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Police  Protection  for  Rural  Districts 


THERE  has  lately  developed  in  neighboring  states 
such  a  widespread  interest  in  the  question  of 
rural  police  protection  that  The  Practical  Farmer  has 
secured  the  following  authentic  account  ofthe  activi- 
ties of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  and  also  some 
suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  increase  its  efficiency. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  sensational  service  of  the 
State  Police,  and  the  one  which  has  given  it  the  great- 
est publicity,  has  been  checking  riots  caused  by  strikes 
or  other  Industrial  disturbances,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  three  thousand  or 
more  arrests  made  each  year  for  eighty  different 
classes  of  crime,  are  the  result  of  labor  disturbances, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  force 
has  been  the  protection  afforded  rural  communities 
and  the  prevention  of  crime  in  country  districts. 

The  Department  of  State  Police  and  the  State 
Police  Force,  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  in  1905,  which  act  provided  for  a 
force  of  8  officers  and 
220  privates,  and  the 
members  of  the  force 
"were  empowered  to 
act  as  forest,  fire, 
game  and  fish  war- 
dens," and  "wherever 
possible  to  co-operate 
with  local  authorities 
in  detecting  crime, 
apprehending  crimi- 
nals and  preserving 
law  and  order 
throughout  the 
state." 

The  228  officers  and 
men  provided  by  law 
having  been  selected 
from  more  than  1000 
applicants  after  a 
careful  mental  and 
physical  examination 
and  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  their 
characters,  morals 
and  i)ast  records, 
were  divided  Into 
four  troops  of  two 
officers  and  55  men 
each,  and  located  in 
Pottsville  and  Wyom- 
ing in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  state,  Butler  and  Greensburg  in  the  west- 
ern end.  Daily  mounted  patrols  from  each  troop  now 
cover  the  roads  within  a  radius  of  25  or  30  miles  of 
the  home  stations  and  afford  protection  to  residents 
within  that  radius. 

In  order  to  afford  all  protection  possible  to  com- 
munities more  distant  from  the  barracks,  each  year 
from  45  to  50  sub-stations,  consisting  of  three  men 
each,  are  established  throughout  the  different  coun- 
ties and  are  kept  out  as  long  as  the  appropriation 
available  for  this  purpose  lasts.  Two  men  from  each 
of  these  sub-stations  dally  patrol  the  roads  within 
a  radius  of  about  25  miles,  leaving  the  third  man  on 
duty  at  the  stapon  ready  to  answer  any  call  for  as- 
sistance In  the  Immediate  neighborhood 

During  1915  a  total  of  3027  arrests  for  over  80  dif- 
ferent crimes  were  made  by  the  force.  Only  32  of 
these  were  for  rioting,  while  268  arrests  were  made 
for  larceny,  97  violations  of  game  and  fish  laws.  48 
burglary,  43  gambling,  42  murder,  38  rape,  26  forni- 
cation and  bastardy,  18  highway  robbery  and  11  horse 
stealing!  From  these  3027  arrests  2348  convictions 
were  secured,  which  is  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  of 
convictlong  for  all  arresta  during  the  year;   95  per 


c.-it.  of  these  arrests  were  for  crimes  committed  in 
the  rural  districts. 

lu  judging  the  efficie«cy  of  a  ix)lice  iorce  it  is  not 
the  number  of  arrests  that  counts,  but  the  proportion 
of  convictions  to  arrests.  The  reason  this  per(entage 
is  so  large  is  because  the  members  of  the  force  do 
not  maiie  arrests  without  cause, -and  after  making 
arrests,  from  their  schooling  in  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  state,  they  know  just  what  evidence  is  necessary 
and  they  can  present  it  in  the  proper  manner  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace  or  to  the  judge  of  the  court. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  State  Police  there 
were  thousands  of  acres  of  farming  land  where  a 
uniformed  officer  had  never  been  seen.  The  country 
roads  were  unpatrolled  and  large  groups  of  settle- 
ments which  had  sprung  up  all  through  the  state  had 
no  police  protection.  During  the  past  year  alone  the 
members  of  the  force  traveled  607,882  miles  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  and  protecting  life  and  prop- 
erty in  the  rural  districts.    In  the  ten  years  of  its  ex- 
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istence  the  force  has  covered  4,627,111  mllee  and 
made  over  20,000  arrests.  While  on  patrol  the  officers 
maintain  law  and  order  In  their  districts,  render  as- 
sistance upon  the  request  of  any  citizen,  investigate 
and  Peport  on  crimes  that  have  been  committed,  en- 
force the  game,  fish  and  forestry  laws  and-  occasion- 
ally assist  the  Department  of  Health  fn  maintaining  a 
quarantine  during  an  epidemic  of  some  contagious 
disease. 

It  is  Impossible  to  show  In  figures  the  amount  of 
good  whkh  this  policing  accromplishes.  but  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that  70  per  cent, 
of  those  arrested  are  foreigners.  The  moral  effect  of 
the  presence  of  the  State  Police  upon  such  a  class  of 
people  is  too  well  known  to  require  description  here. 
It  Is  also  impossible  to  state  just  how  many  tho.iHands 
of  dollars  worth  of  fruit,  chickens  and  farm  prwluce 
have  been  saved  to  the  farmer,  nor  can  the  feelinj;  of 
safety  which  is  In  the  minds  of  thousands  of  farm 
women,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  State  Police,  ever 
be  expressed  in  figures. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  organization 
of  the  force  has  been  that  politics  or  personal  Interest 
have  Dever  had  any  Influence.     All  promotions  have 


lieen  made  irom  the  ranks,  for  merit  alone,  after  a 
strict  competitive  examination.  New  men  are  only 
enlisted  as  privates  after  a  careful  examination  as  to 
their  mental,  physical  and  moral  qualifications. 

A  training  school  is  maintained  at  the  Pottsville 
barracks-,  where  all  recruits  are  sent  for  four  months. 
During  this  time  they  receive  daily  instruction  froni 
the  troop  commander  in  the  duties  of  a  state  police- 
man, the  criminal,  game,  fish  and  forestry  laws  and 
the  care  of  horses,  equipment,  etc.  They  are  also 
drilled  daily,  both  mounted  and  dismounted,  and  are 
given  constant  target  practice.  If  the  men  show  suffi- 
cient efficiency  after  this  probation  period  they  are 
assigned  to  a  permanent  station,  but  during  all  their 
term  of  service  are  always  required  once  a  week  to 
attend  the  school  conducted  by  the  troop  commander 
for  additional  last  rut  tions  in  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, detective  and  general  police  work. 

If  a  man  is  once  dismissed  from  the  force  he  is 
never  allowed  to  re-enlist  and  no  influence  can  either 

get  an  undesirable 
man  on,  keep  a  man 
on  who  has  proven 
himself  unflt,  or  have 
a  man  reinstated  who 
has  once  beep  disk 
charged. 

The  salaries  of  the 
men  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  too  low.  but 
as  they  were  estab- 
lislved  by  law  in  1911 
they  cannot  be  chang- 
ed without  legislative 
enactment.  The  pay 
for  a  private  is  $75, 
per  month  for  the 
first  two  years,  |80 
per  month  for  the 
second  two  years  and 
$85  per  month  after 
four  years  service. 
When  one  coneidera 
the  fact  that  these 
men  are  constantly 
risking  their  lives 
(and  it  might  be  wel^ 
to  mention  that  ia 
the  ten  years  of  work 
ten  of  them  have 
been  killed  and  35 
seriously  wounded  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties)  and  that  they  are 
required  to  board  themselves,  it  is  a  wonder  that  ir 
has  been  possible  to  maintain  a  force  at  all. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  search  by  the  muni- 
tion manufacturers  for  men  to  organize  and  direct 
their  police  organizations  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  small  pay  weakness.  They  are  looking  for  men 
who  have  been  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  criminal 
law  and  discipline  and  who  have  developed  initiative 
and  executive  ability.  By  paying  salaries  ranging 
from  $90  to  $150  per  month  they  have  taken  a  goorf 
many  of  the  best  men.  The  result  is  that  the  state 
loses  not  only  an  efficient  officer,  but  also  loses  the 
time  and  expense  which  has  been  invested  in  the 
man  In  making  him  valuable  as  a  state  pollcem'an. 

Exclusive  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties, 
there  are  65  large  counties  in  the  state  having  a  total 
area  of  45,000  square  miles  and  a  poj^lation  of  ap- 
proximately five  and  one-half  million  people,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  220  men  now  comprising  the 
force  to  properly  patrol  this  vast  territory.  If  200 
men  were  added  to  the  force  and  the  annual  appropri- 
ation for  contingent  expenses  increased  from  $85,250 

(Concluded  oa  p«v«  7) 
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Our  Annual  Poultry  Number 


tT  has  been  our  (ustoni  for  several  years  past  to 
1  have  each  winter  a  special  Poultry  Number— an 
issue  in  which  strong  emphasis  is  put  on  this  branch 
of  farming,  and  in  which  we  ask  our  readers  to  give 
us  and,  through  us,  their  brother  farmers,  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  in  profitable  poultry  raising  on  the 
farm.  This  year  our  annual  Poultry  Number  will  be 
the  issue  of  Fthniary  15//i. 

For  this  issue  we  invite  any  and  all  of  our  readers 
to  write  us  articles  concerning  their  personal  experi- 
ences in   any  detail  of  poultry  husbandry  on  which 
they  feel  that  these  experiences  may  be  of  value  to 
others.    Among  the  many  subjects  open  for  discussion 
we  might  suggest  plans  and  the  building  of^  poultry 
houses,   poultry    house   sanitation,   the   breeding   and 
raising  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkey.s  and  guinea 
i  fowls,  the  use  of  incubators,  the  raising  and  sale  of  day- 
'  old  chicks,  etc.;  there  are  a  host  of  points  which  may 
j  be  taken  up  in  these  articles,  but  our  suggestion  is,  that 
j  each  contributor  devote  his  article  to  some  one  par^ 
I  ticular  phase  of  the  subject,  giving  his  particular  ex- 
perience   therein,   with    the   figures   of   expense,   the 
ptofits  realized,  etc. 

From  the  articles  contributed  we  will  select  four 
(tT  publication  in  the  February  15th  issue  and   for 
these  four  articles  will  award  prizes  as  follows: 
,*  For  the  best  article  $15.00. 

For  the  second  best  article  $10.00. 
For  the  third  best  article  $8.00. 
For  the  fourth  best  article  $5.00. 
We  do  not  purpose  to  limit  our  contributors  to  the 
number  of  words  in  their  articles,  but  would  suggest 
that,  as  "brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  the  article  which 
TellB  its  complete  story  in  the  most  direct  and  read- 
.ible  manner  will  naturally  be  the  best  in  point  of 
'length;   tell  all  of  your  story,  giving  all  details  that 
■;are  necessary,  but  don't  '•ramble'— stick  to  yonr  sub- 
i:pct  and  pack  Into  the  article  as  much  valuable  in- 
.'•^rmation  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  making  it  a 
'readable  contribution  and  not  a  mere  table  of  sta- 
:LlBtics.     A  great  deal  of  information  can  be  put  into 

rem  1000  to  1500  words. 
....Your  contributions  for  the  Poultry  Number  should 
'^each  us  by  January  25th  at  the  latest— and  as  much 
jefore  that  date  as  possible.    It  takes  time  to  properly 
r«ad  and  judge  the  contributions  in  a  contest  of  this 
sort,  and  you  will  favor  us  by  giving  us  just  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  which  to  properly  take  care  of 
tsrour  contribution. 

With  the  unusually  good  prices  prevailing  for  poul- 
try and  eggs  this  season,  this  Poultry  Number  should 
have  an  unusual  interest  Many  of  our  farmers  are 
g(>ing  more  heavily  Into  poultry  Investments  than 
Iter  before  and  are  seeking  the  fullest  Information 
on  every  phase  of  the  Industry.    It  is  up  to  you,  our 


readers,  to  help  us  give  this  information,  and  thus 
benefit  the  industry  as  a  whole.  We  will  do  our  best 
to  make  this  the  best  Poultry  Number  yet— will  you 

help  us?  ^,     «     1 

Address  contributions  for  this  contest  to  The  Poul- 
try Editor,  The  Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia. 

Figure  More— Make  More 

y*   NOTHER  year  has  gone  and  a  new  one  stands 
A   ready  with  its  vast  opportunities.     Time  to  the 
primitive  savage  was  of  no  value,  but  the  higher  man 
stands  in  civilization  the  more  valuable  time  becomes. 
We   farmers   have   not   been   accustomed    to   place   a 
value  on  our  time  and  that  of  our  families  in  con- 
ducting our  business.     Industrial  conditions  have  be- 
come such,  however,  that  time  will  be  more  valuable 
on  the  farm  this  year  than  in  the  past,  and  it  will 
pay  well  to  study  how  to  make  the  best  use  of   it. 
The  old  saying  "to  plan  your  work,  then  work  your 
plan"  holds  as  true  for  farming  as  any  other  occu- 
pation.    Winter  is  the  time  to  make  plans,  and  the 
man  who  uses  this  time  to  work  his  head  will  find 
that  when  spring  comes  he  will  not  have  to  work  his 
hands  quite  so  hard.     True,  things  will   not  always 
work  out  as  planned,  because  of  weather  and  other 
unforeseen  conditions,  but  without  a  plan  these  same 
conditions  would  cause  greater  confusion.       Having 
work   planned   well  ahead  will   tend  to  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  economic  purchasing  of  supplies.    These 
will  then  be  on  hand  when  needed. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  lead  pencils  were  uncom- 
mon things  there  would  be  golden  opportunities  for 
slick-tongued  salesmen  to  sell  them  at  a  substantial 
profit  on  the  strength  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
could  be  saved  by  their  use.     This  was  never  more 
true  than  it  is  today  when  everything  is  so  high  in 
price.    A  lead  pencil  judiciously  used  will  show  which 
crops  last  year  returned  the  most  for  the  labor  put 
upon  them.     Such  information  would  be  valuable  in 
planning  this  year's  work.     Lead  pencils  have  been 
known  to  save  years  of  time  which  was  being  spent 
in  milking  unprofitable  cows.    A  little  figuring  might 
show   where  the  purchase  of  a  new  machine   would 
more  than  save  its  cost  in  time  saved  during  the  rush 
of  a  busy  season.    Before  the  lead  pencil  idea  is  capi- 
talized why  not  start  of  your  own  accord  to  ascertain 
just  how  things  are  going  and' where  savings  of  time 
and  money  could  be  made? 


M  '.I 


A  New  Grange  Activity 

THE  action  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  at  its  recent  meeting  to  establish  a  pub- 
licity bureau  at  Harrisburg,  the  state  capital,  is  a  good 
one  and  ought  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  farm- 
ing interests.  For  too  long  the  farmer  has  not  exert- 
ed his  real  strength  on  legislative  matters,  but  has 
taken  most  any  and  everything  which  his  representa- 
tives have,  with  the  ready  assistance  of  city  repre- 
sentatives, thought  right  to  impose  upon  him.  The 
National  Dairy  Union  has  successfully  established  a 
bureau  at  Washington.  D.  C,  which  looks  after 
national  legislation  affecting  the  dairy  industry,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  reason  why  the  farming  interests 
of  a  great  commonwealth  like  Pennsylvania  should 
not  be  as  closely  guarded. 

This  work  naturally  costs  money  and  requires  a 
responsible  organization  back  of  it.  The  State  Grange 
can  fill  these  two  requirements  better  than  anybody 
else,  and  the  experiences  along  this  line  of  the  men 
now  at  the  head  of  this  organization  will  prove  valu- 
able. The  efforts  which  they  make  will  be  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  the  good  which 
is  likely  to  result  from  this  work  is  beyond  measuring 
and  can  readily  grow  into  the  greatest  work  ever  ac- 
complished by  the  State  Grange. 


Dairying  and  Dividends 

BANKERS,  as  a  class,  have  long  looked  upon  dairy- 
ing with  favor,  and  considered  dairymen  good 
risks  for  loans.  In  the  Northwest  the  great  drift  has 
been  all  to  wheat,  in  the  South  all  to  cotton,  and  in 
the  corn  belt  all  to  corn,  making  an  unstable  agricul- 
ture and  one  which  did  not  work  for  a  permanent  de- 
velopment. The  country  banker  is  interested  in  the 
business  of  country  people  more  than  he  Is  usually 
given  credit  for,  but  It  Is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  his  ser- 
vice, when  honestly  and  conscientiously  rendered,  has 
done  much  to  advance  agriculture.  It  has  not  always 
been  a  purely  philanthropic  effort,  but  the  results 
accruing  to  the  community  have  far  overbalanced  any 
which  the  banks  may  have  received. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  kind  Is 
the  Bank  Calf  Clubs  In  Illinois,  by  means  of  which 


five  hundred  boys  and  girls  are  now  the  proud  pos- 
sessors of  first-class  dairy   stock.     Eight  banks  last 
year  conducted  these  clubs  in  an  effort  to  expand  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  state.     These  banks,  with  the 
co-operation  of  W.  Scott  Matthews,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  secured   in  Wisconsin  and  other  pro- 
ducing   centers    the    best    grade    heifers    obtainable. 
These   were  allotted  to  applicants  by  drawing  lots, 
and  payments  for  them  were  secured  by  notes  signed 
by  the  parents  of  the  children,  payable  in  one  year 
with  six  per  cent,  interest.    Only  the  actual  cost  price 
of  the  heifers,  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars,  was  charged 
for  them.    These  notes  were  signed  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  calves  were  to  be  the  property 
of     the     children     and     were,     as     far     as     possible, 
to   have   their   direct   care   and   management.      This 
method    not   only   stimulated    a   general    interest   in 
dairying,  but  encouraged  ideas  of  thrift  and  business 
management.     The  entire   community  became  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  clubs.  Neighbors  for  miles 
around  came  to  see  the  calves  and  were  interested  In 
their  growth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Association  recently 
offered  four  scholarships  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
dollars  each  for  dairying  work  in  the  winter  short 
courses  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Bankers  know  that  these  are  methods  which  tend 
to  build  up  a  diversified  farming  in  the  community. 
When  farmers  keep  the  better  classes  of  live  stock  it 
just  comes  natural  to  build  silos  and  creameries  and 
introduce  modern  tools  and  appliances.  As  such 
stock,  equipment  and  appliances  are  highly  produc- 
tive, bringing  an  immediate  and  increasing  return, 
they  become  excellent  security  for  merchants  or  bank- 
ers. The  farmers  of  the  United  States  now  receive 
more  than  five  million  dollars  annually  for  their 
dairy  products,  and  the  real  development  of  this  busi- 
ness has  only  just  begun. 

Annual  Exchange  of  Ideas 

THIS  is  the  season  of  the  annual  farmers'  insti-  ' 
tutes  throughout  the  United  States.    Every  trade 
and   profession    has   its    annual    convention,    so    why 
should   not   the   farmers   come  together   once  a   year 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas?  All  that  is  learned  al  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  is  not  derived  from  the  scheduled 
speeches,  no  matter  how  able  the  lecturers  are.  Every 
farmer  has  made  some  discoveries  of  his  own  and  it 
is  only  by  talking  matters  over  together  that  progress 
can  be  made  by  a  community.     The  lecturers  them- 
selves very  often  learn  a  lot  from  the  audience  and 
are  enabled  in  traveling  from  place  to  place  to  carry 
the  helpfundeas  of  one  man  to  many  others.    By  hav- 
ing  a  local  man  assigned  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes 
the  points  brought  out  in  each  lecture  valuable  fea- 
tures   are    often    developed    which    would    otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

Records  appear  to  show  that  In  the  counties  where 
farming  conditions  are  best  developed  the  annual  in- 
stitutes are  the  best  attended  and  greatest  interest 
taken.  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  long  noted 
for  Its  high  rank  in  agriculture,  has  found  that  a 
display  of  farm  products  and  women's  handiwork  in 
connection  with  the  institutes  is  a  great  help  in  arous- 
ing and  maintaining  interest.  A  local  committee  Is 
appointed  some  time  in  advance  of  the  meetings  and 
they  collect  and  arrange  as  many  psoducts  as  possible. 
The  institute  speakers  act  ap  judges  in  awarding 
ribbons  for  the  different  entries. 

The  institute  which  overlooks  the  farm  women  and 
the  part  which  they  take  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country  has  not  reached  Its  highest  suc- 
cess. In  many  places  one  session  is  set  apart  for  the 
discussion  of  home  problems  and  a  woman  lecturer 
provided.  The  school  and  educational  features  also 
find  places  in  a  program  which  looks  farther  ahead 
than  a  merely  "producing  more"  policy. 

In    Ohio   this   year,   where   they   are   having  more 
than   four   hundred   farmers'   Institutes,   emphasis  Is 
being  placed  on   the  establishment  of  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  systems  and  on  the  development 
of  rural  community  life.     Counties  which  now  have 
extension  agents  working  In  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  state  colleges  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  these 
annual  meetings  to  the  highest  degree.     All  the  re- 
sults, however,  rest  on  the  attitude  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple for   whom  the  meetings  are  Intended.     If  they 
will  not  attend  the  meetings  they  will  never  be  a  suc- 
cess.     Doctors,    engineers,    salesmen,    manufacturers 
and  other  professional  and  business  men  never  con- 
sider it  a  waste  of  time  or  below  their  dignity  to  ait 
In  a  meeting  which  has  for  Its  object  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  chosen  vocations. 
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Grange  Doings  in  this  Section 

PENNSYLVANIA 


The  forty-fourth  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  was  held  in 
Philadelphian,  December  13,  14  and  15. 
Two  progressive  and  far-reaching  actions 
taken  at  that  time  were  instructions 
given  to  the  executive  committee  to  es- 
tfiblish  a  Grange  bureau  at  Harrisburg 
t-uring  the  sessions  of  the  coming  legis- 
^  lature  and  the  formation  of  a  mutual 
casualty  insurance  company.  The  Grange 
has  established  successful  fire  and  life 
insurance  associations,  and  under  the 
P'esent  plan  will  now  receive  the  bene- 
^ts  of  a  mutual  casualty  company. 

All  sessions  of  the  meeting  were  well 
attended.  Philadelphia  is  surrounded 
by  a  strong  Grange  territory  and  lots 
of  visitors  attended  the  convention 
Wore  than  800  oflficial  delegates  cast  bal- 
lots for  officers  at  the  biennial  election 
held  this  year. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  first  day 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  other  munici- 
pal oflScers  made  short  addresses  which 
vere  responded  to  by  Grange  officials. 

On   Wednesday   afternoon   the  officers 
of   Pomona   Grange  No.-^   of   Delaware 
and  Chester  counties  gave  the  fifth  de- 
gree in  full  form  to  a  class  of  175  candi- 
dates.     Past-Maater    Rhone,    of    Center 
Hall,  who  has  seen  this  work  given  in 
many  states  and  all  over  this  state,  says 
that  never  before  did  he  see  it  so  well 
done.    The  vivid  electrical  storm,  break 
of  day  and  court  scenes  were  given,  as 
well  as  30  pretty  women  could  with  the 
assistance  of  a  lot  of  grand  opera  scen- 
ery, a  large  stage  and  a  corps  of  trained 
electricians   and    stage   hands.     At   the 
evening   session    the    sixth    degree    was 
conferred  on  a  class  of  475. 

At  the  biennial  election  of  officers 
John  McSparran  was  re-elected  master 
without  opposition.  Other  oflScers  elect- 
ed were:  Frank  N.  Moore.  Bradford  Co 
overseer;  Rev.  H.  G.  Teagarden.  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  lecturer;  John  K.  Campbell, 
.Tioga  Co.,  steward;  Rev.  G.  W.  Hatch, 
Clearfield  Co.,  chaplain;  F.  P.  Willits 
Delaware  Co..  treasurer;  Mrs.  Nettie  E.' 
Ailman,  Centre  Co.,  secretary. 

The  salary  of  the  master  was  raised 
this  year  from  $800  to  $1200  per  annum. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  this 
should  be  $1500,  but  on  account  of  the 
added  expense  which  the  new  bureau  at 
Harrisburg  will  add  to  the  organization, 
and  for  fear  that  the  office  would  be 
sought  after  in  future  years  for  its 
salary  rather  than  honor,  it  was  finally 
decided  to  give  the  master  $1200. 

For  some  time  various  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  other  agencies  have 
been  blaming  the  farmers  for  the  high 
cost  of  living,  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  State  Grange  to  make  investi- 
gation of  this  work  and  show  that  the 
faimers  were  not  responsible  for  condi- 
tions as  they  exist. 

A  municipal  milk  distribution  system 
which  would  also  serve  for  eggs  and  all 
dairy  products,  was  urged  by  the  worthy 
master  in  his  annual  report.  Gifford 
Pinchot.  who  has  been  working  for 
some  time  on  a  study  of  these  condi- 
tions, appeared  before  the  Grange  and 
urged  the  appointment  of  an  investigat- 
ing committee. 

The  State  Grange  also  decided  that  It 
would  not  be  to  their  advantage  to  be- 
come   In    any    way   afllllated    with    the 
State    Chamber   of   Commerce,   recently 
organized  In   Harrisburg.     A  resolution 
to  this  effect  stated  "It  Is  important  that 
the  Grange,   In  carrying  out  its  obliga- 
tion   as    spokesman    for    the    farmers, 
should  make  no  alliances  that  might  In 
any   way   deter  or   embarrass  It   In   Its 
work."    In  matters  of  legislation,  it  was 


stated,  the  Grange  »^a8  its  own  legisla- 
tive committee,  "which  is  awake  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer. ' 

W.  G.  F.  Gaunt,  New  Jersey  state  mas- 
ter. Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  State  College, 
and   Miss  Pearl   McDonald   representing 
the  extension  department  of  the  college, 
made  short  addresses  during  the  session. 
Resolutions  were   passed   favoring  in- 
creased appropriations  for  research  work 
at  State  College  and  for  use  of  farmers' 
institutes,  but  ones  favoring  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture similar  to  the  plan  now  used  in 
New  Jersey,  and  placing  the  administra- 
tion of  farmers'  institutes  under  the  di- 
rection of  State  College,  were  defeated. 
Resolutions  were"  also  passed  favoring 
a  state  graduated   inheritance  tax,  uni- 
versal peace  and  state  and  national  pro- 
hibition.     The    proposed    food    embargo 
and  the  recent  Adamson  eight-hour  law 
were  declared  unfair  and  harmful  to  the 
interests  of  country  people. 

The  report  made  by  the  manager  of 
the  Keystone  Grange  Exchange,  the  co- 
operative  buying  and   selling  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Grange,  showed   that 
they  did  a  business  last  year  of  $248,000 
dollars.     This   was  done  with   an  office 
expense  of  only  $1800,  and  saved  Patrons 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  their  purchases 
of  fertilizers,  groceries,  merchandise,  etc. 
Report  of   the   state   treasurer,   F.    P. 
Willetts,  showed  the  organization  to  be 
ia  excellent  financial  condition.  Receipts 
for  the  year  were  $22,000,  and  exceeded 
the  expenditures  by  nearly  $5000. 

Morris  Lloyd,  the  editor  and  manager 
of  Grange  News,  the  official  monthly 
paper,  reported  that  the  publication  was 
in  good  financial  condition.  This  was 
gratifying,  because  for  a  number  of 
years  this  was  an  expense  to  the  state  or- 
ganization, but  it  has  always  been  a 
great  aid  in  building  up  the  membership 
and  keeping  interest  alive. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Lycoming 
County  Pomona  favored  Williamsport  as 
the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 
This  was  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  they  will  investigate  the 
facilities  which  this  city  has  for  taking 
care  of  such  a  large  gathering. 

DELAWARE. 
The  Delaware  State  Grange  met  in 
Dover.  December  12  to  14,  with  nearly 
every  subordinate  Grange  in  the  state 
represented,  as  well  as  the  three  county 
Granges. 

The  reports  of  officers  were  brief  but 
cx>mprehensive  and  to  the  point,  and  very 
little  time  was  wasted  in  useless  dis- 
cussion. The  reports  of  the  committees 
were  timely  and  covered  the  principal 
questions  relating  to  the  civic  and  moral 
V  elfare  of  the  state. 

The  Grange  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an 
improved  system  of  county  government, 
ino  ud.ng  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes.  This  work  is  now  done  by  an 
assessor  and  collector  in-each  small  dis- 
trict. It  is  proposed  to  have  it  done  on 
the  county  basis.     For  nearly  a  hundred 

n^t«,  ''?  ^'^'"  ^^  '^«"  '^^^  on  its 
rental  value  and  personal  property  on  its 
face  value  for  school  purposes.  The 
amount  received  in  this  way.  however 
s  -an.  the  state  contributing  Tge,, 
to  the  support  of  all  the  schools.  The 
Grange  is  in  favor  of  making  the  school 
tax  heavier  and  assessing  It  on  real  and 
personal  property  alike. 

It  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
statewide  prohibition  a^d  is  unanimous- 
ly in  favor  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  Intoxicating  liquors  from  wet 
territory  into  dry.  so  long  as  any  part  of 
the  state  has  a  licensed  system 
Th   Orange   is   strongly   behind    Dela- 


ware   College    and    Experiment   Station,  tending  each  session,  which  ^s  indicated 
and   will   give  it  the  strongest  kind  of   by  punches  made  in  a  card  by  the^^ 


support  and  also  the  extension  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  county  agents. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: Worthy  master,  Horace  L.  Dil- 
worth,  Wilmington;  overseer,  J.  H.  Rosa, 
Milford;  lecturer,  W.  H.  McCoy.  New 
Castle;  steward,  Jeff  Cooper.  Cheswold; 
assistant  steward,  R.  H.  Wilson,  Dover; 
chaplain,  W.  D.  Wilson,  Lewes;  treasur- 
er, Charles  Barker,  Milford;  secretary, 
Wesley  Webb,  Dover;  gate  keeper,  J.  P. 
Kelley,  Ellendale;  ceres,  Evelyn  M.  Kil- 
Itn,  Felton;  pornona,  Willa  M.  McAllen, 
Bridgeville;  flora,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dil worth, 
Wilmington,  and  lady  assitant  sfz^ward, 
Sadie   T.   Wilson,   Dover. 

Executive  committee:  H.  L.  Dil  worth, 
and  Wesley  Webb,  ex-officio.  Hervy  Wal- 
ker, J.  H.  Rosa  and  John  Ponder. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
The  44th  annual  session  of  the  State 
Grange  of  New  Jersey  was  held  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  December  5th  to  7th.    The  first 
afternoon  session  was  taken  up  with  the 
officers'  reports,  and  in  the  evening  an 
address    of    welcome    was    delivered    by 
Emerson  L.  Richards,  senator-elect  from 
Atlantic    county.      Response    was   made 
by  Worthy  Master  G.  W.  F.  Gaunt.     Mr. 
Veighman,  president  of  the  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  gave  an  excellent  talk 
upon  the  working  of  the  State  Chamber 
and  its  benefits  to  the  State  Grange  along 
legislative  lines. 

The  lecturers'  conferences  were  well 
attended  and  much  Interest  manifested. 
At  the  election  of  officers  on  Wednes- 
day Hon.  Gaunt  was  re-elected  master, 
also  John  T.  Cox  re-elected  secretary. 

Resolutions  were  introduced  and  final- 
ly   adopted   favoring   the   repeal   cf  the 
teachers    tenure  of  office  act;   opposing 
military  training  in  the  public  schools; 
that   rural   schools   be   Improved,  rather 
than  closed  or  consolidated;  the  forma- 
tion  of   dairymen's    leagues   throughout 
the  state;  opposing  an  embargo  on  food- 
stuffs;  favoring  Philadelphia  and  Cam- 
den   bridge    over    the    Delaware    river; 
favoring,  a  direct  road  tax  for  the  build- 
ing of  h  system  of  roads  which  would 
be  a  o/edit  and  a  benefit  to  the  state, 
rather  than  that  provided  by  the  Egan 
law;    favoring   the    repeal   of   the   "full 
crew"  railroad  law.  and  favoring  the  re- 
Introduction  of  the  local  option  law. 

The  degree  of  Flora  was  conferred  on 
a  class  of  108  candidates. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  officers  were 
Installed  and  the  A.  W.  imparted  for 
1917.  Worthy  Master  Adams  and  his 
wife,  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange.  Worthy  Master  Chapman,  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange,  U.  S.  sena- 
tor-elect of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon.  J.  S. 
Prelinghuysen,  were  among  the  visitors, 
and  gave  good  Grange  talks.  It  was' 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  ses- 
sions ever  held  In  New  Jersey. 

NEW  YORK. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  will   be  held  at  Oneonta 
February  6  to  9.  On  account  of  the  large 
membership    in    the   state,    now   nearly 
120,000,   delegates  to  the  state  meeting 
are  chosen  by  the  Pomona  Granges  at 
their   December   meetings   on   the  basis 
ot    the    number    of    members    in    each 
county.     It  is  expected  that  there  will 
he   335    delegates   with    their   wives   or 
husbands  at  the  meeting  this  year,  repre- 
senting the   994   Granges   in   the   state. 
The  delegates   are  not  only  paid   their 
mileage,  but  a  per  diem  amount  for  at- 


ard  as  they  enter  for  each  meeting. 

There  are  a  number  of  state  problems 
affecting    the    farmers    at    the    present 
time  regarding  which  the  Grange  is  de- 
voting  considerable   time   and    thought. 
They  have  a  special  committee  studying 
and   developing  a  new   system  of  man- 
agement of  rural  schools,  they  supported 
the  Dairyman's  League  in  their  recent 
agitation  of  a  better  price  for  milk,  and 
are   backing  the  National   Dairy   Union 
iJi    regard   to  oleomargarine   legislation. 
One  large  task  which  they  will  attempt 
this   winter   is  to  try  to  get   the  State 
Agricultural  Department  out  of  politics 
and   on   a  solid   basis   as   a   permanent 
board   of  agriculture.     The  question  of 
a    state    constabulary    or    rural    police 
similar   to   the   force   now   in    Pennsyl- 
vania,  is   a   live  one   with   the   Grange 
members  and  will  be  fully  discussed  at 
the  coming  meeting.    Last  year  was  the 
bi-ennial  election  of  officers,  so  that  the 
present  ones  still  have  another  year  to 
serve. 
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Farmer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. — 


A  Small  Greenhouse 
Market  gardeners  especially,  and  gar- 
deners in  general,  will  find  that  a  small 
greenhouse  is  the  most  useful  thing  in 
the  garden.  It  saves  the  trouble  and 
labor  of  making  hotbeds,  and  stooping 
over  them  in  the  cold  weather.  The 
early  cabbage  plants  can  be  started  in  a 
greenhouse  in  flats  or  shallow  boxes  and 
transplanted  to  the  cold  frames  for 
hardening,  and  the  onion  plants,  too,  can 
bo  started  in  the  house  in  January  and 
gotten  into  shape  for  transplanting  later. 
Of  course,  the  tomato  and  eggplants  and 
peppers  can  be  started  there,  and  it  is 
far  more  convenient  to  work  in  a  com- 
fortable house  than  over  the  hotbeds 
outdoors.  I  long  ago  abandoned  the 
making  of  hotbeds,  and  use  the  green- 
house instead.  My  greenhouse  is  a  lean- 
to  in  the  rear  of  my  office,  and  only  a 
few  steps  from  my  desk.  In  the  cellar 
under  the  office  is  a  small  cylinder  hot- 
water  boiler;  part  of  the  pipes  from  this 
are  in  the  office  and  a  coil  under  the 
table  in  the  greenhouse.  This  little  boil- 
er and  piping,  which  cost  $30  in  Chicago, 
heats  both  office  and  greenhouse  except 
in  extra  cold  weather,  when  I  put  some 
fire  in  the  office  grate. 

The  greenhouse  not  only  answers  for 
the  starting  of  the  garden  plants,  both 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  but  gives  me 
some  flowers  during  the  winter  from 
bulbs  of  hyacinths,  narcissus  and  tulips, 
and  in  summer  I  use  it  for  blooming  the 
tuberous  begonias  and  gloxinias  in  pots. 
Then  under  the  bench  I  have  plenty  of 
room  to  pack  some  large  roots  of  rhu- 
barb and  force  a  supply  of  fresh  stalks. 
This,  of  course,  means  the  keeping  up  of 
a  supply  of  roots  in  the  garden,  for  the 
forced  roots  are  no  longer  of  value.  Still, 
for  keeping  one  out  of  the  necessity  of 
making  hotbeds  the  greenhouse  is  worth 
all  it  cost. 


off  so  that  they  can  be  set  early  in  April 
or  here  in  March.  This  variety  i-i  cab- 
bage makes  fine  heads,  but  will  .  t  suc- 
ceed from  fall-sown  seed,  as  they  will 
invariably  run  to  seed  if  sown  in  the 
fall.  But  sown  early  under  glass  they 
w  ill  come  in  very  nicely  after  the  Early 
Wakefield  and  will  make  much  larger 
heads. 


over  it  to  prevent  drying  out.  The  little 
plants  soon  appear  and  when  large 
enough  are  potted  in  the  2  Ms-inch  pots. 
These  are  here  our  substitute  for  the 
scarlet  geraniums  that  are  bedded  out 
in  the  North,  but  are  worthless  here. 
The  begonias  do  not  mind  the  hoi  sun 
and  are  a  mass  of  bloom  all  summer 
through,  and  some  of  them  can  be  taken 
up  for  blooming  all  winter  in  the  house. 
Of  course  they  can  be  easily  grown  from 
cuttings,  but  I  get  them  more  rapidly 
from  seed. 


Getting  Early  Beets 
With  the  double  glazed  sashes  and  a 
well  banked  frame  on  the  outside,  boet 
seed  can  now  be  sown  in  rows  12  inches 
apart.  Here  I  sow  alternate  rows  of 
early  radishes  and  beets  6  inches  apart, 
and  the  radishes  will  come  out  before 
the  beets  need  the  room.  After  the  beets 
get  into  the  rough  leaf  it  will  not  matter 
much  if  some  frost  gets  in,  and  in  late 
March  they  can  be  hardened  off  and  the 
soshes  used  on  other  frames,  or  if  the 
small  portable  frames  are  used  the  whole 
frame  can  be  moved  to  another  place 
for  setting  tomato  plants  that  have  been 
started  in  hotbed  or  greenhouse. 


The  Bulb  Beds 

The  beds  of  hyacinths,  tulips  and  nar- 
cissus should  have  had  a  thick  coat  of 
manure  on  them  in  the  fall.  If  not  done, 
then  lose  no  time  now  in  applying  it. 
The  seepage  of  the  manure  will  help 
them  very  much  and  the  rough,  strawy 
part  should  be  raked  off  in  the  spring 
when  the  bulbs  begin  to  show  through. 


9  A  DAYS  FROM  SEED  TO  TABLE 

Zt\)  —that  is  the  record  of  Maule's  "Ju* 
So"  RadUh— crisp,  tender  and  tweet.  Ser»d 
10c.  today  for  enough  "Just  So"  R«di«h  Seed 
to  make  a  big  planting. 

Maule's  seeds  are  your  best  iruurance  against 
a  poor  garden,  because  Maule's  seeds  are  tested 
lor  vigor  and  growing  power.    , 

The  Maule  Seed  Book 

Smnd  now  for  thU  176  pagm  eata-   C      ^ 
log  full  of  gardening  information  r"  TW 

Buying  direct  from  us  means  both  economy 
and  fre»h  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  be 

2127    Arck  Street  Pka*M»ya.Pa. 


Broad  \A^indsor  Beans 
These  are  very  popular  vegetables  in 
England,  but  have  not  been  grown  much 
in  this  country  because  they  will  not 
stand  hot  weather.  They  are  fully  as 
uardy  as  English  peas.  In  North  Caro- 
•  ina  I  have  planted  them  in  January  and 
they  came  up  along  with  the  early  peas 
sown  at  same  time,  and  when  shelled 
green  they  make  a  very  nice  dish.  I 
have  had  them  frosted  well  when  in 
bloom,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  them 
any  harm.  But  with  the  first  warm 
weather  they  are  done. 


Tomatoes 

As  usual,  the  seedsmen  will  be  offer- 
ing new  tomatoes  and  claiming  them  to 
be  the  earliest  ever.     I  believe  that  we 
have  reached  the  limit  in  earliness  in 
the  tomato,  and  while  there  may  be  new 
ones    introduced    that    have    especially 
good    qualities,   we   will   never  get    any 
earlier  than   Earliana  and  Bonny  Best. 
Still,  I  always  test  the  new  ones  lightly 
and  try  to  find  out  what  they  are  worth. 
For  the  earliest  I  sow  some  seed  in  shal- 
low boxes  in  the  greenhouse  the  last  of 
January.      Transplant    them     to    other 
boxes  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle 
and  then  set  them  in  2V^-inch  pots  and 
keep  them  in  these  until  the  little  pots 
are   perfectly   crowded   with    roots,   and 
the  plants  somewhat  stunted.     Then  In 
March  they  are  set  in  a  cold  frame  4 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  are  exjmsed 
to  the  air  whenever  it  is  favorable,  so 
that  I  get  them  tough  and  strong  with 
stems  of  purple  color  instead  of  green. 
I   can  then   set   them  out  in  mid-April 
here  and  protect  them  with  plant  covers 
if   frost   threatens.     In   this   way   I    get 
the  first  ripe  tomatoes  from  10th  to  12th 
of  June     Of  course,  this  is  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble,  but  one  always  likes  to  get  ahead  of 
his  neighbors  with   these  things. 


Sweet  Peas 
I  make  two  sowings  of  sweet  peas,  the 
first    in    November   and   the   second    in 
January.    It  is  necessary  to  get  these  in 
bloom    before    hot    weather.      I    make 
rather  deep  furrows  and  put  some  rot- 
ten manure  in  the  bottom,  cover  it  light- 
ly  and   plant  the  seed  thinly   in   rows. 
Then  cover  about  5   inches  deep.     The 
fall-sown  ones  will  often  get  up  before 
Christmas,   but   being  very   hardy   they 
are  not  hurt  by  freezing,  and  they  come 
in  bloom  ahead  of  the  January  sowing, 
which  makes  a  succession  of  bloom.     I 
have    often    had    volunteer    sweet    peas 
start  early  in  the  fall,  and  winter  vvfell. 
I   once  knew  a  florist  to  sow  some   in 
early  September  expecting  to  get  some 
foil  flowers.    The  plants  grew  off  finely 
but  did  not  bloom  before  frost,  and  he 
supposed  that  the  experiment  was  a  fail- 
ure.     But    to    his    surprise    the    plants 
lived  over  the  winter  and  were  the  first 
ones  in  bloom. 


^SEEDS 


Make  better  gardens 
All  are  tested  for  pu- 
rity  and  vitality. 
Have  been  giving 
satisfaction  for  over 
50  years.  Be  sure  and 
try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  lOe 

One  large  packet  each  of 
B«an,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Rad- 
ish and  Tomato— {)ostpaid. 
All  are  heavy  yielding  and 
exceptionally  fine  in  quality.  Try 
them. 

Larse  CATALOG  FREE 

Gives  helpful  cultural  directions  and  of« 
fers-  strictly  jiigh-grade  seeds  at  fair  prices. 
Write  jot  your  free  copy  la-day. 

I  lirfacitsB  Seed  Co..  148  Higfc  St.  Col—t«.  Otto 


Growing  Spanish  Onions 
The  onions  of  the  Spanish  varieties, 
such  as  Prizetaker,  Giant  Gibraltar  and 
DenIa,  can  be  sown  thinly  in  rows  in  a 
well  banked  cold  frame  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  of  January,  and  will  make 
nice  plants  for  transplanting  in  late 
March  or  early  April  after  being  gradu- 
ally hardened.  This  class  of  onions  is 
the  best  for  the  transplanting  method. 
But  the  Bermuda  onions  can  be  treated 
in  the  same  way. 


Succession  Cabbages 
The  latter  part  of  January  prepare  a 
slight  hotbed  for  sowing  seed  of  the 
Copenhagen  Market  cabbage  to  make 
plants  to  succeed  the  Early  Jersey  Wake- 
field grown  from  fall  sown  seed.  Then 
by  the  time  the  heat  has  run  down  and 
the  hotbed  Is  really  a  cold  frame  the 
cabbage  plants  can  be  gradually  hardened 


Manure  for  the  Garden 
I  find  that  the  best  way  to  get  manure 
in  proper  condition  is  to  spread  it  thick- 
ly all  over  the  garden  in  the  late  fall 
and  let  it  lie  there  all  winter  as  a 
mulch  to  the  land  and  a  protection  to 
the  winter  crops.  By  spring  it  has  de- 
cayed enough  to  feed  the  crops.  If  this 
has  not  been  done,  the  best  way  is  to 
I)ile  the  manure  and  as  soon  as  it  heats 
turn  over  and  repile.  Do  this  until  it  is 
well  rotted,  for  fresh  manure  applied  in 
the  spring  must  go  through  the  rotting 
process,  or  nitrification,  in  order  that 
plants  can  use  it,  and  applied  perfectly 
fresh  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  many  vegetables. 


Cannas  from  Seed  • 

Last  summer   I  *got   some  seed  from 

the  finest  cannas  and  sowed  them  in  late 

November.    These  hard  seeds  are  slow  to 

grow  if  kept  dry  all  winter,  but  sown  in 

the  fall  they  are  kept  moist  and  grow 

off  in  the  spring  easily.     If  kept  dry  all 

winter   it   is  necessary  to   grind   or  file 

the  seeds  until  the  white  shows  through 

and  then  soak   them   in  water  for  two 

days.     They  will  then  grow  well.     But 

it  is  far  more  convenient  to  sow  them  in 

the  fall.     And  if  the  soil   is  still  open 

they  may  yet  be  sown.     I  find,  too,  that 

here  the  little  cormlets  of  the  gladiolus 

sown  5  inches  deep  in  the  fall  will  grow 

much  better  than  if  kept  dry  all  winter. 

If  kept  over  winter  they  should  be  kept 

in  boxes  of  damp  sand  in  a  cool  place. 


mum 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Anrwer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  aeood  Rarden  with 
least  expense?  llow  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  ^,:S'^"rfi1s^„ 

solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools- 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov* 
ers,   cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A   woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
posh  itanddoaday  s  hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  88 
combina- 
tions. $3.28 
to     $15.00. 
Write    for 
_^    booklet. 

Batem*nM'rgCo..Bo«  'C,,Crwiloch.N.J,^ 


Hollyhocks 

Hollyhocks  are,  of  course,  quite  hardy, 
but  I  find  that  the  young  plants  grown 
from  seed  sown  last  summer  are  much 
better  with  a  good  coat  of  manure  as  a 
mulch.  They  then  come  out  early  and 
grow  off  more  strongly  and  bloom  earlier. 


20  Packets  Seeds-IOc. 

We  w»nt  every  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS 
THAT  HUSTLE."  Send  10c.  now— before  you 
loTKet  — for  this  mammoth  collection.  We  send  you 
20     separate     packeu     finest     Taiieties  —  one     each— ol 

Cmbmi    alt.     Chlldr..!     B«.t»al»al     6»r*—,     •,.«»"•«*'<»»  ,•* 
flower  wed.        With   thii    ff.lleri.on    w.   Mad    r.baU   ch»ck  foe 
lOc    and  bit  ealalofu*  of  world*  tn—\  —i: 
■AamU  B»0«.  UtBB  OC  IM  Bala  »tr»«t,  UU  rUaMst,  HUk. 


Bedding  Begonias 
In  January,  too,  I  sow  in  the  green- 
house seed  of  the  everbloomlng  begonias 
like  Vulcan  and  Vernon,  for  bedding  out 
in  summer.  The  dust-like  seeds  are 
thinly  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  box 
ol  moist  soil,  and  a  pane  of  glass  laid 


Hydrangeas 

Hydrangeas  in  cold  climates  can  be 
easily  wintered  outdoors  by  bending  the 
tops  to  the  ground  and  cutting  grass 
sods  and  sodding  them  over.  I  have  kept 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  in  this  way  where 
the  mercury  fell  18  degrees  below  zero, 
and  they  bloomed  splendidly  the  next 
summer.  Hydrangeas  in  tubs  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  cellar  and  the  soil  not  al- 
lowed to  get  dust  dry. 


Strawberries 

Make  Big  ProfiU 

growing  rtra^wberries     Our 

illustrated  Book  of  Berries  for 

1917  points  the  way     It  !•  a 

cotnplete  guide  for  the  ania» 

tvur:  a  valuable  reference  l>ooli 

for  the  experienced  grower  lt« 

fr*«»  ^Vrite  today  for  your  copyi 

lb  W.  F.  Ala  Gn.  l»  Hvfal  St.  SsUw.  ■& 


Vn*A  l^stalAtf  In  colors  explalat 
wtWO  vi^ivfc    how  yon  can  sai^ 

money  on  Farm  Tmck  or  Road 
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t today. 
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"For  the  Land's  Sake'  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 
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SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

ThrooaarlioatTocatablM  la  eoHiTation  for  lOe.  Oao 
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Garden  Gossip 


All  the  garden  tools  should  be  under 
cover  and  in  their  proper  place.  Clean 
them  well  and  oil  them  to  prevent  rust- 
ing. Have  the  dull  hoes  ground  sharp 
and  have  all  ready  for  the  earliest  spring 
work. 

In  the  upper  South,  on  sandy  soils, 
from  Viiglnia  south,  the  extra  early 
peas  of  the  Alaska  tj/^pe  can  be  sown  the 
first  good  spell  after  New  Year,  and  the 
Broad  Windsor  beans  can  be  planted  in 
rows  2  feet  apart  and  a  foot  in  the  rows. 


acidity,  and  would  not  need  lime  unless 
a  crop  like  alfalfa  were  to  be  planted. 
Field  3  needed  500  pounds  per  acre, 
field  4  none,  and  fields  5  and  6  each 
1000  pounds.  The  farmer  himself  had 
no  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  soil.  If 
he  had  applied  lime  to  the  fields  already 
sweet,  no  benefits  would  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  injury  may  have  resulted. 
This  illustration  emphasizes  the  need 
of  knowing  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the 
soil  before  applying  lime. 


Here  in  the  sunny  southeastern  corner 
of  Maryland  we  plant  early  peas  and 
beans  early  in  February,  as  our  light, 
sandy  soil  can  be  worked  at  any  time 
when  open.  Of  course,  every  50  miles 
northward  will  be  later,  and  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia  March  will  answer 
for  February  here. 


New  Developments  in  Vegetable 
Breeding 

The  various  kinds  of  vegetables  will 
not  be  subject  to  blight,  root  rot  or  wilt 
provided  the  strains  used  have  sufficient 
natural  resistance  in  them  to  ward  off 
these  diseases.  Too  many  varieties  of 
vegetables  have  been  advocated  because 
of  their  high  production  regardless  of 
their  inherent  strength.  Mr.  R.  W. 
DeBaun,  extension  specialist  in  market 
gardening  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  claims  that  instead  of 
advocating  spraying  as  a  general  pro- 
cedure, more  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  value  of  developing  disease-resist- 
ant strains  so  that  spraying  will  be  less 
necessary. 

Celery,  especially  the  yellow  varieties, 
are  frequently  destroyed  by  blight.  Some 
of  the  leading  market  gardeners  in 
north  Jersey  have  for  several  years  been 
selecting  for  seed  purposes  those  plants 
in  their  fields  which  made  the  strongest 
growth  and  showed  the  best  resistance 
to  blight.  The  farm  demonstrators  in 
the  organized  counties  are  telling  the 
growers  that  beans  grown  from  r,  crop 
which  had  rusty  pods  will  very  probably 
produce  a  crop  w  ith  rusty  pods  and  less 
beans,  while  clean  seed  will  usually  pro- 
duce a  clean  crop.  The  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
has  recently  developed  a  strain  of  Dan- 
ish cabbage  resistant  to  yellows  or 
fusarlum.  The  Maryland  Station  is  try- 
ing to  develop  a  wilt-resistant  tomato. 


Police  Protection  for 
Rural  Districts 


Vegetables  Need  Lime 
Many  farmers  advocate  the  use  of  lime 
for  their  soils,  while  others  say  that  lime 
has  not  benefited  their  crops.  Lime  costs 
money  and  requires  considerable  work 
in  application,  therefore  the  farmer 
should  not  use  lime  unless  he  is  sure  to 
get  good  returns  for  his  investment. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
best   yields   of  many  of  the   vegetables 
cannot    be   obtained    unless   the   soil    is 
sweet,  or  alkaline.    Such  crops  are  beets, 
celery,  onions,  lettuce,  spinach,  peppers, 
cantaloupes,   cabbage   and   others.     The 
question  that  is  in  doubt  among  vegeta- 
ble growers  is  whether  their  soil  is  actu- 
ally sour,  and  If  so.  how  much  lime  it 
requires  to  neutralize  the  acidity      The 
farm  demonstrator  of  Cumberland  Co., 
N.    J.,    accompanied    by    the    extension 
Bpecialist   in   market   gardening  of   the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College, 
recently  took  samples  of  soil  from  six 
different  fields  on  a  farm  at  Cedarville, 
^f.  J.    Tests  for  the  lime  requirement  of 
these  soils  gave  the  following  results: 
Field  1  required  1  ton  of  burned  lime  per 
acre,  or  Its  equivalent,  to  neutralize  the 
acidity.    Field  2  showed  only  a  trace  of 


(Concluded  from  page  3) 

to  about  $125,000,  it  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  smb-stations  all  the  year 
around,  of  five  men  each,  throughout  the 
state.  The  daily  patrols  from  these  sub- 
stations would  meet  the  patrols  frcm  the 
next  nearest  sub-station  at  the  end  of 
their  respective  routes,  thus  forming  a 
network  of  patrols  over  the  entire  state. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  these  patrols 
would  prevent  innumerable  crimes,  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  would 
have  the  State  Police  within  call  when- 
ever assistance  was  needed.  This  should 
make  life  and  property  in  every  farm- 
ing community  as  safe  as  it  is  in  any 
large  city. 

As  illustrating  the  way  in  which  the 
force  has  carried  out  its  work,  a  few  ex- 
amples of  recent  activities  would  not  be 
amiss. 

Horse  stealing  has  long  been  one  of 
the  country  crimes  which  has  been  hard 
to  detect.  During  the  past  several  years 
numerous  complaints  have  been  report- 
ed of  horses  being  stolen  in  all  parts  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  secured  indicated 
that  one  man  was  stealing  horses  as  a 
business.  His  method  was  to  appear  in 
a  town  with  a  plan  to  begin  a  business 
v/hich  required  the  use  of  a  team.  Horses 
were  thus  easily  secured  from  livery 
stables  and  farmers  but  they  were  never 
returned.  Last  September  information 
was  received  at  the  headquarters  of 
Troop  C  that  a  horse  had  been  stolen  in 
Carbon  county.  Two  men  were  immedi- 
ately detailed  to  investigate.  They  soon 
learned  the  direction  which  the  thief 
had  taken,  followed  him  with  an  auto- 
mobile and  overtook  him  in  the  act  of 
exchanging  the  stolen  horse  for  another 
one.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  to 
the  Schuylkill  county  jail.  When  the 
news  of  this  man's  apprehension  became 
known,  warrants  were  received  for  him 
for  the  same  crime  from  Montour,  Berks, 
Lancaster.  Lycoming  and  other  counties, 
as  well  as  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It 
was  found  that  all  thefts  in  Schuylkill 
county  had  been  outlawed  by  length  of 
time  elapsing  since  the  crime  and  he 
was  therefore  turned  over  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Montour  county,  where  he  will 
be  tried,  made  to  serve  sentence  and 
passed  from  county  to  county  until  he 
has  expiated  his  crimes. 

The  fact  that  this  one  horse  thier  was 
brought  to  justice  is  not  all  the  credit 
which  the  State  Police  should  receive  on 
this  question.  It  is  the  effect  which  this 
result  has  on  the  underworld  which 
counts  most.  There  is  continually  a  num- 
ber of  undesirable  characters  kept  on 
the  move  from  city  to  city  by  the 
metropolitan  police  who  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  an  easy  field  to  begin 
new  operations.  News  travels  among 
them  fast,  and  when  one  man  is  brought 
to  grief  his  fellows  are  not  so  likely  to 
try  the  same  tactics  In  a  district  which 
is  sufficiently  policed  to  make  it  haz- 
ardous to  do  so. 

There  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  details  from  the  force  have  assist- 
ed  fire   wardens  and  local   residents   in 


extinguishing  forest  fires.  Last  April 
a  detail  of  four  men  from  Troop  B 
helped  overcome  a  fire  which  had  al- 
ready burned  over  20  acres  and  was 
seriously  threatening  a  number  of  homes 
and  buildings.  Ten  days  later  a  detail 
of  five  men  fought  another  fire  for  five 
hours  with  the  assistance  of  farmers 
after  it  had  gotten  beyond  their  control. 
With  the  *ve  extra  men  working  and 
the  directions  which  they  could  give  to 
those  already  at  work,  the  fire  Mas  ex- 
tinguished. 

One  good  feature  of  the  State  Police 
is  that  they  •  are  not  hampered  by 
county  boundaries.  If  in  following  out 
a  crime  they  are  led  into  another  county 
from  where  4he  crime  is  committed, 
they  do  not  have  to  stop  and  wonder 
v.'ho  will  pay  the  expenses,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  where  the  county  sheriff 
is  following  a  criminal.  A  case  of  this 
kind  happened  recently  when  Joseph 
Smith,  a  farmer,  was  shot  and  killed  at 
his  home  near  Webster,  and  his  wife 
brutally  assaulted  by  an  unknown  negro. 
Sergeant  McLoughlin  from  the  force  was 
detailed  to  make  an  investigation  and 
found  that  circumstances  pointed  to  one 
William  Douglas  having  committed  the 
crime,  he  being  in  the  vicinity  for  some 
time  previous,  as  well  as  on  the  evening 
of  the  crime,  and  having  disappeared 
immediately  after  the  murder.  After 
Sergeant  McLaughlin  collected  and  cir- 
culated sufficient  circumstantial  evidence 
Douglass  was  arrested  in  Fairmount,  W. 
Va.  He  waived  extradition  and  Sergeant 
McLaughlin  brought  him  to  Greensburg, 
where  he  was  identified  by  Mrs.  Smith 
as  her  assailant  and  the  man  that  shot 
her  husband.  He  was  tried  on  the  charge 
of  murder  and  found  guilty  in  the  first 
degree. 

In  another  case  a  negro  was  followed 
for  nearly  three  weeks  by  an  officer  from 
the  force,  but  was  finally  located  in 
South  Carolina,  brought  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania, tried  and  found  guilty.  The 
fact  that  the  force  has  such  a  long  arm 
and  can  reach  out  for  wrongdoers  is  not 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  a  fear  of 
such  an  organization. 

The  one  objector  to  the  State  Police 
force  Is  the  professional  labor  organizer, 
whose  very  success  and  livelihood  de- 
pends upon  a  continued  strife  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  his  objection  is 
that  the  State  Police  are  strike  breakers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  force  never  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  of  labor  disturbances 
until  violence,  often  resulting  in  blood- 
shed and  the  destruction  of  property, 
has  compelled  the  sheriff  or  district  at- 
torney of  the  county  to  declare,  over  his 
official  signature,  that  the  power  of  the 
county  has  been  exhausted  and  the  situ- 
ation beyond  his  control.  The  State 
Police  when  sent  to  a  scene  under  these 
conditions  never  take  sides  in  the  con- 
troversy; their  duty  is  plainly  defined 
— to  enforce  the  law  upon  the  public 
highways  and  maintain  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  labor  organ- 
izer's opposition  is  emphatically  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  on  every  occa- 
sion where  viofence  has  followed  a 
strike,  the  organizers  and  leaders  de- 
clare that  not  the  union  men,  but  the 
hoodlums  and  riffraff  of  the  community, 
are  responsible  for  the  existing  violence. 
This  being  true,  they  should  welcome  the 
State  Police  to  protect  the  good  name  of 
their  law-abiding  union  and  to  punish 
the  hoodlums  and  criminals  whom  they 
repudiate.  But  as  is  well  known,  the 
men  who  themselves  never  soil  their 
hands  by  a  day's  labor,  but  travel  from 
place  to  place  inventing  Imaginary 
grievances  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  condition  where  they  may  for 
a  time  be  supreme,  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  strike  robbed  of  Its  violence. 


id  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  public  eye 
and  soon  dwindles  down  to  an  adjust- 
ment between  employers  and  employee. 
This  Is  the  only  objection  that  is  ever 
raised  against  the  State  Police  and  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  for  e/ery  foreign 
laborer  or  labor  agitator  who  can  bring 
forth  the  name  of  one  person  opposed  to 
it.  there  can  be  found  a  thousand  tax> 
payers,  citizens,  merchants  and  house- 
wives who  earnestly  plead  for  a  material 
increase  in  the  force. 
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1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We  B(>eclalize  In  nothing  but  blgh- 
i^rade  used  cars,  1917,  19ie,  1915  models. 
If  you  want  an  auto,  one  as  good  as 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  want  a 
dependable  car,  one  that  will  give  satis- 
faction and  service,  there  Is  really  only 
one  place  to  get  It,  and  that  Is  from  us. 

Send  for  Our  New  Big  1917 
Auto  Catalog  "B" 

It's    free,    full    of    auto    information, 

f>rlces  on  every  car  we  have— whether 
t  Is  a  roadster,  limousine  toiirlni>;  car, 
truck,  or  delivery  wagon.  Best  of  all, 
when  you  buy  from  us  yon  save  at 
least  25  to  5(1%.  Mention  this  paper  In 
sending  for  Catalog  'B." 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

World's  Largest  Auto  Dealers 
208    N.    Broad    Ktrtet.     Philadelphia 
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Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Ride  In  a  Bush  C*r.  Pky  lor  it  out  of  your  commiBStoiiM 
onaales,  my  agents  are  makinc  moiwy.    Shlpntenta 

nw-Pass^  M  N.  P.  ,     _  Jl.l 

or  money  back. 

Writ,  at  OHM 
for  my  4S-»m| 
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Oapt.   IQR 
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New  Ford  Joke  Book  1917 

AH  tbe  latest  Joksi  on  th«  Ford  Ante.  Hundreds  o( 
fthsm  and  all  good  ones.  Sprlag  a  new  one  on  Toar 
aelgbbors.    Large  book  with  colored  coTer  by  mail.  4  A. 
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LtKr/ fir  eh  #otor  Car 
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We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  |iroduce.     What  have  von  to  ship  ? 
eiBBW  A-  ■B«..  ««|.»S  M.  Front  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


let  Bs  IH  Yon  With  a  Farm  L^rS^'lVt 

or  quirk  proHt.  Kend  for  "Farm  KarKaln8"-npw  bif' 
free,  monthly  mKKar.lne— advertisinR  nrarby  '  ao<j 
national  opportnniilwi:  and  "Free  rnromiatlon  for 
H»rm  Hi.yers.  •  RKAJLTT  MBIITTCR  CO..  Inc., 
Dept.  ISS  W.  ■«■«  Title  Bl4l«..  rhllm..  I»»I 


ICE    PLOWS 


Cuts  two  rtms.      Kqiials  20 

men  with  saws.     Writf  to- 

dwy  for  catalog  and   iirlcea. 

WM.  1.  PIAY.  VcrkMk.  R.  Y. 
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January  1,  1917. 


Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 
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Farmer.  Pliiladelphla,  Pa. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Forage  Crop§  for  the  Dairy  Farm 
A  problem  on  many  dairy  farms  is  to 
produce  sufficient  forage  crops  of  the 
proper  quality  to  maintain  the  milking 
animals.  The  dairy  animal  requires  con- 
siderable bulky  feed  in  addition  to  the 
concentrates,  and  this  should  be  of  such 
quality  and  palatability  as  to  insure  a 
fair  rate  of  consumption.  Silage  does 
not  take  the  place,  entirely,  of  dry  feed. 
In  fact,  the  feeding  of  silage  seems  to 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  cow  for  good 
hay.  The  profits  of  daiiying  are  direct- 
ly concerned  in  the  matter  of  forage, 
since  the  proper  kind  of  forage  fur- 
nished by  the  farm  may  lessen  material- 
ly the  expense  for  feed.  In  many  locali- 
ties not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the 
possibilities  of  growing  more  of  these 
c^-ops.  In  the  Eastern  States,  particu- 
larly south  of  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia, there  is  such  a  variety  of  plants 
that  may  be  grown  successfully  that  no 
farm  should  feel  the  shortage  of  forage 
during  the  winter.  These  crops  vary  in 
composition  and  tonnage  per  acre  and 
the  time  required  for  maturity.  The 
particular  ones  that  should  be  adapted 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  style  of 
farming  and  the  system  of  crop  rota- 
tion. 

The  relative  value  of  forage  crops  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  quantity  of  di- 
gestible nutrients  they  carry.  In  the 
table  below  are  given  the  number  of 
pounds  of  digestible  protein,  carbohy- 
drates and  fats  furnished  by  the  more 
common    forage   crops   used    for   hay: 


Pound*  of  Digettible  Nutrients  in  One  Ton 
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Alfalfa   hay 

220 

792 

.June  1— 
first  cutting 

lied  Clover  hay 
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66        June  25 

Crimson 
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Cow  Peu  hay ... 
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Timothy    hay... 
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Corn  stover 

M 
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14            Nov. 

Wheat  Baan 
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54 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the 
table  that   alfalfa.   Crimson   clover   and 
Boy  bean  hay  carry  nearly  as  much  di- 
gestible protein  per  ton  as  does  wheat 
bran.     It   is   the   protein   that   costs  so 
much  money   when  we  purchase  feeds. 
No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing 
ji  heavy  flow  of  milk  during  the  winter 
season    without    furnishing    protein    in 
some  form.       Since  there  are  so  many 
crops  that  may  be  grown  for  hay  that 
furnish  a  high  percentage  of  protein  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  good  farm 
management  to  grow  more  of  this  class 
of    feed.      The    table    shows    that    corn 
stover    so    generally    fed    contains    less 
than    half  as   much   protein   as   alfalfa, 
soy  bean  and  Crimson  clover  hay.  Wheat 
bran  is  often  considered  a  standard  by 
which  other   protein-carrying  materials 
are  measured,  yet  it  is  very  little  ahead 
of  alfalfa  hay. 

Aside  from  the  composition  and  diges- 
tibility of  forage  there  must  be  consider- 
ed the  time  required  to  grow  the  crop, 
the  yield  per  acre  and  the  effect  on  the 
soil,  and  the  cost  per  acre  or  ton.  No 
dairy  farm  sfiould  depend  entirely  upon 
one  forage  crop.  In  case  of  failnie  the 
shortage  is  severely  felt.  The  fact  that 
some  of  these  crops  may  be  harvested 
for  hay  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of 


May  gives  wide  latitude  in  the  matter 
of  supply.    For  instance,  Cj-imson  clover 
is  made  into  hay  by  June  1st,  which  is 
about  the  time  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
is  harvested.    A  glance  at  the  table  will 
show  the  approximate  dates  of  harvest- 
ing.   Red  clover  hay  is  one  of  the  best 
feeds  that  can  be  used  for  general  pur- 
poses on  the  dairy  farm.     It  is  desirable 
for  both  the  young  growing  stock  and 
the  milking  animals.    The  difficulty  with 
which    Red    clover    is    being    grown    in 
many  parts  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
increasing,  with  the  result  that  the  crop 
is  not  so  dependable.     This  is  true  es- 
pecially where  clover  is  grown  alone  and 
not  with  timothy.    Red  clover  should  be 
grown     wherever     possible,     but     there 
s-hould  be  a  second  forage  crop  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  the  clover  fails.     So 
much   time  elapses  from  the  time  Red 
clover  is  seeded  until  it  is  ready  to  cut 
that    it    has   to    undergo    more    chances 
than  most  crops.     The  tonnage  of  Red 
clover  is  not  heavy,  averaging  perhaps 
1  to  \V'i  tons  per  acre.    Under  favorable 
conditions    a    second    cutting    may    be 
made  the  same  summer.     With  a  good 
ciop  of  Red  clover  in  the  rotation  there 
will  be  less  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land.    Every  effort  should 
be    made   to   grow    Red    clover   even    if 
considerable  dependence  is  placed  upon 
some  other  forage  crop. 

Where  Red  clover  is  becoming  less  de- 
pendable or  where  an  increased  amount 
ol  leguminous  hay  is  desired  the  soy 
bean  may  be  introduced.  This  crop  is 
an  annual  and  may  be  matured  in  from 
90  to  100  days.  The  portion  of  the  sea- 
son the  soy  bean  occupies  enables  it  to 
fit  in  well  with  most  of  our  crop  rota- 
tions. If  cut  for  hay  it  is  removed  in 
time  to  sow  wheat,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  corn 
which  usually  precedes  the  wheat.  Where 
Crimson  clover  does  well  it.  and  the  soy 
beans  make  a  double  crop  on  thi  same 
land  in  one  season.  The  rotation  may 
lie  as  follows:  First  year,  corn,  followed 
by  Crimson  clover  seeded  at  the  last  cul- 
tivation; second  year.  Crimson  clover 
cut  for  hay  and  followed  by  soy  beans, 
also  ciit  for  hay  and  seeded  to  wheat; 
third  year,  wheat;  fourth  year.  Red  clo- 
ver. This  rotation  furnishes  three  cut- 
tings of  legume  hay  per  year,  each  of 
which  will  return,  on  good  land,  1% 
tons  per  acre.  Another  advantage  of 
this  combination  is  that  the  harvesting 
of  the  three  legumes  is  well  distributed, 
viz..  May,  June  and  September.  This 
rotation,  however,  is  not  adapted  to 
regions  north  of  Delaware,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  season  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  Crimson  clover  to  pass  the  win- 
ter. If  the  Crimson  clover  is  omitted 
the  soy  bean  may  occupy  the  entire  sea- 
son the  second  year. 

The  great  advantage  of  soy  beans  as 
a  forage  crop  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
ciop  may  be  cut  for  hay  at  any  stage  of 
maturity  from  the  time  the  plant  passes 
cut  of  blossom  until  the  leaves  jturn  yel- 
low, an  interval  of  several  weeks.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  maturity,  when  the 
pods  begin  to  form,  the  plant  carries  a 
higher  per  cent,  of  protein,  but  less  total 
weight,  than  when  allowed  to  approach 
maturity.  After  the  seeds  or  beans 
form  the  content  of  oil  rises  rapidly. 
The  beans  contain  from  18  to  22  per 
cent,  of  oil,  which  gives  the  v.aluable 
laxative  property  to  the  feed.  If  the 
beans  are  made  into  hay  when  the  seeds 
are   nearly    formed,   the   feed    will    con- 


tain as  much  or  more  protein  than  the 
best  of  alfalfa  hay,  and,  In  addition, 
sufficient  oil  to  give  the  effect  of  feeding 
oil  meal.  Most  dairymen  prefer  to  cut 
the  beans  at  a  stage  when  both  of  these 
qualities  can  be  secured.  Occasionally 
the  beans  are  threshed  and  then  ground 
together  with  corn  in  order  to  balance 
the  ration.  The  beans  alone  contain 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  protein,  which 
is  about  as  rich  as  cotton  seed  and  lin- 
seed meal.  Since  the  beans  may  be  cut 
at  almost  any  stage  of  maturity  f-r  hay 
this  enables  the  grower  to  plant  later 
OJ-  harvest  earlier,  as  he  may  desire,  and 
this  is  no  small  item,  particularly  when 
wheat  is  to  follow.  While  we  generally 
consider  alfalfa  the  premier  forage  crop, 
yet  the  soy  bean  is  adapted  to  a  greater 
range  of  soil  conditions.  Soy  beans  will 
make  a  good  growth  even  on  acid  soil. 
They  are  an  excellent  crop  to  follow  a 
fall-sown  crop  like  wheat  that  has  failed 
to  pass  the  winter.  Very  often  land  that 
is  rather  cold  and  wet  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  not  well  adapted  to  the  plant- 
ing of  corn,  may  be  utilized  for  soy 
beans.  The  fact  that  the  soy  bean  is 
planted  and  harvested  between  two 
frosts,  that  is,  during  one  season,  lessens 
the  risks  that  accompany  the  growing 
cf  Red  clover  and  alfalfa. 

On  many  farms  it  would  be  found  de- 
sirable to  split  the  acreage  sown  to  oats 
and  grow  soy  beans  for  hay.  The  soy 
bean  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
direct  money  crop.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  feeds  that  is  raised  on  the 
farm  for  milk  producing  and  growing 
animals.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  well 
to  sell  the  timothy  hay  and  feed  the  soy 
beans.  A  ton  of  timothy  hay  removes 
less  plant  food,  phosphoric  acid  and  iK)t- 
afch,  from  the  soil  than  a  ton  of  legume 

hay. 

Red  clover,  alfalfa  and  soy  bean  hay 
properly  supplement  corn  stover,  as  they 
form  a  more  nearly  balanced  ration.  The 
dairyman  and  stockman  of  the  East 
feeds  large  quantities  of  stover  which 
would  give  much  larger  returns  with 
any  class  of  stock  if  fed  in  connection 
with  a  legume  hay. 

In  addition  to  Red  clover,  which  must 
be  considered  a  permanent  part  cf  our 
cropping  system,  the  soy  bean  and  Crim- 
son clover  are  the  two  crops  whi(  h  offer 
the  greatest  possibilities  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  forage.  They 
are  better  adapted  both  from  composi- 
tion, length  of  season,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  blended  into  the 
rotation  on  a  stock  farm  than  any  other 
cop.  Alfalfa  is  in  a  class  to  itself, 
since  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  crop  rota- 
tions where  a  consideralde  portion  of 
the  land  is  devoted  to  grain  growing. 
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tell  how  you  can  increase 
your  farm  profits  and  build 
up  your  farm  through  more 
profitable  farming  methods, 
including  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers. Crops,  soils,  seeds, 
lime,  cultural  methods,  har- 
vesting, marketing,  drain- 
age, cover  crops,  farm  man- 
ures, rotations,  etc.,  are 
among  subjects  discussed. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to 
Ignore  FertiUty  Subjects 

Present  high  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts make  larger  yields  doubly 
profitable.  Our  soil  books  are  free. 
You  should  have  a  set  to  study 
before  planting  season  opens. 
Inform  yourself  by  writing  for  them. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

o/<A«  National  Fertilizer 
Aesociation 


Chicago 

Dept.153 


Baltimore 
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Fann,  Garden  aoJ  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmers'  bit?  questions. 
How  can  I  prow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  biffh 
priced  seed  go  farthest  2   Tha 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best   ufb  or  hit'h   priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  aero. 
Every    seed  picre   in    its    place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form    depth;    cvtii 
spacinsr.    Wo  mnko 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinpry.       S<"nd 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanMTgCo.,6oz  IB,  Grenlocli^N.J. 


Green  Manure — The  Solution  of 
the  Humus  Problem 

GI-:oiUiI-:    .lORDAN. 

Reports  emanating  from  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  are  to  the  effect  that 
harnyard  manure  is  selling  in  certain 
places  for  as  much  as  $4  per  ton.  There 
is  something  more  than  a  question  of 
mere  plant  foo<J  behind  this— it  is  a 
question  of  humus  supply. 

These  high  prices  for  barnyard  ma- 
nure are  not  being  paid  by  the  general 
farmer,  they  are  coming  from  the  truck- 
er. With  plant  food  much  cheaper  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  trucker,  it 
would  appear,  should  buy  these  rather 
than  the  manure;  but  the  gist  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  soils  humic  content  is 
the  barometer  of  crop  production. 
Humus  in  the  soil  gives  that  friability 
which  lime,  fertilizer,  and  even  the  best 
of  tilth  fail  to  give.  Without  it  mois- 
ture conservation  is  a  hopeless  idea.  A 
lack  of  humus  allows  for  leaching  of 
plant  food,  already  available,  it  allows 


ENORMOUS    PROFITS 
TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

fil  Products 


TOILET  ARTICLES.  PERFUMES,  SPICES, 
FLAVORS/SOAPS,  MEDICINES.  AND  SPECIALTIES. 
Over  90  big  every  day  ieller».  Wanted  in  every  home. 
Good  repealerf.  Exclusive  territory  to  MEN  OR 
WOMEN.  All  or  spare  time.  Why  be  a  laboring  drudge 
when  you  can  enter  an  easy,  permanent  business  with 
a  big  income  >  NO  CONTRACT.  NO  RIG  REQUIRED. 
NEED  NOT  INVEST  ONE  CENT.  OUTFIT  FREE. 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  Full  instructions 
Riven  The  chanreof  »  lifletiiiie.  D-m't  mlts  it  TertiU.fj 
giiinR  f»«l      Write  for  partioiil»rii  fiviriK  MC  »nd  ocnipatioii 

Duo  Factories,  Dept.  H.  21.  North  Java.  N.  Y. 


CLOVER 


CHEAP 


u 

TlNM«*B«y 
Crop  very  «hort. 

_ Buy    before  ml- 

vanoe  and  save  money.  Get  our  Bpecial  lo^  prica  and 
froeaamples  of  our  pore.lowa  Grown.New  f^,rj>I>  R««e«J,^ 
TaatMl  Clovar  and  Tlmotky  Seed.  A^«o  Alfalfa  Ataike, 
Sweet  aover.  All  klndagraM  seed .  I<»-P^»^"« 'X^' 
quoting  all  field  Beedi.  Save  money  by  writlnf  ■«  «';2i 
A    A.  BimiV  SCCD  CO.     Bo*  129.       CLANINDA.  IOWA 


CLOVER 


AtWKOLCaLE 

We  aave  you  money. 
Boy  now  before  ad- 
vance.  Crop  short.  We 
expect  hiirher  prfeefl. 
Don't  buy  Field  Seeds  of  any  Hnd  until  yon  see  our 
samples  and  prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  quality, 
tested  Clover  .Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  <;k>ver  and  Alsike; 
■old  subject  to  yoor  s4>proval  and  government  test.  Write 
todar  fnr  aamptM.apeetalpricKa  arxl  blaProftt-Hhaiine  BetKl  GaMr. 

«fnerioan  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  OepI  129   CMeefo,  lllineit 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  In  The  Practical 
Fanner." 


a  puddled  soil   in  wet  weather,   and  a 
dry,  baking  soil  in  seasons  of  drought 

Truckers  and  farmers  are  only  begin- 
ning to  take  advantage  of  the  humus 
to  be  secured  through  the  medium  of  the 
proper  growth  of  cover  crops. 

Perhaps   localities   in   the   sandy   soil 
districts  furnish  the  best  illustration  of 
what  a  cover  crop   is  worth.     One   in- 
stance is  in  the  Maryland  tomato  dis- 
trict.   This  year's  crop  was  poor.    Prac- 
tically every  farmer  when  discussing  the 
crop  would  bring  in  some  mention  of  a 
two-day  heavy  rain  in  July — the  toma- 
toes were  fine  until  this  rain,  but  after 
that  the  growth  was  checked,  the  fruit 
small,    and   disease   took  a  firmer   grip 
upon    the    vines.      But    there    was    one 
farmer  with  a  10-ton  crop  in  a  2-ton  dis- 
trict,  who   naturally   was   not  worried, 
and  an  investigation  of  his  fields  showed 
that    there    was    no   difference    in    soil, 
treatment  or  seed.     The  main  difference 
was  that  he  had  turned  under  a  crop  of 
rye  on  one  field  and  a  crop  of  clover  on 
the  other.     There  was  but  one  conclu- 
sion to  be  made,  and  that  was  that  the 
additional  humus  in  the  soil  of  the  one 
farm  held  the  soluble  plant  food  of  the 
soil     and     fertilizer,     thus     preventing 
leaching,   and   giving  the  added  benefit 
of  good  tilth. 

The  rye  and  clover  were  sown  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  since  the 
farmer  made  it  a  practice  not  to  follow 
tomatoes  with  tomatoes.  He  estimated 
the  amount  of  green  manure  turned  un- 
der at  five  tons  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of 
producing  it  about  $2  per  acre. 

It  Is  not,  however,  the  sandy  soils 
alone  that  respond  to  this  green  manure 
treatment,  for  a  clay  soil  often  needs 
"opening"  Just  as  the  sandy  soil  needs 
"tightening;"  and  without  barnyard  ma- 
nure In  larger  quantities  than  the  aver- 
age farmer  has  available,  the  cover  crop 
is  the  only  salvation. 

Occasionally  the  cover  crop  may  fail, 
due  to  the  season  or  to  factors  that 
would  cause  the  failure  of  other  crops. 
Cover  crops  sown  in  corn  may  fail  be- 
cause of  a  poor  seedbed  or  improper  cul- 
tivation of  the  corn.  The  soil  may  be 
sour,  or  the  fertility  too  low  to  give  a 
good  strong  growth.  Fertilizers  are 
rarely  used  for  cover  crops,  since  the 
fertilization  of  the  prece'ding  crop  still 
leaves  sufficient  plant  food,  although  it 
is  becoming  general  in  many  localities 
to  take  into  consideration  this  point  by 
adding  additional  fertilizer  to  the  main 
crop  for  this  purpose.  In  growing  green 
manure  crops  on  poor  land  it  is.  how- 
ever, a  big  mistake  to  omit  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  Unless  a  good  crop  of  ma- 
terial is  produced  to  turn  under  the 
year's  time  has  heen  largely  wasted.  It 
Is  much  better  e<onomy  to  fertilize  and 
Insure  a  good  crop  of  green  manure  and 
then  recover  all,  or  nearly  all,  this 
fertilizer  when  the  green  manure  decays 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  soil, 
Maryland. 


time  you  want  to  cultivate  your  fields 
you  have  to  go  around  the  stumps,  tiring 
the  horses  and  yourself. 

Now,  the  reason  there  are  so  many 
stumps  left  on  farms  that  have  been  cul- 
tivated a  long  time  is  that  where  there 
are  only  a  few  stumps  left  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  go  to  the  great 
Uibor  necessary  to  take  them  out.  Most 
anybody  can  sit  down  and  figure  where 
it  will  be  unprofitable  this  year  to  take- 
the  time  and  expend  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  get  all  the  fields  clear. 

But  this  is  poor  figuring.  The  expense 
of  taking  out  the  stumps  should  not  be 
spread  over  one  year's  operation,  but 
over  ten  or  fifteen  years'  operation,  be- 
cause the  average  hard-wood  stump  now 
Uft  in  your  fields  will  still  be  there  ten 
o»'  fifteen  years  from  now,  unless  it  is 
taken  out. 

And  as  against  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion of  removing  it  you  should  figure  the 
increased  facility  with  which  you  may 
work  in  the  fields  and  the  productiveness 
of  the  land  on  whicli  the  stump  stands, 
not  for  one  year,  but  for  fifteen  years. 

Figuring  this  way  the  labor  of  taking 
out  the  stumps  is  the  most  profitable 
labor  you  cWiuld  do. 

And  with  the  modern  highly  improved 
stump  pullers  now  in  the  market  It  Is 
possible  not  only  to  snatch  out  your  own 
stumps  at  a  profit  to  yourself  in  the  long 
run,  but  also  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
puller  even  during  the  first  year.  If  you 
have  stumps  your  neighbors  have  stumps 
also,  and  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
not  only  cleared  their  own  field,  but  have 
made  money  out  of  their  puller  during 
the  first  year  by  clearing  up  the  fields  of 
their  neighbors. 


Queries  Answered 

Applylnic    Mine    on    Wheat. — J     R     G 

Doiawaie.  writes:  "I  am  undecided  as  to 
vi'hetlier  or  not  It  is  advisable  to  apply  lime 
either  as  lump  lime  sialied.  or  ground  lime, 
by  drill  on  wheat  land  Just  sown  this  fall. 
I  he  laud  was  in  t'rimson  clover  last  summer 
and  the  clover  was  turned  and  cowpeas  were 
s*.wu  In  rows  for  seed.  These  were  harvestea 
and  then  the  land  plowed  and  wheat  sown. 
\>ould  you  advise  applying  lime  to  this  wheat 
now.'  Ihe  laud  needs  lime,  however,  and  If 
1  do  not  apply  now.  will  do  so  ne.tt  season." 

Lime  may  be  applied  without  danger 
to  the  wheat  if  It  is  in  a  dormant  condi- 
tion. It  is  best  to  spread  the  lime  when 
the  ground  is  dry  or  frozen.  I  have 
seen  very  good  results  from  lime  on 
clover  when  applied  in  this  manner.  If 
your  land  is  acid,  ilme  applied  during  the 
winter  will  aid  in  getting  a  stand  of 
clover  next  spring. 


Stumps — The  Champion  Idlers 

Somebody  said  that  if  a  man  could 
work  at  the  full  height  of  his  power  for 
at  least  one  hour  each  day  you  would  be 
amazed  at  what  he  had  accomplished 
during  the  year. 

Every  farmer  knows  how  much  better 
he  could  do  If  there  was  nothlni?  idle 
on  his  land,  and  if  he  could  use  his  own 
hours  to  the  best  ends,  but  the  champion 
Idlers  of  the  world  are  the  stumps. 

There  Is  plenty  of  excuse  for  almost 
any  kind  of  a  tree  on  the  farm,  but  there 
Is  no  excuse  at  all  for  stumps.  A  stump 
Is  producing  nothing,  and  more  than 
that  It  Is  keeping  out  of  cultivation  what 
may  be  the  best  land  on  the  farm.  In 
addition  to  this,  like  most  idlers,  the 
stump  Is  constantly  In  the  way.    Every 


„...^»»»''"«  .^»'«-«<-— »f-  n..  rennsylvania, 
wiitts:  Will  y,n\  be  kind  enough  to  advise 
uic  wlicth.M-  It  would  Im*  possible  for  lue  to 
s<i\v  spriiifj  wheat  on  our  farms  in  iH-'flAare' 
We  h.ive  some  laud  there  which  we  wish  to 
sow   to  a  spring  croji." 

Spring  wheat  does  not  do  well  so  far 
south.  Tests  conducted  at  the  Delaware 
Experiment  Station  indicate  that  spring 
sewn  wheat  is  practically  a  failure.  The 
hot  weather  which  accompanies  the 
rather  late  ripening  of  spring  wheat 
causes  the  kernels  to  shrivel  badly. 

Scheduled  Farmers'  Meetings 

Farmers  W.'..k.  \V.  Va.  Kxperiment  Station, 
.MoiKaiitowu.    W.    Va..   .Jan.    IS. 

Winter  Short  J'ourscs.  Maryland  State  Vo\. 
lege.  <-..|legH   I'ark.   .M<l..  .Ian  L'  to  .March  !» 

Annual  meeting  «.f  West  Virginia  .State 
Horticultural    Society.    .Morgant..wn.    W.    Va., 

Winter  Short  <'ourses  Ohio  College  of  Agri- 
culture. f<.luml)us.  (>..  .Jan.  1!  to  Feb.  'i:\. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Crowers'  AssoTlatlon 
Uo«hestcr,   .N.    V..  .Ian.   ;]-.'.. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  Dover. 
1  f^  1 . ,   •■  ]i  n .   "  - 1  o . 

New  York  Stale  Agricultural  Society  and 
.New;  \ork  State  Association  of  ('ountv 
Agricultural   SocIcHps.  Albany.  .\.  Y..  .Ian.   \A 

IVnnsylvania  State  I»oani  of  Agriculture 
Staff  llortl.ultiiral  So«ietv.  State  Ureeders' 
Assorlatlon.  State  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
cintiou.    Ilarrisburg.    I'a..    .Ian.    I'.'M!,".. 

.New  .Jersey  State  lioard  of  A«»rlculture, 
Trenton.    .\.    .1..    Jan.    2A-2i\. 

Farmers'  Week.  Ohio  State  I'niversltv 
Columbus.   <»..   .Ian.    L't»   to   I\»l».    2. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association.  Colum- 
bus. <>..  .Ian.  .'to  to  Feb.  '*. 

Ohio  IVrcheron  IJreeders'  Association 
Columbus.    ()..    .Jan.    '.\\.  ««iou, 

Ohli»  Vegetable  (;rower8'  Association 
Columbus.   <»..    Feb     12. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show.  Ohio  .Siate  TTnl- 
versity.  Columbus.  <>..  .Ian.  2!»  to  l-'eb  *» 
Kntrles   c'ose   Wednesdav.    .Ian.    2.'t. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society.  Columbus 
O..  Jan.  30-:n. 


Are  You  Sure  of  Your  Seed  Com  ? 


Is  your  corn  properly  bred  to  produce  big  yleldB,  and 
properly-  cured  bo  a«  lo  retain  all  lt«  viiullty  uud  vigor? 

It  not,  belter  get  Harris'  seed  corn,  which  Is  carefully 
bred  and  cured  In  the  nio*il  etlectlve  manner. 

\  ou  want  the  best  eeeds  for  the  gui:deu  also. 

Get  them  direct  iroa  the  growers  at  wholesale  prices 

If  tliey  are  Harris'  seedB  they  are  good.  Kvery  lot  la  teHU>a  and  the 

per  cent  that  grow  w  marked  on  tbe  label.  You  do  not  have  to  guess 

how  thick  to  sow 


them. 

Better   get    our 

.  new  catalogue  full 

of  good  thiuga.   A 

card  will  bring  it. 

tiemi  today. 

Jescpk  Harris  €•. 
B«x59 

C«ldwater,     N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many   ^ 
will 


Aocordin^toour  tests 

98  percent 

[of  this  seed^rminafes 


Clover  Seed 


Our  high  grades  of  grass  seeds  are  the  most  care- 
fully selected  and  recleaued.     Highest  qualitv  in 
purity  and  gtruii nation.      To  grow  bumper  crops 
good  seed  must  l>e  sown.      We   pav   the  Ircl-'ht 
("ataloiriiiKl  sumi  les  free  if  yoti  mention  this  paper! 

Clicks  Seed  Farms,  Smoketown,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa 

*^~-^ — ~ —    -  — L 


S 


ALSIKE 

AND    TIMOTHY 

INVCSTIC*TC*-B«sl  and  Cheapasi  _ 

AUike  Clover  arul  Timothy  mixed.  FuUy  1-3  alsike  a  bic 
bar^in.  CIreatest  hay  and  p.isiure  combination  irrown 
Write  lor  Froo  Sample  aiitj  lOO  pa^e  catalog  and  circulars 
describmK  this  wonderful  trrasa  mixture.  Reate  anythinc 
you  lan  sow  and  ridiculouBly  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seod  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A  BKMRY  SEED  CO.,         Box   6M,        Clarlni.*,  lo«« 


Who  Gets  Your 
Profits? 


You  are  getting  more  money  for  your  milk. 
But  are  you  getting  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
prices?  Corn,  too,  is  high.  Does  this  mean 
profit  or  loss  to  you?  Perhaps  you  are  giving 
a  large  part  of  your  profits  to  the  western  corn 
growers.  Plan  now  to  keep  these  profits  at 
home  by  raising  your  own  corn. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Com  Fertilizers 

Will  help  you  grow  more  corn  on  the  same  acres 

For  sixty  years  these  brands  have  assisted  practical 
farmers  to  increase  their  crops  and  their  profits. 

Mr.  H.  W.  CoHingwood,  the  able  editor  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  says: 

"Our  experience  is  that  when  these  old  fields  arc 
plowed,  fertilized  reasonably,  and  planted  with  Flint  corn, 
they  will  give  a  surprising  yield  of  grain  and  forage. 

"Do  not  believe  those  who  tell  you  that  you  must  have 
manure  in  order  to  grow  corn.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  on 
record  have  been  grown  with  commercial  fertilizer  and  sod." 


//  you  will  mail  promptly  the  attached  coupon  we  will  send  you  our 
helpful  book  entitled  "Corn:  The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming." 
This  book  contains  84  pages  of  practical  information  for  Corn  Growers. 


Address  "Mail  Division'* 

The 

coe-mortimer 

Company 

•  UaSIOIAHV  Cf  tmc 
AMCHICAN   AaMICULTUMAL  ChCMICAL   CO. 

51  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 

tirUSE  THE  COUPON 


THK  COE-MORTIMKR  CO.,  "Mail  Division" 

51  CiiAMBKKS  St..  Niiw  York.  N.  Y. 
Hentleinen:  — 

riease  send  me  yoilr  special  Corn  H(M>k. 

I  raise acres  <)f  corn. 

I  ">*« tons  of iertilizer. 

I'lease  quote  mepricesoii 

^'ame U.P.D.  N<.. 

I'O state 


(W4!.t^',»- 
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All  letters,  inouirlos  and  requeets  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


What  it  Means  Next  Year 

If  there  is  another  industry  in  these 
United  States  that  promises  more  than 
poultry  in  relative  volume  tor  nex],  year 
it  should  be  given  a  place  in  the  lime- 
light. Just  now,  at  least,  it  is  not  in 
Bight. 

How  many  poultry  raisers  (and  every 
kind,  large  or  small,  is  included)  have 
sold  to  the  last  feather  is  not  know;i; 
it  is  known,  however,  that  the  markets 
have  been  flooded  with  chicken  meat  be- 
cause of  a  doubt  that  the  winter  could  be 
financially  weathered  because  of  high 
grain  prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  profit  on  the 
retained  portion  of  the  flock  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  greater  than  could  have 
been  secured  from  the  portion  that  went 
to  market.  However,  that  part  of  the 
poultryraan's  private  business  does  not 
enter  into  this  discussion,  except  so  far 
as  it  bears  upon  the  demand  which  will 
be  created  next  spring,  for  hatching 
"eggs,  day-old  chicks,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, accessories   and   feedstuffs. 

Day-old  chick  producers  are  already 
feeling  the  demand  for  next  season's 
supply;  manufacturers  are  planning  in- 
creased facilities  and  milling  concerns 
are  arranging  for  increased  distribution. 
Breeders,  both  male  and  female,  are  in 
demand  now,  with  a  tight  market 
throughout  the  country. 

Logic  indicates  that  if  there  is  a  short- 
age ever  so  slight  beyond  whatever  de- 
mand may  be  made  on  the  poultry  re- 
sources of  the  country  next  year  still 
another  year  of  demand  will  follow. 

Obviously  the  demand,  in  even  slight- 
ly abnormal  years,  is  an  Increase  over 
each  preceding  year,  coming  about 
through  natural  conditions. 

How  best  to  take  the  profits  which 
are  bound  to  accrue  from  this  coming 
season's  business  is  a  matter  almost 
wholly  unlnvolved  and  entirely  without 
risk;  its  accomplishment  automatically 
secures  a  twofold  result.  To  meet  this 
Increased  demand  will  require  an  invest- 
ment in  additional  hatching  and  rearing 
facilities  (one  year's  returns  on  which 
usually  wipe  out  the  expenditures); 
the  second  feature  of  the  twofold  result 
is  the  consumption  of  raw  material 
(eggs  for  hatching),  a  reduction  in  the 
number  available  for  cold  storage  and 
the  increased  price  which  these  eggs 
will  bring. 

Beyond  any  question  the  price  of  eggs 
for  any  purpose  was  never  nearer  the 
cont»-o!  of  the  producer  than  it  will  be 
jn  1917.  The  distance  in  price  between 
the  producer  and  consumer  may  be 
greater  next  year  than  it  is  now,  though 
that  part  of  the  game  is  of  no  concern, 
in  this  instance,  to  the  producer;  he  is 
after  more  money  for  his  product — the 
consumer  Is  at  warfare  with  the  middle- 
men, sharks,  jugglers,  whatever  they  be, 
and  will  win  or  lose  as  he  |s  strong  or 
weak — the  producer  is  the  neutral  and 
therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  fight 
between  the  two  above. 

Prices  now,  at  this  moment,  have  not 
been  affected  by  any  public  boycott,  gov- 
ernmental inquisition  or  decrease  in  de- 
mand. Neither  has  a  liberal  yield  been 
Of  any  service  in  pulling  down  the  mar- 
ket on  anything  but  stored  supplies. 
Fresh  eggs  are  relatively  just  as  valua- 
ble, and  a  little  more  so,  than  last  year 


at  this  time,  and  will  continue  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  food  shark  whom  pub- 
lie  effort  has  caused  to  drop  a  portion 
of  his  anticipated  proflts. 

With  farmers,  particularly  those  pro- 
ducing the  higher  selling  grains,  a  bird 
in  the  hand  appeared  to  be  worth  two  in 
the  bush,  in  consequence  grains  were 
sold  along  with  the  chickens  and  the  loss 
on  the  chickens  because  of  the  glut  pro- 
duced, became  a  rude  jolt  rather  than 
a  golden  plumed  handful.  But  these 
selfsame  farmers,  through  sheer  force  of 
circumstances,  will  profit  next  spring 
when  cold  storage  collectors  will  be  re- 
ceived with  brass  bands  and  keys  tO  the 
country  at  large,     y 


Value  of  Good  Breeding 

Never  has  it  appeared  more  imperative 
that  better  breeding  should  be  prac- 
ticed than  it  must  be  this  coming  sea- 
son. February,  in  its  very  lasl  days, 
will  witness  the  lighting  of  thousands 
of  incubator  lamps  to  get  out  the  heavier 
varieties  for  early  fall  production  and 
/rom  then  on  until  the  middle  of  June 
the  peep  of  the  new-born  egg  layer  will 
be  heard  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cellars  throughout  this  big  country.  Mil- 
lions of  chicks  will  come  into  existence 
that  will  scarcely  be  worth  their  downy 
covering,  except,  possibly,  as  "spring- 
ers." Profitable,  as  such,  -'tis  true,  but 
what  of  those  that  the  egg  must  come 
from  next  fall?     * 

Bred  regardless  of  previous  perform- 
««nce,  either  because  of  good  looks  or 
,carcity  of  numbers;  bred  to  a  neigh- 
bor's cast-off  male  or  a  "swap"  across  tl;e 
line  fence,  is  not  the  kind  of  breeding 
that  is  going  to  give  a  full  yield  of  eggs 
next  October.  From  November  1st  to 
January  1st  is  the  high  tide  of  money 
getting  from  eggs — after  January  1st 
the  market  reverses  itself  to  reach  the 
collector's  price.  Nearly  fifty  weeks  of 
lay  is  the  pullet's  duty  and  she  should 
be  of  the  kind  that  can  perform  that 
amount  of  work.  Bred  right  she  will — 
bred   wrong  she  cannot. 

There  are  real  things  being  done  to 
bring  about  greater  egg  yields  by  men 
devoted    to   commercializing   their   own 
resources   and   successes — men   who   be- 
lieve so  much  In  the  near-possibilities 
that  they  are  risking  huge  sums  to  make 
over  not  only  their  own  flocks,  but  are 
staking   their    reputations   against    fail- 
ures in  the  flocks  of  buyers.     Not  alone 
are   these   efforts   conflned   to   what  are 
termed    utility    breeders — poultry    show 
men   are  working  for   more   than   "the 
thing  of  beauty"  that  will  be  "a  joy  for- 
ever"— it    is    the    fowl    of    set    lines    of 
beauty  embraced  in  the  egg  layer  that 
is  entitled  to  be  called  a  producer,  just 
as  is  the  Jersey  cow  of  one  flxed  shape, 
one   never  changing  set  of  colors,  and 
almost   a   fixed   weight   for   its  variety. 
Likewise   the    Hoistein    is    fixed    in    its 
size,  color  scheme  and  weight,  just  as 
the  Leghorn  is  different  from  the  Rock 
or  Wyandotte.     Strains  of  Jersey  cows 
give  more  milk  than  other  strains;  some 
strains    produce   more   butter   fat   than 
others;    strains   of  several   varieties   of 
poultry  are  better  egg  producers  than 
their  counterparts  in  other  strains  of  the 
same  varieties,  and  no  one  variety  has 
yet  been  proven  better  producers  than 
another,  the  honors  In  all  authenticated 
egg  laying  competitions  have  gone  one 
year  to  one  variety  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  to  another,  all  the  way  from 


Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  through  Black 
Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Langshans,  to  Leghorns,  etc, 

These  men  are  entitled  to  the  results 
that  must  come  from  their  efforts.  Six 
years  ago  the  egg  producing  world  was 
startled  by  a  foreign  pen  of  five  birds 
running  up  a  score  that  firmly  estab- 
lished the  200-egg  hen  in  America,  the 
second  year  and  each  succeeding  year 
bringing  more  evidence  in  corroboration 
of  the  200-eggs  hen's  existence. 

In  the  meantime  American  breeders 
had  purchased  some  of  the  offspring  of 
the  wonderful  foreign  layers  and  in  four 
years  outbred  the  foreigners  at  their 
own  game,  winning  by  safe  margins. 
Today  the  poultry  industry  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  position  it  oc- 
cupied six  years  ago  and  the  light  of 
day  can  be  seen  through  greater  egg 
yields  from  better  breeding. 

From  the  trapnest  the  American  poul- 
tryman  learned  little  in  its  twenty  years 
of  widely  scattered  and  remote  use  ex- 
cept that  some  fowls  laid  well  and  oth- 
ers did  not — now,  at  this  moment,  the 
trapnest  Is  the  foundation,  the  indicator, 
governor,  piston  rod,  the  steam  that 
drives  it,  if  you  will,  that,  in  combina- 
tion  with  a  study  of  the  outward  (and 
inward,  as  far  as  we  can  go  with  a  liv- 
ing animal)'  characteristics  that  travel 
hand  in  hand  with  production,  high  or 
low,  and  point  the  way  to  a  reproduc- 
tion, by  heredity,  of  the  kind  we  have  to 
deal  with  for  profit. 

Coincidentally  with  research  along 
lines  to  determine  why  is  a  layer,  comes 
the  knowledge  that  the  male,  bom  of  a 
female  with  certain  peculiarities  or 
characteristics,  possesses  them  to  the 
same  degree  that  his  dam  did,  provided 
his  sire  does  not  predominate  in  objec- 
tionable characteristics  possessed  by  his 
dam  and  granddam.  To  a  very  great  ex- 
tent these  objectionable  characteristics 
can  be  determined  by  anatomical  ex- 
amination before  mating — the  law  of 
heredity  prescribes  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  ability  to  lay  is  from  the 
female  through  her  son  to  his  daughter. 
In  order  that  egg  yields  may  be  im- 
proved the  poultrymon  must  reject  the 
non-layers,  breed  only  to  those  females 
with  records  with  a  male  of  known  par- 
entage and  continue  to  throw  out  the 
poor  producers  for  several  years.  And 
it  is  worth  while,  for  the  average  of  70 
eggs  per  bird  does  not  pay;  120  eggs 
per  bird  produces  a  profit,  while  the  real 
money  comes  from  every  egg  over  ten 
dozen.  Any  male  that  is  possessed  of  a 
pedigree  Is  worth  more  than  the  barn- 
yard beauty  a  thousand  fold,  and  Is 
worth  all  of  his  purchase  price  and  a 
great  deal  more. 


suggested  above  it  will  be  necessary  to 
rearrrange  the  present  food  formulae  in 
use  in  each  case,  therefore,  the  value  of 
present  constituents  must  be  known,  all 
of  which  are  obtainable  from  govern- 
ment bulletins.  A  postal  card  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  bring  the  information 
required. 


125,000  Chicks  for  1917 

Increased  capacity  means  our  prices 
are  now  the  lowest.  We  are  baby 
chick  specialists,  have  eight  vears 
experience,  have  hundreds  of  ciis- 
tumers  tliat  order  chicks  from  us 
year  after  year.  Our  chicks  are  the 
big.  strong,  husky, vitality  kind.  S.C 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
B.  P.  Rocks,  W  Wyandottes,  B.  Minorcas  and 
Broiler  Chicks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
station.  No  order  too  small,  no  order  too  large. 
Booklet  free.  Write  today. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  20.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Merihew's  Buff  Leghorns  Win 

best  display  silver  cup,  color  and  sliai^e  specials  N.  Y. 
Htate  Fair,  1!)16.  Choice  utility  and  exhibition  stock 
for  sale,  good  hens  fl.SO  each.  Males  |2.00  and  up. 
Hatisfactlon  guaranteed 

LORA  E.  MERIIIEW,  n»r»tlion,  N.  T. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pullets  bred  from  pedigreed  layers,  at  reasonable 
prices.  If  you  wish  to  improve  laying  quality  and 
color  of  your  flock,  get  one  of  my  cockerels. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  324,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


TOTS  BIG  BOOK  FREE 


POULTRY  AMD  SQUABS  FOR  PROnT.  An  Mierelo. 
pedia  of  poultry  Information.  Written  by  •  man  who 
knowa.     Leadins  Tarietiea  of  poultry  and   picaona  In 


ledia  of  poultry  information.    Written  by  a  man  who 
nawa.     Leadins  Tarietiea  of  poultry  and   pi 
natural  eolora.  lx>w  pricea  on  lowla  and  ckk*  ■ 

Fraak  tvf  fnMn  Fum.  Bos  69  Oiatos.  lows 


CnAAial  DvIaa*  on  Quality  breeding  cockerels  of  the 
OpeCiai  rriCeS  following  varieties:  8.  C.  Black  Leg- 
nom,  Anconas  Bar.  Bock;  50  I.  Runner  ducks,  fl.IO 
each.  Quality  breeding  stock.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. E.  R.  Hummer  A  Co..  B.  D.  B,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


Trap-Nested  r^i'r^T.'  200  EGO  Strain 


Buff  Ply.  Roeki 


Stock  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  booklet  free.  SBtlufnction 
guaranteed.  PARAOIHE  POI'LTRT  KAKH.  Paradbe,  Pa.  Box  D. 


FOR  HAliE.  Pairs,  trios  pens;  all  varieties.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Orpingtons, Andalusians. 
Camplnes.  Hamlmrgs,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 
Prices  low.      Ralph  H.  Rakv,  R.  6,  Mlllersljurg,  O. 


i~^£^¥  best  blood   Ringlet  Plymouth  Rocks  to  Im- 
^-*d  prove  yourfiock;  vigorous,  large,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Write  your  wants.     Catalog  free. 
JOHN  W.  HAIjI*,  Ularlon  Mtation«  Md. 


Bronze  Warragansett,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red, 
black  and  flate  breeding  turkeys  for  sale.  From  the 
finest  flocks  in  America.  winners  at  the  leading 
•hows.  Special  prices.  Write  F.  A.  Clark.  Freeport.  O. 


Reducing  Cost  of  Poultry  Feeding 

While  grains  are  higli  in  price  the 
poultry  owner  is  going  to  use  what  feed- 
ing stuffs  he  may  find  available.  There 
are  a  number  of  grains  and  seeds  that 
can  be  put  to  good  use  in  feeding  poul- 
try, some  peculiar  to  certain  sections, 
like  broom  com  seed,  cotton  seed,  sor- 
ghum seed,  rice,  beans,  root  crops  (win- 
ter stored),  etc. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  good  in  eggs 
niay  result  from  the  use  of  these  sec- 
tional feedstuffs  it  is  well  that  some  lit- 
tle accurate  data  as  to  values  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  wishing  to  lower 
the  cost  of  feeding  while  maintaining 
the  egg  yield. 

Since  all  of  the  information  relative 
to  the  feeding  values  of  different  grains, 
ground  and  whole,  cannot  be  given  in 
these  columns,  those  interested  In  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  poultry  feeding  should 
secure  the  free  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Dept.   of   Agriculture  at  Washington. 

To   introduce   any   one  of   the   feeds 


Barron  Contest  Wyandottes 

Also  Lfghorns,  eggs,  cockerels,  pullets  at  right  prices. 
Mating  list.      W.  E.  CATHER,  R.  2,  Winchester,  Va. 

Mammoth  Bb<>N7.k  Ti'RKEV  Tomh  from  a67  lb.  tom, 
white  edgings  B.  P.  Rock  cockerels  Uoyal  Blue  strain 
best  type  and  celor.  M  Iss  Susie  Wrigiit,Vetcl>daIe,  Ky. 

90  Varieties.  Poultry,  pigeons.  dOKS,  ferrets,  guinea 
pigs,  hares  etc.,  folder  free.  Colore«l  descriptive  fiO-page 
book— 10c.    Bersey'o  Pet  Farm,  Telford.  Pa. 


Bryan  sLt.  BrahmBB,"Jumbofltraln,  "have  the  laying 
habit.  Kstabllshed  15  yrs.  Farm  raised  stock  for  sale. 
Guarantee  satisfaction.    Dan  Bryan.  Portland,  Ind. 


60  Variellea.  Pullets  ready  to  lay  $18.00  per  doz. 
Chicks,  djicks.  geese,  turkeys,  eggs.  Place  your  order 
now.    HoiM'K  I^ATCHKRI^:H,  Box  20,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Beautiful  Columbian  Wyandottbs  and  heavy  Rkd 
St'HSKX  (from  imported  stock).  Breeding  cockerels  a 
specialty.    Ralph  Woodward.  Box  18,  Grafton.  Mass. 


Mammoth  Bronae  Tarheya  bred  from  big  heiiK 
and  giant  toms-thnt  weigh  and  win.  Registered 
Poland  Chinas.  Si'nnvsidk  Farm,  Jonkhvillk.  Va. 


ForSal»-S.C.W.Uglitni  Pull«ls  "'''^"*  »'*^"' 


els.  WyckofT  strain  direct.   J.  M.  €i 


and    cocker- 
e,  Gllboa.N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronztt  Turkeys  and  Rom  Combod  Reds 
Jolin  D.  Smith,  IValton,  New  York 

Rlai>L  I  onhnrnc  ^^^  ^  ^'°  ''^^  ^V'  backed  by 
DiaCM  LCynurilS  years  of  careful  breeding.  Birdi 

fl.oo  and  up.  IMIlo  1>.  Myera,  MaryaTllle.Ohlo. 


Our  Barter  Column 


This  column  is  for  our  Subscribers  only— no  Real 
Estate  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  2  cents  |ier 
word:  no  advertisement  less  than  50  cents. 


C<or  Sale.  IM  acre  farm  on  Waldin'a  Ridge,  boiiM 
■^  and  bam,  fruit  of  most  kinds,  mineral  water,  flnt 
climate.  A  bargain.  Address  J.-f.  Oadd,  Graytvllle< 
Tennessee. 

Farma  For  Male.    One  contains  105  acres,  tti* 

othf  r  40.    Gooil  buildings  on  good  road.  Prices  low- 

For  particulars  call  on  owner,  M.  C.  Booi*h,  Atweter, 

Ohio.     P'.  car  stop  17  on  C.  A.  A  M.  V. 

Honey,  chunk  honey,  I'ic  per  pound  In  10  pound 
lots  or  more.  Fancy  mixed  comb  honey.  12>i.i  » 
box.  Fancy  white  clover  comb  at  15c.  Prices  F.  C).  B. 
Address.  RosfOK  F.Wixhon.  R.F.  D.  20,  Dundee,  N  «• 


For  Male  or  Exehan«e.    FuMer  and  .Tohn^nD 
farm  pump  engine,  used  a  very  short  time,  rost 
170  00.  cheap  for  cash:  also  a  pony  break  cart  chpnp. 


Would  exchange  either  or  both  for  anvthlng  can  n'f- 
Want  calves  of  any  of  the  polled  beef  breeds.  Wliw 
have  you  to  excbaofeT  F.  G.MxlfI>BKHAI.I.,Coop«r«- 


JanUa^y  1,   M)i7. 


Sooner  or  later  soifte  substitute  for 
the  present  dry  ration  must  come  as  a 
result  of  necessity;  wheat  will  be  pro- 
hibitive as  poultry  feed,  except  possibly 
the  bran  portion  of  it;  though  other 
brans  than  wheat  may  be  found  that 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Since  this  is 
the  case  experimental  work  will  be  rery 
much  in  evidence  in  the  next  year  or 
two  and  poultry  raisers  will  do  well  to 
start  something  along  these  lines.  Bar- 
ley will  partially  take  the  place  of  wheat 
under  certain  conditions,  likewise  buck- 
wheat will  assist  in  bringing  up  a  bal- 
anced ration,  or  rather  an  egg  making 
ration. 


Each  Hen  Has  a  Place 
Put  the  business  of  egg  getting  square- 
ly up  to  the  hen;  give  her  the  necessary 
feedstuffs  and  make  her  lay  or  sell  her 
to  market.  The  idle  hen  is  a  money 
waster  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 
There  is  no  place  in  American  enter- 
prise for  complete  indolence.  A  bunch 
of  feathers,  some  bones  and  a  little  flesh 
may,  upon  rare  occasions,  be  worth  look- 
ing at,  but  as  profit  payers  they  are  as 
useless  as  tin  nickles.  Get  a  move  on 
the  hen  in  the  right  direction  or  move 
her  to  the  butcher.  This  lady  of  leisure 
can  achieve  nothing  and  her  owner  can- 
not be  a  philanthropist  to  all  hendom. 
The  best  time  to  sell  a  hen  is  at  the  first 
sign  of  uselessness.  Any  hen  can  eat 
but  not  all  hens  lay  enough  to  pay  for 
their  feed.  A  non-layer  is  always  worth 
more  dead  than  alive,  even  if  she  has  to 
be  buried.  Every  home  table  needs  a 
chicken  occasionally  and  there  is  just  as 
good  eating  on  a  non-producer  as  there 
is  on  a  heavy  layer. 


Worth  W^hile  Suggestions 

Cleanliness  in  poultry  culture  is  just 
as  necessary  as  in  human  culture. 

Every  poultry  raiser  keeps  enough  fire 
to  heat  sufficient  water  for  a  warm  drink 
for  the  fowls  twice  a  day.  Over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  egg  is  water — lack  of  water 
will  cut  the  egg  yield  quicker  than  short 
rations. 

Changing  the  water  frequently  means 
better  health  for  the  birds;  quick 
changes  prevent  disease  spreading. 

We  can  take  a  good  many  leaves  out  of 
the  book  of  nature  by  observing  closely 
our  domesticated  animals. 

We  can  put  a  mighty  big  kink  in  the 
chain  of  time  by  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time. 

Patching  the  crack  that  lets  in  the 
sunlight  today  keeps  out  the  trouble- 
causing  drafts  that  will  come  in  tonight. 

Put  turkeys  on  your  list  for  next  sea- 
son's work;  a  half  dozen  eggs  will  give 
you  a  start. 

The  reason  for  sheltering  the  layers  is 
to  prevent  thei^  feed  from  being  con- 
verted into  heat  instead  of  eggs. 

Do  not  expect  the  layers  to  find  enough 
food  on  range  to  even  keep  them  half 
warm  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

There's  an  opening  for  the  man  who 
can  take  the  backache  out  of  a  hoe,  a 
mighty  good  one  at  that,  and  there's  a 
better  one  for  the  man  who  can  make 
hens  profitable  to  the  same  extent  pul- 
lets are  made  profitable. 
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town.  Pa. 


Shortage  in  Poultry 

J.   T.  CAMPBEIX. 

It  Is  probable  that  we  will  open  the 
season  next  year  with  a  40  per  cent, 
shortage  In  the  number  of  fowls  on 
farms.  Prom  this  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  prices  of  poultry  products  in  the 
near  future.  Breeding  fowls  will  be 
higher,  eggs  for  hatching  and  chicks  will 
test  more,  and  market  eggs  and  fowls 
will  bring  unusually  high  prices. 

During   the   past  season  the   poultry 


crop  was  short,  as  it  was  an  unfavorable 
season  for  rearing  chicks.  During  the 
present  season  the  poultry^ packers  have 
received  unusually  large  numbers  of 
fowls  and  our  eastern  markets  have  re- 
ceived heavy  shipments  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  demand.  I  have  met  many  farm- 
ers who  liave  sold  off  most  of  their  fowls 
on  account  of  high  prices  of  feeding 
stuffs.  Many  other  farmers  will  not  feed 
high  priced  grain  to  fowls  and  they  will 
be  left  to  rustle  for  themselves  and  will 
not  produce  much  under  such  conditions. 

With  the  poultry  business  in  such  a 
condition  the  outlook  is  very  good  for 
the  man  who  has  the  faith  to  give  his 
fowls  good  care  and  feeding.  Poultry- 
men  and  farmers  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  increase  and  improve  their  flocks 
next  spring. 

Pennsylvania  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Broom    Corn    Seed   for   Chlekena. — W. 

A.  II.,  PeDDsyirunia  :  "I  have  about  3.j  bushels 
of  broom  corn  seed.  I  have  been  feeding 
.some  of  this  to  my  chickens  mixed  with  other 
feed  and  find  that  they  consume  It  very 
eagerly.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  ad- 
vise the  feeding  value  of  this  seed." 

Broom  corn  seed  is  composed  of  14.1 
per  cent,  water*  and  85.9  per  cent,  dry 
matter,  the  dry  matter  containing  7.1 
per  cent,  fibre,  2  per  cent,  ash,  9.6  per 
cent,  protein,  64.7  per  cent,  carbohy- 
drates and  3.5  per  cent.  fat.  It  has  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1:7.6  and  a  potential 
energy  of  95.  Wheat  screenings  are 
slightly  better  as  a  feed,  while  buck- 
wheat is  not  quite  so  good.  Mixed  with 
whole  wheat  and  barley  the  proportions 
would  be  about  as  follows:  Wheat,  50 
lbs.;  barley,  20  lbs.;  and  broom  corn 
seed  30  lbs.  If  you  are  willing  to  put 
up  with  fewer  eggs  all  broom  corn  can 
be  fed  instead  of  wheat.  Broom  corn 
replacing  wheat  entirely  is  more  fatten- 
ing than  either  wheat  or  barley  and  can 
be  used  very  profitably  ou  broilers, 
springers  and  roosters. 


Private  EvK  Trade. — V.  T.  II..  New  Jer- 
sey, writes:  '•Will  you  tell,  through  your 
valuable  columns,  how  best  to  secure  prbate 
egg  trade  in  our  nearby  town?  It  has  about 
28,000   inhabitants." 

Your  opportunity,  if  you  are  not  too 
far  from  town,  should  be  a  splendid  one, 
and  in  all  probability  you  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  well  paying  set  of  customers. 
Fresh  eggs,  butter,  milk,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  eagerly  sought  by  all  city 
dwellers.  Learn  to  candle  your  eggs  for 
blood  spots  and  air  cells;  sell  nothing 
but  fresh  gathered  eggs  of  uniform  si^ 
put  up  in  attractive  cartons.  Make  your 
guarantee  of  freshness  absolute — have 
your  custoftiers  save  what  they  claim  is 
a  bad  egg  and  guarantee  to  give  six  eggs 
for  ^very  bad  one.  A  neat  card  bearing 
your  name  and  address  and  a  simple 
statement  in  left-hand  lower  corner  to 
this  effect,  "Fresh  Farm  Products,"  will 
dc  much  in  establishing  your  reliability 
and  business.  Courtesy  costs  nothing, 
and  promptness  is  just  as  inexpensive. 
11  your  goods  are  satisfactory  your  cus- 
tomers will  tell  their  neighbors,  and  be- 
fore you  know  it  you  will  have  all  the 
business  you  can  handle. 


Eimira  Ueights,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10-13.  H.  B. 
Peckbam.  ■ 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  15-20.  JUIiaa  C. 
Byrd. 

C'orry.  Pa.,  Jan.  15-20.     L.  M.  Durham. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15-21.  L.  J.  Bushnefl, 
Orlskany,   N.   Y. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  22-27.  Geo. 
I'arent. 

Marietta.  O.,   Jan.  22-27.     T.   N.  Fenn. 

.Mlddletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  23-26.  Charles  L. 
I'.llss. 

Name  following  date  is  secretary  of  the 
show,  whose  address  is  place  stated  unless 
otherwise   snecifled. 


RooatinflT. — P.  W..  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
"My  chickens  crowd  on  a  perch  when  there  Is 
plenty  of  room  for  them — some  sit  down  on 
the  droppings-boards  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  they  do  it  for.  What  do  you 
think    is   the  cause?" 

Since  you  do  not  describe  any  of  the 
essentials  that  enter  Into  your  system 
of  keeping  or  caring  for  poultry  it  Is 
going  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  properly 
diagnose  the  case.  Too  much  fat-form- 
ing feed,  corn  or  corn  meal,  will  cause 
Indolence  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
heat  produced  with  starchy  foods — on 
the  other  hand,  too  little  heat  producing 
feeds  will  cause  the  chickens  to  huddle 
for  comfort.  Usually  the  treatment  in 
either  case  is  a  well  balanced  ration  of 
mash  before  the  fowls  all  day  and  whole 
grain  only  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole 
grain  ration  as  well  balanced  as  the 
mash  mixture.  Very  little  green  food 
should  be  supplied.  To  bring  about 
greater  activity  and  eggs,  feed  sparingly 
a  moist  warm  mash  in  the  morning,  just 
enough  to  create  an  appetite,  or  about 
enough  of  this  warm  mixture  that  will 
be  cleaned  up  In  3  to  5  minutes.  For 
every  ten  hens  add  to  the  warm  moist 
mash  a  quarter  teaspoonful  of  black  pep- 
per.   Give  warm  water  to  drink. 


Catarrhal  Preventive D.  M.  C.  Dela- 
ware, writes  :  "What  is  the  l»est  general  pre 
ventlve   for  catarrhal   conditions,   coidfs,    roup 
and  bronchitis?" 

Constant  spraying  of  the  entire  quar- 
ters (at  least  once  a  week)  with  a  good 
germicide,  the  removal  or  destruction  of 
all  weak  and  ailing  birds  and  eternal 
vigilance.  Far  more  can  be  accom- 
plished by  vigilant  observation  than  any 
other  one  thing— germicides  will  not  af- 
fect a  disease  fixed  in  the  organs  or  cir- 
culatory system  of  the  birds,  but  they 
will  destroy  the  germs  that  adhere  to 
the  contents  of  the  quarters.  Removing 
affected  birds  In  incipient  stages  pre- 
vents the  indiscriminate  scattering  of 
disease  laden  excreta.  This  Is  really  re- 
moving the  cause.  Watery  eyes,  hard 
breathing  and  sneezing  can  all  be  taken 
as  premonitory  signs  of  catarrhal  condi- 
tions. Watery  eyes  are  clearly  percepti- 
ble In  daylight  to  the  casual  observer; 
hard  breathing  and  sneezing  can  be  de- 
tected at  night  on  the  usual  after  dark 
round  of  the  roosting  places.  Bronchitis 
can  be  detected  by  wheezing  sounds,  and 
such  cases  are  quickly  located. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  proflts  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
proflt  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  602  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (pre- 
paid). So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the 
results  that  a  million  dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr. 
Reefer  for  his  Free  poultry  book  that 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


COLONY 
BROODER 


Blue    Hen 

The  big  brooder  at  the  little  price 

I14.5U  Size  lar^e  as  ninny  others  rated  as 
thousand  capaciiy.  VVurnis  large  flour 
space  without  overheating  brooder  house. 

Big,  i»owerful  boater  with  quick,  sure,  auto- 
matic control.  Curtain  arrunuenient  glvea 
fresh  air  but  prevents  floor  drafts. 


Money  Back  Guarantee 


600  chicle  size— 114..%* 
1000  cliick  Bl7,e-|l<).5<)* 

New  Brooder  Book 


xhowB  wliy  The  Blue 
Hen  raiMf'H  more 
chicks  at  le!4»  cost. 
Oel  it  to-'lny,  with 
special  otfer  to 
dealers  and  farmer 
ageuts. 


'•IJM  more 
Ylrnt  of 
Ml». 
Htvar 


WatMn  IWIg.  Co.  500  chick  size 
Drawer  46  s>>o*»     ' 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uakirs  Blue  Htn 
Mammolh  Incubat- 
ors with  Automatic 
Egg  Turner.  Catalog 
FREL 


UNBEATABLE 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

JoiiDstown,    Pa.,    Jan.    8-l.'i ;    Karl    Penrod, 
secretary,  104  Union  St. 

Philadelphia.    Michell    Seed   Companv.    JTan 
9-11 ;  T.  A.  Eadon,  secretary,  518  MarlcetSt. 

Media.   I'a..   Jan.    17-liO ;   P.  S.   Piatt,   secr-- 
tarv.    Walllngfoid,    Pa. 

Bucldiannon,  W.  Va..  Jan.  1-5.   R.  F.  Poling. 

Kenton.  ()..  Jan.   IB.     Jno.   P.   Siemon. 

Union  (Mty,  I'a..  Jan.  2->.     E.  C.  Mosher. 

Chicago  Helghta.  III..  Jan.  3-6.     A.  i:.  Page. 

Michigan     City,     Ind.,     Jan.     i-'j.       A.     L. 
Peterson. 

LaFayette.   Ind..  Jan.  8-13.     C.  J.   Munger. 

Jeanette.  Pn.,  Jan.  S-l.t.     L.  A.   Kearns. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  8-13.     Ohio  I'alls  Fan- 
ciers' Association. 

Evansvilie,   Ind.,  Jan.  8-14.     W.  8    Kirves. 

Warwiclc.  N.  Y..  Jan.  9-11.  G.  A.  Williams. 

Oneida,  N.   Y.,  Jan.  9-12.     R.   H.   Dewltt. 

Boston.  Mass.,  Jan.  9-13.     W.   B.   Atherton 

Norfolk,   Va.,  Jan.  9-13.     L.   C.   Page,   123 
Bank   Street. 


$985 

FOR  BOTH 


POef^909Ctf  iMtCfcSS  of  llflAlltiy, 

proMtaM*  cMck«'.cMci(s  that 
«iodc*  th*  sr*«t  cMck  srav** 
yara—yoM  caN't  bMittli* 

"PROGRESSIVE" 

HundrMis  Of  d*adair  c*Hs  Mir> 
retincttna  batchinc  chamiMr 
protect  asaliMt  awddon  out- 
•ido  chOfiKOS  ami  uisuro  near* 
ast  to  naturo'a  hoalthy  hatch* 
Inc  condition*.  No  dry,  hot 
blasts  to  "cook"  osss-n* 
batchos  spoilod  by  tompsraturo 
chances.  QENUINC  CALIFORNIA 
RCOWOOD.  Dotiblo-Msc  Heat 
Rosulator,  Safety  Lamp.  CssTest. 
or.  etc.  Votir  money  baclTwIth  B 
par  cent  totorost  H  not  satisfied. 
FrelKht  preiMM  Cast  of  RocWef 
Special  deal  If  you  mention  thti 


Send  for 


this 
FRCI  BOOK. 


BoKtOS 


I  Incubator 

Racino,  OWaconsbi 


tet  m«  pM  you  Cfn  ttie 
fM4»  as  aPoultfy  Raiser 

**Httchiac  Facta** biggest  poultry  book  published,  fa 
colors,  explains  everything — tells  about^ 
My  World's  Champion  Belle  CIt 
.Incubator  —  my    low    price  - 
My  lO-year  Money-Back  GnaranteeJ 

■laa  My  Steoe  in   OoM  Offers.    Yoarr 
ebaoee  to  aiaks  Bis  Ponltn  ProAU.    Writod 

'  ma  today  for  Free  Book.  JimRohaa.PrM,*      

I  City  Incubator  Company,  Bos  49     Radno,  Wisconsin 


GREIDER'S  PINE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917 ;  67  breeds  illustrsted 
and  described;  information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  i^ow  chicks — all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatchings  et;^.  Incut>ator«  and  brooders,  a* 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  locts.  Send  today. 
B.  H.  OKKIOER,      Box  64.  Kheems.  Pa. 


THE  **MARVEr  COLONY  BROODER 

For  Urge  or  Small  Rocks.  *  *  ^^^  ^  JK.WU 


Capacity     Unlimited 

Pouch    Feed 


Broada  lOO  or  1000 

Adjustable    Hover 


Th*  picture  BhowB  the  graceful  outlined.  To  get  a  proper 
conception  of  Its  capacity  and  Port»blllty,  allow  us  to  aend 
an  outHt  to  you.  Our  plan  carries  no  risk.  A  request  will 
bring  booklet  wltb  instructions. 

Our  Guarantee 

Protects  the  quality.  With  ns  high  grade  seryioe  has  been 
continuous  for  more  thaa  sixty  years. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

lOO  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


you  Cdril  Mord  To  Bay  An  Iniildlion 


U.  S.  Patent 

No.   1.204.836 

ISSUID    KOVtMBER    U.    1915 

«HY  l>irm>lCEWE»IT  IK  MiKU- 
FACTURIKC  on  SEILIHC  WILL 
Bf  '^OSECUTEO  TO  TMI  FULL 
EXTENT    or    THE    LAW 


^•J»«h  C«n»PT. $10.78      '  ri 

aa-Iach  Cnnnpr. 11.80  rrCfi 

Pricea  P.  O.  B.  Pactory. 
CORKECT   HATCHER    COMPANY.    D^peMtmmnt 


YOU    WANT     A     HOVER    THAT    IS     BACKED     BY    THB 
ENDORSEMENT    OF  THE   GOVERNMENT 

Correct   Coal -Burning   Hovers 

•re  safeguarded.  You  know  that  they  are  dependable,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  improved  upon.  They  positively  cost  less 
to  buy  and  less  to  run.    Five  cents  worth  of  fuel  will  last  a  day. 

The   CORRECT    is  portable,   Kas-proof,   apark-    ~ 
tight,  self-feedingr   and   regulating.    Capacity 
50  to  1,500  Chicks.        g^,j  ^j.^  ^^  j^^  y^ 

flO.78 

*'"""'"  Literature. 


26.     Lm«vIU«,  CffH  C«iuitT.  Ohl*. 
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Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


The  Peach  Tree  Borer 

The  peach  tree  borer  is,  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  worst  in- 
sect pest  that  the  peach  grower  has  to 
contend   with.     The  San   Jose  scale   in 
the  North  and  the  curculio  in  the  South 
have  undoubtedly  caused  greater  losses 
iu  the   past  than   the  peach   borer,   yet 
when  we  remember  that  we  can  practi- 
cnlly  control  these  two  pests,  while  we  as 
yet  have  no  sure  remedy  for  the  borer, 
the  importance  to  the  peach  industry  of 
the  latter  insect  can  scarcely  be  realized. 
It. has  been  estimated  at  many  millions 
01'  dollars.     The  pest  attacks  trees  of  all 
ages,  from  the  nursery  tree  to  the  old, 
decrepit  veteran  of  the  orchard.     Some- 
times, but  not  often,  a  tree  is  killed  out: 
right  the  first  year.    Usually  the  damage 
is  accumulative  and  if  the  borer  works 
unhindered  the  tree  dies  at  the  age  of 
five  to  seven  years,  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  attacks.  Many  orchardists 
lose  their  peach  trees  by  borers  without 
ever  realizing  what  causes  the  trouble. 
To    illustrate,    last    summer    a    county 
agent  was  asked  by  the  owner  of  a  large 
peach  orchard  to  inspect  it.       He  said 
that  something  was  the  matter  with  his 
peach  trees;  they  did  not  look  right  and 
he  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was. 
Upon  his  arrival  the  county  agent  asked  : 
"Have  you  any  borers?"     "No,"  the  an- 
swer    came,     "I     have     been     growing 
peaches  for  twenty  years  and  have  never 
had  borers  trouble  my  trees.     My  neigh- 
bors   have    complained    of    them    but    I 
have  never  seen  a  borer." 

"Let's  go  out  to  the  orchard  and  have 
a  look,"  said  the  county  agent. 

The  agent  stopped  at  the  first  tree  he 
came  to.  got  down  on  his  knees  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  had  dug  ou^  nine 
borers.  So  it  went  from  tree  to  tree — 
five  to  fourteen  borers  in  every  tree  ex- 
amined. 

"Well,"  said  the  owner,  "I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  if  you  hadn't  shown  me. 
I  reckon  there  is  no  use  looking  any 
further  to  find  out  what  ails  these  trees." 
"We  have  located  the  main  trouble," 
said  the  agent,  "if  you  get  busy  you  can 
save  this  orchard." 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
thousands  of  peach  growers  who  don't 
know  what  a  peach  borer  looks  like.  It 
hardly  seems  credible  that  a  man  can 
grow  peach  trees  year  after  year,  and 
year  after  year  see  his  trees  decline  in 
vigor  and  productiveness  and  finally  die 
without  having  the  slightest  inkling  as 
to  where  the  trouble  lies.  He  says  we 
can't  grow  peaches  like  we  used  to;  the 
"yellows"  gets  them.  The  "yellows"  has 
had  a  lot  of  crimes  and  deaths  laid  to 
its  door  that  it  has  been  entirely  inno- 
cent of.  I  venture  to  assert  that  in  the 
majority  of  peach  growing  sections  that 
to  every  peach  tree  dying  from  yellows 
there  have  been  three  killed  by  borers, 
and  the  yellows  get  the  blame  in  all 
four  cases. 

HOW  THET  LIVE  AND  WORK. 

The  damage  caused  by  the  peach  tree 
borer  is  the  work  of  the  larvae  of  small 
moths.  These  moths  are  most  active  j 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  fly 
about  the  orchard  and  are  mistaken  for 
wasps  by  the  casual  observer.  The  moth 
is  of  a  steel  blue  color,  but  the  female 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  male  by 
the  fact  that  she  has  a  broad  orange 
band  extending  nearly  around  her  body. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  singly  or 
(•>  small  groups  on  the  trunk  of  the 
^ach  tree  and  usually  near  the  base. 
These  eggs  hatch  out  in  from  nine  to  ten 
iaya  and  the  young  larvae  (grubs)  start 


to  burrow  into  the  bark.     It  has  been 
found  that  each  female  is  capable  of  lay- 
ing from  200  to  600  eggs  before  she  dies. 
When   the   young    larvas   burrow   Into 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  they  grow  very 
rapidly  and  devour  a  large  amount  of 
wood  tissue.    They  confine  themselves  to 
the  new,  tender  tissues  and  usually  eat 
downward    toward    the    root,    although 
their   burrow   usually   takes  a   diagonal 
course.    The  result  is  a  loss  of  valuable 
time,  as  well  as  shutting  off  the  down- 
ward course  of  sap  in  the  tree.    If  many 
ot  the  insects  are  in  a  tree  they  tend  to 
girdle  it,  and  as  a  result,  after  two  or 
three  years  of  attack  the  tree  dies.    An- 
other type  of  peach  tree  killing  can  often 
be  traced   directly   to  the  work   of  the 
peach  tree  borer,   especially  in  one  or 
two  year  old  trees.    The  partial  girdling 
of  the  young  tree  stops  the  downward 
flow  of  sap  and  causes  the  formation  of 
a  mass  of  soft  tissue  just  above  the  in- 
jury.   This  tissue  fails  to  properly  ripen 
before  winter  sets  in  and  if  the  cold  be 
severe  this  tissue  is  frozen  and  the  tree 
is  winter-killed. 

When   the   larva   is   full   grown   it   is 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a  light 
yellow  color.    When  winter  comes  on  the 
majority  of  the  larvae  are  about  half  to 
two-thirds   grown   and  pass  the  winter 
in  a  quiescent  state  in  their  burrows  be- 
r.fcath  the  bark;  those  not  so  large  crawl 
cut  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  cover 
themselves  with  a  silky  covering  which, 
with    the    gum    that    exudes    from    the 
wound,    protects    them    throughout    the 
winter.     When  spring  comes  the  borer 
either  resumes  feeding  in  the  old  bur- 
row  or   starts   a  new   one.     When  the 
larva  becomes  full  grown  it  leaves  the 
burrow  and  encloses  itself  in  a  rough, 
brown,    elongate    oval    cocoon    of    silk. 
These  cocoons  are  attached  to  the  bark 
of  the  tree  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  in  some  cases  may  be  found 
lying  loose  in  the  soil.     In  about  four 
V/ceks  after  forming,  the  cocoon  is  burst 
asunder  and  the  adult  moth  emerges,  to 
mate  and  lay  her  eggs  for  another  crop 
of  borers. 

In  any  method  of  control  of  the  borer 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  about  what 
time  these  moths  emerge  from  the 
cocoon.  Unfortunately  no  set  time  can 
te  given  for  the  whole  United  States. 
According  to  Singerland  the  moths 
emerge  from  the  mijddle  of  June  to  the 
first  of  September.  In  New-  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  eastern  Maryland  the 
time  is  approximately  from  June  15th 
to  September  15th.  In  Georgia  the  ma- 
jority of  the  moths  emerge  between 
August  1st  and  October  Ist. 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  THE  BORERS. 

Although   many  kinds   of  treatments 
have  been  tried  to  control  the  borer,  no 
one  has  proven  an  unqualified  success. 
The  best  results  are  still  obtained  by  dig- 
ging the  borers  out  with  a  knife.    It  is 
usually  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees 
twice  a  year.     First  about  the  last  of 
June  to   catch   the   brood  laid   by   the 
early  moths,  and  again  as  late  In   the 
fall  as  Is  convenient.  This  late  fall  borer 
digging  is  very  important.    At  the  time 
it  is  done  there  will  probably  be  no  more 
eggs  laid  that  season,  and  the  entire  crop 
of  larvae  are  In  or  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees  ready  to  be  killed.     . 

In  digging  out  the  borers,  first  remove 
the  earth  from  the  base  of  the  tree  to  a 
depth  of  about  4  Inches.  The  larger  bur- 
rows are  easily  discovered  by  the  gum 
which  has  oozed  out  from  them,  and  by 
Bcraplng  the  bark  with  the  knife  or  a 
stiff  wire  brush  the  smaller  burrows  can 


be  found.     In  the  late  fall  digging  this 
scraping  also  kills  a  great  many  of  the 
smaller  larvie  which  have  come  out  for 
the  winter.     To  find  the  larger  borers 
often  a  great  deal  of  cutting  is  neces- 
sary.    If  this  cutting  is  done  carefully 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood  the  wound  will  heal  quite  easily. 
When  the  borer  is  found,  kill  it.    Many 
advise  the  use  of  a  sharp  wire  instead 
of  a  knife,  the  idea  being  to  follow  up 
the  burrow  with  the  wire  and  kill  the 
larva  with  the  point.    In  our  experience 
the  wire  is  not  nearly  as  efllcient  as  the 
knife,  and  too  many  larvae  escape.     As 
soon  as  the  borers  have  been  dug  out, 
mound  the  earth  up  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  to  a  height  of  9  or  10  inches. 
This  causes  the  moth  to  deposit  her  eggs 
higher    up    the    trunk    and    the    newly 
hatched  borers  enter  the  tree  high  up 
from   the  roots  and   it  is  much  easier 
and   less   tiresome   labor   to   find   them. 
Some  advocate  the  use  of  a  wash  after 
the  June  digging  and  before  the  earth  is 
mounded  up.     Our  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  no  wash  that  is  efficient  in 
controlling  the  borer.    Some  success  has 
been  had  in  California  by  painting  the 
trunks  of   the  trees   with   Grade   B   as- 
phaltum,   but  as  far*  as  Eastern  condi- 
tions  go   the  asphaltum  treatment  has 
been  a  failure.     Some  growers  use  gas 
tar  as  a  paint.    Some  fairly  good  results 
have  been  obtained  by  its  use,  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  use  in  the  fall  when  the 
wood  about  the  crown  of  the  roots  is 
still  soft  and  unripened  (the  wood  about 
the  crown  of  a  tree  is  the  last  to  harden 
up  in  the  fall).     Gas  tar  should  never 
be  applied  in  the  fall;  the  trees  may  be 
killed.     However  there  seems  to  be  no 
danger  resulting  from  applying  it  in  the 
spring  when  the  tree  is  growing  rapidly. 
Various  kinds  of  wrappers  have  been 
tried,  but  they  have  been  mostly  discard- 
ed because  they  make  the  bark  tender. 
Some  growers  have  had  some  success  by 
digging  out  a  shallow  hole  about   the 
trunk  of  the   tree  and   filling   it   with 
lime.    This  treatment  needs  further  test- 
ing to  prove  its  efficiency.    A  patent  col- 
lar made  of  roofing  paper  has  been  put 
upon  the  market;  these  collars  seem  to 
be  efficient  under  some  conditions,  while 
under  others  they  have  not  proved  so 
good.     The  knife  is  still  the  most  effi- 
cient treatment  for  the  peach  borer. 
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Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That 't  one  ol  the  aecrcb  <rf  Harroon 
Cft>ahtT.  Our  apijle  and  peach  tree* 
•re  budded  frotn  selected  tree*  of  tu- 
CWfiar  quality.  "Uke  produce,  like." 
yon  know.     AH  Harriaon  treet  are 

STown  m  our  own  ntmeriet,  true-lo-name  and  certified  free 

from  diaeaie.     We  tnde  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

^^  .'^'7  F"""*  Guide  Bive»  many  practical  pointers oo fniit- 

growmg.     LXacnbe*  all  the  leading  Vari- 

"^^.o*  ■Pple*.  prache.,  pear^  etc.     Ak> 

■mall  fruiu  and  omamentala.     You  thould 

have  a  copy.      It't  free.     Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crop*  ol  better  frniit 

"Largettgrowenoffruittreeamthe    orld* 


Harrisons' 

Box  S4 


Nurserfes 

Berlin,  Md. 


A  Day-Wilh  The 


^OU  can  clear  an  acre  o»  more 

of  stumps  a  day.    No  stumps 

can    resist    the     Hercules. 

Doubles     land    value— enables 

^ou  to  make  f  1200.00  on  40  acres 

the  first  year  after  stumps  are 

►  out— and  $750.00  in  crops 

I  every  year  after.    Get  tho 

[proof.    Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 

Book  tells  all  the 

.facts— shows  many 

photos  and  letters 

from  owners — tells  all 

about  the  many  Her- 

cules  features.    We'll 

also  quote  you  a  special  money-savin?  price 
proiwsition  that  wtii  interest  you.    Address 

Hercules  MIg  Clll825tb  St..    CenterviKe.  lew* 


You'll    Find  This  Book 


a  reliable  cruide  of  f ruita  and  ornamentals. 
It  teila  what  to  plant  in  your  locality,  and 
how  to  trim  and  spray.  Deecribes  a  wide 
variety  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries 
and  amall  fruits.  Also  full  of  helpful  sug* 
Cestions  for  l>eautifyine:  your  grounds. 

Just  write  a  postal  for  a  free  copy. 
Woodlawn  NuTMriM.     Alia  L.  Wo«4,  Prop. 
906  GarMD  Ats..  Rockeater,  N.  Y. 


5  P  R.A Y  ? 


Grow  More  Dollars 

.   Doo't  let  buA  wonns,  tcaie  and  blotch  rob  you  ol 

SP*"^  that  ihould  be  yours.     The  Demiag  Spraying 

Catalog  will  show  you  an  easy  and  inexpensive  wj  y 

to  guard  your  ciopa.     New    1917  edition  (40  illu*. 

Inted  pages)  showing  oyer  25  types,  free.      Write 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

261  Dapot  St.  Salam,  Ohio. 

Hand  and  Power  Pumfi  for 

ail  Farm  Uses 


DEMING  ^Eli^s 


NORTHERN  GROWN  AT  ROCHESTER 

f-.y»®  ^*"' '"  ^f^^}^  farmers  who  want  healthy,  hardy 
rnut  trees,  and  also  want  to  aave  money  in  buylna 
Oreen'a  Trees  are  sold  direet  to  yos  at  ""'"•u 

HaJf  AgenU'  Price* 

Oreen'a  Pnilt  Trees  aro  hardy,  sure-bearing  and  true 
to  name.  We  have  a  good  supply  on  hand,  Including 
apple,  peach,  pear,  quince  and  cherry.  Also  orna- 
mental trees,  roses,  plants,  new  fruits,  etc.  We  sell 
only  by  catalog  Send  for  our  new  rnlaloa  and  learn 
now  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direet. 

ORSBN'B  HTTRSBKY  00  ,  60  WaU  Bt,  Koehaatar.  M  T. 
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WELLS  HOME  GARDEN  COLLECTION  w  trees  and  piants  i 

I  fyf^kt'\  Po^T  1   c.r    n;,i,.«„_j  fi, .   mi. .„  _  '®*  ♦S  CENTS 


I  Seckel  Pear 
1  Bartlett  Pear 


>   Ear.  Rirhmond  f"hi>rrj 
I  Montniorencf  Cherry 


All  treM,  «  to  4  ft.  high,  and  planta  flrnt  cUbh.  all  for  96c 
oOerB  on  Fresh  Dug  Trees  and  Plants, 


1  2''?*'''  '''"'"  '  Mcintosh  Apple        1  Elb«Ha  Peach'     1  NiaRam  Psach 

I  Ydrk  .SUt«  Pruo*         I  Dalvriout  Apple        3  St    Rcris  CTerbearinc  Raipberrr 

Write  today   for  free  Illustrated  caUlog  of  npeclal 
WIUS  WMUSUI  NUISUUIS.    CI  WelUley  Ave..  •MMvlDe.  R.  Y. 


The  Value  and  Care  of  a  Farm  Woodlot 


Each  year  good  timber  commands 
higher  prices*  and  the  farmer  who  has 
a  wood  lot  Is  Indeed  fortunate.  For- 
esters tell  us  that  much  of  the  timber 
of  commerce  is  now  being  produced  in 
farm  wood  lots,  and  as  better  care  is 
being  given  to  them  the  amount  is 
steadily  increasing. 

Co-operative-  associations  of  wood  lot 
owners  holding  sufficient  timber  land  to 
make  a  working  forest  are  in  a  position 
to  demand  higher  market  prices  than 
they  can  expect  as  individuals.  The  ser- 
vices of  a  reliable,  experienced  timber- 
man  can  also  be  secured  to  aid  in  selling 
the  products. 

Marketing  wood-lot  products  has  be- 
come a  problem  of  importance,  because 
forests  are  now  in  small  areas  and  tim- 
ber is  commanding  an  unusually  high 
price.  Owners  now  realize  that  market- 
ing the  timber  is  just  as  important  as 
its  production. 

These  facts  have  brought  to  the  minds" 
cf  wood  lot  owners  the  question  of  sell- 
ing through  organization.  Several  farm- 
ers could  make  up  carload  lots  for  mar- 
ket, and  then  sell  at  greatly  Increased 
profits  over  sales  they  would  make  when 
working  alone.  Markets  could  be  inves- 
tigated to  find  where  the  highest  prices 
are  obtainable. 

Moreover,  such  an  association  could 
increase  profits  by  securing  a  trained 
forester.  This  man  could  outline  plans 
for  wood  lot  management  and  act  as  ad- 
viser in  lumbering  and  marketing.  In 
the  woods  he  could  estimate  the  market 
value  of  the  standing  timber,  so  that  the 
owner  would  know  how  to  sell  most 
profitably.  He  could  obtain  higher  prices 
because  of  his  experience  and  knowledge 
of  markets. 

This  subject  of  selling  lumber  is  dis- 
cussed in  Bulletin  302  recently  issued 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster.  The  author  shows  how  farm- 
ers may  estimate  the  value  of  their 
standing  timber  and  what  the  principal 
uses  of  the  important  woods  are. 

WOOD    LOT    AREA    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

For  every  three  acres  cultivated  by 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  there  is 
one  acre  of  woodland  on  the  farm.  How 
much  are  these  wood  lots  contributing 
to  the  farmer's  living  at  the  present 
time?  The  census  figures  of  1910  show 
that  78,045  farms  in  the  state  reported 
having  harvested  for  use  on  the  farm  or 
for  sale,  forest  products  to  the  value  of 
$7,986,599  in  1909.  ,  This  is  an  average 
of  $102.33  per  farm   reporting. 

There  are,  according  to  figures  secured 
at  the  same  time,  4,281,439  acres  of 
woodland  included  in  the  farms  of  the 
state.  With  better  care  this  lan\l  will 
earn  considerable  more  for  its  owners 
than  it  is  now  doing.  It  will  repay 
well  all  the  care  put  on  it. 

PRUNING   YOUNG   TREES. 

Young  trees  in  the  wood  lot  should  be 
prune<r.  If  the  lower  branches  are  al- 
lowed to  develop,  they  will  cause*  knots 
ill  the  lumber.  As  soon  as  a  branch  dies 
it  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk  so 
that  the  wound  will  heal  quickly.  Stubs 
should  not  be  left,  as  the  resulting  rot 
will  extend  into  the  trunk.  After  a  limb 
has  been  sawed  off  the  wound  should  be 
covered  with  a  good  paint  or  tar,  to  keep 
out  the  rot.  Often  lower  live  branches 
may  be  removed  without  Injury  to  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  However,  care  must 
be  taken  in  pruning  not  to  reduce  the 
crown  too  much.  The  larger  the' crown, 
the  faster  will  be  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

J.  A.  Ferguson,  forester  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  says  that  It 
should  be  the  aim  in  growing  trees  In  a 
irood  lot  to  secure  at  least  one  log  of 
clear  lumber.    This  can  be  done  by  prun- 


ing the  trunk  to  a  height  of  about  16 
feet.  In  pruning  a  limb  from  a  tree  one 
$hould  first  make  an  undercut  close  to 
the  trunk  and  then  saw  the  limb  from 
above.  This  will  prevent  tearing  of  the 
bark.  Young  trees  growing  along  fences 
will  produce  clear  wood  of  value  if  lower 
limbs  are  not  allowed  to  develop. 

CAREFUL  SELLING   METHODS. 

That  the  wood  lot  owner  who  merely 
guesses  at  the  value  of  his  timber  may 
find  his  guesswork  very  costly  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  instances  of 
the  difference  between  guesswork  and 
intelligent  solving  of  wood  lot  problems 
taken  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Farmers'  Bulletin  715,  "Measuring 
and  Marketing  Wood  Lot  Products." 

A  wood  lot  owner  in  Maryland  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  $1500  for  a  tract  of 
timber,  which  he  was  inclined  to  accept 
as  a  fair  price.  Before  the  sale  was 
made,  however,  he  requested  the  advice 
of  the  state  forester  as  to  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  timber.  As  a  result  the 
state  forester  made  an  examination  of 
the  tract,  estimated  the  market  value  of 
the  timber,  and  furnished  the  owner  a 
list  of  timber  operators  who  might  be 
prospective  buyers.  The  timber  was 
then  publicly  advertised,  with  the  result 
that  the  man  who  had  previously  made 
the  $1500  offer  raised  his  bid  to  $4500, 
and  the  sale  was  finally  made  to  an- 
other person  for  about  $5500.  Only  three 
months  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 
first  offer  and  the  final  sale.  Not  only 
was  the  original  offer  increased  by  near- 
ly 270  per  cent.,  but  the  wood  lot  was 
also  left  in  excellent  condition.  This 
was  accomplished  by  having  the  trees 
to  be  cut  selected  and  marked  by  the 
state  forester  with  a  view  to  leaving  the 
young  growing  timber  on  the  ground, 
together  with  sufficient  seed  trees  to 
re-stock  the  open  places.  The  contract 
further  called  for  close  utilization  by 
cutting  the  stumps  low  and  using  to 
small  diameters  in  the  tops,  the  lopping 
of  tops  for  cordwood,  and  the  scattering 
of  the  remaining  brush. 

An  owner  in  northwestern  Ohio  re- 
ceived bids  of  $550  and  $600  lump  sum 
for  his  timber.  Following  the  advice  of 
a  relative  who  had  previously  run  a  saw- 
mill, he  engaged  a  portable  sawmill, 
sawed  out  and  sold  the  following  at  the 
prices  named: 

(1)  White  oak  butts,  rough  lum- 
ber for  wagon  stock,  hickory 
butts  for  bands,  and  elm  butts 

for  hoops,  sold  for $1,350 

(2)  Barn  frame,  cut  and  used  on 

the  farm,  value  600 

(3)  500  railroad  ties,  sold  for  ...       250 

(4)  Balance,  consisting  of  cheaper 
poles,  "sap  timber,  cull  and 
refuse"  sold  to  the  buyer  who 
had  offered  $600  for  the  stand- 
ing timber  for  350 


Gross  receipts  from  timber,      $2,550 
Total  cost  of  operation,  1,150 


Net  for  stumpage,  value  and  profit,  $1,400 

It  will  be  noted  that  $600  was  the  high- 
est bid  received  for  the  standing  timber, 
whereas  he  cleared  $1,400. 

In  western  Ohio  a  wood  lot  owner  who 
had  carefully  protected  his  best  t'mber 
for  many  years,  accepted,  in  1914,  a 
local  buyer's  lump  sum  offer  of  $260  for 
the  timber  on  6.5  acres.  The  trees  were 
tall,  clean,  good-sized  white  and  burr  oak 
of  high  grade.  By  a  careful  measure- 
ment of  the  stumps  and  tops,  made  just 
after  logging,  the  writer  found  that  the 
tract  had  yieded  not  less  than  14,500 
board  feet  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  some- 
thing over  84,500  board  feet.     A  fair 


price  for  this  quality  of  timber  would  be 
$17  per  1000  feet  on  the  stump.  At  this 
rate  the  timber  included  in  this  sale 
was  worth  not  less  than  $1,436,  or  $1,176 
more  than  the  farmer  received  for  it. 
Though  this  may  seem  to  be  an  extreme 
case,  mistakes  only  slightly  less  strik- 
ing are  common. 

UNFAMILIAR   USES   FOR   WOOD. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  uses  of 
wood  with  which  we  are  familiar,  man- 
kind is  dependent  upon  the  forest  for  a 
variety  of  products  whose  appearance 
does  not  indicate  their  origin,  say  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Forest  Service. 
Numerous  as  these  products  are,  and  as 
extensive  as  is  their  use  at  the  present 
time,  science  is  constantly  learning  new 
constituents  which  enter  into  the  make- 
up of  wood  and  is  finding  new  uses  to 
which  these  constituents  and  those  al- 
ready known  can  be  put. 

Charcoal,  as  every  one  knows,  is  essen- 
tial for  the  manufacture  of  black  powr 
der.  All  of  the  acetone  used  as  a  solvent 
in  making  nitrocellulose  powders  is  de- 
rived from  acetic  acid,  a  product  of 
hard-wood  distillation.  Great  Britain, 
it  is  said,  is  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  acetone  used  in  making 
cordite.  Black  walnut  is  a  standard  for 
gunstocks,  and  has  been  so  much  in  de- 
mand for  the  past  two  years  that  our 
supply  of  this  valuable  wood  has  been 
considerably  reduced  and  other  woods, 
notably  birch,  are  being  substituted. 
From  Europe  comes  the  complaint  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  willow  for  making 
wooden  legs. 

By  converting. cellulose,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  wood,  into  a  gelatinous  ma- 
terial, known  as  viscose,  a  wide  field  is 
opened  up  for  the  utilization  of  wood 
waste,  and  a  new  line  of  products,  vary- 
ing all  the  way  from  sausage  casings 
to  tapestry,  is  added  to  the  already 
lengthy  list.  Many  of  the  so-called  "silk" 
socks,  neckties  and  fancy  braids  now  on 
the  market  contain  artificial  silk  made 
from  wood. 

About  nine-tenths  of  all  the  paper 
which  we  use  is  made  from  wood  Be- 
sides the  detailed  investigations  of  the 
methods  of  making  news  print  paper, 
and  of  the  production  of  paper  from 
woods  hitherto  unused  for  that  purpose, 
which  have  been  conducted,  kraft  paper, 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
on  the  .market,  has  been  produced  experi- 
mentally at  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory from  long  leaf  pine  mill  waste. 

This  laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  and  is  probably  still  the  best 
equipped.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Germany,  no  other  country  has  done 
so  much  as  the  United  States  systemati- 
cally to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
its  forest  resources. 


was  represented  at  this  meeting  by  Pre»t 
CDarles  Laih.op  Pack,  of  New  York,  an4<l 
P.    S.   Ridsdale,  of   Washington,   D.   C, 
editor  of  American  Forestry. 

This  Association  proposes  to  enter  the 
fight  against  the  disease  and  use  every 
means  to  interest  the  people  in  the  dan- 
ger of  this  important  destructive  plague. 

Eastern  states  will  fight  the  disease  as 
thoroughly  as  funds  will  permit,  and 
will  seek  government  aid  and  expert 
advice. 

The   white   pines,    including   all   five-  • 
leafed  pines,  ranging  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  across  the  United  States . 
and  Canada,  and  valued  at  approximate* 
ly    $300,000,000   will   be   wiped   out  ulti- 
mately, unless  this  disease  is  controlled. 
The    undersized    trees    and    the    young 
seedlings  being  propagated  will  also  be 
destroyed,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  and  parts  of  England, 
where  this  pine  pest  has  gained  a  foot- " 
hold.     The  curious  nature  and  habit  of 
thi  s  disease    has    been    determined    by 
study,  and  it  is  found  to  affect  currants 
and    gooseberries,    both    cultivated    and 
wild,  during  the  summer  season,  form- 
ing rust-red   spores  or  pustules  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  in  late  summer 
and  autumn  reinfecting  the  pine,  usual- 
ly through  the  needles.     Three  to  five 
years  may  be  required  for  the  incuba- 
tion and  growth  of  the  disease  in  the 
pines  before  the  disease  reaches  the  ma- 
ture fruiting  condition,  which  produces 
millions  of  spores  and  reinfects  the  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries. 

This  new  disease  is  fully  as  serious 
as  the  chestnut  blight,  which  is  rapidly 
wiping  out  the  native  chestnut,  and  must 
be  counted  as  another  dangerous  pest 
introduced  from  foreign  countries,  alone; 
with  the  San  Jose  scale,  citrus  canker, 
gipsy  moth,  brown-tail  moth  and  the 
chestnut  blight. 

Many  years  ago  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  prohibited  all  plant 
imports  from  the  United  States,  but  we 
blindly  allow  shiploads  of  plants  to  ar- 
rive, bearing  new  diseases  and  insects, 
which  are  costing  millions  now,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  our  losses. 
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To  Fight  New  Pine  Disease 

White  pines  of  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  threatened  with  ultimate  de- 
struction by  a  fungous  disease  recently 
introduced  from  Europe  known  as  white 
pine  "blister  canker."  Arriving  on  im- 
ported nursery  stock,  it  has  already 
spread  through  New  England  and  sev- 
eral localities  in  New  York  State.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Committee  for  the^Suppression  of  the 
White  Pine  Blister  Rust  in  North 
America  in  New  York,  plans  were  made 
to  appoint  a  large  committee  represent- 
ing each  state  and  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada to  secure  necessary  legislation  and 
funds  to  fight  the  plague. 

E.  C.  Hirst,  State  Forester  ef  New 
Hampshire.  J.  G.  Sanders,  State  Zoolo- 
gist of  Pennsylvania,  and  Wm.  P.  Whar- 
ton, of  Boston,  are  the  executive  mem- 
bers of  this  international  committee. 

The   American   Forestry   AssociatioQ 
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Potatoes  Enrich  Maine  Farmers 


Bv  MYRON  S.  HAZEN 


Do   you    realize    that    Aroostook    Co., 
Maine,   is  now   the   richest  agricultural 
county  in  all  of  the  United  States?     It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  this 
county  many  times  and  I  have  found  the 
farmers    in    varying    moods,    depending 
upon    the   crop    conditions   and    market 
price  of  potatoes.    I  have  never  seen  any 
farming  community   where  the  general 
spirit  of  optimism  seemed  to  so  fill  the 
air  as   it  does   in  Aroostook  this  year. 
Prosperity    is    rampant,    and    from    the 
smallest   farmer  to  the  largest  grower, 
every  man  has  money  in  his  pocket  and 
a  greater  faith  than  ever  before  in  the 
future  of  the  potato  crop.     It  is  a  land 
of  potatoes,  and  on   the  success  of  the 
potato  crop  hangs  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  great  many  farmers  in  that  section. 
The  government  reports  show  a  short- 
age in  the  United  States  of  more  than 
seven  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
last  year's  crop  and  a  total  production 
of  only  about  79  per  cent,  of  a  normal 
crop.      There   is   a  tremendous   demand 
for    table   stock   and    as   the   Aroostook 
county   seed    is   particularly   popular  in 
the  South,  seed  potatoes  are  bound  to  be 
very  high. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  believe 
the  stories  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
about  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  New 
England,  a  visit  to  Aroostook  would 
prove  a  revelation.  In  the  first  place, 
one  is  impressed  with  its  bigness.  Aroos- 
took county  alone  covers  an  area  equal 
to  about  that  of  the  entire  state  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  wonderful  roll- 
ing country  and  those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  average  Eastern  farm 
are  surprised  at  the  great  fields  contain- 
ing 100  to  200  acres  without  a  single 
fence  or  stone  wall  to  break  them. 

We  find  farming-  in  this  wonderful 
county  in  the  hands  of  big  men;  big 
physically,  big  mentally,  big  hearted, 
and  of  a  type  having  the  courage  to  in- 
vest their  last  dollar  and  their  last 
pound  of  strength  in  the  soil. 

SOIL. 

In  general,  the  soil  is  a  rich,  gravelly 
loam;  under  this  there  is  a  strata  of 
lime  deposit.  When  heavily  fertilized, 
this  soil  responds  wonderfully  to  good 
tillage.  In  addition  to  this  highly  favor- 
able soil,  Aroostook  has  the  benefit  of 
moderately  cool  summer  weather  and  an 
evenness  of  summer  temperature  which 
is  of  great  value  to  the  farmer  who  is 
raising  potatoes.  Potato  raising  is  re- 
duced to  a  business  proposition  and 
there  is  probably  no  section  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  excels  this  county.  Few 
farmers  in  Aroostook  plant  less  than  40 
or  50  acres  of  potatoes,  and  plantings 
of  over  100  acres  by  an  individual  farm- 
61  are  very  common. 


sometimes     more      under     exceedingly 
favorable  conditions. 

CULTIVATION. 

Soon  after  planting,  a  weeder  or  brush 
harrow  is  usually  run  over  the  field  to 
level  down  the  earth  left  in  ridges  over 
the  rows.  This  destroys  the  small  weeds 
?nd  levels  and  pulverizes  the  soil.  It 
also  brings  the  sunlight  and  air  nearer 
to  the  seed  pieces.  However,  if  the  field 
ib  in  first-class  cultivation,  this  step 
may  be  safely  omitted. 

The  general  custom  is  to  completely 
bury  up  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they 
break  through  the  soil.  When  the  young 
plants  appear  so  that  the  rows  may  be 
clearly  seen,  the  horse  hoes  are  started 
and  the  burying  up  process  is  carried  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  customary 
at  this  time  to  apply  a  second  application 
of  fertilizer.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
one  which  is  made  at  planting  time. 
This  burying  up  process  is  often  done 
successfully  by  the  use  of  potato  plant- 
ing machines.  Both  the  plows  are  re- 
moved but  the  disk  covers  and  the  fer- 
tilizer attachment  are  left  on.  The 
burying  up  process  makes  a  broad,  low 
hill.  The  Aroostook  farmer  customarily 
intends  to  cover  his  crop  with  about  two 
or  three  inches  of  fine,  mellow  earth. 
From  the  time  that  the  crop  is  covered 
up,  the  riding  cultivators  are  kept  busy 


Where  the  high  grade  commercial  fertil- 
izer was  used  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the 
acre  his  yield  was  462  bushels  per  acre. 
Where  the  fertilizer  was  omitted,  the 
yield  was  about  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell,  one  of  the  best 
authorities  in  Maine,  says  in  regard  to 
fertilizer  for  potatoes: 

"One  ton  to  the  acre  is  the  general 
rule.  *  ♦  No  man  can  afford  to  have 
his  potato  roots  search  for  food.  It  may 
not  require  the  ton  to  grow  300  bushels 
of  potatoes,  but  much  less  will  fail  to  do 
the  work  desired  because  the  supply  in, 
through  and  about  the  hill  is-  not 
abundant." 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
potatoes  could  be  successfully  raised  in 
Aroostook  without  the  use  of  potash.  Dr. 
Chas.  D.  Woods,  of  the  Maine  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  conducted  a 
series  of  careful  experiments  in  1915, 
and  stated  in  a  report  on  Nov.  2,  1915, 
the  following: 

"On  the  result  of  this  year's  experi- 
ments it  seems  probable  that  even  if 
commercial  fertilizers  should  contain  no 
potash  next  year,  a  slightly  reduced  but 
still  profitable  yield  of  potatoes  may  be 
expected.  The  station  therefore  recom- 
mends that  growers  in  Aroostook  do  not 
reduce  their  acreage  next  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  potash  shortage." 

Dr.  Woods'  experiments  show  that  the 
average  of  his  test  plats  without  potash 
yielded  302  bushels  of  merchantable 
potatoes  per  acre.  The  plats  where  2 
to  4  per  cent,  of  potash  was  used  gave 


and^  profits  which  they  have  had  indi- 
cate that  they  are  on  the  right  track. 


ROTATION. 

The  Aroostook  farmer  has  learned  to 
benefit  from  the  long  cold  winter  and 
rlows  most  of  his  land  in  the  fall.  The 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  makes 
available  some  plant  food  in  the  soil,  im- 
proves the  mechanical  condition  and  de- 
stroys many  worms  and  grubs. 

The  rotation  usually  followed  la  pota- 
toes, oats  and  hay.  Potatoes  are  slanted 
In  the  spring  and  followed  the  next  year 
by  oats  seeded  to  grass  and  clover.  In 
some  sections,  farmers  prefer  to  plant 
potatoes  two  years,  but  this  plan  is  open 
to  discussion,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
crops  are  produced  on  new  sod. 

Spring  wheat  has  done  well  in  the 
county,  but  the  average  farmer  prefers 
to  seed  in  his  oats. 

PLAXTI.XO. 

The  tremendous  acreage  makes  hand 
labor  Impracticable  and  all  planting  is 
done  by  machines.  The  planting  is  com* 
paratively  shallow,  so  the  seed  pieces  are  I 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  get 
the  benefit  of  the  warm  surface  of  the 
soil  before  the  sun  has  thoroughly 
warmed   the   lower   layers. 

The  potato  rows  are  spaced  32  Inches 
apart  and  the  seed  dropped  about  9 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  This,  of  course 
requires  a  larger  quantity  of  seed 
(about  16  to  17  bushels  per  acre)  than 
when  the  rows  are  spaced  3  feet  apart 
and  the  seed  dropped  12  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  The  additional  seed,  hov/ever 
lo  paid  for  in  the  greatly  increased  crop 
and  the  more  uniform  size  of  the  pota- 
toes. 

Machines  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  apply  his  fertilizer  at  the 
same  time  that  the  planting  is  done.  A 
good  team  and  an  experienced  man  will 
customarily  plant  5  or   6  acres  a  day, 


FielJofCrttn  Mountain*  Crown  by  Beal  WartL  Aroostook  County  Mainm 


until  just  before  the  crop  begins '  to 
bloom.  At  the  time  of  the  last  cultiva- 
tion the  earth  is  thrown  into  high  ridges 
with  a  horse  hoe. 

.Sl'K.WIXG. 

Spraying  is  commenced  early  in  the 
season  when  the  plants  are  from  four  to 
six  inches  high.  The  second  spray- 
ing is  given  al>out  ten  days  later, 
the  third  about  ten  days  after  this 
and  spraying  is  continued  until 
it  is  impossible  to  drive  the  spraying 
wagons  or  carts  through  the  fields.  Thus 
the  weakening  of  the  potato  plants  by 
the  flea  beetle  and  the  Colorado  potato 
bug  is  prevented.  As  a  result  of  thor- 
oiigh  spraying,  the  early  blight  and  the 
late  blight  (which  were  formerly  so 
common)  are  getting  to  be  almost  un- 
known. More  important  still  is  the  fact 
that  the  potato  plants  are  kept  growing 
until  late  in  the  season  and  beinp  in  a 


practically  the  same  yield  (320  bushels 
per  acre).  The  plats  where  7  per  cent, 
potash  was  used  produced  331  bushels 
per  acre 

Unlike  some  of  their  more  timid 
brethren,  the  Aroostook  farmers  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  planted 
potatoes  freely  on  "no-potash"  goods. 
The  result  is  that  instead  of  conducting 
their  farm  work  at  a  loss,  they  have 
made  tremendous  profits.  There  are 
many  cases  in  Aroostook  county  where 
farmers  have  cleaned  up  thirty,  forty 
and  even  fifty  thousand  dollars  from 
their  potato  crops. 

I  was  strongly  impressed  that  the 
home  mixing  of  fertilizers  is  not  prac- 
ticed in  that  region.  The  farmer  who 
has  100  acres  of  potatoes  to  plant  must 
conduct  his  spring  operations  Mith  a 
r'lsh.  Several  potato  planting  machines 
must  be  kept  busy  in  the  field,  an  extra 
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moisture  and  plant  food  to  the  best  pos 
sible  advantage. 

FKKTII.IZATION". 

Aroostook  farmers  are  large  users  of 
commercial  fertilizers-  They  demand  the 
verv  highest  grades,  as  well  as  the  very 
best  quality.  In  some  sections  we  often 
hear  the  remark:  "I  can't  afford  to  use 
a  high  priced  fertilizer."  The  farmer 
in  Aroostook  county  is  firmly  convinced 
that  he  can't  afford  to  use  any  other 
than  the  best.  The  average  Aroostook 
farmer  has  to  "be  shown"  and  Is  con- 
stantly experimenting  with  fertilizers. 

A  prominent  potato  grower  in  Presque 
Isle  told  me  recently  that  he  had  pur- 
posely left  sections  of  some  rows  in 
some  of  his  large  fields  unfertilized  in 
order  to  see  whether  or  not  commercial 
fertilizer    really    made    any    difference. 


nnd  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  must 
vork  cutting  the  seed  potatoes  while 
the  teams  draw  the  seed  and  fertilizer 
to  the  fields. 

If  the  fertilizer  is  damp  or  clogs  In  the 
planter,  all  of  these  oi)erations  come  to 
a  standstill. 

In  the  matter  of  fertilizers  as  in  other 
matters,  the  Aroostook  county  farmers 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
and  there  is  no  section  of  the  country 
where  the  farmer  purchases  as  high  a 
grade  of  fertilizer  or  uses  as  large  an 
a  replication  to  the  acre.  The  Aroostook 
farmers  concern  themselves  chiefly  with 
the  quality  of  the  fertilizer  which  they 
use.  They  are  loyal  to  established 
brands  and  feel  that  the  reputat'on  of 
the  concern  back  of  the  article  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  analysis  on  the  bag.  The 
splendid    results    in   the   way   of   crops 


DIGGING. 

The  end  of  the  story  Qpmes  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  to  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  go  through  Aroostook 
county  this  fall  it  was  indeed  a  sight  for 
sere  eyes. 

The  big  digging  machines  were  going 
back  and  forth  across  the  great  fields, 
bringing  up  clean,  smooth  tubers,  sifting 
the  dirt  and  vines  from  them  and  leav- 
ing behind  a  trail  of  potatoes  which 
were  in  reality  more  valuable  than  a 
trail  of  gold.  These  potatoes  were 
picked  up  and  rushed  to  the  store- 
houses or  cars.  The  price  kept  rising 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  potatoes  rose 
on  the  elevator  of  the  digger. 

SUCCESSFUL  CROPS. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  farming  in 
New  York  State,  and  the  yields  which  I 
saw  in  Aroostook  were  almost  unbeliev- 
able to  me.  The  average  yield  in  Aroos- 
took county  this  year  would  not  be  far 
from  275  bushels  per  acre.  The  govern- 
nient  report  states  that  the  average  yield 
in  the  entire  state  of  Maine  is  about  204 
bushels  per  acre  Even  more  phenome- 
nal yields  have  been  made  in  the  past. 
The  best  one  that  I  have  ever  seen  per- 
sonally was  made  in  1914,  when  Mr.  L. 
S.  Bean,  who  raises  high  grade  seed  po^ 
tatoes  for  Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  & 
Company,  seedsmen,  dug  660  bushels  of 
Irish  Cobblers  on  a  measured  acre. 

The  greatest  sight  that  I  saw  during 
my  entire  trip  in  the  county  was  the 
field  of  Mr.  Benj.  Ward.     I  will  never 
forget  that  mammoth  field  of  75  acres  as 
it  rolled  away  from  the  road  with   its 
long  rows  each  measuring  exactly  one 
mile  in  length.    There  was  not  a  single  ' 
stone  wall  or  fence  to  mar  its  beauty. 
The  day   I   called  he  had  Just  finished 
digging  his  Cobblers,  and  ten  acres  of 
this    field    had    produced    1560    barrels, 
which  is  equivalent  to  156  barrels,  or  429 
bushels  per  acre.     I  do  not  claim  to  be 
a  potato  expert,  but  if  I  am  any  judge, 
the  65  acres  of  Green  Mountains  which 
comprised  the  balance  of  this  field  will 
produce  from  150  to  170  barrels  per  acre. 
Mr.  Ward  used  a  fertilizer  containing  5 
per  cent,  ammonia,  10  per  cent,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  no  potash. 

On  a  conservative  estimate,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  75  acres  only  produced 
150  barrels  per  acre,  Mr.  Ward  has  pro- 
duced  at  least  11,250  barrels  of  potatoes. 
Potatoes  in  Aroostook  today  are  worth 
$4.25  per  barrel,  so  that  Mr.  Ward's 
crop  would  be  worth  $47,812  on  the  basis 
of  today's  price.  If  ha  could  sell  thbm 
at  the  price  the  city  consumer  pays  for 
them,  we  would  hardly  dare  estimate  his 
wealth.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
record  of  a  crop  on  "no-potash"  fertiliz- 
er, and  I  believe  that  the  lesson  our 
Aroostook  friends  have  learned  this  year 
will  be  of  real  encouragement  and  help 
to  our  friends  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  aver- 
age production  of  Aroostook  county  of 
about  300  bushels  per  acre,  with  that  of 
the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Government  reports  show  that 
the  average  yield  per  acre  in  New  York 
this  year  is  70  bushels,  while  the  10-year 
average  is  only  96  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  in  Pennsylvania  for  ten 
years  is  85  bushels,  while  the  average 
yield  this  year  is  only  70  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again  and 
figures  do  not  lie.  The  difference  be- 
tween intensive  farming  and  ordinary 
farming  is  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure,  the  difference  between 
bumper  crops  and  lean  crops,  plenty  and 
starvation. 

The  average  application  of  commercial 
ff  rtiJizer  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  exceed  300"  to  500  pounds 
per  acre.  The  average  application  in 
Aroostook  exceeds  one  ton  per  acre.  The 
average  Pennsylvania  farmer  buys  a 
comi>aratively  low  grade  fertilizer;  the 
Aroostook  farmer  buys  the  best  that  he 
can  get,  regardless  of  price. 

Digging  time  and  harvesting  time  tell 
the  story.  Feed  your  crop  and  your 
ciop  will  feed  you. 

Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  real 
agricultural  inspiration  and  you  become 
depressed  from  listening  to  the  "calamity 
howlers"  who  tell  us  tha^  this  country 
i."  iieaded  toward  starvation,  and  that 
our  American  farmer  is  no|;  progressive, 
lay  aside  your  cares  and  troubles  and 
set  your  face  northward  to  the  land  of 
opportunity. 

Th  Aroostook  county  farmer  is  proud 
of  his  reputation.  He  believes  that  he  is 
the  best  potato  grower  in  the  country 

(Concluded  on  pac«  17)  ^ 
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All  our  readei-a  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  dlscnusion.  f2.00  will  be  paid 
for  the  best,  and  fl.OO  lor  the  next  best  contribution,  and  50c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  be  In  our  hands  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1211,  Jan.  15. — How  do  you  han- 
dle the  manure  from  your  stock?  I»o  ymi 
have  a  track  carrier  in  the  stable?  I>o  yuu 
pile  the  manure  In  the  barnyard.  In  a  shed 
or  haul  It  direct  to  the  field?  Do  you  use 
a  spreader?  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  It 
costs  to  apply  a  ton  of  manure  to  your 
fields?     Limit,   250  words. 

Topic  No.  1212,  Fkb.  1. — What  has  been 
your  experience  feeding  corn  silage  or  mix- 
%ire8  of  it,  to  horses,  mules,  sheep,  swine 
or  poultry?  Tell  how  much  was  given  at 
each  feed  and  what  was  used  with  it  to 
complete  the  ration.  What  effect  does  it 
appear  to  have  on  the  general  health  of 
the  animals?  Do  you  save  any  money  by 
feeding  It  nnd  selling  other  farm  crops?  Do 
not  write  about  your  experience  feeding  It 
to  dairy  and  beef  cattle ;  we  have  had  l':x- 
perience  Pools  on  that  subject ;  confine 
yourselves  to  your  experience  with  silage  as 
a  feed  to  stock  mentioned  in  the  question. 

Topic  No.  1213,  Feb.  15. — What  methods  do 
you  use  for  testiiig  your  seed  corn  ?  Do  you 
use  one  of  the  commercial  graders  now  on 
the  market  ?  Do  you  treat  the  corn  to 
guard  against  Injury  by  crows?  Tell  us  of 
any  otlior  way  you  handle  the  seed  so  as  to 
insure  a  perfect  stand  of  corn. 

Topic  No.  1210. — What  are  you  doing  with 
the  farm  wood  lot  to  conserve  or  increase 
it?  If  you  are  setting  out  new  trees 
what  varieties  are  they  ?  Have  you  pro- 
vided any  fire  protection  for  it  ?  What 
products  do  you  receive  from  it  except 
fuel  and  fence  posts  for  home  consump- 
tion? How  large  is  your  wood  lot  and 
what  do  you  consider  it  worth  to  you 
each  year? 

S.  M.  T.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. — We  con- 
sider the  wood  lot  on  our  farm  one  of 
the  most  important  assets.  Consequent- 
ly we  keep  this  piece  of  land  well  fenced 
to  allow  all  young  trees  to  grow  freely. 
In  this  way  we  have  always  been  able  to 
keep  a  succession. of  trees  coming  on  to 
a  profitable  size.  As  the  older  trees  get 
mature  or  ripe  we  cut  them  out  for  saw 
logs  and  use  the  tops  for  firewood. 

This  wood  lot  has  always  seeded  itself 
v;ith  white  and  black  oak,  beech,  poplar, 
wild  cherry  and  some  chestnut.  We 
have  planted  hickory,  walnut  and  ash 
several  times,  but  they  have  never 
seemed  to  take  very  well.  As  this  lot  is 
not  far  from  the  house  it  can  easily  be 
watched  for  fires  and  we  have  never  had 
any  serious  ones.  When  a  fire  does  start 
we  beat  it  out  with  wet  hemlock 
branches.  Chestnut  timber  is  almost  ex- 
tinct in  this  vicinity  on  "'account  of  the 
chestnut  blight.  Our  wood  lot  covers 
only  about  three  acres,  but  we  get  a  good 
deal  of  material  from  it  in  the  form  of 
fence  posts,  firewood,  logs  for  sawing 
and  logs  for  pulp  wood.  Hickory,  ash, 
oak  and  gum  make  good  lumber,  while 
poplar  goes  for  pulp  wood,  one  log  often 
bringing  $25  on  the  stump.  We  sell  cord 
wood  from  the  hickory  trees  for  $7  a 
cord,  for  open  fire-places.  In  the  past 
two  years  we  have  cut  four  saw  logs, 
three  pulp  logs,  several  cords  of  wood 
and  a  number  of  fence  posts,  so  that  it 
would  be  safe  In  estimating  the  income 
from  the  wood  lot  at  $150  for  that  time. 
This  varies,  as  some  years  labor  is 
scarce  Snd  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
trees  cut  in  winter  when  they  should  be. 
But  taking  the  land  at  its  assessed  value 
of  $160  per  acre,  and  taxes  on  that  at 
$7  to  the  acre,  we  still  have  a  profitable 
investment.  In  fact,  we  consider  that 
the  vaue  of  the  firewood  will  pay  the 
taxes  and  interest,  leaving  the  saw  logs 
almost  clear  profit  on  the  land. 

P.  I.  S.,  LaFayette,  Ind. — To  conserve 
the  farm  wood  lot  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
nwt  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  forest  bed 
must  be  porous  enough  to  hold  all  the 
rain  or  snow  which  falls  upon  it.  The 
open  spaces  should  be  planted  with  seed- 
lings or  nuts,  and  all  trees  of  a  low 
commercial  value  should  be  cut  out. 
When  setting  out  new  trees  we  plant 
catalpa  and  black  locust,  the  latter  on 
the  poorest  spots,  as  it  will  grow  well  on 
P®?^,land,  while  the  catalpa  requires 
rich  land  for  the  best  results.  No  other 
varieties  are  planted  by  us.  as  we  do  not 
want  to  wait  more  than  eight  years  be- 
fore  we  get  the  returns  for  our  labor. 
We  have  provided  clean  lanes  for  fire 
protection;  these  lanes  are  about  50  feet 
5vn!i  fu/^  can  also  be  used  for  roads. 
Prom  this  wood  lot  we  get  fence  posts. 
fuel,  sled  runners,  tool  handles  and 
many  other  useful  pieces  too  num-erous 
to  mention,  besides  a  good  windbreak, 
which   Is   worth    mentioning.       Do   not 

fits     w^  i"^*^**  *°^'^®<»  »«ar  the  build- 
ings.   We  leave  a  space  100  feet  wide  to 


catch  the  snow;  otherwise  our  buildings 
might  be  snowed  under.  Our  wood  lot 
contains  two  acres.  We  cut  900  fence 
posts  every  year  after  the  trees  had 
been  planted  eight  years;  most  of  them 
made 'two  posts  and  some  trees  made 
three  posts,  which  are  worth  35  cents 
each.     Our  wood  lot  makes  $300  a  year. 

H.  C.  McC,  Ashville,  W.  Y.  —  Our 
wood  lot  is  rather  small,  consisting  of 
about  15  acres,  containing  a  little  over 
200  sugar  maples,  the  balance  beech  and 
hemlock.  As  one  means  of  conservation 
we  never  intend  to  cut  anything  that  is 
sound  and  all  right  to  leave.  The  woods 
stand  out  by  themselves,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  of  fire  protection,  but  the 
v. est  side  is  pretty  badly  exposed  to  the 
winds;  the  trees  die  off  worse  and  brush 
comes  in  slowly.  Along  that  side  I  in- 
tend to  set  a  windbreak  of  some  good, 
fast  growing  evergreens.  If  I  had  any 
waste  land  I  should  most  certainly  set 
it  to  trees,  but  ani  a  little  undecided 
as  to  variety. 

When  the  place  came  into  possession 
oi  our  family  27  years  ago  it  had  been 
pastured  so  heavily  that  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  brush  in  the  woods,  and  they 
were  rapidly  dying  out.  We  have  not 
pastured  the  wood  lot  much,  and  at  the 
present  writing  most  of  it  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  underbrush.  The 
sugar  trees  are  worth  at  least  $50  per 
year,  and  I  would  consider  the  whole  lot 
worth  not  less  than  $100,  and,  as  we 
handle  it,  it  is  getting  better  every  year. 

1  often  wonder  why  so  many  people 
value  their  wood  lot  so  little.  We  bought 
the  wood  on  a  lot  and  are  taking  it  off 
now— lots  of  nice,  straight  ash,  maple 
and  elm  4  inches  to  a  foot  through.  We 
paid  $20  for  the  wood,  and  If  it  could 
be  left  for  20  years  it  would  be  worth 
at  least  $2000.  A  neighbor,  who  is  awake 
to  the  situation,  has  a  large  wood  lot  for 
his  supply.  He  goes  into  the  thickest  of 
it,  where  It  is  too  dense  to  grow  much, 
and  thins  it  out  just  enough  to  give  the 
balance  a  fair  chance.  Spots  thinned 
but  four  or  five  years  ago,  have  grown 
astonishingly  since.  The  man  who  owns 
a  good  wood  lot  is  certainly  fortunate. 
If  he  is  wise,  he  will  take  the  same  care 
of  it  that  he  would  of  any  other  crop, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  far  better  paid 
for  his  trouble. 


the  labor  expended  it  is  now  proving  to 
bo  as  profitable  as  any  land  on  the  farm, 
and  is  beginning  to  look  like  it  may  dis- 
count many  pieces  its  feize  in  the  near 
future.  I  am  getting  it  down  now  to  a 
regular  supply  of  fuel,  posts,  poles  and 
walnuts  to  sell,  and  many  of  the  larger 
trees  will  soon  be  in  shape  to  sell  as  saw 
logs,  which  are  getting  exceedingly  high. 
I  intend  to  keep  planting,  and  my  son 
is  very  much  interested  in  it  also.  I 
wish  to  leave  it  in  much  better  shape 
than  I  received  it,  so  that  my  children 
can  get  good  profits  from  it.  It  is  easily 
done,  but  so  many  never  think  of  such 
a  thing. 


W.  T.,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. — My  wood 
lot  consists  of  about  100  acres,  well  set 
v/ith  trees  adapted  to  the  soil.  They 
readily  reproduce  themselves  and  no 
setting  is  necessary.  From  time  to  time 
a  few  acres  are  sold  to  lumbermen  to  be 
cut  off  clean;  some  timber  is  sold  on  the 
stump,  also  telegraph  poles  are  sold 
standing.  There  is  a  good  local  demand 
for  cord  wood,  and  this  I  work  out  my- 
self, taking  a  small  piece  each  year  and 
cleaning  it  thoroughly.  I  cut  out  the 
dead  and  crooked  trees,  clear  out  the  in- 
ferior growth  and  thin  and  trim  up  the 
desirable  stock.  In  this  way  I  get  an  in- 
come of  $200  or  $300  a  year,  and  the  lot 
ib  steadiy  increasing  in  value.  In  the 
course  of  10  or  15  years,  barjyng  acci- 
dents, I  shall  have  a  lot  worth  several 
thousand  dollars,  at  which  time  I  can 
sell  to  the  lumbermen,  or  perhaps  better 
still,  procure  a  small  mill  and  fit  the 
product  for  market  myself.  No  special 
fire, protection  is  provided,  and,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  many  years  in 
this  section,  none  is  needed. 

P.  R.  S.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.— I  have 
a  natural  forest  of  about  six  acres,  which 
has  never  been  commercially  logged 
over,  but  just  culled  from  in  the  past 
for  fencing  timber,  and  at  present  I  am 
not  getting  any  value  from  it  except  as 
a  sheep  pasture,  there  being  an  abun- 
dance of  young  fe.owth  in  it  too  large  for 
the  sheep  to  injure  by  grazing.  Realiz- 
ing, a  few  years  ago.  that  timber  was  of 
slow  growth  and  that  the  fencing  ma- 
terial was  pretty  well  culled  from  my 
woods.  I  planted  out  a  2-acre  plantation 
of  hardy  catalpa  and  native  yellow 
locust.    These  were  cultivated  like  com 


I  G.  S.,  Delaware. — Having  40  acrfs  of 
forest,  seemingly  all  that  is  needed,  we 
are  not  planting  more,  but  conserving 
what  we  have  by  cutting  the  timber  as  it 
reaches  good  marketable  size,  carefully 
sparing  smaller  growth,  and.  for  fuel, 
using  fallen,  dead,  dying  and  cull  trees, 
also  thinning  in  places  where  too  thick; 
in  brief,  trying  to  follow  the  teachings 
of  modern  forestry. 

We  can  devise  no  practicable  means  of 
fire  protection,  but  use  caution  in  burn- 
ing trash,  and  watch  at  all  times,  as  one 
naturally  should.  We  use  saw  timber, 
etc.,  for  farm  improvements,  also 
ship  to  city  markets,  and  dispose 
of  wood  for  fuel  in  town.  Seem- 
ingly a  conservative  estimate  of 
annual  value  is  from  $50  to  $100.  while 
within  fifteen  years,  aside  from  what  we 
harvest  from  year  to  year,  the  saw  tim- 
ber should  bring  more  than  $1200,  and 
with  much  stove  wood  extra,  since  we 
do  not  use  nor  sell  nearly  its  increase 
in  growth. 


B.  B.  R.,  Ozark,  111. — My  farm  wood 
lot  consists  of  20  acres  of  timber  land 
which  originally  was  covered  with  much 
walnut  and  white  oak.  In  years  gone 
by  about  all  the  largest  walnut  and  oak 
was  cut,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
young  saplings  coming  on,  and  other 
trees  are  now  getting  large.  With  the 
recent  plantings  of  lots  of  walnuts  in 
thin  places,  it  is  now  quite  a  satisfaction 
to  gather  load  after  load  of  nuts  and  get 
50  to  75c.  per  bushel  for  them.  In  thin- 
ning out  where  they  are  too  thick  to 
grow  large  the  telephone  companies  are 
glad  to  pay  a  dollar  for  the  good  sized 
walnut  telephone  poles.  I  have  sold  lots 
of  them  for  that.  The  crooked  or  broken 
parts  are  used  for  posts  and  fuel.  The 
hogs  running  in  there  have  quite  a  time 
with  the  waste  walnuts  and  the  mast 
and  other  stuff  they  gather  up  here  and 
there.  We  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
wood  lot  with  much  pride.    In  fact,  for 


for  two  years  and  then  left  to  themselves 
after  two  or  three  trimmings  on  the 
catalpas  when  the  branches  were  young 
and  tender.  One  year  I  planted  an  acre 
of  catalpas,  which  I  had  raised  mostly 
from  seed  bought  from  a  dealer,  from 
whom  I  purchased  enough  to  finish  out 
the  acre  of  yearling  trees  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  raise  myself.  The  next  year, 
feeling  that  locusts  were  native  to  thlB 
country  while  catalpa  was  not,  and  not 
being  well  pleased  with  them,  I  raised 
locust  from  seed  and  planted  the  other 
acre  with  locust  seedlings.  At  a  5x8 
planting  it  takes  about  a  thousand  seed- 
lings to  do  an  acre.  With  the  ground 
prepared,  my  wife  and  I  can,  and  have, 
set  an  acre  a  day.  The  oldest  of  my 
plantation  is  six  years  now,  with  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  15  feet,  greatest  butt  di- 
ameter 4  inches.  Have  never  estimated 
their  value,  nor  attempted  any  fire  pro- 
tection, as  fires  are  very  rare  here.  Am 
satisfied  it  is  as  profitable  a  crop  as  can 
be  grown  on  the  ground  over  a  term  of 
years  and  there  is  but  little  work  con- 
nected with  it. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dear,  Deer 
oranykindof  ekln  with  hair  ur  fur  on. 
W*  tmn  mtt4  fInUh  tham  right  i  make 
them  into  coats  cfor  men  and  women), 
robes,  rujrs  or  trloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  (roods  will  co8t  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
llluatraled  catalog  irives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  reiiuest. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hU\ts  ;  how  and  when  w  pay  the  IralgM 
both  ways  t  about  our  safe  dyeintr  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advaJitaire 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  bora* 
hidoa  and  calf  afclna  i  about  the  fur 
poods  and  yrame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi. 
dermy.etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
yoiir  correct  address. 

Tbe  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company, 
571  LyeU  Ave  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HIP  Your  RAW  FURS 
and  GINSENG  to  us 

hlpments  Remitted  for  Same  Day 
and  Held  Separate 

END    NAME    FOR    PRICE     LIST 

Wm.  J.  Boehner  A  Co.,  "^^wi'I,"' '""  '*^ 


kOKK,  N.  T, 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT^I"r"I.^^\V."h'^ 
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TWICE  THE    LIGHT 
ON  HALF    THE  O  IL 


Ifc-  L.IUn  I       OR    GASOLINE 
10  Days  FREE  -Send  No  IVJoney 


i«  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

t»ed  thiswonderfu!  modem  wlute  light  in  vour  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  It  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yoa  can  t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prore  to  yoo  that  it  makM 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beat*  electrie.  msoline  or  ae«ty 
leno.  Lsffhta  and  b  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Teata  by  U.  8.  Govwa- 
Bwnt  and  84  leading  UniverBitiea  show  that  it  *  w.  ».  wv*«n>- 

•   Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

eommpn  keroeeiM  (coal  ofl).  do  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  almple,  clean,  won't 
S?.SS2"rj»X^^i2.*i'i'*  P^Pi*  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
rSS?fLH8^i«^i:t?i[?*/?f^«'»*-J^»'»«»«««  ■••*•<  •'  Pwaxaa  Exposition. 
^SSiSXir^*"*'*^*?' the  age.    Guaranteed. 

•«^l-  ® '•^JT'Ii.^'i' **  ^*^  *o  **»«  P«*»n  who  shows  OB  an  on  lamp  eaoal 
wi^°J!L^'*'**'?  *°  ^^  ^y  (deUita  of  offer  given  in  oorSiSS). 


iiz   rrXtZrJZr^       '"r"  "*•■•  "* ««  wnom  we  can  reier  eostom" 
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80RTMKNTS.  Send  for  Free  price  list, 
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Inc.,    149    W.  asih    St.,    New   York. 
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A"y  worthy,  creditable  person,  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  can  buy  on  these  terms.   Any- 
one can  order  without  risk.     I  guarantee 
safe  delivery.    All  WITTE  engines  sold  on 
5-year  guarantee,  90-days'  trial. 
My  fact<>ry  is  the  Unrest  exclusive  eogine  factory  b% 
tHe  world,  sellingr  direct  to  the  user.    Capacity.  1200O 
'^Sf!!^~^S  ^'^'^y  '•»  Bhipping.    Can  Ship  Voar  Ea^  at 
WT-f^S.      ??^  engine  and  plan  of  payment. 
^    «n^ne8are  best-Iookinar.  beat-balanc- 
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aible  for  WITTE'S  30  years  of 
aucceaa. 
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THE   PRACTiCAL   FARMER 


January  1,  19X7. 
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This  ia  the  farm  women's  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  it  devoted  to  the  diicuMion  of 
topic*  of  eyeryday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expects  yon  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Janiauy  15. — Do  you  utilize  the  culls  from 
jour  orchard  and  vineyard — apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  or  grapes — and  li  so.  how  do 
you  do  It  V  Do  you  consume  all  these  cull 
products  at  home  or  do  you  have  some  to 
sell,  and  if  so  what  prices  and  profits  do 
you  get  from  themV     Limit,  1'50  words. 

Febbl'aky  1. — In  what  ways  during  the  past 
year  have  you  made  extra  spending  money 
f©r  yourself  or  for  some  special  purpose? 
Describe  fully  any  method  which  you  have 
found  particularly  prolitable,  especially 
any  new  plan. 

FEBRiAitY  15. — Tell  us  about  keeping  summer 
boarders.  What  things  do  you  do  which 
seem  to  nlease  them  the  most?  IIow  much 
do  ytiu  cliarge  a  week  and  do  you  find  it  a 
profitable   undertalcingV 


Get  your  contribution  in  earlv  if  it  does  not 
reach  u»  at  lea»t  IS  days  before  the  date  of 
iteue,  it  wilt  bm  too  late. 


for  breeders.  Raising  turkeys  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  me,  and  next  year  I  expect 
to  do  still  better. 


Have  you  made  or  lost  money  by  raising 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese  or  guineas  ? 

Miss  F.  M.  T.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
' — "Fools  rusli  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  was  undoubtedly  the  sentiment 
of  a  man  who  bid  against  me  at  an 
auction  where  I  secured  my  first  pair  of 
turkeys,  for,  when  my  bid  of  $15  "raised 
his  out,"  he  said  as  he  turned  away  dis- 
appointed: "I  wouldn't  give  you  twenty- 
five  cents  for  all  the  turkeys  you'll  ever 
raise."  But  "nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,"  is  my  motto,  and  as  a  result  I 
have  raised  and  sold  many  beautiful 
White   Holland   turkeys. 

My  present  flock  of  23  is  headed  by  a 
40-pound  torn  which  won  first  prize  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show  last  Janu- 
ary. Many  of  my  hens  are  birds  which 
won  first  at  Chicago,  Boston  and  New 
York.  I  am  careful  never  to  in-breed. 
The  turkeys  roam  over  10  acres  and  se- 
cure much  of  their  food  in  that  way. 

KXPEXSES. 

Advertising 3.35 

New  stock   25.00 

Expressage 2  03 

Shipping  crates 80 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kent  wood,  La. — I  have 
raised  a  few  turkeys  eyery  year  for 
many  years,  but  as  my  range  is  limited 
(a  40-acre  farm)  my  flock  is  never  as 
large  as  I  could  handle  with  profit  if  I 
had  more  range.  We  have  a  2-acre  or- 
chard enclosed  by  a  6-foot  picket  fence. 
In  this  enclosure  I  put  the  birds  before 
they  commence  laying,  and  make  nests 
of  old  barrels  and  boxes  in  secluded 
nooks.  They  take  these  nests,  which 
saves  me  the  trouble  of  searching  all 
over  the  fields,  as  well  as  loss  by  hogs 
and  vermin  eating  the  eggs. 

When  the  turkey  hens  become  broody 
for  the  first  time  I  break  them  up;  they 
Vk'ill  lay  a  second  clutch,  after  which  they 
are  permitted  to  sit.  After  the  little 
poults  are  hatched  I  give  a  whole  grain 
of  plack  pepper  to  each  one,  and  no  other 
food  for  24  hours;  then  I  feed  little  and 
often,  giving  boiled  eggs,  curds,  corn 
bread,  bran  bread  and  any  kind  of 
scraps,  all  seasoned  highly  with  pepper. 
I  provide  shell,  green  feed,  charcoal, 
grit,  a  dust  bath  and  fresh  water  all  the 
time,  and  keep  poults  out  of  showers 
and  dews. 

My  banner  year  was  1911.  That  year 
I  started  with  one  male  and  three  hens. 
I  raised  and  sold  52  birds  for  15  cents 
per  pound,  which  brought  $153,  and  used 
three  at  home,  valued  at  $3.  Feed  for 
them  cost  me  $8.40,  and  I  paid  a  neigh- 
bor $2.50  for  damage  which  they  did  to 
his  nut  stack.  This  gave  me  a  profit, 
without  counting  labor,  of  $135.10,  and 
I  still  had  the  three  old  birds  for  the 
next  year. 


will  bring  almost  as  much  when  fattened 
for  market  as  when  sold  for  breeding 
purposes. 

The  geese  were  turned  into  the  or- 
chard, where  they  lived  entirely  on 
grass  and  apples  until  about  Thanksgiv. 
ing,  when  the  pasture  became  short.  I 
have  been  so  well  pleased  with  the 
profits  from  them  that  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble I  shall  increase  my  flock  to  100  lay- 
ing geese,  for  I  feel  sure  that  thty  will 
furnish  a  good  income  at  small  expense. 


Total,       $49.17 

RECEIPTS. 

Stock  sold   $57.08 

Eggs  sold    55.90 


Total.       $112.98 
Expense,       49.17 


Gain,       $G3.81 

1  intend  to  keep  one  gobbler  and  eight 
hens  as  breeders,  which  leaves  14  birds 
to  sell.  As  I  do  not  expect  to  dispose  of 
any  bird  under  $5  (some  ought  to  bring 
double  and  treble  that),  I  ought  to  add 
at  least  $70  to  the  credit  side  of  account. 
I  sold  eggs  for  from  35  cents  to  $1  each, 
according  to  quality  of  hens. 

Miss  M.  S.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — Last 
winter  1  purchased  two  pure-bred  Mam- 
moth Bronze  turkey  hens  and  one  tom 
of  the  same  stock,  paying  $12  for  the 
trio.  Last  spring  one  of  the  hens  laid 
19  eggs  and  hatched  16  poults,  rearing 
14  of  them.  The  other  hen  laid  21  eggs 
and  hatched  17  poults,  rearing  15  of 
them.  Outside  of  about  eight  or  ten 
dozen  eggs  which  I  fed  them  when  little, 
they  cost  me  practically  nothing  to  raise. 
When  about  six  weeks  old  they  seemed 
to  prefer  the  insects  of  the  fields  to  my 
feed,  and  I  ceased  feeding  them.  Just 
prior  to  Thanksgiving  I  sold  all  of  my 
raising  but  two  (27  turkeys)  for  $56.40. 
I  kept  the  original  gobbler  and  two  hens, 
as  well  as  two  of  my  own  raising.  The 
following  expenses  show  my  profits  from 
$12  invested  in  turkeys: 

2  hens  and  1  tom  $12.00 

10  doz.  eggs  @  20c 2.00 

5  bu.  of  corn  @  50c 2.50 

Total  expense,    $16.50 

27  turkeys  sold  $56.40 

Expenses 16.50 


Mrs.  G.  W.,  West  Danby,  N.  Y.— The 
Penciled  Runner  duck  has  proven  valu- 
able to  me  as  a  utility  bird,  and  as  exhi- 
bition stock  when  I  have  had  time  to  ex- 
hibit. Last  year  my  birds  were  all  over 
two  years  old  and  the  yards  were  visited 
by  rats  and  stray  dogs,  and  thus  many 
eggs  were  lost.  Considering  all,  they  did 
not  do  so  badly.  Eggs  actually  gathered 
were  110  from  each  duck;  say  9  dozen  at 
30c  per  dozen,  a  fair  average  price.  I 
have  received  from  $1  to  $3  for  sittings — 
$2.70  for  income;  $1.80,  or  close  to  15c. 
each  per  month  was  paid  for  feed.  This 
was  mash,  composed  of  200  lbs.  bran,  100 
lbs.  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  corn  meal, 
50  lbs.  oil  meal  and  50  lbs.  meat  scraps. 
This  is  mixed  dry,  then  slightly  damp- 
ened, feeding  one  quart  to  8  birds.  Cost 
mentioned  provides  grit,  oyster  shells 
and  charcoal.  Surplus  drakes  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  for  cost  of  feed  of  breed- 
ing drakes.  I  raised  100  young  ducks 
this  year,  so  I  reckoned  90  cents  for 
work  and  the  young  stock  plus  extras  on 
sittings  for  profit. 

This  same  strain,  when  younger,  gave 
me  over  200  eggs  each  per  year.  Feed- 
ing now  costs  me  around  30  cents  per 
month  per  bird.  Eggs  are  higher,  too, 
but  not  too  high  to  pay  feed  bills. 

These  eggs  are  rich*  in  materials  for 
building  broken  down  tissues,  and  if  it 
were  better  known  that  they  are  not  as 
strong  as  many  believe,  the  demand 
would  greatly  increase. 


Mrs.  J.  D.  W.,  Doylesburg,  Pa. — Last 
year  I  bought  10  guineas  (6  hens  and  4 
roosters)  and  this  summer  I  raised  60, 
which  I  sold  for  $1.40  to  $1.65  per  pair, 
bringing  me  $41.15  in  all.  Guineas  being 
so  high  in  price  this  year  made  it  more 
profitable  than  usual,  but  it  costs  very 
little  for  feed.  It  cost  me  $17  for  feed 
and  the  10  guineas  I  started  with. 

When  the  guineas  are  one  day  old  I 
feed  them  bread,  which  I  dry  in  the 
oven  until  it  is  hard  enough  to  pound 
into  crumbs  with  a  hammer.  I  feed  that 
for  one  week,  and  then  I  mix  the  bread 
with  small  sized  chick  feed  and  feed 
that  for  two  or  three  weeks;  then  mix 
small  and  large  chick  feed,  use  that  feed 
until  they  are  eight  or  nine  weeks  old; 
then  feed  cracked  corn  and  wheat  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  eat  whole  corn. 
1  think  it  is  best  to  keep  the  guineas  in 
an  orchard  or  shady  place  while  they 
are  small,  for  the  sun  is  vary  hard  on 
them. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  L.,  Leon,  Va. — There  is 
considerable  profit  in  raising  fowls  of 
all  kinds.  I  raise  some  of  each  named 
variety,  and  find  that  with  little  labor  a 
nice  profit  is  made.  I  prefer  the  solid 
Black  turkeys,  as  they  are  less  apt  to 
tHke  disease,  and  fatten  more  easily. 
This  year  I  kept  two  hens  and  one  tom. 
The  two  hens  hatched  30  poults,  from 
which  I  raised  20,  and  sold  10  of  them 
for  Thanksgiving  at  $3  each,  and  have 
10  more  worth  $3  each  for  the  Christmas 
market,  which  will  make  me  a  net 
profit  of  $60. 

I  fed  them  from  cold  scraps  from  the 
table  and  do  not  count  it  any  expense  at 
all,  only  a  little  time  to  feed  them  and 
the  mother  turkey  gave  them  all  the  care 
they  had.  As  it  is  best  to  let  them  roost 
out  at  night  I  left  them  fully  to  her  care, 
and  by  feeding  them  at  the  same  place 
every  time  they  always  came  home  to 
roost  at  night  and  were  no  trouble,  but 
a  clear  profit. 


Profit.      $39.90 

This  leaves  me  a  clear  profit  of  $39.90 
and  five  of  my  choicest  turkeys  left  over 


Miss  M.  B.,  Hillsdale,  Mich.— When 
I  started  in  the  goose  business  several 
years  ago  I  knew  almost  nothing  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  breeds. 
A  friend  was  breeding  the  White  Chinese 
so  I  got  eggs  from  her,  and  time  has 
proved  the  choice  a  wise  one.  I  bought 
6  eggs  at  15  cents  each,  and  was  able  to 
raise  two  fine  geese  from  them.  In  the 
fall  I  bought  a  pair  of  splendid  young 
birds,  making  four  good  birds  at  a  small 
«t)st.  In  the  spring  the  three  yearling 
geese  averag^  about  50  eggs  apiece,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  neighlK)r3,  they 
were  used  for  setting.  Several  purchas- 
ers wrote  that  every  egg  hatched  and 
they  gave  splendid  satisfaction.  What  I 
did  not  set  myself  were  sold  at  23  cents 
each.  In  this  way  each  goose  made  a 
profit  of  about  $10.  In  July  I  bought 
25  young  birds  from  my  friend.  These 
sold  at  $3  each  and  I  was  able  to  clear 
between  $25  and  $30,  besides  keeping 
«  or  7  for  breeding  stock     Young  birds 


Mrs.  E.  A.  B.,  Dele  van,  N.  Y. — I  don't 
think  we  have  ever  lost  money  in  keep- 
ing hens,  ducks  or  turkeys,  but  as  no 
accounts  of  profit  and  loss  have  been 
kept,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  figures. 
With  geese,  though  no  records  have  been 
kept,  I  can  say  that  I  believe  they  are 
profitable  and  safe  for  any  one  to  raise. 
With  turkeys,  some  years  we  have  made 
out  well,  but  other  years,  with  the  same 
care,  they  would  die  off,  not  raising 
enough  young  to  pay  expenses.  There 
have  been  geese  on  the  farm  for  nine 
years  and  they  are  hardy  and  do  not  re- 
quire much  care  after  the  first  week. 
The  head  of  the  family  used  to  claim 
their  droppings  were  poisonous,  but  I 
wrote  to  a  standard  farm  paper  asking 
if  it  was  true.  The  reply  was  that  they 
were  close  feeders  and  always  kent  close 
together,  so  that  vegetation  was  killed 
where  they  fed,  the  same  as  any  fcrtiliz- 
ei  would  smother  if  too  thick.  Geese 
brought  18  cents  a  pound  after  sending 
to  Buffalo  alive  and  freight  and  commis- 
sion were  taken  out.  They  averaged  11 
pounds,  which  was  lighter  than  most 
years.  Some  dressed  at  home  weighed 
more.  I  think  the  great  points  are  their 
hardiness  over  other  fowls  and  the  worth 
or  their  feathers. 


Mrs.  V.  H.,  Duflfy,  W.  Va.— I  do  not 
think  I  have  lost  much,  if  any,  money 
in  my  experience  of  26  years,  by  raising 
turkeys,  as  I  usually  have  a  fine  flock  of 
pure-bred  turkeys  to  sell  each  fall,  and 
they  bring  a  fair  price.  Have  sold  them 
mostly  at  market  prices,  but  have  sold 
some  to  neighbors  at  a  good  figure.  Last 
year  I  invested  $3.50  in  pure-bred  Bour- 
bon Red  turkey  eggs,  and  raised  one 
gobbler  and  three  hens  from  the  eggs. 
This  season  I  sold  29  turkeys  at  market 
price,  which  is  not  very  good  here,  for 
the  sum  of  $83,  and  still  have  four  fine 
turkeys  left,  so  I  think  it  has  paid  me 
to  raise  turkeys.  Have  never  raised 
goese  or  guineas,  but  have  tried  ducks 
and  made  a  failure  of  them,  but  I  raised 
a  scrubby  kind,  little  black  ducks  which 
laid  very  few  eggs  of  a  greenish  tint. 
I  think  I  could  do  well  raising  the  kind 
that  are  raised  here  at  present — Indian 
Runners— or  the  large  White  Pekln,  but 
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When  you  buy  a 
chopper  see  that  it 
is  the  "Enterprise" 
with  four-bladed 
steel  knife  and  per- 
forated steel  plate. 
Then  you  are  get- 
ting the    chopper   that 
cutj  and  slicej  meat  and 
other  food,  and  doesn't  ^. 
mangle,  rend,    tear   or  'i. 
squeeze    out    the    juices. 
Meat  chopped  with  an 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 


retains  all  its  original 
flavor,  all  its  nourish- 
ment. Therefore  when 
you  chop  sausage  meat 
or  other  meats  or  foods  use  the 
**Enterpri8e"  Chopper.  Made  in 
sizes  for  all  purposes. 

No.  5,  Family  size,  $2.00;  No.IO,  Larees<ze.  tS.M 
Your  dealer  can  sapply  you.  Look  for"EBterpriM" 

OQ  chopper  and  see  the  knife-and-plate. 
If  you  want  a  lower-priced  chopper  ask  for  "Enter- 
prise" Food  Chopper.  Has  four  cutters.  Small 
size.  SI. 2$;  Family  size.  tl.SO;  Lxrge  size,  S2.2$. 
"Th*  EnUrfrisint  Mouuittur^' — a  new  toti  —  200 
Ulttd  rtcipttand hauuhold  hintt.  Stnt  far  4cin  ttamfi. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
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More    Comfortable, 
Healtlifal,  Conreiiieiit 

lUiminates  the  out>door 
privy,  open  vault  and  oess- 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
place*  tor  serma.  Hare  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorlsM 
toilet  right  in  your  houae. 
Mo  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
▲  boontoinvalida.  Endoraed 
by  SUte  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    OBORLESS 

_        Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  Ly  a  chemical  process  tn 
water  in  the  container,  which  yoa  empty  once  a 
month.    Abeoluteiy  no  odor.    Vo  more  trouble 


to  empty  thar  ashes.    Oloeet  absolutely  guaran* 
Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
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ths  parlor,  dinlna  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  brivht«r,  cnearier,  entirely  new. 
Don't  miss  thaos  M  oriajnal  patterns  we 
want  to  sand  yoa/rn.  Wrlta  npstal  now 
>^-jaataay.  "SaDd  Wall  Papar  Book." 

•lU   Stores  BUg..  New  York 
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MstQaSk 


80  Days  TrJal  of  tbe  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  driidg- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heaw  waslitng 
drnKH  the  life  out  of  you  by  tbe 
old  laborious  proceHS.  .'<ee  how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  St  ZUILL 

BlOO  E.W«t«r  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


The  Story  of  the  Abalone 

Ita  Lirip  and    Hablts-rBERl 
WM.    lffAB«I«,     ATttUa.    C»l.      Baz    !»••. 


turkeys  ©ult  me  best,  for  I  am  certain 
of  a  good  profit  for  all  time,  trouble  and 
expense  of  raising  them. 

Mrs.  C.  H.,  AvocaTN.  Y.— I  had  two 
turkeys  hens  given  to  me.  One  had  a 
broken  leg  and  the  owner  was  going  to 
kill  her  but  I  brought  her  home  and  she 
was  soon  made  well,  except  for  being 
lame.  I  was  unable  to  tend  to  them,  sj 
they  had  free  range.  They  did  not  hatch 
until  late.  One  sat  on  11  eggs  and 
hatched  11  turkeys;  the  other  sat  on  11 
eggs  and  hatched  10  turkeys.  All  lived 
until  nearly  fall,  when  foxes  and 
hunters  shot,  injured  and  killed  all 
except  eight.  These  were  shut  up  as 
poon  as  possible  and  fed  just  oats  and 
barley  and  about  three  bushels  of  corn. 
Before  Thanksgiving  they  were  killed 
(six  of  them),  dry  picked  and  sold  at 
31  cents  per  pound.  They  dressed  68 
pounds,  returning  to  me  $21.08.  I  call 
that  pretty  good  for  no  more  bother  than 
they  were.  I  intend  to  raise  turkeys  an- 
other year  and  shall  do  differently  with 
them.  My  turkeys  roosted  in  the  woods 
this  year,  but  another  year  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  them  stay  at  home.  I 
hope  to  have  either  corn  or  wheat  to  fat- 
ten them  on,  as  their  flesh  will  look  yel- 
low and  bring  a  better  price. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


/I 

! 


Our  farm  women  are  evidently  doing 
a  lot  without  eggs  and  still  having  good 
results,  as  we  have  received  a  number 
ot  such  receipts  asked  for  by  Mrs.  T.  A. 
B.,  of  New  Jersey.  From  those  submit- 
ted we  pick  one  sent  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  S., 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Cookies. — One  cup  butter,  2  cups  of 
sugar,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  teaspoonful 
baking  powder,  nutmeg  or  caraway  for 
spice.  Mix  with  flour  until  quite  stiff, 
roll  thin  and   bake  quickly. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  D.  recommends: 

E(JOLLHs  DoroH.NUTS. — One  cup  of 
sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  a  dust  of  nutmeg, 
2  cups  milk  (if  sour  1  teaspoonful  of 
soda;  if  sweet  2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder),  flour  to  roll  soft.  Fry  at  once 
in  hot  lard 

M.  E.  M.,  New  York,  suggests: 

Salad  Dressing. — Six  tablespoonfuls 
vinegar,  6  tablespoonfuls  milk,  4  table- 
spoonfuls  melted  butter,  3  heaping  tea- 
spopufuls  sugar,  1  heaping  teaspoonful 
nlustard,  Vt  teaspoonful  salt,  2  eggs. 

Heat  vinegar;  beat  yolks,  sugar,  salt 
and  mustard,  add  milk  and  stir  in 
vinegar;  boil  until  it  thickens,  then 
pdd  butter.  Let  cool,  then  stir  in 
beaten  whites  of  eggs.  One  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  may  be  used  for  the 
eggs.  More  flour  and  a  generous  meas- 
ure of  butter  takes  the  place  of  eggs. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  submits 
the  following  receipt: 

Egoless  Fruit  Cake.  —  Chop  enough 
apples  to  make  2  cupfuls;  add  2  cupfuls 
brown  sugar,  1  lb.  raisins,  i/L»  cupful 
lard,  1  cupful  sour  milk,  1  teaspoonful 
cinnamon,  1>^  teaspoonfuls  cloves,  1  tea- 
spoonful soda,  1  teaspoonful  baking  pow- 
der, enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Bake  three-quarters  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Use  fine  disk  on  food  chopper  to 
make  apples  flne. 

Mrs.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing receipt: 

Rich  Cikkolate  Cake. — Two  cupfuls 
brown  sugar,  free  from  lumps,  V,  cupful 
lard,  1  cupful  thick  sour  milk,  1  tea- 
spoonful soda  dissolved  in  milk,  2  to  2V2 
cupfuls  flour,  4  heaping  teaspoonfuls 
cocoa  and  1  teaspoonful  vanilla;  makes 
two  thick  layers  and  is  flne  if  you  don't 
make  it  too  stiff. 

Hard  Gi.xgeiwread. — One  pound  of  but- 
ter, 1  lb.  of  granulated  sugar,  1  qt.  West 
India  molasses,  5  lbs.  of  flour,  5  cents 
worth  of  ginger,  4  teaspoonfuls  cinna- 
mon, 2  teaspoonfuls  of  cloves,  1  teaspoon- 
ful of  allspice,  1  teaspoonful  of  n^ace,  4 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Heat 
butter,  sugar,  molasses  and  spices  quite 
hot.  then  add  flour  and  baking  powder; 
mix  well,  roll  thin,  cut  and  bake  in 
steady  oven. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  suggests 
cooking  parsnips  by  themselves,  with  a 
piece  of  beef,  or  with  salt,  pepper  and 
butter  or  she  may  boil  them  nearly  done 
In  salted  water  then  dip  in  egg  and 
bread  crumbs  and  fry;  or  she  may  roast 
them  in  pan  with  pork  or  heef.  same  as 
she  would  potatoes.  They  are  very  rich 
cooked  alone.  ' 

r^i^J^fT'  ^^"^  Hampshire,  mashes  pars- 
nips after  cooking  whole,  seasons  well 
hnf?   «"    »^hPat-proof   dish,   dabs    with 
butter  and  browns  top  in  hot  oven.  Also 
bolls  them,  then  slices  and  scallops  as 


you  would  potatoes,  and  likes  them  very 
much  these  ways. 

As  a  way  to  make  house  plants  bloom, 
Mrs.  P.,  of  New  Hampshire,  says  that  If 
you  will  stir  one  teaspoonful  of  ammonia 
in  a  quart  of  luke-warm  water  and  thor- 
oughly wet  the  soil  with  it  once  a  week. 
The  result  will  be  plenty  of  blooms. 

Mrs.  F.  also  says  that  White  woolen 
knit  goods  should  be  washed  in  warm 
water  with  mild  white  soap,  rinsed  in 
two  waters  of  same  temperature  and 
squeezed  dry  or  run  very  carefully 
through  wringer.  Dry  in  sunshine  in 
warm  weather;  by  fire  in  cold  weather. 
Place  sweater  on  a  coat  hanger,  pat  and 
pin  in  place  as  it  dries,  to  get  desired 
shape.  Stretch  gloves  two  or  three  times 
while  drying  if  they  seem  shrinking. 

Mrs.  S.,  of  Pennsylvania,  suggests  that 
a  vacuum  washer  be  used  for  woolen 
knit  goods.  She  also  uses  white  soap, 
warm  (not  hot)  water  and  does  not  rub 
the  goods,  but  presses  or  uses  the  washer. 

My  ♦little  daughter's  eiderdown  cloak 
has  been  cleaned  successfully  many 
times,  writes  Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  New  York. 
While  it  was  quite  new  I  used  to  take 
a  little  flour  in  a  large  pan.  rub  it  thor- 
oughly into  the  coat  all  over,  especially 
into  the  soiled  spots,  exactly  as  any 
one  would  wash  it  by  hand  in  water. 
Then  take  the  coat  out  of  doors  and, 
with  a  clean  brush,  carefully  brush  out 
every  bit  of  flour.  The  flour  will  be 
dirty  but  the  coat  will  not.  If  any  soiled 
spots  remain  rub  in  more  flour  and  brush 
again.  This  method  leaves  the  nap  just 
ab  soft  and  wooly  as  new  eiderdown,  but 
this  season  we  put  the  coat  right  into 
warm  suds  and  wash  precisely  the  same 
as  any  white  wool  goods.  It  looks  real 
nice,  too,  but,  of  course,  not  quite  as  new 
and  pretty  as  when  cleaned  with  flour. 
The  flour  method  is  ideal,  too,  for  soiled 
white  furs  or  plumes. 

Mrs.  F.,  New  Hampshire  tells  us  that 
to  can  pumpkin,  cut  in  "squares  an  inch 
or  smaller,  place  in  clean  glass  jars,  fill 
full  of  water,  put  on  rubbers  and  place 
wire  over  tops  of  covers,  but  do  not  snap 
down  side  wire.  Place  on  rack  or  cloth 
in  boiler  or  kettle,  fill  in  water  to,  cover 
two-thirds  depth  of  jars,  cover  tightly, 
bring  slowly  to  a  boil  and  boil  steadily 
for  three  hours.  Draw  kettle  to  back  of 
range,  remove  covers  and  snap  down  side 
wires.  Leave  in  water  until  cool.  This 
keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  like  fresh 
pumpkin.  It  is  also  flne  cut  in  very  thin 
slices  and  dried  like  apples.  Soak  out 
over  night  and  cook  as  if  fresh. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  M..  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
I  would  like  to  have  a  receipt  for  Scotch 
cakes  or  Scotch  wafers.  I  mean  the 
little,  crisp,  dark  brown  cakes  that  look 
like  ginger  snaps.  I  have  tried  for  years 
to  fliTd  a  receipt  and  all  I  can  get  is  a 
mixture  of  white  sugar,  flour  and  but- 
ter, or  a  cake  made  of  oat  meal,  and 
they  a*e  not  what  I  want. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  B.,  New  York,  asks  us  how 
to  treat  old  floors  with  some  kind  of 
crack  flller  and  flnish  so  that  they  will 
present  a  good  appearance. 

Mrs.    E.    C.    T.,    New    Jersey,   writes: 

1.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  receipt  for 
making  paste   for   home   paperhanging? 

2.  Please  tell  me  how  to  wash  cut  glass 
and  lamp  chimneys  to  prevent  them 
from    breaking   shortly   afterward. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  our  readers 
ask  us  questions,  which  we  will  en- 
deavor to  have  answered  in  this  new 
department. 


with  salt  fish,  and  also  hold  them  in 
esteem  as  one  of  the  factors  in  a  "boiled 
dinner;"  J;hat  is,  with  cabbage,  turnips, 
potatoes,  beets,  carrots  and  onions,  sear 
soned  with  a  chunk  of  corned  beef. 

Louisiana  people  like  them  boiled 
plain  with  a  sprinkle  of  sugar  and  a 
dressing  of  butter  or  cream  and  pepper 
over  them. 

I  boil  them  whole,  without  peeling,  un- 
til they  can  be  pierced  with  a.fork.  Take 
up,  plunge  in  cold  water,  when  the  skins 
will  slip  off  easily.  They  now  may  be 
sliced,  fioured  and  fried  in  pork  drip- 
pings to  a  golden  brown;  may  be  dipped 
in  molasses,  rolled  in  cracker  crumbs 
and  fried;  may  be  mashed,  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  made  into 
croquettes  and  fried;  may  be  mashed 
and  to  each  pint  one  egg,  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  cream  and  flour  added, 
and  fried  as  fritters;  may  be  used  as  a 
scallop  with  crumbs,  or  more  simply, 
cut  into  dice  and  re-heated  in  cream 
sauce.  My  husband  who  is  a  semi-in- 
valid, prefers  them  broiled  on  a  buttered 
gridiron  and  dressed  with  cream,  adding 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  He  is  fond  of  a 
soup  made  by  adding  a  pint  of  boiled, 
mashed  parsnips  to  a  quart  of  boiling 


sweet  milk,  add  salt,  pepper  and  butter 
to  taste,  and  serve  with  slices  of  toasted 
brown  bread.  Do  not  let  milk  boil  after 
adding  salt  or  it  will  curdle. 


Cooking  Parsnips 

MRS.    8.    M.    JACK90X. 

In  the  city  markets  one  may  find 
parsnips  all  the  winter  through,  but 
they  are  not  at  their  best  unless  left  in 
the  ground  during  the  winter,  to  emerge 
In  the  spring  crisp,  sweet  and  with  an 
proma  all  their  own.  While  there  are 
numberless  ways  of  preparing  the  pars- 
nip for  the  table,  it  is  only  among  the 
real  country  housekeepers  that  the  genu- 
ine old-fashioned  parsnip  stew  appears, 
as  truly  the  harbinger  of  spring  as  the 
robin  or  the  crocus.  To  make  a  stew 
put  a  half  pound  of  fat  salt  pork,  sliced, 
iijto  an  iron  pot  and  cover  with  cold 
water.  Let  simmer  until  it  begins  to 
get  tender,  then  add  a  couple  of  onions, 
sliced,  and  three  pints  of  parsnips  which 
have  been  scraped  and  sliced  crosswise; 
simmer  fbr  about  half  an  hour  or  until 
parsnips  are  tender,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a  little  flour,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  minced  parsley  and  pour  into  a  deep 
platter  or  vegetable  dish. 

If  I  have  stale  biscuits  or  bread  con- 
venient 1  spread  a  layer,  toasted,  in  the 
dish.  A  garnish  of  parsley  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  dish.  Some  of  my 
northeastern    neighbors    serve    parsnips 


Potatoes  Enrich  Maine 
Farmers 

(Concluded  from  page  14) 

and  he  intends  to  defend  this  title 
against  all  comers.  We  who  live  in 
other  sections  of  this  broad  land  can 
learn  much  from  the  Aroostook  farmer. 
His  farm  is  located  on  land  newly  res- 
cued from  the  forest.  Where  the  potato 
flelds  bloomed  last  summer,  the  fir  and 
spruce  held  sway  but  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Aroostook  farmer  has  not  waited 
for  his  farm  to  wear  out  and  become 
only  partially  productive,  but  has  taken 
time  by  the  forelock  and  has  supplied 
his  crop  each  year  with  an  abundance  of 
effective  plant  food;  he  has  plowed 
deeply  and  carefully;  he  has  thoroughly 
harrowed  and  he  has  sprayed  honestly. 
Who  of  us  will  say  that  he  does  not  de- 
serve the  rich  reward  which  he  is  reap- 
ing? 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  TVhen  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  stajje  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


7800 — Ladies'  8hirtwai8t.  Tut  in  sizes  34 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Fljrnred  and  ])lain 
materials  are  used  In  making  this  waist. 

SI  14. — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2. 
4  and  6  years.  The  corret-t  way  to  make  a 
day  dress  for  a  girl  under  six  years  of  age  Is 
suggested   by   this  design. 

Ni20. — Ladies'  house  dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
^V>  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  waist  has 
n  diagonal  closing  and  the  dress  is  cut  in  one 
piece. 

77a5 — Clrl'B  dress.  (»ut  in  sizes  4.  «].  H 
and  10  years.  This  dress  has  a  blouse  thiit 
slips  on  oyer  the  head.  The  plaited  skirt  is 
attached  to  an   underwaist. 

NllO. — Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes  ."iO 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  waist  has  a 
wide  box  plait  In  each  front  and  in  each  half 
of  the  back. 


8104. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  in  sizes 
medium  and  large,  'rhls  apron  is  made  with 
a  wide  bib  front  and  the  skirt  section  is  very 
full. 

**"7. — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4.  «. 
8  and  10  years.  The  frock  pi<tured  is  cut  In 
one  piece  and  slips  on  oyer  the  head. 

810.3 — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  24  to 
."^O  inches  waist  measure.  This  skirt  is  cut 
In  two  gores  and  has  a  deep  yoke.V 

741». — Children's  night  drawers.  Cut  in 
sizes  1  to  i)  years.  Outing  flannel,  canton 
flannel,  madras  and  sateen  are  used  for  these 
garments    In    winter. 

H14M> — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  This  long-waisted 
dress  has  a  two-ple<e  gathered  skirt,  a  pretty 
collar  and   long  sleeves. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  jre  unable  to  illustrate  ■■ 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  time* 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called— "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmsker^-which 
illustrntes  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  n^ake  all  kmds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  It  postpaid  for  5  cents  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  w« 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  late»t  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Other  People's  business 

Vie  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Date  ^ 


*By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

(Copyright  1918.  The  Bobba-HerriU  Company) 


The  "Clipper"  Improved 

Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  FITTING. 

During  the  spring  an(t  summer  Persis 
rose  at  half  past  five,  and  though  she 
slept  little  the  night  following  Thomas 
Hardin's  disclosures,  she  refused  to  con- 
cede to  her  feeling  of  weariness  so  much 
as  an  extra  half-hour.     Her  fitful  slum- 
bers  had    been    haunted    by   dreams   of 
apples,  apples  in  barrels,  apples  in  bas- 
kets, apples  dropping  from  full  boughs 
and  pelting  her  like  hail-stones,  for  all 
her  dodging.    There  were  feverishly  red 
apples,    gnarly    green    apples    and    the 
golden  sweets,  the  favorites  of  her  child- 
hood, all  of  them  turning  into  goblins 
as  she  approached,  and  leering  up  at  her 
out  of  impish  eyes  which  nevertheless 
bore   a   startling   resemblance   to   those 
eyes  in  whose  depths  she  had  once  seen 
only  the  reflection  of  her  own  loyalty. 
It  was  small  wonder  that  Persis  woke 
unrefreshed.    "I  declare,"  she  mused,  as 
she  twisted  her  hair  into  the  unyielding 
knob,  highly  in  favor  among  the  femi- 
nine residents  of  Clematis  as  a  morning 
coiffure,   "a   few   more   nights   like  that 
would  set  me  against  apple  pie  for  good 
and  all." 

But  the  developments  of  the  day  were 
soon  to  elbow  out  of  Persis'  thoughts  the 
vision$  of  the  night.  As  she  stepped 
out  on  t"he  porch  for  a  whiff  of  the  in- 
vigorating morning  air,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  a  unique  figure  coming  toward 
her  across  the  dewy  grass.  In  certain 
details  it  gave  a  realistic  presentment  of 
an  Indian  famine  sufferer.  In  respect 
to  costume,  it  was  reminiscent  of  a  bath- 
ing beach  in  mid-July. 

"Of  all  things!"  Persis  gasped,  one 
hand  groping  for  support,  while  the  oth- 
er shaded  her  incredulous  and  indignant 
eyes.  "Have  you  taken  leave  of  your 
senses,  Joel  Dale?" 

Her  brother  ascended  the  steps,  wear- 
ing the  expression  of  triumph  ordinarily 
assumed  in  honor  of  his  great  hygienic 
discoveries.  He  replied  to  her  question 
by  another:  "Persis,  what  do  you  s'pose 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  human  ills?" 
Persis  rallied. 
"I  don't  know  as  Id  undertake  to 
speak  for  'em  all.  but  I  should  say  that 
a  good  nine-tenths  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
common  sense." 

Joel  disdained  to  take  up  the  gaunt- 
let.    "Persis,  it's  clothes." 

His  sister  looked  him  over.  Joel  was 
attired  in  a  pair  of  bathing  trunks  and 
a  bath  towel,  the  latter  festooned  grace- 
fully about  his  body,  low  enough  to  show 
his  projecting  ribs.  "If  the  style  you're 
wearing  at  present  was  ever  to  get  what 
you'd  call  popular."  she  agreed  dryly. 
"I  think  it  would  make  considerable 
trouble." 

Joel  again  refused  to  be  diverted. 
"Clothes,  Persis.  are  an  invention  of  the 
devil.  The  electricity  of  the  body,  in- 
stead of  passing  off  into  the  earth  as  it 
would  do  if  we  went  around  the  way  the 
Lord  intended,  is  kept  pent  up  in  our 
insides  by  our  clothes,  and  of  course  it 
gets  to  playing  the  mischief  with  all  our 
organs.  As  old  Fuller  says.  'He  that  is 
proud  of  the  rustling  of  his  silks,  like 
a  madman  laughs  at  the  rattling  of  his 
fetters.'  " 

"The  sun  is  shining  right  on  your  bare 
back,"  remarked  Persis  acridly.  "Ac- 
cording to  your  ideas  yesterday,  you'd 
ought  to  be  ready  to  drop  dead." 

Joel  magnanimously  ignored  the 
taunt.  Like  some  greater  men,  he  had 
discovered  that  to  be  true  to  today's 
vision  one  must  often  violate  yesterday's 
conviction.  The  charge  of  inconsistency 
never  troubled  him. 

"Earth  and  air  are  stuffed  with  help- 
fulness. Persis.  and  the  clothes  we  wear 
won't  give  it  a  chance  at  us.  If  the  Lord 
had  wanted  us  to  be  covered,  we'd  have 
come  into  the  world  with  a  shell  like  a 
turtle.  Now,  this  rig  ain't  ideal  because 
we've  got  to  make  some  concessions  to 
folk's  narrowness  and  prejudice,  but  it's 
a  long  way  ahead  of  ordinary  dress  " 

"Joel  Dale!"  The  grim  resolution  of 
Persis'  voice  warned  the  dreamer  of  the 
family  that  the  limit  of  her  forbearance 
had  been  reached.  "I'm  not  going  to 
stand  up  for  clothes,  though  seeing  that 
my  living,  and  yours  too,  depends  on 
'cm.  it'8  not  for  me  to  run  'em  down.  But 
this  I  will  say,  as  long  as  we  live  in  a 


civilized  land,  we've  got  to  act  civilized. 
And  as  for  having  you  show  yourself  on 
this  lawn  in  a  get-up  that  would  set 
every  dog  in  Clematis  to  barking,  I 
won't.  Go  upstairs  and  dress  like  some- 
body beside  a  Fiji  islander,  but  first 
give  your  feet  and  legs  a  good  rubbing. 
If  you  don't,  the  next  thing  you  know, 
you'll  be  down  with  pneumonia." 

Perhaps  Joel's  tyrannical  rule  in  the 
household  for  the  last  twenty  years  had 
been  due  in  part  to  his  knowing  the 
time  to  yield,  a  knowledge  that  would 
have  prolonged  the  sway  of  many  a 
despot.  He  went  up-stairs  in  a  rebellious 
mood  which  found  expression  in  invec- 
tives against  womankind,  its  blindness, 
its  willfulness,  its  weak  subservience  to 
usage.  But  when  he  appeared  at  the 
breakfast  table,  the  conventional  shirt 
and  trousers  testified  to  the  extent  of 
Persis'  authority. 

Little  was  said  during  the  progress  of 
the  meal.  Joel,  saddened  by  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  "his  great  discov- 
ery had  been  received,  mai»>^ained  a  dig- 
nified silence.  Persis,  always  moved  to 
magnanimity  by  triumph,  forbore  to  em- 
phasize her  victory  by  obtruding  on  her 
brother's  reserve.  Not  till  Joel  had  been 
fortified  by  a  hearty  breakfast  and  had 
reached  the  advertising  columns  in  his 
perusal  of  the  weekly  paper,  did  she  ven- 
ture to  touch  upon  another  delicate 
theme. 

"Joel,  I  wish  you'd  open  the  shutters 
of  your  bed  room  and  run  up  the  shade 
to  the  top.  If  ever  a  room  needed  air- 
ing and  sunning,  that's  the  one.  I'm  go- 
ing to  give  it  a  good  cleaning  as  soon  as 
I  can  take  the  time,  but  this  morning 
I'm  too  busy.  Annabel  Sinclair's  com- 
ing for  a  fitting  at  ten  o'clock  and  that 
young  Mrs.  Thompson  at  eleven.  And 
I'm  as  SUP  as  I  can  be  of  anything  but 
death  and  taxes,  that  Annabel  will  be 
late." 

Persis'  apprehension  would  have  taken 
on  a  keener  edge,  could  she  have  been 
favored  at  that  moment  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  patron  of  whose  punctuality  she 

(Continued  on  pace  22) 


The  Clipper  la  different  in  principle  from  all 
other  f^TvAa  and  seed  cleaners.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  by  vears  of  constant  use  »)y 
thousands  o|  the  best  farmers,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
lueut  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Colleges.  Kx- 
perimeutal  Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
seedsmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  Cllpi)er  is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast",  which  weighs  every  seed  and  kernel 
separating  the  light.Hhrunken, immature  seed  froni 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed,  98<ib  of  which  will 
germinate  under  test.This  point  alone  makes  much 
of  the  difference  between  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  WUl  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  Proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaning  and 
grading  all  kinds  of  seed,  seed  grain,  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax.  peas,  beans, 
cow  peas,  soy  beans,  etc.  And  after  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  tests  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outfit  to  be  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
ottered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buckhorn  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass,  for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  dilticult  separaUons 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


No.  1-U  Sri.'*. 00 
No.  %-B  $35.00 


/Frelgbt  prepaid  to  any  poliit\ 
Veast  of  the  Mississippi  KlTer/ 


Made  in  Two  Sizes: 

In  Successful  Farming  Three  Factors  are  Prominent— the  Soil,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  puto  success  within  your  reach  by  insurinc  the  Good  Seed 

Write  for  Catalog;  and  the  address  of  the  nearest  Jobber 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.  SAGINAW,  W.  S.  MICH. 
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Canadian  Farmers 
Prom  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near  $2  a  bushel  off  ers  great 
profitstothefarmer.  Canada's  invitation 
18  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wants  settlers  to  make  money  and  happy, 

Srospeirous  homes  for  themselves  by 
elp»ng  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
«r®  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats»  Barley  and  Flax. 
.  "■*5?*  '■"MnS  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent, 
i-^n 'ir^f!^  2!£X,*£? '/  "5'  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
iJ^o^^iklli^"^  'f*'  '"^  ^"*^J  ^  replace  the  many  young 
Sl?«2^#-iSZi7?!22.*^r^  '*"■  the.  war.  The  Govemiient  is 
mting  isrmeri  to  pot  extra  acreage  into  grain  Write  for  I  itera- 
tureand  psrtteolars  ss  to^reducetfrsUway  rates  to  Supt.  of  iS- 
migration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON.  210  North  Third  St. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.      Canadian  Gov't  Act 
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Read  This  Before  You  Buy  a  Tractor 

IF  you  could  be  sure  you  were  getting  the 
right  tractor — a  good  reliable,  economical 


machine — wouldn't  you  buy  one  for  this 
Spring's  work? 

You  have  hesitated  to  choose  from  the 
many  offered  because  you  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  tractor  you  bought  wguld  be  the  best 
one  for  you.  That  is  the  policy  of  a  good 
busmess  man. 

The  two  claims 
made  for  most  tractors 
are  these — ^That  the 
tractor  will  do  your 
work  and  that  it  runs 
on  kerosene.  These 
two  features  are  vital. 
They  should  be 
guaranteed,  not 
merely   claimed* 

They  are  guaran- 
teed in  Mogul  tractors. 

Mogul     tractors 


:0-:: 


are  guaranteed  to  do  good  serviceable  work 
and  fb  operate   successfully  on  kerosene. 

I  he  order  blanks  contain  a  warranty  to  that 
effect  giving  you  the  written  guarantee  of  a 
responsible  Company. 


Mogul  8-16 

Kerosene  Tractor 
$725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


get? 


What  better  assurance  than  this  can  you 
Buy  a  Mogul  tractor— a  tractor  built  to 


operate  on  kerosene;  that  does  operate 
successfully  on  kerosene;  that  the  Company 
guarantees  to  work  on  kerosene;  making  that 
guarantee  in  the  printed  warranty  that  you 
keep  when  you  order. 

Mogul  6-16  is   without  doubt  the  most 
popular  and  successful  kerosene  tractor  on  the 

market  to-day,  and  no  wonder.     It  has  a  simple, 

one-cylinder,  slow 
speed,  kerosene  burn- 
ing engine  with  crank 
case  completely  en- 
closed to  keep  out 
dirt  Hopper  cooled. 
Starts  and  runs  on 
magneto.  Mechani- 
cal oiler  takes  care  of 
all  engine  bearings. 
No  gears  to  shift 
Chain  drive.  Travels 
at  correct  plowing 
speed  for  section 
where  sold.    Turns 

p^  in    a    10-foot  radius. 

Uoes   all    the    heavy  field  work  that  horses 

are  used  for,  and  any  belt  work  up  to  1 6  H.  P. 

Because  Mogul  8- 1 6  is  so  popular,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  make  quick  delivery.  Now 
that  the  kerosene  burning  feature  is  guaranteed, 
sales  will  be  still  larger.  Don  t  wait.  Start  now 
to  investigate.  Your  order  will  have  to  be 
placed  soon  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  the 
first  good  plowing  days  of  Spring. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
Chicago  USA 
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[The  Fifteenth  International  Live  Stock 

Exposition 


After  two  years  postponement,  on  ac- 
Icount  of  foot-and-mouth  disease^  the  In- 
Iternational  Live  Stock  Exposition  was 
held  in  Chicago,  December  2-9.  It  was 
pronounced  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful show  ever  held  in  America.  The 
International  is  regarded  as  the  final 
show  of  the  year,  where  the  winning 
herds  and  flocks  from  the  various  fair 
circuits  come  together  for  a  final  rating. 
Live  stock  is  shipped  here  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  show  is  a  great  educational  insti- 
tution, where  people  may  study  the  re- 
sults of  judicious  and  careful  breeding 
and  feeding  of  pure-bred  live  stock  The 
attendance  this  year  was  larger  than  at 
any  previous  exposition,  which  indicates 
the  general  interest  in  live  stock  devel- 
opment. 

The  show  is  confined  entirely  to  meat- 
producing  animals,   both   breeding   and 
fat  classes,  and  draft  horses,  with  light 
harness  horses  shown   for  the  evening 
performance.     Practically  all  breeds  of 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  draft  horses 
were  represented  by  well  filled  classes. 
The  judging  began  on  Monday  and  con- 
tinued well  through  the  week  with  the 
I  final  classes  disposed  of  on  Saturday,  the 
Jlast   day  of   the  show.       Some   of   the 
jclasses  were  so  large  that  it  was  practi- 
jcally  impossible  to  handle  them  in  the 
[large  arena  of  the  Dexter  Park  Pavilion. 
Most  of  the  judging  was  done  by  breed- 
ers from  the  United  States.    The  single 
I  judge    system    was    followed    in    most 
classes  and  certainly  seems  more  satis- 
factory   than    the    committee    of    three 
which  is  still  used  by  some  of  the  breed 
associations.      The  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  made  a  new  departure  and 
secured  Senor  Pages,  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  judge  the  breeding  classes  of  Short- 
liorns.     His  judging  met   with   general 
satisfaction,  and  he  seemed  to  pick  the 
favorites  of  the   ringside.     The  grades 
and    cross-bred    steer    classes,    and  the 
championship    classes    were    judged    by 
Senor  Duggan,  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  individual  fat  steer  show  was 
made  up  largely  by  exhibits  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  Thes^  ranged  from  California 
in  the  West,  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
East.  A  few  steers  came  from  the  herds 
of  breeders,  but  they  were  not  as  numer- 
ous as  in  previous  years,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  brisk  demand  for  breeding 
bulls  during  the  past  few  years.  In  the 
steer  show  the  grades  and  cross-breds 
appeared  In  the  largest  number,  followed 
by  an  equal  number  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
and  Shorthorns.  The  Hereford  steer 
show  was  small,  only  about  16  head  be- 
ing on  exhibition.  A  great  deal  of  inter- 
est usually  centers  on  the  grand  cham- 
pionship contest  in  the  steer  classes. 
This  year  the  South  AmeFican  judge 
found  him  in  California  Favorite,  a 
cross-bred  14-months-old  calf  exhibited 
by  the  University  of  California.  This 
was  a  remarkable  calf  and  a  general 
favorite  for  the  coveted  prize.  He 
weighed  1130  pounds  at  the  time  of  the 
show,  and  was  well  finished.     The  calf 


was  sired  by  a  Hereford  bull  and  was 
out  of  a  Shorthorn  cow.  He  combined 
the  blood  lines  of  two  prize  winning 
show  bulls  of  the  respective  breeds.  The 
reserve  grand  champion  steer  was  also 
shown  by  the  University  of  California 
in  a  2-year-old  Aberdeen-Angus,  named 
California  Jack. 

It  was  a  great  show  of  breeding  cat- 
tle. In  numbers  and  quality  it  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  show  in  this 
country.  The  Shorthorns  led  in  num- 
bers, and  the  younger  classes  were  ex- 
ceptionally large.  In  one  class  83  head 
appeared  before  the  judge  and  every  ani- 
mal was  a  credit  to  the  breeder.  In  the 
Shorthorn  show  the  grand  champion 
bull  was  shown  by  Bellows  Bros.,  of 
Missouri,  in  Village  Supreme.  Grand 
champion  female  went  to  Carpenter  & 


every  class.  Several  herds  of  milking 
Shorthorns  were  shown  and  brought  out 
excellent  representatives. 

The  carload  lots  of  cattle  were  not  as 
numerous  as  in  previous  years,  and 
hardly  as  well  fitted.  This  was  probably 
due  to  high  cost  of  grain  feed  and  the 
uncertain  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  two  years  on  account  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  There  were  only 
three  carloads  of  feeders,  where  in  previ- 
ous years  a  large  number  have  been 
shown.  The  grand  champion  carload  of 
cattle  was  shown  by  E.  P.  Hall,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  won  on  a  load  of  yearling 
Aberdeen- Angus. 

SWINE  SHOW. 

The  swine  show  consisted  of  breeding 
animals  and  fat  barrows  of  the  various 
breeds.  Some  of  the  fat  barrow  classes 
were  well  filled  and  made  a  strong  show. 
In  other  classes  the  entries  were  not  so 
numerous.  The  swine  show,  both  fat 
and  breeding  classes,  had  a  number  of 


Villagm  Suprmmm,  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Bull  at  1916  International 


Ross,  of  Ohio,  on   the  junior  yearling 
heifer  Lady  Dorothy. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders  brought 
forth  a  great  show  of  breeding  cattle; 
while  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Short- 
horns it  was  one  of  the  best  black  cattle 
shows  ever  staged  in  America.  Most  of 
the  exhibits  came  from  the  corn  belt 
states,  although  s^^al  herds  came  from 
the  Pacific  coast  and  one  or  two  from 
the  South  and  East.  The  grand  cham- 
Itlon  bull  prize  was  awarded  to  C.  D.  & 
E.  F.  Caldwell,  of  Burlington  Junction, 
Mo.,  on  Ephistos,  who  later  toppf.d  the 
Angus  sale  at  |4500.  Grand  champion 
female  was  awarded  to  Caldwell  &,  Sons, 
of  Ohio,  on  Hilldale  Pride. 

The  Herefords,  as  usual,  made  a  mag- 
nificent show,  with  all  the  classes  well 
filled.  Herds  came  from  nearly  every 
section  of  the  United  States  to  battle  for 
the  final  honors  of  the  year.  Bocaldo 
6th,  a  2-year-old  bull  shown  by  R.  H. 
Hazlett,  of  Kansas,  who  has  never  been 
defeated,  was  awarded  the  grand  cham- 
pionship. Female  championship  ^went 
to  E.  H.  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
aged  cow  Juliet. 

The  Galloways,  Red  Polled  and  Polled 
Durhams  appeared  in  smaller  numbers, 
but  made  a  creditable  show  in  nearly 


exhibitors  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  each  case  were  well  up 
in  the  winnings,  showing  that  there  are 
a  number  of  strong  herds  in  the  East. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  winnings  in  each  claes,  but 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  enumerate  the 
breed  champions  in  the  different  classes 
and  grand  champion  barrow  of  the 
show.  The  grand  champion  barrow  was 
a  Poland-China  and  shown  by  H.  B. 
Francis,  New  Lenox,  111. 

In  the  Poland-China  classes  Sam  Mc- 
Kelvie,  of  Nebraska,  won  the  champion 
on  a  12-months-old  boar.  Female  cham- 
pionship went  to  B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Sons, 
of  Illinois,  on  a  junior  yearling  sow. 

Berkshires — Grand  champion  male, 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  an  aged 
boar.  Female  championship,  Hamilton 
Farms,  Gladstone,  N.  J.,  on  an  aged  sow. 

Chester  Whites — Grand  champion 
boar  and  sow  both  by  H.  T.  Crandall, 
Cross  City,  Mich. 

Hampshire — Grand  champion  boar  was 
won  by  Wickfield  Farm,  Cantril,  la.,  on 
an  aged  boar.  Female  championship 
went  to  J.  Crouch  ft  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
on  an  aged  sow. 

Du roc-Jersey — Championship  boar  won 
by    Thomas    Johnson,    of    Ohio,    on   an 


aged  boar.  Female  championship  went 
to  Ira  Jackson,  of  Ohio,  on  a  yearling 
sow. 

SHEEP  SHOW. 

The  exhibit  of  sheep  was  probably  one 
of  the  strongest  ever  held.  Flocks  came 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  sheep  breeders 
brought  over  a  few  excellent  flocks.  The 
fat  wether  classes  were  the  largest  that 
have  assembled  at  the  International  for 
some  years.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
increased  interest  in  sheep  husbandry 
in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  fat 
wethers  came  from  agricultural  colleges, 
but  they  found  strong  competition  in 
every  class  from  breeders.  The  cham- 
pion fat  wether  of  the  show  came  from 
the  farm  of  Jess  Andrews,  West  Point, 
Indiana. 

HORSES. 

That  the  American  farmer  and  breed- 
ers of  draft  horses  have  not  losi  faith 
in  the  industry  was  indicated  by  the 
splendid  show  of  pure-bred  horse:s  Prac- 
tically no  importations  have  been  made 
In  recent  years,  so  that  most  of  the 
animals  were  home  bred.  They  were  in 
the  ring  in  large  numbers  and  of  splen* 
did  quality.  The  seating  space  en  the 
side  of  the  arena  where  the  horS€s  were 
judged  was  taxed  to  capacity  all  the 
time  while  the  judging  was  going  on. 
The  Percherons,  as  usual,  were  entered 
in  the  largest  number,  but  Clydesdales. 
Belgians.  Shires  and  Suffolk  were  out 
in  numbers  never  before  equalled  at  the 
International.  On  Tuesday  a  public  sale 
of  pure-bred  Clydesdale  horses  was  held, 
>\hich  averaged  nearly  $700  per  head,  in- 
dicating a  healthy  demand  for  good 
horses. 

CARCASS  COXTE.ST. 

A  carcass  contest  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  is  held  each  year.  The  animals 
are  slaughtered  in  one  of  the  packing 
houses  and  later  judged.  Ohio  State 
University  won  grand  champion  carcass 
on  a  yearling  Angus  steer  bred  by  the 
University.  The  s^eer  dressed  63.41  per 
cent,  and  was  sold  at  40  cents  per  pound. 
The  grand  champion  swine  carcass  was 
won  by  the  University  of  Illinois  on  a 
Berkshire  weighing  444  pounds  and 
dressed  87.39  per  cent.  It  was  sold  for 
13  cents  per  pound.  The  grand  cham- 
pion sheep  carcass  was  won  on  a  Iamb 
carcass  weighing  50  pounds;  the  dress- 
ing percentage  was  55.55.  The  carcass 
came  from  a  pure-bred  Southdown  bred 
and  exhibited  by  Hearts  Delight  Farm, 
Chazy,  N.  Y.  It  was  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion  for   60  cents   per  pound. 

SAI.E.S  OF  FAT  CATTLE. 

The  grand  champion  steer  of  the  show, 
California  Favorite,  was  sold  on  Thurs- 
day, to  The  Sullivan  Packing  Company, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  $1.75  per  pound. 
The  steer  weighed  1130  pounds  and 
brought  his  owners  $1977.50.  This  is 
the  record  price  paid  for  a  grand 
champion  of  the  show.  The  previous 
record  was  held  by  the  steer  Advance, 
champion  of  the  first  International 
held.  In  1900.  A  new  record  was  made 
on  carload  lots.  The  champion  load  of 
cattle  were  sold  to  Wilson  A  Company, 
Chicago,    at    |28     per    hundred.      The 
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previous  high  record  was  made  in  1906, 
when  the  champion   load  of  cattle  sold 
for  $17  per  hundred.    The  average  of  all 
the  carloads  on  exhibition  was  over  $15  ' 
per  hundred,  or  considerably  higher  than  | 
any  previous  year.  The  individual  steers  { 
were    sold    on    Saturday,    Dec.    9J.h    and  j 
made    a    higher    average  th?n  at    any 
previous   show. 

The  grand  champion  carload  of  lambs 
sold  at  $21.50  per  hundred,  which  estab- 
lishes a  new  record  on  lambs.  The  cham- 
pion load  of  hogs  sold  at  $11.75  per  hun- 
dred. 

I'lKK-imEl)  CATTLE  SALES. 

Auction  sales  of  pure-bred  breeding 
cattle  were  held  during  the  week  of  the 
show.  High  averages  were  secured  for 
all  breeds  that  staged  a  sale.  This  indi- 
CHtes  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public  in  the  future  of  the  beef  indus- 
try. The  Aberdeen-Angus  sale  was  held 
on  Weilnesday;  53  head  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  $G80  each.  The  top  of  the 
sale  was  the  grand  champion  Angus 
bull  Ephistos,  purchased  by  Fred  Rob- 
erts, of  Atlantic,  Iowa,  for  the  sum  of 
$4500. 

The  Shorthorn  sale  was  staged  on 
Thursday.  The  average  for  56  head  was 
$958.66.  Maxwalton  Pride,  a  3-year-old 
bull  bred  and  consigned  to  the  sale  by 
Carpenter  &  Ross,  of  Ohio,  sold  to  the 
Maxwell  Miller  Company,  of  Colorado, 
for  $6600. 

The  Hereford  sale  was  held  on  Friday, 
at  which  an  average  of  $1467.84  was 
secured  on  51  head.  The  2-year-old  bull 
Woodford  6th,  consigned  by  Col.  E.  H. 
Taylor,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  was  pur- 
chased by  Senator  Camden,  of  Versailles, 
Ky.,  for  $15,100. 

boys'  axd  girls'  feeding  contest. 
A  new  feature  o»'  the  show  this  year 
was  the  i)oys'  and  girls'  feeding  contest. 
A  special  class  was  provided  for  steers 
fed  by  young  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  P^  large  number  of  entries 
were  made  in  each  class.  Such  work 
will  do  m-.uh  to  stimulate  interest  in 
cattle  feeding  and  must  be  regarded  as 
an  admirable  line  of  educational  work. 
The  inspiration  which  these  young  peo- 
ple get  from  such  a  contest  will  mean 
much  to  the  live  stock  industry  of  the 
future. 

student's    .TruOI.VG    CONTEST. 

The  first  day  of  the  show  Is  set  aside 
for  the  judging  contest  by  teams  from 
the  agricultural  colleges.  This  year 
fifteen  teams  of  five  men  each  from  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
participated.  They  were  required  to 
pJace  three  rings  each  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  horses.  The  college  team 
from  Indiana  won  first.  The  following 
is  the  rank  and  total  score  of  each  team: 

Place  "*         Points 

1  Indiana 3970 

2  Iowa 3950 

3  Ohio   3877 

4  Texas  3814 

5  Kansas 3719 

6  Missouri  3676 

7  Kentucky  3523 

.    8  Pennsylvania 3492 

9  Nebraska   3468 

10  Minnesota 3386 

11  Virginia  3336 

12  Arkansas 3219 

13  Ontario    3204 

14  South  Dakota 3149 

15  Massachusetts 3136 


present  high  cost  of  these  production 
iactors  and  a  constant  discrimination 
on  the  market  against  the  "scrub,"  it 
has  become  evident  that  the  greatest 
profit  can  be  expected  only  from  live 
stock  of  good  quality.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  feeder  or  dealer  to  make 
a  profit  on  inferior  live  stock  if  he  is 
able  to  buy  it  sulTu  iently  cheap  and  sell 
quickly,  but  usually  some  one  has  not 
realized  the  greatest  possible  profit 
when  a  "scrub"  goes  to  market.  If  it  is 
not  the  feeder  it  is  the  man  who  pro- 
duced the  animal. 

At  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  lambs  sired  by  a  $30  mut- 
ton ram  and  out  of  Western  ewes  weigh- 
ed 2.54  pounds  more  at  three  months  of 
age  than  lambs  out  of  the  same  kind  of 
ewes  by  a  "scrub"  ram  weighed  at  four 
months.  The  well  bred  lambs  were 
ready  for  market  a  month  earlier,  they 
ate  only  about  one-half  as  much  feed, 
and  they  sold  for  nearly  $3  more  per 
hundred  than  did  the  lambs  by  the  in- 
ferior ram 

Just  recently  two  Western  ranchmen 
are  reported  to  have  sold  their  cattle  on 
the  same  market  on  the  same  day.    Both 


horses,"  make  the  dog  run  the  cows 
home,  and  chase  the  sheep  with  a  bean 
pole.  No  wonder  they  do  not  get  the 
best  results.  I  have  had  stock  of  all 
kinds,  and  when  you  show  an  animaV 
that  you  love  it  because  of  itself,  I  find 
tljat  it  will  give  you  its  affection  in  re- 
turn and  try  to  act  and  obey  as  you 
would  have  it.  In  the  placid  enjoyment 
of  perfect  confidence  and  lack  of  nerve 
shattering  usage  it  will  gladly  do  all  it 
can  for  your  prosperity,  be  it  with  labor 
or  increase.  Kindness  pays  in  the  horse 
stable,  the  cow  stall,  the  sheep  fold  and 
the  hogpen.  The  man  who  wouldn't  get 
out  of  a  warm  bed  on  a  bitter  winter's 
night  to  let  the  dog  into  the  kitchen,  or 
give  the  pigs  a  forgotten  bed  will  never 
reap  the  reward  of  goodhearted  service. 
Some  people  think  it  an  awful  bother 
to  renew  'the  water  in  the  chickens'  pan 
on  a  hot  day,  or  fill  it  with  tepid  water 
on  a  cold  one;  but  it  repays  so  much  in 
satisfaction  to  both  man  and  fowl  as  to 
be  worth  it.  The  horse  or  cow  obeys 
the  voice  of  the  beloved  owner  quicker 
than  that  of  the  mere  boss;  and  in 
moments  of  peril  or  storm  this  obedience 
may   save   life  and   disaster,   and   does 
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A  Scrub  Sire  Never  Pays 

E.  A.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Quality  becomes  more  essential  to 
profit  In  live  stock  farming  each  season. 
When  labor,  land  and  feed  were  cheap 
It  was  possible  to  realize  a  profit  on  live 
istock  of  an  iniertor  grade,  but  with  the 


used  the  same  amount  of  national  forest 
range  per  head  and  paid  the  same  graz- 
ing fee.  One  had  used  good  bulls  to  pro- 
duce his  cattle,  the  other  had  not.  The 
good  cattle  brought  $40  per  head  more 
than  the  poor  cattle.  ^ 

Whether  the  live  stock  is  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  or  horses,  the  good  ones  are  ap- 
preciated when  sold  and  consequently 
bring  higher  prices  and  normally  yield 
greater  return.  The  most  practical 
means  of  improvement  is  through,  the 
use  of  good  sires,  for  the  male  may  be- 
come the  parent  of  from  40  to  100  ani- 
mals each  year. 

Missouri  Agricultural  Exp.  8ta. 


The  Secret  of  Successful  Stock 
Raising 

CLTFlrtRII  1;.   DAVIS. 

All  my  life  I  have  observed  the  way 
in  which  farmers  treat  their  stock.  I 
have  seen  horses  and  cattle  on  luxuriant 
pasture,  and  well  fed,  yet  they  were 
false  in  pulling,  roguish,  hollow  ribbed 
and  not  doing  well,  while  the  owner 
wondered  what  was  wrong.  The  true 
secret  of  rearing  farm  animals  is  kind- 
ness, of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  One 
springs  from  commercial  interest  and 
moves  the  farmer  to  supply  all  their 
physical  wants,  with  an  eye  to  their  cash 
value,  with  a  "There,  curse  yeh,  take 
that."  The  other  motive  Is  a  real  love 
for  the  animal,  be  it  hog,  horse,  sheep 
01  cow,  and  regarding  It  as  an  indi- 
vidual, aside  from  its  money  value. 
Some    men    "holler    the    flesh    off    the 


save  valuable  time  and  trouble.  It  is 
only  the  man  of  sane,  placid  mind  who 
is  fit  to  train,  drive  or  control  any  kind 
ot  live  stock,  and  when  such  complete 
bond  of  sympathy  has  once  been  estab- 
lished the  owner  will  never  sell  the 
animal  to  war  buyer  or  cruel  owner  at 
any  price.  Kindness  pays  in  a  money 
sense,  and  doubly  in  our  own  soul's 
content. 
Maryland. 


Profits  from  Sheep  Affected  by 
Winter  Care 

HOWARD   HACKEDORN. 

The  winter  care  of  the  flock  Is  just  as 
important  as  the  ¥Srefui  cultivation  of 
the  corn  crop.  This  is  the  growing  sea- 
son of  the  lamb  crop  to  be  harvested  in 
the  spring. 

The  condition  or  the  amount  of  flesh 
the  ewes  are  carrying  must  guide  the 
feeder.  Ewes  in  good  condition  need  not 
be  fed  grain  until  about  a  month  before 
lambing,  when  they  should  gradually  be 
accustomed  to  grain.  Ewes  in  thin  or 
poor  condition  should  receive  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  a  pound  of  grain  a 
day.  Straight  corn  is  not  the  best  grain 
ration.  The  grain  feed  should  contain 
some  of  the  blood  and  muscle  building 
material.  A  ration  of  6  parts  corn, 3  parts 
whe^t  bran,  1  part  linseed  oil  cake,  by 
weight,  has  been  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  A  ration  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  corn,  oats  and  bran  is  good. 

The  sheep  should  receive  as  much  clo- 


The  Farm  Liniment 

Winter  is  the  critical 
period  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  in 
fact  all  the  living  assets  of 
the  farm. 

The  vitality  required  to  resist 
cold  and  exposure  draws  on 
their  reserve  strength  and  lon^ 
inactivity  increases  the  danger 
from  disease. 

Because  thousands  of  farmers 
have  found  many  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment  when  emer- 
gency treatment  was  impera- 
tive, it  has  been  apdy  called  the 
farmer's  "veterinary"  and  has 
served  him  in  this  capacity  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  25c.  50c, 
and  $1.00  bottles.    There 
is  six  times  the  quantity  of 
the  25c.  size  in  the  dol- 
lar botde.   Full  direc- 
tions for  its  use  with 
ev.ery  package. 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

*md  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford'8  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  eubstl- 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Paiiiphtet:S?r,?;??Vg.?,-':.'; 

fiilly  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
Biauyord  ai(  Meal  Factory,  DepL    M  Waak«<aa.nL 
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ver  or  alfalfa  hay  as  they  will  eat.  The 
amount  of  hay  eaten  can  be  cut  down  by 
use  of  corn  silage  or  corn  stover.  Two 
pounds  of  clean,  sweet  corn  silage  can 
be  used  to  replace  about  one  pound  of 
hay.  Well  cured  corn  stover  is  also 
relished  by  the  ewes.  Ordinarily  there 
in  little  danger  of  the  sheep  eating  too 
niuch  of  it  if  hay  is  fed  once  a  day.  The 
greatest  danger  of  corn  stover  comes 
from  making  It  the  exclusive  feed.  Un- 
der this  condition,  compaction  with  oth- 
er attendant  troubles,  will  often  result. 
Clean  salt  and  water  should  be  kept 
before  the  flock  always,  and  the  sheep 
should  always  have  a  dry,  well-bedded 
floor  to  lie  on.  The  sheep  should  all  be 
able  to  eat  at  the  same  time  without 
crowding. 


Winter  Dairying 

O    C.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Cows  calving  in  the  fall  not  only  pro- 
duce more  butter  fat,  but  produce  the 
larger  part  of  it  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  valuable.  Probably  the  most  profit- 
able months  for  cows  to  freshen  is  Octo- 
ber and  the  early  part  of  November.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  should  be  bred 
during  January  or  early  in  February. 

Cows  freshening  in  the  winter  can  be 
turned  out  on  pasture  when  the  milk 
flow  begins  to  slacken  and  needs  the 
stimulation  of  succulent  feed.  The  calf 
is  carried  through  the  winter  on  milk 
and  by  spring  is  able  to  make  better  use 
of  pasture.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spring 
calf  is  carried  through  the  pasture  sea- 
son on  milk  and  has  to  be  put. on  dry 
feed  during  the  winter. 

i:)uring  the  dry  period  the  cow  should 
be  given  a  good  ration  so  that  she  will 
be  in  good  flesh  when  .she  freshens. 
This  will  improve  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  the  milk.  Just  before 
freshening,  the  grain  ration  should  not 
be  too  heavy  and  should  contain  plenty 
of  bran.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  well 
regulated.  If  necessary,  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  may  be 
used  as  a  drench.  The  cow  should 
have  a  period  of  rest  of  four  to  six 
weeks  in  order  to  give  the  best  supply  of 
milk  during  the  period  of  lactation. 

Ohio  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


tihtie  mixing.  Concrete  mixed  for  a 
period  of  five  minutes  is  much  better 
than  when  mixed  for  one  minute  only. 

Proper  amount  and  proper  placing  of 
reinforcing  is  essential.  Four  14-inch 
iron  rods  are  necessary.  Place  these 
near  each  corner  of  the  posts. 

Have  well-made  forms.  There  are 
many  good  patented  forms  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  home-made  forms  have  given 
just  as  good  satisfaction. 

Clean  and  oil  form  with  a  heavy  oil 
before  pouring  concrete. 

Leave  pqsts  in  mold  for  at  least  24 
hours.  In  damp  weather  a  Ijnger  period 
is  necessary. 

Keep  the  posts  moist  the  first  week 
while  curing.  Allow  them  to  season  one 
month  before  using. 

Handle  concrete  posts  with  care.  They 
cannot  be  thrown  from  a  wagon  like 
wooden  posts. 

Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


Making  Concrete  Posts  on  the  Farm 

B.   W.   LEHMANN. 

Concrete  fence  posts  are  one  of  the 
concrete  products  that  can  be  successful- 
ly made  on  the  farm.  Much  of  the  farm- 
er's idle  tilhe  during  the  winter  months 
can  be  put  to  good  advantage  in  this 
work.  There  is  nothing  which  detracts 
more  from  the  appearance  of  a  farm 
than  a  poor  fence,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  adds  more  to  the  appearance,  ef- 
ficiency, and  life  of  a  fence  than  good, 
durable  posts. 

To  make  concrete  posts  during  the 
winter  months  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  materials  do  not  freeze 
before  setting.  A  place  for  this  work 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing 
can  be  found  on  every  farm. 

There  are  certain  requirements  to  ob- 
tain good  results  in  making  concrete 
posts  that  every  user  of  concrete  should 
have  well  in  mind: 

Use  new  cement  that  is  free  from 
lumps. 

Use  clean,  coarse  sand. 

Use  gravel  or  broken  stone  that  is  well 
graded ;  free  from  soft  material,  as  clay, 
organic  matter,  etc. 

Use  enough  cement  A  rich  mixture 
of  1  part  cement,  li^  of  sand,  and  3  of 
broken  stone  not  larger  than  %  inch,  is 
beet  for  posts. 

Mix  cement  and  sand  thoroughly 
while  dry. 

Add  brok<«.  ..cone  and  water  and  con- 


Farmers*  Co-operative  Creameries 

Farmers  throughout  Pennsylvania  are 
being  urged  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  organize  farmers'  co- 
operative creameries  as  a  means  to  con- 
trol the  products  of  the  dairy  farms  dur- 
ing the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  field  agents  of  the  department 
have  recently  organized  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wysox,  Bradford  Cc,  and 
a  co-operative  creamery  company  has  re- 
sulted. Steps  along  the  same  line  are 
being  undertaken  in  all  sections  of  the 
state.  The  farmers  through  the  agency 
oi  their  own  creamery  have  a  steady 
market  for  milk, and  they  are  enabled  to 
market  their  own  biitter  and  other  prod- 
ucts as  a  central  agency  and  get  more 
I  profits  than  through  the  agency  of  the 
[  mid'Ueman. 

-The  creamery  gives  thcT farmer  a  local 
market  throughout  the  entire  j^-vsbx  flhd 
he  retains  the  skim  Tny^K  .or  the  farm 
for  feeding  p'.iposes.  Co-operative 
t'Ke*»m«ric«  have  been  a  success  in  many 
sections  of  the  state.  The  butter  is  sold 
on  a  local  market  and  in  the  spring  and 
summer  when  the  milk  supply  is  at  its 
height  the  creamery  Is  able  to  supply 
cieam  to  large  ice  cream  manufacturers 
at  much  better  prices  than  are  obtain- 
able in  small  lots.  The  able  manage- 
ment of  such  creameries  brings  the  farm- 
er a  much  better  return  his  milk  sup- 
ply, as  he  receives  the  scale  price  for  the 
sale  of  his  milk  and  participates  in  the 
dividends  of  the  creamery  from  the  sale 
of  the  manufactured  products. 

In  addition  to  the  Wysox  creamery  the 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  recently  organized  marketing 
associations  In  White  Horse,  East  Peters- 
burg, Ephrata  and  Leolo,  Lancaster 
county;  High  Rock  and  Hanover.  York 
county;  Elam  in  Delaware  county,  and 
In  Easton,  York,  Coatesville  and  Reading. 


Percheron  Horses  in  the  United 
States 

Those  who  think  that  the  automobile 
Is  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  horse 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  during 
this  year  847  new  breeders  were  added 
to  the  membership  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America,  which  makes  the 
total  membership  now  in  excess  of  8000. 

President  E.  B.  White,  in  his  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Percheron 
Society  recently  held  in  Chicago,  re- 
viewed In  a  comprehensive  way  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  Percheron  trade. 
He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  importations  had  led  American 
breeders  to  give  better  care  to  wean- 
lings, yearlings  and  2-year-olds,  and 
that  dealers,  purchasing  Percherons  In 
this  country  at  earlier  ages  than  had 
been  the  custom,  had  themselves  been 
surprised  at  the  splendid  outcome  of 
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•*A  SUo  on  Every  Farm'»- 
Make  Yours  a  Natco 

YOU  have  decided  to  join  the  nation-wide  silo  building  movement. 
Put  up  a  silo  that  will  last  as  long  as  your  farm  and  longer—a  silo 
that  requires  practically  no  repairs.  Built  of  glazed  hollow  tile,  the 
most  lasting  building  material  known.  Such  a  silo  will  earn  dividends  for 
your  grandchildren.  And  every  year  it  will  add  about  409*'  to  the  value  of 
you*    coin   crop.       Many    dairymen   consider    their    best    investment    a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

•        "The  Silo  That  Ltut»  for  CenenUionM*' 

The  perfect  silage  preserver — no  mold  or  spoilage.  The 
glazed  hollow  tile  walls  are  impervious  to  moisture, 
acid-proof,  age-proof  and  frost-resisting.  Stoutly  rein- 
forced with  steel  bands.  'Will  not  shrink,  warp  or  crack.  Need 
no  painting.  Simple  iti  design— only  two  shapes  of  tile;  easily 
erected  by  any.  mason.  If  you  prefer  profits  to  repair  bills, 
build  a  Natco. 

Ask  for  our  Silo  Book,  also  **Natco  on  the  Farm",  describing  all 
kinds  of  farm  buildlRRs.    Both  books  free.    Tell  us  what  you  are 
going  to  build     Delay  spells  neglect.    Write  today. 
We  have  many  farm  building  pla-^  to  submit,  and  will  help 
you  solve  your  building  problems,  free. 


ill 


Nateo  Silo  Wall.     Note 

steel  bands  laid  in 

vwrtar 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1117  Fulton  BaUdIng  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 

23  Factories- Short  Hauls— Prompt  Shipment 


fCefTliis  BTg  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

Tells  how  the  Hinmans — father  and  son? — designed  and  built  the  first  machine  on  their 
farm  at  Stockbridge,  N.Y.,  in  1907     Shews  the  modern   plant  in  Oneida,  N.  Y  ,  with 
500-machines-a-vveek  capacity.       Gives  recSfds  of  famous  dairymen 
throughout  the  country,  using  the  machincv  ,   Explains  Hinman 
simplicity — why  no  vacuum  tank,  no  air  pipelines,  rtO^QCaplicated 

pulutiog  mechanism  are  us«d.  Describe*  simple  Hinman  cumbinaiioo  o(^u>"P- 
vacuum  in  valve  chamber  (in  pail  cover)  and  natural  action  (not  apwV<i- 
squeeze)  teat  cups  with  meul  rabbet  rines  instead  ot  rubbet  sacks. 

HINMAN  MIIXERS 


Tf  •?• 


8I1 


■pir.  Maria 
I'nlt 


Will  Soon  Pay  for  Themselves 

Thrjt  r<>»t  lc»  than  one  hired  nan  and  hit  hoard  for  •<x  month*.* 

Simplicity  it  t)ie  reaaon  for  this  low  cost.     Lay  a»ide  your  prrjudice 

aitainit  nillkini!  machines  until  yon  understand  the  slmpilrlty 

or  the  Hinman. 

Write  toda>  f..r  C  atalog  and  estimate  of  outfit  for 

your  needs.      State  how  nianj  eows  yon  milk  and 


'9  Years* 


Success' 


Over  «t,flOO 
8«ld 


fiow  many 

_^    HINMAN  MILKING  MACHIlfE  CO. 
108-118  EUaabeth  8t.  Oneida.  N. 

Service  Dmalmro  Evmrywhmrm 


Upward 


Sent  on  Trial 
Cream 


SEPARATOR 


Thoosaods  In  Use  ^'^■".*^  splendid 

•  Hv— nnii«  Bu  vac  satisfaction  ju»- 
nnes  investigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a 
braml  new.  well  miMie,  easy  runninR,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  only 
$16.98.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  closely- 
,_^        _.  ,  .  _,  .  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.    Difierent  from 

picture,  which  mustratee  oar  low  priced.  large  capacity  machines.    Bowl  is  a  m__ 
■Urr  marrei  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.    Our  Alwolute  Guaranto* 
rrok^cttJVU,  Bceideswoodcrfolly  low  price*  and  gaocrotis  trial  terms,  oor  offer  indodce  oar— 

Easy  MontMy  Payment  Plan 

Wbetberdabr  i«  tturge  or  mMlI.  or  if  yoo  Imto  Mparator  ot  any  make  to  eacehanoe.  ci 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Oar  richly  illuatrated  eataloff,  Mnt  fr—  on  request.  !■  a 
eomplete.  elaborate  and  intereatms  book  on  cream  aeparatora.    W«    ~  —    ~ 


frnt  on  request 
f oatam  araara 


do  not 
modt 


fbobk  on  cream  aeparatora 
or  catalos  aitd  ••«  our  I 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1077,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


*•*"•••     Write  today  Tor  catalos  ^nd  •—  our  biff  money  aaving  propoaitioa. 


A, 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MIU 

Strx>npc8t,  most  efficient 

BinallpowormilleTermade. 

Sold  on  aosolute  one -year 

guarantee.    Grtndscobcorn. 

Bhelled  corn,  oats  and 

other    small    ^ralne. 

All  Bteel.    Durable. 

GROUND  MEAL  COSTS 
LESS  AND  IS  BETTER. 
Saves  1-6  to  1-8  of 
_  -  g^raln.  Makes  more 
flesh,  milk,  cream,  bone  and 
muscle.  The  "Sclentlflc ' 
mmf.  a  t««K  1.4-v  ^  T!?'i  **''®_.y""  money.  Two 
!SS.*i^Jn  .£?.*?*  ^*^'i^^':^"'""»  plates  with 
each  mill.  Sold  complete  with  flywheel.  Use  in 
any  locality.  Wrtte  forcomplete  <?kuiS  d^K 
Inv  U  alSM  of  Power  and  Sweep  lIlUs.       ^*'"'^ 

The  BaoM*  Broa.  Co,  In  M  SpriifiiU,  Oy«. 


OnUf  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

'^  Buya  tho  N«w  Buttar-  ^ 

fly  Jr.  No.  a.  Liffhtnnnins 
lOaay  elaanins,  cloaa  akin, 
mina,  dtirabia.  Oumrmmt—4 
a  llfatlma.  Skima  96  aa^>«> 
far  hoar.    Umim  abo  la  §wf 

Mtayt' Free  Trial 

ll  aaTM  In  eraaos.     Poa ____  .. 

|S««.  foktae  mai^itnet-  from-  fi?ta>y  • 
Mr  trtmU» ■aaafaetorw aad  mw  i 

.    ALBAUQN.DOVKII  CO.  "« 

me  MaraliaH  Blv^.  CHIcaoo 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  U  In  Tho  Practical 
Farmer." 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


January  1,  1917. 


oEsa 


If  the  Cow  had  her  say 

it  would  be**a 

HARDER  SILO" 


Better  Food, 
Sweeter  Silage 

pVERY  Dairy  Rvrmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  all 
^hboutSilos 
ondSila^e 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

f/.ARDER'MFG.CO. 

X  24  Coh/esM.  NY. 


FREE 


POSTPAID 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TOOAYI 


My  Big    New    Catalog    of 

CAN'T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
■ave  you  money.  Write  for 
it  NOW— TODAY. 


Gat^s 


Coat  le*a  tbmo  •!!  wood— loot  6  timoa  ■■  lonr 
—can't  asK.  dras,  warp  or  twiat.  "Uoitrda 
doable  bolted  (not  nailed)  betweoa  8  anelo 
ateel  up  riirhta.  tioairanteed  6  ycara.  You  can 
K«t  complete  Gatea  or  juat  the  Gate  Stri^lj  bo 
roueanmakeyour  own  r:<tpiiond  :  v<- r.ioney. 
Writ*  for  Catalog.  ALVIN  V.  ROV.«.  Prca. 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY 
3113  AriamaS:.,  CaUsbu.-e.  111.  (13), 


>'^G^te  Stefls 


How  To 
Feed  < 
Silage" 


Special^6-page  chapter  from  fa- 

'^  mous  264-page  book  "Modem 
SilaKC  Methods."  Writi'  for  copy.  Get 
up-to-the-minute  helpful  bUKRCstiona 
free.      Also  K^t  our  f  reo  catalog  on 
Silver'*  •'Ohio"  Silo  Fillers.    1917  re- 
vised   edition    of    "Modem    Silafta 
Methods"  2Sc,  cover;)  entire  silaite 
Bi;i>ject— every  type  of  silo— how  to 
build, 41  crops  U8Pd,feedinK.8-pKK« 
index.    66  illustrations. Write  now. 

TMC  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  338  Salam.  Ottl* 


G«t  mr  btir  book  und  sample  of  Brown  Fence. 
Compare  <.tir  prices  and  quality  with  others.    Wei 
«.^ri.';!'rili?J'L""''-^-     Pf'***  13c  per  Rod  up.' 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID 
«-.  ®    H?S    heavy     Douni.K    (;alvanizfd 
JJ„»i--  ^»'*.^t>:'^?— "OK.  •'^»'wp.  Poultry.  Horse, 
[Cattle.  Rabbit  lenec! — Cjate.-t,  Lawn  Fence  Steel 
Po«t8   and    Barb    Wire.       Write    today  for  bis  I 
money  M\^nKratalog  and  Kiinii)le  to  t«-st— frU; 
«,.r-»  ?.f  ^  •HOWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
DEyT;?!i3  '         -  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


Ensllajfe  can'l  tpoil  In  ui  Economy  Silo. 
Perfect  nttlng  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
Air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilace 
•U  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strons  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
Ol  White  or  Yellov  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can't  buy  a  better  sUo. 
ADchortaf  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
notto  la  Q«auty.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Bld.,andRoanoke,Va.  Write  for  frtmxlnU^. 


ICONOMT  SILO  k.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept  X  Fi«a*rick.  Md. 


m  j-iiii 


ECONOMY  SILOS  ""'^''" 


Buyyour  Silo  :^ 

D i  rect  f  rom  Fa  c to  r  y  >^^^ 


Save  Agents  Profit* 

DniCO  and  STANDARD  S.lo*  have 
•Iwayi  b«cn  Umont  lor  lk«if  uniform  hi(h 
qualtly  and  ncluMVf  leaturea  X\\t  Mrontral 
and  lighletl  coMlruclion  Safe  M*rl  ladder. 
Sure  anchoras*  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  caulos.  prica*  and  (he  mo«i 
liberal  ofer  we  evei  made  for  early  ordera 
STEVENS  TANK  A  TOWER  CO. 

AUBUaN,  MAmS 


GRASS  SEED  ^& 

Puro  (Nudities.  Wonderful  values  rrf)mflfllvldef1  with 
cuMomers.  Clover  »8.25  per  bu.  Timothy  %2.2h.  AWke 
Clover  aad  Timothy  $4.00.  Bweet  Clover  1.3  75.  Alfal- 
fa S7.00.  Other  seedB  In  proportion  All  sold  s'tbjeft 
■oranuDODt  teat  ondaran  absolnta  money  hack  riiarantee.  Wf  are 
■pacialiata  in  vraaa  and  field  aeeda.  Send  todav  f«r  our  bis  profit- 
■iastlW.  mooey  aaelne  iGED  GUIDR   wlifch   rxplaina.     All   rr>H>. 

Aai«rlcan  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dcpt.  639  Chicago.  III. 


their  American-bred  colts,  when  given 
tho  same  care  Snd  attention  they  had 
formerly  given  imported  horses.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  fee  of  $100  for 
rtgistration  of  horses  imported  after 
July  1,  1916,  stating  that  this  had  been 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  American  breeders,  in  that  it  was 
calculated  to  discourage  the  importation 
of  the  poorer  horses. 

Secretary  Dinsmore,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, stated  that  9044  registrations  had 
been  made  during  the  year,  an  increase 
of  e^l.  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year; 
140  imported  horses  were  recorded,  but 
only  59  of  these  were  brought  ^ver  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Of  the  total  registra- 
tions 2014  were  registered  from  Illinois 
and  1772  from  Iowa,  so  that  these  two 
states  contributed  41.8  per  cent,  of  the 
grand  total.  Ohio  came  third  with  747 
registrations.  Kansas  fourth  with  653, 
and  Nebraska  fifth  with  466  registra- 
tions. Transfer  certificates  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  totalled  9463,  an  increase 
of  38  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  lead  in  number  of 
Percherons  purchased,  and  most  of  the 
horses  bought  in  these  two  states  were 


Queries  Answered 

Heavy    Cont    of    Hair II.     W.     IT.     J., 

.Miuyland,  writes:  "I  have  a  little  bay  mare 
six  .years  old.  Two  years  ago  she  had  the 
epizootic,  and  slnt-e  then  ?he  has  not  shed 
properly  ;  the  old  hair  sticks  tight  and  the 
new  grows  out  through  it,  making  a  very 
heavy  coat  and  causing  her  to  sweat  very 
easily.  She  is  fat,  but  lacks  her  old  spirit. 
I  feed  her  on  ('orn.  oats,  timothy  and  cowpea 
hay,  and  soniedmes  oats  straw.  What  can  I 
do   to  improve  her  condition  V" 

Your  theory  of  a  new  coat  growing 
through  the  old  cannot  be  correct  to  any 
marked  degree.  The  new  hair  cannot  ap- 
pear until  the  old  one  is  shed,  as  the 
former  is  a  fresh  product  of  the  hair 
folicle  fixim  which  the  latter  has  disap- 
peared. A  portion  of  the  old  coat  and  a 
portion  of  the  new  may  be  present  at 
the  same  time.  In  order  to  encourage 
early  shedding,  see  that  the  mare  is 
thoroughly  groomed  twice  daily  and 
kept  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  Also 
see  that  she  is  worked  or  driven  regu- 
larly. Feed  on  good  hay  and  rolled  oats 
with  a  cupful  of  linseed  meal  daily. 
Also  give  her  a  feed  of  dampened  bran 
twice  weekly. 


HorNe'M  Lear  Injured. — J.  II.  S.,  Vir- 
ginia, writes:  "I  have  a  horse  about  8  years 
old  that  got  his  loft  hind  leg  hang  between 
two  hoards  in  the  stall  last  August  and  hurt 
very  badly.  The  Injury  is  l)etweea  the  ankle 
and  knee.  It  don't  seem  to  be  sore  at  all.  but 
will  swell  tip  at  night,  and  it  has  left  a  knot 
somewhat  like  a. splint,  ("an  you  tell  of  any- 
thing  that    will    do   It   good?" 

Get  a  linament  made  of  4  drams  each 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 


Berkshire  Sow  and  Litter  on  Clean,  Sanitary,  Con*.  r«J.  Feeding  Floor 


bought  within  their  own  borders.  Mon- 
tana, at  the  other  extreme,  purchased 
6.')  per  cent,  of  her  Percherons  from  oth- 
er states. 


Water  for  Cows 

T.  IIKNKV    WHITE. 

AVhen  we  purchased  our  farm  fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  no  water  at  the 
barn.  During  the  winter  it  was  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  cows  out  so  that  they 
could  go  to  the  run  in  the  meadow,  and 
very  often  have  to  lireak  the  Ice  before 
they  could  get  a  drink.  One  of  the  first 
things  we  did  was  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion by  putting  in  a  gravity  water  sup- 
ply. We  put  in  a  "4 -inch  galvanized  pipe 
and  had  plenty  of  water  in  the  barnyard 
for  the  cows  and  horses,  and  the  stock 
appeared  to  do  better  by  not  having  to 
drink  such  very  cold  water.  Also  when 
the  ground  was  soft  it  saved  tramping 
up  the  meadow. 

Our  next  step  was  to  install  water 
bowls  in  the  barn  for  each  cow.  When 
we  realized  that  86  quarts  out  of  every 
100  quarts  of  milk  are  nothing  but  water 
wo  wanted  to  give  the  cows  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  this  water  so  as  to  put 
some  white  color  into  it  and  return  it 
to  us.  With  our  present  sy-stera  she  al- 
ways has  a  fresh,  cool  drink  before  her. 

The  water  is  not  freezing  cold  as  it  is 
iii  the  run  or  the  barnyard  trough,  so 
that  the  cows  not  only  drink  more,  but 
do  not  have  to  take  .so  much  of  their 
heat  to  warm  it  after  they  do  drink  it. 
There  fs  no  crowding  and  fighting  over 
the  water  as  there  used  to  be,  and  each 
cow-  has  her  own  drinking  vessel,  which 
eliminates  any  contagious  disease  pass- 
ing from  or.e  to  the  other.  That  the 
cows  appreciate  all  these  things  Is 
proven  by  their  increased  milk  produc- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Petnisulrania. 


4  ounces  each  of  alcohol  and  s'yrprine. 
Rub  a  little  of  this  well  into  the  swollen 
parts  every  morning.  When  the  horse 
is  brought  to  the  stable  in  the  evening, 
hand  rub  the  leg  well  and  apply  a  woolen 
bandage,  moderately  tight,  -and  leave  it 
on  until  morning.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  not  apply  the  bandage  suflflclently 
tight  to  check  the  circulation,  but  still 
tight  enough  to  cause  slight  pressHre 
to  sfinuilate  the  circulation  and  prevent 
swelling.  R. 


room,  and  stationing  herself  by  the  bed 
spoke  in  the  softest  of  voices:  "Mamma.' 
your  new  dress — " 

The  opening  showed  a  tact  creditable 
to  her  years.  After  all,  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  wakened  by  the  crashing  of  a  board, 
ing-house  breakfast  gong,  and  another  to 
be  roused  by  the  music  of  a  harp.  Anna. 
bel  opened  her  eyes  with  a  sense  of 
something  agreeable  on  the  way,  and 
Diantha  promptly  acted  on  her  advan- 
tage. 

"Mamma,  you  are  to  try  on  your  new 
dress  at  ten  o'clock,  and  it's  nine  al. 
ready." 

"Nine!"  moaned  Annabel.  "You  should 
have  called  me  before."  Yet  she  made 
no  effort  to  rise  and  after  a  moment 
added  sharply.  "What  are  you  waiting 
for?     Can't  you  see  I'm  awake?" 

Diantha  scurried  like  a  rabbit,  and 
her  mother  turned  on  heh  pillow  for  an- 
other half  hour,  an  indulgence  she  would 
not  have  ventured  under  her  daughter's 
observant  eyes.  Like  many  people  who 
defy  public  opinion  in  large  matters,  she 
was  acutely  sensitive  to  criticism  over 
trifles.  Aspersions  of  her  character  she 
accepted  philosophically,  almost  com. 
placently,  indeed,  because  of  her  inward 
conviction  that  they  were  indirectly  a 
tribute  paid  by  jealousy  to  her  superior 
fascinations.  But  a  suggestion  that  a 
dress  was  unbecoming  would  make  her 
unhappy  for  days. 

Her  first  act  on  rising  was  to  run  up 
the  shade,  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  full 
light  of  the  morning  sun.  Then  for  some 
minutes  she  studied  her  reflection  in  a 
little  hand  mirror  which  gave  back  to 
her  view  a  face  rapt  and  absorbed.  With 
Annabel  this  rite  was  a  substitute  for 
morning  prayer,  and  it  brought  her  a 
peace  not  always  secured  by  equally 
sincere  devotions.  Diantha's  willowy 
height  woke  in  her  a  sense  of  exasperat- 
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CATTLE. 


on  M«'al  for  Swine — S.  K.  A..  Kentuckv. 
writes:  '1  sec  mention  made  In  feeditig 
loiniiiliP  of  oil  meal.  Is  this  what  Is  known 
ns  cot  I  on  seed  meal  in  the  .South  V  If  not. 
whitt  is  It  '.'  Is  cotton  seed  meal  a  safe  feed 
tor  lueynant  sows?  How  much  <otton  seed 
meal  can  I  safely  feed  to  a  :500-i)ound  hog 
•'""  last   month   before   butchering V 


the 


Th  oil  meal  referred  to  in  textbooks 
and  other  literature  for  swine  feeding 
has  reference  to  the  meal  after  extract- 
Mig  the  oil  from  fiax  seed.  It  does  not 
have  reference  to  the  cotton  seed  meal, 
which  is  the  residue  of  cotton  seed  after 
extracting  oil.  Cotton  seed  meal  is  not 
regarded  as  a  safe  feed  for  swine.  It 
may  be  fed  in  limited  amounts  for  a 
short  period  without  danger,  but  after 
being  fed  for  a  long  time  it  seems  to  de- 
velop a  poison  in  the  system  which  quite 
frequently  is  fatal  to  the  animal.  I 
would  not  regard  it  safe  to  feed  the  cot- 
ton seed  meal  to  swine  at  any  time.    T. 

Other  People's  Business 

^Continued  from  page  18) 

was  in  doubt.  Ever  since  eight  o'clock, 
Diantha  Sinclair  had  been  opening  the 
door  of  Ker  mother's  room  at  intervals 
ol  five  minutes  and  closing  the  same 
noiselessly,  after  a  brief  survey  of  the 
figure  on  the  bed.  As  the  tenantry  of 
field  and  forest  apprehend  the  approach 
of  some  natural  cataclysm,  by  means  of 
signs  imperceptible  to  man's  grosser 
senses,  so  to  Diantha  the  curve  of  her 
mother's  shoulder  under  the  sheet,  pres- 
aged a  storm.  Her  uneasiness  was  due 
to  a  horrid  uncertainty  as  to  which 
would  anger  her  mother  the  more,  to  be 
wakened  too  early  or  to  be  allowed  to 
sleep  too  long. 

By  nine  o'clock,  the  second  of  the  al- 
ternatives seemed  to  Diantha  the  more 
serious.      She  stole   Into   her   mother's 
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tha 
be  a' 
extin 
enibers  o 
altar  fire  aiT 
The  man's 
gave  the  victor 
did  not  hate  his 
vas  so  far  from  lov 
lips  curled  mockingl 
tion  of  what  he  had  ho* 
ding  day.    If  there  is  pat 
illusions  of  youth,  those  of 
are  grim  tragedy.  Sinclair  w   ^ 
at  any   price.     The   masculin  ^ 
ance  of  rivalry  was  less  insiste 
it  would  have  been  in  a  youngei 
Out  of  the  wreck  of  things  he  ask      ^ 
save  only  quiet  and  the  chance  to  live 
gentleman.    His  wife  might  go  her  wa 
so  that  she  showed  him  a  serene  face 
and  treated  him  with  tolerable  courtesy. 
And  so  tacitly  the  two  made  the  Great 
Compromise. 

At  fifty-seven  Stanley  Sinclair  was  a 
cyiiiially  cheerful  philosopher.  He  had 
lon^'  before  discovered  that  technically 
his  rights  as  ft  husband  were  safe.  The 
woman  Whose  vanity  is  stronger  than 
hci  affections  is  shielded  by  triple 
armor  and  Annabel's  virtue  was  safe, 
at  leagt  while  her  complexion  lasted. 
She  was  a  glutton  of  admiration,  and 
since  the  highest  homage  a  man  could 
pay  her  charms  was  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  she  bent  hgr  energies  unwearledly 
to  liiinglng  him  to  the  point  of  candid 
lovt  making.  With  success,  her  interest 
waned.  A  lover  might  last  six  months 
or  ( ven  a  year,  but  as  a  rule  he  was  dis- 
play ;-d  in  considerably  less  time  by  some 
understudy  whom  Annabel  had  thought- 
fully kept  In  training  for  the  star  role. 

!'i  Annabel's  creed,  masculine  admira- 
tieii  was  the  supreme  good.  It  was  the 
uliimate  test  of  a  woman's  success,  as 
ti.(  ability  to  make  money  tested  the  suc- 
\  <  ess  of  men.  Beauty  was  precious,  be- 
\]  <au.se  It  was  the  most  effective  lure. 
Talent  was  not  to  be  despised,  since  it 
too  could  boast  its  captives.  But  the 
woman  who  claimed  that  she  prized  her 
gift  for  Its  own  sake  was  guilty  of  an 
affectation  which  could  deceive  no  one. 
not.  at  least,  so  shrewd  an  observer  as 
Annabel. 

At  nineteen  she  had  married  a  man 
more  than  twice  her  age.     Since  then 
her  preference  for  youthfulness  had  been 
growing,  a  phenomenon  not  unusual  In 
women  of  her  type.    At  thirty-seven,  she 
looked  upon  her  husband  as  senile,  patri- 
archal, as  far  removed  from  her  genera- 
tion as  the  Pilgrim  fathers.     Men  of  her 
own  age  bored  her.    They  were  interest- 
ed In   business,   politics,  their  families, 
[a  thousand  things  besides  herself.    They 
*iad    lost    the   obsession    of   personality, 
he  you-and-l  attitude  which  is  th.    life- 
lood  of  flirtation. 
Just  now  Annabel  preferred  boys  still 
oung  enpugh  to  be  secretly  proud  of  the 
lecessity   of   shaving   every   other   day. 
oung  enough  to  swagger  a  little  when 
hey  lighted  a  cigarette.    At  her  present 
'ate  of  progress,  by  the  time  she  was 
■fty,  she  would  have  come  by  successive 
radatlons  to  the  level  of  short  trousers 
nd  turn-over  collars. 
The    average    worshipper    may    hurry 
^ver  his  prayers,  but  the  devotee  of  van- 
ity must  not  make  haste  with  her  toilet. 
It  was  quarter  of  eleven  when  Annal>el 
was  dressed,  but  since  the  results  were 
satisfactory,    she    was    untroubled    over 
he'-  lack  of  punctuality.    It  was  Diantha 
V     ->  '•»'fr-te'1,  and  looked  at  the  clock. 
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ll 

If  yoT 
to  stari 
the  back. 

It.     But   of    -^ 

nerves  and  spOT^TotfrTempefrTwlsting 
and  squirming  and  trying  to  reach  three 
or  four  buttons,  first  from  above  and 
then  from  below,  Is  certainly  the  limit. 
And  putting  a  shawl  over  your  shoul- 
ders on  a  hotaday  and  going  to  find  some 
neighbor  to  do  It  for  you,  ain't  a  great 
deal  better." 

"But  this  is  going  to  be  my  Su»day 
dress,"  said  the  six-months  bride,  whose 
color  had  increased  appreciably  during 
the  course  of  Persls'  remarks.  "And  Will 
Is  always  home  for  Sunday." 

"Well,  If  you  feel  like  taking  the 
risk,  Mis'  Thompson,  1  haven't  a  word 
to  say.  But  when  a  man's  home  for  a 
Sunday  rest,  he  generally  wants  a  rest, 
and  dresses  that  button  up  the  back 
don't  seem  to  fit  In  with  the  Idea.  Human 
nature  can't  stand  only  jus  so  much  and 
man  nature  considerable  less." 

An  undecided  murmur  escaped  the 
lips  of  young  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"1  had  a  customer,"  continued  Persls, 
recklessly  filling  her  mouth  with  pins, 
"who  gave  up  a  good  position  as  cashier 
in  a  city  glove  store,  to  keep  house  for 
her  brother  when  his  wife  died.  She 
was  always  telling  me  how  grateful  he 
was.  Seemed  like  he  couldn't  do  enough 
for  her.  She  used  to  say  it  'most  made  her 
uncomfortable  to  see  that  man  racking 
his  brains  to  find  some  way  of  showing 
her  how  he  appreciated  what  she'd  done 
for  him.  Please  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  Mis'  Thompson,  slow  and  graceful, 
till  1  see  how  that  skirt  hangs.  Just  a 
trifle  long  on  the  seam.    I  thought  so. 

'^Well,  I  made  her  a  princess  dress; 
gray  it  was  and  very  stylish.  It  hooked 
down  the  back,  and  then  there  was  a 
drapery  effect  that  hooked  up  the  side 
and  across  the  shoulder.  I  wouldn't  dare 
say  how  many  cards  of  hooks  and  eyes 
I  used  on  that  dress.  I  did  ask  her  once 
how  she'd  get  into  It.  and  she  said  that 
her  brother,  what  with  having  been  mar- 
ried and  all,  was  as  handy  as  a  woman 
at  such  things. 

"I  sent  It  home  of  a  Saturday,  and  I 
didn't  see  her  for  two  weeks.  Then  she 
brought  It  In  and  she  was  crying.  She 
wanted  me  to  fix  It  some  way  so  that 
she  could  get  Into  It  herself.  Easier  said 
than  done,  you  can  believe.  She'd  worn 
it  twice,  and  both  times  they'd  had 
words,  and  some  of  'em  swear  words, 
too.  Well,  I  did  the  best  I  could  by  the 
dress,  but  It  was  too  late  to  save  the 
day.    You  see  she'd  taken  such  comfort 


^^ _^  crltTclsm  at 

random  with  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
tracting Persis'  attention  before  the  ob- 
noxious word  should  be  spoken.  Yet  it 
was  true  that  she  had  been  married 
eighteen  years.  In  another  seven  she 
would  be  able  to  celebrate  her  silver 
wedding,  an  anniversary  she  had  always 
associated  with  old  age.  The  horror  of 
the  situation  was  not  lessened  by  its 
grptesqueness. 

"The  worst  of  It  Is  that  everybody  in 
this  dreadful  little  town  k  ows  all  about 
it,"  she  thought  with  a  sense  of  panic. 
"People  haven't  anything  to  do  but  re- 
member dates."  She  wondered  if  she 
could  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  go 
west,  leaving  Diantha  In  school  some- 
where. Then  she  could  say  what  she 
chose-of  her  "little  girl'  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  risibilities  of  her  audience. 

Persls,  distracted  for  a  moment  by  the 
false  alaVm  of  a  twisting  seam,  soon  re- 
turned to  her  guns.  With  a  skill  Anna- 
bel was  forced  to  admire,  she  veiled  her 
cruelty  in  compliment. 

"Diantha  Is  a  pretty  girl.  Pretty  and 
clever  with  her  tongue.  An  apple's  got 
to  have  flavor  as  well  as  a  rosy  skin. 
There'll  be  lively  times  at  your  place 
before  long.  It'll  make  you  and  Mr.  Sin- 
clair feel  young  again  to  have  courting 
going  on  In  the  house." 

If  murderous  thoughts  were  as  potent 
ar.  daggers.  Persls  would  never  have  fit- 
ted another  gown.  Annabel  was  reach- 
ing the  point  where  self  control  was  dif- 
ficult. Young  again!  Again!  Even  her 
reflection  in  the  mirror  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  new  dress  was  becoming, 
failed  to  restore  her  equanimity. 

Yet  in  the  end  It  was  Annabel  who 
scored.  For  when  at  length  she  crossed 
Persls'  threshold,  a  young  man  hap- 
pened to  be  passing.  A  ravishing  smile 
banished  Annabel's  look  of  sullen  resent- 
ment. Her  white-gloved  hand  fluttered 
in  greeting. 

The  young  fellow  swung  upon  his 
heel,  his  boyish  face  flushing  in  undis- 
guised rapture.  He  waited  till  Annabel 
reached  the  sidewalk,  took  the  pink- 
lined  parasol  from  her  hand  with  an 
air  of  proud  possession,  and  the  two 
walked  away  together. 

From  tho  window  Persls  looked  grim- 
ly after  them.     "Make  the  mo«t  of  this 
chance,"  ske  apostrophized  the  pair.  "I'm 
getting  ready  to  take  your  case  in  hand." 
iContinued  next  issue.) 
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It's  the  book,  because  it's  the  au- 
thority on  the  breed — the  beauti- 
ful, ever-paying  Jersey. 

This  l)ook."  About  Jersey  Cattle,"goe« 
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Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 

table  meal   and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  60  years. 

Hand  and  power.     23  styles. 

$3  »0  to  $40.  PKCK  miAI.. 
,  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
nwchinery  bargain  book. 

TNK  A*  w.  s-mAim  CO. 

■•e*.C-S7S7  rakaflSt..rMaMpMa.ra. 
Seal.  W-S7M  S.«aMMi4  »»e..Cl»iaa«a.ia. 
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Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison,  the  product 

of  the  world's  greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the 

wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  the  latest  Diamond 
Amberol  Records  on^<f<?  *rial  without  a  penny  down.  On  this  offer,  you  can  now  have  the 
genuine  Edison,  the  instrument  which  gives  you  real,  hfe-like  music,  the  finest  and  best  of  all 
phonocrraphs  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  price  asked  for  inntations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  instrument. 
Seize  this  opportunity.     Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog. 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer- 

If,  after  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send 
us  only  $1.  Pay  the  balance  on  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think  of  it— a  $1  pay- 
ment, and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit— Mr.  Edison's  great  phonograph  with  the 
Diamond  Stylus  reprodurer,  all  the  musual  results  of  the  highest  price  outfits— the  samS  Diamond  Amberol 
Kecords— yes,  the  greatest  valiie  for  $1  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  yourself— free  trial 
hrst.     No  money  down,  no  C.O.D.,  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument.    Send  coupon. 

]  Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter 
(or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
In  asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer  — icAi/e 
thit  offer  Uut;      Fill   out   the   coupon  today. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

4351  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 
CaiMNllan  OffflcM   388  Porta**  Av«nu«.  Wionlp**,  Man. 


A  Happy  Home 


Happiness  is  life— and  real  happiness  Is  found 
only  in  a  rc;il  liome.  And  by  a  real  home  1  do 
pot  mean  a  house  with  a  yard  or  fiirm  around 
It.  Oil,  noI  A  real  liome  is  the  place  where  tlie 
nappy  and  amted  family  gather  together  for  matual 
enjojrmcnt  and  recreation.  And  the  Edison  nuUcM  this 
possible,  for  it  Btai.da  Buprcme  as  tho  ffrratMt  homa 
entertainer.  It  will  meaa  more  than  enterUlnment 
•ndnMmment,  more  than  an  hour  of  arouaement.  yes. 
It  will  mean  Kemiine  pleaeiire  of  the  lastincr  sort -help- 
ful enfurtainnnMit  arj  culture  of  the  moct  beneficial 
kind.    It  will  mean  th«  family  moited— •  new  boma. 


COUPON 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonosraph  Distributors 

4»»lKdlson  Block,  Chlcaso,  III. 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  your  New  Kdison 
Catalofir  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  on 
the  new  model  Kdison  Pbunot^raph. 


Nanu. 


Entertain  Your  Friends 

Get  the  New  Fxlison  in  jronr  home  on  free  triil. 
Entertjiin  your  family  and  friends  wilh  the 
latest  up  to-date  song  hits  of  the  bijr  cities. 
I^ugh  iintii  Foar  Bides  aclic  at  the  funniest  of 
funny  minstrel  sbowa.  Hear  the  sraitd  old  ehareh 
bynint.  Hear  the  crash  ins  brasa  banda,  the  waltze*. 
the  two-atepa.  the  soloa.  the  doets  and  quartett««. 
Yoa  will  Bit  awv-etrlkeo  at  the  wonderful  grand  operae 
■8  8iinR  by  the  world'a  greatest  Binsrers.  Yon  will  be 
rnoved  by  the  tender,  sweet  harmony  of  quartettes 
finiPOK  those  old  nictodiea  that  jroa  have  heard  all  your 
hfe.  Take  yoor  choir*  of  any  kind  of  enterUinraent. 
AH  on  free  tnal.  Then,  after  the  trial,  send  the  outfit 
back  at  our  expense  if  yoa  ehooae.  Or  keep  it  on  our 
sreat  rack-bottom  offer.     ■■■<  Mm  eaiipan  totfay. 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


How  I  Reformed  a  "Disreputable"  Orchard 


By  GEO.  B.  KEEZELL 


Promitm  of  Reward  for  Carofal  Mtthodm 


¥  AM  not  a  specialist  in  fruit  culture,  but  a  general 
'-  farmer.  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is  from 
the  8tandi)oint  of  the  farmer  who  finds  himself  the 
owner  of  an  orchard  too  large  for  family  use  only, 
and  yet  not  large  enough  to  be  set  aside  as  a  special 
business,  but  handled  in  connection  with  the  manifold 
duties  the  general  farmer  finds  to  occupy  his  time. 
By  way  of  digrression  let  me  say,  I  live  in  a  section 
where  the  growing  of  fruit  on  a  commercial  scale  Is 
of  recent  date.  The  application  of  scientific  and 
modern  methods  of  fruit  culture  have  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  fruit  of  high  grade. 

A  great  many  orchards  have  hQen  planted  In  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  production  of  apples  and 
peaches  on  a  commercial  scale  is  now  a  firmly  estab- 
lished industry.  These  orchards  have  been  planted 
with  high-class  nursery  stock  of  the  best  commercial 
varieties.  Stayman  and  Old  Virginia  Winesaps,  York 
Imperials,  Mammoth  Black  Twigs  and  Grimes  Golden 
predominating.  The  planting  has  been  in  the  most 
approved  manner.  The  holes  are  usually  dynamited, 
so  as  to  give  the  root  system  the  best  opportunity  to 
develop  and  force  a  rapid  growth  of  the  tree.  One- 
third  of  a  half-pound  stick  of  40  per  cent,  dynamite 
Is  usually  enough  to  secure  a  good  preparation  to 
plant  a  yearling  tree,  which  is  the  age  preferred. 
This  method  of  preparing  the  ground  for  planting  is 
rapid  and* not  very  expensive.  A  hole  punched  18 
Inches  deep  with  an  Inch  Iron  rod.  a  third  of  a  stick 
of  dynamite,  18  inches  of  fuse-«nd  a  primer  to  ex- 
plode  the  dynamite  are  the  outfit.  If  the  hole  Is 
properly  tampod  shut  over  the  dynamite,  the  explosion 
Will  usually  thoroughly  pulverize  the  ground  two  feet 


or  more  deep  and  some  two  or  three  feet  in  every  di- 
rection around  the  hole  made  by  the  rod. 
Too  heavy  a  charge  of  dynamite  is  likely  Co  make 


large  cavities,  into  which  the  dirt  will  settle  irregu; 
larly.  Care  should  always  be  taken  when  setting,  the 
trees  to  guard  against  this,  and  to  close  these  cavities. 

Proper  pruning  and  cultivation  should  follow  plant- 
ing. The  cultivation  and  crops  planted  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  trees.  The  legumes  should 
be  the  principal  crops,  so  as  to  enrich  the  soil  and 
keep  it  in  the  best  condition  for  the  young  trees  to 
make  vigorous  growth.  The  pruning  should  be  care- 
fully done  and  the  tree  trained  with  reference  to  two 
essential  points — plenty  of  sunlight  for  every  part  of 
the  tree,  and  the  limbs  so  spaced  and  shaped  as  to 
bear  their  weight  of  fruit  without  breaking  or 
splitting  off. 

Spraying  to  prevent  or  control  the  scale  Is  of.  first 
Importance  In  both  the  young  orchard  and  In  the  old. 
Next  in  importance  Is  spraying  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy  and  to  control  the  fungous  diseases.  Orchards 
will  not  make  growth  or  bear  fruit  where  leaf  blight, 
"frog  eye,"  cedar  rust,  etc.,  are  prevalent.  No  tree 
can  grow  as  It  should  unless  its  foliage  is  healthy, 
nor  can  fruit  of  good  fiavor  or  high  quality  be  grown 
on  trees  with  unhealthy  foliage,  or  on  trees  that  do 
not  retain  their  foliage  until  the  fruit  is  fully  matured. 

I  have  planted  and  raised  both  apples  and  peaches 
and  my  success  in  growing  young  trees  (In  a  small 
way)  has  been  very  satisfactory.  My  greatest  suc- 
cess, however,  has  been  in  dealing  with  an  old  orchard 
which  had  iPecome  thoroughly  disreputable.  I  took 
this  orchard  in  hand  eight  years  ago»  resolved  either 
to  improve  Its  appearance  and  condition  or  to  cut  It 
down.  This  orchard  occupies  about  seven  acres,  of 
which  about  four  acres  were  planted  with  modem 
commercial  varieties  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago;  the 
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other  three  acres  are  nondescript  varieties,  planted 
from  forty  to  sixty  years  ago;  some  of  these  varieties, 
however,  are  very  good. 

This  orchard  had  been  farmed  occasionally  and  a 
crop  of  some  kind  grown  on  it.  For  a  number  of  years 
before  I  took  it  in  hand  it  had  been  in  sod.  Prior  to 
this  there  had  never  been  one  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  apples  sold  from  it  in  all  of  its  existence. 

Eight  years  ago  I  decided  to  try  modern  methods 
on  it.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  give  it  a  thorough 
pruning.  When  this  was  finished  it  looked  as  though 
what  was  cut  out  was  more  than  what  was  left.  Next 
the  sod  was  plowed — nof\ery  deep — with  a  two-horse 
mould-board  plow,  then  thoroughly  harrowed  and 
given  an  application  of  about  600  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  good  commercial  fertilizer  analyzing  about  2»{j  per 
cent,  ammonia,  12  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  8  per 
cent,  potash.  No  crop  was  sown  or  planted  this  year, 
but  the  orchard  received  frequent  harrowings.  That 
year  the  orchard  was  sprayed  but  once,  the  application 
being  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  applied  after  the 
blossoms  had  fallen.  It  should  have  had  two  earlier 
sprayings,  one  while  the  trees  were  dormant,  for 
scale,  and  one  with  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur  just  be- 
fore the  blossoms  opened,  to  control  leaf  troubles. 
The  one  spraying,  however,  made  a  marked  improve- 
ment. 

I  have  cultivated  each  year  since  with  spring-tooth 
harrow  and  disk,  grown  cowpeas  several  years  and 
left  them  on  the  land ;  sprayed  each  year  three  or  four 
times,  usually  with  lime-sulphur — one  gallon  to  eight 
of  water  while  trees  are  dormant — for  scale,  and  three 
gallons  to  one  hundred  later  on  with  the  addition  of 
five  pounds  arsenate  of  lead 
to  control  codling  moth  and 
leaf  trouble.  I  prune  each 
year,  taking  out  all  dead  or 
failing  timber  and  surplus 
water  sprouts.  I  have  given 
several  applications  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  and  some 
barnyard  and  stable  manure. 
The  result  is,  the  old  trees 
have  apparently  renewed  their 
youth — the  younger  trees  have 
become  very  vigorous  and  all 
have  given  good  crops  of  first- 
class  apples,  which  have  been 
sold  at  good  prices. 

I  thin  the  fruit  and  at  pack- 
ing time  there  is  but  little 
that  does  not  go  into  the  bar- 
rels as  first-class. 

I  have  had  fair  crops  each 
year,  and  four  of  the  eight 
years   bumper  crops. 

After  using  most  lavishly 
for  famil>  use  of  a  mu(h 
higher  grade  of  apples  than 
we  ever  had  before,  or  than  I 

believed  it  possible  for  this  orchard  to  produce,  the 
Bales  in  the  orchard  have  averaged  each  of  the 
abundant  years  before  this  year,  more  than  $150  per 
acre,  of  the  commercial  part,  the  buyer  furnishing 
barrels  and  packing  the  fruit.  This  year  the  returns 
for  the  commercial  part  were  more  than  $1000,  or 
over  $250  per  acre. 

The  soil  on  which  this  orchard  is  planted  is  sand- 
stone overlying  limestone.  It  occupies  a  sloping  hill- 
side along  the  base  of  which  runs  a  railroad  its  entire 
length.  It  is  skirted  on  its  opposite  side  by  a  public 
road  and  is  therefore  much  in  the  public  view.  So 
changed  is  its  present  appearance  from  its  appearance 
eight  years  ago,  when  the  leaves  fell  off  the  trees  be- 
fore the  apples  were  nearly  matured,  that  it  is  notice- 
able by  every  one.  Then  I  was  asked  very  frequently 
what  was  the  matter  with  my  orchard  that  it  looked 
80  bad.  Now  it  is  complimented  as  one  of  the  best 
orchards  in  this  vicinity. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  my  success  was  not 
due  to  any  one  cause,  but  because  I  pruned,  cultivated, 
fertilized,  sprayed  and  thinned  I  got  results.  P*iftj 
dollars  a  year  will  pay  for  spraying — cost  of  labor  and 
materials.  I  use  a  power  sprayer.  Cultivation,  fer 
tllizers  and  pruning  will  not  average  over  $75  a  year. 
The  work  done  in  this  orchard  is  by  men  employed 
on  the  farm  and  is  managed  so  as  to  interfere  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  with  other  farm  duties. 

My  principal  commercial  varieties  are  Old  Virginia 
Winesaps,  York  Imperials.  Mammoth  Black  Twigs  and 
Grimes  Golden.  This  year  I  gathered  Winesaps  and 
Baldwins  from  trees  planted  more  than  60  years  ago 
that  were  as  fine  as  ever  went  into  a  box  or  barrel. 
Virginia. 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

Growing  an  Orchard 
Under  Adverse  Conditions 

JOSEPH  £.  FISCHLER 

OVER  thirty  years  ago  the  writer  came  in  posses- 
sion of  54  acres  of  land.  Six  acres  were  cleared, 
about  20  acres  were  rough  pasture  land,  covered  with 
pine  stumps,  logs  and  stones,  the  balance  being  a  cut- 
over  bark  slashing.  There  were  no  buildings  and  no 
water.  The  writer  had  about  $500,  one  horse  and  one 
cow,  and,  of  course,  thought  he  was  rich.  The  first 
thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  erect  farm  buildings  and  dig 
a  well.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  found  myself 
$2500  in  debt  and  had  very  little  cleared  land. 

From  a  boy  up  my  ambition  was  to  grow  an  or- 
chard, so  I  bought  a  stump  puller  and  pulled  the 
stumps  out  of  two  acres,  cleaned  the  stumps  and 
stones  off  the  land  and  plowed  it.  The  following 
spring  I  planted  50  apple  trees.  What  was  wrong 
with  these  trees  the  writer  does  not  know,  but  they 
all  died.  In  the  fall  I  planted  50  more  on  the  same 
land;  these  all  lived  and  grew  fine.  As  fast  as  I  got 
land  stumped  and  cleared  off  I  planted  more  trees, 
until  I  had  about  600  growing — 400  apples,  the  rest 
pears,  plums  and  cherries. 

The  writer  was  $2500  in  debt  before  he  commenced 
to  pull  stumps  and  clear  land.  The  trees  were  bought 
from  the  much  despised  tree  agent  (and  I  want  to 
say  had  it  not  been  for  the  agent  I  would  not  have 
an  orchard  now);  he  would  come  and  take  the 
order  and  another  agent  was  appointed  to  do  the  de- 


Motor  Truck*  arm  Solving  Marhttinm  Problmmt 

livering  and  collecting.  The  writer  had  no  income 
except  what  few  dollars  he  could  earn  working  for 
others,  and  many  times  had  a  lot  of  costs  to  pay  be- 
fore he  could  pay  for  the  trees.  Nevertheless  I  always 
believed  those  trees  would  help  me  out  in  time,  and  I 
expected  to  plant  a  thousand  apple  trees.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  the  tree  agent  would  not  stop  at 
our  house  and  I  could  no  longer  buy  any  more  trees, 
so  I  just  kept  at  work  clearing  and  stumping  the  land 
until  it  was  all  cleared.  In  the  meantime  land  de- 
preciated in  value  so  that  this  farm  that  cost  me  over 
$10,000  could  not  be  sold  for  the  original  mortgage 
of  $2500.  From  1890  to  1905  the  writer  had  all  kinds 
of  financial  difficulties,  but  I  never  quit,  doing  all  I 
could  for  the  orchard.  For  many  years  before  the 
general  public  realized  that  there  was  a  fortune  in 
this  orchard  my  wife  and  children  sold  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  berries.  For 
ten  years,  from  1896  to  1906.  had  we  not  had  an  abun- 
dance of  these  for  sale  we  could  not  have  lived  on  the 
farm,  because  creditors  sold  everything  they  could 
for  from  10  to  15  cents  on  the  dollar. 

PLANTINO. 

I  always  fitted  my  ground  for  potatoes  and  planted 
in  the  spring.  Spring  planting  has  proved  most  suc- 
cessful to  me,  and  were  I  to  plant  another  orchard 
I  would  plant  in  the  spring.  The  first  ten  years  I 
aimed  to  keep  a  green  cover  crop  growing,  to  be 
turned  under  for  cultivated  crops,  such  as  potatoes, 
beans  and  sometimes  corn,  but  prefer  beans  and  pota- 
toes. My  trees  are  planted  30  feet  each  way,  but  they 
are  entirely  too  close.  Were  I  to  plant  again  I  would 
plant  50  feet  each  way.    In  time  1  may  have  to  cut 


out  every  other  tree  and  that  is  hard  to  do.  When 
planting,  all  broken  roots  should  be  cut  off.  The  cuts 
should  be  made  from  the  under  side;  this  makes 
many  small  rootlets  start  out  on  each  side  of  the  cut. 
The  top  is  cut  back  to  three  or  five  branches  and  these 
about  5  inches  long.  The  hole  should  be  large  enough 
to  allow  room  for  all  the  roots.  The  top  soil  I  saved 
to  put  and  work  around  the  small  rootlets.  Planted 
the  trees  about  two  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in 
the  nurseries,  and  leaned  the  tops  to  the  west  a  little. 
A  close  watch  should  be  kept  for  borers  during  June 
and  September.  Kill  the  borer  before  he  kills  the  tree. 

SPRAYING. 

Our  sprayer  is  a  two-horse  one,  furnished  with  two 
double-acting  pumps,  a  large  air  compression  tank, 
a  pressure  gauge  and  two  extension  rods.  We  have 
used  it  four  seasons  and  find  it  O.  K.  My  son  and 
daughter  and  myself  and  team  can  spray  our  orchard 
—nearly  600  trees — in  two  days.  When  spraying  for 
codling  moth  we  use  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  pounds  pressure. 

We  do  the  dormant  spraying  for  scale,  oyster  shell 
and  bark  louse  when  the  buds  commence  to  burst. 
We  use  the  home-boiled  lime-sulphur,  and  add  about 
6  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to  100  gallons  of 
the  mixture.  This  spraying  answers  two  purposes, 
kills  the  scale  and  also  kills  90  to  100  per  cent,  of  the 
tent  caterpillars.  Since  we  have  adopted  the  above 
plan  we  have  very  few  worm  nests  to  contend  with. 
For  codling  moth  we  spray  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall, 
using  8  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to  100  gallons 
of  water  and  2  gallons  of  home-boiled  lime-sulphur, 
-*  and  repeat  again  in  30  days. 

I  have  never  done  much 
thinning,  but  expect  to  thin 
hereafter,  as  we  find  it  pays 
to  grow  larger  sized  apples. 
Plums  and  cherries  are  spray- 
ed when  the  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pea. 

MARKETING.  ^ 

We  sell  several  hundred 
bushels  of  No.  1  Northern 
Spies,  King  of  Tompkins  Co. 
and  Mcintosh  Red  for  $1  per 
crate  at  Wellsboro  and  other 
surrounding  towns.  But  the 
most  of  the  crop  has  been 
sold,  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  bulk,  bringing  from  80 
cents  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds. 
Unless  a  very  fancy  stock  is 
at  hand  this  is  a  very  profit- 
able way  to  sell,  as  it  does 
away  with  boxes,  barrels,  etc., 
and  it  cleans  up  the  orchard; 
all  except  drops  and  ciders  are 
taken,  eo  when  several  thous- 
and bushels  are  grown  It  does  away  with  a  lot  of  work. 
We  had  2500  bushels  this  season.  This  makes  the 
twentieth  annual  crop,  ranging  from  150  barrels  the 
first  crop,  to  4000  bushels  in  1912. 

PRUNING. 

Two  can  do  the  pruning  much  better  than  one,  one 
man  in  the  tree  and  one  on  the  grround.  The  tops 
should  be  kept  well  opened  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air. 
If  a  tree  is  kept  well  pruned  less  thinning  is  required. 
The  best  time  to  remove  suckers  is  during  June,  when 
the  first  finger  and  thumb  are  all  the  tools  necessary. 

FERTILIZING. 

I  have  used  the  sod  mulch  on  part  of  the  orchard 
and  pastured  part  with  pigs.  I  like  the  sod  mulch  sys- 
'  tem  best.  I  have  never  used  much  commercial  fertil- 
izer. I  believe  100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  one 
ton  of  stable  manure  would  be  very  beneficial. 

There  is  no  better  cover  crop  for  this  locality-than 
rye  and  red  clover,  though  I  think  hairy  vetch  would* 
be  good^  but  when  my  trees  needed  a  cover  crop  I 
knew  nothing  about  vetch. 

VARIETIES. 

We  have  Baldwins,  Spies,  King  of  Tompkins  Co., 
Ben  Davis  and  Hendrick  Sweets  for  main  crop.  Green- 
ing, Fallawater,  Hubbartson,  Nonesuch,  Mcintosh, 
Winesap,  Tallman  Sweet,  Wealthy,  Wagoner  and 
Sweet  and  Sour  Harvest.  These  all  do  well  in  this 
locality.  For  commercial  orcharding  four  or  five  of 
the  leading  varieties  are  much  better  than  too  many, 
for  family  use  a  lot  of  varieties  are  nlca^ 

Penniylvunia^ 


both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  use  now  have  a  different  how  much  these  modern  methods  are  worth  to  you 
appeal  to  us.  Formerly  two  small  implements  each  and  your  boys'  backs.  Yoh  are  a  man,  and  needless 
handled  by  two  horses  and  a  man  could  handle  a  job     hard  work  will  possibly  only  affect  you  by  tiredness. 
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Our  Garden  and  Truck  Number 

THE  March  lat  issue  of  this  paper  will  be  our 
Annual  Garden  and  Truck  Number.  Many  of  our 
readers  have  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  with 
unusual  interest  to  this  number,  which  annually  is 
devoted  largely  to  the  interests  of  gardening  and 
truck  raising,  because  of  the  unusually  helpful  and 
suggestive  articles  which  are  contributed  by  men  of 
experience  in  these  lines.  This  year's  number  will 
be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  is  our  custom,  we  invite  our  readers  to  contribute 
to  this  number,  and  we  offer  prizes  for  the  gardening 
and  trucking  articles  accepted  for  publication,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  best  article,  $15.00. 

For   the   second    best   article   $10.00. 

For  the  third  best  article,  $8.00. 

For  the  fourth  best  article,  $5.00. 

The  kind  of  articles  we  want  are  such  as  tell  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  writers  in  planning  the  home 
garden  or  laying  out  a  successful  campaign  in  truck 
gardening,  with  the  writer's  opinion  as  to  the  best 
varieties  of  vegetables  to  plant  and  his  experiences  as 
to  the  best  methods  in  planting,  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing and  marketing.  The  articles  may  cover  a  broad 
range  of  garden  crops,  or  may  take  up  some  exptri- 
ence  with  a  specific  crop. 

We  have  no  desire  to  put  any  limit  on  the  number 
of  words  in  these  articles,  but  would  suggest  that 
while  we  want  "the  whole  story,"  a  great  deal  of  In- 
formation can  be  put  into  from  1000  to  1500  words. 
Contributions  should  be  addresbed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Garden  and  Truck  Number  and  should  reach-  our 
hands  not  later  than  Feb.  8th  at  the  very  latest— and 
we  will  appreciate  having^  them  as  much  ahead  of 
that  date  as  possible. 


Production  per  Man 


T  T  appears  that  this  year,  more  than  ever  before,  it 
*-  will  be  necessary  for  us  farmers  to  uphold  our 
reputation  of  producing  most  per  man  rather  than 
most  per  acre,  as  is  done  in  European  countries.  It 
will  not  only  be  profitable  to  do  this  on  account  of  the 
world's  shortage  of  food  supply,  but  it  will  be  obliga- 
tory on  account  of  tlie  Increasing  scarcity  of  farm 
labor.  When  all  the  boys  were  working  with  us  on 
the  farm  and  satisfactory  hired  help  could  be  obtatned 
at  reasonable  prices  we  did  not  worry  much  as  to  how 
we  were  going  to  handle  the  rush  of  work.  Now  that 
things  have  changed  we  must  find  other  ways  to  ac- 
complish tha  same  results.  Advertisements  of  the 
many  different  labor  saving  machines  and  equipment 


in  its  allotted  time.  Now  that  we  only  have  one 
man  for  the  same  job  we  are  interested  in  a  machine 
for  three  or  four  horses,  or  a  tractor,  which  he  can 
handle  and  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  or  possibly 
more  than,  two  men  used  to  do. 

Only  the  men  who  have  met  and  solved  these  prob- 
lems can  fully  appreciate  the  advance  made  in  the 
efficiency  of  farm  machinery  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Very  often,  however,  we  farmers  hesitate  to 
spend  money  for  improved  machinery,  because  we 
figure  that  it  will  not  return  the  cost  price  to  us  pos- 
sibly the  first  or  second  year.  We  fail  to  realize  that 
even  if  it  only  returns  to  us  the  interest  on  money 
invested  and  depreciation  charges  we  might  still  make 
a  good  profit  by  getting  the  work  done  quicker  and 
better. 

The  farmer  who  starts  this  year  to  buy  improved 
machinery  will  have  to  pay  more  for  it  than  if  he 
bought  it  last  year,  on  account  of  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions- in  the  iron,  steel,  coal  and  allied  industries. 
The  good  results  which  he  will  obtain  from  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  abnormal  market  prices  for  the  products 
which  it  will  economically  produce  for  him  will  more 
than  overbalance  the  increased  cost. 

Sign  of  a  Business  Fanner 

WE  hope  that  you  hava^tarted  the  new  year  with 
a  bank  account,  if  you  do  not  already  have  one. 
Possibly  there  is  no  other  one  thing  which  will  give 
the  town  man  as  good  an  impression  of  you  as  to  pay 
your  bills  by  check.  He  at  once  retognizes  that  you 
are  a  business  farmer  and  he  will  naturally  wonder 
how  much  you  have  in  bank  and  the  extent  of  your 
credit.  If  you  go  to  him  and  pull  out  a  well  worn 
wallet,  with  possibly  only  a  few  dollars  in  It,  after 
paying  several  other  bills,  he  will  not  be  long  in  sizing 
up  your  pile  and  forming  his  opinion  of  you. 

A  bank  does  not  charge  you  anything  for  a  check- 
ing accQunt;  in  fact,  lots  of  them  will  pay  you  for  the 
privilege  o-  helping  you  keep  your  business  affairs 
straight.  You  will  find  it  very  convenient  to  always 
have  the  right  change,  as  you  can  draw  a  check  for 
any  odd  amount.  You  can  settle  lots  of  your  accounts 
by  mail  and.  save  time  wasted  "on  the  road."  Then, 
too,  every  check  you  give  is  a  receipt,  as  it  comes 
back  from  the  bank  endorsed  by  the  payee. 

In  Switzerland  six  in  every  ten  persons  have  a  bank 
account;  in  Italy,  four  in  every  ten;  in  France,  Eng- 
land and  Germany  twenty-five  in  every  hundred;  but 
in  the  United  States  only,  one  in  ten  has  such  an 
account.  We  Americans  are  the  greatest  money- 
earners  in  the  world,  but  the  poorest  savers. 

In  becoming  a  depositor  the  business  acquaintances 
which  you  form  at  the  bank  will  become  valuable  to 
you.  A  banker  has  been  trained  to  see  things  at  a 
different  angle  from  what  you  do,  and  very  often  his 
advice  on  a  contemplated  move  on  your  part  will  be 
worth   having. 

Your  and  Your  Boys'  Backs 

SUPPOSING  that  you  keep  ten  cows  and  three 
horses,  have  you  ever  figured  that  you  will  have 
to  lift  about  240  tons  if  you  save  in  the  stable  one-half 
of  the  cows'  and  two-thirds  of  the  horses'  manure  in 
a  year  and  handle  it  three  times?  Ten  men  in  our 
Experience  Pool  in  this  issue  tell  of  ways  which  they 
have  found  to  overcome  some  of  this  back-breaking 
work. 

Experiments  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  their 
34-year  'fertilizer  tests,  have  shown  that  twelve  tons 
of  manure  distributed  over  two  acres  will  prove  more 
profitable  than  the  same  amount  spread  over  one 
acre.  This  year  when  some  fertilizers  are  out  of  the 
market  and  the  others  will  cost  more  than  formerly, 
it  will  pay  big  to  stretch  the  manure  as  far  as  possible. 
Light  applications  are  most  evenly  applied  with  a 
manure  spreader,  which  also  saves  a  lot  of  hard  work. 


but  too  much  of  it  will  give  the  l)oy  the  wrong  opinion 
of  a  farm  and  he  will  look  for  a  job  where  more  at- 
tention is  given  to  efficiency  and  labor  saving  devices. . 
Modern  barn  equipment  includes  litter  and  manure 
carriers  which  are  suspended  from  an  overhead  track 
and   operate   so   easily  that  with  one  short  lift  the 
refuse  is  taken  from  the  stable,  run  to  the  manure 
spreader,  dumped,  and  you  drive  the  horses  to  do  the 
rest  of  the  work.     This  is  different  from  the  uneven 
stables,  dilapidated  wheelbarrow  and  knee-deep  barn- 
yard methods  of  unprogressive  farmers  and  adds  a 
distinction  to  the  work  which  acts  well  on  everybody 
connected  with  it. 


T 


Our  Prize  Articles 

I  HE    four   leading   articlues    in    this   our   Annual 
Orchard  Number,  are  the  prize  winners  selected 
from  the  host  of  articles  submitted  in  this  contest. 

After  reading  these  four  stories  from  men  on  the 
farm  who  have  actually  done  things,  we  hope  that  you 
will  agree  with  our  selections.     It  was  no  small  task 
to  select  four  out  of  the  large  number  submitted,  and 
it  was  only  after  careful  reading  and  much  thought 
by  our  editorial  staff  that  the  prizes  were  awarded. 
The   articles   received   covered   a  wide   range   of   the 
fruit  industry  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  commercial 
grower  down  to  the  owner  of  only  a  few  trees.     The 
four  selected  were  not  chosen  only  on  their  technical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  because  of  the  way  it 
was  presented  and  the  fact  that  they  had  the  experi- 
ence which  enabled  them  to  give  the  personal  element, 
which  \&  essential  in  a  contest  of  this  kind.    Some  of 
our  contributors  seemed  to  have  the  wrong  impression 
in  thinking  that  fiowery  speech  and  generalities  would 
win  over  plain  English  and  concrete  cases.     Several 
manuscripts  were  worthy  of  special  mention  ahd  we 
will  publish  them  later,  paying  the  authors  our  usual 
rates. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  which  confronts  the 
dairyman  is  maintaining  the  herd.  The  experiment 
stations  have  given  much  thought  and  attention  to 
the  raising  of  dairy  calves,  and  only  recently  Purdue 
University  has  issued  a  valuable  104-page  bulletin  on 
the  subject  of  "Skimmilk  and  Milk  Substitutes  for 
Calf  Feeding."  They  have  found  the  use  of  skimmilk 
so  satisfactory  that  they  encourage  its  use  for  this 
purpose  unless  its  market  value  is  above  30  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  When  skimmilk  is  available, 
milk  substitutes  for  dairy  calves,  they  found,  are  of 
comparatively  limited  value.  These  experiments,  con- 
ducted with  30  calves,  showed  that  in  order  for  a 
ration  to  be  considered  an  unqualified  success  it  should 
produce  at  least  one  pound  of  gain  per  day  as  an  aver- 
age for  the  Urst  six  months  of  the  life  of  the  calf.  An 
average  daily  gain  of  W2  pounds  is  not  uncommon, 
although  slightly  above  that  which  the  average  dairy- 
man may  expect. 

A  valuable  8-page  bulletin  for  the  hog  raiser  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  780,  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
"Castration  of  Young  Pigs."  This  publication  contains 
six  illustrations  and  describes  fully  the  operation. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Poultrymen  will  be  interested  in  Bulletin  No.  87. 
just  received  from  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment, Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.  It  is  a  40-page 
record  of  the  fourth  international  egg  laying  contest  re- 
cently completed.  The  methods  of  feeding  and  caring 
for  the  thousand  hens  and  careful  records  of  cost  and 
results  obtained  are  fully  described  and  should  prove 
valuable  to  every  owner  of  chickens  who  is  interested 
in  keeping  only  those  which  are  profitable. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  776,  just  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  is  en- 
titled, "Growing  Cherries  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." It  contains  36  pages  an(i  fully  covers  the  sub- 


Agents  for  these  machines  have  been  known  to  put  a     ject  from  propagating  the  trees  to  packing  the  fruit. 


silver  dollar  on  the  ground  then  drive  over  it  while 
spreading  and  if  no  manure  was  on  the  dollar.it  be- 
longed to  the  spectators.  Needless  to  say  the  agents 
won  more  often  than  they  lost. 

The  Ohio  Station  has  proved  that  a  concrete  stable 
floor  paid  for  itself  in  two  years  by  the  plant  food 


A  free  copy  can  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Home-Made  Fireless  Cookers  and  Their  Use"  is  the 
subject  of  a  16-page  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  771.  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    It  contains  photographs  and  diagrams  showing 


saved,  and  that  it  was  worth  75  cents  to  keep  a  ton  the  construction  and  use  of  this  labor  saving  device 

of  manure   under   shelter   rather   than   expose  it   for  and  a  number  of  new  and  tested  receipts  which  have 

three  months  in  a  barnyard,  or  the  75  cents  couVl  be  hoi^n  successfully  prepared  with  It.     The  bulletin  will 

saved  by  hauling  it  directly   from   the  stable  to   the  be  sent   to   any   one   who   will   ask   the   Secretary  of 

field.     No  experiment  station,   however,  has   proven  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  it 
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"40  Acres  a  Day' 


AND  get  better  commercial  results  in  the  control  of 
codling  moth,  aphis,  psylla,  scab,  etc.,  than  can  be 
obtained  with  Lime  Sulphur  Solution.  Dusting  saves 
at  least  25%  on  the  cost  of  the   summer    applications. 

Send  for  Complete  Book  on  Dusting 

which  tells  all  about  dusting,  how  to  dust,  when  to  dust, 
what  to  use,  catalog  of  dusting  machines,  testimony  of 
big  commercial  users,  experimental  reports,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  today — Every  live  fruit  grower 
should  have  this  information 

"Dusting  is  the  greatest  step  .forward  since  the 
systematic  treatment  of  orchards  for  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  was  first  begun." 

Niagara  Sprayer  Company,  74  Main  St.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

The  most  efficient,  Practical  and  Ecorni- 
cal  Spray  for  the  Dormant  Application 

Ni^ara  SduHe  Sulphur  Compound 

(in  powder  form) 

This  remarkable  spray  material  dissolves  instantly  in 
hot  or  cold  water  and  after  six  years  of  extensive  use  in 
every  fruit  growing  state,  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  dor- 
mant spray  supreme  for  San  Jose  scale,  peach  leaf  curl,  etc. 
Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  is  neat  and  easy 
to  handle;  leakage  is  impossible,  no  barrels  to  return  and 
it  will  keep  indefinitely  without  deterioration. 

Send  for  booklet  about  Soluble  Sulphur  Com- 
pound and    "Don't  pay  freight  on  Water.'* 

Niagara  Sprayer  Company,  74  Main  St.,  Middleport,  N.Y. 
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The  Scientifically  Atomized; 
SUPER-SPRAY 

produced  hy 


A  Few 


HAVES 
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*PH0USANDS  of   orchardists 

now  credit  big  fruit  yields  and  profits 
to  FRUIT-FOG.  This  remarkable  super- 
spray  solves  once  and  for  all  the  problem  of 
stamping  out  protected  pests  without  the 
dangerous  force  of  heavy,  low-pressure  sprays. 

n^lLTW?^    Hand   and   Power 

UAlllid  SPRAYERS 


FRUIT-FOG  envelopi  evety- 
thins  with  a  foe  of  solution. 
Works  into  most  minute  crev- 
ices of  bark;  gets  under  bud 
scale* — beneath  fleshy  stamens 
ol  apple  blossoms  where  coarse 
sprays  cannot  reach.  No  hid- 
den pest  or  disease  can  escape 
it  FRUIT-FOG  deinxits  a 
tbin  Aim  of  solution  which  in- 
ttantly  adheres.  Stamps  out 
crop   destroying    pests   and  dts 


eases,  but  will  not  Iniore  tree! 
Being  super-fine,  do  drops  form 
to  run  away  as  with  heavy  low 
pressure  sprays.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  solution  necessary. 
Solution  cost  is  greatly  reduced. 
Nozzle  capacity  greatly  in- 
creased. This  means  utmost 
speed  and  absolute  thorough- 
ness. Find  out  about  FRUIT- 
FOG  at  ooce.  Mail  the  coupon 
below. 


of  Our  50  Styles 
of  Hayes  Sprayers 


Hayes  Sprayers  Guaranteed 

Hayes  Power  Sprayers  are  tested  to  500  lbs.  pres- 
sure and  GUARANTEED  to  maintain  300  Ibt. 
working  pressure  at  full  rated  capacities. 

We  make  50  Styles  of  Large  and  Small  Hand  and  Powet 
Sprayers  for  orchards,  field  crops,  shade  trees,  bops, 
poaltry,  paiatiog,  farm,  hone  and  garden  use. 

Spraying    Guide    FREE 

Tells  all  about  spraying.  Also  wonderful  stosy  ol 
Frait-Fos  and  64-page  caulog.  All  free  if  you  check 
ao4  sail  coupon. 
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THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Experience  With  Strawberries 

FRANK  PLBSSINQBR 

About  ten  years  ago  we  bought  and .  small    price,    because    we   had    not    yet 


moved  upon  a  small  farm  consisting  of 
30  acres  of  cleared  land  and  40  in  timber. 

The  soil  was  very  poor  and  run-down; 
much  of  it  was  covered  with  brush.  It 
was  really  too  poor  to  raise  even  a  dis- 
turbance on. 

Now  we  needed  a  cash  crop — needed  it 
badly — for  we  had  used  about  all  our 
money  to  pay  for  the  old  farm.  The 
soil  seemed  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing 
and  we  planted  quite  an  orchard  ot 
apples  and  peaches  and  began  to  grow 
strawberries  in  a  small  way  as  a  cash 
crop.  In  April  after  we  moved  to  the 
farm  we  planted  900  Klondike,  Orem, 
Gardiner  and  several  other  varieties  in 
a  piece  of  ground  which  had  been 
farmed  the  previous  year  and  given  a 
good  coat  of  stable  manure.  Plants  were 
set  2  feet  apart  and  allowed  to  form 
matted  rows.  After  giving  clean  culture, 
all  summer  they  were  mulched  with 
coarse  manure  late  in  the  fall.  This  was 
parted  slightly  the  next  spring  and  the 
plants  grew  finely  and  were  a  beautiful 
sight  at  blooming  time,  but  more  beauti- 
ful a  month  later  when  the  big  red  ber- 
ries began  to  show  along  the  rows. 
From  this  small  patch  we  sold  576 
quarts  at  8  cents  per  quart,  to  a  local 
ice  cream  manufacturer. 

The  crop  was  small  because  we  had 
planted  half  the  patch  with  varieties 
that  were  not  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
were  a  failure.  Yet  this  is  the  only  way 
we  can  find  out  about  a  new  variety  and 
I  have  ever  since  followed  the  plan  of 
testing  out  a  number  of  varieties  each 
year — a  dozen  plants  of  each  kind  is  suffi- 
cient. No  one  can  tell  what  kind  will  do 
well  In  any  particular  soil  or  locality 
without  a  test. 

Those   first   berries   were   sold    for   a 


learned   how   to   sell   our  crop,   but  we 
know  more  about  it  now. 

The  next  season  we  graded  the  fruit 
in  two  sizes,  the  larger,  or  No.  1,  we  de- 
cided should  be  sold  at  12 1/^  cents  per 
box,  the  smaller  size.  No.  2,  at  10  cents. 
Having  decided  to  get  "next"  to  the  con- 
sumer, I  loaded  my  spring  wagon  and 
drove  to  the  nearest  market  town,  14 
miles  distant.  I  well  remember  that 
first  morning  when  I  stopped  at  the 
curb  and  opened  up  a  crate  of  the  large 
size.  The  berries  were  really  fine,  boxes 
well  filled  and  neatly  packed.  Well,  it 
was  great  to  see  the  people  gather 
round,  examine  closely,  then  begin  to 
gather  them  up  and  carry  away.  The 
large  ones  went  first,  and  such  has  been 
my  experience  since  in  the  eight  years 
that  I  have  sold  to  those  people. 

We  keep  our  prices  the  same  year 
after  year  and  aim  to  give  our  customers 
full  quarts  of  clean  berries  "the  same  all 
the  way  down,"  and  although  berries  can 
bt  shipped  here  and  sold  for  much  less 
than  we  ask  for  ours,  yet  we  seldom 
lose  a  customer.  We  never  ship  berries 
away.  This  town  of  1800  population 
takes  all  we  can  produce,  yet  this  is  not 
a  manufacturing  town. 

Right  here  is  where  most  of  us  "fall 
down:"  we  don't  take  pains  in  selling 
our  crop  after  raising  It.  Many  dislike 
retailing.  At  first  it  did  not  appeal  to 
me,  but  I  can  now  say  I  have  never  low- 
ered my  dignity  in  the  least  by  "ped- 
dling" on  the  street.  My  a*stomers  get 
100  per  cent,  in  value  and  I  get  all  of  the 
consumer's  dollar.  There  are  hundreds 
of  towns  and  villages  where  plenty  of 
heme  grown  berries  can  be  sold  in  this 
and  adjoining  states. 

Pennsylvania. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Care  of  a  Young  Orchard 


The  most  important  time  in  the  life  of 
an  apple  tree  is  during  the  first  seven 
years  after  being  set,  just  as  we  are  told 
that  the  years  of  growth  in  children  and 
live  stock  are  the  most  important;  a 
mistake  In  treatment  or  a  setback  in  the 
growth  in  all  three  cases  means  a  decid- 
ed loss.  I  have  found  in  my  experience 
that  one  or  two-year-old  trees  set  in  an 
orchard  need  as  near  Individual  atten- 
tion as  it  is  possible  to  give  them  if  we 
expect  to  get  a  uniform  growth 

My  experience  has  been  chiefly  with 
cultivated  orchards.  By  compares  them 
with  trees  grown  in  uncultivated  land,  I 
have  always  been  favorably  Impressed 
with  the  cultivated  trees,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  growth 

In  setting  out  an  orchard  I  find  it  very 
important  to  get  the  rows  of  trees 
straight  and  square,  not  only  lor  looks, 
but  for  the  greater  ease  in  cultivating, 
and  the  less  danger  to  the  trees  them- 
selves, as  they  are  much  lesa  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  team,  plow,  cultivator  or 
harrow,  if  they  are  all  in  a  straight  line 
than  would  be  the  cjise  If  the  row  varied. 

Some  people  stake  out  the  orchard  by 
means  of  boards  or  wires  ruiinin;;  from 
two  base  lines  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  This  Is  the  method  I  have  always 
followed,  although  I  recently  visited  a 
large  orchard  that  was  laid  out  with  a 
plow  and  I  must  say  that  the  trees  were 
In  rows  straight  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  method  of  laylng'oat  the 
orchard  was  as  follows.  The  field  was 
measured  and  staked  along  all  tour  sides 
end  along  all  high  places  where  one 
could  not  see  the  full  width  acrosss  th« 


FRANK  T,  HAYNES 

field.  Then  with  a  pair  of  horses  one  man 


held  the  plow  and  one  took  each  horse 
by  the  bridle  and  walked  straight  for  the 
slake  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 
This  was  done  in  both  directions  aul 
then  the  trees  were  set  In  the  angle 
where  the  furrows  crossed.  This  method 
not  only  served  to  locate  the  trees,  but 
also  helped  In  digging  the  holes,  as  very 
little  hand  digging  was  necessary  after 
these  two  furrows  were  made. 

In  regard  to  dynamiting  the  holes  for 
the  trees,  I  have  talked  with  quite  a 
number  who  have  set  out  trees  with 
both  dynamite  and  hand  dug  holes,  and 
1  have  also  tried  both-methods.  While  I 
find  some  very  firm  believers  In  dj'iia- 
mited  holes,  I  find  more  in  this  section 
that  have  tried  that  method  and  can  see 
no  advantage  in  It  over  the  hau'1-dug 
h^les.  In  every  case  where  the  man  be- 
lieves firmly  in  the  dynamiting  I  find 
that  his  soil  IS  more  or  less  clay  or  h.-ird- 
pan.  while  the  men  who  do  not  find  any 
advantage  In  the  dynamite  have  an  open 
soil  tending  toward  gravelly  loam.  This 
Is  the  case  with  my  soil. 

When  the  orchard  is  set  the  first  prun- 
ing must  be  done  and  at  this  time  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  on  the  type  of  tree 
and  the  height  of  head  that  Is  wanted. 
I  have  adopted  the  method  of  heading 
at  about  2\ii  to  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
On  a  fairly  good  soil  I  have  found  that 
a  one-year  whip  Is  fully  as  satisfactory 
to  set  as  a  two-year-old  tree,  especially  if 
I  wish  to  change  the  head  from  that 
made  In  the  nursery.  On  the  other  T.and, 
on  poorer  land  where  it  is  more  difficult 
to  fet.  &  tree  to  grQw  I  li&Ye  found  that 
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a  thrifty  two-year  tree  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  one-year  whip. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  throw  a  branch  in 
any  direction  desired  by  pruning  to  a 
bud  on  that  side  of  the  branch  for  the 
terminal  bud.  In  pruning  the  small 
branches  where  the  wound  is  normally 
sure  to  heal  in  one  year  I  have  found  it 
quite  essential  to  prune  quite  near  to  a 
bud,  and  this  will  Insure  a  smooth 
wound  and  will  leave  no  scar  or  stub, 
which  is  so  often  the  case  if  from  one- 
half  to  one  inch  is  left  beyond  the  bud. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  prune  too 
much  during  the  first  ten  years  in  the 
life  of  the  orchard.  This  is  more  apt 
to  be  the  case  after  the  third  or  fourth 
year  than  before  that  time.  I  have 
found,  where  a  tree  in  good  condition 
after  being  set  four  year^  is  making 
good  growth,  that  it  does  not  require 
much  pruning  other  than  cutting  out  in- 
terfering branches  and  water  sprouts. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  apt  to  delay  the 
bearing  of  fruit,  if  too  much  pruning  is 
done  at  this  time,  as  it  tends  to  throw 
the  energies  of  the  tree  into  growth  of 
wood  rather  than  into  the  formation  of 
fruit  spurs  and  buds. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
growth  of  the  tree  if  other  conditions 
are  favorable  the  more  the  tree  is  pruned 
the  more  growth  it  will  make,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  found  that  il  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  growth  is 
pruned  off  in  early  spring  it  tends  to 
give  a  more  branching  growth  and  at 
the  same  time  the  growth  is  more  stalky. 
During  this  time  the  main  branches  are 
being  selected,  and  with  this  method  of 
pruning  it  will  give  more  fruit  spurs 
near  the  center  of  the  tree. 

The  cultivation  during  the  first  years 
in  the  orchard  can  easily  be  that  of  com- 
panion crops  planted  between  the  trees. 
but  the  welfare  of  the  trees  should  al- 
ways be  uppermost  in  our  minds.  One 
minute  of  carelessness  In  cultivating  or 
driving  the  team  in  the  orchard  may  do 
injury  to  a  tree  that  will  never  be  over- 


come. It  is  very  easy  to  drive  too  near 
to  a  tree  so  that  either  the  horse  may 
break  the  branches  off  or  the  harrow 
may  rub  off  bark  enough  so  that  it  will 
take  four  years  to  heal  the  wound.  I 
have  found  it  of  great  advantage  ro  have 
a  team  that  will  stop  at  once  when  told, 
when  working  in  the  orchard,  as  a  few 
feet  means  the  difference  between  run- 
ning down  a  tree  and  saving  it  when 
the  team  or  implement  is  going  straight 
for  it. 

I  have  not  found  it  of  any  advpntage 
to  keep  all  weeds  and  grass  cleaned  away 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  during  the 
growing  season,  but  I  do  hoe  the  trash 
away  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  mice  will 
not  find  shelter  there  and  girdle  the  tree 
during  the  winter,  which  would  kill  it 
unless  promptly  and  carefully  treated. 

I  have  found  that  stable  manure,  if  it 
is  to  be  had,  is  a  very  good  fertilizer 
for  the  young  trees,  about  a  bushel  to 
each  tree  during  the  first  few  years,  and 
more  in  proportion  later.  I  have  also 
used  chemicals  in  connection  with  the 
manure,  and  a  rule  that  has  worked 
well  with  me  was  as  follows:  During  the 
first  three  years  apply  about  2  to  4 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  soda,  depending  on 
the  growth  of  the  tree;  those  that  do 
not  show  a  good  growth  requiring  more. 
In  connection  with  this  I  applied,  before 
the  potash  salts  were  out  of  the  market, 
about  a  pound  to  each  tree  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  3  parts  (by  weight)  of  muri- 
ate of  potash  and  5  parts  of  acid  phos- 
phate. At  present  I  find  wood  ashes  very 
good  as  a  substitute,  as  they  not  only 
contain  potash,  but  also  have  some  lime. 

By  raising  some  kind  of  hoed  crop, 
like  small  fruits,  vegetables  or  even 
corn  between  the  young  trees  during  the 
first  few  years  of  their  growth,  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  and  care  of  the 
trees  can  be  met  and  often  some  profit 
be  made  l)esides.  so  that  when  the  or- 
chard begins  to  bear  it  has  no  debt  to 
pay  off. 

Massachusetts. 


Speed  in  Spraying 


C  A.  McCUE 


In  large  orchards  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential features  in  the  spraying  cam- 
paign is  speed.  This  Is  especially  so  for 
the  scab  spray  when  the  apple  blooms 
are  in  the  pink,  and  for  codling  moth 
spray  just  after  the  petals  have  fallen. 

A  few  years  ago  spraying  machinery 
was  designed  to  save  liquids  as  well  as 
to  give  speed.  Today  the  saving  of  spray 
material  Is  a  minor  point  alongside  of 
speed.  Time  Is  money  in  eflQcient  spray- 
ing. Although  speed  Is  striven  tor  It 
must  aot  be  done  at  the  expense  of  effi- 
ciency. No  matter  how  rapidly  the 
ground  Is  covered  the  work  must  be  done 
eflficiently  or  the  spraying  is  a  failure. 

The  blossom  cluster  spray  when  the 
apple  blooms  show  pink  Is  the  mott  im- 
portant spray  for  the  apple  scab  organ- 
ism. When  there  are  forty,  fifty,  a  hun- 
dred, or  even  hundreds  of  acres  to  cover 
In  the  few  days  between  the  time  the 
blossoms  show  pink  and  when  they  open 
out,  one  can  see  that  the  spraying  cam- 
paign must  go  forward  at  top  opeed. 
Minutes  of  time  are  worth  more  than 
gallons  of  spray  material.  In  the  codling 
moth  spray  there  can  be  no  delay  or  the 
spraying  will  be  worthless.  This  spray- 
ing begins  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall, 
and  must  be  completed  before  the  calyx 
lobes  at  the  point  of  the  little  apple 
close  up.  This  usually  takes  place.  In 
late  varieties,  about  ten  days  after  the 
blossoms  fall.  m  early  varieties  of 
apples  the  growth  of  the  apple  is  much 
more  rapid  and  the  time  for  spraying 
is  shorter. 

When  speed  Is  so  essential  and  every 


fruit  must  be  hit  with  the  spray  at  the 
proper  time,  we  can  readily  see  that 
economy  In  spraying  machinery  Is 
false  economy.  There  are  few  fruit 
farms  but  what  are  under-equipped  with 
spraying  machinery.  If  a  grower  has 
four  machines,  it  usually  turns  out  that 
he  should  have  five,  or  even  six.  Being 
under-equipped  he  tries  to  speed  them 
up  and  cover  the  ground  and  there  can 
only  be  one  result — inefficient  work. 
Speed  Is  essential,  but  efficiency  In  the 
work  Is  absolutely  necessary.  When  a 
spray  outfit  is  speeded  up  beyond  the 
efficiency  point  there  can  be  but  one  re- 
sult, more  or  less  defective  fruit.  In 
many  cases  the  fruit  lost  by  such  iaeffi- 
cient  work  would,  if  saved,  have  paid 
good  interest  on  the  investment  in  an- 
other spraying  outfit. 

Speed,  more  speed,  but  always  efficient. 
If  you  can't  cover  your  orchard  In  time 
and  do  efficient  spraying,  buy  another 
outfit;  that  is  the  only  answer. 


New  Insect  Enemy  of  the  Peach 
An  insect  destructive  to  the  peach  and 
kindred  fruits,  believed  to  be  new  in  the 
United   States,   has  been  discorered  by 
entomologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.     This   Insect,   which   In 
its  adult  form  is  a  brownish  moth,  and 
in   Its   larval   stage  a  small   white   and 
pink  caterpillar,  attacks  both  the  tender 
shoots  and  fruit,  causing  serious  losses. 
It  is  known  to  science  as  Laspeyresia 
molesta.  apd  is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Japan.    So  far  as  the  De- 
(CoMlii4*a  on  p«c«  31) 


FREE 


Cover  every  leaf 

with  a  high-pressure  spray  that  clings 

¥  F  you  grow  fruit  for  money,  then  you  spray  fruit 

for  MORE  money.      There's    no  profit    in 

half-way  spraying.     The  BEST  equipment  is  the 

best  INVESTMENT. 

That's  why  successful  orchardists,  ?tate  and  col- 
lege farms,  and  experimental  stations  use 
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—  40  pajjet  ot  (act*  and 
photof  on  bucket  knap- 
sack, cart,  barrel  and  power 
•prayen.    Yours  free. 


DEMING  SPRAYERS 


They  know  spraying — it's  not  guess-  ork 
with  them  and  they  know  from  experience 
that  there  is  no  guess-work  about  Deming 
Quality  and  Deming  service. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
2C2  Depot  St.,  Salen.  Okto. 

Pumpa  for  ait 
farm  iu«a 
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GREATEST  BUGGY   BOOK 

'-Postpaid 


torn 


cataloff  IB  ready.   This  bigr  I 
finest  aod  bigsest  selection  of 

offered.  Over  150  new  styles  to  choi 

more  than  you  will  find  in  20  store*— all  offered  at 
prices  that  sav*  70a  120  to  $40. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

The  world's  finest  vehicles  — leaders  for  17 
yean— more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
now  in  nae.      All  guaranteed  2  year»-all 
sold  on  80  days'  free  road  test  to  prove  the 
cmlity  and  eonvinea  yoa  that  it  it  the  best  bogvy  yon 
can  bay.    This  year  I  am  showing  26  styles  of  my  famoaa 
*P"*  Jf'ofcory  fpeolal.    Ton  ooKht  to  see  tbem  and  the  prices 
FVse  Cati^ffTOOAT.    Addreaa 

m  OHIO  CMMME  MF IL  M^It'smS;  S7     ^    Cotmbn.  •«• 
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Buying  Nursery  Stock 
by  Mail 


is  safe  and  simple  if  you  pick  from  our  handsome  new  book 
on  horticulture.     Full  of  practical  advice  about  fruit  and  ^ 
ornamental  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  plants.      More  than   * 
a  catalogue.      Low  Prices  because  there  is  no  middle- 
man's profit.  Send  for  free  catalog  today.  \\  ^>' 
WOObLAWN  NURSERIES         /     ALLEN  L  WOOD     p''A 


Spraying  Results  Guaranteed 

Liberal  Offer  No  Fruit  Grower  Should  MIm 

Here's  proof-positive  of  our  unbounded  confidence  in  "SCALECIDE"  as  the  most  effecttre 
dormant  spray.      We  will  make  the  following  proposition  tti  any  reliable  fruit  growars 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  nnall.  Spray  one-half  with 
'SCALEX^IDE"  and  the  other  with  Lime-Salfur.  for  three  years,  everything  else  beins  equal. 

If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  three  disinterented  fmit  RTowera  say  that  the  part  sprayed  with 
•SCALEX^IDE"   is  not  in  every  wav  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Linrte-Salfar    we  will 

retnm  the  money  yoa  paid  os  for  the  "SCALECIDE."  Could  anything  be  fairer  T    Write 

today  for  fall  partiealara. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co^  MTg  Chemists,  Dept   R»      50  Church  Street,  New  York 


WELLS  HOME  GARDEN  COLLECTION  "  TJJ^4''&|;K'^ 

I  Seckcl  Pear  I  Ear   Richmond  Cherry       1  Ntairmra  Plnm  1  MM ntoah  AppU        1   Elh»r»a  Paaeh      1  Hia«ara  Paaeh 

1  Rsrtlett  Po«f        I  Hnntmorenrf  Cherry  1  York  State  Prune         1  Delicious  Apple        2  St    Reffii  BvarbMriDg  Baapbarry 

All  treen.Stotft.  high,  and  plant"*  Hrstclflsa.  all  forWc.     Write  today    for  frw   illustrated  caUloa  of  special 

oflemon^reshDug  Tree,  and  Ilant..       ,„^^  WIOIESAIE  NDRSi-RIES.    <1  WHWey  krt..  Daasvllk.^.  T. 


GRASS  SEED  fB 


Pure  Qualities.  >Vonderrul  valuea  Profits  divided  with 
customers,  clover  $8.2.5  per  bu.  Timothy  $2.26.  Alslke 
Clover  and  Timothy  »4.00.  Sweet  (lover  »3.78.  Alfal- 
fa t7:00.     Otber  iMieds  In  proportioh  -    All  sold  subject 

roTcramant  teat  under  an  abeoiute  aioiMf -hack  rruaraalaa.  Wear* 

I  hi  anaa  and  jWld  aa«ila.    Bend  today  fnr  ear  Ma  preii- 

t-miwinm  KKD  OuIDB   which   cfplaina.    All   fraa. 

^  Mutual  Seed  Co..  0«9C.  «3»  Chlcato.III. 


SUV  wa  -fii 


GLOVER 


CREIP 


Naw  la 
TlHMtel 
Cro(»  ▼s'T  sbet^ 
Bay  before  ad- 
jaaee  and  save  money.  Geteor  spteial  low arices  aad 
free  samples  of  oar  pure.  lowaGrowB.l^fe  •  CrMTHedeaaed 
Taatorf  Olavar  and  Ttoiatliy  Seed.  Alao  Alfalfa.  AlAe. 
Sweet  CloTer.  AH  kinds  araas  aaed.  UK^pac*  entmuf  me. 
all  field  sceda.    Bava  BMoey  br  writir 

OUkRM 


Qootins 

ft.  A.  ei 


ummy  ectfo  oo. 
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January  15,  1917. 


I  Want  to  Send  You 
My  New  1917 
Seed  Book  FREE 


ForSOyears  I  have  fur- 
nished seeds  of  highest 
quality.   Thousands  of  cut* 
tomers  attest  to  thU  fact.  They 
know  my  seeds — their  growing  and  yielding 
qualities.    They  know  of  my  honest  meth- 
ods.   Mr  seeds  must  make  good  or  I  will. 
30lh  annual  catalog  now  ready. 

Lists  All  Kinds  Farm, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

The  best  arranged,  most  comprehen- 
sive and  easiest  catalog  to  order  from  ever 
i&sued.    Offers  the  best. 

Potatoas.  Oats,  Com,  Bariay.  Whaat 
Ctovar,  Aitalfa,  Vegetables,  flowers. 

Send  for  it  Today.  Got  FREE 
Packet  Flower  Seeds. 

If  you  mention  this  paper, 
will  include  a  packet  of 
choice  Flower  Seeds. 

L  I.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Drawer   78 ,  Madison.  Wis. 


$0, 


^(f 


The  Guarantee  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader 


We  want  you  to  lisve  s  KRt£ 
COPY  of  this  valuable  book  printed 
in  Hix  colors,  hand- 
t'liiiol;  illu:>trateil 
WBIFE  US 
FOR  YOUR 
FKEE  COPY 
TODAY. 


Th«  time  tu  learu 
more  ab.>iit  the  UUAA- 
ANTEE  tiPREADER  is 
Now.  not  tomorrow. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  Ivw 
delivered  price. 


This  i»  the  spreader  considered  hy  everyme  to  be  the  best  and 
in<.st  satisfactory  spreader  on  the  market  Has  accpiired  _  a 
nsfi"na!  rf-piitation  for  spreading  liiiiP  in  any  form.  OKOIIN'I) 
I.IMESTONE.  commercial  fertiliter.  etc  .  contains  seven  special 
patented  features,  such  as  super-»pider--triangle-tte«l-blsde- 
force-feed,  automatic  shifting  clutch  fi<r  throwing  spreader  in 
•nd  out  of  Ki-ar  front  seat,  spreading  attachment  will  spread 
evenly  or  s<iw  in  rows 

Note  how  sturdy  she  is  built,  please  In  dc^igiiing  her  we  had 
in  mind  durability,  simplicity  and  prnclic-abiljiv.  Comes  fully 
•quipped  with  acre-mark,  indicator,  screen,  lid,  seat,  nerk-jokc. 
double  and  single  trees  FREIUHT  PREPAID,  A  dependable 
spreader  at  a  low  price 
eCAKAJITEB  MANirACTl'RIMfl  CO.,    Dept.  6  69,    Balttaore,  Md. 


nmM 

Fsra,  Gardaa  ud  Orcfcard  Tsob 


Anrwer  the  farmer's bigr  questions: 
How  can  I  irrow  crops  witn  loss  ex- 
pense and  labor  ?  llow  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cout  2    IIm 

IRON  ACE  I--' 

(horizontal!  solves  the  spraying 
■••I**  problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 

Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pmnp  placed  outauie 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two. 
nozzles.  GO  and  100  gallon  sizeb. 
We  make  a  fnll  line  at  spray- 
ers. Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer      booklet. 

BateauuiMTgCo.,  Box   IE  ,Greiilodi,N.J. 


fAA 

\QUALITY/ 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.     Agents  wanted. 

Tkc  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore.  Buffalo, 

Philadelphia.  Boston,  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc 


$^75 


4 


Per 
JTM  D    n  M  or  H  Y  ■     ■*• 

eimOBO  BAKeAIN-INVISTraf  TC    and   Cava   laeiiay 

Red  Clovar  and  Timothy  mixed— the  standard   grasses. 

cannot  be  surpassed   for   bay   or  pasture.     Contains   1-3 

•lover,  just  right  to  sow.    Thorooghly  cleaned   and    sold 

approval t  subject  to  goremment    fosU     Ask^  for  ^tnis 

sea  se 


d  \t  TOO  want  "our  greatest  bargain.  Have  Pure 
Clover,    Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  and  nil  Field  and  Grass 


■sixed  seed 


Seeds.'  Write  today  for  free  samples  and  100-p.  eaUlog. 
A.  A.  BBimV  SBBO  CO..    BOX  C9t 


CLAIIIN0A.IOWA 


GLOYERITIMOTHYM.'!!! 

Qriett  Qraa  Beed  Value  Known— InveaUcate.  Alslka 
Clover  end  Ttmothy  mixed — the  tlneat  rrMi  grown  for 
bay  uHl  pasture.  Clieapeat  eeedlDC  you  ran  make,  grown 
s    You  will  save  H  on  your  grasa  seed  Dill  by 

'tree  nmple.  rlrcular  and  big  Co-opcraiiva 

Sulde,  ofterinc  Field  Beeds.  all  kinds.  Write  today. 
Mutu»18MdC!o..Dapcl»    Ctklcaio,Ul. 


everywhere 
wrttti«  fort 
Seed  Guide, 


Wrfia  «a4sv  for  a  wlr  vf  ei1s«»»sitsaitM 

eaaaein  sMta,  SM  lUK*  Mtckat  asirdi  ti  Si 
iMw  Cmnmi  FeSsrWa,  tm*m  drasi  aaa  SMh  LmI 
Kpsr  sMd.  all  rraa  lar  TaaltaB.  BmmI  10  enta 
(«r  asaOiaa  ajMose,  or  aot,  ••  yvm  plaaas.  We 
•Bar  smwil—  rroarasrtss  ErariMariac  plants  at 


((^HE   GARDE  Jt 


Edited  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 

All  articles  for,  or  questions  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed  "The  Garden,"  The  Practical 
Parmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Potash  in  Vegetable  Growing 

Our  truck  farmers,  especially,  in  the 
sandy  soils  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  have 
for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  large  applicatio*is  of  potash  in 
their  fertilizers,  assuming  that  the  crops 
of  potatoes  especially  needed  this  plant 
food,  and  much  discussion  has  been 
made  over  the  particular  form  of  potash 
to  be  used  for  the  potato,  some  insisting 
that  sulphate  was  essential  and  better 
than  the  muriate. 

Now,  since  potash  from  Germany  has 
been  out  of  the  question  and  fertilizers 
used  in  which  there  is  little  or  none  of 
this  material,  the  crops  have  been  as 
large  as  usual.  Doubtless  there  has  been 
in  these  truck  soils  an  accumulati<5nr  of 
unused  potash  from  former  heavy  appli- 
cations, since  it  is  well  known  tbat  un- 
used potash  does  not  leach  from  the  soil 
like  the  nitrates. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  learned  that  pot- 
ash is  not  so  essential  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. All  of  our  upland  clay  loams 
abound  in  potash  in  inexhaustible 
amount  in  an  insoluble  silicate,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  in  these  soils  where 
the  humus-making  material  of  organic 
decay  has  been  maintained  and  increas- 
ed through  the  growing  and  using  of  the 
legume  crops,  and  an  occasional  liming, 
the  potash  can  be  made  available  as  fast 
as  crops  need  it,  without  any  artificial 
application  of  the  potash  salts. 

The  result  of  the  war  in  Europe  will 
be  an  education  of  our  farmers  and 
truckers  which  will  save  them  in  the 
future  the  8p)ending  of  so  much  money 
for  potash.  The  truckers,  by  the  liberal 
use  in  their  sandy  soils  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  can  get  in  it  all  the  potash  needed 
for  their  crops,  and  nitrogen  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  cotton  farmer  who  ex- 
changes his  seed  for  cotton  seed  meal 
can  restore  the  potash  to  his  soil  and 
find  no  loss,  but  plenty  for  his  needs. 
Evidently  the  lesson  will  have  been 
learned,  and  after  the  war  there  will  be 
a  much  smaller  use  of  potash  in  our  fer- 
tilizers. My  soil  is  a  sandy  one.  and 
such  as  is  usually  claimed  to  need  pot- 
ash. And  yet  for  two  seasons  without 
potash,  my  crops  of  potatoes  have  been 
as  good,  or  better  than,  before  when  I 
was  using  10  per  cent,  of  potash  in  a 
fertilizer. 


All  is  then  turned  under  and  after  that 
all  I  have  to  do  for  any  crop  is  to  pre- 
pare the  rows  and  plant. 

Of  course,  every  gardener  wants  to 
get  peas  ahead  of  his  neighbors,  and 
while  the  extra  early  peas  are  not  of  the 
best  table  quality,  I  plant  a  few,  as  they 
can  be  put  into  the  cold  ground  with- 
out damage,  while  the  better  peas  should 
be  planted  later,  as  they  may  rot  in  the 
ground. 

in  March  I  sow  Sutton's  Excelsior, 
Thomas  Laxton  and  Laxtonian.  These 
are  all  dwarf  peas  of  fine  quality  and 
come  in  directly  after  the  Nonpareil 
sown  early.  Gradus  is  an  excellent  and 
large  pea  of  second  early  character,  but 
I  have  found  it  very  unproductive  here, 
and  get  all  I  want  from  the  three  varie- 
ties named.  But  I  always  wind  up  my 
pea  sowing  in  spring  with  some  Cham- 
pion of  England  planted  along  a  wire 
fence  on  which  it  can  climb.  These  are 
planted  about  the  last  week  In  March 
and  being  rank  climbers  need  some  sup- 
port, and  they  wind  up  the  pea  season 
in  my  garden  until  I  plant  a  crop  for 
fall  picking.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  fine  varieties  named  in  the  cata- 
logues, but  those  named  will  fill  the  bill 
very  well  in  the  family  garden. 


9  I  lV/%  TT  ^Eal%.I^  1    thouMOd.       CatalOR 
Is. «.  TIH«IsS,  ■•>  M.  nttevlUe,  M4I. 


Early  English  Peas 
When  living  in.  North  Carolina  my 
rule  was  to  get  the  extra  early  garden 
peas  sown  the  first  good  spell  after  New 
Year,  Here  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Maryland  I  find  that  we  can  usually 
catch  a  mild  spell  in  February  and  get 
the  peas  in,  as  our  sCiil  here  is  light  and 
sandy  and  can  be  worked  at  any  time 
when  clear  of  frost.  Early  March  will 
be  the  time  100  miles  north  of  us,  as  the 
spring  moves  up  the  coast. 

So  far  as  the  crop  is  concerned.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  advantage  in 
very  early  planting.  But  It  gets  the 
early  peas  out  of  the  way  of  the  later 
rush  of  work.  I  cover  them  at  first 
rather  deeply,  and  as  I  find  that  the 
seeds  are  germinating  I  fiatten  the  ridge 
made  by  throwing  a  furrow  over  the 
peas  from  each  side. 

As  my  garden  Is  covered  with  stable 
manure  in  the  fall,  the  only  application 
made  in  the  spring  is  of  acid  phosphate. 
This  I  spread  over  the  whole  garden  at 
the  rate  of  1000  pounds  per  acre  to  make 
a  balance  of  plant  food  with  the  manure. 


Asparagus  and  Rhubarb 
If  the  permanent  beds  of  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  did  not  get  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure  in  the  fall,  lose  no  time  In  get- 
ting It  on  them.  I  treat  these  as  1  treat 
every  part  of  my  garden,  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure  In  the  fall,  supplemented 
with  the  spring  application  of  acid 
phosphate. 

In  the  case  of  the  asparagus  I  apply 
a  good  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  as 
soon  as  cutting  stops,  and  cultivate  clean 
the  rest  of  the  season,  the  object  being 
to  get  a  strong  growth  of  the  crowns  to 
make  a  stronger  growth  of  shoots  the 
next  spring.  Big  fat  stalks  are  made 
only  by  liberal  feeding.  Where  good 
dry  hard-wood  ashes  are  available  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  the  asparagus  some  In 
the  absence  of  potash  salts  froui  Ger- 
many. These  can  be  applied  any  time 
when  available.  When  we  could  get 
kainit  I  always  used  a  good  dressing  of 
this  in  the  fall  when  applying  the  ma- 
nure. As  this  carries  a  heavy  percent- 
age of  salt  it  answered  all  the  purposes 
that  an  application  of  salt  could  effect. 
But  really  I  have  never  found  salt  of  any 
special  advantage  to  the  asparagus  crop. 


Early  Irish  Potatoes 
With  the  coming  of  a  new  year  the 
planting  of  early  varieties  of  Irish  pota- 
toes begins  in  the  far  South,  and  week 
by  week,  as  the  sun  mounts  higher,  the 
truckers  up  the  South  Atlantic  coast  get 
busy  with  this  crop.  February  sees 
them  In  the  ground  In  eastern  North 
Carolina  and  usually  in  the  Norfolk 
and  eastern  shore  sections  of  Virginia, 
In  some  seasons  we  C0,n  get  them  Into 
the  ground  In  late  February,  but  usually 
the  planting  here  Is  In  early  March,  fol- 
lowed by  the  growers  In  Delaware  and 
on   northward. 

Here  and  southward  we  find  that  the 
potatoes  of  the  early  varieties  that  have 
been  grown  late  in  the  fall  the  previous 
season  make  the  best  seed  for  planting. 
They  do  not  get  above  ground  quite  as 
quickly  as  the  potatoes  from  the  North, 
which  are  older,  but  they  Invariably 
make  the  best  crop  and  more  clear  of 


^fi  DIBBLE'S 
^1  Farm  Seed 

Ml  Facts    IQI7 


'F*he  leading  American 
^   strictly  Farm  SEED 

CATALOG  of  the  year; 

tells  the  truth  about  the 
Farm  Seed  situation,  gives  authentic  in- 
formation every  farmer  should  have  be- 
fore he  spends  a  dollar  for  Farm  Seeds. 
Some  kinds  gave  good  crops  and  are  com- 
paratively cheap,  while  others  are  in  short 
supply.     Get  the  facts.     Be  prepared. 

The  catalog  is  copiously  illustrated  with  photo- 
engravings and  many  pictures  in  colore  showing  fields 
of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Oate,  Potatoes,  etc» 
true  to  nature  and  the  descriptions  written  by  oar 
Edward  F,  Dibble,  a  successful  Farmer  of  thirty  yean 
experience,  are  absol  utely  accurate. 
The  Catalog,  Dibble 's  New  Book— "Alfalfa 
Culture  for  Eastern  Farmer"  and  CRFp 
10  Samples  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds  *  *^^-*- 
to  every  Farmer.  Just  write  on  a  postal — 
"Send  the  books  and  samples"  and  address 

EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  E,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Itiltbl*'»  S»ed  Fmrm»,  comprMng  ntarlw  SOOO  imta,  art 
Headquarters  for  Seed   Potatoes,   On/.i,   Corn, 
'"  Alfalfa,  Clovm-  and  Grate  Seeds. 


Potato 
Planter 


Raise  Potatoes  Thla  Y 


Increase  yotir  proiita  by  tisiug  our  potato  plantar. 
Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth, 
covers,  marks  for  next  row— all  automatically. 
Puts  on  fertUlzer  If  desired.  One  man  operates 
and  sees  seed  drop.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
Iron,  assuring  long  service  and  few  repairs. 

Smmd  for  Catalog 


ingstoi 


Famous  Tomatoes 

,   are  favorably  known.  Many  of 

the  bast  sort*  war*  introducad 

by  us.     We  grow  mora  hljh- 

-    grade    tomato    aaed    than    any 

other  icedtman  in  the  world. 

I-      ^  ,  TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 

U»<sa*taa'tSlsk«.flnaatpink.foriIieiDKandihippiaf,fkLi«. 
UMtaisa'f  SIMW,  Dnait  bHght  rad,  for  canning  and  catsup, 
^Ss.    Both  immense  yialdars.    Try  them. 
New  IIS -Page  Catalog  FREE 
Fully  deacribet  the  bart  varieties  of  TeKatablei  and  flowers. 
Give*  800  true-to-nalura  illastrations  and  quotes  bonest 
pricei  for  quality  seeds.    Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  1 
grow  big  crops.      Write  for  your    rBKB  oopy  To-Day. 
Liviiigston  Seed  Co.,348HiihSt.tCohBibu8, 0. 


Northern  Grown  at  Rochester 

Hnrtiu,  true-to-namt  fruit  trees  at  low  prices. 
Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees 
for  sJe.  Also  grapevines,  currants,  ornamental 
trees,  roses,  plants,  new 
fruits,  etc.  Buy  them  direct 
from  us  at 
HalfAgonW  Prices 
For  more  than  SS  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct. 
Our  customers  come  back 
year  after  year.  //  you  tcant 
to  save  money,  write  for  our 
nevB  catalog. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 
t6  WaU  St.  ReckesUr.  N.  T. 


Strawberries 


Large,  Lutcioiu  Ones 

The  kind  you  can  grow 
from  Allen's  Plants  will 
mean  delic)ou3  Berries 
on  your  table  and  money 
in  your  pocitet.  Straw- 
beirica  will  succeed  in 
the  garden,  in  the  young 
orchard,  in  the  field — wher- 

r  other  cr«>pa  will  grow.  Our 

1917  Book  of  Beiriea  tails  bow. 
Write  today  for  your  copy—FREiS. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
110  MmImISU  Sdbbunr.  Mda 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.     What  have  you  to  ship  ? 
CIIBBS  Ac  BBO..  SSI-9S  N.  Front  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

ThfweaarlUatvacrtablMi  in  niltivatioa  for  lOe.  Oaa 
paafeat  eaeb.  Robinaoo'a  Barllaat  Toaato.  BartUat 
B<nin4  Ba4  Badiak.  BarHaat  LitSan.  les  I 
awtaoMia.    Baaalav  pstee  (••.    CATALOG  I 
CM.I 


iase.    When  the  Early  Rose  was  the 

Cing   variety    grown    by   the   market 

jwers  we  could  make  a  good  late  crop 

-om  seed  of  the  same  season.    The  Irish 

lobbler  now  so  largely  grown  has  never 

een  found  to  make  a  good  second  crop, 

jid  the  best  seed  for  the  fall  seed  crop 

the  Northern  seed  that  has  been  held 

cold  storage  until  June  or  July.  These 

Jake  a  good  fall  crop  and  as  they  grow 

Intil  frost  cuts  the  tops  they  are  dug 

ite  and  keep  easily  without  sprouting 

winter.     I   have   tested   these  along- 

i'de   of   potatoes   from   the   North,  ^and 

^und  that   the   Northern   potatoes   had 

[\  idently   sprouted   in   winter   and   had 

leen  rubbed  off,  for  my  potatoes  started 

jith  a  strong  terminal  bud,  while  the 

torthern    ones    came    up    with    several 

veaker  shoots,  evidently  from  the  lat- 

kial    buds    that    pushed    out    after    the 

Itrininal    bud    sprouted    and    had    been 

Julihed  off.    The  growth  from  the  strong 

lerrainal  bud  made  a  strong  one-stemmed 

lant  and  a  more  productive  one,  and 

[he  crop  was  always  larger  than  from 

Ihe  Northern  seed.     The  alternation  of 

told   storage  seed   from   the   North   for 

llanting  the   seed   crop   here   seems   to 

liaintain  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  but  I 

K)uld  use  the  Northern   seed  only  for 

■he  late  seed  crop. 


Temperatures  in  Greenhouse 

A   correspondent   writes   that   he   has 
iirte  greenhouses  20x110  feet  in  which 
le  has  been  growing  lettuce.    He  wishes 
plant  part  of  a  house  in  cucumbers 
Ind  wishes  to  know  if  it  can  be  done. 
}ou  cannot  grow  lettuce  and  cucumbers 
^RcespfuUy  in  the  same  house.    A  night 
?nipcrature  of  45  to  50  is  warm  enough 
)r  the  lettuce,  but  the  cucumbers  de- 
land  a  heat  at  night  of  not  less  than  60, 
|nd  better  65  to  70  degrees.     Hence  it 
easy  to  see  that  the  lettuce  will  not 
iiive  if  the  house  is  warm  enough  for 
ucumbers,  and  the  cucumbers  will  not 
irive   at    the    proper   temperature    for 
>ttnoe.    You  must  put  the  whole  house 
|i  one  or  the  other  and  run  the  proper 
miperature  for  the  crop.    But  you  could 
lave  put  part  of  a  house  of  lettuce  in 
luiliflowers    very    well,    for    they    need 
|ljom  the  same  temperature,  or  you  can 
fin  a  house  partly  in  tomatoes  and  part- 
in  cucumbers. 


farming  the  land  had  been  for  so  short 
a  time  logged  off  that  they  expected  to 
dodge  stumps  in  working  the  fields,  but 
the  coming  generation  will  not  have  this 
point  of  view  and  the  stumps  will  have 
to  go.  Another  influence  that  will 
operate  to  force  the  removal  of  the 
stumps  is  the  increasing  use  of  motor 
driven  farm  tools.  The  heavy  tractor 
for  plowing  is  already  here  and  success- 
ful, and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
has  replaced  horses  for  turning  the  soil. 
And  upon  the  heels  of  the  heavy  tractor 
for  plowing  is  coming  the  light  motor 
for  cultivating,  disking,  harrowing,  and 
all  the  other  lighter  forms  of  field  opera- 
tion. When  we  have  motor-driven  farm 
tools  we  will  no  longer  permit  the 
stumps  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  young  man  on  tho  farm 
to  make  money  with  a  stump  puller.  The 
best  stump  puller  companies  report  that 
an^bitious  young  men  often  make  enough 
to  more  than  pay  for  their  outfit  during 
the  first  season.  They  not  only  clear  up 
their  own  fields,  but  clear  the  fields  of 
their  neighbors.  In  this  work  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  during  the  dull  fall  and 
early  spring  months  from  $10  to  $12  per 
day  with  a  team.  It  is  a  business  for 
which  there  is  a  big  field  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country.  Although  we  be- 
lieve that  stumps  are  going  to  practical- 
ly disappear  from  American  farms  in 
the  next  generation  or  two,  there  is  to- 
day hardly  a  farm  in  America  that  does 
not  need  the  service  of  the  stump  puller. 
The  young  man  who  takes  up  this  work 
will  not  only  be  making  money  for  him- 
self, but  he  will  at  the  same  time  be  of 
actual  benefit  to  his  community,  as  every 
stump  left  standing  on  the  farm  is  an 
idler  and  a  parasite  upon  good  land. 


Garden  Gossip 


As  soon  as  the  catalogues  appear  in 

Jinuary  I   make  out  my  entire  list  of 

|eds  for  the  season  and   get  them  on 

ind.    Many  varieties  of  seed  are  apt  to 

scarce  every  season,  and  late  orders 

ly  not  be  entirely  filled,  as  the  stock 

the  seedsmen  of  some  things  may  run 

kt.    Hence  it  is  always  best  for  you  and 

|st  for  the  seedsman  to  have  your  list 

|rly,  while  stocks  are  full  and  your  or- 

|r  can  be  promptly  filled. 

|lt  is  always  important  to  make  a  plan 

your  garden  and  on  it  base  the  plant- 

for  the  season.     Having  such  a  plan 

lery  year  you  can  refer  bacK  to  It  and 

JUS  be  able  to  make  a  proper  rotation 

the  crops  and   avoid   replanting  the 

le  crop  in  the  same  place. 


^Vill  This  Prevent  Borers  ? 
L.  E.  Girton,  Pittston,  Pa.,  writes  us: 
I  think  the  fruit  growers  should  know, 
through  The  Practical  Farmer,  that  I 
have  found  how  to  keep  borers  from 
peach  trees  with  little  cost.  I  did  this 
by  watching  a  peach  tree  grow  in  a 
peculiar  place.  I  saw  that  borers  never 
entered  it,  so  thought  I  would  try  it  on 
my  trees  and  found  it  to  work  wonders. 
By  taking  the  cinders  from  the  front 
end  of  an  engine  and  placing  about  a 
bushel  of  them  around  the  trees  they 
seem  to  thrive  and  borers  do  not  touch 
them.  Real  fine  coal  culm  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  if  cinders  cannot  be 
obtained.  Bank  the  trees  about  six 
inches  above  surface  of  soil  with  this. 
Better  to  take  three  or  four  inches  of 
dirt  from  around  trees  first.  This  I 
have  found  to  be  a  sure  success. 


The  Boys  and  the  Stumps 
In  another  generation  or  two  there 
n  not  be  a  stump  left  in  all  the  old  set- 
W  farming  sections  of  America.  The 
hners  are  finding  out  that  stumts  are 
"pensive  idlers  and  parasites,  inasmuch 

they  not  only  increase  the  cost  of 
kking  the  fields,  but  also  because  they 
fe  keeping  out  of  cultivation  virgin 
II  that  is  many  times  the  richest  soil 

the  farm. 

I  The  older  generation  was  taught  not 
mind  the  stumps.    When  they  began 


New  Insect  Enemy  of  the 
Peach 

(Concluded  from  page  29) 

partment's  entomologists  know,  it  hajs 
rot  been  found  in  America  other  than 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

The  presence  of  the  insect  can  best  be 
I  determined  in  'most  cases  by  the  nature 
of  its  injury  to  peach  trees.  It  bores  into 
practically  every  tender  twig  and  causes 
new  shoots  to  push  out  from  lateral 
buds.  These  are  attacked  In  turn,  the 
abnormal  stimulation  of  lateral  growth 
producing  a  much  branched  and  bushy 
plant.  A  copious  flow  of  gum  from  the 
twig  ends  often  follows  the  attacks  of 
the  caterpillars. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  especially  re- 
quests owners  of  peach  or  other  fruit 
trees  to  report  the  presence  of  this  new 
pest  in  their  orchards.  Specimens  of 
twigs  may  be  mailed  wrapped  in  paper, 
or,  preferably,  in  a  suitable  box. 


9Bij 
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with  Planet  Jr.  implements 


5v 


No  gardener  would  do  without  a  No.  4  Planet  Jr  if  he  would  but  try 

it.    I  would  not  take  ten  times  its  price  and  do  without  it,"  writes  Isaac 

Kennedy,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Planet  Jr  implements  are  so  well  made  that  they  not  only  do  good  work. 

btlt  they  last  a  lifetime.    Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Culti- 

vator  and  Plow  does  garden  work  so  quickly,  easily  and  thoroughly,  that  it  pays 
for  itself  in  a  single  season.    Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills)  plows,  opens 
furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.    32  other  styles  of 
seed  drills  and  wheel-hoes— various  prices. 


Planet  Jr 


No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe  and 

Cultivator  does  a  greater  variety 
of  work  and  does  it  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  other  culti- 
vator ever  made.    It  has  stronger,  better  construction.    Its  depth 
regulator  and  extra-long  frame  make  it  steady-running.    Adapt- 
able to  deep  or  shallow  cultivation  and  to  different  widths. 
15  other  styles  of  one-horse  cultivators— various  prices. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  T7 11  Philadelphia 

72'page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  and  describes  over  70  tools  for  farm 
and  K^rden  including  Seeders, 
Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes. 
Harrows,  Orchard-,  Beet-, 
and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding 
Cultivators.  Write  pos- 
tal for  It  today  I 


No.  4 


Quality!  Quality!!  Quality!!! 

is  the  insistent  demand  of  the  present-day  market*-  ^  Growing 
peaches  is  particular  business  but  it  yields  bis  profits  to  the  man 

who  has  learned  to  produce  high  grade  fruit.  Plant  Harri- 
sons*  C^ality  Trees.^  They  live — they  grow — they  bear  big 
crops  «  choicest  fruit.  Trees  budded  (lom  bearing  orchards. 
Our  1917  Fruit  Guide  describes  all  the  leading  varieties. 
Also  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  aod  small  fruits  and  oma- 
nentals.  A  reliable  gtiide  for  the  beginner  and  a  valuable 
refereace  book  for  the  veteran  fruit  grower.  It's  free.  Send 
today.     "Largegt  grmpera  of  fruit  trees  in  the  iporld." 


i^mael^^^romM 


Semlfor free  1917  catakv.    A  rdiiUe guide. 


Box   34 


Beriin,  Md« 


Potatoes  and  Prosperity 

Aroostook  County,  Maine,  is  the  richest  agricul- 
tural county  in  the  United  States! 

The  Potato  crop  has  brought  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  this  county.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  in 
Aroostook  is  about  300  bushels  per  acre  or  more  than 
three  times  the  average  yield  in  the  United  States. 

Did  You  Raise  300  Bushels  of  Potatoes 
Per  Acre  This  Year? 

If  not,  you  have  lost  a  part  of  your  profits.  The 
Aroostook  County  farmer  insures  successful  crops  by 
applying  plenty  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  He  plows  and 
cultivates  carefully,  uses  clean  seed  and  sprays  often. 
These  gigantic  crops  are  the  result  of  intelligent  care 
and  ample  supplies  of  effective  plant  food. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Potato  Fertilizers 

are  the  Aroostook  fanners'  Standard. 

For  sixty  years  the  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  have  assist- 
ed good  farmers  in  ^  all  sections  of  this  country  to 
increase  their  crops  and  their  profits.  Plan  now  to 
get  your  full  proftt  from  your  1917  Potato  crop. 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  book  entitled  "Potatoes,  a 
Money  Crop."  This  book  contains  full  information 
in  regard  to  the  methods  used  by  the  best  Aroostook 
County  potato  growers  and  also  the  story  of  a  profitable 
potato  crop  written 
by     an    Aroostook  < use  this  coupon) 

County  fanner. 


AMress  Man  IHvtstMi 

The  C«e-Mortinier  Co. 

Subsidiary  of  Thr  Amrriran 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SI  Chaakers  Street 
New  Yark  City 


Mail  Dtviaion 

THE  COE.MORT1MER  CO. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gantlemen: — 

Pleaae  ••mi  ma  your  apocial  Potato  Book. 

I  raieo .^. acres  ol  potatooe. 

I  uao tons  of fortiliaor. 

Pleaao  qisoto  mo  pricoa  on 

Nanso R.F.D.  No 

P.  O Stato- 
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Four  Inch 

—Grain 
PTDrills 


Are     mad©     for     iho 

farmer  who  wants  to 

Sow  his  grain  closer  together. 

Superior    4    Inch    Drills    dis-^ 

tribute  the  seed  more  evenly,  with 

more  rows  per  acre  and  less  seed  in 

the  row,  giving  each  plant  more  root 

room,  and  a  chance  for  sturdier  growth. 

Bigger  Crops— Fewer  Weeds 

It  has  been  proven  that  a  greatly  increased  yield  is  obtained,  some 
claiming  as  much  as  «ne-third  more  than  by  the  old  method  of  seed- 
ing The  discs  are  so  closely  spaced  that  a  highly  cultivated  seed  bed 
is  obtained  with  an  almost  total  elimination  of  weeds. 
Superior  4  Inch  Grain  Drills  are  made  in  two  sizes,  plain  and  fertilizer 
styles.  Operate  perfectly  under  the  most  severe  conditions,  ine 
heavy  angle  steel  frame  will  stand  up  to  all  strains  encountered  m 
field  work.  The  famous  Superior  Disc  Bearings  are  guaranteed 
against  wear.    Positive  force  feed  for  both  grain  and  fertilizer. 

ABk  your  Dealer  for  further  information,  or  write  U3  for  descriptive  pamphl«t. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


The  "Clipper"  Improved 

Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 

The  Clipper  Is  diffennt  in  principle  from  all 
otiier  Krain  and  Beed  cUaners.  it  bus  been  tlior- 
ouKltly  trir-d  out  by  yeaiH  of  i-on»tant.  use  by 
tbousands  of  tlie  liest  farmers,  the  U.  S.  Depnrt- 
nieut  of  Agriculture,  Agrlculturiil  CollegeB.  V.x- 
peri  mental  Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
secdBmei).  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

Tlie  (Upper  is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
tkal  Hiiist  '.  which  wel«l)8  every  seed  and  kerml, 
sepiicatingtbe  liKht.shruukeii. immature  Heed  from 
the  plump,  heavv  mature  seed,  S^ei  of  which  will 
gtrmiriate  under  teat.This  point  alone  mal<e8  much 
of  the  difference  between  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 
the  Proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  12  screcnsJor  dciinlng  and 
gratluig  all  kinds  of  8ee<l.  cecd  main,  si-ed  corn, 
clovprH,  alfalfa,  millet,  tltnothy.  tiax.  pias,  beans, 
cow  peas,  soy  Ix-ans.  etc.  And  after  the  most  care- 
ful KtiKlvand  tests  In  actual  w<>rk,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outfit  to  l)e  the  l)est  that  lias  ever  l)een 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buckhorn  or  plantani.  timothy  seed 
contaitiing  pepper  grass.  I  MrKe|>a  rating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  difllcult  separations. 

Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

M,^«   in  T..,«  C:-.-.      No.  1-H  $'«,^.00     /Freight  prepaid  to  any  polnt\ 
Made  in    I  wo  MZC5:     x„,  .^.„  $3.-,.oO     Uast  of  the  MUHlsalppl  Ulver; 

In  Successful  Farming  Three  Factors  are  Prominent— the  Soil,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 

Th«  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  auccet*  within  your  reach  by  inaurinc  the  Good  Seed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  tltc  address  of  the  iirareHt  Jobber 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.  SAGINAW,  W.  S.  MICH. 


I: 
[  i 

t 
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HUtRIS'  PEDKREE  SEEDS 

Harris'  Seedsnre  di/Terent  from  otliers.  'I'liey  arc  liimtd  on 
our  own  farms  and  are  hred  with  as  much  care  as  thorough- 
bred live  stock.  Every  lot  Is  tested  and  the  percent  that 
geriiiiuates  is  marked  on  the  lal>el  so  the  punliHstr  can 
tell  Just  how  many  will  grow.  No  otiirr  MeedMuiHU 
In  I  lie  world  doe*  ttais. 

ilarrlh'  S«mh1  Corn  i»  t>f<-..iiiiiii:  famnux  for  rtromif  vitality  aod 
l.iir  yii'Ids,  S<'0<l  l*(>tlll<»«*ii  ►elK-tfd  liy  the  "hill-unit"  lyatciii. 
Oarden  8ee<la  that  gr>'\v  and  iir^dnre  ciniis  tliut  are  of  the 
hiKl"'«t  type.     Dun't  ii-^e 


Harris  Seeds 

Ldbel  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many  ^ 
will 


Inf'rlor  H'cd»  at  1"W 
(iriccs.  "r  pay  more  than 
the  wh^'K•^nie  prire  wo 
B>k  fiT  Harris'  ii"«-d».  f<.r 
tli»ro  nri>  no  better 
HtM'dn  lit  any  price. 

ihir  new  i'alal<>cuc  it  full 
<.f    K'""*    things.       A  card 

\\  ill  hi  inp  it 


JOSEPH    HARRIS    COMPANY 
Box  59.      Coldwater.  N.  Y. 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


SoUs  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  wUl  be  answered  questions  relating  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  field  crops  and  . 
use  of  lime.  QuesUons  should  t>e  addressed  to  the  "Soils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practi. 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  


ASK  THE  DEALER  FOR      WARNER'S 


PURE  HYDRATED  LIME 


BEST  FOR  FARM  LANDS 


U«c  NATCO  Drain  Tfle— Lait  Forever 

Farm  drainaee  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay.  tkorougUjr  hard  burned.  Don't  have  to  disT  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  erery  (ew  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  o!  the  famous  NATCO  IMI'EKISH- 
ABLB    SILO.    Natco    Buildins    Tile    and    Natcu    Sewer    Pipe. 


Fire  Proofinf  Company 


1117  Fulton  Buildinff,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Growing  Crimson  Clover  Seed 
In  Delaware,  where  Crimson  clover  has 
been  grown  for  nearly  a  generation,  the 
continued  success  of  the  crop  for  soil 
improvement  has  been  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  understanding  of  the  best 
methods  of  handling  the  crop  for  seed. 
No  soil  improvement  crop  can  be  a  suc- 
cess very  long  if  the  growers  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  all  of  their  seed  from  year 
to  year.  Since  the  first  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  is  the  seed  crop,  seed  can  always 
be  produced  where  the  plant  thrives.  For 
this  reason  the  grower  of  Crimson  clover 
can,  in  most  cases,  grow  enough  setd  for 
his  own  use,  and  in  many  cases  make 
seed  growing  a  profitable  addition  to 
ether  farm  crops.  The  Delaware  grow- 
ers get  the  best  results  for  seed  on  land 
not  too  rich.  Soil  of  medium  to  low 
fertility  produces  the  best  yield  and 
quality  of  seed.  Then,  too,  the  clover 
should  not  be  sown  too  thick  on  the 
ground.  Where  thickly  sown  on  rather 
thin  soil  the  plants  fail  to  develop  any 
size  and  consequently  have  short  heads. 
On  rich  soil  the  clover  grows  too  rank; 
it  often  lodges,  in  which  case  the  heads 
often  fail  to  fill  well.  For  seed  pur- 
poses. Crimson  clover  should  not  be  sown 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  15  pounds  per 
acre,  and  in  most  cases  10  to  12  will 
prove  more  satisfactory.  As  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  plant  to  send  up  a  num- 
ber of  stalks  from  each  seed,  moderate 
seeding  will  give  as  good  a  stand  and 
of  more  perfectly  developed  heads  than 
thick  seed. 

For  seed  production  Crimson  clover 
should  be  supplied  with  a  quaniity  of 
mineral  elements,  phosphoric-  acid  and 
pctash,  applied  either  for  the  clover  di- 
rectly before  seeding  or  on  the  corn  in 
which  the  clover  is  sown.  Delaware 
growers  rarely  fertilize  Crimson  clover 
when  sown  in  corn.  A  mixture  of  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  applied  at  the  rate 
of  250  to  400  pounds  per  acre  on  a  sod 
for  corn  is  sufficient  for  that  crop  and 
will  bring  a  good  stand  of  Crimson  clo- 
ver. In  case  the  clover  Is  sown  in  the 
open  or  on  specially  prepared  land  the 
above  mixture  may  be  used  just  previous 
to  seeding.  On  account  of  the  corn  stub- 
ble remaining  from  that  crop,  perhaps 
it  is  more  satisfactory  to  grow  Crimson 
clover  for  seed  on  land  plowed  and  es- 
pecially fitted. 

Crimson  clover  is  not  cut  for  seed  un- 
til the  heads  have  turned  brown.  So 
long  as  a  part  of  the  clover  spike  re- 
mains red  it  means  that  a  portion  of  the 
head  is  still  in  flower  and  will  not  de- 
velop plump  seed  if  cut  at  that  stage  of 
maturity.  After  the  head  has  turned 
brown  there  is  danger  of  the  seed  shat- 
tering if  the  clover  is  quite  dry.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  rlover  for  seed 
while  tough,  either  early  in  the  morning 
or  after  a  light  rain.  Occasionally  Dela- 
ware growers  cut  during  the  ni^ht  in 
Older  to  prevent  too  great  shattering. 
The  ordinary  grass  mower  may  be  used 
for  cutting  and  the  clover  raked  into 
windrows  like  hay.  A  mower  supplied 
with  a  bunching  attachment  is  more  sat- 
isfactory and  it  saves  one  handling  of 
the  seed,  leaving  the  clover  In  small 
piles.  Unless  the  clover  can  be  handled 
when  tough  there  is  always  some  loss,  as 
the  seed  shatters  very  easily.  In  most 
cases  the  seed  is  hauled  directly  to  the 
huller  from  the  bunch  or  windrow. 
When      buUers     are     not     convenient  I 


the   seed    is    sometimes    stacked,      xil 
latter  practice  is  not  desirable  if  hullej 
are  available  on  short  notice.    Owing 
the  downy  character  of  the  Crimson  clJ 
ver  heads  they  absorb  considerable  waul 
and  do  not  dry  out  easily  during  we 
weather.    Consequently  a  series  of  rainl 
days  after  the  clover  is  cut  for  seea  wil 
prove  disastrous  to  the  crop  unless  thl 
bunches    or    windrows    are    turned  fJ 
quently  so  as  to  dry  the  seed  rapidJ 
There  is  a  considerable  tendency  for  th 
seed  to  sprout  in  the  hull  under  sucll 
conditions.     Hay  caps   of  oiled  musll] 
or  canvas  material  would  prove  a  grea 
boon  to  the  Crimson  clover  seed  grower 
as  the  clover  could  then  be  placed 
fiood  sized  cocks  in  the  field  and  al'.owei 
to  remain  until  threshing.     One  of  thj 
drawbacks  to  seed  production  in  somJ 
localities    is    the   lack   of   seed   bullej 
Crimson  clover  is  not  difficult  to  tliresl 
and  the  ordinary  seed  huller  will  do  thj 
work  satisfactorily.    A  co-operative  hull 
er  owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  neigf 
borhood  would  prove  a  very  satisfactorj 
means  of  handling  the  seed  crop.    It 
the  practice  in  some  places  where  thj 
grower  desires  only  a  small  quantity 
seed,  when  a  thresher  is  not  avaliabW 
to  flail  out  the  clover  seed  when  qulti 
dry  and  then  sow  the  seed  while  rotaine 
in  the  hull  or  chaff.    The  main  difficult 
which  besets  the  handler  of  seed  is 
uncertain  weather  which  is  likely  to 
cur  during  the  early  part  of  Juno  whe| 
the   seed   is   ready   for   threshing.    Tl 
Delaware  farmer  finds  that  he  can  groj 
a  crop  of  corn  after  a  seed  crop  of  crii 
son  clover.    For  this  reason  the  growii 
of  seed  in  connection  with  a  corn  crd 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  yield  from  tl| 
land  in  one  year.    The  yields  range  fro 
4  to  12  bushels  per  acre,  with  an  avera 
of  about  7  bushels.     Local  prices  va 
from  $4  to  $9  per  bushel,  depending 
the    season.      Delaware    growers    prefj 
home   grown    seed    if   they   can   get 
Clover  that  is  to  be  sown  for  seed  pi 
poses   should   be   free    from   such  w( 
seeds  as  charlock  or  wild  mustard, 
these  mature  the  same  time  as  the  olovfl 
and    are    almost    impossible    to    remof| 
from  the  seed.     However,  the  musta 
may  be  easily  removed  from  a  field 
growing    clover,    as   it   may   be    readli 
identified   by    its   size   and   yellow  bloj 
soms.     By  going  through  the  field  aboj 
the  time  the  blossoms  appear,  the  se 
crop  can  be  easily  freed  from  this  wee 
The  principal  difficulties  in  the  gro| 
ing  of  seed  as  stated  by  Delaware  farj 
ers  are  lack  of  hulling  machines  at 
proper    threshing    time,    the    unc-rt^ 
weather,  and  the  tendency  of  the  S'-cdj 
sprout    and    shatter.        Seventy-flvr 
c^^nt.  of  the  growers  state  that  seed  grc 
ing    is    possible   under   ordinary   conj 
tions.     Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  grow< 
claim  that  they  can  mature  a  crnp| 
corn  following  a  seed  crop  of  clover 
variety  of  corn  very  commonly  uiedj 
this  section  after  clover  is  the  100- 
Bristol,  which  is  known  to  mature  ea 
and  produce  some  corn. 


Queries  Ans^vered 

Treatlnir     Mnnnre    with     Aci^    I'h**! 

phate.— L.  K.  F.,  Maine,  writes:  "Willy] 
kindly  Inform  me  where  arid  phosph.itf  i 
be  procured,  and  whether  or  not  It  woniii 
practical  to  sprinkle  It  |n  the  stalls  «'f  ^ 
mals  to  be  mixed  In  the  manure?  Also,  w" 
It  be  better  to  mU  lime  with  the  acM  I"' 
phate  before  sprmkllnjf  In  the  stable  V 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  supplement  stal 
mrnure  by  adding  acid  phosphate  or  r|| 
i-ock   phosphate.     This   can   be   done 
sprinkling  in  the  stalls  every  day  or 


ft  few  pounds  of  the  material.  About  25 
to  40  pounds  of  the  acid  phosphate 
should  be  added  to  each  ton  of  manure. 
The  value  of  the  manure  is  much  im- 
nroved  by  this  supplement.  Do  not  mix 
lime  with  either  acid  phosphate  or  ma- 
nure, as  the  phosphoric  acid  is  made  less 
soluble  in  the  one  case,  and  nitrogen 
may  be  lost  from  the  manure  in  the 
other.  Acid  phosphate  can  be  procured 
from  any  large  dealer  in  fertilizer. 

liiiiirovlnar  lilHrli*  S»*l — P-  I-"-  C.,  Dela- 
«nre  writes:  "I  have  a  field  that  was  In 
roll  this  year  and  yielded  less  than  2,> 
hi  Vhels  oer  acre.  It  was  a  Scarlet  clover  sod 
nnd  was  not  manured  or  fertilized.  The  field 
is  a  cravelly  clay  loam  and  Is.  I  think,  a 
Tiflfurillv  good  soil,  but  has  been  cropped  con- 
tiniiouslV  without  manure  until  It  Is  very 
noor  Which  of  the  following  plans  would 
L  best  for  next  year,  to  sow  cowpeas  with 
<>(»(»  or  250  pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate, 
X\\\  the  peas  for  hay  and  seed  to  rye  tor  be 
turned  under;  or  to  seed  lightly  to  oats  or 
harlev  with  same  amount  of  fertilizer  early 
this  next  spring  and  at  the  same  time  seed  to 
Mammoth  clover  or  Sweet  clc)yer  and  cut  for 
liiv  before  the  grain  matures?  \N  ould  I  Uke- 
Iv'get  a  good  stand  of  clover  by  the  latter 
ilianV    Can  you  suggest  a  better  planV" 

The  first  method  will  generally  be 
preferable  on  light  soil  such  as  you  have. 
You  can  improve  the  plan  by  sowing 
about  15  pounds  of  winter  vetch  along 
with  the  rye.  You  will  get  more  feed 
from  the  cowpeas  than  from  the  oats  and 
barley,  and  the  rye  with  the  vetch  will 
give  a  large  quantity  of  green  manure 
to  turn  under.  Be  sure  the  cowpeas  are 
tlioroughly  inoculated. 

Poliito   Fe-rtlll«er   and   Buckwheat. — 

\  1'  S.,  Jr.,  New  York,  writes:  "Is  there  any 
L-niiii  that  If  sown  after  early  potatoes  will 
inimn'  a  crop  before  cold  weather V  How 
K\xu\\\i\  fei-tlllzer  be  applied  when  putting  In 
.arlv  iM.tatoes  and  In  what  ciuautlty  for  land 
in  medium  condition  as  regards  fertility,  etc.  V" 

About  the  only  grain  crop  that  can  bt 
matured  und3r  these  conditions  is  buck- 
wheat. Of  course,  buckwheat  is  not  a 
true  cereal,  but  under  your  climatic  con- 
ditions should  produce  a  good  crop. 
Many  potato  growers  prefer  to  sow  or 
drill  about  half  of  the  fertilizer  before 
planting.  The  remainder  of  the  fertiliz- 
er is  put  in  the  row  with  the  potatoes, 
{generally  by  the  machine  planter.  K 
vour  soil  is  well  adapted  to  potatoes  you 
can  afford  to  use  800  to  1000  pounds  of 
a  4-10  goods  per  acre..  This  is  omitting 
the  potash. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week 

The  date  of  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Convention  at  Trenton  is  January 
LM,  25  and  26.  Delegates  from  county 
htards  of  agriculture  and  many  other 
j.c;ric'ultural  associations  of  the  state  will 
meet  to  elect  two  members  of  the  State 
T^oard  of  Agriculture  and  to  transact 
oiher  business.  Reports  will  be  made  to 
tills  convention  by  the  president  of  the 
Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Jos.  S. 
Frelinghuysen,  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Alva  Agee.  Distinguished 
speakers  from  a  distance  will  address 
tlm  «onvention,  which  will  conclude  its 
official   work  Wednesday. 

During  this  A^icultural  Week  the  De- 
j)artment  of  Agriculture  is  the  host  of 
many  state  associations  that  will  hold 
their  annual  meetings  in  Trenton.  The 
State  Holstein-Frlesian  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation, the  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion, the  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, the  State  Berkshire  Breeders' 
Association,  the  State  Poultry  Associar 
tion  and  the  Stat^  Horticultural  Society 
have  accepted  invitations  to  meet  during 
the  week,  and  their  programs,  including 
lectures  by  some  of  the  most  noted 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  early  in  Januar>'. 
The  poultry  exhibit  in  the  Armory  will 
Ik  unusually  attractive,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  will  have  an  exhibit  of  apple 
grading  machines  and  also  packing  dem 
onatrations. 


Scheduled  Farmers'  Meetings 

rohI;;.;„„.\^/';\^Jj,''  ,.^/n.wers-       Association. 

vollul'    "r^".*'"    r**''"    ^*'"^-    ^^h'o    ^l^t"    T^n> 
I'.Mi-^'    '/»'"ml)U8.    ()..    .Inn.    2l»    to    Feb.    2 

Ak.""  J"*^*"   ^Vednesdav.    Jan.   •_'«. 
n     in»    'mo,""'"*'''"'*"'a'  ^o'lPty,  Columbus. 

FebTj)^"'*'    ^*®^^    "range.    Oneonta,    N.    Y. 
N  ''y""Jv^  ^\r,''f^  Cornell   Tnlverslty.    Ithaca. 

nfJnr'iThr^^^^^^^^^'JJt"'*''*  <}rowerR'  Assocl- 
ntJon,    Ithaca,  N.   Y..   Feb.   1.3«t5. 


The  Final  Answer 

To  the  Tractor  Fuel  Question 

Every  farmer  knows  tKat  the  best  paying, 
most  economical  tractors  are  those  that  operate 
successfully  on  kerosene. 

But  every  farmer  can*t  tell  a  real  kerosene 
tractor  from  an  imitation  before  he  buys  it. 
It  takes  an  expert  to  do  that. 

Neither  does  he  want  to  take  someone's 
w^ord  for  so  important  a  feature.  That  is  not 
good  business. 

We  believe  that  a  farmer  who  buys  a  ma-  ' 
chine  costing  hundreds  of  dollars  is  entitled  to 
get  what  he  pays  for.    He  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected in  such  an  important  purchase. 

We  know  that  Titan  tractors  are  real  kero- 
sene tractors.  They  are  built  to  operate  on 
kerosene.  They  operate  successfully  on 
kerosene.  When  we  sell  one  we  s^uarantee 
it  to  operate  on  kerosene,  writing  that  guar- 
antee into  the  warranty  that  you  get  when 
you  sign  the  order. 

When  you  buy  a  Titan  tractor  you  are  safe. 
You  have  the  written  guarantee  of  a  respon- 
sible Coippany  that  your  tractor  w^ill  do  good 
serviceable  work  using  common  coal  oil  as 
fuel  at  all  loads. 

That  is  the  final  answer  to  the  tractor  fuel 
question. 


Titan  tractors  are  now  built  in  three  sizes, 
10-20.H.  P..  the  3-plow  outfit;  15-30-H.  P.,  for 
4  and  5  plows;  and  30-60-H.  P.,  for  the  heaviest 
w^ork  of  the  largest  farms.  All  operate  on 
kerosene. 

The  1 0-20-H.  P.  size  is  recommended  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  w^ork  within  its  capacity.  It 
is  a  two-speed  tractor,  1.85  and  2.30  miles  per 
hour,  w^ith  a  smooth  running  tw^in  cylinder 
engine,  slow  speed,  mechanically  oiled,  start- 
ing and  running  on  magneto.  It  can  be  used 
for  any  field  w^ork  yop  w^ould  expect  nine  or 
ten  horses  to  do,  and  it  will  run  any  machine 
that  takes  up  to  20-H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

If  you  place  your  order  soon  you  can  have 
a  guaranteed  Titan  tractor  for  the  heavy 
Spring  work.  Start  now  to  get  acquainted  with 
this  dependable  line  of  tractors.  Drop  us  a 
line  so  we  can  send  you  full  information  at 
once.    Don't  wait.     Write  now. 


Titan  10-20 

A  Guaranteed  Kerosene  Tractor 
$950  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


I 


International  Harvester  Company  of   America 

(Incorporated) 

USA 


Chicago 


The  New  Portable — ^A  Real  One -Man  Stump  Puller 

Proven  a  most  economical  device  for  clearing  stump   land.     Pulls  stumps  faster,  cheaper  and  with 
work.    Your  fifteen -year-old  boy  can  drive  it  around,  load  and  unload  it  alone.    The 

Hercules  Po'l^tabTe  Stump  Puller 

Comps  eqnipped  complete,  ready  for  work.   The  new  portable  ia  the  trreatest  developnient  f n  Btump  palters 
of  tiKlay.    Onp  man  handles  the  job  alone,  no  extra  hrip  needed.    Think  of  the  tremendous  Bavinu  of  two 


extra  men  at  $2.2&  per  day.  Morculoo  Boats  Hand-Power  MaoWna.  In  Minnesota  State  Experimental 
Farm  test  the  Hercules  pulled  more  stumps  than  a  hand-power  machine  and  pulled  the  stumps  at  •!% 
Maa  coat.  Think  of  it,  6r;o  cheaper  for  you  to  operate  tne  Hemilos.  The  Hercules,  at  another  State 
Experimental  Farm  test,  pulled  stump*  at  70%  less  cost  than  dvnamite.  Write  me  your  stump  pullintrprob- 
lemstotlay.  Tell  me  just  now  much  land  you  have  to  clear.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  (ret  stumps  oat  for  the  leaist 
money.  The  stamp  pulhr  that  will  aavo  yow  maoay  and  tfo  tko  work  ffaator  and  saffor  is  the  poller  you  want.  A  card  from  too  today  brfnin  my  spoHrJ  1owpri«re- 
themostremarkablestumppullerofrer  ever  made— all  facts  and  proof,  with  full  particulars  also  information  regardinK  NsrculaaHaitd-PoworMacMaa  witii  120,000 
Iba.  iMiU.    My  book  contains  a  fund  of  practical,  osefol  infonnation.  Write  for  it  today.  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres.   hCMCULCS  MPO.  CO  158?  asth  St-   Contaf^lio,  la. 
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EXHAUSTIVE  TESTS 

have  proven  that  Marl-Lime  is  more  ac- 
cessible (soluble)  tlian  any  other  form 
of  lime.  It  reacts  quickest.  It  is  almost 
pure  Lime  Carbonate. 

Pulverized  by  nature  instead  of  bjr 
machinery,  hence  finer  than  limestone. 
It  will  not  clofc  your  drill. 

If  you  want  quick  results  and  notice- 
able results  use  a  soluble  product. 

Send    totlny   for   prices,   guaranteed 
analysis,  and  literature. 
Affents  wanted  in  unomtpied  territory 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 
International  Agricultural  Cx>rporation 

831  Murine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo.N.Y. 
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Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  SoU 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 

the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 

the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.    Canada  wants 

you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 

—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver« 

aged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 

money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 

land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 

and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 

as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in- 
creased acreaRe  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com- 
Itulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
abor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON.  210  North  Third  St,  Harrisbarg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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"Eglantine"  White  $C 
Leghorn  Cockerels    J 

Big.  healthy  birds  that  will  surely  produce 
heavy-layine  daughters.  From  the  strain 
that  produced  "Queen  Caroline."  with  a  • 
record  of  510  eggs  in  24  consecutive 
months,  and  the  holder  of  the  world's 
official  record— 

"Udy  Eglantine" 
314  Eggs  in  365  Days 

49  Eglantine  pullets  laid  11.007  eggs  in  one 

year,  an  average  of  224  each. 

At  little  cost  you  can  put  this  bred-to-lay 

blood  in  your  flock  through  the  male,  the 

most  effective  way. 

Matings   based  upon  accurate  trap-nest 

records — our     standards     are     exacting. 

Eglantine  Cockerels    will  please  you  in 

every  way. 

Cockerel  list  FREE-  H'rile 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 
Box  P  Greensboro,  Maryland 


125,000  Chicks  for  1917 

Increased  capacity  means  our  prices 
are  now  the  lowtst.  We  are  baby 
chick  specialists,  have  eight  vears 
experience.  Iiave  liundreds  of  cns- 
tomprs  that  order  chicks  from  us 
year  after  year.  Our  chicks  are  tiie 
biK.  strong,  'lusky, vitality  kind.  .s.c. 
Whito.  Brown  and  Bufl  Legliorns. 
B.  P.  Rocks.  W.  WyandottPB,  B.  .Hinor^aB  and 
Broiler  Chicks.  Safe  delivery  guarantee*!  to  your 
station.  No  order  too  small,  no  order  too  large. 
Booklet  free.    Write  today. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Dept.  20.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CiEBSE  AND  DITCKM.— Largeat  collection  in  the 
V.  8.  500  head  for  sale  I^rge.  vigorous  farm  grown, 
selected  breeders,  reasonable  prices.  Toulouse.  Knib- 
dens.  Brown  Chinese.  Africans.  Ducks— IVkIn, 
Kouen,  Aylesburys.  Colored  Muscovys.  White  Miis- 
covys,  CayugBS.  Indian  Hunners.  Buffs  and  Calls. 
Kvery  farmer  should  grow  mfne  and  ducks.  They 
are  money  makers  for  you.  Write  today^ 
C'liSM.  McClave,  Box  S,  New  l.ondon,  Olilo. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pullets  bred  from  i)edigreed  layers,  at  reasonable 
prices.  If  you  wish  to  Improve  laying  quality  and 
color  of  your  flock,  get  one  of  my  cockerels. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  324.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


XI  ID  K  IT  YQ  '"•^  ''^'''*^  selected  breeders  for  saie. 
M\Ji%KVE^m\9  Bronze,  Narragansett,  Bourbon 
Ki'd«.  Whites  and  Blacks.  Urown  on  separate  farms. 
Vigorous,  tiealthy  breedtrs,  finest  quality,  reasonable 
prices.     Write  today.     ChM.  MetUTe,  Bex  ft.  New  Loadon.  O. 


FOrS  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PROFrT.  Ad  encyclo- 
pedia of  poulu-y  mfiimiation.  Written  by  •  man  who 
knows.  L.e»<JinK  varietiett  of  poultry  anil  pijceona  in 
natural  colors.  Low  pricea  on  fowl*  and  rirra. 

Fruk  F«f  Podtry  Fam.  Bn  69  CliatM.  l*wr 


Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Golden  Wyandotte.  Light 
Brahmas.  Leghorns.  Laiigshans.  and  Orpinutons. 
^Hrm  grown  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Price  quality, 
reosonable  prices.  500  head  for  sale.  Buy  your  stock 
fri)m  a  veteran  breeder.  Write  today. 
C'htM.  91  et'lave,  Rox  5.  New  l<ondon.  Ohio. 

and  eggs  from  our  blue 
riblH)n  winners.  They 
lay.  win  and  pay.  Orders 
tH)oked  for  spring  delivery,  seven  varieties,  circular 
free.   E.  R.  Hummer  ACo.,  R.  D.  B.  Frenchtown.  X.J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Trap' 


Nested  S'^^'T'L'a."  200  EGG  Strain 


Baff  Pl.T.  Koek* 


Stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  itooklet  free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PIEIDIHE  POI'LTRT  KAKM.  Parmdlw.  P».  B«z  D. 


DATCMTPfl  TDAD  MCCT  ^^^V  2-V;.  for  instructions 

rHICIllCU    inur  ncoi  and   right    to    make  f<<r 

your  own  use.     Can  be  made  from  an  oranue   bo.x. 

ttEO.  W.  HPRNf'R.   TrL.L.Y.  N.  Y. 


FOR  MALE.  Pairs,  trios,  pens:  all  varieties.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Wyandottes.  I>e!?horns,  ')rplngtons.Andaliislans. 
Campines.  Hambnrus,  turkevs,  ducks  and  geese. 
Prices  low.      Ralph  H.  Raby.  R.  6,  Mlllersburg.  O. 


CIJ  T  ^  1^  Q    Egg"   and    Breeding    8tock. 
*»  A  V*  IV  1^  All    Leading  Varieties. 

Order  now.    .Safe  arrival  guaranteed.      Kooklet  free. 
Hoaek  H»(rb«ri«a,  Box  >•,  Tina.  OIbIo. 


Ciant  Strain  Rrona«  Turke.v*.  From  '■Hiigo- 
Oiani  ^ITdlU  King  4.5  lb.  yearling  and  Md.  8q. 
Garden  winners.  Massive  yonnKSters.  BIr  Buff  P. 
Rock  Ckls.     J.  C.  Cllpp.  Rox  ■>,  Naltlllo.  Ind. 


BroDM.  Warragansett.  White  Holland.  Bourlwn  Red, 
black  and  ^late  breeding  turkeys  for  sale.  From  the 
tloest  flocks  in  America.  Winners  at  tlie  leading 
■hows.  Hpecial  prices.  Write  F.  A.  Clark,  Freeport,  O. 

Barron  Contest  Wyandottes 

Also  Leohortu,  eggs,  cockereln,  pullets  at  right  prices. 
Mating  list.      W.  E.  CATHER.  R.  2.  Winchester.  Va. 

Mammoth  Bkonzr  TrRKRY  Toms  from  a  .I?  lb.  torn, 
white  edgings.  B.  P,  Rock  cockerels.  Royal  Blue  strain 
best  type  and  color.  Miss  Busle  Wright. Veeciidale.  Ky. 

••  Vmrletiea.  Poultry,  pigeons,  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea 
pigj».  hares  etc.  folder  free.  Colored  descriptive  (lo-page 
book— 10c.    Borvey**  l>«t  F»rni,  Telford.  Pa. 


Bryan's  Lt.  Brahmas."JumboHtraln.  '  liave  the  laving 
habit.  KHUbllshed  1.5  yrs.  Farm  raised  stock  for  sale. 
Guarantee  satisfaction.    Dan  Bryan,  Portland.  Ind. 


Beautiful  Coi.i'hrian  Wyand*)Ttek  and  heavy  Rki> 
BrssKX  (from  imported  stock).  Breedlm:  cockerels  a 
•peclalty.    Ralph  Woodward.  Box  18.  Grafton.  Mass. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Rose  Combed  Reds 
Jobn  D.  Smith,  Ur«lton,  New  York 


Black  1  Pflhom^  ^'■'"*'  ***  '^''"  «"''  '«>■  »>acked 
Trf:        .'^'^y "yrua  yp^s  of  careful  br«^ding.  Bii 


by 
•l.(»Oand  up.Milo  I^.  WyeM,^i»i»rya^lii!bhlo! 


COCKFRFIS  »C.  W  Leghorns.  Wvckoff  strain 
VWncnCL^  atrect.  f1.50  to  »:<.0<.  each.  .Satlsf.-.c 
Hon  guaranteed.    J.  M.  CAME.  «iIft,ROA,  W.  Y. 


Mmmam^mtU  Bronae  Tarkeya.  America's  leading 
■trains,  prices  reasonable.  HatlsfHctlon  Knarante.wi 
Write  MOSER  BROU..  Box  249,  CLAYHVILLE,  PA 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  inquiries  and  requests  In  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


What  Will  the  Harvest  Be  ? 

Editorially.  The  Practical  Farmer  has 
called  attention  to  the  profit  possibilitiea 
which  lie  behind  the  causes  for  high 
prices,  specifically  in  the  case  of  the 
common  egg,  that  chastened  product  of 
the  farm  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
labored  legislation,  unlimited  attention 
from  the  public  press  and  one  of  the 
chief  concerns  of  federal  administrative 
agents. 

We  are  told  that  the  egg  market  is 
never  bare,  that  there  will  always  be 
eggs;  this  is  admitted  and  concern 
about  eggs  is  not  in  an  empty  market  or 
failure  of  supply,  but  in  the  price  there- 
of. It  is  said,  too,  that  the  prices  would 
fall  or  fail  if  there  were  no  cold  storage 
houses,  middlemen  and  other  price  fix- 
ers. Perhaps  the  reverse  might  be  true, 
so,  true  that  farm  fixed  prices  might  be 
far  in  excess,  certainly  at  some  seasons, 
of  any  price  fixed  by  professional  fixers. 

With  the  present  conditions  in  mind, 
a  dearth  of  operating  hens  and  a  greater 
demand  at  hand  than  has  ever  before 
been  experienced,  it  appears  that  the  ef- 
forts of  The  Practical  Farmer  in  point- 
ing the  way  to  better  things,  to  greater 
possibilities,  should  be  redoubled.  There 
is  a  greater  desire  for  knowledge  of  im- 
proved methods;  more  poultry  raisers 
are  seeking  outlets  for  their  high  grade 
products  and  manufacturers  of  incu- 
bators, brooders  and  accessories  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  Increased  business.  Now; 
shall  the  old  and  obsolete  way  continue? 
Shall  a  splendid  business  fall  by  the 
wayside  simply  because  the  old  hen  is 
still  the  old  hen? 

With  all  the  force  that  can  be  put 
into  an  answer,  NO! 

Far  too  big  and  far  too  fine  Is  this 
poultry  business  to  remain  in  obscurity 
because  of  lack  of  new  methods — the 
poultry  game  is  older  than  the  pyramids, 
while  an  ever  growing,  moving  world  is 
going  faster  and  faster  on  newly  made 
wheels  of  higher  speed. 

Farm  improvement  has  nearly  always 
lacked  advancement  In  poultry  culture, 
while  poultry  culture  as  a  distinct  busi- 
ness shows  such  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween its  methods  and  poultry  methods 
on  farms  that  the  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence in  profit  is  as  the  blazing  sunlight 
to  a  dense  fog. 

Laboring  under  the  delusion  that  In- 
creased facilities  to  raise  more  poultry 
means  an  impossible  investment,  the 
average  farm  poultry  producer  rests  his 
enterprise  upon  the  whim  of  the  hen 
that  lays  when  she  pleases,  and  hatches 
her  brood  when  her  pleasure  Is  again  a 
matter  of  hen  wisdom  or  caprice. 

The  writer  wishes  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  sensible  hen  owners  a  few 
pertinent  facts  in  an  effort  to  place  upon 
a  more  profitable  basis  the  hen  end  of 
all  agricultural,  pursuits  and  to  place  up- 
on a  safer  and  more  profitable  base  me- 
chanical adjuncts  that  will  turn  out  a 
flock  of  layers  that  will  produce  In 
profitable  quantities  eggs  in  the  time  of 
high  prices;  to  reconstruct  the  flock  of 
non-producers;  to  cast  out  the  drones 
that  eat  goo''  grain  all  winter  and  lay 
only  a  few  eggs  in  the  spring. 

Incubators  are  made  simply  and  do 
the  work  without  constant  care  and  at 
tention  from  an  experienced  hand.   Chll 


dren  operate  them;  inexperienced  per 
sons  can  succeed  right  from  the  start 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  read  the  in- 
structions over  carefully  and  follow 
them.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  incubators.  They  were  made  to 
do  the  work  for  people  who  haven't  time 
to  take  a  special  course  of  study  to  pre- 
pare tlrem  for  handling  incubators. 

Of  course,  feed  is  high,  too.  Poultry 
brings  a  big  price.  Corn,  wheat  and 
cotton  are  high.  Everything  is  high 
priced.  We  used  to  think  that  chicken& 
made  good  money  when  eggs  were  15 
to  18  cents  a  dozen,  corn  50  cents  a 
bushel  and  wheat  75  cents  a  bushel. 
Eggs  now  are  worth  40  to  65  cents  a 
dozen.  Corn  is  worth  80  or  perhaps  75 
cents.  Wheat  is  worth  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
The  hen  has  a  wider  range  of  profit  now 
than  she  had  when  feed  was  cheaper. 
Therefore  the  f^ed  argument  is  unsound. 

There  is  more  to  early  hatching  and 
producing  spring  friers  and  broilers 
than  the  usual  poultry  article  dwells  on 
so  much.  The  early  hatched  pullet  be- 
gins laying  before  she  has  consumed 
much  feed,  laying  at  six  to  seven  months 
old.  She  also  brings  eggs  when  eggs  are 
high  priced,  which  is  in  the  tall  and  win- 
ter. It  is  not  so  much  a  question  as  to 
how  many  eggs  a  hen  lays  in  a  year  as 
it  is  the  time  she  lays  them.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  in  December 
than  two  dozen  fresh  eggs  in  May.  The 
early  pullet  has  to  be  hatched  from  eggs 
that  are  winter  laid.  To  think  of  it,  it 
Is  easy  to  figure  out  how  much  more 
profitable  the  early  pullet  is  that  lays  at 
six  and  seven  months  old  and  lays  high 
priced  eggs,  than  the  late  pullet  that 
doesn't  lay  until  spring,  after  being  fed 
and  housed  all  .winter  and  then  lays 
cheap  eggs.  She  is  in  competition  with 
thousands  of  hens.  It  is  late  hatched 
chicks  that  fill  the  cold  storage  houses. 

The  poultry  business  is  a  big  business. 
It  thrives  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  one  or  two  states 
that  have  a  monopoly  on  the  business. 
There  is  no  poultry  belt  like  there  is  a 
wheat  belt,  cotton  belt  or  corn  belt,  and 
the  poultry  buyer  comes  right  to  the 
house  to  get  the  poultry,  no  marketing 
troubles.  The  eggs  are  marketable  at 
any  store  in  trade  or  cash,  and  frequent- 
ly to  hotels  and  clubs  at  a  premium 
much  above  the  market. 

The  largest  agricultural  states  are  the 
largest  users  of  incubators  and  brooders. 
The  most  prosperous  communities  have 
more  incubators  and  brooders  than  the 
poor  communities.  It  is  up  to  the  farm- 
er to  gather  his  harvest — there  is  no 
better  time  to  begin  than  now  and  the 
reaping  will  be  sure. 

Of  all  the  written  words  that  go  to 
make  up  the  vagt  educational  system 
promoted,  fostered  and  scattered  broad- 
cast to  agriculturists  by  the  agricultural 
press,  there  is, no  one  subject  that  is 
equally  as  vast  in  common  practice  as 
poultry  culture,  and  there  is  none  that 
offers  the  same  rate  of  return  for  In- 
vestment. 

Put  the  growing  of  the  multitude  of 
crops  annually  produced  in  this  country 
up  to  the  poultry  producers,  the  women 
of  the  farms,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
poultry  production  would  overshadow  in 
volume  several  of  our  greater  productH 


The  one  thousand  hens  In  the  fourth 
annual  egg  laying  contest  at  Storri, 
Conn.,  consumed  during  the  year  oim 
and  a  quarter  tons  of  grit  and  shell. 
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nTTAWAFNCINES 


Kero»mn0  OH,  ammolino  mnd  Omm 

I^etmesend  voa  an  engine  to  earn  its  own  cost 
while  you  oseit  — for  my  Kerosene  engine  gives 
more  power  from  a  gallon  of  6-cent  kerosene  than 
von  can  get  from  a  gallon  of  20  or  26-cent  gasoline 
m  any  gasoline  engine— Easy  to  start;  easy  to 
operate;  no  cranking;  no  batteries. 

Yon  Don*t  Have  To  Pay  War  Prices! 

2  H-P.  I33.9S   6  H-P.  $74.95  12  H-P.  tl91.50 

3  HP.  51.50   7  H-P.  101.50  16  H-P.  265.50 

4 HP.  69.75   10  HP,  144.50  22 HP.  S69.90 

OtiMr  sin*— iPartaM*  aad  Saw-lllgs  at  prapertleiMlly 

low  vri«««.  Al  IF.  O.  B.  Faetery. 

DIRECT  FROM  MY  BIG  FACTORY 

For  longer  than  any  other  engine  manafactnrer  in 
America.  I  have  been  selling:  engines  direct  from  the 
factory  to  the  man  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm.  Now, 
aa  before,  any  honest  man  can  have  my  engine  on 

90  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Every  enslne  I  send  ont  moat  make  good  all  I  gnar* 
antee.  No  need  to  pay  doable  my  price  for  any 
Bood  engine,  or  take  an  oat-of-date  engine  for  any 
Kind  of  a  price.  Let  me  ihow  yoa  bow  to  figure 
wbat  an  engine  fa  worth  and 

Hour  To  Know  Better  Engines 

My  newest  i>ook  helps  yoa  choose  a  safe  and  Tulue-received 
en«<De  -•  How  to  make  siinple  tests  —  and  all  about  valve  In 
bead  motor.  Send  me  your  address  today.  Just  a  poatal 
card  will  brins  this  newest  and  latest  book. 

Oao.  E.  Long,  OTTAWA  MFO.  CO. 
1707  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kanaaa. 
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A  CHICK 

mOM  KVIRY 

HATCHABLIKOQ. 

STRONa,  HKALTHY,  ■ 

■OBUST  CHICKS  THAT 

LIVKI     MAKKS  POULTRY 

BUSINISS  PAY  •.  MATCHES 

NEAREST  OF  ALL  THE  NATURAL 

PROCESS  OF  THE  SETTINa  HEN. 

THE  SECRET  OF  PROGRESSIVE  BIG  I 
HATCHING  RECORDS 


RUILT  OF  GENUINE  CALIFORNIA' 
EDWOOO.    Ess  chamber*  eur- 
j  reumlaiC  witli  •pedal  inaul#tor 


havina  hiindreda  of  air  cells, 
guard  asalnst  temperature 
change.  Corrugated  copper  hot* 
water  lieater,  automatic  ventlla* 
tion  and  regulation.  No  dry.  hot 
blasts  to  kill  chick*  In  *h*ll. 
Machino*  complete.  Money  back 

Bierantee  H  not  aatlsflod. 
a  Free  Book  explain* 
airSpocUldeal*.  (^™^h^^ 

Progreasivo     •■S^K^'^^^a 
Incubator  Co. 
Boa  202  Racine,  Wl*< 
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^^J/FOR  BOTH 


Vo'SHrTs BEFORE  YOO  PAY 

••  "  -■»  #■  w  «»  .riji,  i36.Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
lipped  anywhere  on  30  day*'  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  depoait. 

1 1  A4f  ^•y  f«r  BOTN  If  Sat. 
*  I U       IsfMtory  When  Te*te4 

No  other  such  open  liberal  offer 
as  this,  becaosen?  other  outfit 
equals  the  imrTO.   Incubator 


hot  watar;Broadseki>tair.  «oth 
galvanised  iron.  Batisfactios 
gnaraatMd.  We  tikaaU  the  risk 


THB  UNITBO  PAC 


CO.IH831  eiovolaiM.O 


Instantaneous  Fire  Evtingoislier 

Hhould  1)6  in  every  tiomc,  barn,  hen  house,  aiiio- 
niobtle  garage  or  other  building  and  on  evtry 
automobile.  Easy  to  operate,  always  ready,  ahfo-  L 
lutely  guaranteed.  As  tbi*  extinguisher  use*  a 
powder  (not  a  liquid)  there  are  no  iiunips,  vaivp* 
or  anything  to  get  out  of  order.  If  not  aatisfac- 
tory.  money  cheertuUy  refunded. 
Sent  poet  paid,  fl.50— or  eend  for  circular. 

Blnflham  Specialty  Co.,  2025  N.  Srd  St,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


that 
pap 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  host  beavT-sM 
ttrainiof  Redt,  Rocki.  lyechorni.Wjandntttt, 
echini,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  telli  hoe 
to^make  more  money  from  poultry. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Rei    4.    Frenebtewa.  !<.  I, 


Our  Barter  Column 


This  column  Is  for  car  Buhsrrthers  only— no  I>«l 
Efttate  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  2  centa  p«r 
word;  no  advertisement  less  than  SO  cents.  i 

llolvian  Hares,  thoroughbred  Rufus  Reds,  utility 
"  stoclc  2  and  6  months  old.  11  and  9*2  each.  AddreM 
Jah.  M.  Hii.l,  R.  8.  Box  84.  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

For  Nale.  150  acre  farm  on  Waldin's  Ridge,  boiiM 
and  bam,  fruit  of  mont  kti  ds.  mineral  water  fine 
climate.  A  liargaln.  Address  J.  F.  Oadd,  Graysvi'if, 
Tennessee. 

Honey,  chunk  boney.  Vic  p«r  pound  In  10  pound 
lota  or  more.  Fancy  mixed  comb  honey.  12>iC  » 
box.  Fanrcy  wliite  clover  comb  at  16c.  Prices  F.  <»  B. 
Address.  RoafOK  F.WxjtHON.  R.F.  D.  20.  Dundee,  NY. 

1>nr«.  but  unrecorded.  Farmers'  prices;  ch(  lc« 
*  ewea,  bred  Koutlidownn,  Ramhoulllettes,  (.-"O 
Grades).  Blacic  Percheron  8tallion,  coming  tl)rc«. 
Chester  Whites.  Want  Registered  Guemseyi, 
BiKNKR,  I^  Kaynville,  Pa. 

A<>r«a  fine  laying  land;  very  good  soli;  good 
Improvements;  near  station;  Harford  Co.,  Md. 
14600.     A  bargain.     Box  626,  Baltimore.  Md. 

IXfsnted.  Bmall  northern  family,  experienced  io 
''  country  ways,  wantn  help  to  makeatart  In  ni'it 
southern  ittate.  Clean,  reliable,  willing,  ChrlMiaD 
people,  middle-aged;  two  children,  girls,  10  and  6  %•♦>•«. 
experienced  in  small  farming,  poultry  and  frinti, 
especially  applet.  Man  especially  good  salesnuin. 
WorK  in  wageo.  shores,  or  for  land.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars.  Charles  r.  Doobly,  104  Wew  V*** 
Avenue,  Roaebaok  Htaten  laland,  N.  T. 
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Wha.t  We  Are  Asked 


Heredity    In    EvST    Production II.    S. 

Tt  New  York,  writes:  "We  have  just  been 
rpadinff  your  ai^lcle,  'Heredity  in  Egg  I'ro- 
.Ynct  on'  in  December  15th  issue  oS  The  Truc- 
Vi.al  Farmer,  being  especially  interested  in 
the  uart  where  you  say  :  'In  the  examination 
of  -iOOO  birds  entered  in  an  American  egg  lay- 
Ine  competition  *  •  •  the  anatomical  studies 
In  connection  with  these  have  proven  beyond 
miestlon  that  the  heavy  layers  are  as  easilv 
i.ickcd  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  competi- 
tion year  as  their  records  prove  them  later 
'  ♦  •  •  To  pick  the  layers  from  a  flock  of 
jin'v  proportions  Is  a  simple  matter.*  •  *  ♦' 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  us  to  which 
contest  you  refer?  Is  there  any  bulletin  or 
information  that  we  may  secure  on  the  mat- 
ter? Do  you  refer  to  the  Hogan  system  or  a 
similar  method?  Please  state  how  it  is  done. 
It  lias  been  our  policy  to  trapnest  each  year 
for  the  full  year  2.'>0  of  our  earliest  laying 
DulU'ts,  but  we  know  of  no  way  to  select  the 
avers  from  the  remaining  21'^i^  hens  of  our 
(lock  Any  plan  we  might  adopt  would  be 
tried  out  first  on  the  ii.'iO  pullets  to  compare 
with  their  actual  records." 

The  contests  referred  to  are  those  con- 
ducted by  t^e  North  American,  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  writer  as  managing  di- 
rector. No  bulletins  have  ever  been  pub 
lished  dealing  with  this  .phase  of  these 
contests.  The  inception  of  the  practice 
of  picking  the  heavy  layers  in  these  com- 
petitions was  brought  about  through  a 
study  of  the  outward  characteristics 
possessed  by  all  of  the  birds  that  laid 
over  200  eggs  in  365  days,  a  careful 
study  of  Hoganism,  Mendel's  law  and 
the  personal  history  of  each  bird  as 
torelated  to  its  trap  nest  record.  By  the 
bird's  personal  history  is  meant  her  con- 
sistency of  performance,  tightness  of 
feathers,  extent  of  rest  periods,  broody 
inclination,  molting  time,  appetite, 
health  and  degree  of  activity  (vigor). 
These  studies  and  close  observation  have 
proven  that  Hoganism  Ms  not  an  exact 
science.  Its  few  exceptions  being  suffi- 
cient to  prove  its  efficacy  when  coupled 
with  visible  characteristics  and  personal 
history. 

In  animals,  one  or  more  varieties  of  a 
breed  may  possess  certain  qualifications 
not  possessed  by  other  varieties,  con- 
cretely, the  Jersey  cow,  whiclrhas  known 
no  introduction  of  foreign  blood  in  over 
200  years.  On  the  other  hand,  fowls  of 
different  varieties,  in  this  and  most  oth- 
er countries,  have  been  the  victims  of 
indiscriminate  matings  for  thousands 
of  years. 

Since  the  law  of  heredity  applies 
throughout  all  nature,  outrages  against 
any  particular  form  of  life  is  necessarily 
reflected  In  cycles  and  with  degrees  of 
intensity  based  upon  the  extent  of  the 
outrage — a  layer  capacitated  for  30  eggs 
mated  to  a  male  whose  dam  laid  200 
eggs  will  produce  progeny  qualified  to 
lay  in  varying  numbers  to  certain  per- 
centages of  the  whole  brood,  say  25  per 
cent,  will  lay  200  eggs  and  75  per  (^nt. 
will  lay  variously  from  that  figure  down 
to  nothing. 

Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  Orono,  Maine,  has  elaborated 
the  varying  degrees  of  capability  In  cer- 
tain individuals  In  bulletins  published 
by  his  station,  and  his  work  is  along  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Splllman, 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
ten  years  ago,  covering  the  color  of 
feathers  In  fowl  life.   . 

Owners  of  flocks  have,  as  the  result  of 
the  knowledge  coming  out  of  laying  com- 
petitions, Hogan's  method  and  personal 
study,  been  able  to  cut  down  the  size  of« 
their  flocks  nearly  50  per  cent,  without 
reducing  the  egg  yield.  In  one  case  a 
well  known  breeder  will  be  able,  through 
breeding  along  lines  calculated  to  de- 
velop only  heavy  layers.  In  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  to  sell  a  flock  of  100  or 
200  pullets  with  a  guarantee  that  each 
of  them,  barring  accidents,  will  lay  over 
200  eggs,  if  kept  In  about  the  same  con- 
dition, environment,  etc.,  as  obtains  on 
his  place. 

It  must  be  said  of  Hoganism  that  It  Is 
Inaccurate  with  over-fat,  In  degree  only; 
primarily  It  was  worked  out  on  Leg- 
horns. It  Is  successful  on  any  breed  or 
variety  where  the  operator  Is  possessed 
of  analytical  tendencies.  With  over-fat 
birds  too  great  an  abdominal  area  Is  ap- 
parent and  the  pelvic  bones  are  very 
much  thicker  than  when  In  full  lay. 
Again,  the  heavy  varieties.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes and  Reds,  never  posaoss  the  fine- 
ness  of  abdomin&l  structure,  pelvic 
Jones,  and  clear  evidences  of  what  Is 
fleslgnated  by  Hogan  as  condition. 

In  the  fifth  competition  a  Black  Orp- 
ington pullet  gave  every  Indication  (ex- 
cept pelvic)  that  she  would  lay  lyo 
eggs—she  did  not  lay  an  egg  In  the  365 
«  Jf-  A  '^^^^^  Wyandotte,  with  every 
Indication  that  she  would  lay  over  200 
•ggs,  laid  38,  nature  here  stepping  In, 


according  to  Mendell  (as  ascertained 
from  her  parental  history)  and  contro- 
verting Hogan's  theory.  In  the  case  of 
the  Orpington,  atrophy  of  the  ovaries 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  sterility 
rather  than  an  hereditary^  lack  of  laying 
factor.  Undoubtedly  the  laying  factor 
Is  beyond  the  control  of  external  char- 
acteristics; it  Is  an-  hereditary  posses- 
sion, governed  solely  by  nature,  but  the 
external  characteristics  are  present  with 
the^  laying  factor  in  over  80  per  cent,  of 
all  Individuals;  that  is,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  now.  It  is  apparent 
from  Investigations  now  going  on  that 
a  greater  percentage  of  heavy  layers  can 
be  made  through  certain  mating 
systems,  though  a  year  or  two  more  will 
be  necessary  to  establish  fully  why. 

Intense  observation  is  not  necessary 
to  pick  the  layers  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  accuracy;  a  careful  study  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Hoganism  and  observa- 
tion of  the  practices  of  the  contest  re- 
ferred to  will  enable  the  average  hen 
man  to  "get"  the  drones,  always  remem- 
bering that  the  culled  llock  that  yields 
an  average  of  four  eggs  per  bird  in  seven 
days  is  about  the  maximum,  except  in 
very  small  flocks. 

A  table  of  characteristics  accepted  as 
covering  the  case  is  employed  at  the 
contest  to  determine  probable  capacity 
and    is   given    In   full    herewith^ 

The  subjoined  table,  sets  forth  such 
superflcial  characteristics  as  indicate 
the  productiveness  of  each  individual  In 
certain  pens.  The  characteristics  indi- 
cating productiveness  are: 

1.  Co\oT  of  face,  comb  and  wattles. 

2.  Length  of  body. 

3.  Condition   of    feathers. 

4.  Condition  of  pelvic  bones. 

5.  Distance  between  the  pelvic  bones. 

6.  Distance  between  pelvic  bones  and 
end  of  keel. 

These  characteristics  will  be  number- 
ed, respectively,  from  1  to  6  in  the  table. 
Where  the  expression  "2  F"  appears,  it 
means  that  two  fingers  can  be  placed  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  pelvic,  or  laying 
Ijones,  as  they  appear  through  slight 
pressure  made  by  the  fingers;  thin  or 
thick  pelvic  bones  are  recognizable  as 
Indications  of  high  or  low  capacity,  cou- 
pled with  the  distance  between  the  pel- 
vic bones  and  the  end  of  the  keel,  or 
breastbones,  which  is  also  expressed 
"3  F"  or  "41/2  F,"  etc. 


Where  fiocks  are  bred  up  to  standards 
set  ailong  the  lines  indicated  In  this  re- 
ply the  evidences  of  laying  capacity  arp 
more  pronounced  and  therefore  layerr 
are  more  quickly  and  surely  distinguish- 
able, while  the  operator  of  a  poultry 
plant  is  enabled  to  quickly  separate  the 
layer*  from  the  non-layers. 

To  handle  2700  birds  requires  less  time 
than  the  average  poultryman  imagines 
— 30  to  40  birds  can  be  leisurely  han- 
dled in  one  hour,  at  night,  while  the 
birds  are  roosting — twelve  hours,  four 
hours  each  night,  will  give  a  total  of  360 
birds  at  a  minimum  calculation  or  90 
hours  for  the  job,  seven  and  a  half  even- 
ings. This  handling  contemplates  only 
plain  Hoganism  or  the  simple  elimina- 
tion of  the  non-producers.  For  other 
purposes  more  time  will  be  required,  all 
of  which  will  be  profitably  expended. 


Blue   Hen 


COLONY 
BROODEB 

Thm  big  bvodmr  at  thm  littlm  pricm 

fl4..'>U  Size  large  as  inanv  others  rated  as 
thousand  capacity.  Warms  larga  floor 
space  without  overheat uig  brooder  house. 

Big,  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto- 
matic control,  both  top  and  bottum  drafts. 
Curtain  gives  fre«li  air— prevents  floor  drafts. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

fiOO  chick  Bize— fl4..^ii* 
1000  chick  size— iiy.-so* 

New  Brooder  Book 

shows  why  Tlie  Blue 
Hen  ralMt'fl  more 
chicks  ut  less  cost. 
Get  it  to-tiay,  with 
special  otTer  tn 
(Icalprs  and  farmei' 
aerf'nts. 


Blver 


"4  -•:■ 


^K 


Beware  of  Frosted  Combs 

During  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  breeders  of  fowls  that  have  good- 
sized  combs  suffer  considerable  losses 
from  frosted  combs.  These  should  be 
thawed  out  with  snow  or  cold  water  and 
an  ointment  rubbed  in  gently  with  the 
fingers.  A  very  good  ointment  for  this 
purpose  can  be  made  of  5  parts  of  vase- 
line, 2  parts  of  glycerine,  and  1  part  of 
lurpentlne,  according  to  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  This  re- 
lieves pain  and  reduces  infiammation. 
Frozen  combs  mean  lowered  vitality  in 
the  bird's  body  and  seriously  decreases 
fertility  in  hatching  eggs.     ^ 


Watson  MIg.  Co.  ^oochkj^siiei 
Drawer  46  s^io** 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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(tover  raised 


Itird 


PE.\  C 
3 


1    Ked  Long  llKht  Tnlcli 

2    Ked   Long  Tl^ht   Thick 

:{    Ked  Long  Tlglit   Thick 

4    Ked  LtmK  Tight   Thick 

.'»    Hed   Long  Tight   Thhk 

(All    birds   In    fatty    condition   In   posterior 
portion  of  abdomen.) 


:i  F 
3MtF 
:i  V 
2      F 


4 

4 

r> 
4 
.3 


Red 
Red 
Ited 
Hed 
Hed 


Long 
Long 
Long 
Long 
Long 


•EN   7 

Tight 
Tight 
Tight 
Tight 
Tight 


Thick 
Thin 
Thick 
Hi  in 
Thick 


.3  F 
2  F 
I'/^F 

:i'^F 

2      F 


4»^P 

3  F 

2  F 

4  F 

3  F 


TEN   S    (fatty  condition) 

1  , Hed   Long  Tight  Thick  3      F   •'»      F 

2    Hed  L«>ng  Tight  Thick  3     F     4     F 

3    Red  Long  Tight  Thick  2V.F     4      F 

4    Red  L»mg  Tight  Thick  3^F     4      F 

5  ..Pale  Red  Long  Tight  Thick  2     F     4     F 

PEN   J>    (fatty    Condition 

1    Red  Long  Tight  Thick   3VjF   •r»      F 

2    Hed  Long  Tight  Thin     3     F     4      F 

3    Hed  Long  Tight   Thick  2      F     4      F 

4  ..Pale   Hed  Long  Tight   Thin     3V4F     4      F 

5    Red  Long  Tight  Thick  2     F     3VjF 

PEN  10 

1  .  .  Pale  Hed   Long  Tight   Thick   2     F     4      F 

2    Red  Long  Tight  Thick  2      F     3     F 

3  .  .  Pale  Red  Long  Tight   Thin      1 .    F     3     F 

4    Red  Long  Tight  Thick   1 1'  F     2  Ms 

5    Red  Long  Tight  Thin     1      F     2  "F 

*One  hand. 

Obviously  trapnesting  an  Individual 
(or  a  number  of  layers)  Is  not  sufficient 
as  a  base  for  mating  for  egg  production; 
many  undesirable  qualifications  escape 
the  trapnest.  No  poultryman  wants  an 
Individual  in  his  pen  of  reproducing 
breeders  that  molts  before  November 
1st  (the  trapnest  record  ends  with  the 
365th  day,  so  that  beginning  of  a  trap- 
nest year  may  be  October  Ist,  and  there- 
fore canifot  Include  the  subsequent  per- 
formance), equally  true  is  it  that  tinted 
eggs,  extreme  rest  periods  and  broodl- 
ness  are  not  included  In  the  trapnest 
record  In  an  analytical  sense. 

To  give  value  to  the  trapnest's  recora 
an  intimate  personal  history  of  each  bird 
must  be  made  conjunctively  therewith. 
Cases  are  recorded  In  goodly  numbers 
where  heavy  layers  have  refused  to  mo'.t 
except  In  a  desultory  manner,  occasion- 
ally dropping  a  feather  through  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November  without  any 
appreciable  decrease  In  egg  yield — such 
birds  are  Invaluable  as  breeders  and 
their  kind  can  be  perpetuated  and  In- 
creased through  line  and  severe  in- 
breeding. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  602  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (pre- 
paid). So  confident  Is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the 
results  that  a  million  dollar  bank  guar- 
antees If  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr. 
Reefer  for  his  Free  poultry  book  that 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


Makers  Blue  Hen 
Mammoth  Incubat' 
I  ors  with  Automatic 
Ego  Turner.  Catalog 
FREE. 


1 1000  Chick  si/e 
curtain  remove4 


In  cold  weather 
eggs  are  hard 
to  get.  Worn 
out  by  summer 
your  hens  huddle 

in  corncra,  combs  are 
pale,  they  do  not  lay. 
Sloan'i  Liniment  will  put 
them  in  condition  and 
SMure  you  a  steady  supply 
of  eggs. 

Many  other  farm  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment  in  pack- 
age. At  all  dealers,  25c. 
50c.  and  $1.00  a  bottle. 
The  $1.00  bottle  con- 
tains six  times  the  25c. 


SLOANS 

LINIMENT! 


^*ri{/'^^ 


Sloan  s(^ 
Liniment 

PENETRATES  WITHOUT  RUBBING 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

Charleston.  W.  Vu.,  Jan.  15-20.  Julian  C. 
Byrd. 

Corry.   Va..  Jan.  15-20.     L.  M.  Durham. 

Utlca,  N.  Y..  Jan.  15-21.  L.  J.  Bushnell, 
OrlHkanv.    N.    Y. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  22-27.  Geo. 
I'arent. 

Marietta.   O..   Jan.   22-_'7.     T.   N.   Fenn. 

MIddletown.  Cunn..  Jan.  2.'}-2<>.  Charles  L. 
Bliss. 

Name  following  date  Is  sieiretary  of  the 
show,  whose  address  is  place  stated  unless 
otherwise   sneclfled. 


Ie4  me  inif  you  cfn  the 
snap  as  aPouhty  R^oser 

My  Big  Poultry  Book  "HatcW'.t 
Facts",  sent  free,  will  tell  you  how  to 
bt-come  a  successful  chicken  raiser.  It 
contains  photographs  and  lettersfrom 
Belle  Clity  owners  who  have  won  cups 

>nd  prisaa  fur  hiicb  per  eent  batches.  Whatlhav* 
dona  for  eU>era  I  caa  aaaity  <lo  for  yoa  with  war 

World's  Champion 
Belle  City  Incubator  ^ 

Tha  Intmbator  w<Ui  the  Parmsoo  Baard 
•onatruction.  the  ehotca  of  Amarica's 
moat  aoccnaaful  chicken  raiaera.  Sal** 
«•  tfat*  •v*r  S24.000.  With  tha  book 
come  fall  particulara  about  my  lAW 
Pric*.  Sly  IO'Vmv  NtoNMr-Bacli 
OiMranto*,  my  Sl.OeO  SoMTOfRtS. 
Yoor  ofrportonitF  to  majia  astra  mooey. 
Write  me  today.    .     •    Jiro  Rohan    Proa. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 


GREIDBR'S  PINE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  lired  poultry  for  1917 ;  67  brveds  illustr«te<l 
and  (le«crit«n;  information  on  poultry,  how  to  malt* 
hen»  lay.  grow  chicks— all  facts.  Low  price  00  stock 
•nfl  hat.  hing  egg%.  lncul>ators  and  brooders.  a< 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  10 cts.  Send  today. 
B.  H.  «K£IDEK,     B«x  54.  KWcaa^  Pa. 


The  '^MARVEL'  COLONY  BROODER 
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Coal-biirnInK,  Acir>rrj|iil«tlng       ^^wid^^     ^ 
For  Large  or  SiiimII  Flocks  A^  a  IC^C     «p 

Capacltjr  tTnllmltcd  Broods  lOO  or  lOOO 

Pouch  Feed  Acljustable  Hover 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED        / 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  Thrbc  Chicks 
where  only  One  grew  before,  send  for  our 
Free    Booklets     describing     the    MARVEL    and 

IDEAL,  also  the  Perfection  for  the  beginner.  ( 

i 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

100  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Magic  Brooder-Price  $16.50 


Built  of  solid  cast  iron  with  latest  improved  grate,  large 
ash  pan,  coal  magazine,  automatic  heat  control  top  and 
bottom.     Equipped  with  perfect  gas  escape  sygtem. 

Agents  Wanted.  Write  at  once  for  territory  and 
terms.  You  can  make  mone^  selling  the  Magic  Brooder 
at  $16.50.  It  is  a  perfect  brooder.  Send  for  booklet  tell- 
ing how  to  build  colony  houses. 

Address  UNITED  BROODER  CO., 
370  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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THE   PRACT4CAL.  FARMER 


January  15,  1917: 


All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  dlsciisBipn,  »2.oo  will  be  paid 
for  the  »)est,  and  fioo  tor  tlie  next  best  contriiHition.  and  50c  for  eaili  other  article  pul)liHhed.  Contributions 
must  be  in  our  hands  15  days  before  date  of  issue.  


Tone  No.  1212,  Fkh.  1.— What  has  been 
your  experience  feeding  com  silage  or  mix- 
tures or  it,  to  horses,  mules,  sheep,  swine 
or  poultry  V  Tell  how  much  was  given  at 
each  feed  and  what  was  used  with  it  to 
complete  the  ration.  What  effect  does  it 
appear  to  have  on  the  general  health  of 
the  animals  V  Do  vou  save  any  money  by 
feeding  it  and  selling  other  farm  crops?  Do 
not  write  about  your  experience  feeding  it 
to  dairy  and  beef  cattle  :  we  have  had  lOx- 
perience  I'ools  on  that  subject ;  confine 
yourselves  to  your  experience  with  silage  as 
a  feed  to  sto<k  mentioned  in  the  question. 

Topic  No.  1213,  Ffj^.  1.'.. — What  methods  do 
you  use  for  testing  your  seed  corn?  Do  you 
use  one  of  the  commercial  graders  now  on 
the  market?  I>o  you  treat  the  corn  to 
guard  against  injury  l)y  crows?  Tell  us  of 
any  other  way  you  handle  the  seed  bo  as  to 
insure  a  perfect  stand  of  corn. 

Topic  No.  1214.  March  1. — Do  you  find  oats 
a  profitable  crop?  Do  you  broadcast  or 
drill  them  and  what  fertilizer  do  you  use? 
Can  you  tell  us  how  much  they  cost  you  an 
acre  or  a  bushel  and  what  they  return? 
What  success  have  you  had  cutting  them 
green  for  hay?  Have  you  found  any  crop 
which  vou  can  profitably  substitute  for 
them? 


Topic  No.  1211. — How  do  you  handle  the 

manure  from  your  stock?     Do  you  have 

a  track  carrier  in  the  stable?     Do    you 

pile  the  manure    in   the    barnyard,  in    a 

shed  or  haul  it  direct  to  the  field  ?     Do 

you   use  a  spreader?       Can  you  tell    us 

how    much    it  costs    to    apply  a    ton    of 

manure  to  your  fields  ? 

R.  S.  G.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. — We  aim 
to  handle  the  manure  from  our  stock 
with  the  least  outlay  for  time  and  labor. 
No  track  carrier  is  used,  but  the  stabling 
is  arranged  so  the  spreader  is  brought 
to  the  doors  and  the  manure  forked  into 
it.  We  use  the  spreader  because  it  is  a 
time  and  labor  saver,  and  does  the  work 
very  much  better  than  could  be  done  by 
hand.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  15  years  our  spreader 
has  been  in  use  it  has  cost  but  40  cents 
for  repairs.  The  amount  of  manure 
spread  will  average  60  loads  per  year. 
The  manure  hauled  during  fall  and  win- 
ter is  applied  to  sod  intended  for  corn 
the  following  season,  thus  reducing  the 
loss  of  fertilizer  element  to  the  mini- 
mum. If  for  any  reason  we  are  not  able 
to  haul  the  manure  as  made.  It  is  placed 
under  a  shed,  covering  part  of  the  barn- 
yard, where  it  may  be  treated  to  an  oc- 
casional application  of  acid  phosphate. 
The  cost  of  applying  manure  to  the  land 
varies.  Taken  direct  from  the  stables, 
and  figuring  on  15  loads  per  day  for 
short  hauls  and  10  loads  per  day  for  long 
hauls,  with  a  charge  of  |4  per  day  for 
team  and  labor,  and  $1  per  day  for  use 
of  spreader,  the  cost  will  average  40 
cents  per  load.  When  stored  under  shed 
then  10  cents  per  load  must  be  added 
to  cover  cost  of  handling  from  stables  to 
shed,  making  a  total  of  50  cents  per 
55-buBhel  load. 


H.  E.  S.,  Drewrys  Bluflf,  Va. — I  have 
a  small  amount  of  stock,  just  what  a 
20-acre  farm  will  carry — 20  acres  besides 
pasture  and  woodland.  At  present  I 
have  2  mules,  2  horses  and,  5  cows,  and 
get  a  spreader  load  about  every  four 
days.  I  do  not  use  a  carrl'ir,  but  I  have 
a  good  shed  behind  my  horse  stable,  and 
a  glass  window  (to  let  in  plenty  of 
light)  behind  each  animal,  and  I  clean 
the  stable  through  the  windows  directly 
Into  the  low-down  spreader.  Then  I  drive 
to  the  cow  stable  door  and  clean  the 
stable,  putting  cow  manure  on  top  of 
horse  manure  in  bottom  of  spreader, 
which  helps  to  hold  any  liquid  that  may 
not  be  soaked  up  by  bedding.  I  have 
concrete  floors  in  all  my  stables  and  by 
using  an  abundance  of  bedding  I  save 
practically  all  the  liquid.  -I  try  to  man- 
age to  have  a  piece  of  sod  land  to  haul 
on  in  case  of  extreme  weather.  When 
the  land  is  frozen  or  dry  enough  to 
drive  on  I  put  my  manure  on  alfalfa, 
grass  or  sod  land  Intended  for  corn. 

To  me  the  strong  points  in  this  ar- 
rangement are.  spreader  is  always  un- 
der cover,  always  in  place  ready  to 
load.  The  manure  is  gotten  out  before 
it  has  time  to  lose  in  value.  One  fork- 
ing is  sufficient. 

Frequent  cleaning,  in  hot  weather, 
keeps  down  the  flies,  and  a  great  saving 
in  time,  which  is  money.  Putting  a 
man's  time  at  |1.25  per  day  and  team 
at  $2  per  day,  I  can  get  out  a  load,  about 
1500  pounds,  for  about  40  cents. 


J.  W.  G.,  Glenview,  Ky. — The  manure 
from  the  cow  barn  is  taken  to  the  con- 
crete manure  pit  in  an  overhead  track 
carrier.  The  liquid  manure  is  conveyed 
to  cisterns  through  pipes  leading  from 
the  concrete  gutters  in  the  cow  stables. 
There  are  two  lines  of  these  pipes  lead- 
ing to  two  different  cisterns.  Into  one 
we  run  the  urine,  the  other  receives  the 
wash  water  from  cleaning  up  after  the 
cows.  The  liquid  manure  is  pumped 
into  tanks  mounted  on  carts.  These 
tanks  are  provided  with  sprinkling  at- 
tachments through  which  the  liquid  ma- 
nure is  applied  to  the  lawn  as  a  top 
dressing  (40  acres  in  lawn  and  wood- 
land). The  manure  from  the  pit  and 
that  from  the  horse  stalls  is  spread  di- 
rectly on  the  fields  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter  and  plowed  under.  During 
spring  time,  just  before  rye,  which  has 
served  as  a  winter  cover  crop,  is  ready 
to  turn  under  as  green  manure,  a  heavy 
top-dressing  of  stable  manure  is  applied 
with  the  spreader  and  plowed  under. 

During  the  summer  season  the  manure 
that  accumulates  is  piled  in  a  large  flat 
pile  in  close  proximity  to  several  culti- 
vated fields  and  as  the  crops  are  gath- 
ered this  nt^nure  is  applied  and  plowed 
under.  We  have  found  that  manure  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  rain,  snow  and 
air  loses  the  best  part  of  its  fertility, 
nitrogen,  and  the  quality  of  humus  made 
from  manure  which  has  become  exhaust- 
ed by  leaching,  is  not  equal  to  that  made 
from  fresli  manure  that  is  plowed  under 
as  soon  as  scattered. 

One  man  with  three  horses  and  the 
spreader  will  handle  18  to  20  loads  of  a 
ton  each  when  hauled  to  the  fur.,hest 
field,  24  to  26  in  nearby  ones;  man  and 
team  valued  at  $2.50  per  day  makes  the 
cost  per  ton  about  10  cents. 


H.  E.  Z.,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  —  We 
keep  from  10  to  15  head  of  horses  and 
cattle,  the  latter  on  cement  fioors  In  the 
barn.  We  also  keep  from  600  to  1000 
head  of  poultry.  We  aim  to  remove  the 
manure  from  the  cow  stable  twice  a 
week,  once  a  week  from  the  horse  stable, 
and  about  every  ten  days  from  the  hen 
houses.  We  haul  directly  to  the  field, 
preferably  a  sod  of  Red  clover  or  Crim- 
son clover  to  be  turned  down  for  corn 
or  potatoes.  We  have  a  manure  carrier 
in  the  cow  stable  and  it  works  O.  K.  Our 
farm  is  hilly  and  so  do  not  use  a  spread- 
er. We  estimate  the  cost  of  hauling  a 
ton  of  manure  to  the  field  at  from  25  to 
40  cents,  depending  on  the  distance  we 
have  to  haul  and  the  kind  of  manure. 
We  hold  there  is  less  expense  and  less 
waste  by  applying  the  manure  direct 
from  the  stable  to  the  field  than  any 
other  way.  ,^ 


W.  H.  R.,  Pfilm,  Pa.— I  do  not  have 
a  track  carrier  to  take  the  manure  from 
the  stable,  but  hope  to  get  one  some  day. 
The  cow  stables  are  cleaned  out  every 
morning,  the  manure  being  hauled  Into 
a  corner  of  the  barnyard  with  a  wheel- 
barrow. It  is  then  hauled  to  the  field 
once  a  week  with  a  spreader.  Plenty  of 
cut  straw  is  used  for  bedding,  so  practi- 
cally none  of  the  liquid  is  lost  and  in 
the  short  time  the  manure  lies  in  the 
yard  none  o^  the  nitrogen  or  other  fer- 
tilizing elements  escape.  We  do  not  take 
the  manure  to  the  field  daily,'  because 
there  would  not  be  enough  to  make  a 
full  load  and  it  would  waste  too  much 
time  to  get  the  horses  ready  and  hitch 
and  unhitch  so  often. 

The  cost  of  appyling  manure  depends 
upon  the  distance  It  must  be  hauled. 
We  take  about  one  ton  per  load,  and 
one  man  can  load  and  take  out  around 
ten  loads  per  day,  or  one  ton  per  hour, 
with  three  horses.  Man  labor  costs  me 
15  cents  per  hour,  horse  labor  16  cents, 
and  equipment  8  cents,  so  It  would  cost 
me  71  cents  per  ton  to  apply  manure 
to  the  field. 


of  it.  We  aim  to  haul  the  manure  every 
two  weeks,  depending  on  weather  condi- 
tions. We  do  not  want  to  have  the  ma- 
nure accumulate  in  the  horse  stable  for 
such  a  length  of  time.  This  is  hauled 
out  of  the  stable  with  a  wheelbarrow 
into  a  covered  shed,  where  the  rain  can- 
not leach  it,  and  spread  apart  thinly  so 
it  will  not  heat,  with  the  corresponding 
loss  of  nitrogen.  We  find  that  this  is 
the  cheapest  way  to  handle  manure.  A 
spreader  load  will  weigh  about  a  ton. 
One  man  and  myseif  usually  haul  12 
loads  in  8  hours.  We  consider  the  ma- 
nure spreader  a  great  labor  saver. 

C.  J.  Q.,  Rossviiie,  Md.— To  handle 
manure  economically  and  to  get  the 
most  benefit  from  it,  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  manure  spreader. 
I  have  one  and  I  find  it  about  the  most 
useful  and  most  used  implement  on  the 
farm.  In  our  section  of  Baltimore  Co. 
nearly  every  farm  is  given  over  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables  for  the  wholesale 
market,  and  I,  like  most  of  my  neigh- 
bors, being  very  busy  during  the  summer 
months,  make  and  haul  the  biggest  por- 
tion of  the  manure  during  the  three 
winter  months. 

Nearly  all  of  the  stable  manure  I  haul 
on  my  spreader  direct  to  the  field  ^nd 
spread  as  a  top-dressing  on  kale,  or 
spinach,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
land  is  not  too  soft  to  drive  on.  If  we 
have  a  soft  spell  and  cannot  use  the  ma- 
nure spreader,  I  have  it  hauled  out  and 
put  in  a  large  fiat  pile  about  3  or  4  feet 
high,  well  packed  down. 

I  have  only  a  few  cows,  and  these  are 
kept  in  a  stable  to  themselves,  with  a 
barnyard  about  60  feet  square.  The  ma- 
nure from  this  stable  is  spread  out  on 
the  field  also,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  it 
is  spread  in  the  barnyard  together  with 
plenty  of  straw  or  marsh  grass  to  absorb 
all  the  liquid  portion.  In  the  spring  as 
soon  as  plowing  begins  we  haul  the  ma- 
nure from  this  yard  and  spread  on  the 
land  about  to  be  plowed.  During  the 
winter  when  the  roads  are  in  condition  I 


haul  from  50  to  75  4-horse  wagon  loads 
of  manure  from  the  city.  This  will  cost 
from  $1  to  $1.50  a  load  of  about  2  to  3 
tons.  By  sending  in  a  load  of  cordwood 
it  about  pays  for  the  manure  and  haul- 
ing. Taking  the  manure  I  buy,  with 
what  we  have  at  home,  the  average  cost 
applied  to  the  land  will  come  somewhere 
near  $1.50  per  ton. 


imm 

Farm.  Gsrdca  tmi  On&srJ  T«ob 

Answer  the  fanners'  bisr  qnestiona. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  leas 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant* 
itiff  potatoes?  How  make  hiffh 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high   priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Unir 
form    depth;    even 
spacina;.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Miaaes 
No  Doubles 

Bat«iianMTgCo.,Bos  IB,  Grenloch.N.J. 


W.  P.  B.,  Quarryville,  Pa.— Our  busi- 
ness is  feeding  steers.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  33  head.  For  the  last  20 
years  we  have  been  hauling  the  manure 
direct  to  the  field  from  the  stable.  We 
do  not  have  a  litter  carrier.  We  simply 
back  the  manure  spreader  into  the  sta- 
ble, throw  on  the  manure  and  haul  it 
out  to  the  field.  We  find  that  this  is 
not  only  the  cheapest  way.  but  we  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  plant  food  out 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 

Keeping  OUT  OUST  and  RAINrKeepin^  IN  OIL 


SPLASH 

OILING 

SYSTEM 


Constantly 
Flooding  Every 
BearingWithOil 

DOUBLE  GEARS -Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 

Every    feature    desirable   in   a  windmill  in  the 

AUTO-OILED    AERMOTOR 

Wriie    AERMOTOR    CO. 

2S90    West    12th    Street  CHICAGO 


Don't  Pot  Your  Trees 


Spade-dug  holes,  like  pots, 
confine  and  cramp  the  roots. 
Set  your  trees  out  in  blasted 
holes.  Stop  the  big  percentage 
of  early  losses.  Make  them 
grow  sturdy,  hearty  and  fast. 
Cash  in  on  your  investment 
quicker  by  getting  earlier 
yields. 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 


.n^rr/Tr?n''l'.*;?.;;;?tX^^^^  lightens  labor  and  increase.^  profits. 


tret  planted  in  spade-dui  hole. 

Practical  Proofs 

E.  J.  Barker,  Beech  Bluff,  Tcnn.: 
says:  "I  would  not  set  trees  with- 
out firflt  subsoiling  with  explosives, 
even  if  it  cost  four  timc:i  the 
amount." 

J.  C.  Satlor,  Penna.,  says: 
"Blasted  trees  the  finest  iu  the 
orchard." 

O.  C.  LANGFtELD.  Calif.,  saya: 
"Planted  14,000  trees  with  dyna- 
mite— advanced  value  of  land  from 
tl5  to  $200  per  acre  in  less  than 
a  year." 


It  loosens  the  earth,  makes  better 
rootage  and  provides  increased  nourishment 
for  young  trees.  It  rejuvenates  old  trees 
and  makes  them  bear. 

GET  THIS  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

Describes  the  use  of  Red  Cmss  Farm  Powder  for 
tree  plantinK.  land  clearing,  suDsoilinK.  ditchinK  and 
many  other  things.  TelU  what  thi^  modern  method 
has  done  for  hundreds  of  orchardists  and  farmers. 
Write  to-day  for  tltia  interesting  188-page 

Handbook  of  Explosives  No.  37 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmiaston,  Delawar* 


EROT      LaugK- 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


at  Extra  Hard  Clay,  Cobblestone 
Land,  Sod,  or  Sticky  Soils 


This  General  Purpose  Plow  is 
guaranteed  to  do  the  best  work  of 
any  General  Purpose  Plow. 

Long  Beam,  High  Throat,  No 
Choking.  Light  draft,  steady, 
and  easily  handled. 
We  make  plows  for  every  purpose  and  use  only  the  best 
grades  of  iron,  mixed  with  the  utmost  care  to  ensure  strength. 
The  Moldboards  are  perfectly  chilled,  will  wear  12  years.  Shin 
Piece  chilled,  extra  long,  chilled  landside. 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  use  Le  Roy  General  Purpose 
Chilled  Plows  say  they  will  do  the  work  where  others  fail. 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Ic  Roy  Plows  and  write  to-day  for 
catalog  to 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO^  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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I  G.  S.,  Union,  O.— It  is  our  custom 
to  haul  manure  direct  to  the  field  as  it 
is  made  by  our  large  number  of  horses, 
cows  and  sheep.  It  is  generally  applied 
to  a  sod  field  that  is  to  be  turned  under 
and  planted  to  corn.  In  the  spring  Ume 
when  the  fields  and  lanes  are  too  soft  to 
permit  hauling,  the  n^^ure  is  ricked  be- 
hind the  horses  and  cows  until  condi- 
tions are  right  for  hauling.  The  stables 
are  extra  wide,  with  plenty  of  room  back 
of  the  animals.  This  method  may  seem 
'  like  a  slovenly  one,  or  the  lazy  man's 
way  of  doing  things,  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford a  covered  barnyard  and  want  to 
get  the  most  possible  good  out  of  the 
manure.  This  is  especially  true  at  this 
time,  when  all  fertilizer  materials  are 
high'  in  price  and  the  manure  is  from 
animals  that  have  been  fed  high-priced 
feeds,  rich  in  protein,  which  make  valu- 
able manure.  Of  course,  the  sheep  ma- 
nure is  only  taken  from  the  stables 
every  few  months. 

A  large  apple  orchard  is  on  the  farm, 
which  has  a  growth  of  heavy  blue  grass, 
and  it  is  our  custom  to  mulch  the  or- 
chard every  year  with  manure  and,  of 
course,  this  affords  a  place  to  haul  it 
when  cleaning  the  stables  and  the  fields 
are  too  soft  to  permit  hauling  on.  The 
manure  will  not  cut  in  this  blue  grass 
Bod  even  in  the  wettest  weather.  We 
have  used  a  manure  spreader  for  some 


ten  years  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able implements  we  possess.  No  manure 
is  left  to  leach  In  the  barnyard  e  cept 
what  collects  around  the  straw  stack 
when  feeding  cattle  in  the  open.  No  ac- 
count has  ever  been  kept  of  the  cost  of 
covering  an  acre  of  ground  with  manure. 


H.  P.  T.,  Ulster,  Pa. — Our  method  of 
removing  manure,  we  believe,  is  the 
easiest  and  most  economical  of  time  and 
labor,  and  has  the  least  loss  of  fertility. 
Four  years  ago  we  put  in  a  concrete 
floor  in  the  basement  of  our  barn,  and 
arranged  so  that  our  stock  stood  tails 
toward  the  center  driveway.  We  have 
stanchions  for  34  head  and  they  make  a 
good  load  each  day.  The  first  season  we 
used  a  wagon  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  next  fall  we  bought  a  spreader.  In 
buying  a  spreader  care  should  be  used 
to  get  one  adapted  to  the  hauling  of  ma- 
nure direct  from  the  stable.  We  made 
the  mistake  of  buying  the  wrong  kind 
and  it  gives  us  some  trouble  with  the 
apron.  The  cost  of  a  good  spreader  is 
not  much  more  than  a  carrier  with 
tracks.  I  can  harness  our  te?im,  hitch 
on  spreader,  put  on  manure  from  all  our 
stock,  drive  to  the  field  and  spread  in 
one-half  hour;  figuring  labor  at  40  cents 
per  hour  would  make  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing our  manure  20  cents  per  day  for  34 
cattle  and  4  horses. 


have  a  large  orchard,  but  try  to  make 
what  we  have  profitable.  Of  course,  all 
good  stuff  is  sold  except  what  we  desire 
for  ourselves,  and  then  the  culls  are 
worked  up  and  cannM  with  our  canning 
machine.  My  husband  sells  lots  of 
produce  direct  from  the  wagon  in  town, 
and  I  often  go  with  him  and  take  a  lot 
of  canned  goods  and  things  out  of  sea- 


son, which  sell  readily;  besides,  we  have 
quite  a  good  trade  worked  up  with  our 
grocerymen  in  town.  It  is  astonishing 
the  amount  of  stuff  that  can  be  put  up 
from  culls  from  a  small  orchard,  and 
in  the  end  it  will  be  surprising  the 
amount  of  money  this  stuff  will  bring 
when  it  is  saved.  It  is  very  pleasant 
work,  keeps  the  young  folks  interested. 
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Thia  it  the  (ttrm  women't  own  department — for  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  everyday  interect  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite* — and 
expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


February  1. — In  what  ways  during  the  past 
year  have  you  made  extra  spending  money 
'or  yourself  or  for  some  special  purpose? 
Describe  fully  any  method  which  you  have 
found  particularly  profitable,  especially 
any  new  plan. 

Febri-ary  15. — Tell  us  about  keeping  summer 
boarders.  What  things  do  you  do  which 
seem  to  please  them  the  most?  How  much 
do  vou  charge  a  week  and  do  you  find  It  a 
profitable  undertaking  ? 

March  1. — What  have  you  found  to  be  the 
greatest  labor  saving  device  for  your  in- 
side duties?  Tell  us  how  much  it  cost  and 
what  influenced  vou  to  buy  or  install  It. 
What  are  some  of  Its  advantages? 


G«f  your  contribution  in  marlv  if  it  doma  not 
reach  us  at  leatt  IS  dav»  bmform  thm  date  of 
itMue,  it  will  be  too  late. 

Do  you  utilize  the  cuIU  from  your  orchard 
and  vineyard — apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums  or  grapes — and  if  so,  how  do  you 
do  it?  Do  you  consume  all  these  cull 
products  at  home  or  do  you  have  some 
to  sell,  and  if  so  what  prices  and  profits 
do  you  get  from  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  B.,  Blanchard,  Pa. — My  hus- 
band says  that  if  there  is  one  verse  of 
Scripture  which  I  obey  literally  it  is: 
"Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing 
be  lost."  So,  of  course,  I  utilize  the 
culls  of  the  fruit,  of  which  we  have  an 
abundance  of  all  kinds.  However,  I  am 
not  the  type  of  woman  who  sells  the 
choice  fruit,  leaving  the  culls  for  her 
family,  nor  do  I  care  to  make  extra 
money  merely  that  it  may  be  put  in  the 
bank,  I  like  to  practice  economy  and 
utilize  every  product  of  our  farm  that 
we  may  have  the  money  for  the  comforts 
and  little  luxuries  that  make  our  home, 
to  all  the  family,  the  most  attractive 
place  we  can  find. 

All  the  culls  of  the  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  etc.,  I  make  into  jelly  or 
marmalade,  some  of  which  we  keep  for 
home  use,  and  the  rest  I  sell  at  15  cents 
per  glass  in  a  nearby  town  to  regular 
customers.  The  culls  of  the  grapes  I 
make  into  grape  juice.  Here  are  my  last 
year's  profits.  ( 

500  glasses  of  jelly  at  15c $75.00 

80   Va-pint  bottles  grape  juice 

at  25c 20.00 


moth  or  wind  storm  brings  down  quite 
a  few  during  the  .  summer  and  fall 
months.  These  1  gather,  wash,  quarter, 
cut  out  all  imperfections,  stew  until  ten- 
der and  mash  through  a  colander,  which 
is  easier  than  peeling  them.  Return  to 
the  fire,  sweeten,  add  spices  to  taste,  cook 
until  quite  thick  and  can.  When  apples 
are  large  I  peel  and  stew,  or  bake  in  a 
covered  pan  with  sugar  to  make  syrup 
enough  to  cover,  adding  nutmeg  to  some 
jars  and  spices  to  others. 

If  I  can  pick  up  a  few  quarts  of  cran- 
berries at  a  bargain  1  stew  them  with 
apples  in  any  proportion,  and  make  a 
delicious  sauce.  When  my  jars  are  full 
I  dry  the  remaining  apples.  I  use  a 
peeler,  but  windfalls  do  not  make  nice 
rings,  so  I  cut  fruit  in  quarters  by  hand, 
dip  in  weak  salty  water  (1  part  salt  to 
99  parts  water);  this  makes  the  dried 
fruit  lighter  in  color  and  does  not  affect 
the  taste  at  all.  I  spread  on  my  porch 
roof  to  dry. 

We  use  our  cull  peaches  to  can  as  pie 
peaches.  The  fruit  that  is  not  flt  for 
table  use  we  feed  to  the  pigs. 

The  little  shabby  bunches  of  grapes  I 
pick  off  and  can  for  pies,  or  cover  with 
boiling  spiced  vinegar  for  pickle. 


Total.       $95.00 
225  lbs.  of  sugar  at  8c $18.00 

Profit,      $79.00 

I  did  not  count  cost  of  glasses  or  bot- 
tles, which  I  bought  some  years  ago.  and 
which  my  customers  return  to  me  each 
year. 

Krs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La.— We 
K«ep  our  orchard  well  sprayed  and  do 
not  have  as  many  waste  apples  as  our 
PA'o'hhors.     But   an   occasional   codling 


'  Mrs.  E.  E.  R.,  Beading,  Pa. — Apples 
are  our  most  important  fruit  crop,  and 
therefore  we  have  most  culls  in  that 
line.  All  are  consumed  at  home,  as  we 
have  our  own  cider  press.  Before  the 
apples  are  ripe  enough  for  apple  butter, 
they  are  made  into  vinegar,  which  sells 
a  year  later  for  12  or  15  cents  a  gallon. 
Later,  when  the  apples  are  ripe  enough 
to  cook  soft,  the  second  grade  are  used 
for  dried  apples  and  the  culls  made  into 
cider  and  boiled  into  apple  butter. 

We  figure  30  bushels  of  apples  at  10c. 
a  bushel,  6  bushels  of  seconds  at  40c.  a 
bushel,  which  make  about  60  gallons  of 
cider  and  3\U  bushels  of  dried  apples. 
Thirty-five  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
are  added,  which  brings  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial to  $7.85.  This  amount  makes  not 
less  than  25  gallons  of  apple  butter, 
which  we  sell  at  25c.  a  quart,  or  85c. 
a  crock.  Twenty-five  gallons  are  worth 
$21.20;  by  deducting  $7.85  we  have 
$13.45  for  our  labor,  which  is  done  in 
two  days.  We  boil  from  50  to  150  gal- 
lons each  year. 

Peach  culls  are  sold  at  the  orchard  for 
25c.  a  basket.  What  are  unfit  for  sale 
are  fed  to  the  pigs,  which  make  good 
growth  on  them. 


Mrs.  N.  M.  R.,  Ozark,  111.— My 
method  of  utilizing  cull  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles is  not  a  new  way  of  doing  it,  but 
it  would  be  new  business  to  many  farm 
housewives,  I  have  two  quite  large  girls, 
and  also  two  boys,  and  they  are  as  good 
helpers  as  ever  could   be.     We  do   not 


Zero  Outside 
Summ^Withiii 

IN    thousands   of   happy   homes, 
people  are  livmg  in  solid  comfort 

because  they  own  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace. 
This  is  the  furnace  that  warms  a  house 
through  one  register.    Entrance  hall,  Uving 
room,  dining  room,  bathroom  and  all  up- 
stairs is  just  like  toast,  regardless  of 
how  the  winds  may  howl  outside. 
There  is  but  one  register  hole  to  be 
the  whole  house,  and  of  course  no  pipes  to 
the  cellar  and  carry  dust  upstairs.    The 
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The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

can  be  installed  at  any  time  without  inconven- 
ience.   It  saves  35^0  of  fuel  (abundantly 

proved  by  testimony)  because  its  heat  is  direct  and 

because  a  patented  triple  casing,  without  which  no 

pipeless  furnace  can  be  a  success, 

prevents  radiation  in  any  direction 

except  up  through  the  register. 

Mr.  John  E.  Drach.  New  Windsor.  Md.. 
writes  this:  "Our  house  has  ten  large 
rooms  and  is  on  a  high  hill.  Two  rooms 
are  exposed  to  the  north  winds  but  the 
furnace  heats  them  just  the  same  as  the 
other  rooms."  Hundreds  of  people  write 
such  letters—we've  a  book  of  them.    Sup- 

e3se  you  write  Mr.  Drach  yourself,  sendioi 
im  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope, 
and  get  his  testimony  direct. 

There's  a  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town-- 
see  him  soon.  If  you  don't  know  who  no 
is,  write  us  and  we'll  tell  you. 

Let  u«  »*nd  you  our  f  rem  hookUt  eon' 
taining  our  rmmarkabim  guarant*m» 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 
4623  Cost  St.  CiBCniMti,  Ohio 


Indoor  Qoset 


More   Comfortable, 
Heahlifoly  Conyenient 

Eliminfttea  the  ont-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  om«> 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
plftcea  for  germa.  Bare  • 
warm,  aanitarr.  odorleaa 
toilet  right  in  yoTir  hoase. 
No  going  oat  In  oold  weather. 
A.  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  Bute  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTKLY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Aarwher*  In  The  Hooae 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemioal  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  yoa  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Mo  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloeet  absolutely  guaran* 
teed,    write  for  full  description  and  price. 

lOWI  SAIITMI  MFI  M..183B  lOWE  tlOa.,  lETIOrr, 

Aak  sixnit  th*  Bo-8«a  WMtMtsod — Hot  umI  Cold  mCM. 
Kmml—  W»t«r  Wltboot  Phapbing    *'*"'• 


96  ExqtfisH e 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 

Let  ua  maifyoa  thia^b  ■ 

book  of  tb«  very  Istaat. 

up-to-data  N«w  York  Btjrlaa  io  wmll-papcra  —  tha  Boat  b««ntlf«l 

KttoTDS  abown  In  maay  irvmn.    Don't  avlect  yovr  Dapcr  until  rov 
*•  soen  thrm.   Boaatiiy  your  ontirobocDa  and  dolt  at  i 
Our  remarkably  low  prioaa  Da«io  ata«  for  a  doabla  roll. 

S9o  pagfrnrm  m  big 


FREE 


Write  as  a  postal  toda^. 
ulyoo 


This  bis  oew  book  talla  bow  yoa  can  do  tba 
work  yoursalf  .quickly  and aasily .  maklVis 
tha  parlor,  dtiunw  room,  badrooaa  and 
hall    brWiitar.   eboMior,  raUrcly 


«rant  to 
-  juat  say, 


Jaa  those  9S  cMriffawl  pattarna  wa 
aand  yoayrM.  WrHa  Doatal  nmm 
ky.  "Saixr  Wad  Papa*  Book." 


8111   Stereo  Bldg.,  Now  YoA 


Coffee  Facts 

Nearly  every  man  and  woman  enjoys  a  cup  of 
good  cotr«>e  HPd  whilp  care  ehoiili)  be  ex»TrlBf<l  in 
niaktnK  cotTf-e  for  the  t«»>le,  much  dei)enrt«  upon 
the  roaaliii!,'  ami  curing  of  the  coffee  •►erry  to  give 
you  tiie  t)et<t  reoults. 

Reid's  No.  7  Coffee 

is  diffprent  from  any  coffee  «>ld  In  the  United 
Statin  because  it  is  ^oroaoted  and  cured  that  all  of 
the  oliJectlDiial'le  featur«'«  have  been  removed. 
Itich.  aniooth.  fragrant  and  pleasing.  Sold  outnlde 
of  IMiilarielpbia  by  mail  only.  Three  pound  pack- 
age aent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  |l.0O.  One  pack- 
ase  will  make  you  a  regular  buyer.  At  least  ten 
extra  cups  to  the  pound. 

C.  K.  REID  A  CO..  Hygienic  Coffee  Roasters. 
1226  Filbert  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Getlkiwer 
STOVE 


Write 


SO  Days  Trial  of  the  "KASY" 
Vacuum  VVaslier  takes  yon 
away  from  A\asliboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  n  n  w 
before  the  heavy  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process,  see  how 
U  seems  to  have  the  washlug 
etisy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

8100  E.Wator  St..  Syracus*.  N.  Y. 

Pleaw*  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


SAVE 

MAMFY  for  the  Kala- 
_  mvubi  niazoo  Cataloflr 
—newest  style  rantres— new  features,  white 
enamel  splasher  backs,  etc.  Highest  qaality 
at  wholesale  prices.  300.000  s.iiisfied  ownem. 
«•  payfriilM— ««ick  tliipiRML  Ask  fof  Catalog  Nt.  194 

KALAMAZOO   STOVK    COMPANY 

Manu  f  aeture  rs 
MUUUZOO,    MICHIGAN 


Diivd  li>  \tt\j 


Retailers'   PflCCCC 
30c  Quality    U  U  T  T  C  C 

Direct  from  WhoieMilcr  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

LBS.    FOR 

Bean  or  Ground 

DeUyered   free   within   300   miles  by    parcel  post 
10  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Mil«« 

Satisfaction  (tiierantepd  or  nionev  refnnrte<1 
CILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  2S3-37  WashinftMi  St.,  New  Terfc 

F*^TAIU,I-HF,r)  7fi  N  KAKS 
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and  they  are  allowed  to  share  In  the 
money  and  thus  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  them  contented  on  the  'arm. 

I  often  see  large  piles  of  apples  and 
other  stuff  lying  on  the  ground,  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  ready  market  for  it  in 
the  green  state  it  rots,  while  it  could  be 
made  quite  profitable  if  properly  put  on 
the  right  market.  Too  bad  to  think  of 
this  when  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
need  the  food,  and  the  farmer  also  often 
needs  the  money.  If  he  realized  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  the  cash  out  of  such 
culls  there  would  be  much  less  waste.  I 
can  put  up  and  sell  cheaper  than  the  fac- 
tory can  and  still  live,  for  it  is  iurning 
a  waste  into  profit,  as  we  already  have 
the  good  stuff  sold  and  the  culls  would 
go  to  waste  otherwise. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  D.,  Mallet  Creek,  O. — There 
are  many  ways  in  which  one  can  utilize 
the  waste  products  and  at  the  same  timo 
receive  considerable  revenue,  which 
helps  out  at  this  time  of  year  toward 
furnishing  Christmas  gifts  for  your 
friends.  This  fall  we  had  a  great  many 
apples  and  pears  that  were  not  salable 
on  the  market;  we  also  had  a  surplus 
last  year  which  we  had  made  into  jelly  at 
the  cider  mill.  We  stewed  and  sifted 
our  pears  and  apples  half  and  half,  then 
took  about  one  quart  of  jelly  to  one  gal- 


lon of  sauce  and  stewed  it  down  thick, 
then  added  2  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  any 
spices  we  cared  to.  We  sold  all  of  thia 
product  we  could  spare  at  $1  per  gallon, 
the  purchasers  declaring  it  the  best  they 
had  ever  tasted. 

From  our  vineyard  we  make  grape 
juice  from  the  smaller  stems  that  would 
not  sell  on  the  market.  This  sells  readily 
to  our  city  customers  at  a  good  price. 
To  make  this  we  stem  the  grapes,  cover 
with  water  and  cook  them  about  30  min- 
utes, drain  them  over  night;  in  the 
morning  measure  the  juice  and  add  a 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar  for  every  3 
quarts;  boil  four  minutes  and  bottle. 

A  nice  way  to  dispose  of  extracted 
honey  that  has  candied,  Is  to  cut  it  into 
cubes  and  dip  in  melted  chocolate.  This 
sells  readily  at  from  40  to  60  cents  per 
pound.  With  a  load  of  these  products 
in  the  auto  my  husband  and  I  visit 
Cleveland  occasionally  (about  30  miles 
distant)  and  at  night  return  $10  to  $15 
richer,  besides  having  a  sort  of  holiday. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  C,  Swanton,  O. — I  will  not 
say  that  we  make  use  of  all  the  culls 
from  the  orchard,  as  that  would  be  al- 
most impossible,  but  as  the  small  per- 
fect fruit  is  just  as  good  as  the  larger, 
we  sell  the  large  and  use  the  small  and 
imperfect  fruit  for  home  use.     I  always 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  'When  ordering  >vrite  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


dry  apples  and  peaches  for  pte  In  win- 
ter. Peel  them,  remove  core  or  seed  and 
put  out  in  the  sun  as  soon  in  the  morn- 
ing as  possible.  If  the  sun  is  hot,  as  il 
is  in  summer,  fruit  will  dry  almost 
enough  in  one  day.  We  like  dried  pears, 
too,  but  always  take  those  too  ripe  to 
take  to  market.  Peel,  core  and  dry  them 
in  the  oven,  as  the  hot  sun  is  too  slow 
for  ripe  pears;  they  are  too  full  ot 
sugar.  We  also  can,  preserve,  make 
jelly  and  butters  of  the  culls.  What  cull 
apples  we  cannot  use  for  house  use  we 
make  into  cider,  which  makes  vinegar 
and  will  sell  at  a  good  profit.  All  the 
fruit  we  can  dry  extra  finds  a  good  sale 
at  the  local  stores.  I  often  can  fruit 
juices  and  make  jelly  in  the  winter 
when  sugar  is  cheap.  The  cull  grapea 
never  go  begging,  as  we  can  grape  juice 
to  drink.  The  children  just  love  It,  but 
do  not  care  for  wine.  We  all  like  grape 
butter,  and  I  believe  it  could  be  sold  to 
a  good  advantage  at  the  home  stores. 
We  can  always  sell  all  the  apple  butter 
we  make,  for  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
gallon.  We  get  20  to  25  cents  per  gal- 
lon for  good  apple  vinegar. 


partment  of  Agriculture  for  exhibition 
at  the  show.  No  entrance  fee  is  required 
and  entries  will  be  received  as  late  as 
Wednesday  morning,  January  24.  Pre- 
mium list  and  entry  blanks  can  be  ob- 
tained from  E.  K.  Hibshman,  State  Col. 
lege.  Pa. 


S102 — Ladles*  waist.  Cut  In  sizos  .10  to 
44  inrhps  bust  measur..  The  waist  is  made 
with  yokes  nt  the  front  and  bark,  renter- 
front   and   front  yoke  are  in   one. 

«112 — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4.  (\. 
8  and  10  years.  Lont;  or  short  sleeves  may 
be  used  and  the  dress  has  a  two-gored  plaited 
skirt. 

R10t> — Infant's  kozywrap.  Cut  In  sizes  %. 
I.  2  and  .S  years.  The  pattern  consists  of  a 
wrap,  hood  and  pad. 

R1H».— Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  «.  ft.  10 
•nd  11!  years.  The  dress  has  a  separate 
f^lero.    one-piece    aklrt    and    long    or    short 

7»a« — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  t© 
42  Inches  bust  measure.     This  waist  is  cut  in 


the  new  style;  the  iJack  and  front  yoke  are 
in  oii«  piece. 

HUm — Ladies'  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  .1«.  ."^8 
and  40  inches  bust  measure.  Cheviot,  serge 
or  chinchilla  may  be  used  for  this  coat. 

Ki;ui — noy.s'  Itussian  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2. 
4  and  «  .vears.  This  suit  has  a  smart  closing 
«>utllne.  Is  fitted  with  a  pocket  and  has 
straight  trousers. 

8ia7. — Misses'  dress.  Cut  .in  sizes  14  to 
20  years.  The  dress  has  a  plain  waist  and 
a  three-gored  skirt. 

7n43. — Children's  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  2.  4 
and  6  years.  Wash  materials,  serge  or  cordu- 
roy  can    be   used    for   this   dress. 

8020 — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  is  cut  In 
one  piece. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owins  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
T,J*y\*  qji«rterly  fashion  magatine  called-'Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dre8smaker''-which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•*/?.'*  "  PO'^P****  '*>/  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  orde.  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  Mnd  a  copy  of  the  latent  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Mrs.  H.  D.  S.,  Schnecksville,  Pa. — 
The  culls  from  most  of  the  fruits  raised 
on  our  farm  are  made  into  jams,  jellies 
and  marmalades  for  home  use.  A  good 
many  cull  and  windfall  apples  we  make 
into  apple  butter.  It  is  boiled  out  of 
doors  in  a  big  copper-lined  iron  kettle. 
A  similar  kettle  of  boiling  cider  is  kept 
over  the  fire  and  added  to  the  apple  but- 
ter as  needed.  The  apples  must  be 
stirred  constantly  to  prevent  scorching. 
It  must  be  cooked  for  several  hours,  or 
until  a  little  placed  In  a  dish  does  not 
appear  watery.  To  12  pails — each  hold- 
ing 12  liquid  quarts — of  the  pared  and 
quartered  apples — "schnitz"  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  call  them — we  use  one 
barrel  of  cider,  40  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  14  pound  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  This  makes  about  26  gallons  of 
apple  butter.  We  dispose  of  it  to  cus- 
tomers to  whom  we  sell  other  produce. 
We  have  several  families  who  take  10 
gallons  each  year,  and  we  received  one 
order  this  year  for  20  gallons.  We  de- 
liver it  In  gallon  crocks,  and  receive  75 
cents  a  gallon,  but  refund  10'  cents  for 
each  empty  crock  returned. 

Any  additional  surplus  of  apples  we 
make  into  cider,  which  we  allow  to  be- 
come vinegar.  We  have  three  or  four 
barrels  of  vinegar  for  sale  each  year. 
This  brings  us  20  cents  a  gallon  at  re- 
tail, or  15  cents  wholesale. 

Our  surplus  grapes  we  make  into 
grape  juice,  canning  It  in  glass  fruit 
jars,  and  find  it  Iceeps  perfectly.  We 
have  never  tried  to  sell  It,  but  believe^ 
we  could  easily  make  a  market  for  it,' 
as  it  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  highly  ad- 
vertised brands. 

_j 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  expected  to 
attend  the  State  Corn,  Fruit.  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts, Vegetable  and  Wool  Show  and  the 
meetings  of  the  various  agricultural  as- 
sociations to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  Jan- 
uary 22  to  26,  and  the  week  promises  to 
be  the  most  important  from  an  agricul- 
tural standpoint  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  in  the  state. 

The  show  itself  will  be  a  monster 
event,  with  corn,  fruit,  vegetables,  but- 
ter, milk  and  wool  from  all  sections  and 
there  will  be  much  rivalry  for  the  cash 
prizes  which  have  been  tendered  for  the 
winners  in  the  various  classes.  The 
county  class  will  determine  the  cham- 
pion com  county  in  the  state,  but  the 
competition  promises  to  be  very  keen  in 
all  classes.  Already  hundreds  of  ears  of 
corn  and  many  boxes  of  apples  have 
been   received  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 


See  that  •*knife-and-plate'» 
—  how  they  work  in  abso-' 
lute    contact     with    each    ! 
other.     The  *'Enterprise'»  '*^ 
razor -edged,  four-bladed 
steel    knife   and    perforated 
steel  plate  cut  meat  and  all 
food  into  tiny,  tender  mor- 
sels  just  like  a  pair  of  shears 
would  cut.     They  do  not  rend,  tear, 
mash  or  squeeze  out   the  rich,  nour- 
ishing   juices.         All     the     original 
flavor  and  nourishment  of  the  food 
is  retained.     The 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

is  made  in  72  sizes.  For  household 
use,  No.  5,  Family  size,  $2.00  ;  No. 
10,  large  size,  $3.00. 

Tonr  dealer  can  tnpplj  you.  Look  for 
the  name  "Enterprise." 

A  different  type  of  chopper,  st  a  lower  price,  is  the 
"Eaterprise"  Food  Chopper,  bavinr  four  cutters. 
Small  size.  tl.2S.  Family  tize.  SLSO.  Larre 
•ize.  t2.2$. 
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Joy  Blackberry ,St.Re«UR«spben7.VaaF1e«t 
Hybrid  Strawb«rri*s,  Idaal  and  Caco  Grapes. 
Everybody  '•  Currant.  Van  Fleet  Gooceberry. 

My  Catalog  No.  1 

— an  illustrated  book  of  64  pages,  tells  all  about  them 
ana  describes  also  all  "the  eood  old  varieties"  of 
small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for  planting  and 
culture,  and  tells  about  the  Bom  Lorett  Rose  that 
I  am  giving  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of 
superior  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nnt  Trees,  Hedve 
Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Send  for  it  todar.  It 
is  free.  Quality  unsurpassed — prices  low.  39th 
year — 200  acres. 
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The  value  and  need  of  a  newspaper  In  the 
household  was  never  greater  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  great  war  in  Europe  Is  now 
hair-way  Into  Its  third  year,  and,  whether 
peace  be  at  hand  or  yet  be  far  off.  It  and  the 
events  to  foilow  It  are  sure  to  be  of  absorbing 
Interest  for  many  a  month  to  come. 

These  are  world-shalclng  affairs.  In  which  the 
United  (States,  willing  or  unwilling,  Is  oom> 
I>elled  to  take  a  part.  No  Intelligent  person 
can  Ignore  such  Issues. 

THETHRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD'S  regular 
subscription  price  Is  only  tl.OO  per  year,  and 
this  pays  ror  166  papers.  We  offer  this  an- 
equBliied  newspaper  and  The 
PraetlcAl  Farmer  together  A  ^  ^  fS 
for  one  year  for M'  *  •  *  *^ 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  the  two 
papers  is  fl.SU. 
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There  should  be  a  SIMPLEX  TESTER  on  your 
FARM,  to  SHOW  jou  the  amount  of  lime  and 
irrouud  limestone  your  soil  contains  and  the 
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Other  People's  ^Business 

*The  RomanUc  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Date 


<By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

(Copyrigbt  IS16,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company) 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  woman's  club. 

Persis  Dale  was  under  no  misappre- 
hension regarding  her  standing  In  the 
community.  She  fully  appreciated  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  pillar  of  Clematis 
society  and  would  have  accepted  as  her 
due  the  complimentary  implication  of 
Mrs.  Warren's  post-card,  even  if  its 
duplicates  had  not  offered  a  similar 
tribute  to  at  least  thirty  of  her  acquaint- 
ances. The  invitations  were  all  written 
in  Mrs..  Warren's  near-Spencerian  hand, 
the  Vs  expanding' blottily  at  the  tips, 
the  curves  of  the  capitals  suggesting  in 
their  sudden  murky  expansion,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  after  its  union  with  the 
muddy  Missouri. 

"As .  one    of    the    representative 
women  of  Clematis,  you  are  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.   Sophia  Warren,   Saturday  the 
12th  inst.  at  2  P.  M.    Object  of  meet- 
ing the  organization  of  a  Woman's 
Club  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  horizon  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers and   uplifting   the   community 
as  a  whole.     Please  be  prompt." 
The  arrival  of  the  postman  while  Per- 
sis was  busy   with  a  fitting,   gave  Joel 
time  to  examine  the  mail  and  frame  a 
withering  denunciation  of  Mrs.  Warren's 
plan.    He  sprung  the  same  upon  his  sis- 
ter with  pyrotechnic  effect  a  little  later. 
"A  woman's  club!     Clematis  is  getting 
on.     Pretty  soon  the  women'll  be  smok- 
ing cigarettes  and  wanting  to   run   for 
mayor   and   letting   their   own    rightful 
sphere  go  to  the  everlasting  bow-wows. 
Expand  their  horizons!   What's  the  good 
of  a  horizon  to  a  woman  who's  got  a 
house  to  look  after,  and  a  man  around 
to  do  her  thinking  for  her?     If  women 
folks  nowadays  worked  as  hard  as  their 
grandmothers  did,  we  wouldn't  hear  any 
of  this  nonsense  about  clubs.     As  good 
old  Doctor  Watts  says: 

"  'For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.'  " 

Persis,  arranging  a  cascade  of  lace, 
over  the  voluptuous  bosom  of  her  ad- 
justable bust-form,  stood  back  to  get  the 
effect.  "Maybe  you're  right,  Joel,"  she 
acknowledged  placidly,  "but  I'm  going  to 
that  meeting  at  Sophia  Warren's  Satur- 
day, if  I  have  to  sew  all  Friday  night  to 
get  my  week's  work  out  of  the  way." 

In  the  face  of  masculine  scoffs,  which 
sometimes,  as  in  Joel's  case,  became  de- 
nunciatory rather  than  humorous,  about 
twenty  of  the  representative  thirty  Mrs. 
Warren  had  called  from  her  list  of  ac- 
quaintances, accepted  the  invitation  and 
were  on  hand  at  the  hour  designated. 
The  opposition  of  sundry  husbands  and 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  those  unattached 
males  who  disapproved  of  women's  clubs 
on  general  principles,  had  lent  to  the 
pi  eject  the  seductive  fiavor  of  forbidden 
fruit.  The  women  who  donned  their 
Sunday  best  that  Saturday  afternoon 
had  an  exhilarating  sense  of  adventure. 
Even  Annabel  Sinclair,  Invariably  bored 
by  the  society  of  her  own  sex,  made  her 
appearance  with  the  others  and  from  her 
post  of  observation  in  the  comer,  noted 
the  effect  of  lavender  on  Gladys  Wells' 
complexion,  and  wondered  that  Thad 
West's  mother  didn't  try  anti-fat. 

As  the  clock  struck  two,  Mrs.  Warren 
rose  with  a  Jack-in-the-box  effect  from 
behind  the  table  where  she  had  en- 
sconced herself  after  welcoming  the  last 
arrival.  Mrs.  Warren  had  taught  school 
before  her  marriage  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  her  present  responsibility 
her  voice  and  manner  reverted  to  their 
earlier  pedagogical  precision.  As  she 
rapped  the  assembly  to  order,  she  had 
every  appearance  of  a  teacher  calling  on 
the  A-class  to  recite 

"Ladies,  I  am  glad  to  see  so  maay  of 
you  punctual.  Miss  Persis  Dale  has  sent 
word  that  she  will  be  detained  for  a  lit- 
tle by  the  pressure  of  Saturday's  work, 
but  that  she  will  join  us  later,  and  un- 
doubtedly other  tardy  arrivals  will  have 
excuses  equally  good.  And  now,  ladles, 
the  first  business  of  the  afternoon  will 
be  the  electkJh  of  a  chairman." 

"Oh,  you've  got  to  be  chairman,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  West  conversationally  from 
the  largest  armchair.  "None  of  the  rest 
of  us  know  enough."  Corroborative 
nods  and  murmurs  approved  the  sugges- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Warren  acknowledged  the 


compliment  by  a  prim  little  bow. 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  make  this  In 
the  form  of  a  motion,  Mrs.  West?" 

"Why,  ye-es,  I  s'pose  so,"  returned 
Mrs,  West,  visibly  startled  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  she  had  performed  that  feat 
without  a  realizing  sense  of  its  monen- 
tous  character. 

"Is  there  a  second  to  this  motion?" 

The  chilling  silence,  which  the  first 
hint  of  parliamentary  procedure  imposes 
on  the  most  voluble  gathering,  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  technicalities,  was  broken 
at  length,  by  the  voice  of  Susan  Fitz- 
gerald, who  said  faintly,  "I  do,"  and 
blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"You  have  heard  the  motion,  ladies. 
All  In  favor  signify  it,  by  saying  aye" 

Twenty  voices  in  unison  gave  an  effect 
at  once  businesslike  and  harmonious; 
and  the  representative  women  of  Clem- 
atis looked  vaguely  pleased  to  find  their 
end  so  easily  attained. 

"Contrary-minded,  the  same  sign."  A 
breathless  pause  while  the  assembly 
waited  for  the  daring  opposition  to 
manifest  itself.  "The  motion  appears  to 
be  carried,  carried  unanimously,  ladies. 
I  thank  you  for  your  confidence.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  organizing  ourselves  so  as  to 
expand  the  horizon  of  the  Individual 
members" — Mrs.  Warren  was  quoting, 
unabashed,  from  her  own  post-card — "In 
addition  to  uplifting  the  community  as 
a  whole." 

The  chairman  went  into  temporary 
eclipse  by  taking  her  seat,  and  the  gath. 
erlng  no  longer  frozen  Into  speechless- 
ness by  the  realization  that  there  was  a 
motion  before  the  house,  rippled  out  in 
brook-like  fluency. 

"I  think  a  card  club  would  be  just  too 
grand  for  anything,"  gushed  Gladys 
Wells  with  an  effect  of  girlishness,  quite 
misleading.  "My  cousin  in  Springfield 
belongs  to  a  card  club,  and  they  have 
just  the  grandest  times.  Everybody  pays 
ten  cents  each  meeting,  and  that  goes  for 
the  prize.  My  cousin  won  a  perfectly 
grand  cut-glass  butter  dish." 

"I  don't  see  how  parlor  gambling 
would  help  uplift  the  community,"  com- 
mented Mj-s.  Richards  coldly  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room. 

The  seemingly  Inevitable  clash  was 
averted  by  Susan  Fitzgerald,  who  rose 
and  addressed  the  chair,  a  feat  of  such 
reckless  daring  as  to  reduce  the  assem- 
bly to  instant  dumbness. 

"Mrs.  President,  I  think  a  suffrage 
club  is  what  we  need  In  Clematis  'most 
of  anything.  We  women  have  submitted 
to  being  downtrodden  long  enough,  and 
the  only  way  for  us  to  force  men  to'  give 
us  our  rights  Is  to  organize  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  It's  time  for  us 
to  arise — ^to  arise  in  our  might  and  defy 
the  oppressor." 

Susan  subsided,  mopping  her  moist 
forehead  as  If  her  oratorical  effort  had 
occupied  an  hour,  rather  than  a  trifie 
over  thirty  seconds.  Gradually  the  meet- 
ing recovered  from  Its  temporary  par- 
alysis. 

"If  It's  going  to  be  that  sort  of  a  club, 
I'm  sure  Robert  wouldn't  approve  of  my 
having  anything  to  do  with  It,"  Mrs. 
Homblower  remarked  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, though  apparently  addressing 
her  remarks  to  her  right-hand  neighbor. 
"Robert  Isn't  what  you'd  call  a  tyrant, 
but  he  believes  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
master  In  his  own  house.  If  he  thought 
there  was  any  danger  of  my  getting  in- 
terested In  such  subjects,  he'd  put  his 
foot  right  down  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  It." 

The  ghost  of  a  titter  swept  over  the 
gathering.  Mrs.  Homblower,  though 
fond  of  fiaunting  her  wifely  subjection 
In  the  faces  of  her  acquaintances,  never 
failed  to  get  her  own  way  in  any  do- 
mestic crisis  where  she  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  form  a  preference.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  poor  susan  Fitzgerald, 
for  all  her  blustering  defiance  of  the 
tyrant  sex,  could  in  reality  be  over- 
awed and  browbeaten  by  any  male  not 
yet  out  of  kilts.  Before  the  phantom- 
like laughter  had  quite  died  away.  Mrs. 
Homblower  added  majestically:  "But  I 
don't  want  my  opinions  to  count  too 
much  either  way,  as  I  may  be  leaving 
Clematis  before   long." 

The  expansion  of  the  horizon  of  the 
representative  women  of  Clematis,  with 
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the  incidental  uplift  of  the  community, 
was  immediately  relgated  to  the  back- 
ground of  interest.  "Leaving  Clematis!" 
exclaimed  a  dozen  voices,  the  accent  of 
shocked  protest  easily  perceptible  above 
mere  surprise  and  curiosity. 

Mrs.'  Hornblower,  in  her  evident  en- 
joyment of  the  sensation  of  which  she 
was  the  center,  was  in  no  hurry  to  ex- 
plain. 

"We're  thinking  of  selling  the  farm 
and  investing  in  an  apple  orchard,"  she 
announced  at  length.  "Robert's  worked 
hard  all  his  life,  and  we  think  it's  about 
time  he  began  to  take  things  easy.  The 
comp'ny  undertakes  to  do  all  the  work 
of  taking  care  of  the  orchard  and  mar- 
keting the  fruit  for  a  quarter  of  the  net 
profits,  and  that'll  leave  me  and  Robert 
free  to  tra^vel  'round  and  enjoy^  our- 
selves. We're  looking  over  plans  now 
for  our   villa." 

Even  Annabel  Sinclair  straightened 
herself  suddenly,  galvanized  into  closer 
attention  by  that  magic  word. 

"I've  heard  tell  that  there  was  lots  of 
money  in  apples,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  West. 
"But  I  didn't  s'pose  there  was  enough 
so  that  folks  wouldn't  need  to  do  any 
work  to  get  it  out." 

"You  see,  people  in  general  don't  ap- 
preciate what  science  and  system  can 
do."  patronizingly  explained  Mrs.  Horn- 
blower.  "If  you'd  read  some  of  the 
literature  the  Apple  of  Eden  Investment 
Comp'ny  sends  us,  it  would  be  an  eye- 
opener." 

"Ladies,  ladies!"  expostulated  the 
chairman,  "we  are  forgetting  the  object 
01  our  meeting."  Then  temporarily  set- 
ting aside  her  offlcial  duties  in  favor  of 
her  responsibility's  hostess,  she  hurried 
forward  to  greet  a  new  arrival.  "So 
glad  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Leveridge.  But 
I'm  sorry  you  couldn't  persuade  young 
Mrs.   Thompson  to  accompany  you." 

"She'd  agreed  to  come,"  replied  Mrs. 
Leveridge.  loosening  her  bonnet-strings 
and  sighing.  "But  at  the  last  minute 
she  found  it  wasn't  possible." 

The  room  rustled  expectantly.  There 
is  always  a  chance  that  the  reason  for  a 
bride's  regrets  may  be  of  interest. 

"Nothing  serious,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs. 
West  insinuatingly. 

Mrs.  Leveridge's  sigh  was  provocative 
of  further  questions. 

"Well,  no,  and  then  again,  yes.  It 
isn't  anything  like  a  death  in  the 
familv.  But  you  don't  have  to  live  long 
to  find  out  that  death  ain't  the  worst 
thing." 

"My  goodness,  Minerva,"  exclaimed 
Susan  Fitzgerald,  aghast.  "What's  hap- 
pened?" 

Mrs.  Leveridge's  deliberative  gaze 
swept  the  silently  expectant  company. 

"Of  course,  I  wouldn't  repeat  it  every- 
where. But  I'm  sure  anything  I  say 
won't  go  a  step  further." 

Twenty  voices  replied,  "Of  course 
not,"  with  a  unanimity  which  gave  it 
the  effect  of  a  congregational  response 
in  the  litanj*. 

Mrs.  Leveridge,  having  made  terms 
with  her  conscience,  from  all  ai)- 
pearances  rather  enjoyed  the  responsi- 
bility of  enlightening  her  audience,  "It's 
her  husband." 

"Her  husband!"  cried  Susan  Fitzger- 
ald protestingly;  "why,  she  hasn't  been 
married  six  months." 

Mrs.  Leveridge's  smile  showed  more 
than  a  tinge  of  patronage. 

"If  you'd  ever  been  married  yourself, 
Susan,  you'd  know  that  six  months  was 
enough,  quite  enough.  If  he's  that  kind 
of  a  man,  six  weeks  is  about  as  long  as 
he  can  keep  on  his  good  behavior." 

"He  hasn't  been  beating  her,  has  he?" 
asked  Mrs.  Hornblower,  her  voice  drop- 
ping to  a  thrilled  whisper. 

"No,  I'd  call  it  worse  than  that  my- 
self. You  see  when  I  stopped  for  Mis' 
Thompson,  on  my  way  here,  I  found  her 
crying  and  taking  on  something  terri- 
ble. She  had  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
of  course  I  s'posed  it  had  brought  some 
bad  news  that  was  working  her  up,  and 
I  begged  her  to  tell  me  about  it  so's  to 
ease  her  mind,  you  understand. 

"Well,  she  kept  on  moaning  and  cry- 
ing, and  at  last  it  all  came  out.  It  seems 
that  when  she  went  to  the  closet  to  get 
down  her  jacket,  a  coat  of  her  husband's 
fell  oft  •the  hanger.  The  pockets  was 
stuffed  with  letters,  the  shiftless  way 
men-folks  have,  and  they  went  sprawling 
all  over  the  floor.  She  picked  Up  this 
among  the  rest.  It  was  addressed  to  W. 
Thompson,  at  some  hotel  in  Cleveland, 
and  it  had  been  forwarded  to  the  city 
office  of  his  firm.  And  seeing  it  wa«  a 
dashing  sort  of  writing  that  stretched 
clear  across  the  envelope,  and  dldn'>  Iook 
a  mite  like  business,  she  was  curious  to 
kDow  what  it  was  about." 


"Now,  don't  tell  me  there  was  any- 
thing bad  in  that  letter,"  implored  Mrs. 
West.  "I  always  thought  young  Mr. 
Thompson  had  such  a  -nice  face." 

"Well  if  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,  he  hasn't  any  more  looks  to  boast 
of  than  a  striped  snake.  It  was  a  let- 
ter from  a  girl,  a  regular  love-letter  from 
start  to  finish.  It  opened  up  with 
'Tommy  Darling.'  " 

"But  young  Mr.  Thompson's  name  is 
Wilbur,"  somebody   objected. 

"I  guess  the  Tommy  was  pet  for 
Thompson.  The  envelope  was  directed 
to  W.  Thompson  and  you  can't  Squeeze 
a  Tommy  out  of  a  W,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try.  The  girl,  whoever  she  is, 
has  gone  into  it  with  her  eyes  open.  Two 
or  three  times  she  dropped  little  hints 
about  his  wife.  Didn't  say  tvife  right 
out,  you  know.  It  was  kind  of  veiled, 
but  you  couldn't  help  understanding." 

"Was  there  any  name  signed?"  asked 
Annabel  Sinclair,  opening  her  lips  for 
the  first  time  that  afternoon.  She  her- 
self had  long  before  realized  the  unad- 
visability  of  sigrning  one's  name  to  one's 
epistolary  efforts. 

"  'Twas  just  signed  'Enid.'  There  was 
a  monogram  on  the  paper,  but  I  couldn't 
make  it  out.  Seems  as  if  you  could  find 
'most  any  letter  in  a  monogram.  The 
paper  was  nice  and  heavy  and  all  scent- 
ed up.     Poor  Mis'  Thompson!" 

"She  ought  to  leave  him,"  exploded 
Susan  Fitzgerald.  "And  I  shouldn't 
blame  her  a  mite  if  she  poisoned  his 
coffee  first.  If  women  could  vote,  they'd 
send  a  man  like  that  to  the  gallows." 

Mrs.  V-^est  championed  the  absent  sex. 
"In  a  case  of  that  sort,  Susan,  you  can't 
put  all  the,  blame  off  on  to  the  man. 
There's  a  woman  in  it,  too,  every  time, 
and  the  one's  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  the 
other  is  in  the  mire.  And  like  as  not," 
continued  Mrs.  West,  a  tell-tale  tension 
in  her  voice,  "he  was  a  nice,  clean-mind- 
ed young  man  when  she  came  along, 
making  eyes  at  him,  like  a  snake  charm- 
ing a  sparrow.  I'm  not  crazy  about  vot- 
ing, but  if  I  had  the  ballot,  I'd  vote  for 
locking  up  those  kind  of  women  and 
keeping  every  last  one  of  'em  at  hard 
labor  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives." 
The  moment  was  electric,  and  Mrs. 
Warren  hastily  proffered  he^  services  as 
a  lightning-rod.  "Is  she  gciug  to  leave 
him,  do  you  think?" 

"Well,  I  guess  she's  cot  a  crazy  notion 
in  her  head  that  maybe  he  can  explain. 
I  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  that  idea.  As 
I  said  to  her,  a  man  capable  of  anything 
of  that  sort  won't  stop  at  lying  out  of 
it.  And  I  should  judge,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Leveridge,  "that  young  Mr.  Thompson 
would  be  capable  of  a  real  convincing 
lie.  He  don't  look  wicked,  but  he  does 
look  smart." 

The  outer  door  opened  and  closed  with 
an  impetus  just  short  of  a  slam,  irre- 
sistibly suggestive  in  some  obscure 
fashion,  of  the  entrance  of  ardent  youth. 
"1  didn't  think  'twas  worth  while  to 
ring,"  explained  Persis  Dale,  nodding  to 
the  right  and  left  as  she-  advanced  to 
greet  her  hostess.  "Sorry  to  be  so  late. 
I  guess  you've  got  everything  pretty 
nearly  settled  by  now."  She  bowed 
rather  stiffly  to  Annabel  Sinclair,  sitting 
silent  in  her  corner,  and  acknowledged 
with  reluctant  admiration  that  the 
woman  certainly  was  a  credit  to  her 
dressmaker. 

A  guilty  constraint  settled  upon  the 
gathering  so  fluent  a  moment  before,  and 
psychologically  considered,  there  was 
food  for  reflection  in  the  sudden  embar- 
rassed silence.  These  good  women  were 
far  from  being  vulgar  gossips  with  one 
or  two  possible  exceptions.  They  were 
shocked  at  this  unanticipated  revelation 
of  human  perfidy.  The  young  wife, 
humiliated  and  heart-broken  before  the 
morning  glow  of  romance  had  faded 
from  her  marriage,  had  their  profound- 
est  sympathy.  Yet  when  the  curtain 
rises  on  a  human  drama,  however  tragic 
its  development,  the  little  thrill  that 
runs  over  the  audience  is  not  altogether 
unpleasant.  Regrettable  as  it  is  that 
Othello  should  smother  his  wife,  there 
seems  a  certain  gratification  in  making 
ourselves  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  operation.  It  was  the  consciousness 
of  this  unacknowledged  satisfaction 
which  rendered  Mrs,  Warren's  guests 
abashed  at  Persis'  advent,,  like  children 
discovered  in  some  forbidden  pastime. 
They  avoided  one  another's  eyes,  assum- 
ing an  expression  of  grave  absorption, 
whose  obvious  implication  was  that  the 
uplifting  of  the  community  was  the  mat- 
ter most  In  their  thought. 

With  all  her  interest  in  other  people's 
affairs,  the  personality  of  Persis  Dale 
was  as  a  killing  frost  to  many  a  flour- 
ishing scandal.    She  had  a  readiness  to 


believe  the  best,  a  reluctance  to  condemn 
her  fellow  men  on  anything  short  of 
convincing  proof,  fatal  to  calumny.  Al- 
though perhaps  justified  in  thinking  the 
worst  of  young  Mr.  Thompson,  no  one 
present  felt  disposed  to  enlighten  Persis 
as  to  the  character  of  the  discussion 
v/hich  had  engrossed  a  gathering  con- 
vened for  the  high  moral  purposes  out- 
lined on  Mrs.  Warren's  post-card. 

"I — we — well,    we    have    not    reached 
any   conclusion   as   yet,"   explained   the 


chairman  of  the  meeting,  with  a  nota- 
ble accession  of  color.  "Several  sugges- 
tions have  been  made,  however,  and  we 
hope  you  will  have  something  to  add." 

Persis  would  not  have  been  Persis  had 
she  failed  to  have  eomething  to  suggest. 
Whether  her  businesslike  methods  aided 
in  bringing  matters  to  a  focus,  or  wheth- 
er the  change  was  due  to  a  conscience- 
stricken  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  rep- 
resentative women  of  Clematis,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  deliberations  of  the  body 
were  not  again  sidetracked  by  the  in- 
trusion of  personal  matters.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  afternoon  was  transacted 
v/ith  a  rapidity  putting  to  shame  some 
more  pretentious  conventions,  the 
women  wisely  refusing  to  be  hampered 
or  restricted  by  the  tangles  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  in  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  much  really  important  legisla- 
tion is  strangled. 

When  the  meeting  adjourned  at  quar- 
ter of  six,  an  hour  which  sent  prudent 
housewives  scurrying  homeward,  Mrs. 
Sophia  Warren  was  the  duly  elected 
president  of  the  Clematis  Woman's  Club, 
while  Susan  Fitzgerald  had  accepted  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  the  organization. 
The  members  had  voted  to  meet  weekly, 
taking  up  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  current  events,  the  two  sub- 
jects to  divide  the  program  equally.  The 
club  was  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to 
grapple  with  questions  of  civic  improve- 
ment, and  already  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  arrange  for  a  Harvest 
Home  Festival  at  the  cdunty  almshouse 
for  the  edification  of  the  inmates.  It 
really  began  to  look  as  if  the  horizon  of 
a  number  of  people  would  be  enlarged 
and  the  community  as  a  whole  uplifted, 
v/ith  or  without  its  consent. 

{Continued  next  issue.) 
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adlan  Manufacturere.  and  exporting  to  all  C<,hi\- 
tries:  lust  nent  a  $30,000  shipment  to'Sw.  i  i. 
Little  dealers  cannot  compete.  We've  no  Travel- 
ling  Ayants.    We  want  BEEF  HIDES,  too,  paylim  20  | 


cants  for  SHEER  HIDES.  30  cents  for  OREEt  CALF  SKIKS.  ind 
HORSE  HIDES  up  to  $K.OO  e.i<h.  We  want  your  GINSEM 
and  60L0EH  SEAL.  Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  TRAPPERS  GUIDE. 
It  is  Fraa.  WE  TAN  all  kinds  of  Hides,  making  gar- 
msnts  for  our  Customers,  from  their  hides.  SHIP  US 
TOUR  FURS  AND  HIDES.  TODAY.  Ask  your  Banker  aiout 
us.  The  OLD  SQUARE  DEAL  HOUSE.  EsUxhlVihed  60  ymA 
WEIL  BROftT A  CO..    lex  F.  67,    FORT  NATRE.  IRDIUIA. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


RtdataaBushCar.  Pay  forltontof  yourcommlsslonal 
on  sale*,  my  agents  are  making  money.    8hlpnieQti| 

Wkm  Pass.,  »0  M.  ». ,    .  '" 

or  monay  back. 
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10  Dnys  FRZE     Send   No  ivloncy^ 


W«dont  ••IT you  to  pay  us  a  eont  until  you  have 

ttted  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days. 
tiien  you  may  return  it  at  otir  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Too  can't  poastbly  loss  •  cant.  Ws  want  to  prors  to  yoa  tost  it  mnkM 
•n  ordinary  oil  laous  look  liks  a  candle;  beats  eleetrie,  fasoUns  or  *ectr 
haa.  LiKhta  and  fa  jmt  oat  like  old  oil  lamp.  iMtS  by  U.  8.  OoTertf 
Bent  udMlssdiDff  Universities  sbowtbst  It  .      •--     ^ 

Bams  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  bnroseo*  (coal  oil),  bo  odor,  smoke  or  ooiss.  ainple,  dean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  elreedy  enjoylna  this  powerfol,  whit«. 
stead?  Ufffat.  oesrest  to  sonlight.  Wen  Ooltf  Madal  at  Pansma  Ezpoeittoa- 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  Sffe.    Gnaranteed.  , 

•1000  Rewsrci  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  tw  an  oil  Ismp  eqotl 
to  the  new  Alsddin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  In  oar  circnlar). 
We  want  ona  user  In  aaolileasllty  to  whom  we  can  refer  eostom*  VAurt 
are.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introdnctory  offer  to  mske.  I OUI  > 
onder  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  qnick  for  our  10-Day  E  B  C  E 
AbBoloUly  Fn»  TrialPropositioo  end  learn  how  to  get  ona  free,  r  ll  k  b 
MANTLS  LARi^  CORMPANV.     175  AlsddIn  Building.  CHICAOO,  ILU 

(Caal  OIU  Marine  Laa«  Haaaa  Is  Mm  WarM 

B^«f  aoldMytUas  iabU><^ 
...wj^.    ,^oblo.»»J* 
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Care  of  Lambs 


The  lambing  time  of  the  ewe  flock  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  entire 
manageqient  of  sheep  on  the  farm.  The 
gestation  period  is  from  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days.  If  a  breeding  record  is  kept,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  know  just  when 
the  lamb  crop  may  be  expected.  If  the 
ram  has  been  permitted  to  run  with  the 
flock,  the  exact  date  of  breeding  may  not 
have  been  recorded,  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual ewes  must  be   closely  observed. 

The  usual  signs  of  lambing  are  that 
the  ewe  will  stand  around  and  seek 
places  where  she  can  be  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  pen  or  yard.  Another  sign 
is  the  unusual  distention  of  the  paunch 
and  the  enlarged  udder.  This  is  especial- 
ly noticeable  a  day  or  two  before  the 
ewe  is  to  lamb. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  trim  the  tags 
of  wool  from  around  the  udder  a  short 
time  before  the  ewes  are  expected  to 
lamb.  Unless  this  is  done  the  lambs 
are  apt  to  get  them  in  their  mouths  in 
attempting  to  locate  the  teats,  and  often 
serious  Intestinal  trouble  is  caused.  It 
is  best  to  do  this  on  a  mild  day  so  as 
not  to  expose  the  udder  too  suddenly 
to  the  severe  winter  weather. 

The  profits  from  a  flock  of  sheep  are 
dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
number  of  lambs  that  are  saved.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  place  where  the  ewes  can 
be  put,  80  that  they  are  not  in  with  the 
main  flock  at  the  time  of  lambing.  As 
soon  as  the  lambs  are  born  each  ewe 
should  be  made  to  know  her  own.  There 
is  usually  very  little  trouble  from  this 
sdurce.  If  it  is  possible,  have  the  ewe 
lick  the  lamb  dry.  If  there  is  difficulty 
in  getting  her  to  do  this,  it  may  help  to 
sprinkle  the  lamb  with  a  small  amount 
of  salt. 

A  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  lamb 


is  during  the  first  two  or  three  days. 
If  at  all  possible,  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  fairly  warm  or  comfortable  place. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days  they  can  with- 
stand a  great  deal  of  cold,  as  long  as 
they  are  kept  dry. 

The  lambs  should  be  allowed  a  small 
amount  of  grain  as  soon  as  they  will 
take  it.  They  will  begin  to  nibble  at 
some  feed  at  the  end  o^  a  week  or  ten 
days.  While  they  will  not  take  rery 
much  at  this  time,  they  will  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  eating  a  small 
amount  of  grain,  which  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  their  growth.  The  place  to 
feed  the  grain  should  be  where  the  ewes 
cannot  get  at  it  A  good  plan  is  to  pro- 
vide a  lamb  creep  in  the  pen,  where  the 
lambs  can  crawl  in  without  making  an 
effort,  but  that  will  not  allow  the  ewes 
to  get  in.  The  trough  should  be  made 
so  that  the  lambs  cannot  get  into  it. 
It  should  be  from  6  to  8  inches  from  the 
ground,  with  a  board  over  the  top  so 
that  the  lambs  can  get  their  heads  into 
the  trough.  If  the  trough  is  left  open, 
the  lambs  will  walk  in  the.  feed  and 
waste  a  great  deal.  A  small  allowance 
of  corn  meal  with  a  little  oil  meal  in 
it  makes  a  desirable  mixture  to  begin 
with.  After  the  lambs  are  accustomed 
to  taking  the  grain  feed,  they  should  be 
fed  a  mixture  of  five  parts  corn  meal  and 
one  of  oil  meal,  or  if  goood  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  is  available,  the  oil  meal  may 
be  eliminated,  or  fed  in  smaller  amounts. 
It  pays  well  to  force  the  lambs,  especial- 
ly if  they  are  to  be  prepared  for  early 
summer  market.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  dispose  of  all  surplus  lambs  early  in 
the  summer,  as  this  will  do  away  with 
the  trouble  of  feeding  them  through  the 
late  summer,  and  there  is  very  little  dan- 
ger of  internal  parasites  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  July  or  first  of  August. 


Management  of  Brood  Sows 


The  successful  growing  of  hogs  is  de- 
pendent largely  upon  the  proper  man- 
agement of  the  brood  sows  before  and 
after  farrowing.  The  size  and  condition 
of  their  litter  at  farrowing  time  also 
largely  determines  the  value  of  the  pig 
crop.  When  the  sows  are  large  and 
strong  healthy  Utters  are  farrowed  and 
raised  and  the  Initial  cost  of  the  pig 
crop  is  materially  I'educed.  This  is  de- 
termined by  taking  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  brood  sow.  since  her  last  litter 
of  pigs. 

After  breeding  the  sows  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  place  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  exercise.  This  is  essential,  so 
it  keeps  the  body  in  good  physical  con. 
dition  and  the  sow  is  in  much  better 
shape  for  farrowing.  Exercise  must,  in 
many  cases,  be  forced  upon  brood  sows 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  lazy 
and  will  not  move  about  on  their  own 
accord.  It  is  often  advisable  to  feed 
them  some  distance  from  their  sleeping 
quarters,  so  as  to  get  them  to  take  the 
needed   exercise. 

The  brood  sow  should  be  kept  gaining 
■lightly  in  weight  from  the  time  she  is 
bred  up  to  farrowing  time.  If  she  does 
not  gain  in  weight  she  is  not  receiving 
food  enough  to  maintain  her  own  body, 
and  certainly  cannot  develop  a  strong 
litter  of  pigs.  The  ration  fed  should  have 
enough  protein  to  insure  the  proper  de- 
▼elopment  of  muscle,  bone  and  connec- 
tive tissue  in  the  litter.  On  the  other 
band,  if  the  brood  sows  are  allowed  to 


get  too  fat  the  reproductive  organn  are 
surrounded  by  fat,  making  farrowing 
difficult  and  the  per  cent,  of  loss  high. 
Sows  In  such  condition  are  also  more 
apt  to  He  on  their  young.  On  many 
farms,  corn  is  the  principal  feed.  To 
this  there  is  no  objection  If  It  Is  properly 
balanced  with  some  nitrogenous  feed,  as 
tankage.  A  tomblnatlon  of  ten  parts 
of  corn  and  one  part  tankage  makes  a 
desirable  ration,  especially  if  the  sows 
can  have  access  to  a  small  ainount  of 
cloyer  or  alfalfa  hay.  The  hay  will  give 
a  little  bulk  to  the  ration  and  also  add 
some  protein. 

The  feeding  of  the  brood  sow  at  far- 
rowing time  should  be  especially  guard- 
ed. If  a  good  brood  sow  is  fed  a  full 
ration  up  to  farrowing  time  she  will 
have  trouble  delivering  her  litter  and 
there  is  also  danger  of  milk  fever.  A 
few  days  before  farrowing  a  complete 
change  takes  place  in  the  system  of  the 
sow.  Instead  of  supplying  food  directly 
to  the  litter,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  gestation  period,  the  food  nutrients 
are  used  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk. 
There  is  danger  of  over-stimulating 
this  if  she  is  kept  on  full  feed,  which  re- 
sults in  milk  fever.  Several  days  be- 
fore farrowing  time  the  ration  should 
be  reduced  to  half  the  normal  amount. 
Do  not  feed  the  sow  at  farrowing  time, 
not  for  24  or  36  hours  afterwards.  Give 
ber  all  the  hike-warm  water  she  wants, 
with  possibly  a  small  amount  of  meal 
of  soflM  kind  in  it.     After  two  or  thrse 


Eas)r  to  Thm-TOjr? 

BECAUSE  the  women-folks  can  turn  as 
slow  as  they  please,  and  stUl  get  all 
the  cream! — true  of  no  other  separator. 
Most  separators  have  to  be  turned  55  to  60 
turns  a  minute  or  they  lose  cream.  But  if 
you  want,  you  can  turn  a  Sharpies  at  only 

38  or  40  revolutions  per  minute  and  still  get  a 
perfect  skim — for  the  wonderful  Suction-feed  drinks 
up  the  milk  only  as  fast  as  it  can  perfectly  sepa- 
rate it.  .Again,  the  bowl  hangs  from  a  single 
frictionless  ball-bearing  running  in  a  constant  bath 
of  oil.  That,  too,  means  easy  turning.  The  bowl 
has  no  heavy  discs  in  it — ^little  power  is  required 
to  set  it  spinning. 

SHARPLES 

^%  SUCTION-FEED  p^ 

Cream  separator 


—is  the  only  separator  that  will  skim 

clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
—is  the  only  separator  that  delivers 

cream  of  unchanging  thickness — all 

speeds 
—is  the  only  separator  that  you  can 

turn  faster  and  finish  skimming 

quicker 
— is  the  only  separator  that  has  just 

one  piece  in  the  bowl — 

no  discs,  easy  to  clean 
—is  the  only  separator 

with  knee-lov^r    supply 

tank  and  a  once-a- 

month  oiling  system 

Made  and  strongly  guaran- 
teed by  the  largest  and 
oldest  separator  factory  in 
America.  Repair  cost  is 
practically  nothing — so  rug- 
gedly built  that  many  a 
Sharpies  has  not  cost  one  dollar 
for  repairs  in  fifteen  years.  Over 
a  million  users — in  every  dairying 
country  of  the  world.  Send  for 
catalog  to  Dept.   40. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Cbester,         .        ,        .        p^. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

■  :   Chicago    San  F^aadMo    Portland   ToroBto 


ffy  jVr  i» 


^"  Book  of  TantSnH"  Gates 


Jaat  drop  me  «  postal  and  I  will  send  jroa  ■  copy  postpaid.  Qaotes  rvmuk- 

abljr  low  prieM  on  conplete  Wktea  ready  to  baiic:  alao  tella  bow  to  mate 

6  year  snaraateed  CANT-SAQ  Gates  at  home  in  jroor  spars  time  and 

save  money.    Shows  why  these  easy  swiosinff  oatas  mmx  9tm,  drac. 

twiat  or  break  down— yet  east  less  than  any  other. 

Cost  Lm  TkM  JUI-Vood-Latt  Three  TIms  ••  Lmc 

Made  with  either  4  or  e-ineb  boards,  doobis  boltad  between  8  ansie 

steel  uprights    not  screwed  or  nailed.    No  nails  to  nther  nvt  or 

pall  oat— no  wood  Joints  to  rot.    Guaranteed  for  B  years.    Oyer 

600.000  now  in  ose.     Can  be  f  urnishsd  with  Elsvatinff  Attachment. 

MBtyt' Free  Trial 

raady  to  baait  or  joat 

Steal*. 


_    ..JuYork. 
.  BOWS.  IVm. 

ROWE.MFO.  CO. 
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Mad*  ot  Open  Hoarth  wlrs 
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THE  Practical  farmer 


January  15,  1^7. 


January  15,  1917. 
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A.  V.  HINMAN  1^BL_^  ^  ^'  1-H*NMAN 

Protected  by     ^^Ji^m^jjpIP^     Hinman  Principle  Proved 
Basic  Patent*  by  9  years'  succeM 

iUR  first  shop  was  on  our  Stockbridge,  New  York,  farm. 
There,  with  ordinary  tools,  our  first  machine  was  made  to 
work  satisfactorily.   1911  found  us  with  a  well  equipped  machine 
shop  in  Oneida — devoting  our  time  to  the  perfecting  of  details. 
From  the  first  we  have  worked  on  the  principle  of  a  Valve  Chamber  in  pail  cover 
— and  to  tnake  and  break  air  pressure  by  an  individual  pump  connected  to  Valve 
Chamber  by  air  hose.    We  thus  did  away  with  complications  of  compressed  air  tank 
and  pipe  line  and  saved  much  unnecessary  first  cost  and  insured  low  operating  cost. 
Our  plant  has  been  doubled  three  times.     Today  our  capacity  is  500  machines  a 
week.     This  alone  is  evidence  that  the  HINMAN   MILKER  is  right.       Our 
practical  farming  and  dairy  experience    has    enabled    us    to    solve    the    milking 
problem.    Hardly  a  day  passes  but  that  we  receive  expressions  of  deep  regard  from 
the  dairymen  who  have  found  that  the 

HINMAN  MILKER 

has  made  it  possible  and  profitable  for  them  to  remain  in  the  dairy  business. 

Write  lis  your  requirements  and  we  will  advise  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability,    yfe  will  not  advise  a  larger 

outfit  than  you  really  need,  or  a  smaller  one  than  you  can  use  to  advantage. 

We  have  an  outfit  at  a  price  that  we  know  wilt  pay  for  it- 
self in  a  short  time. 

It  is  Simple^  Durable  and  Efficient 
Write  for  Big  FREE  Catalog 

It  gives  experience  of  operators,  records  pn  regis- 
tered   cows    and    explains    the 
simplicity,    durability,    greater 
eHicrency   and    astonishing  low 
cost  of  the  Hinman  Milker. 


'*  9  years' 
success" 


HINMAN     MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 

108-1 18  Elizabeth  St.        Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Service  Dealers  Everywhere 


H"N.MfK 


Built  by  prac- 
tical dairymen 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay   (I 


For  any  Stze—Dtred  from  Factory  < 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  monejr-making.  labor- 
savins  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  beiore  you  pay.    You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

>24  »  Ng*  BUHERFLY 

^^*  '  Ko.  2  Junior— a  light  rannlnf,  eaay  eleanlnc.  eloaa  BklmmlnK.  durable, 
lifetime  ruarantced  aeparator.  Sklmi  96  quarts  per  hour.  Wo  also  make  five  other 
•lees  up  to  our  big 800  lb.  capacity  macblne  shown  here— alt  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  Ulieral  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  yaar  to  pay. 


M  - 


fatented  One-Piece 
AlmninuiR  Skim- 
ming DeviM.  Rust 
Proof  ind  Easily 
ClooMd  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  B«ar- 
incs — Easy  Turn- 
iRK-^Sanittrv 
Frama— Opon  Milk 
artd  Craam  Shirts. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  ?8!g!?i 

Tea  can  baTe  30  daya  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  nutchlnes  will  earn  • 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.    Keep  It  It  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  K  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  .. 
both  ways.    You  won't  be  out  one  penny.    Tou  take  j  1 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  \\ 
from  factory  offer.    Buy  from  the  manofacturers^' 
and  aave  money.   Write  TODAY. 


f 


■no  ' 

ALBAU8H-D0«Ei  COMPMV,  2130MartliailBlvd.,  CMcago^llL 

Al»o  Manuifaeturera  of  Albaugh-Dnaur  "Souara  J^m"  Farm  Traotor$ 


Ov«r 


^  Sent  on  Trial 

Upward  t/hneUCHTj  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Hinnsflnilc  Tn  IUa  savins  splendid 
1  nOUSanaS  in  use  satisfaction  jus- 
tifies investigatinR  our  wonderful  offor:  a 
brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  only 
S16.9S.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  closely. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  san. 
itrry  manrel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee 
f  rotectsYou.  Besides  wonderfully  low  prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  ofTerincludea  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  yon  have  eeparator  of  any  make  to  crrhnvfip,  do  not* 
«n  to  get  our  (rrj-at  offer.     Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,   tent  free  on  rofiucst,   is   n  most 
eompleto,  elaborate  ami  interc-atini/  book  on  cream  separators.    Waatam  ordera  flilad  from 
•"••*•'■»•  polRtat     Write  today  for  catalog  and  s«e  our  big  money  saving  proposition. . 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1077,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.   ggf 


%Hto  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  Rt  any 
running   gear.    Wagon   parts  of   all   kinds.    Write 
fbday  f.  r  true  catalog  Illustrated  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..   44  Clm  fttrast,  Qvincy,  IIL 


days,  graduallly  put  her  back  on  full  feed, 
as  the  danger  from  milk  fever  or  caked 
udders  is  practically  past.  At  farrowing 
time  prepare  a  dry  bed  of  clean  straw 
in  some  warm  and  comfortable  place. 
Dirty  or  musty  bedding  should  be  avoid- 
ed. The  dust  particles  are  apt  to  be  in- 
haled by  the  little  pigs,  causing  an  irri- 
tation of  the  lungs,  resulting  in  cough- 
ing or  pneumonia.  In  case  the  sow  is 
unruly  at  farrowing  time  it  is  better 
to  take  the  pigs  away  from  her  until 
she  has  become  quieter.  During  very 
cold  weather  the  little  pigs  should  be 
taken  to  some  warm,  dry  place  and  kept 
there  until  they  are  well  dried.  If  this 
is  not  done  the  little  bodies  will  be  thor- 
oughly chilled  and  are  difficult  to  get 
started  in  life.  These  minor  details 
may  seem  considerable  work,  yet  every 
little  pig  saved  at  farrowing  time  will 
reduce  the  initial  cost  of  the  pig  crop. 


Fattening  Hogs 

Corn  should  not  be  used  as  a  sole  feed 
for  fattening  hogs.  Protein  in  some 
form  as  a  supplement,  will  give  very- 
profitable  returns.  Such  sources  include 
tankage,  skimmilk,  buttermilk  or  linseed 
meal.  Provided  buttermilk  or  skimmilk 
is  not  available  except  at  a  pri  -e  ex- 
ceeding 30  cents  per  100  pounds,  tankage 
is  probably  the  most  economical  pi'otein 
food. 

Although  it  ia  extensively  used,  mid- 
dlings is  not  desirable  as  a  feed  for  fat- 
tening hogs.  Numerous  experiments  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  else- 
where show  that  gains  made  with  mid- 
dlings are  much  more  expensive  than 
gains  made  with  other  fattening  feeds. 
If  tankinge  is  not  available,  linseed  meal 
fed  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  the  meal 
to  seven  parts  corn  will  give  very  sat- 
isfactory results. 


"Because  of  the  large  hay  crop  and  the 
small  demand  for  it  now,  roughages 
should  be  fed  to  the  limit  of  the  dairy 
cow's  capacity  this  winter,"  says  Prof. 
C.  C.  Hayden,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  "Choice  alfalfa  hay  at  $20 
a  ton  is  cheaper  than  bran  at  $30.  Our 
experiments  show  that  soy  bean  hay  is 
in  the  same  class  as  alfalfa,  and  clover 
is  third.  With  corn  at  $1  a  bushel,  clo- 
ver hay  should  be  worth  about  $20  a  ton, 
or  $5  more  than  it  is  now  quoted," 


Eradication  of  Tuberculosis 
The  following  activities  are  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
with  reference  to  bovine  tuberculosis,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Hon.  D.  P.  Houston,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture: 

Applying  the  tuberculin  test  to  inter- 
state shipments  of  catle  at  stock  yards 
when  destined  to  states  requiring  the 
test.  This  is  done  upon  request  of  the 
owner  and  without  fee;  testing  cattle  for 
importation;  testing  herds  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  supplying  milk  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  co-operation  with 
the  local  health  officer;  testing  all  cattle 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  view 
or'  eradicating  the  disease  within  the 
District;  testing  herds  in  Virginia  in  co- 
operation with  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner of  that  state;  testing  pure- 
bred herds  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  co-operation  with  the  owners; 
manufacturing  and  distributing  tubercu- 
lin to  state  authorities  for  official  use. 

In  addition  to  this  work.  Secretary 
Houston  believes  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  systematic  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  In  selected  areas  in  some  of 
the  states  should  be  begun.  While  this 
has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time, 
no  state  has  yet  indicated  a  desire  to 
commence  the  work.  This  Is  possibly 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  To  make  the 
requisite    progress,    the    necessary    au- 
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Stylet 


All 
Siae* 


L<)NO  BTROKR  and  LOW  8PCRD  en- 
sine  inatead  of  the  abort  atroke, 
amall  bor»,  hiijrh  speed.  Ilaht 
weitcht  enalnea  mnile,  built 
and  Bold  at  lower  prices.  Gal- 
loway enirlnes  uro  built  Co 
stand  up  under  the  har  Icat 
teat— to  irlve  a  LirETnii>:  or 
■BRVICB  at  hard,  toojth    iuba— 

yaar  in  and  yearl 

oat  aatlafaetion  at| 
B*4rr  WORK.    De- 
•eribes   and   lllna- 
tratea  every  atyia  and  alia  for  farm  and  ahnp; 
telle  bow  to  Una  np  a  power  house;  filled  f 
eorer  tn  coTer  with   Intoreatina  inatrue- 
tive  enirine  facta. 

SANITARY   CREAM   SEPARATORS 
Tbia  book  la  chock  full  of    cream  aaparstor 
facta.   It  telle  you  why  I   can   aell   you  the 
beat  aepamlor  ever   built    for     leaa     money 
than  ony  other  cream  separator  manufac- 
turer or  distributor.  It  telle  you  how  we 
build  quality  into  our  aeparator,  out  of 
which  you  ret  the  aorvice.    It  telle  all  aboot 
our  Ave  sellins  plani  and  oar  00-day  trial  on  y<^  _ 
farm.      Every  aals  backed  by  ISS.QOO  auaranta* 
bond,  in  addition  to  the  reputation  of  the  Oallo-  1 
way  institution.    You  can  t  afford  to  buy  a  aap-  { 
arator  before  retting  thia  book.    Plaaaa  men- 
tion what  yuu  are  intareatad  ia. 
ytf  ')alloway,Pr*a..Wm.  naWoway  Ca 
Ml  Qallowiaif  Sla..WalBrt«B.I«wfa 


SCIENTIFIC 


MIXED 


FEED 
MILL 

Grinds  hay  and  two  kinds  of 
Grrain  at  one  operation,  such  as 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Cowpea    Hay, 
Head  Kaffir,  etc.,  separately  or 
mixed  with  Ear  Corn.  Shelled 
•  Corn.   Oats,   Barley.  Rye,  etc. 
Capacity.  600  lbs.  hay  per  hour.    Corn, 
20  to  30  bushels  per  hour.  Small  srraiua 
in  proportion.    4  to  8  horse  power. 

A  BALANCED  RATION 

Means  cheaper  feeding  and  better,  healthier 
stock.    Write  for  complete  catalog  descnbms 
14  size*  of  Power  and  Sweep  Mills. 
The  Bauer  Bros.  Co..  Box  68  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Corrugated 
Cream  Separator 

The  St(.ndaid  fi>r  yrars  Has  greateai 
cream  pntliei  inir  r<'wcr  Operates  itaclf. 
kaving  your  time  and  Inbor.  More  creani 
and  more  and  better  hntter.  Qieateat 
labor  saver  ever  urcd  on  the  farm. 
OUaRAUTEFI)       Write  for  catalog. 

ED.  8.  CIT.SHMANCO.. 
Dept.  -X,.  Oiitervlll*".  Iowa,U.S.A. 


CATTLE. 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of  In- 
terested Prince  58224  ( Imp.),  and  back- 
ed by  three  generations  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams.  He  represents  blood 
lines  followed  at  Meridale  Farms  for 
more    than     2  8    years. 

Write  for  pedigree. 

AYZR  &  McKlNNEY 

SOO  Chestnut  SL,  Phila.,  Pa. 

A  beautiful.  Kolid  lUht  fawn,  r«>ff<"ter«><l  Jersey  bull 
calf,  four  nioiitlm.  Dam  an  extra  rich  cow.  .sire 
Knilnfnt  of  FnlrJlrtd.    To  he  sold  cheap. 

W.  F.  MrMPARRAN.  Fariilaa.  P». 

SWINE. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

l4irKe  BtraliiH  all  h^ch.  mated  not  akin,  8  week  i)iL;s, 
hred  Sfiwa.  nervlt^  twars.  Collie  and  Beagle  aoK<<. 
Grade  (Jiiernwy  ralven  nnd   poultry. 

P.  V.  IIAMIl^TOBI.  CoekraaTllle,  P». 


CHESTER  WHITES 


(irowthy  bosrs  ani 
ROWS  of  all  tgen  d 
rood  hieedInK  and  indivldnallty.  Write  for  prloen  and 
description,     Anilwood  Farm,  Enclewooil,  O. 

Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  ?^'^Z!. 

^— — — ■^^^— '^— "^— ^~~~~  H  p  r  i  n  K  plc«. 
choiera  Immune.  |l.'>-f3.5  pre[>ald  expreaa.  Write  ><•"' 
wants.  Jacob  Whiteman  A  Son.  College  Comer,  6lii'>. 


FOR  SALE 


Reg.  hig  type  Poland  China  fall  p\i*. 

Can  he  sold  In  pairs,  not  akin.    The 
—————— ^    best    of    brppdlng.      Immune  from 

cholera.  Priced  to  move.  Write  your  wanta.  Patisfar- 
tlon  guarantied.     11.  H.  Pavin.  K.I).  1.  Mt.  Victory,  O. 


DOGS. 


FORDHOOK  SCOTCH  COI.IJE  KKNNKf.8— Pup- 
pies of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  the  farmer  ra^  afford  to  pav.  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
nee  *<;o..  Rnrpee  BnlldlnKS.  North  »th  f»t..  Phlla..  P». 


Rai»e  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  ffallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  18  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 

fiillv  with  Little  or  No  imk."    At  dealers,  or 
Sacldof<CalfllaalFactofy,Dait.  H  Wa«k««aa,  ID. 


Dorit  blame  yoiu*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cowa. 
Written    by    authorities     oal 
dairy  feeding.  Tells  I 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

SNOMdbyllMCS. 
Otrrt.  and  tbouaan4« 
of  MeeeMful  dairy- 
Biea.  Writ*  today 
aad  gtt  this  Tkla 
abUbook. 

lla(^IU».Cs.. 


.•-.l^..,l 


■■M   fiHiiH.Ht 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM  ,, 


Ensilage  can't  tpoil  in  an  BcoiMNBy  Silo. 
Perfect  fitting  door*  make  the  silo  perfectly 
2ir-tik;ht.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
•11  tne  time.  Quick,  easy  adlustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
•f  White  or  Yellow  Pine.  Oregon  Fir  ot 
Cypress.  Vou  can't  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
viotto  Is  QualltT.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
■d.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  fur  free  ratalov. 

eCONOMT  SILO  k  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Pset.  X.  FrsJarick.  MU. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Send  for  36-paffe  birds- 
eye  on  handling  silage — 
a  chapter  from  'MoJam 
SiUge  Methoda."  1917  edi- 
tion of  this  book  2Sc. 
M4  pages.    Answers 
all  silage  or  silo 
qaestiona.  Ohio 
Silo  Filler  Cat- 
,^__^^^^    slog  FREE. 

VkeSn«M-Mfg.Ce.,laB338  SsImm,! 


How  To 

Feed 
Silage   ^ 

FREE 


■-^'ri*! 


"Selecting  and 

Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd'' 

J  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G.Van 
Pelt  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de- 
pends upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 
The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  coriformation.  Healthy, vigorous 
and  profit -producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac- 
counts.   Send  for  book  today. 

358  Waat  asrtf  St.  ItowVaHiCny 


thority  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
should  be  available  both  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  states. 

It  is  not  thought  that  much  perma- 
nent headway  wiU  be  made  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  cattle  owners  unless 
some  reimbursement  is  made  for  cattle 
destroyed.  Under  the  plan  followed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  cattle  which 
react  are  first  appraised  and  then  slaugh- 
tered. If  no  lesions  of  tuberculosis  are 
found  the  owner  receives  the  full  ap- 
praised value.  If  lesions  are  found  but 
the  carcasss  is  not  affected  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the 
meat  for  food  purposes,  the  owner  re- 
ceives 80  per  cent,  of  the  appraised 
value  less'the  salvage.  In  case  the  car- 
cass is  so  badly  affected  as  to  require 
destruction,  the  owner  receives  40  per 
cent,  less  the  salvage.  This  has  been 
found  generally  acceptable  to  the  cattle 
owners.  The  cattle  are  appraised  at  their 
beef  or  dairy  value. 

Considerable  co-operation  is  received 
from  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  in 
eradicating  the  disease  from  their 
herds.  So  far  no  compensation  has  been 
given  for  cattle  which  reacted  to  the  test. 
Usually  these  cattle  are  slaughtered  at 
the  owner's  expense,  but  in  some  in- 
stances where  the  animals  are  of  great 
value  they  have  been  segregated  and 
used  for  breeding  purposes  only. 

If  co-operation  with  the  states  is  un- 
dertaken, it  should  be  on  the  half-and- 
half  plan  and  the  work  should  be  con- 
fined to  certain  definite  sections,  such  as 
one  or  two  counties  at  a  time,  with  ex- 
tension to  other  counties  as  the  work 
progrresses. 

We  are  becoming  a  great  export 
nation,  and  must  compete  with  other 
countries  in  the  world's  markets,  as  well 
as  freeing  ourselves  from  this  disease 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own  country. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  of 
the  present  Congress,  as  reported  from 
the  Committee,  carries  |75,000  for  the 
beginning  of  this  work. 


Let  the  Sfld^ 
Buy  the  Auto 


Pedigreed  Airedale  '■"toiZ,!?^^'^ 

Eoaereoa  Point  F«rHS,  IfeDatilel,  II «l. 


Wormy  Horses  Do  Not  Thrive 

Many  horses  lose  condition,  or  fail  to 
make  gains  during  winter  months  be- 
cause they  are  infected  with  worms. 
This  is  especially  true  of  colts.  Horses 
suffering"  from  worms  generally  have  a 
good  appetite,  but  apparently  benefit  lit- 
tle from  the  food  eaten. 

There  may  be  no  symptoms  which 
point  conclusively'  to  worms,  but  this 
trouble  is  so  common  that  if  the  colts 
and  horses  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they 
should  for  the  feed  given,  a  worm 
remedy  may  prove  of  decided  value.  In 
treating  horses  for  worms.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Backus,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, suggests,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  drug  is  meant  for  the 
worm  rather  than  the  horse  and  should 
therefore  be  given  in  as  concentrated 
form  as  possible.  To  insure  this,  little 
or  no  bulky  food  should  be  fed  during 
the  course  of  treatment,  and  as  the  para- 
sites are  stupefied  by  worm  remedies 
rather  than  killed,  the  animal's  bowels 
should  be  kept  in  an  active  condition,  so 
that  the  stupefied  worms  may  be  passed 
out  before  they  regain  their  vitality.  A 
well  salted  bran  mash  once  a  day  will 
generally  insure  such  an  action. 

The  following  formula  is  a  worm 
remedy  which  is  also  of  value  as  a 
tonic:  Powdered  nux  vomica,  2  ounces; 
powdered  gentian  root,  4  ounces;  pow- 
dered areca  nut,  6  ounces;  sodium 
chloride,  4  ounces;  arsenious  acid,  2 
drams;  mix.  Give  one  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  to  every  250  pounds  weight,  every 
morning  and  evening  for  about  ten 
days.  The  medicine  may  be  mixed  with 
ground  feed  or  sprinkled  over  oats  or 
corn  which  has  been  dampened. 


If  your  problem  is  to  decide 

between  the  silo  and  the  auto, 

better  get  the  silo  first.    The  silo 

will  help  to  buy  the  auto;  but  you  can 

never  make  the  auto  buy  the  silo. 

A  Natco  glazed  hollow  tile  silo  will  add  40%  to 

the  value   of   your  com  crop.     Results — bigger 

cream  or  milk  checks  and  reduced  feed  bills.  Build  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"71^  Silo  That  LoMta  for  Ceneratioiu** 

Stoutly  reinforced  with  steel  bands  laid  in  mortar.     Simple  in  de- 
sign; only  two  shapes  of  tile  used;  any  mason  can  erect 
a  Natco.    Wind-proof,  decay-proof,  fireproof  and  frost- 
resisting.  Needs  no  painting — has  no  hoops  to  tighten. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  Experiment  Stations. 
Futty  gumrmntcwL     Vnil  greatly  increase  the  cash 
value  of  your  farm. 

Send  tbr  our  Silo  Catalec— also  our  booh.  **N«tee  on 
the  Fenn,'*  deecrlbinc  aR  kinds  of  farm  build- 
Ince  built  with  Natco  HotUiw  Tile.    Tell, 
ua  isrhat  you're  coins  to  build.     V/m 
have  many  farm  buildiac  plans  to 
submit^  and  wrill  help  you  aotve 
your  building  problems,  free. 
V^rite  today. 


Nateo  SUo  WaU:  Npto 

■sr/orotMl  sbeU  providiac 

firm  ancfaora^e  lor 

mertar  joints 


National  Fire 

llt7  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories — Short  Haul»-~ 
Prompt  Shipmmnt9 


ig  Compaiiy 


A  Mateo  Bflo  and  a  Nateo  H<Mcm  Hie 
Baro  mean  permanent  prosperity 


%\ 


Are  Your  CovffB 

a  BUROrai? 

Many  conni  sre  a  eonstaot  drag  on  their  owners  when  they  covld  jost  as  well 
be  good  producers— if  properly  handled. 

Don't  forget  tbst  your  cows  can  get  physically  "off  color^  Just  ss  yea  some- 
times do.  Watch  the  milk  yield;  if  it  is  going  down  without  apparent  reason, 
somehing  is  wrong  with  the  cow.  Overfeeding  ia  lilcely  to  malce  the  condition 
worse;  she  needs  •  medicine  that  will  clear  up  end  strengthen  her  orgsae  of 
production. 

Kow-Kure  Is  making  thousands  of  new  friends  smong  the  best  dairymen 
every  yesr,  because  it  supplies  this  great  need.  It  is  a  cow  medicine,  pure  and 
simple — not  a  food.  It  has  great  curative  and  tonic  powers  that  immediately  act 
upon  the  digestive  and  genital  organs  and  enable  the  cow  to  thrive  on  her 
natural  food.  Kow-Kure  has  back  of  it  twenty  years  of  success  in  making  back- 
vard  cows  profitable  and  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lest  Appetite,  Bunches  and  other 
common  ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  fron  tlio  best  feed  dealers  aad  druggets.  SoJd  is 
SOe.  and  |1.00  packages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  GO. 
LyndraYille^  Veraseut 


••i«.- 


FREE  BOOK 

«aie  Heme  Cow  Dectar* 

alMmld  be 

aetfUeia 


lUa  Mufii  book  

in  every  famier'a  HbratTii 
for  tba  aakins.    It  may  ks 


Notice    to    Fanners    and    Horse    Breeders 


For  Sale 


PERCHERONS,    SHIRE    COACH 
AND  HACKNEY  STALUO/^S 


Now  is  the  time  to  bree<1  to  the  beet;  buy  a  good  RtalUon;  it  will  pay 
iM'tter  than  any  Farm   in  your  country.      I.«t   me  sell   you  one  •(  the 
best  in  the  Eaat,  at  the  lowest  price  and  tbrce  years  to  pay  fmr  Mm. 
Write  me  your  waats 

W.  B.  BULLOCK  MANASSAS,  VA. 


44        ir 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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January  16,  191f     * 
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/  am  the  Pony  King  of  America.    I  give  Ponies  away  to  Boys  and  Girls 

I  have  given  away  445  Shetland  Ponies  to  445  Boys  and  Girls — all  over  the  United  States. 
Now  I  am  going  to  Give  Away  Five  more  Ponies — beautiful,  silky,  long-haured 

ful  Shetland  Ponies — ^five  of  the  finest  Shetland  Ponies  I  could  find.    I  picked  them  out  myself. 

/  am  going  to  Give  them  Away  to  Boys  and  Girls  and  I  want  every  famil 

takes  this  paper  to  stand  an  equal  chance. 

If  you  are  a  Boy  or  Girt  send  me  your  name  right  away.     If  you  are  the  Father 

/*^w^  Mother  of  a  Boy  or  Girl,  send  in  your  Child's  name.    I  will  enter  i 

name  in  my  big  Free-for-All  Pony  Club  that  starts  right  away. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  no  matter  how  young 

every  chiid''>vill  stand  the  same  good  chance  to  get  a  Pony,  with 

Buggy,  Harness,  Saddle,  Bridle 
and  Blanket.    Be  sure  to  send 


••Pprt.'*  a  beautiful  little  pony, 
was  given  to  (Jeorglii  Hpencer.  ol 
Warren  County.  Pa.  .JjeorKla 
Bent  lu  her  name,  Ja«t  like  444 
other  chllilren  who  have  received 
prtnles  Iroin  the  Pony  King. 
Georgia  wrltefl:  ,     ,  .„„ 

••One  day  as  I  wa."  lookina 
through  a  j)aper  I  saw  pictures  of 
ponies  that  The  Pony  King  was 
Clvlng  away  to  boys  and  girls. 
I  wanted  to  get  a  pony,  but  every- 
one said  he  would  not  send  a  real 
nonv  clear  out  here  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  when  I  got  a  letter 
saying  I  had  won  "Pert."  I  was 
full  of  Joy.  We  love  him  and  he 
loves  us,  too.  He  is  as  gentle  &a 
a  kitten  and  the  prettiest  \M\y  I 
ever  saw.  He  draws  vegelaDles 
from  the  garden,  apples  from  the 
orchard  and  potatoes  from  too 
Iteld." 


^-y 


in  your  name  right  now. 


^ 


A/ 


/ 


^ 


*s^^^<. 


i>  . 


^^/^i 


t4 


"1  IF 


Pony 

Pictures  Free 

I  want  to  setid  a  colored  Pony  Picture  Circular  free  to  every  Boy  and  Girl  that 
sefids  in  his  or  her  name.  It  gives  the  names  and  shows  the  pictures  of  the  five  Ponies  I  am 
giving  awav,  out  on  the  farm  where  they  live,  with  children  riding  them.  ^  It  shows  one  of 
the  ponies  hitched  to  the  beautiful  Buggy  I  am  going  to  give  away,  with  six  children  taking 
a  ride.  It  shows  a  picture  of  The  Pony  King  out  on  the  Pony  Farm,  talking  to  IS  children 
who  live  near  the  farm  and  who  come  over  to  ride  the  Ponies.     It  shows  a  picture  of  Harold 


Pony  Picture  Circular.     I  will  send  it  free  to  every  child  who  sends  in  his  or  her  nam^. 


/ 


The  Pony  King  has  given 
ti'way  12  ponies  to  boys  and  Rirla 
in  Penosylvania.  Some  of  their 
names  are  Clarence  Morgret, 
Cambria  Co.,  Larue  C.  Wertman, 
Carbon  Co ,  Luther  Landis. 
Dauphin  Co.,  Martha  Wright. 
Greene  Co.,  Romie  Buts  and 
Durell  Mover,  Lehigh  Co.,  Wm. 
Edwiirdn,  Luierne  Co.,  Gretchen 
Meyer,  Pike  Co.,  Robert  Decker, 
Allegheny  Co.,  and  Georgia 
Spencer,   Warrea  Co. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  HERE  AND  SEND  IT  TO  ME 

THE  PONY  KING,  604  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  the  Free  Pony  Pictures  and  enter 
Pony  Club  so  I  will  have  the  same  chance.     I  want  one 
1   are  giving  away. 


^1_*  11  Be  sure  to  take  this  chance  to 

I^Hlmf  Pn  get  a  Pony.  Don't  wait.  Write 
^'^^  ^»a  your  name  and  address  in  the 

corner  below,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  me.  I 
will  then  send  you  the  colored  Pony  Picture 
Circular  Free  and  you  will  have  an  equal  chance 
to  cet  one  of  the  Real  Live  Ponies  I  am  (oing  to 
(ive  away  soon.  You  stand  Just  the  same 
chance  as  any  other  child  and  it  doesn't  cost 
you  a  cent.  Gat  your  pencil  and  write  your 
name  now. 


W%  a        Please   show    this  Free  Offer  to 

I  Sll^f^lll  C  your  child  and  send  in  the  cou- 
*  •»»  ^'Ul.*  pon.  You  will  be  interested  in 
the  Pooy  Circular  I  send  and  your  child  will 
enjoy  it  He  or  she  stands  the  same  (ood 
chance  as  any  other  child  to  win  one  of  the  five 
Shetland  Ponies  I  am  giving  away*  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Remember,  I  am  giving  five 
Ponies  at  one  time— not  just  one  so  you  see 
there  are  five  chances  to  win  one.  Send  in  your 
child's  name. 


THE  PONY  KING,  604  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Here  is  one  of  the  Ponies,  with  Buggy  and  Hameu,  that 
I  ?>ve  away.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  own  an  outfit  like 
this?  Couldn't  you  have  a  lot  of  fun  driving  around 
the  country?  If  you  want  a  Pony  for  your  very  own« 
the  firat  thing  to  do  is  to  send  me  your  name. 


I  Send 
OutiiU 


.s^<^5^<^ 
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Silage  for   Horses,  Swine,  Sheep   and   Poultry 


«/^UR  EXPERIENCE  POOL,"  in  every  issue  of  this  paper,  is  a  sort  of  farmer's  round-table,  in  which  our  readers  suggest  the 
^•^  topics  and  discuss  them.  Nearly  all  our  subscribers  read  this  department  regularly  and  many  write  for  it ;  but  eveo'  sub- 
scriber  ahould  read  it,  and  more  should  enter  the  discussions  than  do.  To  impress  the  value  of  ''Oiir  Experience  Pool"anew  upon  our 
readers  we  are  giving  it  the  place  of  honor  in  this  issue.  The  first  prize  winning  contribution  on  the  current  topic  under  discussion 
is  printed  below — others  appear  on  page  56. 


G.  H.  D.,  Meetze,  Va. — Excellent  results  have 
attended  the  use  of  cowpea,  soy  bean  and  corn 
ensilage  In  my  work  horse  ration.  I  have  found 
it  especially  desirable  in  the  winter  dietary  be- 
cause it  is  succulent  and  keeps  the  animals  in 
healthy  condition  and  also  because  it  is  rich 
enough  in  feeding  value  to  permit  me  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  amount  of  grain  fed  daily 
without  injuring  the  condition  and  strength  of 
the  horses.  Be  careful  not  to  feed  too  much  en- 
silage to  a  horse,  as  he  has  only  one  stomach, 
which  is  able  to  handle  only  a  small  amount  of 
highly  acid  food  such  as  silage. 

I  feed  from  Ave  to  seven  pounds  of  ensilage 
daily  per  horse,  and  when  40  per  cent,  cotton 
seed  meal  sold  for  $35  per  ton  I  used  to  feed  a 
small  handful  of  meal  to  each  horse  daily.  By 
sprinkling  the  shredded  fodder  or  soy  bean  and 
Sudan  'grass  hay  which  I  cut  up  fine  in  a  cut- 
ting box,  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  v/ater 
to  one  part  of  molasses,  I  have  been  able  to  cut 
down  my  grain  ration  50  per  cent,  when  the 
horses  were  doing  hard  work,  while  I  fed  no 
grain  when  the  animals  were  idle,  relying  on 
the  ensilage  and  molasses-sweetened  hay  to  keep 


the  animals  in  the  pink  of  condition.  I  found 
that  by  cutting  bright  wheat  straw  up  finely 
and  treating  it  with  molasses  the  horses  relish 
it  and  keep  In  good  order  on  this  roughage 
supplemented  by  ensilage.  It  also  pays  to  feed 
the  diluted  molasses  over  the  ensilage,  although 
this  involves  more  work  and  tends  to  keep  the 
feed  boxea  in  a  messy  condition. 

I  have  always  exercised  great  care  not 
to  feed  any  tainted  or  moldy  ensilage  to 
my  horses.  My  results  with  feeding 
corn  ensilage  have  been  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  where  I  fed  the  bean-pea-corn 
silage.  As  it  is  much  harder  and  more 
expensive  to  make  the  mixed  ensilage, 
and  as  there  Is  more  tendency  for  the 
ensilage  to  spoil  in  the  mixture,  I  would 
recommend  the  straight  corn  ensilage  as 
the  more  profitable  In  the  long  run.  par- 
ticularly where  It  is  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  clover,  alfalfa,  soy  bean  or  cow- 
pea  hay. 

My  experience  has  been  that  ensilage 
is  not  a  good  roughage  for  hogse,  due  to 
its  highly  acid  character  and  because  the 


swine  waste  so  much  of  the  feed  in  scratching 
out  the  grains  of  corn.  I  used  to  throw 
slightly  .damaged  ensilage  Into  the  hog  lot 
where  the  porkers  could  nose  over  it,  but 
I  would  not  recouMnend  this  as  a  safe  practice. 
About  two  pounds  of  sweet  corn  ensilage  or 

(Concluded  on  pave  59) 


77kc  Silo  fs  f  A«  femd  atorehouae  par  •xceUenem;  here  ita  ftlling  ia  being  accompliahmd 
by  "the  farm  locomotive  **^t he  tractor,     A  hoat  of  uaea  haa  the  tractor! 
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Hartman's  Special  Farm  


A  TWICE-A-MONTH 

Journal  of  f)ractical, 

everyday  experience 
for,  and  by,  men  and 
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living  from  the  soil. 
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It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  every  distributor  of  «««:hanmse  snom^^^^^ 
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Send  No  Money— Send  Only  Coupon 


After  eoods  arrive  use  them  30  days  on  free  trial.  Then  if  you  decide  to  keep 
them  make  a  first  small  payment  at  the  end  of  30  or  60  days  after  arrival  and  the  bal- 
an??  in  tqual  30  or  60  day  payments.  We  give  you  an  entire  year  to  pay  without  mterest. 
We  guaranL  complete  BatiefLtion-backed  up  by  more  than  $12,000,000  capital  an^resourcee. 

Let  us  eive  vou  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  it  means  to  you  to  buy  all  your 
household  ne&s  and  farSi  necessities  from  Hartman's.  Pick  out  the  items  you  want, 
cheek  them  off  in  coupon,  and  mail  it  to  us  today.  You  run  no  risk  becauBe  you  Bend  no  money  m  advance. 
Send  for  general  catalog  or  special  catalogs.  . 


Wonderful  Library  Set  Bsurgain 


Wonderful  value  in  correctly  designed  William  and  Mary  Period  8-Piece  Library  Sct-subrtrntially 
built  throuSh^t  of  Mlid  oakT^operly  finished  Fumed.  Table  made  with  larRe  26x38  mch  top.  tnmmed  w. th 
8  ninel  end  offMt  by  period  carvinKB.  Uas  ehapely  rim.  convenient  book  Bhelf .  Lepra  cut  from  2.mch  stock. 
fi«Twfthnickllelid^Sck^^  chair  are  extra  roomy,  splendidly  constructed  and  unusually  com- 

forUbte  Panel  back Vnd  seats  are  upholstered  in  durable  imitation  Spanish  leather  over  wood  fibreand  jute. 
Dainty  carvings  will  be  found  on  panels  in  back  and  front  posts,  as  well  asdeep  embossed  carvinsrs  on  top  rail 
and"eat  rail  Six  springs  resting  on  steel  channel  bars  support  seat.  Chajrand  rocker  made  with  genuine 
Sart^r-sawtd  Sak  l^ms.*'  Let  us! hip  you  this  >vonderfu1J«rea^n  onjapor^  If  you  go"^*^^^  to  W  .t 
return  at  our  expense  and  you  w  1  not  be  out  a  cent.  ^Order  by  No.  MA2S9.  Special  Bargain  rnc«9lB.9^ 
Kril^:  No  Money^ Advance.  $1.70  in  30  days.  Balanc«imiui«  aqual  monthly  payments;  or  $2.85  m  60 
days*    Balance  in  five  equal  sixty-day  payments. 


Monogram  Dinner  Set 

Just  mail  coupon  and  we  will  at  once  bWp  you  the  complete  set  with  yoOT 
monotrram  initial  in  sold  on  every  piece.    Be  sure  to  state  »5»twl  wanted. 
If  you  think  this  the  biisirest  dinner  set  bargain  you  ever  hewd  of  and  wish 
to  keen  it.  just  pay  60c  in  SO  days  after  dishes  arnye  and  then  50c  a  month  un- 
til owrS>ecial  grtS^iSSted  bargJn  price  of  |3.98  fa  paid,  or  if  V «? /»[  ^(f  VV*"  "^j^  J»X 
ScineS^aysmdbaSncefnSeqaal  PaJ^e"**  everyt^yoSO";^^.  iV^t     Hn™  ta  toS 
keep  them,  return  at  our  freight  expense  and  yon  wiU  not  be  pot  a  cent.    Here  Is  your 
oppSrtunity  to  gratify  yoarwlahtosa  yourtaStewithssexqoMiteaMtof  diahM  m^^ 
h?irt  of  My  woman  could  desire.    They  are  of  ■Pljnl'l'I'iiH^^P'^pJ^'^^tr^f^^^^ 
decorated  with  gold  bands  and  your  own  TniUal  in  gold  on  every  piece.  Ji^iP.  «  n^w  .tv7e 
BiBts  of  6  dinner  plates:  6  br«ikfast  Platesj6  enps:  6  wuccr^;  Cf  n^d^^ 
soap  coupes:  6  batter  plates;  1  deep  open  vegetebledish;  2  n»e"*jP'*^^^     A^^Si  N« 
eovCT(tWoplece9);lcreampiteher..>:achaishisfuU  •'»• /or  family  me.    ©["•'^^ 
MA27i.    Prtce  $i.98.    TeniiM  No  Monay  in  Airmncm.    BOe  in  30  days.    Balancs  50c 
Dsr  monthi  or  Mc  In  to  d«r«,b«Unc«  in  5  •qual  so-day  payments.       


BBM«aia»Mid 
»*•  af  Initial 
KvsnrPtoes 


Oil  Stove  Bargain 

A  wonderful  stove  that  does  away  with  all  wood.  coal,  tfhet. 
■moke  and  dirt.    Keeps  kitchen  cool  dean,  absolutely  safe. 

Has  removable  ffiasB 
Oil  tank— can  be 
filled    outside   if 
desired.    Easily 
cleaned.    Simple  to 
use  and  regulate  as 
an  ordinary  lamp. 
Does  all  kind  of  cook* 
inc.    baking    etc. 
Most  econom- 
ical—util- 
izing bun> 
dreda    of 
bushels  of 
air  while 
consuminff 
one  gallon  of  caL 
Olive  enamel  fin- 
ish   ^ody    and 
shelf.  Topjap- 
panned.  Burn- 
ers alloy.  Nickel 
trimming.  Oven 
has   glass  door 
drop— asbestoa 
Kned. 

TermstNo  money  In  ad- 
vance. One-tenth  lis  30 
days,  balance  in  nine  equal 
monthly  payments;  or  one- 
sixth  in  60  days  and  balance 
iafiveoqaalf 
two  Bsonths. 


Order  by  No.  MA270. 
•m.  Prices  as  foUowsi 

16  GO  for  the  one  bomer  withoat  shelf. 

ore  ••  *«A  "  " 


Sensational  Sale  of  Rockers    Remarkable  Bargain  a1 
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brown  14 


Send  coupon  for  this 
big.   roomy  Rocker  and 
let  it  prove  for  itself  what 
a  wonderful  bargain  it 
really  is.    An  unusually 
attractive,  sturdily  built 
rocker,  made  with  artis- 
tic Bolid  oak  frame,  neat- 
ly finished  gloBS  golden. 
Has  emboBsed  front  poet 
noeasurins  full  3^  inches 
in  width;   shapely  arms 
mcasurins  23  inches  long 
by  '6%.   in. 
wkle.  Back 
i  s    divided 
into    two 
aections.    the 
tipper  eection 
tnmmed    with 

tttrapa  and 
arga  tottons. 
Seat  measures 
full  19>^  inches 
in  width  by  18 
Inchea  deep, 
andl  ia  support- 
ed by  6  heavy 
a\teal  coil 
springs  folly 
eovered  with 
wood  fibre  and 
Jute.  Uphol- 
■terinff  is  of  dur- 
able imitation 
ither.   0!A^^.Ho,M*^^9.^^,^^9^^ 


In  Paint  and  Roofing 

Order  all  the  paint  and  roofing;; 
you  need  without  sendinfl^  a  cent 
in  advance.  We'll  send  it  to  you 
on  30  dayi^  approval,  and  not  nntil  you  are 
poeitively  eonvinced  that  it  is  of  fine  quality 
and  a  great  value  at  our  special  bargain  prices, 
do  we  even  expect  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  it  you  may  make  a  first  small  payment 
■   in  80  or  60  days  after  it  arrives  and  pay  the 

mAil   balance  in  90  or  60  day  paymenta  thereafter, 
/U  ffiving  yoa  a  full  year  to  pay  without  interest. 

l£/c/il  Paint  and  Roofing  Book  FREE 

Send  name  and  address  on  postal  or  coupon 
for  Free  catalmr  containing  all  paint  colors. 
Also  free  samplee  of  roofinc  prepaid  and  fall 
detailsof  our  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Don't 

.  buy  paint  or  roofing  until 

lyoaset  this  biff  FBEE book. 


"limiluiii 
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aiBsle  oven.  IS.00  extra.   Dooble  oven.  f3.£6  extra. 


Mail  This  Coupon 


r  86c  in  60  days;  balance  in  6  eqoalpaymenU  at  intervals  of  2  montlis. 


mentsi  or  I 


,Tlie  Hartman  Co..  4096  La  Salle  St..  Dept.  256.  Chicaool 

Put  line  like  this  w"  in  front  of  bartrains  wanted.  I 

No.  MA268,  Rocker  No.  MA26e,  Library  Set 

No.  MA271.48-Piece  Dinner  Set,  Initial 

Na  1IA270 Burner  Stove  with  Shelf 

Na  MA270 Burner  Stove  without  Shelf 

Single  Oven Double  Oven 

Please  send  me  Roods  checked  above,  if  I  keep  the  goods.  I  will  make 
first  payment  either  in  80  or  60  days  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  in  80  or 
CO  day  payments  aa  per  prices  and  terms  quoted  in  this  advertisement. 
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Hartman'8  Mammoth  ITPCprt 
Money-Saving  Catalog    r  IVIJi:^. 

Whether  you  order  one  of  these  remarkable  bargains  or  not, 
don't  fail  to  get  our  mammoth  Barmin  Book,  containing  over 
8,000  rare  bsJgains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Silverware,  Paint,  Roofing,  etc.  Many  pages  m  colors, 
showing  articles  exactly  as  they  look.  Just  like  bringing  the 
combined  stock  of  a  dozen  big  city  stores  right  into  your  home. 
Prom  this  big  lx)ok  you  can  supply  all  your  household  needs  at  amazingly 
low  prices  and  easy  terms. 


SL 


Name. 


eas. 


If  ^italocs  only  are  wanted  write  name  and  address  above  and  markObelew 
□  Gaenil  Cataioc  □  P»>nt  and  Boofing  Book 


THE  HARTMAN  CO 


_J  LA  SALLE  ST. 

•  DEPT.Ka  CHICAGO 


The  \A^hy  and  How  of  Alfalfa  in  the  East 


T  is  too  late  to  talk  about  the  feeding  value  of  By  F.  R.  STEVENS 

alfalfa  hay.    From  the  early  days  of  agriculture  it  Agriculturist  Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad 

as  been  considered  the  most  valuable  protein  food     ally  means  any  hard  alfalfa  with  a  straight,  long  tap 

root.     The  second  step  was  in  discovering  the  varie- 


hown.  The  recent  tests  have  confirmed  the  early 
kpinion  of  this  food  and  have  strengthened  rather 
tlian  detracted  from  the  general  opinion  held  by  the 

?eders  in  centuries  past. 

It    has  always   been    valued   highly  as  a    food   for 

lows,  hbgs,  chickens  and  sheep,  and  in  sections  where 

has  been  used  judiciously  it  has  always  been  valued 

i  a  food  for  horses.     Some  setbacks  in  its  value  in 

lis  respect  have  occurred  because  of  injudicious  feed- 
iig.  l)ut  during  the  past  five  years  some  very  careful 
Experiments  have  proved 


ties  of  alfalfa  which  had  spreading  roots  and  were 
the»*efor€^  adapted  to  the  wet  hard-pan  soils  th»'ough 
which  the  tap  root  of  the  ordinary  variety  could  not 
penetrate. 

With  the  aid  of  both  of  these  steps  thf  area  on 
v.hich  alfalfa  may  be  grown  has  increased  fioni  a 
very  small  percentage  to  probably  80  per  cent,  of  our 
tillable  lands.  The  present  status  of  the  crop  is  that 
siuccess  depends  upon,  first,  adaptation  of  the  variety, 


-^a^ 


!s    value. 

riiG  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
()  .'ipany  in  a  careful 
lost  in  1912  compared 
he  feeding  value  of  al- 
iilia  w  ith  timothy  and 
nixed  hays  as  a  ration 
im  mules  in  their  mines 
iiid  found  that  by  this 
Ihcy  ( ould  use  a  half  less 
rraiii.  keep  the  mules  in 

Ihiicr  condition  and  ef- 
rei  t  :i  total  saving  of  25 
)(i  font,  in  feeding  cost. 

I>iiriiig  the  year  1915 
Ihc  [|I^^oi8  State  Experl- 
iicit;  Station  ran  a  simi- 
|ai  test  on  horses;  in  this 
tase  several  teams  were 
i.sed.  in  which  one  horse 
^as  fed   alfalfa   and   the 

kher  timothy.  By  cutting  down  the  grain  allowance 
Ml  the  alfalfa  fed  horses  it  was  found  that  they  were 
ie|)t  in  fully  as  good  condition  with  the  saving  of 
^hout  23  per  cent,  in  the  total  cost. 

Another  added  value  of  the  growing  of  alfalfa  is 
Ihe  fact  that  it  Increases  the  productivity  of  the  soil 


r-iumq^ 


mm 


In*p«ction  Party  Viewing  Part  of  7S  Atrrn*  of  Alfalfa  on  Long  Look  Farm  of  Minch  Brot. ,  Cum^rland  Co. .  Nmw  Jmrtmy 
A  Fivm-ymar  Rotation  is  Practiemd—lS  Aerma  arm  Turnod  Undmr  Each  Year  and  IS  Acrma  Samdmd 


ers  who  are  using  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
mules.  For  cows  it  has  become  the  standard  rough- 
age and  ts  always  recommended  for  cows  'under 
test.  In  addition  to  this,  the  business  of  grinding 
Eastern  grown  alfalfa  is  developing.  Within  the  past 
year  the^e  has  been  located  in  western  New  York 
one  of  the  first  alfalfa  grinding  mills  using  this 
product  in  the  East.  The  demand  for  ground  alfalfa 
is  increasing  rapidly,  especially  since  wheat  bran  has 
gone  so  high,  and  it  Is  found  that  alfalfa  may  be 
substituted  for  wheat  bran.  This  is  not  only  true  \f^ 
the  matter  of  Its  use  for  lightening  heavier  feeds  and 
its  protein  content,  but  also  because  it  contains  the 

ash  content  in  the  form 
of  lime.  In  fact,  all  the 
qualities  which  have 
made  wheat  bran  such  a 
popular  feed  in  the  past. 
Its  ube  in  the  feeding  ot 
poultry  has  increased, 
following  the  high  pricesr 
of  meat  scrap,  for  which 
it  can  be  substituted  at 
least  in  part. 

On  farms  where  the 
soil  is  not  of  a  natural 
alfalfa  variety  it  is  usu- 
al 1  y  considered  good 
practice  to  first  fit  a  small 
area  of  sufficient  size  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of 
home  feeding  and  leave 
It  as  a  permanent  crop. 
On  farms  where  finances 
will  warrant  it  and  where 


and,  second,  upon  limestone,  phospliorus  and  inocu- 
lation. During  the  past  season  farmers  in  western 
New  York  harvested  an  unusual  crop  of  alfalfa  hay. 
r  know  of  several  that  had  from  100  to  200  tons  for 
sale.  The  first  cutting  was.  in  most  cases,  colored 
somewhat  from  the  rain;  the  second  cutting  was  har- 
Inther  than  decrease  It  as  does  timothy,  thus  doing     vested  in  a  pea-green  condition,  and  all  were  compara- 


[way  with  the  old  objection  the  farmers  have  of  sell- 

ig  hay.     This  seems  to  be  based  on  sound  agricul- 

[iral  practice,  as  the  roots  of  the  alfalfa  plants  pene- 

ating   deeply    into   the   soil    not    only    reach    plant 

kod  absolutely  inaccessible  to  any  other  plant,  but 

le   roots  decaying  at  great  depth   leave  plant   food 

lere  no  other  known  power  can  put  it.     In  addition 

this  the  roots  break  up  heavy  soils,  leaving  drain- 

•  holes.     They  fill  sandy  soils  with  water-holding 

|itorIal  and  in  both  case  coax  the  roots  of  succeed- 

( rops  deep  into  the  soil  where  they  are  not  easily 

Jtiirbed. 

e 

^'ith  these  facts  as  above  It  would  seem  at   first 
^iTht  that  farmers  many  years  ago  would  all  have 
)wn  alfalfa  instead  of  other  types  of  grasses.     In 
::t,  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  thinkers  3f  over 
jentury  ago  urged  the  Increase  In  planting  through- 
It  the  East.    The  reason  that  it  was  not  more  gener- 
y  grown  Is  the  fact  that  we  did  not  at  that  time 
low  how  to  grow  It  outside  of  a  certain  range  of 
]l8  naturally  adapted  to  It,     These  consist  of  the 
JP  glacial  drift  limestone  soils  through  central  New 
rk,   and  the  alluvial  bottom   lands  of  the   Middle 
't.  where  the  alkalies  destroyed  the  soil  add,  pro- 
"ig  another  type  of  soil  favorable  to  the  growth 
this  deep-rooted  plant. 

|t  is  only  within  the  past  ten  years  that  any  con- 
-rable   amount   of   work   has    been    done    toward 
iptlng  the  various  types  of  alfalfa  to  soils  other 
those  discussed  above  and  In  bringing  about  con- 
ions  to  enlarge  the  area  of  alfalfa  growing  soils. 
St  it  WM  found  that  with  sufladent  limestone.  In- 
flation and  phosphorus,  that  any  deep  soil  could  be 
Ide  to  grow  the  ordinary  alfalfa,  which  term  usu- 


tlvely    free    from    weeds    and    of    excellent    quality. 


there  is  a  natural  alfalfa  soil  it  seems  good  practice 
to  put  the  alfalfa  in  rotation  with  other  crops,  leav- 
ing it  down  from  four  to  six  years. 

Alfalfa  is  a  clover  which  does  not  yield  Itself  to  a 
short  rotation.  In  case  a  rotation  is  such  that  a  field 
can  be  left  in  seed  only  one  or  two  years.  Red  clover 
will  give  a  better  yield,  as  a  rule,  and  leave  the 
ground  In  better  condition  than  will  alfalfa  In  that 


alfalfa  In  the  East. 


There  is  no  chance  of  overdoing  the  production   of     length  of  time,  but  where  left  longer  than  two  years, 

alfalfa  is  far  superior  to  the  clover.  Undoubtedly  the 
next  ten  years  will  give  much  added  information  in 
matters  of  the  varieties  and  adaptation  of  this  won- 
derful crop,  but  enough  has  been  done  in  this  respect 
so  that  99  per  cent,  of  our  farmers  can  use  alfalfa  to 
an  advantage  as  a  practical  crop  without  experiment. 

In  the  East  alfalfa  may  be  seeded  from  May  1.5th  to 
June  l.jth.  Common  alfalfa  may  be  seeded  in  August, 
but  the  Grimm  should  be  seeded  always  in  the  spring, 
thus  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  develop  its  lateral 
roots  before  the  first  winter.  Nurse  crops  may  be 
used,  provided  they  are  cut  green  and  not  allowed  to 
mature  on  the  ground.  Alfalfa  may  be  seeded  with 
peas,  grown  for  the  canning  factory,  with  a  bushel  of 
barley  or  oats,  provided  the  latter  are  cut  for  hay. 

Alfalfa  responds  readily  to  the  mineral  fertilizers, 
especially  to  phosphorus.  Our  most  successful  grow- 
ers have  the  practice  of  using  500  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate at  the  time  of  seeding  and  top  dressing  with 
200  pounds  per  acre  every  second  year.  One  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  alfalfa  Is  weeds.  For  this  reason 
•never  use  manure  as  a  top  dressing.  At  least  once 
every  year  harrow  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  with 
the  diamond  points,  or  with  one  which  has  had  the 
teeth  sharpened  especially  to  be  used  simply  as  an 
alfalfa  harrow.  In  cases  of  well  drained  soil,  this 
harrowing  may  take  place  before  the  alfalfa  starts  in 
the  spring.  Wherever  the  horses  will  damage  the 
ground  before  the  alfalfa  starts,  let  the  harrowing 
take  place  after  the  first  cutlng.  If  the  seeding  has 
been  broadcast,  harrow  both  ways;  under  no  condition 
use  a  disk  harrow  on  alfalfa  In  our  Elastem  climate. 


Typical  Crimm  Alfalfa  Plant 
Shmmring  Spraadinm  Koot  Syaimm 


Even  now  alfalfa  Is  being  shipped 
Into  New  York  City 
and  the  cities  adjacent 
to  It,  from  Colorado 
and  California. 

It  Is  true  that  West- 
ern shippers  have 
sometimes  a  slight  ad- 
vantage over  the  East- 
ern -shippers  in  the 
color  of  their  product. 
Alfalfa  colors  very 
easily  in  a  slight  rain, 
or  even  to  some  little 
extent  with  repeated 
heavy  dews,  but  the 
quality  Is  In  no  wise 
hurt  by  this  slight  col- 
oring, and  It  Is  not 
severely  discounted  on 
this  account  by  con- 
sumers who  know  al- 
falfa hay. 

The  feeding  value  of 
this  hay  Is  becoming 
pretty  generally 
known  and  Is  being 
rapidly  substituted  for 
other  hay  by  dairy- 
men, and  also  truck- 
men, express  com- 
paaies.  mines  and  oth- 
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Our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Number 

MOST  of  our  readers  will  \»e  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  March  15th  issue  will  be 
our  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Number. 

As  usual,  we  offer  special  cash  prices  for  contributed 
articles  on  any  branch  of  the  live  stock  and  dairy  in- 
dustries as  especially  related  to  the  general  farm;  these 
prizes  are  four  in  number  and  will  be  awarded  for  the 
articles  our  editors  select  as  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful.  All  four  of  the  articles  will  be  published  in 
the  March  15th  issue.    The  prizes  are  as  follows:  , 

First   prize $15.00 

Second  prize 10.00 

Third  prize 8.00 

Fourth  prize 500 

All  contributions  entered  in  competition  for  these 
prizes  must  be  in  our  hands  by  February  2lst— and  we 
would  like  to  receive  your  articles  as  much  ahead  of 
this  date  as  possible.  There  is  no  restri<  tion  as  to 
length— but  we  would  suggest  that  an  article  may  lose 
in  interest  by  being  too  long  "drawn  out,"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  of  small  value  because  of  in- 
completeness; accordingly,  the  best  plan  is  to  tell  your 
whole  story  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  possible,  but 
beware  of  "rambling."  Give  us  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience in  the  raising  of  horses,  mules,  sheep  or 
swine,  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  or  in  dairying— or  any 
of  the  subjects  related  thereto;  the  experience  from 
which  you  have  learned  the  most  will  be  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  others. 

Those  of  you  who  give  some  attention  to  gardening 
or  devote  your  time  to  truck  growing  should  remem- 
ber that  in  the  March  1st  issue  special  emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  those  departments  of  farming  and  that  cash 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best-  articles  thereon  (see 
announcement  on  page  27  of  our  January  15th  issue). 
Entries  for  those  prizes  must  be  in  our  hands  by 
February  8th. 

To  Stop  "Legalized  Murder" 

WE  learn  with  satisfaction  that  at  the  present 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature Representative  Wells  will  intfoduce  a  bill  to 
abolish  capital  punishment.  In  support  of  this  bill  a 
strong  sentiment  has  been  set  in  motion  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  it  may  be 
passed  and  become  a  law. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  entire  nation  foreswore 
the  ancient  law  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth"  as  exemplified  in  its  exaction  of  a  murder 
for  a  murder.  The  argument  that  the  fear  of  the 
death  penalty  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  murders 


has  been  disproved  by  the  records  of  the  states  In 
which  capital  punishment  has  been  done  away  with — 
in  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin  and  Maine 
homicide  has  decreased,  and  their  records  show 
favorably  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  states 
which  still  "kill  for  killing." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe,  with  life  Imprison- 
ment substituted  for  electrocution  more  just  convic- 
tions for  first  degree  murder  will  be  secured  than  un- 
der present  conditions,  for  the  record  of  disagree- 
ments and  astonishing  acquittals  which  our  courts 
produce  evidence  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict 
where  conviction  carries  with  it  the  death  penalty. 

Our  courts  are  not  infallible  in  their  judgments, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  discoveries  from  time  to  time 
that  innocent  men  have  been,  and  are  being,  punished 
for  lesser  crimes  than  first  degree  murder;  in  such 
eases  some  reparation  is  possible,  but  if  the  statt  has 
taken  it's  victim's  life — what  then?  The  majority  of 
men  sentenced  to  death  go  to  the  chair  protesting 
their  innocence;    how  many  are  innocent? 

If  you. live  in  Pennsylvania  and  want  to  see  capi- 
tal punishment  abolished  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea 
for  you  to  write  your  representatives  in  both  Houses 
and  tell  them  so? 

National  Conservation 

RECENTLY  it  has  been  said  that  we  Americans  are 
a  nation  of  liars,  as  proven  by  our  national  hymn. 
"I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and  templed 
hills,"  we  all  like  to  sing,  but  then  we  turn  around 
and  mine  out  the  hills,  give  away  the  water  powers 
and  chop  down  the  forests.  Three  bills  now  pending 
in  Congress  show  how  much  we  suit  our  singing  to 
action.  The  Shields  water  power  bill  makes  a  present  of 
the  public  water  powers  on  our  navigable  streams  to  the 
water  power  interests.  The  Myers  bill  does  for  water 
powers  on  public  lands  what  the  Shields  bill  does  on 
navigable  streams.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  under 
the  terms  of  the  Phelan  bill  it  is  proposed  to  dispose 
of  vast  areas  of  public  oil  lands  with  no  regard  for  the 
public.  Notwithstanding  that  the  supreme  couft  re- 
cently declared  that  the  claimants  for  these  lands  had 
no  legal  rights  whatever  to  them,  the  sponsors  for  the 
bill  would  give  away  the  fuel  oil  reserves  of  the  navy. 
Sacrificing  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  our  first  and 
most  important  line  of  national  defence,  to  the  profits 
of  a  few  who  want  what  they  have  nd  right  to  get, 
seems  to  call  forth  little  protest.  These  bills  are 
backed  by  powerful  water  power  and  oil  interests  and 
have  made  such  progress  that  they  will  become  laws 
unless  something  is  done  to  stop  them.  If  you  really 
mean  what  you  sing  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
write  to  your  Senators  and  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington and  tell  them  what  you  think  of  conditions. 

Again  the  Story  of  the  "Rich  Farmer" 

THE  annual  report  from  Washington  giving  the 
estimated  gross  value  of  the  year's  farm  produc- 
tion has  recently  been  issued  and  given  the  city 
papers  their  annual  opportunity  of  showing  how  big 
and  prosperous  the  farmer  is  supposed  to  be.  The 
total  value  of  crops  and  animal  products  is  stated  to 
be  113,449,000,000,  an  increase  of  $2,674,000,000  over 
the  total  of  1915,  which  was  Itself  a  high  water 
mark.  Here  tl  city  papers  stop  and  begin  to  show 
by  cartoon  ana  story  the  farmer  rolling  in  wealth. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  gross  value  reported 
takes  no  account  of  the  use  of  a  product  as  a  material 
for  other  production,  nor  are  any  costs  of  production 
subtracted.  Neither  do  they  say  anything  about  di- 
viding this  amount  among  some  seven  million  farm- 
ers who  are  represented  in  the  totals.  The  value  of 
the  net  product  of  wealth  on  farms  has  never  been 
determined  and  cannot  now  be  eatimatrd.  Gross  val- 
ues only  are  expressed  so  that  they  can  be  compared 
with  census  figures  which  are  gathered  on  the  same 
plan. 

During  1916  four  crops  have  each  exceeded  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  value  at  the  farm.  The  estimate  for 
corn  is  $2,296,000,000;  cotton  crop,  including  lint  and 
seed,  $1,406,000,000;  hay.  tame  and  wild,  $1,162,000.- 
000;  and  wheat,  $1,026,000,000.  Other  crops  that  each 
exceed  a  hundred  million  dollars  are  oats,  $656,000,000; 
potatoes,  $417,000,000;  farm  wood-lot  products,  $221,- 
000,000;  apples,  $186,000,000;  tobacco,  $169,000,- 
000;   and  barley.  $160,000,000. 

The  past  year  was  undoubtedly  a  record-breaker  as 
to  prices  received  for  farm  products.  The  level  of 
prices  on  Def-ember  1st  was  nearly  56  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  pity  is  that  only  part  of 
the  producers  were  able  to  receive  its  benefltf^.  Per- 
haps half  were  only  able  to  harvest  from  ^vi^rage 


crops  down  to  nothing,  due  to  weather  and  labor 
ditions  beyond  their  control.  In  balancing  accouj 
these  men  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  whi 
totals  for  1915  were  not  as  big  as  last  year,  more  far 
ers  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  good  crops  and  remuneii 
tive  prices. 

The  Milk  Commission's  Report 

AFTER  considering  the  problem  for  three  montJ 
the  joint  milk  commissioh,  appointed  by  tl 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  DelawaJ 
have  issued  their  report,  which  takes  up  about  ( igh 
typewritten  pages,  including  charts.  They  wer- 
posed  to  view  the  matter  from  all  sides  and  have 
cordingly  made  recomnaendations  on  all  sides.  Th 
believe  that  milk  distribution  should  be  regarded  i 
a  public  utility  and  that  the  average  of  all  figurj 
submitted  to  them  showing  a  production  cost  of 
cents  per  quart  could  be  materially  reduced.  Til 
can  be  accomplished,  they  believe,  by  "taking  definy 
and  drastic  steps  to  eliminate  'boarders';"  by  iiurej 
ing  the  yield  per  cow,  per  herd  and  per  district; 
co-operation  among  the  dairy  farmers  in  cow-lestl^ 
and  bull  associations;  through  co-operative  m]t 
with  governmental  authorities  in  maintaining  saij 
tary  standards  for  milk  production,  thus  eliminatli 
a  waste;  through  scientific  feeding  and  throighj 
more  extended  use  of  county  farm  agents. 

Considering  milk  distribution  as  a  public   iitilij 
the  commission  would  have  dealers'  accounts  kept  I 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  state,  open  at  all  tin 
for  proper  Inspection,  and  an  annual  report  made  I 
the  state.     They  not  only  favor  licensing  dealeig. ; 
is  done  now,  but  also  testers  in  state  receiving 
tions.     It  is  recommended  that  the  price  of  milk 
standard    under    substantially    the    same    condUIoij 
and  circumstances. 

The  whole  report  seems  to  have  been  prepared 
meet  the  approval  of  the  consumers.  The  genefl 
proposition  is  that  the  price  of  milk  can  be  lowen 
by  applying  different  methods  to  all  processes  throu 
which  it  passes.  This,  in  the  commission's  opinl«| 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  industry  can  be  del 
oped  and  stabilized.  They  point  to  the  fact  tl^ 
when  milk  remained  for  fourteen  years  at  eight  fe 
a  quart  consumption  per  capita  Increased,  but  wi 
it  was  raised  last  fall  to  nine  cents  a  quart  ^ous<u 
tion  was  materially  decreased. 

Thfe  whole  plan  of  the  report  is  only  one  step  ne 
er  paternalism  than  is  now  practiced  under  the  pi) 
food   laws   and   the   handling  of  drugs,   poisons 
patent  medicines.     Whether  the  consumers  are  rea 
to  accept  it  or  npt  remains  to  be  seen.    Their  apiiro| 
or  disapproval  of  the  principles  involved  will  have! 
be  shown  through  legislative  enactment.    The  opinij 
of  the  producers  rests  with  the  individual.    Eaci' 
have  to  decide  for  himself  what  the  future  of  the  ml 
business  holds  forth.     There  is  one  consolation.  ho| 
ever,  and  that  is,  whenever  the  business  is  found 
profitable  other  livestock  opportunities  are  open   vl 
offer  attractive  possibilities  to  the  progressive  fnira^ 

Save  Your  Junk — It's  Valuable 

ONE  of  our  contributors  to  the  Women's  Exclmi 
of  this  issue  gives  an  account  of  how  she  ra^ 
money  by  disposing  of  waste  materials.    Never  befl 
has  junk  been  worth  as  much  money  as  it  is  nd 
Railroads,  large  manufacturers  and  contractors  h| 
of  recent  years  given  special  attention  to  the  savj 
and   sale  of  junk   and   have   received  large  sumsj 
money  which  formerly  dribbled  away  for  lack  of  c^ 
They  are  always  "on  the  lookout  for   Improved 
chinery  and  count  on  the  scrap  value  of  the  <>Ui| 
partly  pay  for  the  new.    This  idea  has  not  been  ii 
ticed  much  in  the  country,  but  now  is  an  ex(  el 
time  to  introduce  it.    Considering  the  fact  that  a 
of  old  Iron  can  be  sold  now  foT  about  as  mucli 
ton  of  straw  (and  it  will  not  remove  anywher<' 
as  much  fertility)  wouldn't  it  pay  to  dispose  of 
of  the  old  machinery  and  get  new  for  the  small 
tional  cost? 

Old  rubber,  paper,  rags  and  bags  now  have  a  vj 
which  makes  It  worth  while  to  save  and  sell  theni. 
the  weather  and  roads  become  favorable,  dealers 
scour  the  country  for  such  things     Never  sin<e 
Civil  War  has  paper  been  as  high  as  it  i%  now,  and' 
waste  materials  which  enter  into  it  have  corrc 
ingly  advanced.     In  many  cities  and  towns  orpana 
efforts  are  being  made  to  collect  this  material  t'^"" 
benefit  of  schools,  clubs,  churches  and  other  or^  n 
tions.    On  the  farm,  where  In  many  cases  It  ha 
accumulating  for  many  years,  an  opportunity  i^ 
sen  ted  this  year  for  some  extra  and  "easy"  mone! 
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Early  Irish  Potatoes 
Here,  we  can  usually  get  the  early 
potatoes  in  the  ground  before  the  end  of 
February,  but  often  not  before  March. 
But  it  is  always  best  to  get  the  seed 
potatoes  on  hand  before  planting  time. 
This  season  they  are  going  to  be  very 
high  in  price.  The  Irish  Cobbler  is  most 
generally  used  now  by  the  market  Prow- 
ers, and  in  New  Jersey  they  are  growing 
-,}  long  potato  -they  call  Giants.  I  am  not 
1 5' miliar  with  this  potato  and  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  an  early  or  late  sort. 
For  home  use  there  is  no  better  potato 
tlan  the  old  Early  Ohio.  A  similar 
Ijotato  to  the  Irish  Cobbler  is  now  sold 
under  the  name  of  Beauty  and  is  claimed 
to  be  much  better  than  the  Cobbler, 
v.liich  has  of  late  gotten  badly  mixed. 

In  my  garden,  which  is  covered  with 
manure  in  the  fall,  I  use  with  the  pota- 
toes a  good  supply  of  acid  phosphate  in 
the  furrows.  When  potash  was  avail- 
able 1  used  a  good  percentage  of  it,  but 
really  have  found  that  I  did  not  need  it 
so  much  as  was  thought,  for  since  we 
liave  not  been  able  to  get  potash  my 
j)otato  crops  have  been  just  as  good  as 
before.  In  fact,  where  potash  has  been 
used  liberally  in  the  past  there  is  doubt- 
less some  accumulation  in  the  soil,  for 
potash  never  leaches  from  the  soil,  but 
slays  until  taken  up  by  plants,  while 
nitrogen  will  leach  out  rapidly. 


i\.    \v 
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Growing  Early  Tomato  Plants 
The  Important  thing  in  February  is 
petting  the  early  tomato  crop  started. 
A.  a  rule,  I  find  that  the  best  time  to 
sow  seed  of  early  tomatoes  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  about  ten  weeks 
lofore  it  is  safe  to  set  them  in  the  open 
Kiound.  Here,  this  means  sowing  the 
fust  week  in  February,  later,  of  course, 
i.oithward.  Seed  can  be  sown  in  flats 
iii  a  greenhouse,  or  sown  in  a  hotbed 
under  glass  sashes,  or  in  the  absence  of 
these,  for  the  home  garden  they  can  be 
sown  in  a  shallow  box  or  pan  in  a  sunny 
V  indow  of  the  dwelling  where  the  room 
is  constantly  warm. 

IVequent  transplanting  of  the  young 
plants  before  setting  out  is  important 
''or  getting  good  stout  plants  at  the 
proper  time.  I  sow  the  seed  in  a  fiat  or 
shallow  box,  usually  made  by  sawing  a 
soap  box,  or  other  similar  box,  in  half. 
The  soil  in  the  box  is  the  same  compost 
of  old  manure  and  rotted  sods  that  I  use 
for  all  greenhouse  purposes.  If  this  is 
not  from  light  soil  it  should  be  lightened 
v;Jth  some  fine  leaf  mold  and  sand. 

The  soil  In  the  box  is  made  perfectly 

Ipvel  and   the  seed  sown  rather  thinly 

and  (overed  with  sifted  leaf  mold.     As 

soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up,  and  even 

jl't'fore  they  have  taken  the  rough  leaf, 

1 1  transplant  them  to  other  boxes,  giving 

them    a   little    more    room    and    setting 

them  deeper.     In  these  boxes  they  are 

lallovvcd   to   grow   strongly    until    March 

land  then,   in   this  section,  they  can  be 

|tran8planted  into  cold  frames  4  inches 

M>art.    After  placing  them  in  the  frame 

[hey  are  kept  as   hardy  as   pract? cable 

'y  giving  plenty  of  air  In  sunny  weath- 

Br.  but  covering  the  frames  at  night  dur- 

pg  cold  snaps  with  mats.       Gradually 

pey  are  hardened  to  the  outer  air  by 

Jtripping  the  sashes  off  entirely  In  warm 

^\     My   object    is    to    get    them    so 

Roughened  that  the  stems  take  on  a  pur- 

l«  nn* ''"  *'*^*'®''  ^*»*n  a  t^n^«»-  Kreen. 
llv  ^"''**'®''  toughen  them,  for  a 
^eek  or  more  before  the  final  transplant- 


ing I  let  the  soil  in  the  frame  get  rath- 
er dry.  .  Then  when  taking  them  up  for 
transplanting  I  soak  the  soil  well  the 
day  before  and  take  the  plants  up  with 
a  garden  trowel  and  a  mass  of  soil,  set- 
ting them  in  boxes  to  go  to  the  garden. 
There  they  are  set  in  holes  filled  with 
water  and  the  soil  immediately  pulled 
around  them,  and  I  seldom  have  a  plant 
to  wilt. 

The  early  tomatoes  are  set  In  rows  3 
feet  apart  and  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
A  stake  6  feet  tall  is  set  firmly  by  each 
plant  and  they  are  trained  to  a  single 
stem  and  tied  up  to  the  stakes  as  they 
grow,  and  all  the  side  suckers  kept 
pinched  out  every  few  days.  The  plaiits 
are  stopped  when  they  reach  the  top  of 
the  stakes.  Some  of  the  same  compost 
that  is  used  in  starting  the  plants  Is 
placed  thickly  around  each  plant  after 
being  well  mixed  with  raw   bone  meal. 

The  earliest  tomato  is  the  Earliana, 
and  of  this  I  plant  but  few,  as  it  is  a 
short  crop  variety,  throwing  its  whole 
crop  early  and  quityng.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  market  grower  on  this  account, 
but  for  the  family  garden  we  want  a  to- 
mato that  will  continue  fruiting  longer, 
and  a  better  tomato,  too.  I  have  found 
that  Bonny  Best  Is  the  best  early  tomato 
for  home  use.  It  is  very  little  later  than 
the  Earliana  and  a  far  better  tomato. 
John  Baer  is  a  good  tomato  that  comes 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the 
Bonny  Best.  Of  the  late  sorts  I  will 
have  something  to  say  later. 


Portable  Cold  Frames 

I  find  the  portable  frames  with  three 
sashes  each  far  better  for  use  in  the 
home  garden  than  a  long  fixed  frame. 
I  use  a  number  of  sashes,  but  no  frames 
larger  than  a  three-sash  frame.  These 
are  made  with  angle  iron  corners  and 
can  be  unscrewed  and  stored  In  summer. 
The  advantage  is  that  one  can  follow  the 
same  crop  by  moving  the  frame  to  fresh 
soil,  or  can  use  the  frames  for  tomato 
plants  In  spring  after  hardening  off  the 
beets  and  other  hardy  things.  I  can 
plant  a  frame  in  Roman  hyacinths  and 
narcissus  and  get  a  lot  of  fiowers  and 
remove  the  frame  in  the  spring  ard  let 
the  bulbs  mature  so  that  they  arc  not 
lost  as  in  greenhouse  forcing.  I  can 
plant  a  frame  of  violets  in  the  fall  and 
get  the  bloom  and  in  spring  can  remc/e 
the  frame  and  use  It  for  setting  .y 
geraniums  in  the  4-inch  pots  to  get  them 
ready  for  planting,  and  save  room  in 
the  little  greenhouse.  In  fact,  there  are 
so  many  uses  for  the  portable  frames 
that  I  must  defer  a  complete  account  of 
them  to  the  next  issue. 


Where  there  is  plenty  of  fran^e  room 
under  glass  you  can  now  sow  beets  and 
radishes  in  a  heavily  manured  frame.  1 
sow  them  In  alternate  rows  6  Inches 
apart.  If  the  single  glazed  sashes  are 
used  it  will  i»e  necessary  to  use  mats  on 
cold  nights  to  keep  out  frost.  But  both 
these  plants  are  rather  hardy  and  even 
if  a  little  frost  gets  In  there  will  not  be 
much  harm  done.  The  radishes  will 
come  out  before  the  beets  need  all  the 
room,  and  as  I  use  small  portable  frames 
I  can  remove  the  frame  from  the  beets 
the  middle  of  March  and  use  It  else- 
where for  my  tomato  plants.  The  beets 
are  then  thinned  and  the  thinnings 
transplanted,  and  in  this  way  I  get  beets 
by  the  time  people  are  usually  getting 
them  germinated  in  the  open  ground. 


,  Jg-\V  'M.^^A^AiWfi^Ss  Mii^Sk  .ttik*  4^^ 


The  implements  that  i 
bigger  farm  and  garden  crops 


iNo.  25 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the 
usual  acreage  with  Planet  Jr  implenrents. 
They  are  so  ingeniously  designed  and 
scientifically  constructed  that  with  greatest 
ease  they  do  thorough,  rapid  cultivation. 
^Over  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners 
suse  them  to  save  time,  lighten  labor, 
and  get  a  better  yield.       Fully 


_f> 


ruaranteed. 


Planet  Jrs 


No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined   Hill  and    Drill  Seeder, 
Double   and   Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

will  work  tw6  acres  of  ground  a  day.  It  is  a  gjeat  tool 
for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or  large-scale  ^^ 
gardener.  Is  a  perfect  seeder  and  combined  double  Aj^ 
and  single  wheel-hoe.     Unbreakable  steel  frame.  t^i 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-       i^i 
wheel    hoe    made.      Its    light    durable    construction 
enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the  cultivation 
in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way 
We  make  32  styles  of  wheel  hoes  and  seed- 
drills — various  prices. 

New  72.page  Catalog,  free! 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action 
and  describes  over  70  tools,  including 
Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse  Hoes. 
Harrows.  Orchard-  and  Beet-Culti. 
vators.     fVrite  tor  it  today! 


No.  17 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  T711     Philadelphia 
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OMCE     OROWIM  1 

Ai.WAVS  GROWN     ^ 


K^AULE'S  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 

V.^  SPECIAL.  S«.d  lOc.  for  .  packet 
ol  Maule  s  Success  Tomato  Seed,  tested  for 
germination  like  all  Maule  seeds.  The  Suc- 
cess is  the  heaviest  for  iu  size  of  any  vaiiety, 
fioDest  meated  with  fewest  seeds. 

The  Maule  Seed  Book 

1^6  pagm  catalog  and  book  r» 

of  gardmning  information  r  Tee 

Economy  and  fresh  seeds  insured  by  our 
direct-to-you  selling  method. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  he 

2127  Ardb  Street 
ffcih^rbfcii.  fa. 
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<sUIDE 


It  It  dlffefent  from  the  araal  te«<l  catalofae  in  that 
it  tires  detailrd  instructions  as  to  th*  culture  oi 
planu  and  flowers.  It  trtats  in  m  thtrtigh  mnd  uf- 
f-tht-minut*  v>*j  tww  th»  k*tt  r*$ulu  tsm  IfitMinsd, 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today— It  *•  Froe 

Make  your  1917  Garden  a  real  prodacei — profit  bf 
the  experience  of  Others  hr  planting  Buist'i  8c»dt. 

Free  flower  seed  with  each  order. 
■OBEKT  RJIST  CO..    D«*t  W  fMiii^ya.  Pa. 


GRASS  SEED  £!g 


Far^  GarJea  aaj  Oickai^  TmW 

Answer  the  farmers'  bi»  quentioits, 
HOW  can  I  irrow  cropa  with  lea* 
•xitense  7  How  can  I  aave  in  pl«nt- 
«n^  potatoes  T  How  make  bish 
priced  seed  (^farthest T   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solvea  thelabor pmhlcm  and  makca 
the  best   D«e  of  hitrh   priced  aeed. 
M eana  16  to  150  rxtra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    scod  piece   In    its     niaca 
•nd  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bnnhela  seed  per  ncro.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
spacimr.    We  make 
a  full  lineof  pouto 
machinery.       Send 
for  t>ooklet    today. 

NoMtaMw 

No  Dovblea  

»«»— -MyfCo.,Bi  IB  GredKl,II.J. 


PwaQuaUUes.   ^ood«rful  values.   Proflta  aivtded  with 
euAomcTB.  Clover  $8.26  per  bu.  Timothy  $2.25  AMke 

P^X^'°**^l.™o**»y  »<  00-  S''*^  Clorer  »3.75.  Alfal- 
fa $7.00.     Other  seeds  In  proportion.     All  sold  subject 

•hartnc.  laoMT-amriae  MRD  GUtDBwhieh   cxpMM.    All   fnw. 

Amartaaa  Mutual  Swd Co..  Da^c.  CM  Chicago.  IM. 


Lvr 'bf «' 


1^— **■>■    S«nd  lOelor  mmiU^ananM.  or  not.  ■■ 

Tbi  lirdMr  IwMnr  C«.,  In  441, 


HOT  BED  SASH 

nr      OVPRISS,  well  made 
11*1  A  with  eroea   bar,  blind 


F 

M  :'■     '         '     .;,.-  M  UUC  tenons, whiteleaded in 

"-^■'■■-  -■'-     -' ■*  Joints.  aiMe.tt.OO^erhoa. 

O.  N.  NOmNSON  h  hRO.       Oepl.  •       BaNHnere,  •««. 


STRAWBERRY   PLANTS 

8KT  .roHNSON'S  PI,  A  NTS  and  grow  large,  faacy 
strawberrlen.     We  guamntee  our  plants  trne-tooame 
and  to  please  yoa,  or  your  money  refunded.     Writ<> 
today  for  our  l»l«  catalog.     It's  Frae.    Worth  dollariH 
to  you.  l5.W.«ohiMa«n  *Br«..Sallah«irr.  ■«. 


STRAWBERRY  ^■•aittw.  «t  Mper 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARM 
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It  TAKES  400,000  cars  to  carry 
American  Fertilizers  to  Farmers 
and  Planters  every  season.  Forty 
per  cent,  of  this  is  useless  Filler  ra- 
quiring  160,000  cars!  Insist  on  hav- 
ing less  Filler  and  all  high  grades 
with  Available  Nitrogen,  namely: 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  thus  cut  freight  bills. 

Crop  production  from  such  Pertilizera 
means  greater  outbound  tonnage  for  roads 
and  bigger  purchasing  power  for  Farmers. 
Railroads  and  everybody  would  benefit. 

Larger  food  crops  thus  grown  would 
give  increased  prosperity  to  all.  It  is  up  to 
you,  Mr.  Farmer. 

Scad  for  "Cost  «f  Avalhbk  NHrofea" 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Dinefr,  Chikam  Nitratt  Pnpagmmda 
18  Madison  Avenue        New  York 

No  Branch  Offices 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

,  Answer  the  farmer's  bixqneationg: 
;  How  can  I  k^ow  crops  with  least 
1  expense?  How  can  I  produce  fancy 
'  fruit  with  the  least  time,  labor  and 
cost?    The 

IRON  AGE  !;/„-/ 

colves  the  sprayingr  problem  for  the  small  or* 
chard,  farm,  public  park,  poultry  yard  and  houses, 
etc.  Easily  pushed  wher- 
ever wauled  and  operated 
by  man  or  boy.  The  only 
pump  built  of  ii3  type,  easily 
taken  apart  and  made  with 
renewable  valves.    We  make 


m 


a  full  line  of  orchard  and 
field  sprayers.  Write  today 
for  booklet— free. 


B«teiiiuiM'f'gCo.,Boi  IF.   GrfliiIocli,N.J. 
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ARNES  BRASS 

pracUcal    ^1   KA  1  tK 
JSpray  Pump  ever  made.   Has  all    1^ 
good  features  of  others  \ 
and    many    that 
others    can't    use. 
Greatest  power  x>er  stroke. 
Adjustable  for  dilTerent  uses.    All 
parts  comingr  in  contact  with  sola- 
tionare   made  of   brass -not  af- 
fected.      All     brass    plunger— all 
brass  ball  valves.    All  parts  ad- 
justable.   Furnished  with  or  with- 
out hose  or  nozzle.    See  pare  16  of 
our  catalog  for  complete  descrip* 
'  tion.    Also  many  other  styles,  on* 
to  suit  yoa  at  a  price  that  if  rifM, 
I  Mod  postal  for  catalog  now 

TNK  BAMtn  MP«L  COw 
D«»t.34 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  IN  ROCHESTER 

True-to-name  fniit  tnes  at  low  prkcs  Apple, peach, 
pear,  plum,  quince  an<l  rherry  trees  for  sale.  Also 
grapevlnes.currants.orriirmental  trees, roses, plants, 
etc.  Buy  them  direct  from  us  af  Half  Agents'  P^lr^^. 
For  more  than  tS  years  we  have  been  selling  direct. 

Write  for  our  new  catalof;. 
Orsaa's  Htirsery  Co.        ••  Wall  St.,  Rocheitsr,  H.T 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  RrudM  of  Rrafw  seeds  are  thp  most  care- 
fully selected  and  recleantd.  Hiichpst  quality  in 
purity  and  Ktrmi nation.  To  grow  bunoper  c'opd 
good  seed  must  tje  sown.  We  pay  the  freiijht. 
Catalog  and  aamplen  free  if  you  mention  this  pap^r. 


Bllckt  SMd  Farms,  Smoketown,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa 


fMIT-FM 

tarn 


Fniit-Fog   inmirr*   M(   prnSii.      W* 
Tnak(>  50  trtylpii  cf  Sprmycri';  from  imikll 

HaiMl  In  larxFtt  Power.    Syr*r<ui 

Ouid<>  aii<1  >>ti;  raU1'«   FRRK. 
PsMp  *  riaatMr  Os,.  IHpt.  W,  «s1ts,  la 


HORTICULTURE 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


The  Peninsular  Horticultural  Society 

The  Peninsular  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  thirtieth  annual  meeting  in 
Dover,  Del.,  on  the  9,  10  and  11  of 
January. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  and 
an  excellent  program  was  presented.  The 
growers  showed  an  unusual  amount  of 
interest  in  several  phases  of  orcharding. 
This  was  particularly  true  ©f  the  pear 
blight  situation  and  its  probable  effect 
upon  apple  growing  on  the  peninsula. 
Another  problem  not  down  on  the  pro- 
gram, that  caused  quite  a  free  discus- 
sion, was  ihe  large  percentage  of  side 
injury  last  year.  It  developed  that  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  the  codling  moth 
and  that  so  far  spraying  had  failed  to 
control  the  trouble.  Most  of  the  grow- 
ers seemed  to  think  that  more  thorough 
spraying  for  the  first  brood  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  would  help  control  the  trouble. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Soper,  in  his  presidential 
address,  urged  better  methods  of  mar- 
keting and  more  adequate  transportation 
facilities  for  the  apple  crop. 

In  a  very  able  paper  Mr.  A.  W.  Slay- 
maker  reviewed  the  apple  industry  of 
the  peninsula  for  the  past  year  and  ad- 
vocated the  planting  of  better  varieties 
and  emphasized  his  belief  that  the  apple 
business  of  the  peninsula  was  on  a  firm 
foundation  and  the  business  sound. 

Two  papers  that  caused  the  growers 
to  think  were  given  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Stew- 
art, of  State  College,  Pa.  Dr.  Stewart 
reviewed  the  work  done  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, along  lines  of  fertilizing  the  apple 
orchard.  Among  the  large  number  of 
orchards  tested  only  one  showed  marked 
benefit  from  applications  of  potash, 
while  practically  all  experimental  or- 
chards showed  conclusively  that  nitro- 
gen was  of  prime  importance  In  apple 
growing.  A  combination  of  nitrogdh  and 
phosphoric  acid  seemed  to  give  uniform- 
ly the  best  results.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  humus  was  a  prime  requisite  for 
apple  soils  and  the  speaker  opened  up 
a  new  line  of  thought  when  he  advocated 
the  use  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
orchards  for  the  great  benefit  that  was 
derived  from  them  by  the  cover  crop,  or 
mulching  crop,  thus  indirectly  benefit- 
ing the  trees  by  adding  to  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil.  In  a  talk  on  cultural 
methods  in  apple  orchards  Dr.  Stewart 
showed  that  under  Pennsylvania  condi- 
tions the  mulch  system  of  handling  or- 
chards had  in  many  instances  given  bet- 
ter results  than  the  cover  crop  8~sifim. 
This  practice  did  not  agree  with  that 
commonly  used  on  the  peninsula,  where 
cover  cropping  is  extensively  practiced. 
However,  Dr.  Stewart  pointed  out  that 
under  the  soil  conditions  with  which  he 
was  working  the  cover  crop  did  not 
decay  quickly  enough  In  the  summer  to 
be  of  much  benefit  to  the  trees.  Under 
the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  Delaware  and  oa  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  the  soil  is  lighter  and 
unfloubtedly  the  cover  crop  decays  much 
more  quickly.  One  point  brought  out 
that  caused  much  comment  was  that 
in  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  growing  a  young  orchard  had  been 
to  grow  alfalfa  continuously  in  the  or- 
chard, cutting  the  alfalfa  about  three 
times  a  year  and  letting  it  lie  on  the 
ground  for  mulching  material.  Most  of 
those  present  believed  that  the  plan 
would  not  work  on  the  light  sandy 
Icams  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain.  The 
worst  drawback  to  the  mulching  system 
for  young  trees.  Dr.  Stewart  explained, 
was  damage  from  mice. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Killen,  who  has  a  great  deal 


of  experience  in  nut  culture,  presented 
a  most  interesting  review  of  his  work 
with  nuts.  Mr.  Killen  believes  that  as 
far  as  the  American  and  European 
chestnuts  are  concerned,  that  the  chest- 
nut industry  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  is  doomed,  oh  account  of  chestnut 
blight.  However,  he,  believes  that  there 
is  a  great  future  tor  the  industry  if 
Japanese  chestnuts  are  used,  as  he  has 
found  that  although  not  entirelx  im- 
mune to  blight,  the  Japanese  chestnuts 
do  not  easily  succumb  to  the  disease. 
Mr.  Killen  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  crossing  walnuts,  and  predicted  a 
great  future  for  the  Persian  walnut  and 
some  of  the  Japanese  types.  He  thinks 
that  many  of  the  defects  of  the  Japanese 
types  can  be  overcome  by  crossing  them 
with  the  Persian  walnut.  Mr.  Killen  is 
by  instinct  a  plant  experimenter,  and 
his  work  with  the  nut  trees  should  be 
more  widely  known.  He  has  been  called 
the  Luther  Burbank  of  Delaware  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  compliment,  de- 
pending on  how  you  take  it). 

Prof,  E.  N.  Cory,  of  Maryland,  led  the 
round  table  talk  on  spraying,  and  a  live- 
ly discussion  of  this  important  phase  of 
fruit  growing  followed.  The  peach  grow- 
ers were  particularly  interested  in  the 
use  of  the  Starcher  formula  for  making 
a  lime-sulphur  mixture  for  spraying 
peaches  in  foliage.  It  seemed  to  be  felt 
that  as  yet  we  do  not  have  a  real  good 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Biff 
money  In  place  of  taxes.  Sl,200  from  40 
acres  tlie  first  7ear-^S7S0  In  extra  crops 
.every  yeaj:  after.    Qet  the  catalos  of  too 

^^.  Hercules 

UwPri«>  -1  Triple  Power 

120,000  ^fe       Slump  PuOer 

You  can'  etear  an  acre 

of  Btumpa  a  day.   SO  days* 

free  trial.    Guaranteed  S 

years.     Special   Introduo* 

tory  price  proposition. 

Write  today  for 

big  free  oataloe. 

I  BBBCCU8  HFO.  CO. 

182  Silk  St., 

Caaterflll«« 

^       Iowa 
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Lime  tprcftd 
.with    the    H     Jt    D. 

'Economic"  lime  iprMMler  it 
wnrtl.  miiny  1rme«  more  th«B  Hum  tprrftd 
by  hand  or  ■  machine  that  VfT*mA*  in 
rows.  Oovi  nn  evenly  in  a  prfect  iheal 
and  not  in  liiiii|«  ai><t  chunke.  Pute  it  where  the  crop  can 
Kot  it  No  fcesring  to  wear  out.  Poaitive  force  feed.  Ad- 
JiiHtahle  from  nothing  to  8.400  poundt  of  lime  per  acre. 
Ei(ht  foot  lenirth.  Don't  waate  lima  and  time  and  lat>or 
by  hand  ipreadlnp. 

Don't  bay  a  Drill,  Cultivator.  Harrow,  Lima* Spreader, 
potato  DiKfter  <'r  any  other  piece  of  Karni  Machinery  before 
wriUnK  for  our  fpacial  catalog.  State.wbat  machine  you 
want  and  K>ve  your  dealer*!  name 

Bench  k  Dromf  ol4  Ce..  150«  Sixth  Avt..  Ytrk.  Pa. 


KEROSENE  ENGINtS 


O  T    T  li  W  ri  A 


Durable,  Powerfid.  Belfable.  Maa- 
•ive.  Built  to  laat;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.  Um«  Cheapest  Foel. 
PtiU  >i  to  34  hone-power  mora  than 
rated.  •  MimmtMm  TH»§»  mmmy  Tmrmm*  Bisee 
IX  to  22  H-F.  Baay  to  start.  No  Cranklnt.  No 
batteriea.  10  Veer  Onaraaitee.  Most  practical  aaslne 
•Mr  bain.       Eoffine  book  free.      A  Postal  brioss  tt. 

TNS  OTTAWA  MAMtfrAeTUMINO  CO., 
1701  !«•«  traX^  OTTAWA.  KAIwgfc 
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Bone  &  Meat 


C 


Fer^tillzer* 

Enriches  the  soil    Increases  the  profits 

has  proven  its  superiority  beyond 
question  during  1916 — producinji; 

bumper  crop 
without   potasi 

on  all  sorts  of  soil. 

Nothing  meets  present  day  con- 
ditions so  well  as  Berg's  Bone  and 
Meat.  Its  use  assures  best  results 
on  potatoes,  com,  vegetables 
of  all  sorts  and  grain; 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Ettahliahmd  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEklERS  AND  AOENTS  WANTED 

in    unoccupied   territory.      Write   for 
our  Special  Propotition  "A".  ^ 


You  Guess 

The  Cost  of  Spraying 

your  orchard,  it  is  impossible  to 
show  you  that  "SCALECIDE" 
is  cheaper  than  Lime-Sulfur. 

If  You  Know 

we  can  prove  to  you  conclnefVelT 
(no  matter  hovir  laree  or  small)  that 
SCALBCIDB"  is  not  only  ch«ap»r 
and  easier  to  appl^,  but  is  more  efi- 
fective  In  controiling  Scale,  Pear 
Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  Bud  Moth, Caae- 
bearer:  also  funffua,  such  as  Canker 
and  Collar  Rot  that  do  other  spray 
ivill  control. 

Write  us  tlie  notnber  and  asa  of  ^oor  trees;  the 
number  of  gallons  and  coat  of  Lime-Sulfnr  you 
use  and  the  cost  of  labor  to  apply  it.  and  we  will 
teU  yoa  what  it  will  coat  to  oae  ''SCALECipE." 
MiBBbcr  18  BooUet  free.    Addrsss  DspC  tk 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

Manvjdeturino  ChtmitU 
BO  Ckurch  StrMt.  New  York 


City 


BisiestgndB 
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Joy  Blackberry ,St.ResriaRaspberry.VanFleet 
Hybrid  Strawberries,  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapea. 
Everybody 's  Currant,  Van  Fleet  Gooseberry. 

My  Catalog  No.  1 

—an  illustrated  book  of  64  pages,  tell*  all  about  them 
ana  de>cribe<  alto  all  "the  good  old  varietiet"  of 
small  fruits.  It  sivet  instructions  for  plantinK  and 
culture,  and' tells  about  the  Bess  Lorett  Rose  th.it 
I  am  eiviriK  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of 
Superior  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Trees.  Hedge 
Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Send  for  it  today.  It 
ii  free.  Quality  unsurpassed — prices  low.  3Vili 
year — 200  acres. 

J.T.  LOVnr.  Box  140,   Uttle  SUver,  N.  J. 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Tfiw,  Plaa,  Okarry,  SsmUI  PraUs.  Strswbsrrias,  Tlass,  lTsUi«l 
SKgUINK  MkUt  BPDDBB  frsw  BMwtag  J.  ■.  lALB  TKUt| 
SBITVIIIB  DeUetost  APTLBS.  Write  fsr  frss  Mtsteg.  I 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  69  Ctavoland,  Tm»I 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultr] 

and  all  produce.     What  have  you  to  sliip '.' 
ClIBBli  dc  BBO..  S91-9S  H.  Front  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

ThrasssriiMtTwatBbtea  ia  ealthwliaa  far  lOe.  0*« 
psehat  Mck.  Robin— o'«  BartlMt  TnsMtn.  BvIm^ 
namn*  Bad  Bttliah.  BarlUat  LattM*.  I««  to  n«« 
sortiwirm.  B^slw  pHea  80e.  CATAUXl  FRK* 
C.  N.  aaMiiseN  a  arew  I 
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summer  spray  for  peaches,  and  that 
there  is  lots  of  room  for  improvement 
over  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  so  com- 
monly used. 

A  thorough  discussion  was  held  upon 
the  Maryland  and  Delaware  apple  grad- 
ing laws  and  it  seemed  to  practically 
all  those  present  that  neither  of  the 
laws  were  perfect.  The  Maryland  law 
provides  for  an  orchard  run  grade  and 
many  thought  there*  should  be  no  such 
grade.  Prof.  Shaw,  of  Maryland,  ex- 
plained the  Maryland  law.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hetzel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  pre- 
sented a  sample  apple  grading  law  which 
he  believed  would  do  away  with  the 
most  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  grad- 
ing laws  now  in  force  in  the  various 
states.  Mr.  Hetzel's  suggestions  differed 
radically  from  all  existing  laws  In  that 
he  proposed  a  marked  lowering  of  the 
"B"  grade.  In  all  probability  the  Dela- 
ware law  will  either  be  repealed  or 
amended  this  year,  and*  in '  a  proposed 
new  law  doubtless  some  of  Mr.  Hetzel's 
suggestions  will  be  incorporated. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gould,  of  the  Department 
(tf  Agriculture,  presented  an  able  paper 
upon  soil,  moisture  and  humus  condl- 
Hons  In  apple  growing.  Unfortunately 
time  was  so  pressing  when  this  paper 
w  as  read*  that  there  was  no  time  for  dls- 
usslon. 

Two    of    the    most    interesting    talks 
Kiven   in    the   entire   meeting   were    by 
Director  T.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Virginia 
Truck  Station.    Prof.  Johnson  gave  the 
hest  discussion  of  the  fertilizer  requlre- 
luents   for   white   potatoes  that  a   Dela- 
ware audience  ever  listened   to.     After 
discussing  the  various  fertilizer  experi- 
ments conducted  at  Norfolk  and  Tasley, 
V'a.,  with  potatoes,  he  advocated  a  fer- 
lilizer  that  analyzed  about  3  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and 
".  per  cent,  potash.     In  view  of  tiie  fact 
that  potash   was  virtually  unobtAInaWe 
.if  the  present  time  he  advocated  increas- 
ing the  phosphoric  acid  to  10  per  cent. 
This  will  increase  the  amount  of  insolu. 
I>le  potash  liberated  and  made  available 
tor  plant  use,  by  the  action  of  the  gyp- 
sum  In  the  acid  phosphate.       In  fertiliz- 
ing for  potatoes  one  should  also  govern 
the  source  of  nitrogen  by  what  time  the 
itotatoes  are  to  be  harvested;   for  exam- 
ple, when  an  extremely  early  harvest  is 
(ontemplated     more     of     the     nitrogen 
should  be  derived  from  nitrate  of  soda 
tlian  when  a  late  harvest  ie  planned.     In 
the    Norfolk    experiments    the    use    of 
Crimson  clover  grown  as  a  cover  crop 
ind  turned  under,  plus  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, gave  almost  Identical  results  with 
'•arnyard   manure  plus  commercial   fer- 
'ili/.pis.     Prof.  Johnson  also' emphasized 
the  great   importance   in  growing  pota- 
toes of  keeping  up  the  humus  content 
ot  the  soil. 

Dra.  Manns  and  Norton  reviewed  the 
various  plant  disease  troubles  of  the  past 
.vear.  Dr.  Norton  spoke  at  length  on  the 
damage  that  the  tomato  wilt  had  done 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  The 
impoitanc e  of  spraying,  use  of  pure  seed 
iind  growing  wilt-resistant  strains  of  to- 
matoes was  further  emphasized  by  Prof. 
^  R.  Temple  in  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Pactoi-s  Causing  Failures  In  Tomato 
^lop."  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  Mr. 
Ri<  hard  Vincent  gave  a  most  Interesting 
f«n<l  Instructive  Illustrated  lecture  upon 
»he  dahlia. 

'The  exhibits  were  well  staged  and 
were  of  considerable  extent.  The  quality 
of  the  apples  shown  was  hardly  up  to 
last  year's  standard.  The  vegetable  ex- 
hibit Is  steadily  growing,  and  more  and 
Piore  Interest  is  being  taken  In  It.  F. 
M.  Soper  &  Sons,  of  Magnolia,  Del.  and 
Mr  Walter  Harris,  of  Wortons.  '  Md., 
walked  away  with  the  bulk  of  the  apple 
prizes. 


Free  >5«page 

*  JM-I-"  reference 
book — tells  all  aiiout  a  com- 
plete line  of  farm  implements 
and  how  to  adjiut  and  use 
many  of  them.  A  practical 
encyclopedia  of  farm  imple- 
ments.    Wortii  doUara. 

Describes  and  illustrates 
Plows  for  Tractors;  WaDiing 
and  Ridinc  Plows;  Disc  Plows; 
CultiTators;  Spring  Tootli  and 

a>ilce    Toodi    Harrows;     i>isc 
arrows;     Alfalfa    and    Beet 
Tools;     rarm    and    Mountain 


r  and  Portable  Graia 

Elevators;  Com  She  Hers;  Hay 
Loaders;  Stackers;  Rakes; 
Mowers  and  Side  Delivery 
Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffv 
Headers;  Grain  Drills;  Seed 
ers;     Grain  and  Com  Binder*. 

This  book  will  b«  sent  free  te 
srsryons  Statins  what  itnpl*- 
msnts  h«  is  intsrestsd  in  aad 
asking  for  Packags  No.  X-3. 

JOHN  Deere.   Moune,  III 


^John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 

^  Syracuse  Plows  have  an  en- 
I  viable  field  record  among  farm- 
ers in  chilled  or  combination 
plow  territory.  J!^ 

Here  is  a  feature  that  is  ap- 
predated  by  the  man  who  buys 
a  Syracuse  Plow.      Extras  or- 
kdered  will  be  duplicates  of  the 
roriginal  parts.    Bolt  holes  will  be 
4n  the  right  place.    Every  part 
will  fit.     In  fact  all  necessary 
parts  that  go  into  a  Syracuse 
Plow  could  be  ordered  as  repairs 
and  when  received  built  into  a 
complete  plow.    Extra  parts  are 
exact  duplicates — no 
trouble  results. 


W>-^\ 


The  John  Deere 
Two- Way  Plow  works 
equally  well  on  hill- 
side  and   level  land. 

A  slight  foot  pres- 
sure awtngaframe  and 
accurately  locates 
plow  bottom. 

Automatic  ahiftinc 
hitch — clevia  cannot 
fail  to  move  to  posi- 
tion. 

Automatic  horae 
lift.  Opsrator'a  foot 
engagea  latch  —  pull 
of  team  raises  the  bot- 
tom. Hand  lever  also 
provided. 

Wide  tread  —  pre- 
vents tipping  on  hill- 
sides. 

Steel  frame— atrong. 

Made  expressly  for 
Eastern  conditions. 
Can  be  equipped  with 
all  atyles  of  bottoms. 


John  Deere  No.  9M 
Is  accurate.  It  haa 
the  John  Deere  Nat' 
ural  CeU  FiU,Edg€  De- 
livery Seed  PUiU.  Sur- 
face of  hopper  bot- 
tom and  openinga  to 
seed  cells  are  oblique, 
or  aloping.  Kemela 
move  toward  and 
enter  the  cells  in 
their  natural  posi- 
tion. They  do  not 
have  to  be  tipped  on 
edge. 

Merely   move   foot 
lever     to    change 
numberof  kernela     _ 
per    hill. 

Drilling  distan- 
ces varied,  and 
change  hillins  to  mJ 
drilling  or  iMck 
to  hilling  made 
easily. 


John  Deere  Com 

Planters 

Accuracy  in  a  corn 
planter  means  uni- 
form drop —  number 
of  kernels  the  same  in 
each  and  every  hill. 

If    the    planter    misses 
only  six  kernels  in  every 
100  hiUs,  the  loss  in  yield  ia 
nearly  two  bushels  per  acre. 

Accuracy  in  planting  has  been 
the  main  object  in  designing 
John  Deere  planters.  One  of  the 
many  advantages  of  using  a 
John  Deere  planter  is  that  wi^ 
proper  handling  it  will  plant 
practically  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in 
every  hill,  as  desired. 


High  and  Level  Lift. 
Two,  three  anJ 
four  bottoms. 

High  and  level  lift 
means  level  plows  out 
of  the  ground,  no 
^cutting  of  ridges 
when  crossing  or 
turning  on  plowed 
ground. 

Steady  running 
furrow  wheel — does 
not  drag  or  bind 
against  furrow  wall. 
Stiff  hitch— plow 
can  be  backed. 

John  Deere  bot- 
I  toms,  the  standard 
kfor  over  78  years. 
■There  Is  a  John  Deere 
'  bottom  for  every  kind 
of  soU. 

Equipped  with 
John  Deere  Quick 
Detachable  Shares— 
great  labor  and  time 
aavera. 


John  Deere 
Plows  for 
Light 
Tractors 

So  far  as 
quality  of  JohnDeere 
Plows  for  Light 
^'ractors  is  concerned 
they  are  built  for  the  farmer  who 
realizes  that  it  is  business  judg- 
ment to  buy  a  high-grade  tractor 
plow.  Don't  forget  that  a  tractor 
plow  is  not  an  everyday  purchase. 
John  Deere  Plows  for  Light 
Tractors  are  noted  for  their  high- 
grade  work  in  the  field — the  real 
test  of  tractor  plow  value. 

Before  you  make  your  pur- 
chase,  be  sure  to  see  John  Deere 
Plows  for  Light  Tractors.  A  care- 
ful purchase  means 
permanent  saving. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

)The   Spreader    writh  v. 
the  Beater  on 
the  Axle 

Mounting 
the  beater  on 
the  axle  simpli- 
fied the  con- 
struction, elimi- 
nated troublesome  parts  and 
made  possible  a  successful  low- 
down  spreader  with  big  drive 
wheels.  There  are  no  shafts  to  get 
I  out  of  line,  no  chains  to  cause 
trouble,  and  no  clutches  to 
adjust.  The  only  spreader  with 
beater  and  beater  drive  mount- 
ed on  axle. 


S      Hi^     -^ 
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Low  down,  wkk  htm 
drive  wheels  out  of 
the  way.  Easy  to  load. 
Revolving  rake, 
driven  by  manure 
moving  toward  the 
beater — no  bunching 
of  manure.  Ball  bear- 
Im  eccentric  aproo- 
drive — a  new  and  es« 
elusive  driving  device. 
Makes  uniform 
•preading  certain. 

Wide  spread 
attachment 
for  spread- 
ing seven 
feet  wide  can 
be  furnished 
for  the  John 
Deere 
Spre  ader. 
No  chains 
nor  gears* 
Quickly  rv 
moved. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


THOUSANDS  OF  TREES 

set  out  each  year  by  fruit  growtjrs, 
•re  dismal  failures  that  stu'ivel  up 
and  die. 

If  some  of  your  trees,  for  which  you  paid  good  money,  have  be- 
eome  At  only  for  the  brush-pile,  von  will  appreciate  the  meaning 
oTthiasUtement— BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  NURSERY. 
Since  1876  we  have  been  aeUioc  trees  to  some  of  the  most  presperoua 
'  fhiit  growers  in  the  country. 

Their  constant  re-ordera  have  been  a  mainstay  in  onr  business. 

The  1917  catalogue  is  now  ready.        A  post  card  brings  It. 
WM^kwaNsrscriM,  AOaoLWeed,  Prey.  MSGarsMAv.,  lMkMl«r,N.T. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forerer 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tOe.  Cor  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay.  tbnreagMy  isard  fcemii.  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  vp 
to  be  replaced  erery  tew  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.    Also  maaufactorers  of  the  famoas  NA'TCG  IMPBRISH- 

^        ABLB    SILO.    Mateo   BuQdinc    Tile   and    Natco    Sewer    Pipe. 

Ibtional  Fire  Proofing  Company         e  my  Folloa  BoiUinf,  PittslNirth,  PS. 


WELLS  HOME  GARDEN  COLLECTION  "T5?4'SSt}"" 

1  nr^tLTptL        I  ?'    Richmond  (Th.rry       I  Tfiapr*  Plum  1  HelntMh  Appla        I   Rhtrt*  r»mch      I  Hisfsrs  PMu^h 

All.  .:^,.   L.    1  .•"'■''""'  1  Tork  SUU  Pruos         I  Mleioui  Apple        I  St    lUcit  BT*rliMrlaf^RMpb*rrr 

ii.l^ni^'L^i'r'i^iuT^SuT'^^  'r-l:::ir*?  ca^logol  .pen. 


^4tilcliep 


A  muleher,  smoothing  harrow,  eolttvster.^ 
weeder  snd  seedcr-aU  la  oee.  Forms  4ast  mulch 
— s  blaaket  of  loose  soU— prevoetlng  soil  hardentea 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increasss  yield  of  eore. 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  WUtt  fcsOL 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  wtft 
orwtthout  seeding  l>oxes  tor  grass  ssed.  sIfaUh. 
eats,  ete.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  deel 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  Instoeki 
yen.    Send  for  catalog. 

SVmSKA  MOWIAbO.,  Warn  T4t,  OUsa,  ■, 


CLOVER  ^^^; 

'zpeet  htahsrprisasu 
no  ontil  jrou  sse  e^ 


Don't  boy  rieM  Seeds   of  any  Ub 
••"^SJ"^  l»Ei<««^iW«  epeelalfse  on  Ouarantaed  , 
tejtad  Oover .TteHKhy^^r;;;  Swset  Oever  and  ».^ 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Hprins  and  Pall  varieties.  Peach  trees,  Reeds.    Tnw 

illustrated  catalog  tells  slU    Pree. 
■ayer*s  riMit  HaraMPy,  Box  KV.  MerriU.  lOafe. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  'by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  questions  relating  to  soils  and  their  improvement,  field  crops  and  the, 
use  of  lime.  QiieHtions  should  be  addressed  to>the  "Soils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  PractirJil 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^^ 


Superior  Drills  will 

do  your  work  the  way  it  should  be  done,  no 

matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  seeding  conditions  may  be. 

Superior  Drills  save  time,  seed,  labor  and  repair  bills. 

Superior  Drills  are  noted  for  Even  Sowing,  Light  Draft,  Simplicity, 

Ease  of  Operation,  Great  Strength,  Choice  MateriSs  and  Workmanship. 

Every  Superior  Drill  is  Warranted 

to  be  and  do  all  claimed  for  it 

Made  in  all  sizee  and  stylee  for  sowing  large 
and  small  grains,  with  or  without  fertilizer, 
in  4,  6,  7  and  8  inch  rows. 

Send  for 'the  Superior  catalog.     Read  it. 


SUPERIOR 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


«^Ut^}»| 


SUP] 


Note  the  Warranty.   Then  go  to  your  Local 
Dealer,  and  insist  on  seeing  the  SUPERIOR 

Are  you  considering  sowing  your  wheat 
and  other  small  grains  in  4  inch  rows 
Instead  of  6,  7  or  8  inch?  Ask  your  Im- 
plement Dealer  for  information  on  the 
Superior  4  inch  Grain  Drill  or  write  usj 
for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Your  Seed  Fronri  Harris 

• 

Most  every  Seedflman  tests  his  '^eeds,  but  Harris  Is  the  only  one 
whd  inarkt)  the  results  of  his  tests  on  every  imckage.  If  98^  will 
grow,  we  say  so.  If  only  67<)fc  gniws  we  also  say  so.  When  you  buy 
fr»)m  Harris  you  know  how  thick  to  sow-The  Big  Market  tirowirs 
appreciate  careful  breeding  and  selection— They  buy  Harris'  se«<ls 
just  as  yuu  can,  direct  at  wholesale  prices. 

Harris'  8eed  Corn  is  famous  for  vitality  and  big  yields.    Harris' 
8eed  Potatoes  are  selected  by  tlie'biU-uiiit"  system — Harria'  garden 
seeds  produce  t-rops  of 
the  highest  type. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many   a 
will 


Send  for  our  new 
catalogue  full  of 
good  things.  A 
card  will  bring  it. 

Joseph  Harris  Co, 

Box  59 
Coldwater,     N.  Y. 


Aocordin^io  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  sced^rminates 


N  otuMlA  5€a  5oi{  it^vue 


A  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

means  much  to  the  business  farmer.  He 
wants  assurance  that  the  lime  he  buys  has  a 
high  enough  percentage  of  carbonate  to  yield 
the  results  claimed  for  it. 

Every  shipment  of  Caledonia  Marl-Ume 
carries  a  guarantee— the  buyer  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  is  buying. 

Write  for  prices  and  literature. 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

International   Agricultural    Corporation 

831  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


At  Wholesale  Prices 


Seed. 


We  save  you  money  on  your  Seed  BIIL    Write 
for  our  Special  Money -Saving  l*rice  List  and  get 
v~.  ^K;;;Tni-i —        c — ^  ^—r  —  ^-^    '— -  o*""  redw®**  prices  on  BeRt  guality  Guaranteed 
^  :  "^  o  ..  9  '*°°''  about  our  low  prices.    Write  at  once  and  be  oonvinoed.    BTerrthlnff  sold 

Sw'iSfh^  Satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  Don't  pay  two  profits  on  G?I^^^  0?J^SSs^ 
•old  subject  toOorenunent  test.  Have  new  recleaned  Alfaka.  $6.90  bu.;  TloiAtlv.  t2  ^S^Ckmm, 
^'^^  V®?'*^*  Rf*?^'  »3.90:  Alalka  and  Tta*tby.  $4  00.     Have  Low  prt™onS4ed  SinoSta 

I^nn  and  oarden  «eeds.  Writetoday  far  big  lOO-page  catalog.  Free  samples  and  special  low  prices  on 
■eeds  you  require.  Will  Send  Free  OO-nage  book  on  Growing  Alfalfa  to  th*«e  «»ho  adifor  It.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  can  save  you  money.  A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO^  BOX  »»•,     CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Fertilizers  for  the  Spring  Crops 
At  no  time  in  the  past  has  the  prob- 
Itm  of  fertilizers  given  the  fanner  so 
much  concern  as  at  present.  With  pot- 
ash unobtainable  and  the  prices  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen  considerably 
advanced  the  prospect  kA  profits  from 
the  use  of  fertilizersr  may  seem  rather 
obscure.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  prices  of  farm'-  products 
have  likewise  advanced  during  the  past 
three  years,  so  that  there  is  not  so  much 
differenced  between  the  cost  of  applica- 
tion and  the  value  of  the  returns  per 
acre.  For  example,  if  one-sixth  of  a  ton 
of  fertilizer  cbsting  $24  was  applied  per 
acre  three  years  ago  when  com  was 
80  cents  per  bushel  and  the  yield  was  60 
bushels,  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  per 
acre  was  $4  and  the  value  of  the  grain 
$48,  If  the  same-  fertilizer  now  costs  $36 
per  ton  and  the  com  sells  for  $1  per 
bushel  the  fertilizer  costs  $6  and  the 
crop  is  worth  $60,  a  difference  in  the 
value*  of  the  product  for  the  two  periods 
of  $10.  Of  course,  labor  has  advanced 
in  price  and  the  quality  of  the.  fertil- 
izer is  not  the  same,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  potash.  On  the  ordinary  farm 
manure  is  a  most  valuable  fertilizer 
at  this  time.  If  the  manure  has 
been  well  preserved,  including  the 
liquid  portion,  considerable  potash 
is  available  for  the  crop.  If  manure 
can  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  acid 
phosphate  and  applied  on  sod  land  good 
results  should  be  secured  for  corn.  It 
will  be  a  good  plan  where  a  strong  grass 
or  clover  sod  is  to  be  turned  to  use  only 
a  moderate  quantity  of  manure,  about  6 
tons  per  acre.  This  will  allow  the  sup- 
"ply  of  manure  to  go  farther.  If.  the 
land  has  not  been  limed  for  a  number 
of  years  jt  will  be  well  to  apply  at  least 
one  ton  per  acre  on  clay  soils  and  one- 
half  ton  on  sandy  soil.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  lime  alone  will  increase 
the  yield  of  corn  on  sod  land  from  6  to 
8  bushels  per  acre.  Then,  lime  will 
liberate  a  small  quantity  of  potash  in 
certain  types  of  soil,  particularly  clay 
loams.  As  most  of  our  soils  are  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid,  the  usual  quantity, 
if  not  more,  should  be  applied.  The 
careful  use  of  stable  manure,  when  avail- 
able, together  with  an  application  of 
lime  on  sod  land  and  supplemented  by 
a  moderate  amount  of  acid  phosphate 
will  bring  returns.  Where  no  sod  or 
manure  is  available  it  will  be  necessary 
to  include  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
in  the  mixture  for  com.  A  3-8  or  3-10 
should  give  faitly  good  results. 


Tbf  QuarantN  Lfinf  and  Ftrtiliztr  Spratdtr 


THOUSAMW  flK  SATISFIKI) 

rsbjcs  THKor<m 

on  THK 
I'MTEf) 
.STATES  and 
fANADA 


I;.>t  iix  nctiil  Toil  niir  Isr^e 
and  beautiful  illiiMratol 
•  aUleg.        IT'S     FREE 
VQ9.  THE  A.SKINU. 


A  short  time  aK'>  onn  of  our  salcxinen.  Mr  Hammond,  waa  Wk- 
\n%  to  an  old  rurtomrr.  a  Mr.  Brown,  of  nclawnrF.  who  on 
ltpreir,b«r  Int.  1908.  hought  a  OUARANTEE  SPREAHKR  Mr  Hnm- 
iiinnd  Haid  to  Mr.  Brown.  'How  do  vou  lik«>  tho  (ilTARANTER 
SPREADER?"  Mr.  Brown  raplird.  "Well  nir.  yotinn  man.  that 
Hireadfr  in  a  wonder  She  haH  Tioon  in  a)inn«t  conxtant  uw.  Has 
Worn  out  S  other  maken  of  »pioador«  I  would  jiid((i'  that  this 
tll'ARANTER  SPREADER  has  Sf'RE\D  over  ten  thousand  arres  of 
land  and  s«ems  as  lood  trwlav  as  when  I  got  her.  She  has  rost  ma 
4<«r  for  repaira—  ReniarkahU '  '  We  hare  thousands  of  i-ui- 
tonirrs.  just  like  Mr  Brown  B<<tler  writu  us  TODAT 
OCARANTER  MA.^rrAOTl  RINfl  fX>.,  Dept.,  fl  St.  Ralllaare.  M4. 

OATS.    BARLEY,    WHEAT.    POTATOES. 

All  New  varieties,  T.Arirntt  vieldejs  known. 
Bc-^tquallty  Price*  low.  New  Cataloi;  FltKI-:. 
a.  A.  READ,  Rmi«<*  Kx».  Paraa,  Ohartotle,  Tt. 


SEED 


OATS 


MFNs ATTON  reoorrt  123  hufi.  p#r  Bore  ,\  Iho 
SFKIU'OUN.  Sftmn'f"<  Rrtfl  cat'tlniiiM-  (rco. 
Tkea.  Bart  A  Mona,  Melrose.  Ohio. 


The  Tower  Cultivator 

^18  a  complete  implement  for  tending  corn^ 
from  first  to  last. 

It  is  a  modern  horse  power  Bystem  of  hoeinir 
in  which  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  not  dis« 
turbed.  The  corn  grower  should  discard  every 
shovel  implement.  Save  all  the  corn  this  season 
and  save  more  than  price  of  the  implement  in  a  sea- 
son by  increase  ui  yield.  Don't  be  deceived  by  talk 
that  ehuvcl  cultivation,  the  first  time,  is  needed. 
Our  lars*  experienc*  proves  dlMsrently. 

Spares  Alii  Com  Roots 


■:^: 


"■  ^^-m:- 


Ctni  Roots  aro  Within  Fivo  Inehos  of  the  Siirfaoo 

We  are  com  experts.  Oar  advice  and  instractions 
for  op(Taf  ion  ore  more  valuable  to  you  than  those  of 
any  automobile  manufacturer.  We  tel  I  yon  how  to  pro- 
duce somothinnr;  they  are  irivinu  yoa  more  exn.  n^o. 
Only  be  careful  when  you  buy  that  the  n.ime  TOW  KR 
is  on  the  cultivator  tongne.  Write  for  cor  book- 
let on  "Com  Culture." 

J.D.Tower  &  Sons  Company,  Ml r». 
asth  street  Mendota,  Illinois 


The  Spring  Seeding  of  Clover 

The  crop  that  demands  the  earliest  at- 
tention in  the  spring  is  clover.  Since 
spring  seeding  is  the  general  practice 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  details. 
Ck)nceming  no  crop  is  there  such  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  to 
seed  or  the  best  manner  of  doing  it. 
Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  very  important  crop.  The 
farmer  Is  now  paying  about  20  cents  a 
pound  for  good  clover  seed  and  with  the 
Increasing  difficulty  of  securing  a  stand 
the  cost  of  growing  the  crop  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly.  Some  indication  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  growing  of  Red 
clover  in  the  Eastern  States  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  acreage  decreased  40 
per  cent,  from  1900  to  1910.  Many  are 
the  causes  attributed  to  the  faiure  of 
clover.  Some  of  the  real  causes  are 
probably    due    to    slipshod    methods    of 


seeding.  As  is  well  known,  the  greater 
proportion  of  clover  is  seeded  with  a 
nurse  crop,  as  wheat  or  oats.  The  time 
of  seeding  may  range  from  February  to 
the  middle  of  April.  The  best  time  to 
sow  is  at  that  period  when  the  frost  is 
just  leaving  the  ground.  The  soil  at  that 
time  is  honey-comb'ed  and  cracked  from 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  so 
that  the  need  is  easily  covered  when  the 
ground  settles.  Good  success  is  often 
had  by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  upon 
the  snow  or  frozen  ground.  If  the  seed- 
ing is  done  later  in  the  spring,  after  the 
land  is  firm  enough  to  bear  a  team,  it 
is  well  to  cross  harrow  the  wheat  im-^ 
mediately  after.  This  lightly  covers  the 
clover  seed  and  does  not  injure  the 
wheat  The  modern  alfalfa  disk  seeder 
is  splendidly  adapted  for  sowing  Red  clo- 
ver, as  the  seeds  are  drilled  in  much  as 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  but  not  so  deep. 
This  machine  may  be  used  in  the  wheat 
without  injury  to  the  plants. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  average 
grower  is  using  enough  seed  per  acre. 
Not  long  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  that 
he  was  experiencing  difficulty  in  so  ur- 
ing  a  stand  of  Red  clover.  Upon  furiher 
inquiry  it  was  learned  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  sow  4  pounds  per  acre.  The 
average  rate  per  acre  is  about  eight 
pounds.  In  many  cases  it  would  pay  to 
sow  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre.  In  Europe 
Red  clover  is  usually  seeded  at  the  rate 
of  18  to  25  pounds  per  acre.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  stand  of  clover 
might  be  greatly  improved  through  more 
careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil  at  time  of  seeding  to  see  th^t  the 
seed  Is  properly  covered.  If  necessary, 
two  or  three  harrowlngs  of  the  wheat 
may  be  made  to  cover  the  clover  seed, 
without  detriment  to  the  wheat.  There 
are  other  reasons  for  the  failure  of  clo- 
ver which  cannot  be  discussed  at  this 
time.  The  lack  of  lime,  the  low  content 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  the 
need  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are 
also  factors  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  the 
Eastern  States  it  may  be  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  a  nurse  crop  and 
seed  the  clover  on  especially  prepared 
land  late  in  the  summer.  Our  experiencr 
has  been  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure 
a  perfect  stand  in  this  manner. 


The  Double  Function  of  Top 
Dressing  "Wheat 

GEORGE   JORDAN. 

The  benefits  arising  from  top  dress- 
ing wheat  are  several,  although,  of 
course,  the  increase  in  yield  Is  the  main 
object  sought.  Top  dressing  gives  the 
young  plants  a  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance against  disease  and  the  Hessian  fly; 
it  advances  the  date  of  maturity  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks;  makes  for  a 
stiff er  straw,  produces  a  better  market 
grade;  and  finally,  Is  a  means  of  nia- 
terlally  increasing  the  yield. 

But  there  is  another  profit  accruing 
when  this  method  is  rightly  practiced; 
namely,  the  increased  growth  of  grasses, 
seeded  in  the  wheat.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  most  critical  period  for  the  new 
grass  when  seeded  in  this  manner  fol- 
lows the  cutting  of  the  wheat.  At  tliis 
time  the  direct  hot  rays  of  the  sun  are 
seldom  relenting  In  their  onslaught  on 
the  weak  and  unprotected  seedlings,  and 
it  often  results  that  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  successful  "catch,"  is  scorched, 
burned  and  blistered  until  many  of  the 
plants  are  killed. 

Top  dressing  comes  as  a  boon  to  the 


=  f  DIBBLE'S  Tested 

iiif^l')  Alfalfa, Clovet- 
W»i^ei,  nd  Ti  m  othy  Seed 


pELEBRAT£t)  D.  B.  Brand  ^ 

^^     98.50%  pure  or  better,  average 

analysis    99.70%,     northern     grown, 

hardy,  vigorous,  the    highest  grade 

obtainable.  Every  bag  tested  in  our 

own  Laboratory  both  for  Purity  and 

Germination  and  sold  direct  to  you  at 

wholesale  prices  subject  to  our  famous 

"ten  -  day  -  test  -  money  -  back  -  if-you- 

want-it  guarantee. 

Dibble's  Seeds  produce  bumper 
crops.  1000  tons  hay  on  our  own  farms 
last  year  of  which  over  500  tons  were 
Alfalfa. 

Sow  Dibble's  Seeds  and  harvest  the 
best  and  cleanest  hay  you  ever  grew. 
Buy  direct,  save  money. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  Dibble's  new 
book — Alfalfa  Culture  for  Eastern  Farmers  |7_,^^ 
— and  ten  Samples   Dibble's   Farm   Seeds    TlCC 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  E.  Honeoye  FaUs,  N.Y. 

liihhlr'*    8«ed     Fnrm»,    nontpriaing 

ufarl)/  gOOO  acres,    are    htadquariera 

for  Alfalfa,  Clover ,  and  Om»»  Setdit, 

Out^,'  Corn  and  Sfrd  Fotatotn.     Ovmr 

r  m^  100,000  buxhrlM  in  utork. 


TheBestMoneyCanBuy 


CRoWN 


GfFRAI  rsl 

DRILLS 


Combine 
lightest  draft 
with  greatest 
8  trength. 
Sow  any  seed, 
Irom  buck- 
wheat to  kidney  beans.  Both 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds  can  be  inatantly 
adjusted.  Power  from  both  wheels— no 
side  draft  or  loss  in  turning.  The  only 
drill  that  will  handle  damp  or  sticky  fer- 
tilizer successfully.  All-steel  frame- 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc 
and  Double  Disc  Styles— for  every  pur- 
pose. We  also  make  Crown  Traction 
Sprayer,  Lime  Sowers  and  Grass 
Seeders— backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  experience. 
Write  for  catalog— today  I 

CrownMTsCo. 

9  WaytMSt. 
P1MIP9.II.Y. 


Hofbian's  Northwest  Clover  Seecl 


Selected  from  the  states 
alonsr  the  Canadian  bor^ 
der  and  from  the  districts 
adjacent  to  the  Black  Hills 
and  Rocky  Mountains. 
"NORTHWEST"  CLO- 
VER ia 

Earlier,  Hardier 
and  More  ProdoctiTe 

Tho  Boperiority  of  "NORTH- 
WEST'' Alfalfa  Seed  has  long 
been  acknowledsed.  Clover 
Seed,  Alsiks  and  Timothy 
Seed  grown  in  the  Northwest 
have  a  like  advantage.  It  is 
earlier,  because  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  mature*— 
hardier,  becaoae  of  its  sur- 
vival of  Northwest  winter*— 
more    prodiuttive,     becaoae 

of     its extremo      vitality. 

NORTHWEST"  Grass  SMd 
BQCceeds  where  other  fafl. 
Less  "NORTHWEST"  seed 
need  be  sown  per  acre. 

Hoffman's  1917  Catalog 


tetxM  fof  Tmhi^l*  hints  for  srow- 
m  erqpa.    It  offara  Savd  Oata, 
Corn,  Pntstoaa.   Plaid    Pa^s  apd 


Boana, 


.  Alfalfa  and  Graaa  SoMf. 
It  la  fr««,  with  a  packet  of  aoada 
aamplaa.lf  you  maotioo  thlapapac 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Ine. 

Laadlavilla.  l^nraatar  Co..  Pm. 


The  Simplex  Soil  Tester 


TELLS  YOU  THE  AMOUNT  OK  LIMr  ARD 
OROUNI)  LIMi'^STONG  YOUR  .'^OM,  CONTAINS 
Jimt  llko  •  clock  ielU  jou  the  time.  The  SlIlP- 
LEX  ii  a  ilmpla  rhemlml  apparatua  that  any- 
one canunderitand.  H(TNI->>T  AND  RELIABLE. 
exists  hut  very  little. 

OUARANTEED  TO  RE  AOCVRATR  and  aold 
under  •  MONEY  BACK  OUAHANTEE  You  do 
not  have  to  frucgs  any  longer  aa  to  when  and 
the  amonnt  nf  lime  and  llmoitone  to  apply. 
MAKE  EVERY  APPLICATION  PAY  YOl/: 
first  tettlni 
vour  ioll 
with  THE 
SIMPLEX 
^OIL  Tssr- 

K  R  .      t  h  • 

r  E  S  T  B  R 
IHAT  WAS 
MADE  TO 
-AVE  YOtJ 
^  <•  N  E  Y  . 
WRITE  U.S 
TODAY. 


w 


is 


!? 


•ii 


Write 
Ui    To- 
day fur 
Pull 
Infor- 
m  ation 

and 
Adver- 
tisiug 
Price. 


THE  SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Oapl.  X  257  Baltimore.  Md. 


PARK! 


BOO.OOO  FLOWER  FOLKS  read  Park's 

Florml  Masiialne.arbarmlnfrlllnH- 
a...j  »  ^  M  *"'**^  floral  monthlv.  Do  your  If  not. 
??"?'*  cents  for  a  year's  trial  and  10  AplendM  (llndiolnu 
S»li1i"''.*i"9*.<""'  o'*c  for  Svears  and  2fi  bii  I  Iw.  Pi  rk  a 
New  floral  Oaldsris..    OBO.  W.  PARK.  LaPark.  Ps. 


t'armei*  who  seeds  his  grasses  with  a 
nurse  crop.  Clover,  when  starting,  is 
unable  to  gather  its  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  Its  root  growth  is  not  developed  to 
the  extent  of  having  many  nodules  full 
ot  bacteria  to  perform  this  nitrogen- 
gathering  function,  and  furthermore,  the 
phosphoric  acid  so  necessary  to  good 
clover  growth  is  not  naturally  available 
in  the  hard  and  oftentimes  baked  soil  to 
the  extent  of  furnishing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  element  to  properly 
boost  the  growth. 

With  timothy,  the  same  condition 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  prevail- 
ing, although  this  grass  requires  less 
phosphoric  acid  than  does  clover.  It  re- 
quires, however,  an  abundance  of  am- 
monia for  its  best  development  and  it  is 
liere  that  a  reasonably  high  percentage 
of  ammonia  proves,  its  worth,  even 
though  the  cost  be  greater. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  farm- 
ers both  in  the  East  and  through  the 
corn  belt  of  the  Middle  Western  States 
that  a  catch  is  seldom  a  failure  when  the 
soil  is  in  good  tilth  through  a  plentiful 
supply  of  humus,  is  sweet  through  lim- 
ing, and  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  avail- 
able plant  food  to  start  the  seedlings 
toward  the  vigoro^is  growth  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  hay  crop  is  to.  be 
a  success.  A  little  observation  will  show 
that  dry  weather  plays  a  .less  important 
part  in  killing  out  of  new  seedlings 
where  the  proper  attention  has  been 
otherwise  given  the  crop. 

There  are  few  farm  tasks  more  easily 
done  than  the  one  of  top  dressing  the 
wheat  field.  Spreading  from  175  to  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer  of  a  formula  around 
3-12-0  with  the  grain  drill  or  fertilizer 
distributor  takes  very  little  time,  and 
aside  from  the  profit  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  Increase  of  what  are  to  be  high 
priced  bushels  of  wheat,  the  meadow  will 
be  started  on  the  rbad  to  profit  making. 

Maryland. 


Queries  Ans\vered 

CovrpeaM  for  Green  Manare. — Miss  E. 
<».  B.,  Delaware,  writes:  "In  sowing  cow- 
iwas  for  green  manure  to  be  followed  by 
wheat,  how  much  seed  should  be  used  per 
acre?  AI»o,  at  the  time  the  peas  are  seeded, 
how  much  16  per  cent,  add  phosphate  should 
be  used  per  acre?  Would  you  recommend 
something  in  the  place  of  acid  phosphate  V" 

The  usual  rate  of  seeding  cowpeas  is 
six  pecks  per  acre.  That  is,  when  the 
peas  are  sown  solid  like  oats  or  wheat, 
and  not  cultivated.  It  would  be  well  to 
use  200  to  250  pounds  of  16  per  cent, 
acid  phosphate  per  acre.  Be  sure  the 
peas  are  thoroughly  inoculated  and  good 
results  should  follow. 


Value    of    By-product    Lime.  —  C.     R 

reunsylvanla.  writes :  "Would  lime  contain- 
ing the  following  analysis  be  good  for  soil, 
and  how  much  would  vou  advise  using  per 
acre  »7  i>€r  cent,  carbonate  of  lime?  Cal- 
cium oxide.  54.03  per  cent.  ;  carbon  dioxide, 
42.1'.'}  per  cent.  :  magnesium  oxide.  CO.!  per 
cent.  ;  iiiBOluble  matter,  1.40  per  cent.  :  mois- 
ture. 0.37  per  cent.  It  Is  a  by-product  from 
the  acetone  factory  and  looks  like  ashes  ex- 
cept that  It  Is  heavier.  The  cost  Is  75  cents 
per  ton  or  load." 

This  material  should  prove  a  very  sat- 
isfactory source  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
since  the  total  oxides  of  calcium  and 
magrneeium  amount  to  nearly  56  per 
cent.  You  should  apply  at  the  rate  of 
2  tons  per  acre,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime 
is  only  half  as  effective  per  ton  as  fresh- 
ly burned  lime  in  sweetening  the  soil. 
You  should  take  advantage  of  this  rath- 
er moderate  price  and  apply  freely. 

Chicken   Manure  for  Sweet  Potatoen. 

— F.  v.,  Delaware,  writes:  "What  kind  of 
material  would  be  the  best,  and  how  much 
of  It  should  be  added  to  a  ton  of  chicken 
manure  for  sweet  potatoes?  Last  year  I  used 
n  ton  of  chicken  manure,  a  ton  of  acid  phos 
phate  and  one-half  ton  of  salt.  It  killed 
most  of  ray  plants  the  first  setting.  I  had 
to  burst  the  rows  and  run  them  again. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  mix  with 
each  100  pounds  of  fresh  poultry  manure 
15  to  20  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  or  if 
the  manure  is  air  dry,  add  30  to  40 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  each  100 
pounds.  In  the  absence  of  potash  it 
would  be  well  to  include  8  or  10  pounds 
of  gypsum  or  land  plaster  with  each  100 
pounds  of  the  manure.  Your  bad  results 
last  year  were  evidently  duo  to  the  large 
amount  of  salt  used. 


Harrow  Buying  Made  Easy 

tJ  ARROWS  that  do  the  best  work  and  last  . 
^-^  longest  cost  so  little  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  buying  any  but  the  best.  A  post  card 
will  bring  you  complete  information  about  Interna- 
tional Harvester  disk,  spring-tooth  and  peg-tooth  barrows. 
Write  the  card  now  and  mail  it  as  soon  as  you  can. 

In  the  line  there  are  bumper  disks  with  rigid  frames,  four- 
wear  bearings  and  gangs  that  are  level  at  every  cutting  angle. 
Also  disk  harrows  with  independent  gangs  that  can  be  used 
for  side  hill  work  and  for  filling  dead  furrows  as  well  as  on 
level  fields.  For  wet,  cloddy  fields  we  have  spring-tooth  har- 
rows with  teeth  that  cannot  work  loose  and  that  can  be  set  to 
any  desired  cutting  depth.  Our  smoothing  harrows  have 
square  teeth  that  cannot  twist,  and  stiffening  bars  that  keep 
all  the  teeth  at  the  same  cutting  angle  regardless  of  extra 
strain  put  on  any  single  tooth.  Riding  attachments  and 
other  special  features  can  be  furnished  for  all  spring  and  peg- 
tooth  harrows.  We  have  also  a  complete  line  of  one  and  two- 
horse  cultivators. 

This  spring  you  will  need  tillage  implements,  harrows 
or  cultivators.  If  you  want  the  best  your  money  will  buy, 
write  that  post  card  today  and  mail  it. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

©CHICAGO  ""T"*'  ^   ^  ^(ftt 

ClMunpion        Deerins        McCormick'       Milw«uke«        Osborne       PUao   xl|/ 


The  "Clipper"  Improved 

Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 

The  Clipper  la  difTcreDt  in  principle  from  all 
other  grain  and  seed  cleaners.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  by  yearn  of  conatant  oae  by 
thousands  of  the  beat  farmers,  the  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Collcsea.  Ex- 
perimental Farmn  and  hundreds  of  tb«  leading 
sefrtsmen,  seed  com  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  is  the  only  mill  ttiat  has  the  'Ver- 
tical Bla«t'  ,  which  weighs  every  aeed  and  kernel, 
separating  the  Iight,8hrunken.immature8ced  frono 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed,  9«*4  of  which  will 
germinate  under  test. This  point  alone  makea  much 
of  thedifTerence  U-tween  cropsucceM  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Witliout 
the  Proper  Aaaortment  ot  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  12  screen*  for  cieaning  and 

Krading  all  kinds  o(  seed,  seed  grain,  aeed  com, 
cloven«.  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax,  pt'aa,  t>eana, 
cow  |)eas.  soy  lieanv,  etc.  Anrl  after  the  moat  care- 
ful tttiiriy  and  testa  In  actual  wirk.  We  guarantee 
this  s<reen  oiUHt  to  be  the  beat  that  has  ever  he*n 
oftered  with  any  mill.  There  arescreenN  for  clover 
contalnini;  huckln»rn  or  plantain,  timotby  seed 
containing  pepper  grass,  for  fceparatlngcockle  Irom 
wheat  and  many  other  dimruit  separ«tlona. 

Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

Made  in  Two  Si7Mt     *••  l-B  •*^5'00     /  Freight  prepaid  to  anv- polnt\ 
maae  in    two  ^ZeSt     j,^,  ^,„  f.i.-i.oo     (east  of  the  nisalsatppi  ftl^erj 

In  Successful  Farming  Three  Factors  are  Prominent— the  Soil,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 

Tk«  Clipper  Claaaar  puts  auccasa  within  your  reach  by  inaaring  the  Good  SoodI 

'Write  for  CataloK  and  the  addrcas  of  thr  nrarrat  jobber 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.  SAGINAW,  W,  S.  MICH 


In  Small  Fields  or  Large 

The  ALL  STEEL-FRAME  1V«7»  «%  ./vv 

TWO-WAY  SULKY  ■  H/  tC-Cf  X 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


handle  jnst  as  easily  and  will  ttim  the  same  siae 

furrow   as  any  other,  with  much  leM 

horsepower.  They  save  drivingarcmnd 

the  ends,  leave  no  dead  furrows  or  back 

furrows,  and  permit  the  driver  to  drx>p 

dead  furrows  where  necessary. 

The  U  ley  All  Steel  Fraae  Tw^-Wiy  9i*y 
Plow  is  so  easy  to  handle  that  a  boy  c«a 

.  —  operate  it 

Light  draft,  steady,  durable,  reliable,  pays  for  Jtself  quickly,  saves  7 
miles  of  walking  to  the  acre. 

WORKS  PERFECTLY.  Frame  of  best  steel  and  malleable  iron  ;  extra  wide 
to  prevent  tipping  on  side  hills.  Pole  adjustment  simplest  of  any.  Plow 
beams  can  quickly  be  turned  to  left  or  riffht,  or  to  take  more  or  less  land, 

.  Any  of  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  use  the  Le  Roy  Two- Way  Sulky  Plow  will  tell 
you  it  is  one  of  the  best  tools  they  have  on  the  farm. 
Ask  your  dealer.    Our  catalosr  on  request. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO..  Le  R.oy.  N.  Y. 
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The  "MARVEL"  COLONY  BROODER 

For  l.«rge  or  Siiiull   Flocks  MTKEX^^IS     4^    ■    |^«v\/ 

Capacity  IJnliniltea  Broods  lOO  or  1000 

Pouch  Feed  Adjustable  Hover 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  Three  Chicks 
where  only  One  grew  before,  send  for  our 
Free  Booklets  describing  the  MARVEL  and 
IDEAL,  also  the  Perfection   for  the  beginner. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 


lOO  S.  3rd  St., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Big  SouNd  Flocks  Assure 


The  Correct  Coal-Burning  Hover     ,i^uED  NOVWIfi 


Positively  REDUCES  CHICK  MORTALITY. 
It  raises  sounder  birds  in  shorter  time.  You 
get   the    early -season   prices. 


rrX^A/ZM' 


INFRINGERS 

WILL  BE  prosecuted! 


41.mch  Canopy,  -  -  $10.75       52-inch  Canopy,  -  -  $1 1.83^ 


Capacity  50  to  1,500  chicks.  No  such  value  anywhere. 
Double-acting  damper  and  thermostat.  Self-regulating 
and  ventilating.  Rust-proof,  fume-proof,  portable. 
The  CORRECT  requires  coal  only  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  CoMta  Sc.  or  lets  a  day  to  run. 
Learn  about  this  big  Yalue.  Write  now  for  FREE  Circdar. 

CORRECT  HA  rCHER  CQ.,   Dept.  20. 
Leesville,  Carroll  County*  Ohio. 


..III.. 
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Magic  Brooder-Price  $16.50 


Built  of  solid  cast  iron  with  latest  improved  grate,  large 
ash  pan,  coal  magazine,  automatic  heat  control  top  and 
bottom.      Equipped  with  perfect  gas  escape  system. 

Agents  Wanted.  Write  at  once  for  territory  and 
terms.  \  ou  can  make  money  selling  the  Magic  Brooder 
at  $16.50.  It  is  a  perfect  brooder.  Send  for  booklet  tell- 
ing how  to  build  colony  houses. 

Address  UNITED  BROODER  CO., 

370  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Blue  Hen 


COLONY 
BROODER 

77b«  frf'ar  brooder  at  the  little  price 

$14.50  size  as  lar«e  as  numy  others  rated  as 
thousand  capacity.  Warms  large  floor  space 
without  overheating  brooder  house. 

Big,  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto- 
matic control.  lx)th  top  and  Ixjttom  drafts. 
Curtain  gives  freshair— prevents  tioordrafts. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

500  rhicR  size  —  $14.50*  I   u    ::|i  QO  more 

1000  chick  size  — $19.50*  yAJffVv      Wetl  ol 

New  Brooder  Book       V^/^^V    R& 

shows  why  The  Blm? 
Hen  raises  more 
chicks  ut  less  cost. 
Gel  it  to-day,  with 
speci  il  offer  to 
dcairrsandfarmcr 
a^^t■nts. 

Watsoo  Mff .  Co. 

Drawer  4« 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Makers  Blai  Htn 
Mammoth  Incabat- 
on— with  Automatic 
Egg  Tamer.  Catahg 
FREL 


*14  50 II  $19.50 


500chicH5:e 

ihow$ 

hover  raised 


1000  chid  &izr 
lin  t-e<Tiove4 


•^*^    ^;::. 


Insure 

Maximui 
Produdioii 

Witti  Sfron 
Healttig 


lirds; 


$Q^.55  Buys 

^3  140-Egg  Size 

^^^^    World's  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Jhe  Prize  Winning  World's  Champion  Model 
Hot -water —  ~  "^ 

Double- wal  led— 
Copper  Tank  — 
a  Thermometer 
Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery  — Self- 
refrulating.same 
asusi-d  by  Uncle 
Sam  and  Ameri- 
'ca'a  most  suc- 
ressful  Po'iltry 
Rsii  ^rs.  ^Whcn 
orfV  red  with  my 

f4-H5  Doublp-walled,  Hot-water  140-clilck 
Brooder — Both  cost  only  $12.50. 

Freight  Prepaid  g^-M 

Satltfacilon  Ou«nint*«d  —  T1iin<V''^t  ma- 

Chlp— ,  Biiro  to  (>Whiw>  -Anti  fo\i  can  nharu  in  my 

91  COO  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  biggest  prize. 
Start  early  —  order  now — anyway 
write  today  for  my  Bik  Free  Book, 
"HatchinK  Pacts".  It  gives  short cuU 
^^^^^         to  poultry  success.  Jim  Kohan,  Pres. 

||dl«CitylKiribMorC«.,B«i49  RadncWis. 


The   chief  aim   in  feeding 

growing  chicks  and  hens  la  to  produce 
healthy  birds  with  large  laying  capacity. 
You  caa  insure  this  capacity  by  feeding 


is^c2 


V/ 


and  raying  bens.  Sound,  sweet  grains, 
guaranteed  free  from  fine  meal  or 
orelgn  matter. 


POULTR?^EE05 

"EVERY  OUNCE  A  FOOlf 

Tioga  Chick  Feed  with  Tioga  Dry  Mash 
will  furnish  the  heat,  energy  and  •  itriUve 
elements  necessary  to  develor  iorous 
birds  with  large  digestive  cap..,    i. 

Ttoga     Growing     Feed     replaces   Tioga 
Chtck  Feed  alter  lour  weeks. 
Tioga  Poultry  Oraln-for  growing  pullets 
ind   layin      ""  '         "*  * 

guaran 
foreign 

Tioga  Laying  Food— for  laying  hens.  Per 
fectly   balanced.     Contains  Ingredients 
needed     for     maximum    egg    production. 
Keeps  birds  healthy.      Tk>ga  Faeds  Guar' 
anieed  Satisfactory  or  Money  Back. 

Free  Pamphlet  describe* 

Tioga  Poultry  Feeds  and  gives  valuable 
directions  for  raising  poultry.  Write 
also  for  literature  on  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds. 

Sulmttt    your    poultry    problems    to    our 
Feed   Expert.      ADVICE    FREE. 

i    Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Department  C  .: 

WAVERLY.N.ir. 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters.  Inquiries  and  requests  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  U>  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Our  Barter  Column 


This  column  is  for  our  Sijhsrrlbers  only— no  Real 
RstRte  Agents.  Dpaiers  or  Mannfarturers.  2  cents  per 
word;  no  advertisement  less  than  50  cents. 


H 


—  .'J,  chiitfk   honey,  12e  per  pound  In  10  pound 
lots  or  more.      Fancy  mixed  comb  honey.  12>4c  a 

box.    Fancy  white  clover  comb  at  16c.    Prices  F.  ().  B. 

AddreRH,  RoscobF.Wixson,  51. P.  D.  20,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


....  For  n»le.    ^'>^  acres  good  land,  buildings 
and  water;  all  convenlenoefl  close  at  band.  County 

roads;  Baito.  and  Obio  station.    Wm.  D.  Qbiwith, 

Owner,  GAltlicr,  M<L 


1917  and  Poultry 

On  the  very  moment  you  read  this  get 
your  mind  fully  set  on  the  doing  of 
everything  that  is  going  to  build  you  a 
bigger,  better  and  more  profitable  egg  and 
poultry  business.  There  has  never  been 
a  greater  opportunity. 

Fix  definitely  as  a  part  of  your  spring 
work  the  putting  together  of  breeding 
pens  that  will  give  you  a  fiock  of  young- 
sters that  will  produce  the  greatest 
profit  next  faU. 

Put  into  yoiir  mental  reservoir  the  old 
and  true  axiom  that  the  "male  is  half 
the  pen"  and  see  that  he  is  as  good  as 
you  can  buy,  because  he  must  be  good 
to  beget  good!  Pay  two  dollars  for  a 
male  bird  and  you  get  a  little  more  than 
he  is  worth  as  meat;  pay  ten  dollars  and 
you  buy  the  blood  of  his  ancestry,  blood 
that  is  combined  with  a  good  many  years 
of  labor,  intelligence  and  success. 

Better  by  far  pay  ten  dollai*s  for  one 
mtle  than  to  pull  down  the  egg  laying 
capacity  of  ten  or  more  females  that  are 
worth  at  least  five  dollars  apiece.  If 
the  females  you  own  are  considered  by 
you  dear  at  three  dollars  each,  mate 
them  to  a  cheap  male,  a  male  without 
pedigree,  without  capacity  to  reproduce 
his  kind  and  you  will  always  be  assured 
01  cheap  stock. 

Put  into  the  machinery  of  your  poul- 
try plant  every  incubator  and  brooder 
you  can  buy,  beg,  borrow  or  steal  and 
raise  every  chick  you  can  care  for.  You 
will  need  them  next  fall— eggs  are  going 
to  repeat  the  price  history  they  have 
made  since  November  1,  1916,  to  the 
present  time  (an  unheard  of  scale  in 
this  country).  Put  up  an  additional 
house  (its  cost  will  be  paid  for  the  first 
year)  to  hold  the  additional  flock  you 
should  raise  this  spring  and  summer. 

Be  alert  to  the  situation— live  with  the 
progress  that  is  speeding  up  every  mile 
of  the  way  to  success.  Go  along  with  the 
hundreds  of  poultrymen  who  are  attain- 
ing success  with  modem  practices. 

Changes  in  every  line  of  endeavor  take 
place  almost  over  night.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  but  as  true  as  the  fact  itself. 
New  York  as  an  egg  market  has  held, 
for  several  weeks,  second  place  to  Phila- 
delphia in  price — white  eggs  in  Philadel- 
phia are  bringing  from  6  to  10  cents  a 
dozen  more  than  is  being  paid  in  New 
York.  And  this  change  occurred  with- 
out a  single  premonitory  sing,  by  natu- 
ral processes  without  warning.  How 
long  this  condition  will  continue  cannot 
be  guessed  at,  but  the  advantage  to  those 
egg  producers  nearer  to  Philadelphia's 
market  is  worth  while  if  for  only  three 
or  four  weekF,  so  far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  chances  for  establishing 
a  permanent  trade  are  many,  "^ 

There  are  in  this  country  poultry  men 
and  v*romen  by  thousands  who  know  how 
to  feed  chicks  and  how  to  mature  those 
that  live,  but  there  are  not  as  many  that 
can  raise  60  per  cent,  of  all  hatched  as 
there  are  those  that  raise  30  per  cent. 
Annually  more  chicks  die  for  want  of 
proper  knowledge  and  care  than  live 
through  Intelligent  handling.  To  find 
the  means  to  a  better  end,  to  find  the 
feeds  that  will  reduce  chick  mortality 
Is  a  good  many  milestones  on  the  road 
to  success. 
Ab  nearly  as  bas  erer  beea  learned. 


there  is  not  a  fixed  combination  of  foods 
t^at  will  insure  a  low  mortality  under 
all  conditions,  though  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  a  certain  set  of  feeds  in  a 
dozen  or  more  combinations,  will,  if  tem- 
peratures, housing  conditions  and  care 
are  about  the  same,  bring  to  maturity 
the  greater  number  of  chicks  hatched. 
Undoubtedly,  a  great  many  of  the  stories 
which  will  appear  February  15th  will  de- 
tail the  methods  employed  in  handling 
and  feeding  brooder  chicks* and  some 
valuable  data  will  come  from  the  experi. 
ences  of  others. 

Progress  in  chick  rearing  has  reached 
the  stage  where  more  and  better  chicks 
are  raised  because  rations  have  been  put 
upon  the  market  that  raise  all  livable 
chicks;  brooder  practice  has  reached  the 
stage  of  automatic  feeding  from  the 
third  or  fourth  day;  water  Is  now  a 
lamp-warmed  necessity  to  prevent  chill- 
ing and  lessen  labor. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  feeding 
time  meant  a  frightened  fiock  of  young- 
sters that  ran  to  the  corners  when  feed 
was  thrown  in  the  pens  of  continuous 
brooders  or  into  colony  houses.  This  is 
only  natural— the  old  hen  gets  away 
from  all  humans  and  animals  as  soon  as 
her  brood  is  able  to  travel. 

Cold,  ice  cold,  water  is  not  enjoyed  by 
chicks  any  more  than  older  fowl.  Any 
labor  saving  device  means  to  the  enter- 
prising poultryman  or  woman  more  time 
for  other  work  and  greater  success. 


What  We  Are  Aske^ 

Chick  RatioiiM. —  V.  U.  W.,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  "Will  voii  give  us  thp  rations  used  by 
some  of  the  big  poultrymen  In  raising  chicks 
until  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age?" 

Prefacing  rations  for  chicks,  let  us 
state  that  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  at  least 
24  hours  old;  some  chicks  will  eat  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  hatching,  others 
will  not  eat  for  48  hours.  The  yolk  of 
the  egg  that  was  hatched  into  a  chick  is 
absorbed  by  the  chick  as  food  and  cao  be 
found  In  the  chick's  intestines  (in  some 
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>  chlelis.  .«Mc*M  Mutt 

I  itodmmthetremt  cMcli  iprm*— 
\  wmri-tou  c— 't  >— t  tlio 

•PROGRESSIVE" 

tfrcA  of  dsad  air  cells  sur« 

roundlns  natchlns  chamber 
protect  asaliist  SMdden  «tit« 
side  changes  and  taSMra  near* 

Sto  nature's  haaMlw  batch* 
conditions.     No  dry,  hot 
•te  to  "cooh"   ages -no 
I  hatches  spellad  by  tomparatuff 
chanaas.    aKNUINR  CAUFORNIA 
RKDWOOO.       DouMa-Olse    Ha-' 


$9.85 

FOR  BOTH 


or.  ate.  Your  monay  mcIi  wMi  • 
par,cafit  intarosiH  |i«t.satlafla4. 
Praliht  praiMM  tasTof  Recklaa. 


I  tot 


GREIDER'S  FINK  CATALOGUE 

of  line  t>red  txniltry  for  1917 ;  67  tireedf  llluitrated 
and  de«crit>e<i;  tnfurmatlon  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  irruw  chicks — all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatdiinif  Cfcgt.  lncul>ators  and  brooders.  •$ 
year*  in  business.  This  L>ook  only  10  cts.  Send  today. 

B.  U.  ttBEIDEB,     Box  54,  Bkecma,  Pa. 


Ue^Sill  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

30     Of*  tfJt  This  136-Ebb  Incubater  and   Broodor 
JIrt2SSISffiSaLahipped  aEywher«  on  80  days'  tnal. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

S  ^sya  for  ■OTM  If  Sat- 

*  isfaotery  Whon  Toatod 

„  No  other  audi  op«n  Upwsi  offjr 

\  ma titiarMcaoaano otiier  ontfit 

1  eqoala  tha  OWTO,    lncut»tor 

'  hot watwiEhvodaebotair.  Both 

■airanUwl  ie«><.°>t^af action 

ISoaraotawl.WatslMairtlMilak 

tcaali  vHh  arrfar  kalh  %9.9%- 

CO.  las  H.")  I  etovolaii*.' - 


THB  UNITED  FACTO 


125,000  Chicks  for  1917 

Increased  capacity  means  our  prices 
are  now  the  lowest.  We  are  bahy 
chick  specialists,  have  eiKht  years 
experience,  have  hundreds  of  cus- 
tomers that  order  chicks  from  us 
year  after  year.  Our  chicks  are  the 
big.  strong,  husky, vitality  kind.  R.C, 
White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
R  p  Bocks,  W.  Wyandottes.  B.  Mlnorcas  and 
Broiler  Chicks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
station  No  order  too  small,  no  order  too  large. 
Booklet  free.  Write  today. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Dept.  20.  RlcMleld.  Pa. 


p-Eglantine  Cockerels 

Vigorous  White  L.est>oms  from  the  breeders  ol  tlie  world's 

"lAli'v  KGil!ANTlNE"-314  EGO  RECORD. 
"Mueen  Caroline"  iie»  sister  laid  510  eitif*  i»  'i*  con. 
sccutive  months.  49  Eglantine  puUeu  laid  11.007  eggs  In 
one  year,  224  averaire. 
ji„ubta  pour  egg  fietdr~the    male  U   the  ehtef  kelp- 


egg  »fi 
ck  i»  be 


lietA—tha 
Eglantine  stock  ie  beit.    Cockerel  Hat  free. 

EGI-ANTINE:  Fi^RMlS 
Box  P  Greensboro,  [Maryland 


that 
pap 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heavy-egg 
straii)ii  of  Redi,  Rocks.  I.eBhoriis,  Wvandottes, 
Cochins,  etc.      FREK  BOOK   tells  Iiow 
totmake  more  money  from  poultry. 
W.  r.  HIIiLPOT,  Baz   4.   Preaelitowa.  N.  J. 


UKKKE  AND  DITCKS.— Largest  collection  In  the 
1.  >-.  'M  head  for  sale  Ijirge,  vigorous  farm  grown, 
nH.rted  breeders,  reasonable  prices.  Toulouse,  Kmb- 
df n>^,  Hrown  Chinese.  Africans.  Ducks  —  Pekin, 
Ki.MHii,  Avli-sburys,  Colored  Muscovys.  White  Mus- 
«..\ys,  CayugaB.  Indian  Runners,  Buffs  and  Calls. 
J<;\.'iv  fiirintr  should  grow  Keese  and  ducks.  They 
h."  iiiiuicv  makers  for  you.  Write  today. 
4'nuM.  .nVC'lave,  Box  5,  New  liondon,  Ohio. 

TIT  D  If  P  YQ  "*  l^e&6  selected  breeders  for  sale. 
lUixIVC/AiS  Bronze.  Narragansett,  Bourbon 
l\c,l~i.  W'liitf'H  and  Blacks.  Grown  on  separate  farms. 
Vii,i  sous,  healthy  breeders,  finest  quality,  reasonable 
piKHS.    Write  today.     Chas.  MeClaTC,  Box  S,  New  London,  O. 


FOrS  BIG  BOOK  FREl 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PROFfT.    An  encyclo- 

Kdia  of  poultry  Information.    Writt«n  by  ■   man  who 
owa.    IrttaTling  Tariatiaa  of  poultry  and  picaooa  in 
natuimieolora.Ltowpricaaonfowla  and  ecsa. 

Fraak  Fof  Podtry  Fam.  Bas  69  CliatOB.  low 


^ 

BsrretJ  Rnrtos,  White  and  Golden  Wyandotte.  Light 
hrHtirK'n.  Leghorns.  LaTiershnns.  and  Orpinutons. 
Kiiriii  urown  healthy,  vinorows  stock.  Price  quality, 
rfi-'oiuible  prices.  .'JOO  head  for  sale.  Buy  your  stock 
Jr<:ri)  a  veteran  bret'der.  Write  today. 
rhaa.  9Ien»v«.  Rox  ft.  New  liondon,  Oblo. 


lAIIATITV    i^lMMfllQ    ^^^  <'KgB  from  our  blue 
IIUALllI     vnivAiJ    rlblx>n     winners.     They 

'  lay,  win  and  pay.  Orders 
li)0"kfd  for  spring  delivery,  seven  varieties,  circular 
Ifne    K.  R.  Hummer  ACo.,  R  D.  B.  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 

Trap-Nested  r^iU'l^r  200  E66  Strain 

'^ L^^__    Raff  Ply.  Rorki  ^__^^___ 

fitdck,  pggs  and  chicks.  Our  iKJoklet  free.  Ratlsfactlon 
|;iiaranteed.  PAKADIHK  POVI.TRT  KAUH.  Paradise,  Pa.  Baz  D. 

J'OR  MAI..R.  Pairs,  trios,  pens;  all  varieties.  Rocks. 
|{i'<l<*  \V>andotte8.  T^eghorns.  Orpingtons.  Andntusiaiis. 
t'liniplnps.  HamburKS,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 
I'rii-es  low.      Ralph  H.  Raby,  R  6,  Mlllershurg,  O. 


'HICKS  -^*<^  chicks  for  1917.  H.  C.  White  and 
f  niui\a  Brown  Leghorns.  Rarred  Rocks  and  Ijroller 
Ijilclig,  7c  each  and  up.  Hafe  delivery  guaranteed. 
^MOklet  free.  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Box  A.'  Richfield,  Pa. 

U  T  #^  IT  Q    ^'Sf'*   a°d    Breeding    Rtock. 

*^  *  ^-'  *^  ^  All    Leading  Varieties. 

Irdcr  n(iw.  Kafe  arrival  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 
Ilourk  Hatelierlea,  Box  »•,  TIOIm.  Oblo. 

•IJlIlt  ^tPilin  Bronae  Tnrkeya.  From  "Hugo- 
iiaiii  .111  dill   K.iin  •    i5   lb.  yearling  and   Md.   Hq. 

lid  11  witiners.      Massive  voungsten*.      Rig  Buff  P. 

><k  ckK     J.  r.  nipp.  Box  p.  Naltlllo.  lad. 


Iln< 
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GGS  ''■"™  *»"*  20  varieties  tboronghbred  poul- 
/  ,  try.  Rocks.  Wyan.,  R.Kis.  Orp..  T^g,  MIn., 
rah..  Ham..  Anr.,  Hou.,  15  e.'KS,  tl.OO;  50,  |3.(X);  1(10, 
\'>0.    Catalog  free.     H.  K.  MOHR,  QiiakertowD,  Pa. 

jronze.  .Varraeansett.  White  Holland.  Bourbon  Red, 
I.K  k  HtKl  slate  breeding  turkeys  for  sale.  From  the 
liipsi  Hocks  In  America.  Winnere  at  the  leading 
TK.ws^Hpecial  prices.  Write  F.  A.  Clark,  Freeport,  O. 

arron  Contest  Wyandottes 

'.':'.,fX:"'w^tt''ATH".iyit'.'ni-a:U':'c 

.,',?*f ',,"»«  AND  E088  JKSV«  aT- 

hrni  si  Vv  »"iy."  I-eghorns.  B.  P.  Rock.  H.C.W.  Leg- 
pnis,  «^c.  B.  MiDorcas.   Joseph  Miller,  Lickdale,  Pa. 

L^y  h,!'r't**.**',^.**."'''"'"'  Plif^ns,  do«s,  ferrets,  irulne^ 
r,i;  iV^  **«  •  '"'•'"•free.  (Joloretl  descriptive  fio-page 
ok-ioo^^^y.,  p^t  r»rm,  Telford.  PiL 

tbl^t"  pli'oM.'"^*''?*?'"''"™*'" Strain,  •  have  the l^vl^ 
laran^^L'i..  '/"'  ^'  y™-^  >'«'«"  raised  stock  for  sale 
^nteejtathaaction.    Dan  Bryan,  Portland,  Ind. 

^CKERELS    ^-  ^'  ^    I-eghnrns,   WyckolT  strain 
guaranteed.    J.  n.  CAME,  «lll.BOA,  N.  ¥. 

Mns^nr'ifl^r^V*  .'■'■••fc^y*,  America's  leading 

it2  MoJ^Fii  «H?5*o^-     ««t""'*<-t«on  guaranteed 

•te  MUMKiijiROH,  Box  249.  CLAYHVILLK.  PA. 

k-lfs^'ch^'JeeSf '«!"*."*-"'«»'  «'•"  »•"''» 
^tomers  Iiu«'^tL",l,  "*"^''^»"^«'KK"-  Many  pleased 
P-        '"""catalog.  E.B,  Houder.  Souderton,  Pa. 

nite  Rock  r^'<'*""<*nt«eJM'h.  Tbe  kind  for 
•••«•  r.  «rlflith,  i|.«,  MoliMtowa,  rm. 

^    Order  now. 


cases)  seven  days  after  hatching.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  start  digestive 
processes  in  the  chick,  sand  usually  ac- 
complishing this  purpose;  some  appetiz- 
ing and  digestive  stimulant  helping  to 
continue  the  processes.  Black  pepper, 
one  ounce  to  five  pounds  of  ground  feed, 
is  excellent  and  harmless,  whereas  red 
pepper  is  the  opposite.  Powdered  char- 
coal is  an  eflOcient  sterilizer  and  should 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  five 
pounds  of  ground  feed. 

Hunter  suggests  the  following  system 
of  feeding:  One  part  of  chopped  fine 
hard  boiled  eggs  (at.  least  30  minutes 
boiled)  to  three  parts  of  bread  crumbs 
for  the  first  few  days,  followed  then  for 
six  weeks  with  coarse  oat  meal  moisten- 
ed with  skimmilk,  and  alternated  with 
dry  bread  crumbs  every  two  hours  until 
about  3.30  P.  M.,  then  fill  them  up  on 
craCked  wheat  or  corn.  Feed  meat  twice 
a  week  and  green  food  as  often  as  con- 
venient. After  six  weeks,  early  morning 
bread  crumbs;  about  10  A.  M.  oat  meal; 
2  P.  M.  cracked  wheat;  4.30  P.  M.  whole 
wheat  and  cracked  corn.  Meat  and  green 
food  as  previously  suggested.  When  the 
birds  are  ten  weeks  old  feed  as  for 
grown  fowls.  The  foregoing  system  is 
difficult  and  laborious  and  has  objection- 
able features. 

Lambert  feeds  as  follows:  Com, 
wheat,  oats,  equal  parts,  ground.  Mix 
with  milk,  bake  and  feed  all  they  will 
eat  five  times  a  day,  three-hour  Inter- 
vals. When  four  weeks  old  alternate  the 
baked  cake  with  cracked  com,  cracked 
wheat,  etc.  This  is  a  better,  safer  and 
more  easily  handled  ration,  but  still 
without  adequate  results  in  lowest  mor- 
tality. 

Another  ration  (not  credited  to  its 
originator)  is  as  follows:  Corn  meal,  2 
lbs.;  ground  dried  stale  bread  (be  sure 
it  is  not  moldy),  1  lb.;  ground  hulled 
oats,  1  lb.;  ground  rape  seed,  2  ounces; 
ground  millet,  1  ounce;  ground  dried 
bone,  1  ounce;  black  pepper,  14  ounce; 
powdered  charcoal,  %  ounce;  Epsom 
salts,  Yj  ounce;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1-10 
ounce.  Keep  the  mash,  thoroughly  mixed, 
before  the  chicks  all  the  time  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  feeding  from  automatic 
chick  feeders  the  following  grain  mix- 
ture: Cracked  wheat,  5  lbs.;  cracked 
corn  (chick  size),  5  lbs.;  cracked  hulled 
oats,  2  lbs.;  whole  millet,  4  ounces;  rape 
seed  (whole),  2  ounces;  cracked  barley, 
1  lb.  Sift  beef  scrap  and  add  %  lb.  of 
the  fine  part  to  the  grain  mixture  on  the 
tenth  day.  Skimmilk  can  be  given,  if 
conveniently  obtained,  at  any  tim..  Sour 
milk  is  always  safer  than  sweet  milk. 
The  labor  in  the  above  system  is  almost 
nothing  compared  to  ordinary  methods. 

Disinfectants  and  cleanliness  will  keep 
things  going  along  the  contamination 
line  and  prevent  diseases  of  a  contagious 
nature.  Water  can  be  provided  through 
several  means  in  such  a  manner  tl^t 
freezing  will  not  occur  in  the  most 
severe  weather.  One  method  is  to  at- 
tach an  air-tight  enclosure  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  box,  to  the  outside  of  the 
colony  house,  the  front  hinged  (all  tight 
fitting)  and  an  oil  lamp  placed  therein; 
a  small  vessel  of  water  is  placed  on  the 
inside  of  the  house  against  the  chimney. 
A  2-foot  pipe,  3  inches  In  diameter,  car- 
ries off  the  lamp  fumes.  The  top  of  the 
pipe  must  be  fitted  with  a  tee  to  keep 
out  rain,  snow  and  high  winds. 

Of  course,  an  opening  is  made  In  the 
side  of  the  bouse  to  allow  just  enough 
of  the  drinking  vessel  to  be  against  the 
chimney.  Empty  the  drinking  vesesl  at 
night  and  put  out  the  lamp.  Fill  the 
drinking  vessel  with  warm  water  in  the 
mo'rning  and  start  the  lamp  going. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  612  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  |1.00  (pre- 
paid). So  confident  Is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the 
results  that  a  million  dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr. 
Reefer  for  his  Free  poultry  book  that 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  1^  fortuiM  out  of  poultry.— Adv. 
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Incubator  Book 
just  of  f  the  press 

Write  today  for  your  copy ! 

Get  thisjfree  book  just  printed.  48  pages  of  everjrthing 
you  should  know  about  incubators.  Write  for  it  today. 


Getth« 


Winter  Watar 
Fountain.  $1.36 

Prevents  water  from 
freesing  in  winter.  Body 
heater,  water  tanli  and 
lamp.  Holds  8  qunrts  of 
water.  Antomatirally 
feeds — will  not  overflow 
and  wa^te.  Six  other 
stylet  shown  In  this  l>ook. 


Spend  no  money  for  any  kind  of  incubator  until  you  get  this  book. 

real  facta  about  incubators  which  this  book  will  tell  you. 

Telia  how  to  raise  more  chickens  with  leas  trouble  and  lesa  loss.   Tells  what  you 

■"~~~~— ~~"^~~"  must  know  about  incubators  to  raise  chick- 
ens siiccessfully.  How  to  operate  along 
scfentific  lines  which  cannot  fail.  New 
labor-saving  patents  and  conveniences. 

Tell*  just  what  kind  of  poultry  equipment  you  should 
have  for  your  special  needs.  Shows  how  you  can  uet 
it  at  a  eavioK  of  from  $6  to  $20  on  every  unsle  item. 

150-Egf  Incubator  only  $6.25 

Backed  by  iron-clad  guarantee  to  hatch  every  mgg 
hatchable.  A  Ruarantee  stroncer  than  any  Fra« 
Trial"  offer  ever  made. 

Get  the  benefit  of  our  tremendous  caehbuying  poiver 
and  our  monev-aavin a,  dxrect-eelling  ayetem.  through 
which  we  save  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses. 
Why  paymore?  Buy  from  UB;pay  only  one  small  pro- 
fit: keep  for  yourself  the  money  which  would  other- 
wise Ro  to  the  middlemen. 

The  Charlea  William  Stores  have  brought  a  new  idea 
into  Mail  Order  sellingr.  Here  is  a  system  of  enormous 
stores,  each  one  a  Specialty  Store  under  the  manage- 
ment of  expert  merchandise  men. 

The  Incubator  Store  alone  occupies  half  of  an  entire 
buildincr  and  contains  at  all  timee  a  etock  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Carrying  auch  complete  ttocka  and  k>cated  in  the 
heart  of  Greater  New  York,  the  Charles  William 
Stores  can  make  prices  that  are  imi>oaaible  for  others 
to  make.  In  four  years,  we  have  grown  to  be  the 
largeet  Mail  Order  House  in  the  East,  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Be  first  to  get  this  new  free  book 

Tear  out  the  coupon  and  mail  It  now  for  one  of  the 
nr»t  copies  of  this  new  edition.  Costs  you  nothing 
to  see  whet  it  has  to  offer  you.    Send  for  it  today  I 


Coal'bamlas  Hover 
MteSMcUcasiM.lf.3S 

S«lelSM  "     **    ItJS 

Provides  ample  room  for 
exercise.  Circulation  of 
heat  divides  huver  room 
into  sones  of  various 
temperatnres.  Chicks  se- 
eora  temperatures  best 
salted  to  their  individaal 
needs.  Any  dofrree  of 
hsat  maintained.  No 
dampers,  doors  or  drafts. 
Hard  eoal.  soft  eoal  or 
eoke.  Cost  to  operate,  8 
«o  7  cents  per  day.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Chicken  Coop.  $1.92 

QalTsnired  steel  —  best 
made  for  protecting  and 
raising  young  ebieks. 
Ventilators  at  top.  Rain 
cannot  enter.  Sliding 
door  with  screen.  Others 
shown  in  this  book 
tl.90.  t2.60,  tS  00 


60-Egg  $5.37 
ISO-Efs  $«.2B 

Maynard  Hot  Air  Heat- 
ing System  Incubators  - 
any  size.  Heat  saving 
and  guaranteed  to  aat- 
isfy.  Made  of  best  sea- 
soned laml>«r,  insalated 
with  H-in.  solid  fibre 
board.  Thermometer, 
era  teoter.  egK  tray  ana 
safety  lamp.    See  Page  7 


13S.Chiek  Brooder 
$3.85 

Raise  all  your  ebieks. 
These  l>roodcrs  shelter 
the  chicks  like  a  hen 
Self  regulator.  Steady 
bnminv  brrxHler  lamp 
with  seamleaa  bowl. 
Impoaaible  for  lamp 
fnmes  to  cone  In  contact 
with  ehiekii.  Constant 
fresh  sir  sapply  Reg- 
olar  thermometer  and 
directions  for  operating. 
Msny  othcrHtylmnhown. 


;.I160,    *U 

iDosens  of  other  models.    New  labor' 
■■■miJIsa  ' 


138.Eg«  Metal 
Covered*  $7.35 

Maynard  Special 
Hot  WaUr  Heat- 
ing System  lleUl 
Covered    ncaba- 

tors.  Lamp  aspeeially  made  for  laetiba- 
tor  parpoecs,  holding  suffleient  oil  to 
2R?****.  *"*"'*■*,*"■  21  hours  without  re- 
fllling.  Automatic  regulator.  Glass  door 

osens  of  other  tai   '  ' 

tving  eonvenienosa. 
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OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL))) 


All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  exi^eriences  on  the  topics  under  discumion.  |2.00  will  be  paid 
for  the  iH-st.  and  fl.OO  lor  the  next  bent  contribution,  and  SOc  for  each  otber  article  pubiiab'ed.  CoDtrlbutiona 
muat  be  in  our  hands  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1213,  Feb.  ir>. — Whal  methods  do 
you  use  foi'  testinK  your  soed  coruV  I>o  you 
use  one  of  the  commfrcial  f?radei-s  now  ou 
the  market  V  Do  ynu  treat  Hu>  coru  tt> 
puai-d  against  lujui-.v  l)y  ciow.sV  Tell  us  of 
any  other  way  you  handle  the  seed  »o  as  to 
Insure  a   perfect  stand  of  corn. 

Tunc  No.  1214.  M.vrcu  1.  Do  you  liud  oats 
a  proJltable  (iH)p'.'  I»o  you  bi'oadtasi  or 
drill  them  and  what  fertilizer  do  you  use? 
("an  you  tell  us  how  lauch  ihej  cost  you  an 
acre  or  a  bushel  and  what  they  n>turnV 
What  succe.ss  have  you  had  cnttlnj;  them 
>;reen  for  hay  V  Have  yuu  found  any  crop 
which  you  can  protitably  substitute  for 
t  hem  V 

Tui'io  No.  1215,  MAUrii  1.'».  —  Describe  the 
typo  of  fence  you  lind  the  most  satisfactory 
I'ti  your  farm.  How  Iciij:  does  it  last  and 
wh.it  does  it  cost  \wv  rod  eri'cti'dy  How 
many  acres  on  your  farnj  and  about  how 
mudi  ea<h  year  (lo  your  t'(>nccs  <ost  V  Whal 
have  you  done  since  you  have  been  on  the 
pla«-e.    to   reduce   this  yearly  »'hurgeV 


for  the  horses.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  feed  moldy  or  frozen  silage  to 
horses.  And  horses  to  be  worked  in  the 
spring  should  be  g^ven  an  additional 
grain  ration  for  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore hard  spring  work  begins. 


Topic  No.  1212— What  has  been  your  ex- 
perience feeding  corn  silage  or  mixtures 
of  it  to  horses,  mules,  sheep,  swine  or 
poultry  ? 

(Concluded  from  front  cover  page) 

the  sanu'  amount  of  chojjped-up  loots, 
such  as  ruta-baga.s.  make  a  fine  mixture 
to  give  tlie  pregnant  ewe  during  the  win- 
ter, while  a  little  more  per  day  may  be 
allowed  to  the  fattening  wether  or  buck 
that  is  accustomed  to  the  juicy,  succu- 
lent feeds. 

R.   B.   R.,   Ozark,   111.— If   I   could  not 
have    the    right    kind    of   silage    for    my  j 
poultry     and     brood     sows     (especially  | 
these)  I  guess  I  would  quit  the  business.; 
I  used  to  raise  them  without  silage,  btit  1  ; 
can  do  it   so  much  easier  and   make  so  j 
much   more   money    with   silage    that    I 
would   not  think   now  of  doing  without 
it.      However,   there   is   much    difference 
in  silage.     I  put  up  silage  that  is  better 
than  the  ordinary.      I    like  good  things 
to  eat  myself,  and  I  have  a  great  hobby 
of  making  all  kinds  of  feeds  very  palat- 
able  for  animals  to  eat.     You  see,  any- 
thing animals  relish  they  will  eat  lots  of. 

I  always  plant  the  old-fashioned 
IJrown  Crowder  peas  in  my  corn,  and 
they  climb  to  the  top  of  every  stalk, 
wrapping  it  with  lots  of  vines,  and  large 
pods  of  rich  peas  hanging  all  over. 
These  peas  seem  to  l>e  very  rich.  I  man- 
age to  have  a  late  growth  of  clover  or 
other  legume  to  run  in  with  the  corn. 
I  have  my  own  cutter  and  see  that  the 
knives  are  set  to  cut  everything  very 
fine.  Now.  with  large  ears  of  corn,  lots 
of  peas  and  vines,  many  of  the  peas  ripe, 
and  green  clover  about  half  the  bulk  of 
corn,  all  cut  up  together  and  packed  well 
down  in  the  silo,  you  liave  a  wonderfully 
palatable  silage:  when  it  is  doped  out  to 
the  chickens  and  sows  you  ought  to  see 
them  eat  it.  My  sows  are  always 
healthy,  and  I  have  been  getting  about 
twice  the  number  of  eggs  the  last  three 
years,  since  making  and  feeding  this 
kind  of  silage.  It  is  good,  of  course, 
for  sheep,  horses  and  mules,  but  I  have 
taken  special  notice  of  the  <  hickens  and 
sows  in  this  case.  My  son  also  has  a 
large  pen  of  rabbits  and  he  has  fed  them 
on  this  silage  with  very  little  else  now 
for  a  year,  and  he  has  had  excellent  re- 
sults. Not  every  farmer  has  the  clover, 
but  every  farmer  can  have  the  peas  if 
he  only  plants  them  when  planting  the 
corn,  and  they  are  a  sure  crop. 

M.    J.   R.,   Edinboro,   Pa. — Por   about 
ten  years  we  have  been  feeding  silage  to 
horses.     We  winter  about  20  head;  some 
are  brood  mares,  some  growing  colts  and 
some  are  mares  which  did  not  get  with 
foal  and  are  used  to  do  the  small  amount 
of  winter  work  on  the  farm  and  will  be 
used  to  do  the  work  on  ahout  200  acres 
of  land  in  the  spring.    Fourteen  of  these 
horses  and  colts  are  kept  in  a  large  cov- 
eied  shed,  not  tied,  and  have  access  to 
a  nearby  stream  of  water.    They  eat  out 
of   one    large,    long    manger    with    tight 
bottom,  and    receive,  twice  a  day,  what 
clover  hay  they  will  clean  up.  and  then 
a  little  later  two  bushels  of  corn  silage, 
rich     with     nearly     mature     corn,     and 
spread  over  this  10  quarts  of  oats  and 
two  quarts  of  oil  meal. 

We  have  been  very  well  pleased  with 
the  condition  and  health  of  these  ani- 
mals. We  have  had  but  two  cases  of 
sickness  among  this  number  in  ten 
years,  and  no  deaths.  We  consider  this 
an  economical  ration,  leaving  our  oats 
for  sale,  and  at  the  dame  time  very  good 


E.  M.,  Akron,  O. — Silage,  the  univer- 
sal cow  feed,  is  also  a  feed  which  is  very 
valuable  to  the  feeding  of  other  farm 
stock.  Horses  and  mules  relish  good 
silage;  of  course,  some  mules  and  some 
horses  do  not  eat  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
ilke  it  very  much.  We  feed  about  3  to  4 
pounds  a  day,  and  some  animals  eat  as 
high  as  7  pounds.  Corn  and  oats  were 
fed  along  with  the  silage,  but  this  silage 
was  not  fed  to  taKe  part  of  the  ration 
as  much  as  for  the  health  of  the  animals. 
It  kept  the  bowels  open  and  gave  the 
hair  a  fine,  smooth  appearance,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  more  "snap"  than  the 
one  hor.se  and  one  mule  that  did  not  like 
the  silage.  We  figured  that  the  silage 
cut  down  the  feed  bill  to  an  extent  of 
one  ear  of  corn  and  nearly  a  quart  of 
oats.  We  did  not  feed  -my  sheep  or 
swine,  but  fed  the  chickens  some, silage, 
which  was  first  cut  up  in  very  fine 
pieces.  This  was  placed  in  a  trough  and 
they  would  eat  a  great  part  of  it.  As  to 
the  good  elTects.  I  only  know  our  chick- 
ens laid  during  the  whole  winter,  al- 
though they  only  had  an  old  wood-house, 
wliich  was  very  cold,  to  sleep  in.  This 
helped  to  give  them  a  feed  something 
like  grass.  They  do  not  eat  the  corn  in 
the  silage,  possibly  due  to  the  sourness 
of  the  kernels. 

J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.-^l  have  never 
fed  much  silage  to  horses  (never  kept 
mules),  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
never  had  it  to  spare.  I  have  fed  enough 
of  it  to  know  that  they  relish  it  very 
much,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should 
not  be  fed  for  a  part  of  their  ration.  I 
have  l>een  feeding  silage  to  sheep  for  a 
number  of  years.  With  sheep  as  with 
cows,  after  a  farmer  gets  to  feeding  it 
he  does  not  know  how  to  get  along  with- 
out it,  especially  breeding  eWes  and  after 
they  have  Iambs.  In  feeding  silage  to 
sheep  no  more  should  be  fed  than  will 
be  cleaned  up,  as  sheep  are  very  dainty 
and  like  clean  feed.  Good  corn  silage 
and  clover  hay  make  an  Ideal  feed  for 
sheep.  For  grain  ration  after  lambing 
time  use  Canada  flel*  peas,  oats  and  bar- 
ley, ground  and  sprinkled  on  the  silage, 
and  you  will  not  have  to  borrow  trouble 
as  to  whether  the  ewes  will  have  milk 
for  their  lambs  even  though  they  are 
dropped  In  February.  Last  winter  we 
fed  two  bu.shels  of  silage  to  10  ewes;  we 
are  now  feeding  three  bushels  to  23  ewes 
twice  per  day,  clover  hay  at  noon. 

In  time  past  I  have  found  it  very 
profitable  to  feed  silage  to  hogs  for  a 
maintenance  ration.  If  you  feed  about 
two  quarts  of  silage  and  about  one  quart 
of  chop  made  of  Canada  field  peas  and 
oats  and  barley  mixed  with  four  quarts 
of  warm  water,  twice  per  >  y.  for  a  200- 
pound  hog,  and  a  little  ci^ver  hay  now 
and  then,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
breeding  sows  will  come  through  the 
winter  O.  K.  and  raise  good,  strong  lit- 
ters of  pigs.  Wheat  middlings  and 
wheat  bran  are  also  good  to  mix  with 
the  grain  ration.  I  have  never  had  a 
sick  hog.  Some  years  ago  we  ffed  silage 
to  chlckc'ns,  but  had  a  number  die  and 
get  lame,  and  .so  v/e  quit  feeding  it  to 
poultry.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
silage  caused  the  trouble  or  not.  Sweet 
apples,  cabbage,  turnips  and  clover 
leaves  scalded  make  good  enough  green 
feed  for  us  to  feed  the  chickens. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  .arth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Ad#. 


304-Acre  Farm  Only 

15  Miles  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Over  macndmn  auto  road:  l>i  mlleH  to  villave,  U  R 
hluh  wJiool.  el'".;  n<ar  nchool,  ntore  and   nelehliors- 
afiont  ir>(>acrefi  In  mitivatlon;  wire  fenced  pasliire-  Soil 
rordn  wood;  KKi  vnluahle  hlack  walnut  trees;  comf  rt- 
aWe  bonne;  two  \>\%  harnn,  one  nearly  new;  alfalfa 
corn,  wheat,  tohacco.  potnloes,  ve^etaltlen,  fruit,  pool- 
try  and   liveHiock   nre  our  nioney-makera;  Waflhlnir- 
ton  %  population   in  ».V).ooo.      W«   enjov  short,    mild 
\vinterHand  Ions;,  dellKhtful  Hummers  w'lth  abundance 
nfrnin.    To  clone  Immediately  f22  an  acre  taken  It 
with  horaen.  rown.  hoirs.  poultry,  tooln  and  fodder  In- 
ciided.      full    ditnitrt    paKe  17,   "Strout's   Peace  and 
I  1  Ipnty  (  aleloikue.  •  lllled  with  farm  bargains  throuirh- 
"v    \     Z^VAy}^^\.)V)^  ^nr  your   free  copy  todav. 


Buy  On  Your  Own  terms 


I  Have  NOW  Made  it  Possible  for  Every 

Worthy,  Creditable  Man 
in  the  U.S.  to  Buy  a 

High-GradeWITTE 
Engine,  on  Practi<| 
cally  His  Own  Terms. 

—ED  H.  WITTE, 


NO      , 
/MONEYN 
DOWN 

Easy  Paijnienfs 
I  Bank  Deposit, 

\         or         /: 
CASH "^ 


3a 


Take  Your  Choice— 

of  Payment  and 

Choice  of  Engines^ 

Gasoline,  Gas,  or 

Kerosene,  Any  Size, 

2  to  22  H-P.    90  Days*  TrlaL    5- Year  Guarantee. 

ONLY  a  big,  successful  engine  factory,  making  thousands  of  engines 
yearly  and  sellinj?  direct  to  users,  could  oflfer  you  the  Engine  Quality  and  EngrineTerma 
that  I  can.  If  you  need  an  engine,  either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline,  for  any  purpose— Pumping 
—  Grinding— Wood  Sawing— Spraying  — Cream  Separating  — Silo  Filling— or  you  have  shop 
mach  i  nery  to  operate  —  Try  a  WITTE  Enoine  90  Days.  Do  Your  Work — Prove  that  a 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  biggest  engine  value  on  the  market,  that  WITTE  price*  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  money.  Your  WITTE  Engine  if  taken  care  of  will  be  just  as  good  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now  as  the  day  you  start  it.  Some  are  using  WITTE  Engines  built  20,  25  and  30 
years  ago.  I  guarantee  any  WITTE  Engine  you  select  for  Five  Years  From  Date  ol 
Purchase  and  my  Guarantee  has  a  Million  Dollar  Factory  Back  of  it.  Don't  forget  that 
the  low  prices  I  am  able  to  quote  are  possible  only  because  of  the  large  number  I  am  ablo 
to  produce  and  sell.  The  more  engines  I  can  sell,  the  less  it  costs  to  maniifacture,  the  more- 
material  I  can  buy  at  reduced  rates.  I  make  nothing  but  engines— sell  them  direct  from  tho 
factory— and  when  I  tell  you  that  \  can  save  half  your  engine  mqneyi  I  mean  just  what  I 
say.  You  take  no  more  chance  in  buying  from  me,  than  you  would  to  draw  money  f  nnn  one 
bank  and  deposit  it  in  another.    If  you  are  in  a  hurry  I  can  ship  af  once* 

FRPF*  PAcffnSlf  «1  ^y^  ^^^  ^^^^  "BqoV,  "How  to  Judge  Engines."  Tells  you 
*  *^*-i*-«>  *  V»»§F«am*a  j,ow  to  properly  judere  enerines.  why  I  use  4-ring  pistons 
where  others  use  three,  advantage  of  cylinder  and  base  separate — no  overhang  of  cylinder, 
vertical  valves  — no  inside  wear,  safety  spark  shift  for  easy  starting,  automobile  style  of 
ignition,  and  many  other  distinctive  WITTE  features  that  you  cannot  get  in  other  engjnea. 
Write  me  today  for  this  Free  Book  and  latest  WITTE  pric^.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres^ 


WITTE 


Don't  buy 
until  you  have  rea< 

OK 


le 


my 


any  engine 
dm 
boolc.     Right  now  I 

am  giving  more  engine 
value,  and  more  liberal 
terms  than 
ever  before. 


ENGINE   WORKS, 

2549  Oakland  Ave^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2549  Empire  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pi 


Just  Send  Me  Yoov  Ni 

and  address  on  a  post  card,  or  writ«  me  a 
letter  stating  what  innd  of  worii  yoo  want 
•n  vngioe  for.  Aod  what  sise: 


Do  It  Now,  while  this  offer 

good.    My  best  offers  are  going  out 

No«v— just  when  you  need  an  engine. 


Af/N 


'>S- 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

fa  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
mvitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provincea 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlere 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 

The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 

keep  up  the  price.    Where  a  farmer  can  get 

near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Fanninc  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  aa 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 
The  exceHent  grasses,  fall  of  natrition.  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purpoaes.  Cood  schools, 
ranrches.  markt-ts  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mili- 
tary arrvice  ia  not  coinpulaory  in  Canada  but  there  la  an 
unusual  demand  for   farm   labor  to  replace  the   many 

founn  men  who  have  volunteered  for  tha  war.    Write 
or  literature  and  particulars  aa  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  e<  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

r.  A.  IIARRIMOBT 
9110  North  TlilrclMt^        llarrlsbars,  Po. 

Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


// 


^.JS 


Cut  Down 
Tire  Expensef 


Oof  a" 

8,000-MILE  Quaranto« 
With  Every  Tire 

for  year  Ford.  4,000-mne  suanuitee 
with  all  other  dzes.  Save  money 
by  buying 

RIVERSIDE  TIRES 

Spprerae  quality— touKh  fabric, 
with  selected  up  River  Fara 
Kubbcr,extrathirlc  tread.  Uncondi- 
tionally OnaranteMl  Satisfactory 
I  or  Monoy  eoclu    Bend  for 

I  The  Money-Saving  AUTO  BOOK 

V         yV  8how■yoobowto•avodoI- 
^  X  ^V  Ura  and  dollars  on  hiuh- 
^     -^^^.     "•^'^eantoaccMsoriesof 
kinds.  Write  today, 

Wi«««Hoira« 

Nooroat  Voh 


Automobile  Free 


Tflftn^omt^^U/Skd 


KW  TOM 

rowT 


Sand  No  Manev ^ThlslOirOvenandTour. 

•  ni«       nu  mgnejr       lug  rar..fulljr  equlpp.d. 
a  Piano,  and  clKht  other   valuable  prlzMT  wlH  be| 


E  w,.^'^'*^«?''*"*'"^'y  ""CO  tJna  spring  to  lOMrtl 
^„.iy°™n?'  ?"^'  ^  ^^'rt*.  ^ho  aaswcT  our  advert  ise-l 
mimr*«  ii**^?  •'*''•  already  given  away  almost  h:»lf»l 
million  dollars  worth  of  prizes  to  people  all  over  twl 
Jiiw  •-IS.t'"'  lii"**®  for  a  little  of  their  spwe  time.  A 
^^.^aa*  L*"  '*!•  y""  ■♦*°''  the  same  good  chanr<>  ail 
?n  v,nf;  ♦5l"„'*  *'"',"'■  9*meand  be  the  Big  Prlie  Wittier  \ 
iw/.  ."rJ^y>°-  JustBend  a  Postal  andaay :  'Tell  me 
about  the  Free  Auto.  Piano  and  8  other  Piisefc"       ' 


Just  Send  Your  Name 


%e*t> 


U  devoted  to  the  dloensnOB  ol 
Practical  Farmer  iavitea — and 


TkU  ia  the  farm  women's  own  department— /or  them  and  hy  them.    It 
ca  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.      The  I 
***  ecta— you  I***!  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  diacusaion    but  also  to  propose 
f"*-      for  future  di*cu*sions.      The  beet  letter  publiahed  herein  each  iaaue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 

ne  dollar  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 
**  WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


irfBRiABY  15. — Tell  us  about  keeping  summer 
boarders.  What  things  do  you  do  which 
seem  to  please  them  the  most?  How  much 
do  you  cnarge  a  week  and  do  you  find  It  a 
profitable  undertaking? 

March  1. — What  have  you  found  to  be  the 
greatest  labor  saving  device  for  your  in- 
side duties?  Tell  us  bow  much  It  cost  and 
what  influenced  vou  to  buy  or  install  It. 
What  are  some  of  Its  advantages? 

M\KCH  15. — What  do  you  find  best  for  walls, 

'  a  plaster  tint,  paper,  oil  paint  or  water 
Diilnt?  Tell  us  what  success  you  have  had 
iiDPlyIng  any  or  all  of  these  yourself.  Give 
lis  an  Idea  of  how  you  treat  the  different 
rooms. 


Gef  yoar  contribution  in  marlv      If  it  doom  not 
■reach  ua  at  Uaat   IS  dava   beform  tho  datm  of 
fiua,  it  will  bo  too  late. 


In  what  ways  during  the  past  year  have 
you  made  extra  spending  money  for 
yourself  or  for  some  special  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  H.  H.,  LaQrangeville,  N.  Y. — 
l'"or  the  women  in  rural  communities 
tliore  are  plenty  of  ways  of  earning  a 
little  extra  spending  money.  I  have 
tried  several  very  successfully — canned 
t'.uits  and  jelly  is  one  way,  and  ready 
^ales  can  be  made  in  nearby  towns  and 
villages.  Many  times  among  the  neigh- 
l;ois  who  have  large  families  of  chil- 
dren, old  people  or  invalids  to  care  for 
jiiul  no  time  for  these  extras.  I«e  cream 
cm  be  made  where  one  has  ice;  orders 
cikon  for  same  on  certain  days  and  dis- 
jiosed  of  among  neighbors.  Beekeeping 
i^  profitable.  Strain  the  honey  and  bot- 
tle ready  for  sale;  use  wlde-moi.thed 
{oiitainers,  such  as  peanut  butter  or  mus- 
ijid  comes  in.  Fresh  grated  horse-radish 
;:!.su  sells  well.  Hatch  bantams  and  sell 
at  about  two  months  of  age. 

I  have  made  and  sold  "hop  pillows." 
Tho  cloth  should  be  thin,  such  as  old 
( 111  tains^or  lawn  dresses,  scrim  or  dotted 
s\viss  if  new.  Then  for  outside  cover 
( <i].»Btitch  in  fancy  color  an  inexpensive 
li{wn.  These  are  for  invalids  and  old 
l>fople;  as  they  are  very  conducive  to 
sleep  and   restful  to  the  nerves. 

One  or  more  days  a  week  In  summer 
one  can  dispose  of  cocoa,  cake,  sand- 
wiches, lemonade  or  ice  cold  milk  to 
auto  parties.  Orders  can  be  taken  for 
small  Christmas  trees,  even  clothes  line 
poles  and  props  are  sold  readily  in 
towns.  Raisihg  pumpkins,  squashes  or 
tucumbers  for  pickles,  any  farm  woman 
tan  do. 

I  have  made  money  by  all  these  meth- 
ods and  others,  such  as  taking  orders 
for  magazines,  soldering  for  men  folks, 
mending  bags,  varnishing,  staining  and 
Mltholstering   for   neighbors. 

Hralding  rag  rugs,  which  are  in  de- 
mand, interests  the  old  aunties  and  chil- 
dren in  the  home,  as  they  can  both  cut 
and  sew  the  rags  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  expense   except   a   little   light   work. 

!  hope  these  hints  may  be  of  "use  to 
J^ome,  and  that  they  may  inspire  some 
who  think  the  farm  women  have  no 
•  liance. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  L.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— Last 
.vtai  was  clean-up  year;  it  did  not  cost 
anything  but  we  made  money  that  way. 
For  ten  years  I  had  been  saying  "no" 
'o  junk  dealers  as  they  scour  the  coun- 
tr  asking  for  rags,  old  Iron,  rubber,  etc. 
^^ith  the  prices  way  up  it  seemed  time 
to  have  a  clearing  out.  All  old  bicycle 
twos  and  cast-off  tires  of  three  autos 
'nado  an  accumulation  of  rubber  which 
*nf  dealers  were  eager  for  and  paid  5 
<f'nts  a  pound.  This  amounted  to  sev- 
♦  ral  dollars.  Then  a  10-year  rag  bag 
^•'-  brought  from  the  third  story  and 
added  to  the  "wood-house"  rag  bag  and 
Huse  sold  for  2  cents  a  pound.  All  tho 
J'ld  burlap  sacks  that  had  accumulated 
">r  a  long  time  were  gotten  together  and 
sold  for  a  good  price. 

The  big  box  In  the  wood-house  where 
•'1  iiseless  old  Iron  had  been  thrown'was 
f '« aned  out,  weighed  and  sold  at  »/,  cent 
f  I'ound.  Then  the  magazines  that  had 
'•t^n  piled  on  a  big  shelf  in  the  wood- 
nnnse  were  hauled  out  and  sold  at  30 
'"'18  a  hundred.  Some  pieces  of  zinc 
^^•^1^  sold  at  a  special  price. 
\Jii  ^^^^  grateful  for  the  added  room 
mL;  ^^  ^^®  vacancies.  I  could  look  the 
r!n,l  !  "P  ^"^  *«"  yo"  J"8t  how  many 
I'onnds  of  each  were  sold,  and  the  num- 
""  of  dollars   that  swelled   the  purse, 


but  that  is  not  the  helpful  Idea.  It  is 
that  each  of  these  things  were  consid- 
ered waste  as  they  were  discarded,  but 
all  waste  of  a  kind  was  put  in  its  place, 
until  nothing  but  waste"  sold  for  many 
dollars.  Now  I  wish  I  could  find  a  mar- 
ket for  the  accumulation  of  bottles  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  piles  of 
old  shoes. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — I  find 
basket  making  very  profitable.  I  gath- 
er material — the  woods  are  full  of  possi- 
bilities— willows  for  fancy-work  baskets, 
cross  vine  and  rattan  for  clothes  ham- 
pers, honeysuckle  and  bitter  sweet  for 
waste  baskets,  elm  switches  for  egg  bas- 
kets; this  I  tie  in  bunches,  dry  in  the 
shade,  soak  in  hot  water  and  it  can  be 
woven  more  easily  than  when  green  and 
baskets  do  not  shrink. 

The  long  needles  from  the  fragrant 
yellow  pine  make  dainty  little  recepta- 
cles for  trinkets  or  to  hold  a  bowl  of 
violets. 

I  buy  tulip,  hyacinth  and  other  bulbs 
by  the  dozen,  pot,  and  when  In  bloom 
sell  them  for  from  25  to  50  cents  each. 
I  start  plants  of  blue  and  white  violets, 
also .  pansles,  early  in  the  winter,  let 
freeze,  then  bring  to  a  sunny  window 
and  they  are  blooming  by  the  holidays. 
They  sell  readily,  for  everybody  loves 
them.  Flat  pots  of  maiden  hair  fern 
with  a  few  hyacinth  bulbs  or  lily-of-the- 
valley  pips  set  around  the  edge,  are  love- 
ly for  table  decoration,  especially  if  the 
pot  Is  set  in  a  quaint  little  "Indian  bas- 
ket" of  willows.  Long  shallow  boxes, 
painted  green  and  filled  with  Double 
Moss  Curled  parsley  make  nice  kitchen 
window  boxes.  A  5-cent  paper  of  seed 
will  make  plants  enough  for  a  dozen  or 
more  boxes,  and  the  average  housewife 
would  rather  buy  a  box  of  growing 
plants  than  to  plant  se^  and  grow  it 
herself. 

E.  W.r  W.  Danby,  N.  Y.— Having  a 
large  family,  I  do  not  have  very  much 
time  to  earn  extra  money.  For  the  same 
reason,  there  is  not  as  much  money  as 
I  would  like  to  have  to  spend  for  good 
reading  material  for  the  family.  This  I 
earn  in  several  ways.  First,  I  have 
earned  quite  a  little  writing  for  the  dif- 
ferent farm  papers.  Second,  I  have 
earned  several  dollars  selling  buttermilk 
cheese  to  the  city  boarders  neiar  our 
place.  I  set  the  buttermilk  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  until  the  curd  rises,  then 
strain  through  a  bag.  After  straining,  I 
season  with  salt  and  just  a  pinch  of  pep- 
per, then  dampen  with  thick,  sweet 
cream.  Mix  the  cream  through  the 
cheese  well,  but  be  careful  not  to  use  t6o 
much.  Now  shape  in  balls  about  the 
size  of  a  child's  rubber  ball.  If  you  have 
some  walnuts  or  hickorynuts,  crack 
some  and  lay  a  half  nutmeat  on  top  of 
each  ball;  smiaJl,  or  Pimlento  peppers 
stuck  in  them  make  the  balls  more  tasty. 

I  have  sold  many  sugar  cookies  and  as 
every  one  exclaims  over  my  cookies,  I 
will  give  the  receipt:  Two  cups  granulat- 
ed sugar,  1  cup  shortening,  1  or  3  eggs 
(according  to  price),  1  cup  sour  cream 
(can  use  buttermilk),  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
soda  dissolved  in  the  sour  milk,  3  or  4 
teaspoonfuls  good  lemon  extract.'flour  to 
mix— not  too  stiff.  Roll  thin.  The  secret 
of  good  sugar  cookies  Is  a  very  hot  fire 
to  bake  them.  ' 

I  have  taken  The  Practical  Farmer 
and  several  other  farm,  children's,  poul- 
try and  religious  papers  which  otherwise 
I  could  not  have  had,  by  earning  the 
money  in  the  ways  mentioned. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  M.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.— Per- 
haps to  me  the  pleasantest  and  most  en- 
joyable way  I  have  ever  earned  money  is 
by  writing  articles  for  some  of  our  farm 
and  home  magazines.  I  enjoy  the  work, 
have  had  fair  success  and  good  returns 
for  the  time  spent.  If  it  were  not  for 
other  pressing  duties  1  would  like  t.  de- 
vote more  time  to  this  pleasant  pursuft. 
Then,  too.  one  feels  as  if  these  little 
articles  helped  some  of  our  fellow  labor- 
ers to  solve  their  problems. 

I  also  earned  a  nice  little  sum  at  our 
county  agricultural  exhibit,  where  I  won 
first  premium  for  white  bread  and  third 
for  canned  goods,  the  bread  being  from 
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OULDNT  you  love  to  live  in  a 
home  so  thoroughly  warmed  in  j^p^ 
winter  that  a  howling  northwest  blast   ^ 
couldn't  push  a  shiver  in  edgeways?   ^ 
And  wouldn't  you  love  to  see  your  coal  bill 
shrink  by  more  than  a  tlurd? 

Sure  you  would  1  And  people  who  live  in 
homes  warmed  by  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnaces 
enjoy  both  these  great  blessings,  and  then  some. 

The  "Caloric"  Furnace  warms  a  house  just  as 
Nature  intended  should  be  done.  It  sends 
warm  air  up  through  one  register  to  circulate 
freely  to  the  farthest  comer.  And  as  it  goes  it 
pushes  cool  air  down,  till  it  sinks  through  a  re- 
turn channel  round  the  central  register,  is  heated 
in  turn  and  sent  up  again  as  added  warmth. 

Science  and  Experience  say  this  is  the  most 
sensible  and  healthful  way  to  warm  a  home; 
and  think  what  it  saves  in  trouble  and  fuel ! 
When  a 
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The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

is  installed  there  is  but  one  regieter  hole  to 

cut  in  all  the  house,  and  of  course  no  pipes  in 
the  cellar  nor  flues  in  the  walls.  This  makes  it 

the  easiest  furnace  to  install  and  saves  a  lot  of  money. 
Can  be  put  into  an  old  house  as  well  as  into  a  new. 
and  without  inconvenience,  regardless  of  season. 

What's  the  use  of  making  heat  and  then  cooling  it 
down  in  1-o-n-g  pipes  before  it  gets  to  where  you  want 
it-if  it  ever  does  get  there  ?  A  Caloric  delivers  heat  with- 
out  loss,  straight  up  where  you  live  and  need  it.  Is 
guaranteed  to  save  35%  of  fuel  and  to  keep  your  cellar 
cool  enough  for  safely  storing  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Reed,  163  N.  3rd  St,  Peru,  Ind..  used  to  bum 
$75.00  worth  of  coal  trying  to  warm  a  nine-room  house 
with  stoves.  He  put  in  a  Caloric,  got  perfect  results  and 

his  coaJ  bill  was  reduced  to  $.50.00.^uppo8e  you  drop  Mr.  Reed  a  line. 
epcJosing  a  self-addrMsed  stamped  envelope,  and  get  his  experience 
from  his  own  pen.  IPyou  need  a  furnace  or  think  of  getting  one  it 
will  be  well  worth  while. 

There's  a  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town.  See  him  soon.  If  you 
OOD  t  know  who  he  is.  write  us  and  we'll  tell  you. 

Ltt  ua  oond  yoa  our  from  bookUt  containing 
our  rmmarkablo  maarantom. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 

4824  Gest  St.  CiaciaiMtli,  Oluo 
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SEEDS 

^  Rtliibl*  »ni  Pull  el  Uf*    ^ 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Made  lo  build  Naw  Business.  Atrial 
111  aiakuyouourterinaaeDtcuiitomer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  »V\^'r,V.4! 

worth   l&Ci    Lettuce,   12   kinds,   worth    15oj 

ToBat*«*<  U  tht<  finest,  worth  20o:  Turnip. 

7  splendid,  worth  lOo;  Onion,  8 best  Tariettes, 

worth    l&c;    10    Sprlns    riowcrlnc    Bulbs, 

vortb  2&C— 96  vftrietlea  in  all:  worth  tl.0O. 


iW  AUARANTIIO  TO  ^LtASt. 

H    Write  today  (  mention  thia  paper. 

lltooc 
llcetv 

1 


.     SEND  10  CENTS 

Ito  oover  postage  and  packing  and  re. 

■cetve  this  Tslsable   roll«rtloa    si    tKftittj 

\pait>sli].  together  with  my  bis  iu-^ 

\«truotiTe.  besaU(ol  SMd  asd  Plaat^ 

••k,  tells  all  about  Buokb«o'H^ 

"Pull  of  Uts"  Sssds.  PiaaU.  stc^ 


H.W.BUCKBEE! 

BoolLford  Seed  Farms 
Farm  Z'AO  Bookford,  lU.^ 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 


tiatroducedby  us  thre«  vears 

iKO  is  now  acknowledsred  to  be 

the  greatest  uew  Kariien  an> 

^nual.     li   is  a  success  every- 

:  whete,  plants  gro-wing  2  to  3 

feet,  a  pyramul  of  color,  its 

many  bran  i.!ies  liearing  Kreat 

t>allsof  wool-like  substanceand 

most  intense  crimson  scarlet. 

Flowers  develop  In  June  and 

none  fade  before  frost,  ever 

brilliant   and   showy  beyond 

belief.     8eed  p«r  pkt.  10  ets,. 

t  lor  2S  rU. 

New  Mastodon  Pantlei.  For 
fmniense  size,  wonderful  col- 
ors and  vigortliey  are  m.irvels. 
Bord  Irtrtd.per  pku3  forSorts. 
EverbloonlnE  Sweet  Wlliian,  a   sMrtlint;  novtlly,  blooming 
In  M)  days  from'seed.  continuing  all  the  season,  and  every  season 
txring  hardy.     Flowers  large,  colors  exquisite — pkt.  10  et*. 

'fhese  3  frrsat  Novelties,  with  two  nore  t6)  for  only  tit  eta. 
Sec  Catalog  for  colored  plates,  culture,  etc. 

Our  Ulr  Cataloc  of  Iluwer  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and 
Cire new  fruits  free.  We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the  world  of 
r.lidiolus.  Cannas.  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Iris,  etc.     _  ^.  _. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc..  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


ENORMOUS    PROFITS 
TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Products 


TOIIEI"  ARTKI.KS,  HKRI  t  .Vll.i>,  SPICES, 
ri,.^VORS.  SOAPS.  .MEDICINKS.  AM)  SPKCIAl,  I  lES. 
Oier  •»(>  big  every  d.iy  sell'ers.  W;iiiti'd  i;i  every  home. 
<.tiW  repeaters.  Fxclusive  territory  to  MES  OR 
WOMEN.  All  or  spare  time.  Why  be  a  laboriiiK  druuije 
when  you  can  enter  an  easv,  permanent  business  with 
:i  big  income  i  NO  CONTRACT,  NO  RIG  REQUIRED. 
'  NEED  NOr  INVEST  ONE  CENT.  OUT!  IT  FREE. 
E.^PERIENCH  NOT  NECESSARY.  Full  instructions 
i;iven  Tlio  rhani'e  of  a  liff-tiiiie  H*"!!'!  iiiiss  it  Teriitory 
C'nK  f;i!*t      Wriii"  f.tr*  prirlirulars  i'i\imr  riyp  hnd  twrnpatiftn. 

Duo  Factoriea,  Dept,  H.  21,  North  Java,  N.  Y. 


20  Packets  Seeds-IOc. 

We  want  every  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS 
THAT  HUSTLE."  Send  lOc.  now— before  you 
forget — for  this  mammoth  collection.  We  lend  you 
20  separate  packets  finest  varieties  —  one  each  —  of 
Hrria,  tarrul,  I  ahhacr,  I'rlrrt.  Ciirunber,  l.<-(tner,  OrrM. 
Mukkaclon,  Watrrmehin.  Oninn.  Panlry.  Psmnlp,  Kadlub, 
MaltU.v,  Splnarh.  Tuaisto,  Cianl  Mlird  Popplpo.  Calendula. 
I'osaioss  al<n  rhiirtrrn't  Rotaniral  liardrn,  a  rollortion  of 
Rnwer  KvcdK  \\  ilh  this  rollRction  w<-  iirnd  reliate  check  fur 
lOc.   and   hiK  r.itiiloKiie  »f  norM'i  flneiit  Msods. 

HABKIH  BROS.  NF.KO  CO.,  S64  Mala  Strret,  Ht.  Plrasaal,  ■Irb. 


Strawberries 

Make  Big  Profits 

grow/ing   strasvbcrries      Oup 

illustrated  Book  of  Berries  for 

1917  points  the  way     It  is  a 

complete  guide  for  the  ama- 

tv.ur:a  valuable  reference  book 

for  the  experienced  grower   It's 

free*  Writetoday  for  your  copy. 

TbW.  F.  Alln(A«120  Market  Si.  Sdubvy.  Mi 


RFFS 


TiOOO  Bnnhelfi  extra 

li?ct<>d  and  Bure 

to     (irow.    Finpst 

quality.  ^OUwding 

varictiex.    Hignost 

yielden*.     Bust   eihon 

^M^^^%B^   corn.     Wonderful  end- 

%^^^|%  1^   lago  corn .  Also  K*i  oati, 

harlcv,  alfKlfa.   tmiotlit       Saniplen  on 

riMJU' .t.    !-''"•  aiTP-.     W  nto  for  catalog. 

«.  H.  SCMFF  A  SMS.  Ntv  Carlltlt.  0. 


New  Ford  Joke  Book  r9l7 

All  th«  latest  Jokes  on  th«  Ford  Aato.  Hnndreds  of 
thciB  and  all  good  ones.  Spring  a  new  one  on  jonr 
•elCbfeara.    Large  book  witti  colored  corer  by  mall.  4Q« 

NEW  EII8LA«I  POILISMIRO  CO. 

Ill    93  So.  Ronralk.  Cota 


)et  This  Car 

A^  Mud  Tha  MGENCV 

/ja^.  For  Vour  TmrrUoiy 

tESk\  DHve  a  new  1«I7  Model 
a^ESv  ^ireh  Motor  Car.  Par  for  It 
^■^^k   oat  of   roat_('oiiitDiaeiqna 


_JE«  Ma  awww  eo  ■*'*•■    ftp«e<al  offer  noW/vVntoqalefc  for 
roe  Huok  aodfulliofnmieti'in.  Addroae  Ralph  Birehard,  Pre*. 


BIKCH  MOTOR  CAMS,  OatLMT.  t1  C. 


tt. 


STRAWBERRY   PUNTS  j;UT>?r  1^^".^?.^^ 

tive  i'atAloti  Vree.  Basil  I'erry,  UeorKetown.  Delaw 


my  regular  baking  and  the  canned  goods 
from  the  regular  family  supply. 

I  love  flowers  and  shrubs  which  are 
hardy,  and  quite  a  bit  of  my  extra  pin 
money  is  invested  in  these,  while  part 
of  my  fair  money  paid  for  a  little  trip 
and  visit. 

I  grow  strawberries  and  raspberries 
for  our  home  garden,  and  I  like  the 
work  and  know  that  any  woman  who 
had  the  time  to  devote  to  these  two 
fruits  could  make  money  raising  them 
if  she  were  located  near  a  small  village 
or  good  market. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  W.,  Media,  Pa.  —  I  have 
combined  pleasure  with  profit  in  the  use 
of  my  Kodak  on  the  farm.  There  is  al- 
ways a  demand  at  remunerative  prices 
for  good  pictures,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  place  where  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  than  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  this  work 
is  knowing  where  to  dispose  of  the  dif- 
ferent pictures.  If  one  is  not  familiar 
with  the  various  publications  which 
might  use  them  a  visit  to  a  public 
library  and  a  careful  study  of  its  periodi- 
cal file  will  be  time  well  spent.  It  al- 
ways helps  to  sell  a  photograph  if  there 
is  an  account  of  what  it  represents  sent 
with  it,  but  this  is  not  essential.  What 
is  wanted  are  pictures  which  tell  a  story 
or  have  an  art  value.  Family  groups, 
or  where  an  individual  is  placed  in  a 
picture  merely  to  be  in  it  rather  than  be- 
cause he  is  part  of  it,  are  only  good  for 
your  album.  Needless  to  say,  all  pic- 
tures should  show  detail,  have  contrast- 
ing colors  and  be  printed  on  glossy 
paper.  If  you  want  them  returned  to 
you,  be  sure  to  enclose  sufficient  postage, 


and  if  you  hope  to  contlmid  Ibiig  iii  the 
business  do  not  try  to  sell  a  picture  to 
another  paper  after  one  has  bought  it. 
Prices  received  for  them  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  your  pictures  and  who  buys 
them.  I  have  received  as  high  as  $7 
for  one  4x5  photograph  and  250  words. 
More  have  been  returned  to  me,  but  I 
have  sent  them  some  place  else,  and  tak- 
ing all  in  all,  find  it  a  good  way  to  make 
extra  money. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Mrs.  W.  S.  M.,  Veripont,  writes  us  that 
to  make  pop-corn  balls,  have  ready  6 
quarts  of  popped  corn.  Into  an  agate 
kettle  or  deep  basin  put  a  large  cup  of 
molasses  and  a  generous  half  cup  of 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  let  this  boil  un- 
til a  little  of  it  dropped  in  cold  water 
will  harden.  Add  a  pinch  of  baking 
soda  and  stir  briskly  for  a  few  minutes. 
Mix  with  com  and  stir  thoroughly.  Mold 
into  balls  with  hands  which  have  first 
been  greased  with  butter. 

Mrs.  E.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter 
to  us  says:  "The  first  thing  I  look  at  is 
the  Women's  Exchange.  I  would  like  to 
see  printed,  some  time,  how  to  make 
mush." 


Mrs.  C.  A,  M.,  New  Jersey,  asks  us: 
1.  How  can  broken  china  be  mended 
without  the  aid  of  a  patent  glue?  2, 
How  can  ivory  handles  on  knives  and 
forks  be  whitened? 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  makiiig,  aa  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,     FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


Tut   in   hIzm  .10  to 

Thin  waist   Ih  made 

to  front  »in«l  sNtvph 


dreHs.      Cut   In   kIzph 
The  IHoiiRp  Hitfis  on 


8143 — Ladies'   waist. 
4'2  inches  bust  measure, 
with  the  haolc  extonding 
in  long  or  Rburt  length. 

HI  S3. — OlrlK'   RuRHlan 
8.   10,   12  and   14  yeiiPK. 

oyer  the  head  and  the  sklri:  ia  separate  and  Is 
rut  in  two  KoreH. 

S17R.-  Mlwtes*  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  10.  18 
and  20  yearn.  The  dress  closes  at  the  back 
and  has  a  three-gored  gathered  skirt  in  regit- 
liitioii    waist    line. 

Ml 47 — <;irlM*  dress.  Cut  In  slaes  0.  8,  10 
iind  12  years.  The  dress  has  a  yoke  at  the 
iTont  and  back  and  a  one-piece  plaited  skirt. 

HI B3.— Ladles'  overblouHe.  Cut  in  sisses  .'{4 
to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  blouse  slips 
on  over  the  head. 


HlTfl. —  Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  .!«  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  This  dress  closes  at 
Ihe  front  ;  collar  may  be  in  pointed  or  round 
outline  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  two  gores. 

H15M.- Children's  <oat.  i'ut  In  sizen  2.  4, 
0,  8.  10  and  12  years.  TTie  coat  has  plenty 
of  fulness  and  a  yoke  top. 

MIST — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  in  sixes  24  to  .14 
.inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In  five 
gores,  plaited  at  the  back  and  has  a  separate 
front   belt   and   slightly    raised    waist    line. 

Ml 77. — Children's  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4, 
0  and  8  years.  The  dress  Is  cut  in  one  piece, 
closes  at  the  front  and  may  have  long  or 
short  sleeves. 

M17:i — Ladles'  dresg.  Cut  In  sizes  3«  to 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  This  garment  Is  suit- 
able for  a  liouse  dress,  closes  at  the  front 
and  has  a  three-gored  gathered  skirt. 


1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We  specialize  In  notning  but  blgh- 
ptade  used  oars,  1917.  1916,  1916  models. 
If  you  want  an  auto,  one  as  good  a.s 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  want  a 
depenaable  oar,  one  that  will  give  satis- 
faction and  service,  there  Is  really  only 
one  place  to  get  It,  and  that  Is  from  us. 

Send  for  Our  New  Big  1917 
Auto  Catalog  No.  ^" 

Its    free,    full    of    auto    Information, 

f>rlce8  on  every  car  we  have— whether 
t  is  a  roaclBter,  limousine  touring  car, 
truck,  or  delivery  wagon.  Best  of  all, 
w.hen  you  buy  from  us  you  save  at 
least  2b  to  50%.  Mention  this  paper  In 
sending  for  Catalog  No.  "B." 

Roman  Auto  G>. 

World's  Largest  Auto  Dealers 
203^  N.  Broad  Htreet,  Phllad«lphla 

^■»  ^^^m     m     m    ai   ,m<' 


Indoor  Ooset 


ore   Comfortable, 
HoaUbfol,  Conrenieiit 

Eliminstefl  tb»  ont«door 


priry*  open  vanlt  tnd  _j_ 
pool,  whioh  ar*  breeding 
places  for  genu.  Have  a 
wsrm.  sanitarrt  odorlem 
toUet  ri^t  la  yoor  hooac. 
Kogolncoat  In  eoldwefther. 
^ boon tolnva) lOB,  JBndoirBeU 


by  BtMe  Boards 

ABSOLUTELY   ODORLBS8 

_        Put  It  Anywhere  InThe  Bpoao 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  obemiosl  prooess  In 


vater  ia  the  oontsiner,  which  yoa  empty^onoe  a 
month.    Absolutely  no  odor.    x<o  more  troabl- 
to  emotr  than  sabee.    Oloaet  absolotel 
Wi 


ri< 


teed,    nrlte  for  full  description  and  price. 

lowi  uiiTAif  mn  eo.  28.sb  towi  ium.,  •tmrr, 

.  ._   .. ...  »- o-_  «r— v.^ — '   .Hot  and  Cold      HICM, 


Aak  aboat  the  lU^Sui  Waal 
Baanlmr  WaUr  Wl' 


iblbc 


FREE 


Writ«  oa  apostal  UtiUf, 
Let  us  mBil  you  this  biK 
book  of  the  «ery  lat«Rt, 


96  ExquisHe 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


up-to-dauTNew  Vor'li"styl4>ii  In  waI1-paa«ra  ••  tha  moat  baaatifnl 
am .     Doi 

_. _  yourenti 

Our  remarkably  low  prtcaa  b«cio  aiSo  for  n  duuble  r^ll. 


bi 


. ...    Uon'taelect  Joar  papar  until  y  >ii 
n  them.    Beautify  your  entirs  homa  and  do  Hat  amailoovt. 


lattema  shown  itt^isnv  year. 

ia»a 


38o  paperm  a  big 


8111   Stores  Bids..  New  York 


BetterQiBis 


^ARMYAUaiONBARGAlNS 

^   Saddlat,  $1.00  np.   New  onlfonna,  |I.SO  op. 
Aray  7  ahot  carbiaa  •S.M|  «««••.  I  )|«  aark 
i'.  S.  N.n  larhratar  hitk  ^war  riSa  9m'  m,  ft.  •<< 
leainharnp.Hiil.iiaup.  C.W.Artuy  Bevol»«r»,$l  >■ . 
naalaytaa  Armj  RaToWar,  t4.H!(|  atcpa.  It  aark 
,    laaaar  Uli^k  Pawrr  riSe  with  900  el«aa.  tlS.Nj 
'1»    AcT^it   OoTrrnmrni    lariina    Oooda    VarRalii" 
Itlait rated  and  deirrlbed  In  4Jg  larre  pare  wholf 
■ale  and  rrtall  cyrlnnrdia  rafaloirne,  mailed  »4' 
east  and  30c  weal  ul  Ulaalaslppl  Blrer. 
IWOIS  BAWlTBMgAlf  ■  BSl  BmOADWAT.  ITIW  TOtX 


30  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  washing 
drHgs  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process.  Hee  how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

BlOO  E. Water  St..  Syracnao.  N.  Y. 


Coffee  You  Will  Enjoy 

Our  syntem  of  rosallDR  and  curing  tbe berry  elinai 
nntes  all  of  the  olijootionatile  eU-mentfl  and  given 
j-oii  tno  flneat  con«»«;  yon  ever  tasted.  At  least  ten 
extra  c-iips  to  the  pound,  field's  No.  7  will  plcane 
you.  }(  puiindn  for f  i.io.  Bent  postpaid  anywber«. 
In  ortlrrlrif/  ittnte  ii  hole,  (noiind  or  pvlverizni. 

C  K.  ROD  A  CO.,  1226  FUbert  St,  rUla^  Pa- 


Please  mention  Tte  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 
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Other  People's  Justness 

*The  Rom^nHc  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
^  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


I 


CHAPTER    V. — ^DIANTHA    GROWS    UP. 

Now  that  Annabel  Sinclair  had  no  im- 
mediate  use  for  Persis'  services,  Dian- 
tha's  wardrobe  could  receive  attention. 
The  girl  presented  herself  at  the  dress- 
maker's late  one  afternoon,  her  smooth 
forehead  disfigured  by  an  irritated 
frown,  her  mouth  resolutely  unsmiling. 
Under  one  arm  she  carried  a  roll  of 
cheap  white  lawn.  Annabel  frequently 
commented  on  the  uselessness  of  buying 
expensive  materials  for  a  girl  who  grew 
as  rapidly  as  Diantha,  though  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this  contention  was 
slightly  discounted  by  her  recognized 
ability  to  demonstrate  that  the  cream  of 
things  was  invariably  her  portion,  while 
;in  all-wise  Providence  had  obviously  de- 
signed the  skimmed  milk  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Her  eyes  upon  the  girl's  averted  face, 
Persis  measured  off  the  coarse  stuff, 
using  her  arm  as  a  yard-stick.  "Hm! 
Even  with  skirts  as  skimpy  as  they  are 
now,  this  won't  be  enough  by  a  yard  and 
a  half.  Better  call  it  two  yards.  It's 
high  time  your  skirts  were  coming  down 
where  they  belong.  You  can't  stay  a 
little  girl  forever." 

Some  magic  had  erased  the  fretful 
pucker  between  Diantha's  brows.  The 
grim  ungirlish  compression  of  her  lips 
softened  into  angelic  mildness.  As  she 
turned  upon  Persis,  she  looked  an  older 
sister  of  the  Sistine  cherubs. 

"How  long — about  how  long  do  you 
think  it  had  better  be,  Miss  Persis?" 

"I  should  say" — Persis  looked  her 
over  with  an  impersonal  air,  lending 
weight  to  the  resulting  judgment — "I 
8houId  say  about  to  your  shoe-tops." 

Had  she  guessed  the  consequences  of 
such  an  expression  of  opinion,  she  might 
have  modified  her  verdict  or  at  least 
held  It  In  reserve.  A  tempest  swept  the 
room.  Persis  waa  seized,  whirled  this 
way  and  then  that,  hugged,  kissed. 
forced  to  join  in  a  delirious  two-step. 
V^Ai  scarcely  breath  to  protest,  power- 
\  U  In  the  grip  of  the  storm  she  had  her- 
s»  ir  evoked,  she  finally  came  to  anchor 
lietween  the  secretary  and  the  armchair, 
Diantha  still  holding  her  fast. 

"Shoe-tops!  You  did  say  shoe-tops, 
didn't  you,  darling  Miss  Persis?" 

"Yes,  I  said  shoe-tops,  and  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  say  a  train.  A  real  long  dress 
would  have  been  the  death  of  me.  It's 
niore'n  likely.  For  all  you're  as  tall  as 
.link's  bean-stalk,  Diantha  Sinclair, 
you're  not  grown  up  yet." 

Persis  freed  herself,  smiling  ruefully 
as  she  arranged  her  disordered  hair. 
The  delicious  girllshness  of  the  outburst 
ill  which  she  had  involuntarily  partici- 
pated had  the  effect  of  challenging  her 
own  obstinate  sense  of  being  on  the 
threshold  of  things,  and  making  her 
wonder  if  perhaps  she  were  not  growing 
old.  That  th'e  passing  shadow  on  her 
f.ice  failed  to  attract  Diantha's  at- 
l<iition  was  due  less  to  lack  of  insight 
tlian  to  youth's  cheerfully  selfish  absorp- 
tion In  Its  own  problems.  "May  I  pick 
out  the  style  from  the  grown-up  part  of 
the  fashion  books?"  was  the  girl's 
breathless  question. 

It's  got  to  be  simple,"  Persis  warned 
li«  r  sternly.  Then  softening:  "But  good 
•:iTid!  Grandmothers  nowadays  are 
wfjirlng  simple  little  girlish  things  with 
rii)l»on  bows  in  the  back.  Pick  out  what 
you  want.  Everything  In  this  month's 
liook  is  just  about  right  for  sixteen." 

As  Diantha  gave  herself  to  rapturous 
Rt'idy  of  the  fashion-plates,  Persis 
studied  her.  "She's  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  a  beauty.  Annabel  at  her  best  never 
held  a  candle  to  what  this  ^i:i  is  likely 
to  turn  out.  Annabel's  looks  are  skin 
deep,  Diantha's  have  top-roots  running 
to  her  brain  and  her  heart,  too.  Only 
she  ought  to  be  happier.  'Most  any  girl 
facM  is  pretty  to  look  at  if  it's  happy 
enough,  same  as  'most  any  flower  Is 
P'etty  if  it  grows  in  the  sun." 

A  harrassing  reflection  troubled  Dlan- 
tna'.s  bllsa.  "Miss  Persis,  I  haven't  got 
a  jK'tticoat  that  comes  below  my  knees." 
"'11  make  you  a  pettlcgat  the  same 
[en^h  as  the  dress.  That's  always  the 
'>ffi[  way.  A  skirt  that's  too  long  looks 
^s  If  you  wanted  to  show  the  lace,  and 
J>n*'s  that  too  short  looks  as  if  you  were 
ti^ying  to  save  cotton  cloth,  and  I  don't 
Know  which  is  worse."  To  herself  Per- 
«"s  added:  "If  she  went  home  and  asked 
Jer  mother  for  a  long  petticoat,  the  fat 
^oiiiu  all  be  in  the  fire." 


(Copyright  1916.  The  Bobbi-Merrill  CompsDy) 

For  a  woman  at  least  as  conscientious 
as  the  average  of  her  sex,  Persis  was 
singularly  unmindful  of  the  enormity  of 
encouraging  a  daughter  to  act  in  de- 
fiance of  her  mother's  wishes.  Had  she 
been  called  upon  to  defend  herself,  she 
might  have  explained  that  she  had  small 
respect  for  the  authority  of  a  motherhood 
which  had  never  progressed  beyond  the 
physical  relationship,  Annabel,  a  reluc- 
tant mother  In  the  beginning,  had  been 
consistently  selfish  ever  since,  and  Per- 
sis gave  scant  recognition  to  parental 
rights  that  were  not  the  outgrowth  of 
parental  love.  Moreover,  the  project  she 
had  in  mind  was  of  too  complex  im- 
portance for  her  to  allow  it  to  be  side- 
tracked by  petty  scruples. 

"Like  enough  she'll  refuse  to  pay  my 
bill,"  thought  Persis,  with  a  grim  smile, 
as  she  watched  Diantha  turning  the 
gaily  colored  plates  like  a  butterfly  flut- 
tering from  blossom  to  blossom.  "I 
guess  she  won't  go  as  far  as  that  though, 
as  long  as  there  ain't  another  dress- 
maker in  Clematis  she'd  trust  to  make 
her  a  kimono.  If  she  says  anything, 
that'll  pave  the  way  for  me  to  give  her 
a  good  plain  talking  to,  and  even  If  I 
never  get  a  cent  for  the  dress,  I  might 
as  well  give  my  missionary  money  that 
way  as  any  other." 

The  rush  of  the  season — Clematis  is 
sufficiently  sophisticated  to  know  in 
what  months  propriety  demands  over- 
working  one's  dressmaker  and  milliner 
— was  already  over,  and  the  little  frock 
made  rapid  progress.  Cheap  and  plain 
and  simple  as  It  was.  its  effect  upon  the 
wearer,  even  in  its  stages  of  Incomplete- 
ness, was  so  striking  that  Persis  some- 
times forgot  her  official  duty  in  ihe  satis- 
faction of  a  long  admiring  stare.  And 
probably  in  her  sixteen  years  of  ex- 
istence, Diantha  had  never  so  nearly  ap- 
proximated all  the  cardinal  virtues  as  in 
that  Idyllic  week.  She  besieged  Persis 
with  offers  of  assistance,  pleading  for 
permission  to  pull  basting  threads  or 
overcast  seams.  At  home  she  was  gen- 
tle, yielding,  subdued.  Her  father,  hav- 
ing learned  through  bitter  experience 
how  open  to  the  attack  of  a  million 
miseries  love  makes  the  heart,  had  re- 
solved that  fate  should  not  again  trick 
him.  He  had  steeled  himself  against 
the  appeal  of  Diantha's  babyhood  and 
watched  unmoved  her  precocious  devel- 
opment. The  mocking  politeness  which 
characterized  his  manner  toward  his 
wife  was  replaced  in  the  case  of  the 
daughter  by  a  distant  formality.  Yet 
now  as  Diantha  went  about  the  house 
with  dreamy  eyes  and  a  half  smile  on 
her  lips,  there  were  times  when  the  fath- 
er looked  at  her  almost  wistfully  and 
wondered  of  what  she  were  thinking. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  human  will, 
we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  crea- 
tures of  circumstance  In  no  little  degree, 
when  two  yards  of  lawn,  retailing  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  can  prove  so 
potent  a  factor  in  character  and  destiny. 

Diantha's  mother  might  have  pre- 
scribed quinine  had  she  noted  anjching 
unusual  in  the  girl's  demeanor.  But 
Annabel  had  reached  a  crucial  stage  in 
her  flirtation  with  Thad  West.  The  boy 
was  developing  a  gratifying  jealousy  of 
the  tenor  singer  in  the  Unitarian  church 
choir  and  must  be  treated  with  a  nice 
commingling  of  Indulgence  and  severity 
to  prevent  his  asserting  himself  In  the 
crude  masculine  fashion,  and  either 
terminating  the  intimacy  or  else  perma- 
nently getting  the  upper  hand.  Annabel 
was  enjoying  the  crisis  of  the  game  and 
found  it  impossible^  to  spare  from  her 
own  absorbing  Interests  a  thought  for 
su(  h  a  minor  consideration  as  Diantha's 
moods. 

Diantha  anticipated  the  time  when  she 
wa«,to  call  for  her  flnished  frock  by 
more  than  an  hour.  "I  know  you're  not 
ready  yet,"  she  apologized,  as  Persis 
looked  at  the  clock.  "But  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  watch  you  work.  If  you  don't 
mind." 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind,  child.  Just 
put  those  fashion  books  on  the  table 
and  take  the  easy  chair."  Persis  bent 
over  the  finishings  of  the  little  frock 
with  a  vague  satisfaction  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  motionless  figure.  She  was 
growing  fond  of  Diantha.  a  not  un- 
natural  result  of  the  adoring  attention 
Diantha  had  lavished  upon  her  for 
a  week  past.  But  because  Persis  was  a 
woman    with    a    living    to    make,    and 


Mr.  Ward  Raised 
$43,000  Worth  of  Potatoes 

Farmers  are  getting"  ^.00  a  barrel  for  potatoes. 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ward  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
raised  10,882  barrels  (29,925  bushels)  on  his  75-acre 
field  last  season.  This  is  not  an  unusual  yield,  but 
with  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  last  season 
it  is  greatly  above  the  average. 

Did  you  raise  399  bushels  per  acre  last  season? 

Mr.  Ward  insured  his  profit  by  furnishing  his 
crop  with  an  ample  supply  of  E,  FRANK  COE 
Fertilizers,     He  wrote  us  recently: 

**  I  have  used  the  E.  Frank  Coe  Brands  con- 
tinuously on  my  farm  since  1912,  and  they  have 
always  g^ven  me  entire  satisfaction.  The  crop 
-which  I  secured  this  year  is,  I  believe,  fully  equal 
If  not  better  than  any  crop  raised  in  my  section 
of  the  country,  as  I  produced  a  total  of  10,882 
barrels  on  a  measured  75-acre  field.  (Equal,  to  399 
bushels  per  acre.)  I  used  1500  pounds  of  B, 
Frank  Coe's  Excelsior  Potato  Fertiliitr  1916,  per  acre 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  applied  500  pounds 
per  acre  as  a  top  dressing  just  before  levelling  off 
the  hills.  Please  increase  my  order  for  1917  to 
100  tons.»' 

Why  not  insure  your  profits  in  the  same  way  and 
order  a  generous  supply  of  E,  FRANK  COE  Ferti' 
lizers  for  your  1917  crop?  Potatoes,  com  and  all 
kinds  of  farm  produce  are  selling  at  high  prices. 
The  demand  for  foodstuffs  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
Will  you  help  America  feed  the  World? 

Our  practical  book  entitled,  ** Potatoes,  A  Money 
Crop"  will  tell  you  how  the  best  potato  growers  in 
Aroostook  County  and  elsewhere  insure  successful " 
crops.  If  you  wish  to  increase  your  crops  and  your 
profits  send  for  your  copy  today.  If  you  will  tell  us 
the  number  of  acres  of  potatoes  you  intend  to  plant 
next  year  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  of  this  book  free 
of  charge.  Ask  for  our  prices  on  potato  fertilizers. 
They  are  used  by  the  best  farmers  in  the  northeastern 
United  States. 

Address  Mail  Division 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

•UBSIDIARV  or  THE  AMKNICAN  AaRICUCTURAL  CHKMICAL  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street       •        New  York  Citj 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 
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29  Yoars' 
Potato  £xt9orlonoo 

For  over  a  gnarter  of  a  rentury  1  have 
made  a  epeciaity  of  errowinfr  and  handling 
Choice  S*ed  Potatoe*.  testinv  all  the 
lea<hntf  vanetiea,  retaining  and  rniprorins 
thebert.    Thu year'*  lirtli  the eream- 

My  30th  Annual  Seed  Book 

ahonld  be  in  the  handa  of  every  progi-caaive 
rarmerandffardener.  Itcontatna  Mpairea 
crowded  fan  of  valuable  inforaationrThe 
beat  in  Seed  PotatoeajrieM  ,„a  Garden 
Secda  of  all  kinds..  Write  postal  today. 
L.  L.  OLDS,  PreaideMt 

LL0ldsSeedCo.£si;^78^, 
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TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 

.     CROPS 

EARLY 

Dealers  ud  AfcnU  Wanted 

THE  J.  L  TYGERT  CO. 

28-E  So.  Delaware  ATt. 
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S^***  ^^^forrn%c»tMiiOgtlo.  Bt>t  abowfac  low  price 
•nd  lateat  improveiBenta.    Pint  orMer  B(>enr.e  atrency. 

Miii«SawiiW  MMk  C*..  la  W.  UaniM  SC.  Cycace.  n. 
As  low  as 


30DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

i^ r~  T        •o^  tftmtttmrmmmHi  oo  a  new 

(1917  **mtSliitSt*  UeyeJe.    Write 
■t  mmmmtot  oar  6t#  aeialaf  aad 


310,000.00 
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YOU  NEED 

THIS   BOOK! 

I  want  it  In  every  farm  and  city  home 

reatlie.l  by   this    p«i..T.     It  will  SAVB 

Vf>il  KKOM  $200  to  »6()0   on   farm   and 

tiDusehuld  needa  in  the   next  twelve 

months  because 

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
ON  PRICES 

Ask  for  your  copy  today.  A  po.ital  sets  It. 
If  you  need  anythinff  at  all  In  famn,  shop,  grarase. 
.  don't  fail  to  writs  lor  this  free  book.   It  tells 


ALL  ABOUT  6ALL0WAY 1917   MANURE  SPREAOERS 

Gives  all  improvements;  ajlGallo-^^^^^*©  to  TO  bu.  oap, 

way     HtireHder    patented  )nven-_^^^^BiMH^MBas    Lawttflt 

tlons.  Tells  about    my  90- day  ■     "^ "  ~    ~ 

actual  fuld  trial    offer,    d»- 
■eribes  and  illustrattis    the 
BCCUUBIVB     Gsliuway    spe- 
eial  manure  spreader  con- 
■traction  features.    Shows 
you    how    we    build    this 
spreader   in    the  Galloway 
factories  rliht    here  in  Wa- 
tarloo.  Telia  why  we  can  ppII 
ttiese  low   1917  prices.      If  you 

nasd  a  spreader  of  any    aiis  oi  

•tyle  first  iret  this  book!  '^atf^^'       '"" 

GALLOWAY  CASOLINK  KNGINCS 

This  book  will  tell  you  why  yoa  should   insist  on  a 

Ml  M  HKAYT    WRIOHT,     I  ARRE    BORB. 

Btyle"^g^r/<^^M>^^^A>ONa  btrokk  snd  i  ow  aricRn  en- 
Bine  instead  of  the  short  stroke, 
smsll  bore,    high  speed,    iitht 
wpiiiht  enrlnes    madi>,     built 
and  sold  at  lower  prices.    Gml* 
lowav  engines    ure    built    to 
stand    up  under    the  hardest 
test— to    give  a    lifetime   or 
■ERVICE  at  hard,  touith    ioLm— 
year   in   and  yearj 
All      _^KW^^Oi!M^^^^F  ^^^  satisfaction  at; 

& '    iBSfl^Bal^^^K^  HxavY  work.   De- 

•"■^  ^B^^^"^^^^^  acrlbes   and   ilhis- 
tratea  every  styla  and  sis*  for  farm  and  abnp; 
taOa  how  to  line  up  a  power  house;  filled  from 
coTsr  to  cover  wits    interesting  instruc- 
tire  envine  facta. 

SANITARV   CREAM   SEPARATORS 
Tlus  book  is  chock  full  of    cream  sepsrator 
facts.   It  tells  you  why  I   can   sell   yuu   the 
beat  separator  ever   built   for    less    money 
than  any  other  cream  separator  manufar-;. 
turer  or  distributor.  It  tells  yoo  bow  we 
build  quality  into  our  separator,  out  of 
which  y<ju  set  tha  aervice.     It  tells  all  about 
our  five  selling  plans  and  our  90-day  trial  on  > 
farm.      Every  ssle  backed  by  $26,000  iruarante«{ 
bond,  in  addition  to  thu  reputation  of  the  Gallo- 
way institution.     You  can  t  afford  to  buy  a  *ep- , 
arator  before  Kcttlnir  this  book,    PIsaae  men- 
tion what  you  are  lotarastad  in. 

yj/tr-  «air*way.Pr«*.,IMm.  wMtoway  C* 
567  ••lloww  Sto..W«frlo«.low» 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 


More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  qailk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  lOO  gallons  of  milk  substU 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  8team*cookedand  no  trouble  to  pre* 
pare  or  use. 

Write  for  PampWet::gl-?°?.^%e.':-.?. 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUord  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dept   9»  Waakeyaa,  111 


SELF-OILING   WINDMILL 

Wiih    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAINrKeepIn^  IN  OIL 


SPLASH 

OILING 

SYSTEM 


Constarifly 
Flooding  Every 
BearingWithOil 

DOUBLE  GEARS  -  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 

Every   feature    desirable   in  a  windmill  in  fKe 

AUTO-OILED    AEPMOTOR 

Wriit    AEPMOTOR    CO. 

2650     W«st    12th    Streat  CHICAOO 
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Rl5J^IJ^^JJSh^I?^r7tor«oat  of  yoar  comtnlMlonfl 
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or  mooar  back. 
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particulari.  _  Ad- 
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appalled  by  the  re- 
was  principally  re- 
Diahtha  in  a  dress 
disconcertingly  un- 


MU  BOTOB  COaPAAT, 


WHITE  SWEET  $i|90 

CLOVER  3  s:: 

MaaiST  MONCV*MAKII(  KNOWN— INVCSTIOATC 

The  irreatcflt  forage  plant  that  trrowa.  Superior  to  all 
•8  a  fcrf  ilir.or.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Kxrcis  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
BMiiaa  crops,  worth  from  $60  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
fUrt, jrrows  everywhere,  on  allsoilii.  Write  to<lay  for  our 
BiflT  lOO-page  free  eatak>g  and  circular  about  unhulled  and 


lOO-pai 
iAedhi 


•cariAed  hulled  tweet  clover.    Wc  can  save 


you   iDoney 


•a  beat  tested,  saaranteed  seed.    .Sample  Free. 

a.  A.  BCRRY  SBCO  OO..  BOX  920.   CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 

table  meal  and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  50  years. 

Hand  and  power.     23  stylca. 

J»  f)0  to  t4<r  nmK  TfHAL. 
r  Write  for  eatalop  and  farai 
machinery  bargain  book. 

TNB  A.  W.  STMAUa  COw 

t-tnt  fWtm*  M..  flriMs^Ma,  fa. 

W-ITW  t.  AitlMii  Aw..  Oisiia,  W. 


Diantha  was  a  girl  with  a  dream  to  be 
dieanied.  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken 
till  the  last  stiti  h  was  talven. 

"There:"  Persis  removed  a  basting 
thread  with  a  jerk,  making  an  unsuc- 
cessful pretense  that  the  finishing  of  this 
dress  was  like  the  completion  of  any 
other  piece  of  work.  "There I  It's  done 
at  last.  1  suppose  you'll  want  to  try  it 
on." 

"Yes."  said  Diantha.  "Ill  try  it  on." 
And  as  the  faded  blue  serge  slipped  from 
her  shoulders  to  l>e  replaced  by  the  white 
lawn,  the  Diantha  who  had  been,  took 
her  departure  to  that  remote  country 
from  which  the  children  never  come 
back. 

Persis  was  almost 
stilt  for  which  she 
sponsible.  The  tall 
to  her  shoe-tops  was 
like  the  little  girl  she  had  known.  She 
looked  older  than  her  years,  stately,  self- 
contaiiied  and  beautiful.  It  was  not  till 
Persis  had  fortified  herself  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  she  might  as  well  be  hung  for 
an  old  sheep  as  for  a  lamb,  that  she  ven- 
tured another  revolutionary  suggestion. 

"Diantha,  I  s'lwse  you'll  make  some 
( hange  in  the  way  you  do  your  hair?" 

"Yes,  indeed."  Diantha,  scrutinizing 
herself  in  the  mirror,  frowned  at  the 
drooping  curls  with  an  air  of  restrained 
disgust.  "This  way  is  only  suitable  for 
children." 

Persis'  negligent  gesture  called  atten- 
tion to  the  open  door  of  the  bedroom. 
"There's  a  box  of  hairpins  on  the  dress- 
er. If  you  like,  you  can  fix  yourself  up 
and  surprise  your  mother." 

Diantha  vanished  swiftly.  She  had  no 
illusions  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
coming  surprise.  Her  mother  would  be 
very  angry,  but  the  sooner  that  storm 
had  spent  itself,  the  better.  Relentlessly 
the  golden  curls  were  sacrificed  to  the 
impressive  coiffure  of  the  woman  of 
iftshion.  For  a  novice  Diantha  was  re- 
markably deft,  her  skill  suggesting  peri- 
ods of  anticipatory  practice  with  her 
door  locked  and  no  eyes  but  her  own  to 
admire  the  effect. 

During  the  progress  of.  this  rite,  Persis 
in  the  adjoining  room,  looked  at  the 
clock,  glanced  at  the  window  and  then 
paced  the  floor,  for  once  in  her  well-dis- 
ciplined lite  too  nervous  to  utilize  the 
flying  moments.  Persis  was  in  the  di- 
lemma of  a  stage  manager  whose  curtain 
is  ready  to  go  up.  and  whose  prima 
donna  is  aliout  to  appear,  while  the  audi- 
ence has  failed  to  materialize.  To  such 
mischances  does  one  subjejct  one's  self  in 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a 
deputy-providence. 

Then  her  brow  cleared,  even  while  her 
heart  jumped  into  her  throat.  The  gate 
clicked,  and  a  lithe  figure  swung  up  the 
ifath.  Persis  took  her  time  answering 
the  peremptory   knock. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Persis.  Mother 
said  that  you — " 

"Walk  in.  Thad.  Yes.  I've  a  little 
package  to  send  your  mother.  Sit  down 
while  I  look  for  it." 

Would  the  girl  never  come!  The  cur- 
tain was  rung  up.  the  audience  waiting. 
But  the  stage  was  empty.  How  long  a 
time  in  Heaven's  name  did  Diantha  ex- 
pect to  spend  in  combing  her  Jiair?  "I 
should  think  she  was  waiting  for  it  to 
grow,"  thought  the  harras.«'°d  Persis. 
Very  deliberately  she  opened  nd  closed 
every  drawer  in  the  old-fast.ioned  sec- 
retary, though  she  knew  the  upper  con- 
tained only  old  letters  and  the  second, 
garden  seeds. 

Thad  was  fidgeting.  "If  you  can't  put 
your  hand  on  it.  Miss  Persis,  don't  both- 
er to  hunt.  I'll  drop  in  again  in  a  day 
01   two." 

"Just  a  minute,  Thad.  It  must  be  right 
around  here.  I  can't — ah!"  Persis  for- 
got the  ending  of  the  unnecessary  sen- 
etnce.  For  now  Thad  West  was  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  whenever  he  pleased. 

A  tall  slender  figure  advanced  into  the 
room.  Diantha's  grace  had  always  made 
her  an  anomaly  among  tall  children.  Her 
hair  was  parted  and  drawn  back  simply, 
after  the  fashion  doubtless  designed  by 
earth's  beauties,  since  it  is  the  despair 
of  plain  women.  The  yellow  curls,  sac- 
rificing their  individual  distinction,  had 
magnanimously  contributed  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  exquisite  golden  coil  at  the 
back  of  her  shapely  head.  No  one  would 
have  looked  twice  at  the  plain  little 
lawn,  but  it  proved  superior  to  some 
more  pretentious  gown  in  that  It  set  off 
the  charms  of  the  wearer,  instead  of  dis- 
tracting attention  from  them.  The  un- 
looked-for apparition  brought  Thad  West 
to  his  feet,  and  so  Youth  and  Beauty 
met  as  if  hitherto  they  had  been  stran- 
gers. 

iContintted  next  isstie.) 
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YOU  know^  where  the 
ANIMAL   MATTER    - 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.    You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition  —a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

H      Armour  Fertilizer  Works 


Hi 


Atlanta,  Ga.     Jacksonville,  Fla.      Greensboro,  N.C.      New  Orleans,  La, 
Nashville,  Tenn.        Baltimore,  Md.        Chicago,  111. 


LET  US  TAHIi 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Doar,  Deer 
or  anv  kind  of  skin  with  hHir  or  fur  on. 
We  ian  and  finish  them  right  i  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruifs  or  if  loves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  RToods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  tlieiu.  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllualraled  eataUfl  civcs  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  rt^iuest. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hide:) ;  how  and  when  w*  pay  the  fralght 
both  way*  t  about  our  nnfe  dveinkr  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  adTtuUatr*^ 
to  the  oistonier,  P8|>eclally  oii  horae 
hidaa  and  -  ealt  aklna  i  about  the  fur 
;roodsand  game  trophies  we  sell.  taxi, 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
jrftur  correct  address. 

Tbe  CrMby  Frisian  Par  ComMoy. 
571  LyeU  Ave..  RMhester.  N.  Y. 


"Reo"  auster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated, Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Itoof- 
ings,  SidinRS.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positivoly  greatest 
otTer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  Pr*icht. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
orrepairs.  Guaranteedrot,flre,rust.  liphtiiinKproor. 

Free  Roofing  BmA 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proAta.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  2«8 


6ARA6E  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Readv-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
op  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garag*-Book,  showing  atylea. 
THB  KDWAIIDft  Mf'v.  CO.* 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Booh 


LIME  FEEDS 
CROPS 


by  liberating  the  fertility  already 
in  your  soil.  The  HERT2XEK 
&  ZOOK  Low -Down  Lime 
Spreader  saves  lime  and  labor  too. 
Spreads  lime,  fertilizer  and  aihes 
so  evenly  none  is  wasted.  Positive 
force  feed  smashes  lumps.  Lever 
adjustment  gives  instant  control  of 
feed  for  heavier  application  to  the 
poor  spots.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  special  offer. 

$24  and  up 

Capacity,  150  to  4.000  lbs. 

HERTZLER 
A  ZOOK 
COMPANY 

Dept.  G. 
BeUevUle. 

ra. 


SWEiT  CLpVIB 

White  BloeiKMns;the  greatest  owney-maung  crop  of  today. 


..  .„v«  ^,^^„y,^.„.,.,^  greatest  money-..,. 

Rig  money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it 

rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making  crops' white 

J :..      .,.,,-_. — . —     -^  *--;  inoeulatea  land  fof 


ng  crop  of  today. 
Builds  up  laod 


domg  it.     Excellent  pasture  and  h: 

faifa.    Easy  to  start:  gro 
bestaearifled  hulted,  hign-g 


alfa 


Easy  to  start:  grows  on  afl  soils.    Our  sesd  aU 


'^\ 


I -gem 
>day  1 


ity  guaranteed.    Writs  today  for  oawVm,  Preflt-ShaHos 

need  Gaide.cirenlar.  fee*  samplea.    A>1wss 

Aiinuo4M  Mimiab  Bmo  Co.,  Dept.  M,  Chicago.  IlUaois 


TO 
FARMERS 

All  Over  the  Country 

Remember  flie 
Car  Shortage 


If  Von  WaH  Unlil  Ihe  UsI  Minnie 
To  Order  Out  Your  Fertilizer 

You  Might 
Get   Left! 


[A«ivl 


Man  f  Wtar  Fine  SuH,  Aet  at  Aetnt  ?^l,^Sl 

Banner  Tnllerlns  €•.,  Dept,  »•»,  VUtemg* 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Parmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


Edited  by  W-  H.  TOMHAVE 


Silage  as  a  Factor  in  Beef  Production 


A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  lias 
been  done  during  tlie  past  ten  years  to 
determine  tlie  more  desirable  methods 
of  beef  production.  This  investigational 
work  shows  no  feed  has  played  a  greater 
part  nor  given  more  satisfactory  results 
than  corn  silage.  The  resu-lts  obtained 
by  using  it  as  part  or  all  of  the  rough- 
age has  been  far  beyond  the  expectation 
of  its  advocates.  Prior  to  1905  corn 
silage  was  looked  upon  as  a  feed  for 
dairy  cattle  and  of  little  value  as  a  feed 
for  beef  cattle.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  silage  used  at  that 
time  was  made  from  immature  corn,  and 
in  most  cases  from  "Southern  or  en- 
silage corn."  With  the  growing  de- 
mand for  corn  as  a  feed  for  other  Classes 
of  live  stock  and  as  a  human  food,  the 
cost  of  producing  beef  became  very  ex- 
pensive, and  did  much  to  discourage 
beef  production.  This  was  due  largely 
to  the  old  method  of  feeding,  namely, 
that  of  heavy  corn  feeding  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feeding  period.  This  was 
not  only  the  case  with  tattle  that 'were 
being  fattened  for  market,  but  also  with 
the  beef  breeding  herd.  The  condition 
which  confronted  those  engaged  in  beef 
production  was  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  produce  beef  at  a  reasonable 
profit  unless  some  other  method  of  feed- 
ing was  adopted. 

During   the    period    referred    to,    con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  improv- 


ing the  quality  of  silage  produced.     It   the  entire  period  aa  cofTj  silage  and  cot 


was  found  that  by  making  silage  from 
corn  that  bordered  .  on  maturity,  much 
J.  better  redults  were  "being  obtained  when 
4  fed  to  beef  or  dairy  cattle,  and  that  it 
contained  considerably  less,  moisture 
than  when  made  from  immature  corn. 
When  it  was  first  fed  to  beef  cattle  it 
was  used  largely  because  of  the  benefi- 
cial effect  that  it  seemed  to  have  upon 
the  digestive  system,  making  it  possible 
for  the  animal  to  utilize  other  feeds  to 
better  advantage. 

Prior  to  1908  practically  all  experi- 
mental work  in  studying  methods  of  beef 
i)roduction  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  rations  that  would  give  the  heaviest 
daily  gains  and  the  highest  gains  for  a 
pound  of  feed  consumed,  regardless  of 
•  ost  of  production.  This  line  of  work 
met  che  needs  of  the  beef  industry  when 
feeds  were  cheap,  but  with  the  general 
ri.se  in  the  price  of  all  farm  and  com- 
mercial feeds.  It  became  necessary  to 
change  the  line  of  investigational  work. 
In  seeking  some  means  of  reducing  the 
<  ost  of  producing  beef,  it  was  found  that 
l)y  limiting  the  grain  ration  to  one-half 
01  two-thirds  of  a  full  feed  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  feeding  period 
>he  total  cost  of  production  was  also  ma- 
'•lially  reduced,  while  the  total  gain 
and  final  value  on  the  market  were  not 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  This 
was  especially  true  when  corn  silage 
formed  a  part  of  the  roughage. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  at  the 
Pennsylvania.  Experiment  Station  in 
1J»09-10,  which  demonstrated  the  value  of 
•oughage  in  a  ration  when  corn  was 
hii,'h  in  price  and  the  value  of  silage  as 
forming  the  major  portion  of  the  rough- 
aK<'.  In  1911-12  another  experiment  was 
conducted  to  compare  the  advisability 
«f  feeding  a  full  silage  ration  and  add- 
>»g  corn  to  the  roughage  in  one  lot  and 
withholding  the  corn  in  the  other  lot  for 
a  period  of  56  days.  Cotton  seed  meal 
was  added  to  both  rations  in  equal 
•'mounts  from  the  beginning  of  the  feed- 
ing period.     Results  demonstrated   th<^ 


market  advantage  of  feeding  a  large 
amount  of  roughage  in  the  form  of 
silage  during  the  fore  part  of  the  feed- 
ing period  and  withHolding  the  grain 
feed. 

In  1912-13  a  feeding  trial  was  carried 
on  to  compare  a  full  silage  ration  n» 
roughage  and  a  limited  silage  ration, 
supplemented  with  mixed  hay  in  such 
amounts  as  the  cattle  would  consume. 
Cotton  seed  meal  was  fed  at  the  rate  of 
2%  pound;  daily  per  1000  pounds  live 
weight.  No  ^rain  was  fed  during  the 
first  56  days  of  the  experiment.  Lot  1 
received  the  full  silage  ration  and  Lot  2 
received  the  silage  and  mixed  hay.  Both 
lots  of  cattle  were  valued  the  same  at 
the  close  of  the  experiment.  This  again 
showed  a  marked  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  lot  receiving  the  greater  amount  of 
silage. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  conducting  a  number  of  experi- 
ments to  study  the  value  of  corn  silage 
as  a  roughage  in  feeding  cattle.  We  have 
also  made  a  comparison  of  rations  in 
which  -different  amounts  of  silage  have 
been  used,  as  well  as  others  where  no 
silage  was  fed.  In  each  case  the.  results 
obtained  have  been  very "  favorable  fo 
corn  silage. 

After  obtaining  these  favorable  results 
from  fading  a  liberal  silage  ration,  es- 
pecially diM*ing  the  first  period,  we  de- 
cided to  carry  one  lot  of  cattle  through 


ton  seed  meal.'  This  I8t  was  fed  during 
the  past  year  while  file  Tirevfi>ualy  men- 
tloiffed'eXp^nJelrtfe^jweTe  in  progress, 
and  gave  us  some  surprising  results. 
The  cattle  made  ah  average  daily  gain 
of  2.48  pounds  per  steer  during  the  first 
56  days.  They  consumed  an  average  of 
62  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  steer  daily 
and  2.17  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal. 
The  cost  of  making  100  pounds  of  gain 
was  $5.85.  During  the  second  period 
these  cattle  were  continued  on  the  corn 
silage  and  consumed  r-n  average  of  66 
pounds  per  steer  daily.  At  the  end  of 
84  days  the  allowance  of  cotton  setd 
meal  was  Increased  to  314  pounds  per 
1000  pounds  live  weight  daily.  They 
continued  to  do  well  on  this  ration  and 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.79 
pounds  per  steer  during  the  second 
period.  The  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  gain  during  this  period  was 
$9.90  as  compared  with  $12.24  in  the  lot 
fed  the  same  with  the  exception  that  it 
received  an  allowance  of  corn  valued  at 
75  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  daily 
gain  per  steer  was  2.07  pounds,  which  is 
a  very  satisfactory  gain  when  no  corn 
is  fed.  The  cost  of  making  100  pounds 
of  gain  for  the  entire  period  was  $8.26, 
or  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
lot.  The  cattle  in  each  lot  were  valued 
by  a  Pittsburgh  commission  merchant 
and  a  cattle  *uyer  for  an  eastern  pack- 
ing house.  Those  that  received  no  corn 
but  the  "-<^e  and  cotton  seed  meal  were 
valued  at  wLhln  5  cents  per  hundred  of 
the  lot  receiving  corn  in  addition. 

In  order  to  feed  such  large  amounts  of 
corn  silage  It  becomes  necessary  to  have 
some  protein  supnlement.  During  the 
past  three  years  we  have  been  maklnp  a 
comparison  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  al- 
falfa hay^  as  a  source  of  protein  in  fat- 
tening cattle  for  market.  Both  lots  of 
cattle  received  all  the  com  silage  they 
could  consume  as  roughage,  bdt  one  re- 
ceived cotton  seed  meal  at  the  rate  of 
2Vi  pounds  per  1000  pounds  live  weight. 
While  tbe  other  received  5  pounds  of  al- 
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Thehei^t  of  this  print  of  80,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  is  90  feet 
— its  length  180  feet.  An  average  loss  Of  10  lbs.  of  butter 
per  cow  by  all  separators  except  Sharpies  causes  this  appal- 
ling yearly  cream  loss  in  the  United  States  alone.  If  all 
separators  wete  Sharpies  this  immense  pile  would  be  aavea 
annually.  For  this  reason:  Sharpies  ia  the  orUy  separator  that  skims' 
clean  regardless  of  speed.  Look  back  over  your  past  experience  with 
Separators.  Many  a  day  you  determined  to  turn  at  top  speed  and  not 
lose  cream.  But  unconsciously,  little  by  Uttle,  yoa  slackened  and  /oaf 
croam.     That  separator  was  not  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  scparatoR 

If  it  were  you  could  have  slowed  down  and  still  gotten  every  particle  of 
cream.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  ''meats  tlM  moods" — almost 
human  in  its  adaptability  to  every  day  condi- 
tions.  It's  the  separator  that  not  only  can  do 
unequalled  work,  but  wilt  do  it,  regardless  ol 
unfavorable  circumstances.   Sharpies  is 

—the  omly  separator  that  skins  cJsao  ak  widely  ^ 

verrioa  speeds, 
•-the  onfy  separator  that  delivers  cream  of  oa* 

changing  thickness — a)l  speeds. 

«-lhe  only  separator   you  can  turn   foster  •f*^ 
'  finish  skimming  quicker. 

—the  omly  separator  with  Just  ono  piece  in  the 
be^vl — no  discs,  easiest  to  clean. 

— ^he  only  separator  ^th  knee-low  ^upply  tank 
and   a  once-a-month  oiling  system. 

Over  a  million  users !  Made  and  strongly  guar- 
anteed by  the  oldest  and  greatest  separator 
factory  in  America.*  Many  a  Sharpies  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  25  years  at  trifling 
repair  cost.  Send  for  free  Catalog  to  Dept.  40 

Shsurples  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
Chicago         San  Frandflco  Portlamd 


SIS 
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NIMENT 


keeps  your  stock  in  good  condition.  Full  directions  in 
package  will  show  you  many  uses  for  every  member  of 
the  barn  yard  family. 

Thousands  of  farmers  indorse  Sloan's  Liniment  for  pains  and 
aches,  sprains  and  bruises.  At  all  dealers,  25c.  50c.  and  $1.00  a 
bottle.    The  $1.00  bottle  contains  six  times  the  25c.  size. 


-V     *T|».ft*A" 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood  — wide 

or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

running   gear.    Wagon   parts  of  all   kinds.    Write 

_      today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

BLKCTIIIC  WNKSL  CO.  44  Bn  Stra^ft. 


it. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


February  1,  1917. 


February  1,  1917. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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Villi 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  agaunst  all 
conditions. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

ChiCKO         New  York         PitUburgh         Cleveland         Deov.r 

Awarded  Graad  Prize  at  Panama  Pacific  Internatioiial  Ezpoatioa 
Hm  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 


I 


Two  Men  Milk  1 OO  Holsteins 

That  5  Men  Formerly  Milked  by  Hand 

HINMAN  MILKERS 

Save  Three  Men  in  This  Dairy 

"We  liav*-  iiHH.l  Iliiiiiiau  MilkiiiK  Mtichiii«.-i  lor  11  months. 
Are  hiKlilv  plnaaed  witu  the  work  they  are  (IoIiik-      Two  men 
mllk'lOO  "HolHK-iri  cows,  formerly  took  •'»  men  to  do  by<hiinil. 
thereby  cuttins;  the  cost  of  milking  a  ureal  deal." 
May  'l,  litlO.  P.  J.  J.  Van  Holden  Kracken 

Will  Surely  Increase  Your  Dairy  Profits 

YoM   fan't  save  on   feed   witliont    losin;i    milk 

yield,  hut  you  can  nave  'Hi  hand  lal>or.       A   3  unit 

ontlit  if>t't^  less  than  the  pa\  and  hoard  of  one  bir^d 

man  lor  six  montbH.     So  nimple.  even  your  Ixjy 

_  can  niillc  is  to  2i  cows  an  hour. 

^^^%,  ^i!7ar1"tS.^kS'5ai.v  w!u,        Write  f or  Big  FREE  Catalog 

Ilinman  Milkers.  .    ^       ^         .      »       , 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  108-1 18  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

(•trvlce  dealers  everywlierp. 


Ballt  b.T 
prsrtlral 
dalrymrn 


Sent  on  Trial 
Upward  t/hneuca/n,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  In  Use  t^^^^!^ 

tifies  investigating  our  wonderful  off«*r:  a 
brand  n.w.  well  made,  easy  runninR, easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skitnming  separator  only 
$16.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  closely. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  si 
ikary  marrel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our  AbMlute  Guaraat.. 
Protects  You.  Betides  wonderfully  low  price*  and  generous  trial  tenna.oor  offer  incladesoor— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairv  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  teparator  of  any  make  to  erehanqe,  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  tenl  free  on  request,  is  a  most 
coTTiploto,  elaborate  and  intercstins  book  on  cream  separators.  Weat.rn  .rder*  filled  fre«n 
XWeatarn   poliilsi     Write   today   lor   catalog   and   *«e   our   big  mon<>y   savinur    proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1077,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


^-Vt'= 


-•i!tMt«='<«^"' 


^vaL 


TOO  CAITT  CUT  OCT  A 

Bo£  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


w«i 


Oet.  my  t)te  book  and  aample  of  nrown  Fence. 

I  Compare  t>.iT  prices  and  OMality  with  others 
save  you  nig  Money.  Prices  13c  Mr  9mA  ua.  I 
OiRCCT  FRdM  FACTORV-mCICHT  PREPAID 
Wc  U8e  heavy  IXJUBLE  (JALVANIZED 
Wire.  J5  )  mylea— Hog.  Hheep,  Poultry,  Hon», 
Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence — Oato^.  I.awn  Fence.  8tecl 
PoMa  and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  big 
money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — fre*. 
THE  iROWNPENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 

I  OEPH  251 •__     -  CLEVELAND, 


OHIO 


KITSELMAN    FENCE 


Gi  t  It  Worn  1 
r.t.^ho  KiM.  tor\» 
Dirpct  ■ 


i 


HORDR-HION.RULL. 

•TRONO,   PIO-TIOHT. 

Made  of  Open   Ilearth    wire 
beaTlly  galvanlBed— a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
•Istlng  fence.  Bold  d  I  rect  to  (be 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here  B  a  f  e  w  of  ou  r  big  values 
l«-lM«h  Nog  PeM.  - 1 CH.  a  r%4 
47-iiMk  Farm  P.m...  saH.  ■  r.4 
48-ineh  Poultry  P....  -  tSH*  a  r.tf 
•pMlal  PrI...  on  Oalv.  Barb.^  WIr. 


pMts.    Our 


Catalog  shows 

Styles  and  belghta  of  Farm.  Poultry  andXawn  Fezioe 


too 


•ad  M.<#|  I 

Igbta  or  Fan 
aimoaey-aavlng  prices.    Write  tu'-day.    It's  free 

KfrSSLMAN  BllOft.  Box  224    Munela.  Ind. 


and  you  work  the  horse  tame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  S2.0&  per  bottle^  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Liranicats.  Ealarced  Glands.  Wens. 
Cysts.  Allay*  pain  quickly.  Price  tl  sad  tt 
a  bottle  at  dniKfiits  or  dcMrrred.     Made  In  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,    28  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OLLINSJERSEY  REDS 

the  best 

I    pigs 

'-      bred 


th  market  < 
FREE— te 


Arthur  J  Coll'KS  ^ 

•*0Orf^^OW«   N  J 


373  lbs. in 
9  months. 


falfa  hay  per  1000  pounds  live  weight,  j 
The  lot  receiving  the  alfalfa  hay  did 
not  make  the  daily  gains,  nor  did  they 
show  the  same  improvement  made  ^n  the 
lot  receiving  cotton  seed  meal.  Figuring 
alfalfa  hay  at  $15  per  ton,  the  gains 
were  made  cheap  enough,  but  the  selling 
price  was  from  25  to  30  cents  below  the 
cotton  seed  lot,  and  the  daily  gains  were 
not  high — cotton  seed  meal  was  figured 
at  $32  to  $34  per  ton.  I  believe  that  the 
unfavorable  results  obtained  with  al- 
falfa as  compared  with  cotton  seed  meal 
is  largely  due  to  the  bulkiness  of  the 
ration.  When  the  large  amount  of  bulk 
is  fed,  as  was  done  in  this' case,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  cattle  demands  a  more  con- 
centrated source  of  protein.  It  also 
seems  that  the  presence  of  cotton  seed 
meal  in  a  ration  of  this  kind  has  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  digestion.  Under 
conditions  where  alfalfa  can  be  cheaply 
grown  and  figured  at  a  low  cost  on  the 
farm,  it  can  possibly  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, especially  if  it  is  supplemented 
with  a  small  amount  of  cotton  seed  meal. 
From  the  results  obtained  at  experi- 
ment stations,  it  seems  that  silage  will 
play  an  important  part  in  beef  produc- 
tion. Cattle  feeders  all  over  the  country 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  its  value 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  have  to  build  a  silo  or  quit  the 
business. 


FOR   SALE 

Pure  bred  Perrheron  and  Morgan  stalllona  and  manw. 
two  PJO  jackM  purebred  bronze  .\iirkeys  Ply.  Rook 
an<l  liiiO  Or.,ini{t<.n  egKH  (or  hatrliing  ATI  Ist  (lasa 
etun  at  L.OW    prlt  «*     «.  4.  »u,,,<e,  *  t'«»  llarrist*a.  Ta. 


Ox  ^A^arbles  Damage  Cattle 

T.   .1.   TALUKKT. 

The  characteristic  lumps  or  swellings 
which  may  be  found  under  the  skin  on 
the  backs  of  many  cattle  from  January 
until  April  contain  grubs.  If  these  grubs 
are  allowed  to  remain,  they  will  com- 
plete their  growth,  drop  to  the  groifnd 
and  transform  to  heel  flies,  whicli  may 
re-infest  the  cattle  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  grubs  weaken  the  cat- 
tle, cause  them  to  fall  off  in  flesh  and 
milk,  and  decrease  the  value  of  the  hide. 
The  beef  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  grub  becomes  slimy  and  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  is  known  to  the  butcber  as 
"licked  beef.*'  On  an  average,  the  dam- 
age to  the  hides  is  placed  at  one-third 
their  value  and  the  loss  of  beef  to  each 
infested  animal  ranges  from  $3  to  $5. 

The  grubs  may  be  pressed  out  through 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  swelling.  ' 
A  sharp  knife  and  a  pair  of  tweezers , 
will  often  facilitate  the  work  of  remov- 
ing the  grubs.  Care  should  be  taken  to ' 
crush  all  the  grubs  removed,  to  prevent 
their  further  development  and  transfor- 
mation into  flies.  It  is  advisable  to  ex- 
amine the  cattle  for  lumps  or  swellings 
over  the  back  every  two  or  three  weeks 
I  during  late  winter  and  early  spring  to 
detect  the  pest.  Various  oils  are  often 
used.  The  lotion  is  either  smeared  over 
the  infested  region,  or  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  breathing  hole  of  the  grub. 
One  or  two  applications  will  usually  be 
Eufflcieut.  The  objection  to  this  method 
is  that  the  wounds  do  not  heal  readily 
unless  the  grubs  are  removed. 

Some  have  claimed  that  the  arsenical 
and  coal  tar  dips  can  be  used  in  the  case 
of  large  herds  which  ^annot  reacUly  be 
treated  by  direct  removal  of  the  grubs. 
It  still  remains  to  be  determined,  how- 
ever, whether  practical  means  of  eradi- 
cation can  be  made  by  the  use  of  dips. 
Dips  applied  during  spring  and  summer 
will  no  doubt  kill  many  maggots,  and 
eggs  which  are  attached  to  hairs  on  the 
animals'  bodies. 

The  adult  of  the  ox  warble  is  a  fly 
about  half  an  inch  long,  very  hairy,  and 
resembles  a  small  black  honey  bee.  The 
females  in  depositing  their  eggs  on  cat- 
tle worry  and  torment  the  animals  and 
frequently  cause  them  to  stampede  for 
shelter  or  water.  The  fly  does  not  sting 
or  bite,  but  the  animals  seem  to  have 
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Lewls^WWirettTells' 

It  Isn't  a  question  of  sentiment 
whether  or  not  your  cows  are  in  the 
pink  of  condition — but  it  does  make  « 
'big  difference  in  your  bank  account. 
Since  you  are  keeping  cows  for  milk 
instead  of  for  meat,  better  see  to  it 
that  their  milk-producing  organs  sro 
kept  working  normally. 

At  the  first  sign  of  decreasing  milk* 
flow,  look  for  the  cause.  Ten  to  one 
it  is  due  to  some  trouble  w'th  the 
digestive  or  genital  organs,  and  sut^ 
disorders  are  best  set  right  by  the  use 
ef  Kow-Kure,  a  cow  medicine  backed 
by  twenty  years  of  success.  Try  Kow- 
Kure  on  your  poor  milkers  and  watch 
results.  Hundreds  of  doubting  cow 
owners  have  been  convinced  that  this 
old  remedy  has  no  equal  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barren- 
ness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Miik  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 

Buy  Kow-Kure  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  druggist;   50c.  and  $1.00. 

Vfrite  for  our  tree  treatise, 
"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

Dairy  Association  Co* 
LjradonTille,  Yt. 


:rfe?.. 


The  Corrugated 
Cream  Separator 

The    htiiidanl    for    j««r«       Hii-    jr"i«<-    • 
crcBiii  gatlipriBf  power      Oper 
saving  ^iiur  time  and  lalKir     M 
and   more    and  (Hotter  butter.      Uicatu:' 
lalx>r  savrr  rrrr  u«ed  on  the  fsna. 
OUARANTEKD       Write  for  cataluf. 

ED.  8.  CX'.SHMANCO.. 
Dept.  ■£>.  Ceiilerville,  lown, U.S.A. 


CATTLE. 


Purebred  Regiatered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send    for    FREE     ItluitrauA    Bo^thn 

The  Holstelo-Frleslaii  Assedatlen  of 
Anerica.  B«k  S7*.  Brattlcboro,  Vt. 


iiiiiity  phis  Beauty  iiiirra.l-'ji,:^;!"!;.^^";";,:. 

cowa.     I  have  3  fine  re^lHtere<|  Jersey  heifer  calves  I'  ' 
aale.  at  |<)0  each.      \V.  K.  Mtt^i'AKRAN,  Vvsisn,  l'^ 


A  YDQUinpQ  from  A.  Rcowh.  lamofferint; 
/»  *  fvOIllIVt*»»  A  f«.w  choUe  heifera  from  a  l' 
15  months  old.    J.  Hknhy  htb:\vamt.  Kanona.  N.  ^ 


POLLED  JERSEYS 


Breeiiera'  namea,  etc..   of 

(HAS   K.  II  ATk'i  K.I.Ik.  S«»<M 

Box  4fi.  K.4.  .««|)rinKllelil.  <  > 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

I.arpre,  healthy,  prolific.  Bred  nnd  develoju-  ' 
tinder  practical  larinlnK  condltioiiH.  Kuiiixt; - 
tloii  Htock  always  for  sale.     .Address 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whiles 

I  ar^p  airainn  all  aKea.  mated  not  akin,  n  \\e«>k  |>ii.:- 
tire<i  sows.  aervl«-e  hoars.  Collie  and  R«-ai{le  doi:-. 
tirade  (Jnern«*y  ralvfa  and    poultty. 

P.  r.  ■lAMIl.TOIV.  cWliraBvlllv.  Pa. 


RC|^   0»   1«    C«  CjWltlC     vlre  iKJara  and 

spring  piKS, 
choiera  Iriiniune.  (l.'>-f3/i  pre|>aid  express.  Write  voiir 
wants.   Jaeot)  Whiteinan  A  Kon,  College  C'oraer.  6hlo. 

Kejc.  hlg  type  Poland  China  fall  plK^ 
Can  Im>  sold  in  ptiirs,  not  akin.    'Mm- 
^— — •    best    of    hreedlnn.       Immune   fi(>in 
Priced  to  move.  Write  your  wants.  HatlHf«( 
H.  H.  Davis.  K.D.  1.  Mt.  Victory.  <  • 


FOR  SALE 

cholera.    Priced 
tlon  guaranteed 


CHESTER  WHITES  S'„'i'.!r.S,"  i 

Kood  breeding  and  individuality.    Write  for  prices  an  I 
description.    Anllwo««l  r»raa.  Enclewo«Ml.  **■ 


Registered  0. 1.  C.  Gilts  ^r^r/k'Tri. 

>I.VO()      ABTIHR  FBKKiWAJf.  Pulaahl,  lil.Y. 

Dl  K04-  JKRNKVM.  Lengthy.  Iieav  t^iiied.  elLi 
ble  to  registry.  Prices  reasonable.  Bes'l  of  brcedln  : 
J.  H.  SMITH.  Bl,  m.  Mmrjm.  W.  V». 


DOGS. 


FORDItOOK  SCOTCH  Cf)r.Lt£  KRNNKI>^Fui> 
pif*  of  choicest  imported  blood,  full  ikedigreed.  »« 
prices  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  w.  Atiee  linr 
pee  A  Co..  Burpee  Buildings.  Nortb  Sib  8t.,  PliUa..  P*^ 


^Ice\&arA\ilkaeck 

Increase  milk  production  by  feed- 
ing fiilage.  Get  the  silos  tised  by 
tbeU.  S.  Gov't,  the  latest  improv- 
ed, perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Send  posul  for  the  new  free  book. 
"Saving  with  Silos,"  written  by 
recognized  authorities  on  silage 
prouuction  and  feeding.  A  valu- 
able authoritative  dairy  gxiide.  fin^ 

HARDER  MFa  Ca 

B<na4 
CobleakilU 
N.Y. 


How  To 
Feed  < 
Silage' 


Special  36-page  chapter  from  f a- 

"^  mous  264-pa8re  book  "Modem 

Silaare  Methods."  Write  for  copy.  Get 

up-to-the-ininat«  helpful  anggestiona 

free.     Also  get  onr  free  catalog  on 

Silver's  "Ohio"  Silo  Fillers.    1917  re. 

vised   edition    of    "Modem    Silag* 

Methods"  26c,  eovera  entire  silaga 

subject— every  type  of  silo— how  to 

build, 41  erojps  nsed,  feeding,  8-paga 

index.   66  illaatrations. Winte  now. 

TNK  SILVBR  MFO.  CO. 
•ox  338  Sal«m,  OM* 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


Ensilage  emCt  apott  in  an  Economy  Silo. 
Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  rweet  ensilage 
■11  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adiustmenL 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladaer.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine.  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  cant  buy  a  better  silo. 
>nchorlng  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
iQotto  Is  Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Hd.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  At  free  catalog. 

FCONOMY  SILO  4  MANUFACTURING  Ca 
DepC  X.  Fnaarkk.  lU. 


tp^5 


ONOMY  SILOS:'"'' 


Buy  your  Si  lo  .4 

-.Direct  from  Factory  ^^ 


Save  Agents  Profits 


DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Sitot  have 
•Iwftyi  been  iamou*  for  thcii  unilorm  high 
quality  and  ezcludve  fealurea    The  atronfeM 


and  lifhtea  conatruclion       Safe  M*cl  ladder. 


Sure    aackori 


Money   back    tuaranlec 


Send   for  free  catalog,  pricet  and  the  moM 
liberal  olfet  w«  evei  made  fo?  early  oidcn. 

STEVENS  TANK  A  TOWER  CO. 

hvmmn,  mabmi 


TM«  FRONT  '^**^'^  GAVE 

GRIFTIN  SILO  FAME 


iAact 
ntt 

Caracoc 


Continuous    Open     Door    Fronl. 

Permanent  steel  ladder  attached. 

Sim  8  X  20  t78.98 

"10x24  .  .  113.20 
"  12  X  26  145.38 

Other  sir.es  in  proportion. 

GRIFHN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  13.  HUDSON  PAULS.  N.Y. 


What  Is 
Gained  by 

Testing 
Cows 

Testing  yotir  cows  tdls  whether 
they  are  earning  money  for  yoiL 
By  the  Register  of  Merit  work 
you  can  now  build  up  your  herd 
from  animals  of  known  produc- 
tion. Science  is  driving  guess- 
work out  of  the  dairy  business. 
Government  records  show  that 
the  average  net  profit  per  cow  waa  in- 
creased ia%  in  eight  years  by  testing. 
^'^S''**!!.  »>«»«1  lupon  actual  dairy 
merit  wUl  prodtice  like  restilu  in  your 
herd.  Our  booklet.  "What 
IS  Accomplished  by  Test- 
inKCows,"wilIheIpyou. 
ssendforitnow.  It'sfree. 

The  American  Jersey 

Cattle  ^lub 
3.S8  WMt  asr4  SIrMt 

New  Yoric  City 


s:>^ 


yc, 


OH^- 


an  instinctive  dread  of  its  approacb  Just 
as  the  horse  has  for  the  bot-fly. 

Fish  oil,  train  oil,  and  other  sub- 
stances are  often  recommended  as  spray 
to  keep  off  warble  flies.  To  be  effective, 
their  use  would  have  to  be  continued 
during  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
such  a  practice  would  be  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive and  impracticable  except  In  the 
case  of  small  herds  of  valuable  cattle. 

The  flies  do  not  appear  to  attack  cat- 
tle which  stand  in  water  or  dense  shade. 

Misaoturi  College  of  Affriculture. 


Exterminating  Foot-and- Mouth 
Disease  in  Switzerland 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  a  Fed- 
eral plan  of  C9mbating  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  of  cattle  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  United  States,  the  Swiss 
government  has  succeeded  in  practically 
exterminating  the  malady  from  its  coun- 
try, according  to  Vice-CJonsul  James  L. 
Burrell,  of  Saint  Gall,  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  agricultural  interests  suf- 
fered severely  from  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease for  a  number  of  years.  Various  ef- 
forts were  made  separately  by  the  can- 
tons to  combat  the  disease,  each  in  its 
own  way,  sometimes  with  injury  to 
neighboring  districts;  but  all  remedies 
and  rules  and  regulations  were  in  vain. 
Finally,  a  Federal  Veterinary  Bureau 
was  established  and  took  up  the  work 
against  the  disease  without  regard  to 
cantonal  boundaries,  adopting  the  prac- 
tice of  slaughtering  all  infected  cattle. 
Through  this  method  success  eventually 
has  been  obtained.  At  flrst  this  general 
slaughtering  met  with  great  opposition 
from  farmers  and  from  veterinarians  of 
the  old  school,  but  the  success  was  so 
apparent  that  all  prejudice  was  over- 
come. 

The  principal  slaughtering  of  infected 
cattle  was  begun  about  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  European  war. 
Swiss  scientists  pronounced  the  meat  fit 
for  food,  and,  since  no  prejudice  was 
manifested  against  it,  much  of  it  was 
fed  to  the  troops. 

Much  of  the  success  of  eliminating 
foot-and-mouth  disease  from  their  boun- 
daries is  ascribed  by  the  Swiss  veteri- 
narians to  the  elimination,  through 
slaughter,  of  all  diseased  animals.  It  was 
found  in  hundreds  of  cases  that  Infected 
animals,  even  after  apparent  complete 
recovery  and  most  careful  disinfection, 
still  harboj'ed  the  germs  for  several 
months  and  In  many  cases  even  longer. 
While  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  disease 
may  appear  sporadically  in  the  future, 
the  authorities  feel  that  they  now  know 
how  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 


Queries  Answered 

Sows  Eat  Dirt P.     H.    E..    Maryland. 

writes:  "I  have  a  few  old  sows  that  had 
pigs  in  September.  They  are.  and  have  been 
all  fall,  running  around  the  yard  to  pick  up 
chicken  manure.  One,  especially,  makes  a 
round  every  few  minutes  to  be  sure  to  get 
it  all  rather  than  eat  corn.  They  also  dig 
In  the  ground  and  eat  the  dirt.  Can  anything 
be  fed  to  stop  It?" 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  brood  sows 
are  craving  something  that  they  do  not 
get  from  the  corn  alona  If  no  protein 
feed  is  fed  in  addition  to  the  corn,  they 
are  apt  to  root  around,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  these  sows.  I  would  ad- 
vise supplying  them  with  an  animal  pro- 
tein, In  the  form  of  digester  tankage,  or 
skimmed  milk.  If  the  skimmed  milk  is 
available.  It  can  be  fed  In  addition  to  the 
torn.  Feed  it  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  corn. 
If  the  tankage  is  used,  feed  It  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  tankage  to  each 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  of' corn.  If  ear 
corn  Is  fed,  the  tankage  can  be  fed  la  the 
trough  in  the  form  of  a  thin  slop. 


A  Holstein-Frleslan  bull  calf  10 
months  old,  bred  and  raised  l)y  Bernhard 
Meyer  at  FInderne,  New  Jersey^  recently 
FV:d.  for  $21,500  at  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
Sixth  International  Ll>«  Stock  Exhibit. 


Beauty  and 


Make 


Peimanency 


your  farm 
attractive  and 
greatly   enhance 
its  value.  Handsome 
Natco  Buildings  cost  lit- 
tle more  than  frame  struc- 
tures and  wiU  last  for  genera- 
tions.    Vermin-proof,  fireproof  and 
weather-proof.    The  dead-air  spaces  in 
the  walls  resist  frost  and  prevent  conden- 
sation of  moisture.     No  painting,  no  bother, 
practically  no  repairs  and  reduced  insurance  rates. 
For  beauty  and  for  permanency 

Build  with  Natco  HoUow  Tile 

Ideid  for  a  home,  garage,    milk   house,  bam,   corn    crib,    etc 
Tell  us  what  you  plan  to  build.     We  have  practical  plans 
for  many  kinds  of  farm  buildings — free. 

Our  book,  "Natco  on  the  Farm"  illustrates  many 
types  of  durable  farm  buildings.     Our  Silo  cata- 
^^     log  fully  describes  the   Natco    Imperishable 
■C     "^^       Silo.    Send   today  for  both  boolcs — free. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

lllTFolton  Baildinf 
Pitttburgli,  Pa. 


23  Faetori— 

Short  Haulm 

Prompt 
ShipmmntM 


M&^^:g^^&.i_^' 


?Sk^ 


-T.^^^^P^-^i 


Mt 


Your  Cream 
Separator 


on  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 
chine itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  aq>- 
erator  you  need  direct  from  our  factory 
and  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our 
low  price  of  only  $24  and  up.  Read  what 
Alfred  Geatches,  No.  Jackson.O.,  says: 
V  Wearegettingmorethan twice  the  cream 
^  w«  were  l>ef ore.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to 
^1mu>  and  runs  very  ea^Tv."  Why  not  tret  a  lifetime 
''coaranteed  Now  Dutterrv  separator  for  yoar.fai^p 
■■  It  b:  ■ 


Q|J^li^^^^gji»i^  aad  let  it  earn  iu  own  cost  by  what  it  savesT  S^^    M 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  24l 

Craam  Separators  have  these  exclusive  4iigh  grade  features^     mi  lltJ 
frictionless  pivot  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil.  self-draining, bov 
self -draining  milk  tank.easy  cleaning  one  piece  aluminum  skim- 
niinadaviee.  eloseddrip  proof  bottom,  light  ranniriK  cat  steel  smts^ou 
bkOed.  OoanuBteed  Mgbint  skimminff efficiency  and  durability.  We  give. 


_     Rra( 
frictionless  pivot  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil.  self -draining,  bowU 
self -draininic milk  tank.easy  cleaninff  one  piece  alumimmi  skim- 

30  Davs  FREE  Trial  —  LIfatlms  Saarantes 


aaainst  ul  defaeta   in   vateri^   and 
tb«  siae  machine   y«J  need,   let 


workmanship.     We   ship 
yoQ  use  it.  for  SO,  days. 


xSm  if  pleased  jroa  can  make  Um  rest  of  the  small  monthly  pay' 
menta  oat  of  tbo  extra  cream  profits  the  separator  saves  and  makes 

2130||areliall  BMlcvari,  CNIQASS 


too^ooo 


)  ^  iUleas*  Ommt  "if 
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BIRMINGHAM    STOCK    FARM 

P^^^  Qol^^  Percheront,  Belgians,  Coachera, 
r  or  i3a,ie  and  Hackney  SuUiont 

I  am  the  only  Importer  In  the  South  that  hanrlles  four  breedfi.  All  prl«e 
winners.  I  will  sell  you  a  good  NtHlllon  and  give  three  yearn  to  pay  for 
him  to  goo<l  responsible  parties.  If  a  rood  stallion  Is  needad.wrlte  me. 

W.   B.    BULLOCK,   Proprietor,    MANASSAS,  VA. 
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SHARPIES  At  Tremendo^ 

1^  g|nj«net»buwa;p  Price  Reduction! 


*E::::: 


^^SSiw'^-*''*"*^ 
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Write    Us 

or 

Order  at  Once!. 


TO 


SMOTHERS  r*«.._  '^''*»'»*  29.  r9i5 


Ii::t::S:::1i::-:.»:::::: 


"S  COMPANY 

••t    T».....  J^.  knowing  di,*"'^ 


S.IMi„r'«  * 


•*^o/TutuW.A. 


SStleed  ,ei;^;i:    ' "«>uiar  •Ate 


No 
High 
Lift- 
ing 


of  milk  or 
backache* 
ing  work 
with  this 
SUARPLES 


mm 


p.  M.  SHARPLES 

Highest  Antfaority  —  35  Years'  Record 

He  made  the  first  cream  separator  in  America.  J^za 

sold  over  one  million  Sharpies  Cream  Separators  to 

best  judges  of  separator  values  in  the  world.  Always 

at  one  price.  Never  cut  before.  All  Sharpies  owners 

are  Sharpies  boosters  for  original  Genume  Tubular 

"A."  Right  principle.  Highest  quality  and  prestige. 

His  word  is  as  good  as  a  government  bond. 


His  Letter  Here  Tells  Why  He 
Picked  HARRIS  BROS.  Ca 
for  This  Great 

^PabUcilServlce 


5«t"e  reml^*"'- Brother  r  ^'^''^^bili,, 

**'^'ci>  heJJr  ^y  yoti  yritk^L  °'  every  SL       , 


on|jr 
•»o«»«nd 


*=*»n£dence.« 


Mil;: 


Bere  We  S|iow| 
YonOnr  Exclu- 
sive Offer  at 

Tremendous 

Price 

Redactioiis 

onAU 
Capacities 

Cap.  I.tM.  Raanlar        Off* 
He.    Par  Hour     Frlce  I^i«« 

2  300       I  55     $32.75 

3  400  65  40.00 

4  500  75  45.00 
6  700  90  52J(0 
9  860  110  70.00 

Honest 

Ratinsrs 
Guar* 

anteed 

FRE£ 

[catalogs  Explaiii.  We  can't 
ItcU  aU  ta  this  limited  space 


liOWfEasy- 

to-Tam 

Sharpies 

Cranlc 

Handle 


Ball-Bearfiis 
Makes  Thill 
Extremely 
Easy  to  Tom 


tee  Forever 
our  unlimiti 


Regular  SHARPLES  Gnarantee 

to«r-^__  n*^-.^-,^-.      With  each  Genuine  Sharpies  Tubular  "A"  Cream  Separator 
1 OU  1*  OreVer       purchased  of  HARRIS  BROS.  CO.  you  get  our  regular  Guaran' 
mat  defects  of  material  or  workmanship.    Defective  parts  replaced  FREE  of  charge  at  any  time.    Thii, 


Guarantee  (copy  on  request),  given  through  35  years  to  over  1,000,000  satisfied  owners. 

SEPABATOR  GOMPAHnr. 


??i^9J>ii 


Really  the  Most  Wonderful  Opportunity 
ei  All  Cream  S^arator  ffistory  3 

On  This  First  and  Only  Tremendoas  Cat-ln-Prices  Off er.  Thousands  of 
I  Farmers  and  Dairymen  Will  Now  Qnlcldy  Take  This  Entire  Lot  of 
Original  and  €renaine  SHARPLES  Tabular ''A'*  Cream  Separators, 

For  Immediate  Delivery.    ACT  AT  ONCE.    Don't  Rlslc  tlie  DisaiipQiBtiiieiit  of  Failiag  to  GET  ONE.  I 
[Over  One  MUiion  SHABPLES  In  Host  Satisfactory  Use. 

Biggest  Money-Making  Owners  Would  Have  No  Otiior.   TOU,  Too,  Shoold  Bavo  S  SBARPLES. 


IJ' 


IJTHE 


SHARPLCS 

TUBULAR.V 

lvJ9I6-I7CATAL06 


Harris 

Bros.  Company 

Dcpt  FA  40      Chicago,  MIL 

Send  me  at  once  (without  obligation)  all  Photo- 
BookleU.  SHARPLES  Tubular  "A"  Cream  Sep- 
arator Color-Illustrated  Big  Catalog,  Easy  Terms, 
t  30  Days'  FREE  Trial  Offer,  Double  Guarantees  and 
I  quote  all  Reduced  Price  Offers— FBKE. 

Name ^ .... 

Addre$s .. .-—.—__...... ... 

Town * 


NOW  DONT  DELAY  WRITING.   Investigate!  I 
GET   ALL    SHARPLES  PHOTO  -  BOOKLETS  and| 
color-illustrated  CATALOGS  FREE  from  us  AT  ONCE. 

Probably  your  neighbors  have  THESE  EXACT  I 
SHARPLES  ana  you  know  iJI  about  thi*  wondertui  aeparator  acAl 
have  wanted  one.    This  is  your  beat  chance  to  iret  ooa.  | 

You  can  perfectly  safely  reserve  or  ordlr*  direct  from  I 
this  pa«e.*if  you  wish.    But  write.    Don't  think  for  a  nwoMbt  a< 
baying  AMY  OTHER  s4>parator  now. 

By  oar  Froe  Trial  (ImmediaU  Dtlivtry)  yoa'll  find  that  th« 
qoicker  you  decide  to  keep  and  get  to  using  tbo  8HAAPLB8  ths  | 
■ooner  you'll 

—Make  more  cream  profttt. 

—Save  ntore  time  to  do  other  work  or  rMt. 

Get  back  in  extra  profits  the  low  price*  yoiA  paf  at  (CifUf 

—Save  wasted  batter— fat  profits  jroa  now  waste  if  yoa  qm 
other  Mparators  or  skim  by  hand.  Get  one  and  prove  these  facts 
whether  yoa  own  3  cows  or  60  or  more.  Be  the  Sole  JuHgt  and 
prove  wbotbsr  you  want  and  need  a  SUARPLES  at  OUR  RISK 

rDonble  Gnarantee-HARRIS  BROS.  CO.'S  Witli  SHARPLES*-i 

For  38  years  SHABPSJBS'  Gaarantee  Forever  has  Proved  tke  Miakeet  ProtectI—  for  Sevamtor 
Bnrers— Satisfaction  aad  Savlnas.  For  tweaty-fonr  rears  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO..  owners  of  the 
CmCAGO  HOUSE  ^nrREC:KINO  CO..  has  sold  Its  Onaranteed  Predncts  at  tbe  Lowest  Prices  Dlrect- 
to-Users.  Tbeir  ortslnal  methods  of  purchase  and  sale  has  been  tbe  savins  of  mlUloas  of  dollars  te 
Fanners  and  Dalrrmen. 

On  Easy -Time  Payments 
30  Days' FREE  TRIAIi  —  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back  AT  ONCE 


Now 
Save 
$20 

to 

$40 


OW,  at  last,  positively  the  best  Fixed -Feed 

Cream  Separators  in  the  world  —  the  Genuine 
SHARPLES  TUBULAR  "A"—  can  be  yours  at 
CUT  prices  for  any  capacity.  Save  $20  to  $40  on 
the  regular  price  here  if  you  take  our  unqualified 
30  days'  FREE  trial  at  once. 

Prove  the  wonderful  greater  value  to  you  of  a  SHARPLES 
or  NO  SALE.  This  80  days'  trial  and  use  won't  cost  you  a  penny. 
If  not  perfectly  delighted  and  satisfied  we  take  it  back  then  and 
pay  diargea  eadi  way.    Money  back  at  once  without  question. 

Prove  this  by  making  more  money  out  of  your  cream 
for  a  month  FIGBB  —  prove  by  the  extra  dollara  that  even  a 
month's  trial  will  pat  m  vour  pocket  —  what  a  far  better,  most 
satisfactory.  aD-roond,  lifetime,  durable,  time  aaving,  easy  to 
operate  ana  keep  clean  Separator  this  genaine  SfifARPLES 
TUBULAR  "A"  really  is. 

On  account  of  the  limit  of  our  stock  of  these  Genuine 
(Vn-rplas  Tobolar  "A"  Separston  oar  prices  we.sobieet  to  quick 


Facts  Known  to  Over  a  Million  Users— 


The  Tubular  BoWl  of  the  SHARPLES  is  found  in  no  other 
Separator.  (Broadly  patented  and  exclusively  used  here  only.)  It 
has  twice  the  centrifugal  force  of  any  other  bowl— due  to  the  tubu* 
lar  shape. 

There  b  only  ONE  PIECE  to  wash  —  not  the  dirty  labor  of 
handling  the  "bucket  bowls"  with  their  30  or  40  disks  to  clean  twice 
daily  in  other  separators.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Sharpies 
has  always  been  the  favorite  separator  with  the  farm  women. 

In  fact  if  it  were  not  for  the  SHARPLES  Patents  the  market 
years  ago  would  have  been  flooded  with  cheap  imitations  of  the 
TUBULAR  Principle,  which  no  one  else  can  offer  you.    You  proba* 
-    bly  know  that. 

^      HARRIS  RRO 


The  very  long,  narrow  shape  of  the  Tubular  Bowl  accounts  for  it 
being   the  ciio^esf  sAtmrntn^  separator  on  the  market.    CREATES] 
DOUBLE  THE  SKIMMING  FORCE  OF  ANY  OTHER  BOWL 

On  Ehirability— Thousands  of  Tubular  "A"  SHARPLES  sep* 
arators  have  not  cost  one  dollar  for  repairs  in  15  years'  service. 

<!)nly  half  as  many  parts  as  other  separators  —  each  part  I 
DOUBLY  WELL  MADE  —  rigidly  inspected  many  times,  on  work* 
manship  and  materials  of  highest  grade. 

Absolutely  Honest  Ratings  of  Capacity  of  every  SHARPLES 
never  will  fool  you  on  price,  per  capacity — or  on  your  skimming 
time,  or  on  the  cleanest  skimming  recr>rds,  per  capacity— in  the 
world.   Watch  out  for  this.    Writo  Direct  %m 


MM 


IS  CO 


KF.D.  Na State. 


....(Imilk. 


Dept.    F  A40 

•f    CHICAGO 

AfOte^MRfiafii^r  *   You  will  easily  understand  thit  this  wonderful  offer  will  bring  us  tremendous  numtx  rs 
•"',  «»«»aa^a  •   of  orders  (direct  from  this  page  by  mail).    Only  by  months  of  planning  could  even  su.h 

a  large  axad  experienced  direct-to-user  concern  as  Harris  Bros.  Co.  Guarantee  Prompt,  Immediate  Deliveriet. 
^  Not*:  Hundredfi  will  order  direct  from  this  page.  The  pablishers  of  this 

^  ^  Pap*r  have  known  us  and  SHARPLES.for  over  a  quarter  of  a  esotury. 

cows)  ^ 


TEAR  OUT-MAIL  TO  DAY 

SOW    BEFORE  TOO   LATF 

, . 
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.4ty,  Ma.  FanBk  R  I>^  Harriibuxi,  Pa.,  St  Paul.  Mlsa..  Dallaa,  Tex..  Sua  Fcanctaco.  CaL.  Omaha.  N^  F^%SS£  Oie 


OUR  POULTRY  SPECIAL 


Volume  113 
Number  4 


PHILADELPHIA,  FEBRUARY  15,  1917 


&0  Cents  Per  Year 
3  Years  for  11.00 


Prominent  Varieties  of  Egg  Producers  Engaged  in  Developing  Heavy  Laying  Strains 


P       *o    i.,!^        ..,        ^  '"in*  '**"'  **^  *"^''*  •ntmrmd  in  the  North  American  Egg  Laying  Compmtition  at  Delaware  College,  Newark.  Delaware. 

Pen  20.  ^^''' ^yV'f^"''-'  '•-  2.  ^-T-'  Plyn,outh  Rack..  Pen  100.   White  Favarallee  ithe  ..uffled-faced  meat  bird  of  France^:  Pen  13.  Columhian  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
Pen  99.  S.loer  Canine,  (.«  f  A.ir  nat,v  land  called  Dutch-everydaylayer.)  with  95  other  pen.  ,19  variotie.  all  told  I  mako  up  the  Sixth  CompLtition., 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


February  15,  1917. 
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Ennches  the  soil     Increases  the  profits 

has  proven   its  superiority  beyond 
question  during  1916 — producinji: 


1 


bumper  crops 
without    potash 

on  all  sorts  of  soil. 

Nothing  meets  present  day  con- 
ditions so  well  as  Berg's  Bone  and 
Meat.  Its  use  assures  best  results 
on  potatoes,  corn,  vegetables 
of  all  sorts  and  grain. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

EatablUhed  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEMERS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

in    unoccvipied    territory.       Write   for 
our  Special  Proposition  "A". 


Stumps 


Clewrland 

■lick,  clean 

•nd  fast  at  low 

p^       eo«t.     BiK  money 

clearing  land  for  others. 

The  Hercules  bijfr  Free 

Book  contains   boiled 

down  experience  o^  26 

years  of  land  clearinR. 

Stumpa  pulkd  at   thre« 

centa  to  five  cents  each. 

Hercules  Portable 

Unlimited  Guarantee 

Solid  slfel  bfd  plate,  broad  steel 

whefls.  The  marvel  of  the  aifC.  Get 

our  special   low    introductory   oflcr 

on  this  new  mac  hine  that  we  can  covet 

With  an  unlimited  guarantee. 

Write  today 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1 1  t>226th  St. ,  CeoterviUe,  la. 
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THE    SIMPLEX    SOIL    TESTER 

Tilt*  !v>ll   Teater  That    Wuh   liouiiil   To  (  4>in« 

Ri-i'piitly  one  uf  our  laletmen  atkcil  k  pm- 

(rr»-ivv  farmer.  "Are  ><iu  KOinic  t<>  use  liiii ' 

(ri<und  liint'ttnne  thi*  iprinir '"       The   farni'-r 
reaililv   repliiMl,  "If  I  thi>ii|;ht  mv  lu)!!  nevl'-'l 
it  Hixl  that  it  would  psjr.  I  wuul'l  "   The  nalefi- 
maii  r<rplie<l.  "Bring  uie  a  sample  u(  s<>j|  fruiii 
till-  fi<'I<i  that  you  think  i»  in  need  of  lime."  The 
farmer  did  thia  ami   in  Ti  minutci  time,  THE 
SIMFLfJC  TESTER  answered  this  very  impor- 
tant iiuestion      The  gauKe  rexittered  1  tona  of 
available  lime  per  arre    Thia  teat  fold  a  SIMF- 
LKX    TI^T- 
V.R       and 
taved     the 
farmer    a 
lime   bill  of 
$110  (M.Thif 
•ne     lavint 
would    pa  J 
for   20  tett- 
er* 
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CHAPTER  V. 
DiAJfTHA  GROWS  UP. — Continued. 

For  a  long  half  minute  they  stood 
without  speaking.  "Oh,  good  afternoon," 
Diantha  said  at  last,  and  veiled  her  eyes 
from  his  fascinated  stare.  Formerly  she 
had  treated  him  with  the  free-and-easy 
pertness  of  a  precocious  child.  Now  the 
exquisite  shyness  of  maidenhood  en- 
veloped her.  Instinct  drew  her  back 
from  the  man's  inevitable  advance.  "I 
didn't  know  it  was  so  late,"  she  said  to 
Persis,  oblivious  to  Thad's  gasping 
greeting.     "I  must  hurry." 

Thad's  sense  of  confusion  was  like  a 
physical  dizziness.  This  regal  young 
beauty  was  the  daughter  of  the  woman 
whose  hand  he  had  held  surreptitiously 
the  previous  evening.  Wfth  an  effort  he 
steadied  himself,  only  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  in  that  hazy  moment  the 
world  had  undergone  a  process  of  read- 
justment. He  knew  as  well  as  he  was 
ever  to  know  it,  that  Annabel  Sinclair 
belonged  to  another  generation  from  his 
own. 

"I  suppose  you  want  to  take  this 
along."  Persis'  gesture  indicated  the 
package  containing  the  discarded  serge 
which  Diantha  would  have  been  glad  to 
contribute  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  youth- 
ful Trotters.  But  with  all  her  daring, 
her  courage  was  hardly  equal  to  such  a 
step.  She  put  out  her  hand  for  the  pack- 
age, but  Thad  had  already  pounced 
upon  it. 

"I — I'm  going  your  way,"  he  said,  a 
trace  of  his  recent  disorder  in  his  stam- 
mering speech.     "I'll  carry  it  for  you." 

Silently  Diantha  accepted  the  offer. 
She  kissed  Persis  good-by  in  a  fashion 
which  the  critical  might  have  pronounc- 
ed needlessly  provocative,  though  her 
dreamy  eyes  protested  that  nothing  was 
further  from  her  maiden  thoughts  than 
the  presence  of  Thad  West.  Persis,  who 
was  intensely  alive  to  every  phase  of  the 
dramatic  situation,  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  young  fellow's  face  during  the  af- 
fectionate leave-taking  and  was  abun- 
dantly satisfied. 

"Thad's  no  fool,  though  he's  acted  like 
the  twin  brother  to  an  idiot.  He  can't 
help  seeing  that  the  mother  of  a  grown, 
up  girl  like  Diantha  hadn't  ought  t»  be 
flirting  with  a  boy  like  him.  If  he 
doesn't  see  it  now  he  will  before  he  gets 
her  home,  or  I  miss  my  guess." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Sinclair  were 
seated  side  by  side  on  their  front  porch, 
presenting  an  agreeable  picture  of  do- 
mesticity. The  reason  for  Annabel's 
presence  was  that  the  ten  "  singer  of  the 
Unitarian  choir  was  accustomed  to  pass 
the  house  at  that  hour.  Sinclair  stayed 
on  simply  because  he  suspected  that  his 
wife  wished  him  indoors.  He  read  aloud 
inane  items  of  village  news  from  the 
weekly  paper,  and  only  the  veiled  mock- 
ery of  his  eyes  betrayed  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  the  most  devoted  and  the  most 
complacent  of  husbands. 

As  the  two  young  people  came  Into 
view,  Annabel's  air  of  indifferent  list- 
k'ssness  changed  to  rigid  attention.  She 
recognized  the  gallant  figure  of  the 
young  man  considerably  before  she  knew 
his  graceful  companion.  Her  husband's 
eyeH  were  quicker.  His  paper  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  his  emotions  found 
vent  in  an  explosive  and  needlessly  pro- 
fane monosyllable. 

The  two  culprits  came  up  the  walk, 
Thad  with  a  fine  color,  Diantha  extra- 
ordinarily self-possessed.  The  girl's  eyes 
rested  on  her  mother's  face,  then  went 
in  swift  appeal  to  her  father's.  Their 
consternation  was  too  obvious  to  be 
ignored. 

"I  wore  my  new  dress  home."  she  re- 
marked casually.  Then  with  sudden 
recklessness:  "Do  you  like  it?" 

"It's — it's  absurd,"  pronounced  Anna- 
bel almost  with  a  snarl.  So  a  mother 
tigress  might  have  corrected  her  off- 
spring. Never  had  she  seemed  less  pre- 
possessing to  her  youthful  adorer  than 
at  that  moment.  Anger  aged  her  inde- 
scribably. The  young  man  looked  at  her 
and  dropped  his  eyes  ashamed. 

"It's  no  longer  than  other  girls  of  six- 
teen are  wearing."  said  Diantha,  and 
turned  to  Thad.  "Thank  you  for  carry- 
ing my  bundle."  She  took  the  package 
and  vanished.  Nothing  in  her  outward 
composure  indicated  that  her  heart  was 
thumping,   and    girlhood's    ready    tearp 


burning  under  her  drooping  lids. 

Persis'  device  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, entailing  consequences,  indeed, 
she  was  far  from  anticipating.  \  For 
Stanley  Sinclair  had  waked  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  father  of  a  beautiful  girl 
on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  and  his 
sense  of  parental  responsibility,  long  be- 
fore drugged,  manacled  and  locked  in  a 
dark  cell,  had  aroused  at  last  and  was 
clamoring  to  be  free  from  its  prison. 
Annabel,  his  wife,  had  recognized  a  pos- 
sible rival  in  her  own  household.  And 
lastly,  Thad  West  was  the  prey  of  an  un- 
easy suspicion  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  mother  of  Diantha  Sinclair  had  been 
making  a  fool  of  him. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   NEW  ARRIVAL. 

Mindful  of  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Trot- 
ter, Persis  had  looked  through  her  piece- 
bag  apparently  with  excellent  results. 
For  the  little  garments  symbolic  of 
humanity's  tenderest  hopes,  the  gar- 
ments that  are  to  clothe  the  unborn 
child,  were  growing  rapidly  under  her 
skillful  fingers. 

The  first  slip  had  been  severely  plain, 
and  then  Persis,  yielding  to  a  tempta- 
tion most  womenwill  understand,  began 
to  fashion  scraps  of  embroidery  and  odds 
and  ends  of  lace  and  insertion  into  tiny 
yokes  and  bands.  After  many  a  long 
day's  work  she  sat  by  the  shaded  lamp 
finishing  the  diminutive  garments  with 
stitches  worthy  of  a  bridal  outfit. 

"Who  is  it  that's  expecting?"  Joel  de- 
manded one  evening,  his  sex  not  prov- 
ing an  impregnable  armor  against  the 
assaults  of  curiosity. 

The  brevity  of  Persis'  answer  indicat- 
ed  reluctance  to  impart  the  desired  in- 
formation.     "Mis'    Trotter." 

"Bartholomew  Trotter's  wife?  And  of 
course  slie's  going  to  pay  you^for  all  this 
fiddling  and  folderol." 

Persis  accepted  the  implied  rebuke 
meekly. 

"I  guess  I'm  paying  myself  in  the  sat- 
isfaction I  get  out  of  it.  I  started  in  to 
stitch  up  some  slips  on  the  machine,  but 
I  just  couldn't  stand  it.  Machine  sew- 
ing's all  right  for  grown  folks,  but  Tt 
does  seem  that  when  a  little  child's  get- 
ting ready  to  come  into  the  world, 
there'd  ought  to  be  a  needle  weaving 
back  and  forth,  and  tender  thoughts  and 
hopes  weaving  along  with  it.  And  es- 
pecially if  a  baby's  going  to  be  born  into 
a  home  like  the  Trotters',  you  can't 
grudge  it  a  little  bit  of  beauty  to  start 
out  with." 

"Well,  I  must  say  it's  lucky  that  so 
far  you  women  have  been  kept  where 
you  belong.  Weaving  hopes,  indeed!  As 
if  'twould  make  any  difference  to  that 
young  one  of  Trotter's  whether  it  was 
rigged  out  like  a  millionaire  baby  or 
wrapped  up  in  a  horse  blanket." 

Persis  sewed  on  unmoved.  "I  don't 
say  the  baby'd  know  the  difference.  It's 
just  my  way  of  showing  respect  for  the 
human  race." 

Her  industry  was  not  premature.  One 
Saturday  night  she  carried  to  the  Trot- 
ters' squalid  home  a  daintily  fashioned, 
freshly  laundered  outfit  which  took  Mrs. 
Trotter's  restrained  and  self-respecting 
graititude  quite  by  storm.  Forgetting 
for  once  the  public  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  her  family,  present  and 
to  come,  she  accepted  the  gift  in  a 
silence  vastly  more  eloquent  than  her 
usual  volubility.  Then  the  muscles  of 
her  scrawny  throat  twitched,  and  a  tear 
splashed  down  on  the  soft  cambric.  Nor 
did  she,  during  the  interview,  recover 
her  usual  poise  sufficiently  to  refer  to 
the  obligation  under  which  Bartholomew 
and  herself  were  placing  the  community; 
and  Persis  returned  home  in  a  mood 
of  even  more  than  her  customary  toler- 
ance. 

That  was  Saturday  night.    Early  Mon- 
day morning  little  Benny  brought  word 
that   his  mother   was   sick   and   wanted 
Miss  Persis  to  come  right  away.     Joel 
i  had    not    risen,   and    Persis    scrawled   a 
hasty    note    explaining    her    abrupt    de- 
I  parture  and  set  out  for  the  Trotter  es- 
;  tablishment.  stopping  on  the  way  to  ask 
,  a  favor  of  Susan  F'itzgerald. 

Susan  was  finishing  her  early  break- 
fast,   her    hair    still    wound    about    her 
crimping    pins,    the    painfully    strained 
(Caatiaiaad  on  pa««  S2) 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Feeding  Fresh  Air  and  Reaping  Eggs 


OW  many  of  your  neighbors  who  house  tneir 
(hickens  are  careful  to  see  that  the  fowls  have 
Lleiuiiul  supply  of  oxygen?  Few,  you  will  admit. 
Lhai's  oven  you,  yourself,  are  not  as  careful  as  you 
)iil(i  l)e.  But  based  on  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
,gen  is  a  prime  essential  to  winter  egg  production. 

hen  are  hundreds  of  farms  where  the  flocks  are 


Rhode  Island  Reda  Have  Proved  Themtelve*  Good  Egg  Layers  in  Recent  Contestt 

and  are  Gaining  in  Popularity 


liiscd  in  well-constructed  houses,  facing  the  south 
Id  fit  ('  from  drafts,  and  yet  fresh  air  is  not  permitted 
iiiiMiU'  quantities  to  reach  the  chickens  day  and 
?ht.  Go  into  your  own  or  your  neighl>ors'  hen 
luses  oarly  In  the  morning,  or,  in  fact,  any  time 
|iiiii,'  tlie  day  when  the  weather  conditions  are  such 
It  tlir  fowls  are  better  in  than  out,  and  you  will  be 
Ktt'd  Ity  a  stench  that  would  make  a  turkey  buzzard 
^'I'lt  r.  and  yet  you  wonder  why  your  hens  dont  lay. 
lyKni  is  the  reason,  and  the  lack  of  it  the  cause. 
Jraiiting  that  the  fowl  is  supplied  with  the  proper 
fount  of  fresh,  clean  water,  a  well-balanced  epfg  pi  o- 
'iiis  ration,  the  harvest  of  winter  eggs  will  be  lack- 
if  tlu-y  are  not  supplied  at  the  same  time — and  all 
tinit — with  fresh  air. 

.v<'.ir  ago  when  the  writer  took  possession  of  his 
[sent  farm  one  of  the  first  tasks  was  to  take  out  all 
glass  in  the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  what 
tluu  the  only  chicken  house  on  the  place.    When 
»eiKlil)or8  smiled  and  chaffed  about  the  "new  fel- 
s  fool   methods,"   the   writer   merely    pointed    to 
|ir  foiil-smelling  houses  and  to  the  birds  which  went 
'oost  on  the  trees  no  matter  what  the  weather,  in 
IfeniK 0  to  the  "warm  houses"  provided  for  them 
|tlu'  I  old-fearing  farmer. 

pthoiii;h   handicapped    by    road    conditions   which 

^♦""ttd  hauling  until  later  in  the  spring,  and  lack- 

^•1  tho  proper  ingredients  to  maintain  a  well-bal- 

'^  'ation,  by  keeping  charcoal,  shell  and  grit  be- 

^he  hens  at  all  times,  providing  plenty  of  fresh, 

f"   water,    occasional    feedings    of   sprouted    oats, 

Miied  ^vheat   and   oats — this  served   steaming   hot 

fliat  tho  hen  will  stand  around  it  waiting  for  it  to 

^"'p  (ool  enough  to  eat — In  something  over  a  fort- 

f't  tlio  "fool  farmer"  was  gathering  eggs  from  his 

ll<)(  k  far  In  excess  of  any  of  his  neighbors  with 

^"<I<s  three  and  four  times  as  large.     But — "It 


By  ROBERT  B.  HANFORD 

— at  least  that  was  the  way  they  accounted  for  the 

egg  production. 

Early  last  fall,'  with  the  sole  assistance  of  my  wife 

— and  both  of  us  quite  new  at  the  carpentry  game — 

I  planned  and  built  a  new  chicken  house.    The  plans 

were  copied  practically  from 
the  government  plan  of  poul- 
try house.  The  house — 25x12 
feet,  8  feet  high  in  front  and 
6  feet  in  the  rear — was  built 
facing  the  south  and  about  5 
feet  in  front  of  a  thick  line 
of  berry  bushes  which,  with 
apple  trees  further  to  the  rear, 
shielded  it  from  the  north 
winds.  The  sills  of  4x4  lum- 
ber were  laid  on  concrete 
foundations  about  4  inches 
thick  and  the  four  corner 
posts  sunk  in  concrete  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet.  Tongue  and 
groove  boards  were  used  on 
the  sides,  and  2-ply  prepared 
roofing  placed  over  the  well- 
slanted  roof.  Space  was  left 
in  the  front  about  18  feet  long 
by  3  feet  high  for  windows 
but  instead  of  windov.s  >•_.- 
inch  mesh  wire  netting  was 
placed  over  the  whole,  and 
canvas  curtains  were  arranged 
to  be  dropped  down  as  awn- 
ings in  the  event  of  a  storm 
Perfect  ventilation  was  further  as- 
•about   2   inches — at 


from  the  south 

sured   by  leaving  a  small   spac 

the  top  of  the  front  wall  under  the  projecting  roof,  the 

roof  projecting  1  '1.  feet  in  front  and  1  foot  at  the  rear. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  in  my  particular  sec- 
tion believe  that  the  chicken 
must  be  kept  warm  at  all 
hazards,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  and  frequent  have 
been  the  comments  and  warn- 
ings against  this  open-front 
house.  One  farmer  not  far 
distant  proudly  displays  a 
wonderful  new  heating  system 
recently  installed  at  consid- 
erable expense  in  his  poultry 
house,  and  openly  ridicules 
the  'man  with  the  cold-air 
chi«  ken  house" — but  takes  it 
out  in  ridicule  while  the  "cold- 
air  man"  goes  on  his  way 
gathering  eggs. 

Any  one  contemplating  the 
building  .>f  a  new  house  for 
his  flock  should  remember 
that  a  chicken  is  clothed  with 
the  warmest  clothing  nature 
provides  for  any  of  our  do- 
mestic animals,  and  that  a 
tight-walled  houoe  with  an 
open  front  works  on  the  principal  of  a  bottle.  Try 
blowing  Into  one  and  you  will  understand — it  can't 
be  done — and  the  cold  air  flnds  It  just  as  difficult  to 
rush  Into  a  house  built  on  the  lines  above. 

Another  kink  used  on  my  farm  that  could  profitably 
be    used    by    enterprising,    thinking    farmers.    Is    the 


strongly  in  favor  some  fifteen  years  ^o,  due,  to  a 
.great  extent,  to  the  demand  from  florists,  etc..   who 
wanted  the  droppings  in  the  pure  state.     There  are 
f^w  farmers  today  who  are  selling  these  droppings. 
most  farmers  preferring  to   use  them  on  their  own 
gardens.     If  they  are  to  be  so  used,   why   not   have 
them  in  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  land?    That  is, 
mixed  with  straw   which  will  take  up  and  hold  the 
valuable  ammonia  and  poatsh  contents.     For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  droppings-boards  are  both  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful.  Straw  spread  on  the  ground  ur  ^er 
the  roosts  will  take  up  and  hold  the  manure  in  a  n^an 
ner  most  beneficial  to   the   farmer.     Aside  from  the 
benefit  the  farmer  derives  from  the  hen  manure  thus 
saved,    there    is    an    actual    beneficial    effect    on   the 
chickfns.     A  great  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion   stand    strongly    by    the   diopplngs-boardb    which 
they  have  put  up  at  some  trouble  and  some  expense, 
but  though  they  are  all   willing  to  agree  that  these 
droppings    lying    so    close    to    the    chickens    must    be 
cleaned  off  frequently — at  least  every  other  day — they 
are  equally  as  frank  to  confess  that  once  a  week  is 
more  often  the  case,  and  sometimes  they  are  too  busy 
to  tend  to  it  then.     Twelve  hours  of  the  twenty-four 
their  hens  are  obliged  to  sit  over  a  vile-smelling  board 
within  a  few  inches  of  their  roosts,  breathing  in  the 
foul  odors.     Unless  you  can  conscientiously  say  that 
you  really  need  the  droppings  in  their  pure  state  and 
that  you  are  scrupulously  careful  to  clean  the  boards 
every  other  day,  the  wisest  move  you  can  make  is  to 
remove    without    delay    the    over-praised    droppings- 
boards,  partition  off  by  the  simple  use  of  four  or  six 
boards   that    part  of   the   ground   or   floor    under   the 
roosts,  and  place  a  goodly  supply  of  small  straw   in 
this  section.     If  your  houses  are  well  ventilated  with 
a  good  supply  of  fresh  air  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  clean  up  the  manure 
oftener      than     once     a     month,      and     even      then 
you    will    find    no    odor    or    stench    which  usually 


coming  spring  and  the  birds  were  pure  Leghorns"     abolition  of  the  droppings-boards.    These  boards  came 


White  Or$Hngton»—a  Breed  of  Engtieh  Origin — Haom  Found  High  Favor 

Here  aa  a  Meat  Chicken 


prevails  where  there  are  droppings-boards  in  use. 
Feed  your  chickens  with  clean  food  and  common 
sense.  Give  them  the  same  kind  of  care,  that  is  care 
mixed  well  with  common  sense.  See  that  they  have 
plenty  of  beef  or  fish  scraps,  grit,  charcoal  and  oyster 
shell,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a  return  In  eggs 
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Is  the  Tide  About  to  Turn? 

PRODUCE  prices  in  the  city  markets  have  reached 
remarkable  heights,  and  all  indications  are  that 
they  will  go  higher  for  at  least  a  while  longer.  Pota- 
toes at  $3.00  a  bushel,  and  cabbage  10  cents  a  pound, 
two  of  the  workingman's  staples,  are  but  examples  of 
the  general  level  of  fruit,  meats  and  vegetables. 
Farmers  as  a  class  have  plenty  of  food  for  themselves, 
and  while  there  might  not  be  a  surplus  to  sell,  we  do 
not  worry  much  about  the  "high  cost  of  living."  We 
are  under  no  moral  or  legal  obligation  to  feed  the 
cities,  as  we  know  when  hunger  hits  hard  enough 
there  is  room  and  opportunity  for  more  in  the  coun- 
try to  grow  a  living  as  we  do. 

Seedsmen  tell  us  that  as  a  rule  when  prosperity  is 
general,  demand  for  seeds  is  ^la^k.  but  when  hard 
times  come  demand  for  seeds  is  heavy.  This  year 
proves  the  exception  in  that,  while  prosperity  is 
abundant  and  wages  high,  living  cos's  have  advanced 
faster,  and  now  thousands  want  to  raise  things  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  The  vacant  lot  association  in 
Philadelphia  already  has  applicants  for  all  the 
ground  which  it  has  available  this  year  for  vegetable 
growing.  Poultry  supply  houses  and  breeders  report 
an  unusual  demand,  real  estate  dealers  are  counting 
on  a  heavy  spring  exodus  to  country  and  suburbs. 
Lots  of  those  who  left  the  country  last  year  for  high 
wages  in  town  are  finding  that  it  is  not  wages  received 
but  what  is  left  after  deducting  living  expenses  that 
counts  in  the  long  run. 

The  general  attitude  of  city  people  toward  this  great 
problem  is  well  expressed  in  a  publication  which  is 
issued  by  one  of  the  leading  Philadelphia  banks,  as 
follows: 

"City  people  complain  oi   the  rising  cost  of  meat, 
eggs,   butter,  milk,  vegetables,  apples  and   other  sta- 
ples, but  the  reason  for  the  steadily  advancing  prices 
is  the  very  simple  fact  that  our  farms  do  not  increase 
their  output  nearly  so  fast  as  the  number  of  ( onsumers 
increase.  *  *  ♦  •  ♦  what  is  the  answer?     Better  farm- 
ing. *****    Better    farming    is    a    city    question 
even   more  than  a  rural   question,  because   it   is  the 
cities  that  must  pay  more  and  more  for  what  they 
consume.     Scarcity  of  any  desirable   commodity   in- 
evitably enhances  the  value  of  that  commodity.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  plentiful  supply  of  any  commodity 
tends  to  keep  the  price  down  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions.   When  the  farm  begins  to  pay  the  farmer  twice 
what  it  pays  h<m  now,  he  won't  dream  of  leaving  it. 
And  when  it  pays  twice  as  well  by  producing  twice  as 
much,  the  city  consumer  will  receive  his  reward,  by 
being  able  to  supply  his  dinner  table  for  less  money." 
In  reply  to  this  we  say.  food  is  high  in  the  cities 
because  it  is  scarce  in  the  country.  It  is  scarce  because 
we  farmers  had  not  sufficient  help  to  plant  and  har- 


vest the  crops.  We  farmers  know  how  to  do  better 
but  do  not  believe  that  by  doubling  our  yields  we  will 
make  twice  as  much,  nor  are  we  justified  in  working 
sixteen  hours  merely  to  make  food  a  little  cheaper  for 
the  man  who  will  only  work  eight  hours.  If  the  city 
people  will  come  out  and  help  us  we  can  raise  enough 
food  for  everybody  and  prices  will  adjust  themselves 
so  that  we  will  all  be  prosperous. 

Plant  After  Testing,  not  Guessing 

IT  is  well  enough  to  have  faith  that  "seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  never  fail,"  but  to  accept  all  seed  on 
faith  will  often  mean  a  scanty  harvest.  Good  seed  is 
the  main  requisite  for  a  good  crop,  yet  how  often  is  it 
planted  merely  because  it  looks  good.  Of  all  farm 
crops,  possibly  corn,  of  late  years,  has  had  the  greatest 
attention  given  to  seed  selection  and  testing.  Un- 
doubtedly because  the  work  is  easy  and  results  are 
quickly  seen.  One  of  the  agricultural  colleges  has  re- 
cently figured  that  time  spent  for  this  work  is  worth 
$4.00  an  hour.  How  it  is  done  and  with  what  results 
.  are  told  by  our  contributors  to  the  Experience  Pool  in 
this  issue. 

If  good  seed  is  profitable  for  an  annual  crop  such 
as  corn,  why  is  it  not  a  great  deal  more  so  for  grass 
and  forage  crops  which  are  expected  to  remain  pro- 
ductive for  several  years.  Alfalfa,  for  instance,  might 
be  counted  on  for  thirty  cuttings,  but  if  the  seed  con- 
tained over  400,000  weed  seeds  per  bushel,  as 
has  been  found  in  some  samples,  it  would  be 
worse  than  lost  time  in  planting  it.  Timothy 
and  clover  seed  are  subject  to  a  still  great- 
er number  of  foreign  seeds  and  as  most  farmers  have 
enough  weeds  without  buying  more,  care  should  be 
taken  in   selecting  pure  seeds  for  planting. 

Trueness  to  name  and  the  value  of  a  strain  of  seeds 
cannot  be  told,   in   many  Instances,  until  the  crops 
mature.    In  the  case  of  some  vegetable  seeds,  for  this 
reason,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  purchase 
the  seed  supply  a  year  in  advance  and  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary test  before  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  seed 
for  the  main  planting.     Pennsylvania  State  College 
found,  by  careful  experiments,  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  yield  from  three  to  fourteen  tons  per  acre 
of  cabbage,  between  seed  of  the  same  variety  secured 
from  different  sources.    Careful  saving  of  home  grown 
seed  from  known  desirable  plants  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  this  problem  for  gardeners.    •.   i-r---  •«-"- 
Although  twenty-six  states  have  passed  laws  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  seeds,  there  is  practically  no  legal 
guarantee  of  quality  required  on  seeds  sold  from  one 
state  to  another.       Of  late   years  some   commercial 
seedsmen  have  started  to  mark  each  package  not  only 
With  the  purity  of  the  seed,  but  with  the  vitality  per* 
centage.     Where  this  is  not  done,  or  even  where  the 
purchaser  wants  to  prove  the  vitality  for  himself,  the 
only  sure  way  is  to  ask  dealers  for  samples  of  farm 
seeds   for  testing  and  then   plant  and   buy  by   test, 
not  guess. 


Help  Yourself  by  Helping  Here 

THE  bi-ennial  opportunity  has  arrived  when  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  can  do  a  little  real  work 
in  expressing  their  approval  of  the  good  being  accom- 
plished by  their  State  College.  The  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  is  now  in  session  and  possibly  before  this 
issue  of  The  Practical  Farmer  reaches  you,  the  appro- 
priation bill  which  will  provide  funds  for  the  college 
for  two  years  from  next  July  1st,  will  have  been  intro- 
duced. This  will  call  for  approximately  $3,000,000 
for  buildings,  maintenance  and  extension  work  not 
only  for  the  school  of  agriculture,  but  for  all  of  the 
schools  in  the  college. 

Every  visitor  to  the  college  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  inadequacy  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  some  of  the  departments.  When  one  con- 
siders the  wealth  of  the  state  and  then  compares  what 
other  states  of  far  less  importance  spend  each  year 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  we  are  living  in  a  commonwealth  where 
other  industries  have  reached  their  highest  degree  of 
eflficiency.  California,  for  instance,  a  far  poorer  state, 
spends  each  year  about  seven  tim.'s  as  much  as  we  do 
in  teaching  its  youth  how  to  extract  wealth  from  the 
soil. 

Research  or  experimental  work  is  the  basis  of  an 
educational  institution.  Unless  new  facts  and  methods 
are  constantly  being  developed  the  worth  of  a  college 
rapidly  passes  to  the  background.  In  the  amount  of 
state  appropriations  for  this  work  In  1916  Pennsyl- 
vania was  surpassed  by  twenty-four  other  states. 
Ohio  led  the  list  with  over  $282,000,  followed  by  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota  and  California.     In  the  budget  pre- 


pared for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1917,  only 
$50,000  is  asked  for  experimental  work  in  agrieuiture 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  there  are  about  250,000  farm, 
ers  in  Pennsylvania.  Can  you  realize  what  it  would 
mean  if  within  the  next  week  each  one  of  these  would 
write  to  their  senator  and  representative  and  tell 
them  what  to  do  regarding  this  appropriation  bill  for 
State  College?  In  fact,  the  farmers  ought  to  have  a 
lot  of  friends  who  would  be  glad  to  bring  a  little  pies- 
sure  to  bear  on  their  representatives  at  this  time. 
These  men  at  Harrisburg  are  only  human  and  if 
nobody  except  those  connected  with  the  college  seem 
to  care  what  happens  to  this  bill  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  slight  it  and  give  their  attention  and  vote 
ta  other  things  in  which  we  are  not  so  vitally 
interested. 

Just  a  Little  "Family  Matter" 

T^  VERY  little  while  we  receive  by  mail  a  thorough 
^  scolding  from  some  one  of  our  readers — a  mem. 
ber  of  "The  Practical  Farmer  family" — because  he  or 
she  has  not  received  an  answer  to  some  inquiry  made 
from  us,  or  because  an  address  has  not  been  changed 
as  requested,  or  because  a  remittance  to  cover  a  re- 
newal of  subscription  has  not  been  promptly  credited 
— and  when  we  look  the  matter  up  we  find  that  the 
writer's  original  letter — the  letter  we  are  being  s<  old- 
ed  for  not  giving  attention  to — bore  no  address  at  all 
— and  occasionally  we  even  have  one  which  is  not 
signed! 

We  make  mistakes — everybody  does — and  we  some- 
times  deserve  the  scoldings  we  receive;  but  it  is  a 
little  galling  to  be  scolded  for  faults  that  are  really 
the  scolder's  own.  Still  this  little  editorial  is  not  In 
the  nature  of  a  complaint— the  idea  is  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  our  "family"  to  the  annoy- 
ance  and  losses  they  cause  themselves  by  carelessness 
in  the  matter  of  correspondence. 

Business  men  in  town,  whose  lives  are  one  daily 
grind  of  correspondence,  make  occasional  mistakes 
in  addresses  and  the  like  which  cost  them  money; 
but  the  farmer,  with  whom  correspondence  is  a  minor 

.  matter,  makes  more  mistakes  proportionately,  and 
it  behooves  him  to  re-read  every  letter  before  he 
mails  it,  to  see  that  his  letters  are  signed  and  full 
address  clearly  given. 

•>M  We  have  in  our  files  now  three  letters  from  a  cer- 
tain  man — the  first  a  simple  request,  the  second  a 
remonstrance  because  the  first  brought  no  response, 
and  the  third  a  disgusted  call-down  because  of  our 
apparently  utter  neglect  of  him — and  not  one  of  the 
three  gives  any  address,  nor  was  the  postmark  on  any 
of  the  envelopes  legible  (a  frequent  fault  of  country 
postofl!ices) ;   we  are  still  waiting  to  know  where  we 
are  to  address  this  angry  correspondent!     We  often 
receive  a  dollar  bill  in  a  letter  to  pay  for  the  subscrip- 
tion of  a  writer  who  either  gives  no  address  or  fails 
to  sign  his  name;  in  such  cases  we  can  only  wait  for 
a   complaint    to   give   us  the  necessary    information. 
We  frequently  receive  unsealed  envelopes  from  which 
the  contents — money,  stamps,  etc. — have  been  lost- 
more  carelessness. 

What  a  heap  of  trouble,  disappointment — and  some- 
times money — a  little  carefulness  and  thoughtfulness 
would  save! 

Turn  Uncertainty  into  Certainty 

THE  benefits  of  life  insurance  have  not  been  ap- 
preciated as  they  should  be  by  farmers.  The 
whole  subject  is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  the  aver- 
age citizen,  but  it  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child.  While  there  is  only  a  possi- 
bility of  our  material  resources  being  destroyed,  and 
we  generally  insure  against  this  risk,  it  is  a  certainty 
that  sooner  or  mter  all  of  us  must  meet  death.  At 
such  a  suggestion  some  people  throw  up  their  hands 
in  horror  and  refuse,  as  they  call  it,  to  "gamble"  on 
such  a  sacred  subject.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  Pennsylvania  alone  during  1915  there  were  in  force 
5,780,175  life  insurance  policies  which  had  a  value 
of  $2,197,357,870.56. 

What  proportion  of  this  number  was  carried  by 
people  on  the  farms  we  cannot  state,  but  that  the 
proportion  is  growing  each  year  in  their  favor  Is  an 
encouraging  sign.  Modern  policies  have  so  many  fea- 
tures which  take  them  out  of  the  old  class  of  having 
"to  die  to  win"  that  the  business  farmer  cannot  get 
along  without  them.  Even  a  straight  life  policy  is  a 
blessing  to  wife  and  children  when  the  unexpected 
happens.  If  you  cannot  now  make  enough  to  meet 
the  permlums  how  will  they  get  along  when  you 
leave? 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


A  New  Jersey  W^oman's  Experience 

With  Turkeys 


FLORA  M 

If  one  would  be  a  successful  turkey 
raiser  he  or  she  (and  it  is  usually  she) 
niu-st  keep  up^  a  livelier  "turkey  trot" 
than  ^vas  ever  datJiced  in  the  cafes  of 
f^ew  Vork.  It  is  not  an  avocation  for 
the  lover  of  a  hammock  or  rocking  chair. 
rpiiere  may  be  localities  in  the  far  West 
or  down  in  Texas  where  turkeys  raise 
^Ijyiiisclves,  but  not  in  Jersey.  Nor  can 
Qiie  do  any  "watchful  waiting,"  nor  be 
100  proud  to  fight"  turkey  foes  first, 
last  and  all  the  time. 

The  first  step  toward  success  is  strong, 
hardy,  good  sized  stock.  Never  buy  a 
turkey  because  it  is  cheap.  Go  down  as 
deep  into  your  purse  as  you  dare,  to  get 
the  best  pair  or  trio,  br  the  finest  sitting 
Qi  eggs,  for  as  has  often  been  said,  "It 
losts  no  more  to  feed  fine  birds  than 
inonsiels."  Good  stock  pays  not  only  in 
cash,  but  also  in  the  pleasure  it  gives 
one  simply  to  look  at  them.  A  purchaser 
said,  in  buying  one  of  my  birds,  "I  want 
him  IS  an  ornament  to  my  lawi^" 

Having  secured  your  birds,  give  them 
a  good   sized,   airy,   sunny    house   on   a 
well  drained  location.     Keep  their  quar- 
ters (lean   and   free  from  vermin   with 
limt  sifted  coal  ashes  and  a  good  disin- 
fectant.    If  the  turkeys  prefer  the  high- 
e>it  ridge  pole  of  your  highest  barn  as  a 
loo.sting  place,  do  not  leave  them  there. 
'Shoo"  them  down  and  make  them  go 
into  their  house.    A  sudden  gale  such  as 
we  often  have  in  central  New  Jersey,  has 
soiiit^times   dislodged    the   lofty   perches 
with  disastrous  effects.    In  locating  your 
turkeys   isolate  them   as  completely   as 
po  -ible  from  any  other  variety  of  poul- 
t:}.     It  is  generally  conceded  that  tur- 

V  ys  contract  liver  trouble  or  black- 
li'  id  from   hens. 

When  I  first  began  with  turkeys  eight 
y*.irs  ago  I  put  my  pair  right  in  the 
s.iMie  house  with  my  hens,  with  the  re- 
i-'ilt  that    I    raised   one   bird.     I    was  a 

V  ritable  tyro  at  the  business.  I  had 
i.eser  seen  a  baby  turkey,  and  when  the 
fi!  '  one  peeped  out  from  under  the 
1'  'her  hen  I  called  the  family  to  see 
t      beautiful,  big-eyed  chick. 

lihough  I  was  taking  more  than 
t'.'-  nty  farm  papers  and  poTiTtry  journals 
1  <<»iild  find  little  or  nothing  about  tur- 
k*':  >  in  them.  Expei  lence  was  my 
'• "  lier.  "Experience  is  bitter,  but  its 
t'-a  hings  we  retain."  Now,  however,  I 
lui\.  to  aid  me  books,  pamphlets  and 
pel  onal  letters  from  successful  turkey 
laisors  and  from  men  of  science  who  are 
M  lying  how  to  combat  the.  turkey's 
^^orst  enemy,  the  deadly  blackhead. 

1  iiave  learned  never  to  in-breed.     It 
t<'K<s  nerve  and  money  never  to  break 
"at  law,  but  the  little  poult  needs  all 
t!i^'  lacking  that  strong,  non-related  par- 
ents can  give  him  to  win  his  way  to  ma- 
t  iiiiy.     Ex-President   Roosevelt   is  said 
t^'  iiave  won  his  way  from  puny  child- 
i'ood   to  sturdy  manhood   by   fresh  air, 
*'x«  "  ise  and  hygienic  living,  but  do  not 
f^^I"  '  t  such  feats  from  feeble  baby  turks. 
J  try  to  set  a  turkey  and  one  or  two 
''ens  on  turkey  eggs  at  the  same  time, 
^'^ing  the  poults  all  to  the  turkey  when 
hat  bed.     Even  If  one  did  not  fear  con- 
ts'iii nation    by    having   the    poults    run 
|^"li  a  hen  mother,  she  is  too  active,  too 
'"^-y,  rushing  here,  rushing  there,  tiring 
t'>f  babies  out,  while  a  turkey  mother  is 
8'"w    moving    and    placid    and    stands 
""ny    minutes    at    a    time    with    head 
cof^ked  on  one  side  gazing  at  the  sky, 
'«oking  possibly  for  hawks,  though  she 
seems  to  be  wondering  about  the  weath- 
JT     Meanwhile  the  lltUe  ones  chase  the 
»"ss  and  fliea.  .•  -  .--^  -:.^«.^„i^^  .. 


TUCKER 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  proper  feed  for  newly 
hatched  turkeys.  I  have  never  seen  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "Who  shall  de- 
cide when  doctors  disagree?"  but  when 
turkey  raisers  disagree  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  for  each  to  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self. For  example,  one  says,  "Feed  hard- 
boiled  egg  and  bread  soaked  in  sweet 
milk  and  squeezed  dry,  giving  sour  milk 


to  drink."  The  next  advises  soft-boiled 
eggs  with  corn  bread  and  sweet  milk 
as  a  drink.  A  New  England  woman  who 
has  won  fame  as  a  successful  turkey 
breeder,  advises  this:  "Give  the  babies 
common  sting  nettle  chopped  fine  with 
hard-boiled  egg  and  a  dash  of  red  pep- 
per." The  sting  nettle  suggestion  re- 
minds me  of  a  receipt  for  cooking  a 
hare — "first  catch  your  hare."  So  before 
feeding  sting  nettle  one  must  get  it.  But 
where?  It  appears  to  grow  plentifully 
in  Puritanic  soil.  In  fact,  Massachusetts' 
stern  and  rock  bound  coast  seems  an 
appropriate  home  for  nettles,  but  not  lit- 
tle Jersey,  so  suggestive  of  peaches  and 


cream.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  It 
here,  nor  has  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege been  able  to  render  much  help. 
However,  I  feed  hard-boiled  egg,  bread 
and  milk  with  chopped  lettuce  or  onion 
tops  sprinkled  with  pepper.  It  Is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  much  red  pepper  a 
turkey  will  eat  with  seeming  relish.  Give 
the  poults  milk  and  water  to  drink,  be- 
ing careful  to  so  arrange  the  drinking 
vessel  that  the  birds  cannot  get  wet. 
Never  overfeed  turkeys,  young  or  old. 

When  the  turkeys  are  a  week  old,  if 
the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  let  the 
mother  take  the  birds  for  a  stroll,  bat 
see  that  she  returns  with  them  at  night. 
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Now  Also  An  $1150  Model 

With  Nearljr  All  the  Mitchell  Extras 
A  Doubled  Output  to  Meet  a  New  Demand 


Thousands  of  men  have  wanted  a 
car  with  all  the  Mitchell  extra  fea- 
tures. But  they  did  not  want  a  car 
so  big  and  impressive.  They  did  not 
want  a  7-passenger  car. 

We  have  built  for  them  the  Mitchell 
Junior— a  Mitchell  Six  in  little  smaller 
siae.  Its  40  horsepower  is  ample  for 
five  passengers.  Its  120-inch  wheel- 
base  gives  plenty  of  room  for  five- 
more  than  most  makers  give. 

The  $1150  price  gives  all  of  the  sav- 
ing to  the  man  who  doesn't  want 
extra  power  and  size. 

Last  year  we  sent  out  thousands  of 
these  cars  before  announcing  this 
new  model.  And  Mitchell  Junior 
has  proved  itself  as  perfect  as  the 
larger  Mitchell.  So  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  factory  capacity  to 
build  as  many  Mitchell  Juniors  as  we 
build  of  the  7-passenger  Mitchells. 

Hundreds  of  Extras 

Both  of  the  Mitchells  embody  hun- 
dreds of  extras,  paid  for  by  factory 
savings.  They  give  you  at  least  20 
per  cent  extra  value  over  other  cars 
in  their  class.  All  because  John  W. 
Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert,  has 
cut  our  factory  costs  in  two. 

There  are  31  extra  features— things 
which  other  cars  omit .  On  this  year's 
output  these  extras  alone  will  cost  us 
about  $4,000,000. 

There  is  much  added  luxury.  We 
have  added  24  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
fanish,  upholstery  and  trimming. 
1  hat  is  all  paid  for  by  savings  made 
this  year  in  our  new  body  plant. 

And  there  Is  now  100  percent  over- 
strength  m  every  vital  part.    That  is 

t^^^P**^  '^  *^'^®  ^  strong  as  need 
be.    The  evidence  is  that  this  double 


strength  makes  the  Mitchell  a  life- 
time car. 

Twice  as  Strongs 

The  Mitchell  standard  for  many 
years  has  been  50  per  cent  over- 
strength.  Under  that  standard  Mitch- 
ell cars  have  proved  marvels  of  en- 
durance. 

Two  Mitchells  that  we  know  of 
already  have  exceeded  200,000  miles 
each.  Seven  of  them  have  averaged 
175,000  miles  each — over  30  years  of 
ordinary  service. 

But  in  1913  Mr.  Bate  spent  a  year 
in  Europe.  When  he  came  back  he 
started  out  to  double  our  margins  of 
safety—to  more  than  match  the  high- 
est European  standards. 

It  has  taken  years  to  do  this.  But 
we  announce  this  year  this  double 
strength  in  every  vital  part. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  tough- 
ened steel.  All  parts  which  get  a 
major  strain  are  built  of  Chrorae- 
Vanadium .    We  use  steel  alloys  which 


TWO  SIZES 

wneelbase.  A  hiKh-speed. economical. 
«-hors*power  motor.  DisappearinK 
*JJ^a  seats  and  31  extra  features  in- 

Price  S1460,  f.o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  J^r's." o"n 

•imilar  line*  with  IM-inch  wheelbMe. 
A4JI-  horsepower  m  o  t  o  r  -  ^  -  inch 
•mailer  bore  than  larger  Mitchell. 
Price  SI  1 50,  f.  o.  6.  Racine 

Alao  all  style*  of  enclosed  and 

convertible  bodies.    Also 

demountable  tops. 


cost  US  up  to  15  cents  per  pound .  And 
all  the  parts  on  which  safety  depends 
are  made  oversize. 


One  result  shows  in  the  Bate  canti- 
lever springs.  We  have  used  them 
for  two  years,  on  thousands  of  cars. 
And  not  one  spring  has  broken. 

That  one  fact  will  Illustrate  what 
this  extra  strength  means  in  every 
vital  part.  For  you  know  how  springs 
break  under  shock. 

Exclusive  Values 

These  extra  values  are  exclusive  to 
Mitchell  cars.  No  other  factor^'  in 
the  world  could  include  them  at  the 
Mitchell  price. 

This  model  plant,  covering  45  acres 
was  built  and  equipped  by  John  w! 
Bate.  Every  machine  is  adapted  to 
build  this  one  type  economically. 
1  he  methods  employed  here  have  cut 
our  factory  cost  in  two. 

That  is  what  pays  for  these  extras. 
1  hat  IS  what  pays  for  this  vast  over- 
strength. 

vru  T^M  ?®^  ^^y  plant— building  all 
Mitchell  bodies— saves  us  a  vast  sum 

^^\^n  ^5*'  «^^  ''^^o  luxur>-into 
heat -fixed  finish,  into  rare -grade 
leather  into  countless  dainty  details. 
The  latest  Mitchells  are  the  hand- 
somest cars  under  $2000. 

Go  see  these  extras,  which  are  num- 
bered by  the  hundreds.  See  what 
they  mean  in  a  car.  You  will  not 
want  a  fine  car  which  lacks  them. 

There  are  Mitchell  dealers  every- 
where.  If  you  don't  know  the  near- 
est, ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL    MOTORS    COMPANY.   lae. 
Racine.  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"Eglantine''  White  $C 
Leghorn  Cockerels    0 

Big.  healthy  birds  that  will  surely  produce 
heavy-laying  daughters.  From  the  strain 
that  produced  "Queen  Caroline."  with  a 
record  of  510  eggs  in  24  consecutive 
months,  and  the  holder  of  the  world's 
official  record — 

"Lady  Eglantine" 
314  Eggs  in  365  Days 

49  Eglantine  pullets  laid  11.007  eggs  in  one 

year,  an  average  of  224  each. 

At  little  cost  you  can  put  this  bred-to-lay 

blood  in  your  flock  through  the  male,  the 

most  effective  way. 

Matings   based  upon  accurate  trap-nest 

records— our     standards     are     exacting. 

Eglantine  Cockerels    will  please  you  in 

every  way. 

Cockerel  list  FREE-  IVrite 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 
Box  P  Greensboro,  Maryland 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  licavy-eKR 
strains  of  Reda,  Korkii.  l^-fchoriis.  Wvanduttes. 
CochinK.  etc.      FIIKE  BOOK   tells  how 

to.inake  more  ninney  from  poultry. 

W.  K.  HILLPOT.  Hoi    4.   Frrnrbtown.  If.  J. 


«EI»»K  AXD  OrrKW.-Larirest  rolI«>ction  In  the 
I .  s  500  liead  for  8al«'  I.aiK*'.  vlijorous  finn  grown, 
peleoted  bret'ilers.  n-asonahh'  prices.  Toulouse.  Kmb- 
dens,  IJrown  Ctiinesp,  Africans.  DuiUh  —  IVklu, 
Rouen,  AyU-sburys.  Colored  Muhcovv.".  White  Mus- 
rovys.  C'ayuBas.  Indian  Runners,  Buffs  and  Calls. 
Kvery  farmer  should  Brow  i;ee«e  and  ducks.  Thev 
are  money  makers  for  vou.  Wrlti'  todnv. 
€hKH.  not'lave.  Box  5,  K^w  London^  Ohio. 


My  turkeys,  with  sometimes  one  or  two 
exceptions,  can  be  depended  on  to  come 
Ixome  about  four  o'clock.  If  there  were 
no  marauders  to  fear,  such  as  dogs, 
skunks,  hawks  and  two-legged  thieves,  I 
would  let  the  turkey  mothers,  with  their 
flocks,  live  afield  through  June,  July  and 
August;  but  such  favorable  conditions 
are  not  mine,  so  I  see  each  mother  and 
brood  securely  housed  at  night. 

I  keep  a  dry  turkey  mash  before  my 
turkeys  after  they  are  three  days  old 
until  they  are  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of;  also  grit,  charcoal,  oyster  shell, 
sifted  coal  ashes  and  a  combination  of 
lime  and  sand  mixed  soft  with  water 
and  then  dried.  During  the  summer  I 
feed  very  little  grain,  as  turkeys  even  on 
a  small  range  feed  themselves  to  a  great 
extent. 

My  flock  of  beautiful  White  Hollands 
has  a  40-pound  prize  gobbler  as  major 


domo.  The  hens  are  larsre  prize  winners 
and  their  progeny  show  their  fine  an- 
cestry. 

My  expenses  for  the  year  are: 

Feed  $20.29 

New  stock  35  00 

Advertising,   expressage,  etc..     5.83 


Total,      $61.12 

RECEIPTS. 

Birds  sold $97,58 

Eggs  sold 55.90 


125,000  Chicks  for  1917 

Increased  capacity  means  our  pricpH 
are  now  the  lowest.     We  are  bat^ 
chick  specialists,  bave  eight  yearn 
experience,   have    hundreds  of  cur 
tomers  that  order   chicks   from    um 
year  after  year.     Our  chicks  are  thi- 
big.  strong,  husky, vitality  kind.  K  c 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghortm' 
B.  P.   Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  B.   MInorcas  arid' 
Broiler  Chicks.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
station.    No  order  too  small,  no  order  too  larep 
Booklet  free.    Write  today.  '^  ' 

THE  KEYSTONE  BATCHERY.  Depf  10.  Blchfield.  Pa. 


Total,     $153.48 
Expense,       61.12 


Gain,     $92.36 
There  are  many  discouragements  In 
turkey  raising  and  one  will  do  well  to 
remember  the  old  adage,  "If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 
New  Jersey. 


Barron's  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  imported  stock,  for  sale  at  |2,  |3  and  IS  eaoh. 
also  a  few  trios  at  |8,  |10  and  |12each:  sires  of  \m^ 
cockerels  imported  direct  from  Barron  by  us-  dani  ni 
sires,  278  eg^s,  and  dam  of  Krandsire,  288  eggs;  dani. 
of  these  cockerels.  250  egifB  and  over.  Also  write  in! 
1917  hatchiDK  egg  list,  now  ready.  "" 

GRANT  BULER  AND  SON 

TROOPER.  PA. 


THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Eggs  for  hatching,  J«.00  per  100. 
CHESTERBROOK  F^RMS.  Berwyn,  Pa. 


POT'S  BIG  BOOK  FRIe 


Care  of  the  Chick  from  Birth  to  Maturity 


POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PROFIT.    Ad  encyclo- 

pedia  ui  poultry  iufurmation.     Written  by  >   nuin  who 
itnuwii.     LvitiiiriK  vartetiuH  of  poultry   and    ciffeonfl  io 

natural  coloiri.lx'W  i>r)0'->i  nn  fowlii  ;infl  r-ygn, 

Fraak  Foj  PooitrT  Fara,   Box  69  CliatM.  Iawh 


Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Ooiden  Wvaiidotte,  Liffht 
Brahmas.    Leghorns.     I^iiKshans.    aiid    Orpingtons 
Farm  grown  healthy,  viijoroiis  stock.     Price  qimlltv 
reosonal.l<'  pricps.     rm  head  for  sale.     Riiv  your  stw-k 
from  H  V  p|<"-an  hrecdtr.     Write  tud.iy      " 
rhn«.  >l«'«^lave.  Rox  5.  W*w  l^tndon.  Ohio. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


and  eggs  f.oni  our  hlue 
ril(h(>ii     winners.     Tlicy 
,^.  ,     ,  ,  ,         ...  lay.  win  and  t>av.  Orders 

iKMiked  f.,r  spriti-  delivery,   seven  varieties,  circular 
free.    K.  it.  Hummer  A  Co.,  K.  I).  B,  Krenchtown.  .V.J 


TIFPAXV»S    Superior    Chicks   That    Live 

h>iiver.  White  and  Coluiiibinn  Wyairdottes    s  ('   R  j 
KeiB  ♦I8,(x»  per  1(h»:  |i»!.-,  ,,pr  iwhI.      I'ckin  nn-l  It.uien 
riiLklluKS.  30  <Tnf<  ea.-h;   fJ.S  ppr  Phi.      Cntalotrne 
Aldham   Poultry  Fami,  R.  .35.  rho4>nixvilie.  Pa. 

Sunshine  Strain :; -1;  Wliite  Legiiornt  rpi^ 

Twelve  liiindrcl  l.reeders.  RecordH  up  to  2.^H  '» .50<l 
Thicks  every  week.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfacti.... 
guaranteed.   Hunshinc  Poultry  Farm.  Rlilirely.  M.l. 

Giant  Strain  !?•'"'?■?!  T."'''**'r"-  *>»">  huko- 

,'"  *  *■*"  K.ti«  «  11).  vearlinK  and  Md.  Sq. 
Harden  winners  Massive  vounpsters  Mi.'  RufT  !• 
Rock  Ckls.     J.  y.  Cilpp.  Box  P.  Waitilio.  Ind. 

Bronze.  Xarrazansett.  White  Holland.  Rourhon  Red 
black  and  ^lat"  hreediOK  turkevs  for  sale.      From  the 
flnest   Hocks    In    America.       Winners  at  the  leading 
•hows.  .s,)eclal  prices.  Write  F.  A.Clark,  Freeport  O 


CHICKS     ^■'^"'*    «"*'    BreedhiK    Stock. 
7^,  .         *^  •^»    I't-a-JinK  Varieties, 

order  nnw      Safe  arrival  piiarante.d.      Booklet  free 
lloupk  llsteheriea.  Box  «0.  Timii.  Ohio. 

»*!!''.!?*'*?'•  'H"' *'■''*"•»»*'"":  n" '^«'««'t»««.  RockiT 
Reds.NS  yan.lottes.  I.eirhorns.  OrpinRtonsAndaliiBians 
Camplms.  Hamhurcs.  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese 
Prices  lovv.      Kammi  II.  Rahy.  R.  6.  Millersbur«   o' 


EGGS  [•■•"". »»^''»  20  varieties  thorough hred  rH)ul- 
^  7  \,  "■>;"f»<><1  Wyan..  l{.,ds.  Orp..  \jpk..  MIn.. 
«ra  1.  Harii..  Anc.  Hou..  16  eL'jts.  |l.i)<i:  .'.0,  13.00:  \m 
#5.50.    Catalog  free.     H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs    i'«  rge.  viKoroi 

-«._...    o-    .  — r — r— : —     l'«*"utifnllv  hronz. 


IS. 

i7.ed 


atrain    Hnd  m  li.e  Adirondack  .Mountains.  Prices  low 
Booking  ordern  now.  North  Wood.  »ar»,  B.l.i«hn,b«rr.i«.T; 

Superb  Ringlet  Barred  Roelit  S^!!,?\I^^ 

hlood.  also  eugs.  Money  hack  guarantee.  Catalog  free 
Write  today.    Dept.  5,  John  W.  Hall.  .Marlon  Sta..  Md. 

CHEAP,  stockTnd  mf^^^%^. 

«*»ds.  R.  ('.  Hrown  J-eghorus.  l\  P.  Rock,  K.  t'.W   l,cg- 
liornw.  H.  V.  B.  Mioortiaii.    Joseph  Miller,  Lickdale,  Pa. 

KOGH,  15.  HI:  IO.  (13.  Thoroughbr«»d  Rocks  Wy- 
andottes. Red"  I,eirhorns,  Hamhiirgs.  19  varieties 
Catalogue.  W.  Orpingtons.  II«»udans.  ('Hmplnes.  Llkht 
BrahniaH.  13.  fl;3«>.  |2.     S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopershurg.  I'a 


Penciled  Runner  Drakes,  #2.50.  Oolden  Fawn  ducks. 
Prlr-e  stock.  Both  varieties.  Orand  exhibition  strnln. 
White  eggs.  Wilcox's.  Handy  Knoll.  West  Danby.N.  Y. 

?'l.*"?'''  ^'■ahma8,"Jumbo  Strain.  '  have  the  laving 
habit.  KsUbllshe<l  ISyrs.  Farm  raised  stock  for  "sale. 
Owarantee  sattefactlon.    Dan  Brv/^n.  Portland.  Ind. 

Whilp  W.Tandott^a.  Great  winter  layers:  hatch- 
ing e^gs.  #1-2.5  per  16.  Also  Toulouse  goose  eggs,  :iOo 
each.  John  s.  jtrenneman.  Dept.  3,  Lancaster,  R  7,  Pa. 

Hi??"    «;«WB^RKn    AND~WlliiTR     ROCK 

Chicks  and  e«g«<„,tom  ll««rhln»  our  s,,«Mlalty. 
^    K.  HI.  «  ■<Y.nRR.  Box  r.  Olney,  Phils.        ) 

METTLED  ANCONAS  ?!v;;t."  "''*^"^7^'"- 

Chicks.    «eo.  K.  BowaUh.  Kaperanee.  K.  V. 

M  TARIETIRM.  Chickens,  ducks,  geese  tnr- 
fceys.  gulttfns.  Stock  and  eggs.  W-cut  cataloinie  free 
BirWIW  A^WOIDER.  Telford.  Pa! 

••  VarleUea.  Poultry,  pigeons,  do.s,  ferretfi.  guinea 
pIgH.  >iares  etc..  folderfree.  Colore*!  descriptive  W-nnge 
book-lOc.    B»nr»ya  F»t  Fmrwrn,  Telford,  p.. 

WHITE  CHiIHA  flEESE  ^  ^*'^^"  ducks 7^r<^ 

wnilC  uninn  aCCOC      c^mb   Brown  Foghorns. 
Mm.  Cl*«i«il«  B«tta,  Hlllstf  ale,  Mich. 


It  is  easy  to  hatch  chickens,  but  the 
next  thing  is  to  raise  them.  I  have  had 
seven  years  experience  hatching  chicks 
in  an  incubator,  for  sale  and  for  myself 
through  the  spring  hatching  season,  but 
I  have  had  a  lifetime  of  experience  in 
the  care  of  chicks,  since  I  was  called 
"chicken  tamer"  when  a  baby  of  four. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  and  know  I 
can  still  find  more  to  learn.  I  like  to 
read  other  people's  ideas  and  hope  I  can 
suggest  a  few  that  may  benefit  others. 

My  care  of  the  baby  chirk  begins  long 
before  the  egg  is  laid— when  the  fowls 
that  are  to  produce  the  egg  are  mated. 
Only  the  choicest  fowls,  the  cream  of  the 
flock,  should  be  used  for  breeding^    The 
pure-blood  stock  is  the  kind  that  pays. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  are  sturdier,  as 
they  have  generations  of  good  care  and 
weeding  out  of  culls  back  of  them.    They 
lay   eggs   of   a  more   uniform   size   and 
<  olor  and  present  a  finer  appearance  to 
the   eye.      I    do   not    have   painted    hen 
houses  or  gilt-edged  coops.     I  have  only 
a  small  flock  of  hens— about  60,  but  they 
are  pure-bred  White  Leghorns.     I  never 
do  any  in-breeding.     I  am   extravagant 
in  only  two  things— the  best  care  I  can 
give,  and   poultry   reading  matter.     My 
fowls  show  their  keeping  and  they  pro- 
duce the  egg  that  produces  the  healthy 
chick.     I  am  proud  of  the  compliments 
1  receive  on  the  appearance  of  my  flock. 
I  am  proud  of  the  reputation  I  have  won 
for  the  sturdiness  and  rapid  growth  of 
the   baby    chicks    I   sell— a   hard-earned 
reputation    but    a    very    desirable    one 
nevertheless,   as   it   is  one   that  enables 
me  to  earn  a  nice  sum  of  spending  money 
every  spring,  ^nd  raise  a  nice  flock  for 
myself,  besides  doing  my  regular  house 
work. 

For  hatching  I  select  eggs  of  medium 
size  without  spot  or  blemish.  I  do  not 
let  them  chill  before  or  after  gathering, 
and  keep  them  at  a  temperature  of  about 
50  degrees,  turning  them  every  day  until 
they  are  placed  in  the  incubator,  and  the 
same  care  should  be  used  if  set  under 
hens.  The  turning  prevents  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  from  adhering  to  the  phell, 
which  is  one  cause  of  cripples  in  incu- 
bator hatches. 

When  the  chicks  are  all  out  of  the 
shell  and  down  in  the  nursery  I  remove 
the  tray  and  begin  to  turn  down  the 
lamp  flame  gradually  until  it  is  com- 
pletely extinguished,  letting  the  chicks 
become  accustomed  to  cooler  air  by  de- 
grees. I  usually  let  them  remain  in  the 
incubator  about  half  a  day  for  this  dry- 
ing off,  and  when  I  take  them  out  a 
fluffier,  livelier  bunch  of  chicks  would  be 
hard  to  find.  I  remove  them  from  the 
incubator  to  boxes  or  baskets  lined  with 
newspaper  an^  place  soft,  warm  cloths 


BELLE  BARKER 


over  their  backs  and  set  by  kitchen  stove 
or  on  lighted  incubator.     I  do  not  feed 
them   anything   for   the  first   thirty-six 
hours,  as  nature  supplies  a  young  chick 
with  food  for  that  period  and  any  other 
food  it  may  consume  is  liable  to  cause 
bowel  trouble.     I  give  them  fresh,  clean 
water  first.    The  first  food  is  dry  rolled 
oats.     Some  feed  pinhead  oat  meal,  but 
I  prefer  the  fiakes,  as  the  chicks  like  to 
pick   them   to  pieces.     It  amuses  them 
and  gives  them  exercise.    The  first  feed- 
ing day  I  also  give  them  hard-boiled  eggs 
mashed  fine  with  a  fork,  with  fine  sand 
stirred  through  it,  and  also  finely  shred- 
ded lettuce,  clover,  or  dandelion  leaves. 
I  save  the  infertile  eggs  that  test  out  of 
the  incubator,  to  feed  the  chicks.    From 
the    very   first   feeding    until    they    are 
three  months  old  I  keep  a  dry  growing 
mash  in  a  hopper  before  them  constant- 
ly.    Therefore   I    know   they   are   never 
hungry.     I  feed  the  chicks  every  three 
hours  for  the  first  four  or  five  days,  but 
only  what  they  will  clean  up. 

I  arrange  to  have  several  sitting  hens 
at  the  time  an  incubator  hatch  comes  off. 
If  a  hen  has  been  sitting  about  a  week 
she  will  usually  own  the  chi(  ks  all  right 
if  one  is  placed   under  her  over  night. 
The   hens  should   be  thoroughly  dusted 
with  sulphur  or  lice  powder  before  any 
chicks   are   given    them,   and   all    coops 
sprayed  with  some  disinfectant  that  Is  a 
sure  louse  and  mite  destroyer.     Most  of 
my  coops  are  only  dry  goods  boxes  cov- 
ered  with   tar  paper.     They   are   warm 
and  dry.     I  have  several  low  pens  made 
of   (hicken   wire,   of  which   the   meshes 
are  large  enough  to  allow  the  chicks  to 
run   in   and  out  as  they  desire.     When 
they  are  too  large  for  the  meshes  I  raise 
the  wire  a  little  from  the  bottom.  I  place 
a  coop  with  a  hen  in  at  each  end  of  the 
yard   and  spread   a  deep  layer  of  chaff 
over  the  bottom  of  the  coops.    The  chaff 
helps     to     keep     the    chicks     warm     ifo 
they  are  shy  of  their  foster  mother  at 
first.     By  keeping  plenty  of  chaff  in  the 
coops  a   Leghorn    hen    will   care   for   23 
chicks,  the  heavier  breeds  for  35  or  40. 
As  my  chicks  are  all  one  color  they  are 
at  home  in  either  coop  that  belongs  to 
their  yard.     The  wire  over  top  of   pen 
is  only  hooked  on  so  that  I  can  lift  It  up 
to  reach  food  trays  and  water  fountains, 
which,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  kept  too 
clean.     By   allowing  the  chicks  to   run 
in  and  out  of  the  yard  they  can  obtain 
their   green   food,   grit  and   many   bugs 
and  worms  themselves  and  get  sufficient 
exercise.     They  will  not  get  out  of  the 
yard  much  for  the  first  week  or  so  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  Jump  over  the 
board  at  the  bottom.    The  Leghorns  are 
of  a  more  Inquisitive  frame  of  mind   so 
they    usually   begin    to   explore   eooner 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Good  Old  Yankee  Stock 

Bred  for  winter  eggs  especially,  same  blood  lines  ai 
North  Americah  Contest  pen.  No.  38.  Among  the 
leaders  from  the  start.  In  competition  with  England'. 
and  Americas  best.    Eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

Funk's  Poultry  Farm,  Lehigh  Tannery,  P*. 

BIITTFRniP^  Alvlnlan  strain,  fronTzGO^to  m 
OUI  IKRVUrS  egg  hens.  15  eggs,  |2.00. 

W.  WYANDOHES  i^eJl^ri'i^Tsr^peVroSW 
INDIA  RUNNER  DUCKS  "  '^"Ij'-^^i,  ^' - 

WOOPVIEW  FARM,  Harilavea,  If .  j. 


FOR  SALE 


Our  entire  flock  of  White 

Wyandottes,  Breeders  and 

-      ^  ,  ,  Hhow  Rlrds.    Bred  15  years 

;?ril**V.,'*yt"-  .  '"  »*°"  o'  9  *»«'"8  *nd  1  male  at 
»I6.00,  while  they  last.     A  rare  opportunity. 

Domineer  Farm,  R.  2,  Middleburg,  Pa. 


TURKEYS  V^  ^•*<'  selected  breeders  for  m\r 
n^Ho^xMw  ^«.®'"."°"^-  Na^agaoHett,  BoiirlM.n 
Reds,  W  hltes  and  Blacks.  Grown  on  separate  iHrrns 
\  Igorous  healthy  breeders,  finest  quality,  reasonaliie 
prices.    Write  today.    Cfc...  h«CI«t*.  b.,  t.H.w  u.do.. o. 


Trap- 


Nested  S'A'T'^::.-*  200  EOe  strain 

Buff  Fly.  Ra«ki 


Stock,  eggs  and  i-lilcks.  Our  l)ooklet  free.  SatlHtHction 
guaranteed.  PaRADISK  POULTKT  KAKII.  P«r»dl»>.  p..  Bo.  u. 

CHICKS  ^'^  S?'**'''"  'o*"  "»'•  «•  ^-  White  and 
wiiiwimw  Brown  Leghorns,  Rarred  Ilocks  and  broilpr 
clilckB.  7c  each  and  up.  SSafe  deliverv  guorant«<d 
Booklet  free.   Cyclone  Hatchery,  Box  A,'  KIchtleld.  I'a. 

SInelt  Ctmb  WhHt  Udwrn*.  S;  «.7i 

Ing.     Pens  contain  certified  breeders,    stock  for  sale. 
M.  a.  <HUACKEWBr»H^utIe.T,^^. 

PATENTED  TRAP  MFST  ^°'y  25c.  tor  mstructK.iH 

rMicniCU    IHAr  lies  I  and   right    to    make  f,  r 
jour  o\vii  use.      (an  be  made  from  an   orange  Im^x 
CEO.  W.  «P1ENC1^_TITI.I.Y^1W.  Y._ 

R.  C.  R.  I.  RpdS  P/fdtolay.  Blue  ribbon  winii.  i» 
7J      ,1.^^        ncua  Hagerstown.    Wilmlngt.-n.   .ic 
KkK8,#1.25  per  15and  up.  Free  booklet. lir.«.ll€»rn«T 
C'alalpa  Poultry  Farm.  C)*>lt>i>bMia.  ■'«.  ' 

SILVER  UCED^WYANDOnES  "h^^^iitK^^ 

cockerelH  fnmi    heavy  egg  laying  clrnin.   fKM*  ea<li' 
■1.  T.  WMKWFBIED.  ronyiiiinni^J^. 

BI'FF    ROCK    Cockerels  -  Hens  -  PullrtsT   Fine 
Hpecliiiens,  bred  from  Madison   Kquare  Oarden— Box- 
ton  winners.    Hure  to  produce,  WinnerH.    Fine  laveiM 
Kggs  for  batching.      WlKI^n.  Houur'rm,_tonn.    ' 

WPRCKl^ED  MVMMEX.    The  bird  Of  toda~yT    8.nd 

for  circular.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Good  winter  lav»r<i 
Howard  m..  Pavla.  Bok  999,Jtr'WjRt[wnt.  jt.j. 

White  Roclc  r*''''^''*''"^""««=''-  Tliekinil  tor 

_       «%v*,ik,  large  roasters  and  lots  of  big  br<.v\n 

eggH.     Maaae  F.  ClrllHth.  B.  «.  Mohntown.  I»«. 

NPKCIAI.TY  BBEEBEB-HIgh  class^  P.nrr.d 
Ilocks.  Choice  geese.  Htock  and  eggs.  ManyjlenMrt 
customers.  1 11  us.  catalog.  K.  B.  Houder.  8o»d«-rtoti   I ... 

s.  C   Black  Minorca  and  H.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  bred  to  Un. 

Kggs    15.  fl.tiO:  100,  #6.00.    Cockerels.  |2.00  ca<  h 
Thow.  E.  Eberaolo.       .        Carrolljon.  Ohio. 

SiMmmoth  BroRM  Torhrya.  America's  leadinif 
HtrHiiiH  pricen  reaBonai)le.  Satinfaction  gu»raiif< .  <i 
Writ..   MOSKU  BROH.  Box  249.  CLAYHvTl  LE    I'.V 

COCKERELS  !J;^-.'^J^«»"""""-  wvckoir  ntnu.. 

tion  giiHranteed.    J.  n.  <'ANK^OlLUOA.  !«.  \. 

I^*vlJ>.  ^  odgr.  PwMlM,  Bnrka  «'oiin(.T.  fm. 

Beautiful  CoLi-MBiAN  Wya.nik>ttkm  and  heaw  r.i  n 
SI  sKKx  (from  imported  stock).  Breeding  ccker.i-  a 
spe<ialty.     Ralph  Woodward.  Box  IB^Qrafton    .Mas" 

"WXOWy  WIIITF/'  M-yandottes,  zoTegg  fl,,,  k 
average.  Q'lalll  v  supreme.  Kggn  V,%i.Z\  3(.  *2  "<  j5 
pre,,ai.l.  J.  «'.  Ilnrd<>n,  B.JK  Bork ford.  Oii i.K 

Day  Old  Chicks  (""■  .??'*.. "  varieties.  stroi.K, 

oi.i  ii«;  !-»  «  .  r  »'?«'thy  hatched.  Circular  free. 
Old^ Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F.  New  Washington  o 

wuh'...,?"**''**"    '?.*-••?•"    Whl««  W.Tando(t«>-. 

W  itli  egg  average  UIT  llrst  pen,  fJ.W)  p.-r  15  Kr.-m 
punctMI..'.0.     Oeo.  MoltainK/r.  wVigb/svllle    I'a 

BabV  Chicks  jy»V**'„^^*""''"'  ^hUe  Wyandofi.-. 
rir,.,,i„r.r^r.  "  '•  ^'^''  ^-  I^Khorns;  |l'Jln»l5 
'  ' *^*  "'"•^ '^* ''_»*»■  1"0.  J.  W. Connors,  Kewell.  .\£. 

?*!'l..\"''*n***'*  ■•omtr.T,  Turkeys.  OeM^Tnu-  k«. 

low.  J^atalogueJTree^  Plone«>r  Farm.  Telfor.l  i'a. 

M«l!i«rl'^.'^^7^",-  Anaerlcan-Kngllsh.  White  I^ghornd. 
rtrt.u  \'t  V  f.  .i^*  •;""•*"*  ^^  ^  '^  '**"•  Trap  Ne«t..d 
stock.    If.  I-    Bl  CK.  Dept.  c,  Tunkhannock.  Pa. 

frJl^^Vm  "^  'if '^^  ^<<"k  »«'"!  f-KK^-  r,M  page  catalou- le 
iree^  11.  A.  Mouder.  Box  ao.  M^llrravllle.  Pa- 

^A^a«!it^.^  WyandoUcs  ^^^?irS^r  ' 

A.  "WIBEB,    ».J,    CAI.DWEM..  OHIO 

BcinO  OvPrrrAWdpd  ^^'"'  "^>>  fancy  Bun  or 
VClMy  VVCICrVWOea  p|„gton  ducks  very  ch.»i 

Jarob  i.rathrrBian,  Wadswortli.  O. 

CHICKS  *t  """^  '"  fcntfl.-  H.  c.  Buff  I,eBh"orn.  <  t' 
,  .     **~  Money  l>ack  for  dead  ones,     fampl  't 

L^*^- _?***•*>'*  WriMOMd.  Box  ai.  McAllsterville   l.. 

S*fr*  «**•  f  "''.J^-  .I^nwhans,  light  and  dark  Brahnm^ 
B.  P.  Bocks,  Pekin  duck,  fl.ZS  per  IS     Touloime  Hnl 
^-^^^3?^'  ^'^  pail,  pospald .  M. H .  Myers.  K.loni . \  • 
Canipines,  Redd.  White   l.eghr)rns.  Runner  and  Huff 

ii5^ii."*'*i*"«'"«".v''^*^'*y'"K  "train.  F*g«.  Chi.  k- 
Write   I.  B.  TAT 


heavv  laying  strain.    F*g«.    Chi.  I 
kWeEB.  Vark   Hyrlaira.   Pa- 


WhHP  Rnrkc    '''"'>'''  (Mn^  eggs.    91  to  92  V>  v  r 
vvniic   liVCaS,    ,s     Chicks  115  per  500.     rTrculi.r 


Fehniary  15,  1917. 


THE   i=»RACTIGAL  FARMER 


biggest  Hatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That's  what  you  will  get  with 
jnyHatchingOutfit— and  lean  prove 
t.  ThewholestoryisJnmybigBoolc 
'HatchingFact8'*incolor3— sent  Free, 
write  for  it.  It  gives  short  cuts  to 
PoiHtrySuccesa— what  todoand  how 

to  do  it.    Start  ono  of  these  wondarful  Prlio 
Wlnninc  Incubatora  nwkliur  money  tor  roo. 

Over  524.000  Satisfied  Users 

S^Buys 
140  Egg  Size 
World's  Champion 

iBelle  City  Incubator 

Hot- water — Double-walled— Copper 
Tank— Self. Regulating.  The  Prize 
Winning  World's  Champion  Model 
—same  aa  used  by  Uncle  Sam— leading  Agr'l 
Colleges — America's  most  Successful  Poultry 
Raisers.  When  ordered  with  my  94.85 
:*°"^.*^aiPoi'3  Hot -water  Double-walled 
140-chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  912.50. 

Freight  Prepaid 


71 


You    can 
share  in  my— 

$1000 

Cash  Prizes 

to  customers — 
conditions  easy 
to  get  Biggest 
Prize,  order  now 
—the  earlier  you 
start,  the  better 
your  chance  to 
share  inthe  Gold 
— anyway  write 


East  of  Rockies 

Allowed  that  far 

Satisfaction  GuaroAteSd  **  "•'*"'' 

also 


^;i«3ffllllllil«WMIiWIMail|ll||llll!IIMim., 


I  90  Days' Trill 
I  ship  quick 
,  „  from 

Buffalo.  Kansas  City, 
'  MioneapolM  or  Racine 


today  for  my  big  Free  Book.    Jim  Rohan,  Pre*.  | 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Bm  4 9   isri^^  rs. 


FREE 

Incubator 

Bargain  Boolr 


Ssnd  no  money!  G«t 
this  f re*  book   just/ 
off  the  press. 

Shows  you  how  to 
males  biffffer  pou  Itry 

It  will   ■Ave    you    > 

froin$6.00tot20.00on      -^ 

your  incubator  according    - 

to  size.  Tails  you   all  Iha       - 

thiDBsyonwanttoknowinbuy-       ^ 

Ing  an  incubator,  and  shows  yon  the      ^v 

S*"  *o  blMer  profits  from  your  poultry  It  ia  a  RarMi. 

Boohthalsvsry  poultry  risar^^iil  p'roflt  "^  ht^" 

•vSi^ETtThSJl-  P'*^"  *»«"  M-ynard  incubators  batch 
fcTn,  L  I.  .k  "  •*«  *t,«niall  coat,  and  with  least  at- 
tcniion     It  shows  jrou  all  the  lat«st   improveman^  li. 

get  this  free  book. 

$5.37  buys  60  egg 
incubator 

H«at  hot  airhaatlnv  aystam  dnuMa 
wall,  inmilaud  witK  wdil  SU.^tWl 

,abl«  reaulator  kaapa  .van  Umpcra- 
Sr**  .^practical.  dapandBblama- 
ai  J?     i^""  *f"  wror..  for  eoly 
•6.S7.     IMarsalM  at  16.26. 

.a^".^;.r^^  «°^  '»'  *^  '~-  ^^-  -"d  l-t  It  b.lp  ,«a 


Blu 


H^„     COLONY 
6n    #ROODER 

Th*  him  hroodmr  at  tht  littU  price 

SI 4. 50  size  as  lar^t-  as  many  others  rated  as 
uHisand  capacity.  Warms  large  floor  space 
^Mthout  overheating  brooder  house. 
BiR.  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto- 
natic  control  Jjoth  top  anU  bottom  draft^ 
I  urtain  gives  fresh  air-prevents  floordraf  ts.' 

Money  Bade  Guarantee 

^<>0  chick  size  — $14.50*  i   aia  *«i  aa 

I'HK)  chick  size  —  tig.SO*  AJO\       W  **2 

New  Brooder  Book        .irTrX.      ■««• 
"•W8  why  The  Blue  ^^i  rsm^^    ^ 
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than   the  heavier   kinds.      I    meve   the 
yards  and  cops  as  often  as  the  chicks 
wear  the  grass  down.     The  wire  yard 
prevents    hens    and    older   chicks    from 
molesting  the  chicks  whiie  they  are  eat- 
ing and  is  a  great  protection  from  hawks. 
After  the  first  week  I   feed  commer- 
cial   chick   food,   consisting   of  cracked 
grains  and  seeds,  three  times  a  day  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  dry  mash  al- 
ways.    When  I  have  it,  I  feed  a  great 
deal  of  clabbered  milk.    As  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  eat  it  I  drop  the  chick 
food  and  feed  a  half  and  half  mixture  of 
buckwheat  and  cracked  corn.  The  chicks 
do  not  require  extra  warmth  at  night 
when  eight  weeks  old,  so  then  I  tako  the 
hens  away.       I   separate  the  cockerels 
from  the  pullets  as  soon  as  I  can  tell 
them  apart.     One  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch   for  symptoms  of  disease,  gapes 
and  Uce.    I  never  Ijave  any  trouble  with 
the  latter,  owing  to  my  belief  in  the  pro- 
verbial ounce  of  prevention,  but  I  have 
fought  great  battles  with  gapes.    I  keep 
the  ground  around  the  yards  sprinkled 
with  lime  and  try  to  put  the  chicks  on 
new  ground  each  year,  for  every  worm, 
to  a  chick,  is  a  worm  to  swallow,  and 
they  will  be  sure  to  ^ick  up  gape  worms 
in   continued   wet  weather.       The  first 
symptom  is  a  peculiar  sneeze  or  cough. 
As  soon  as  I  hear  this  I  put  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  kerosene  in   the  drinking 
water,    making   sure    they   can    get   no 
water  but  that,  and  mix  sulpLur  in  the 
dry  mash. 

Another  hard  disease  to  combat 
is  bowel  trouble.  The  chicks  should 
never  be  fed  any  moldy  or  musty  food, 
as  tl^at  will  surely  cause  bowel  trouble. 
Clabbered  milk  is  a  good  preventive. 
Thorough  cleanliness  is  a  sure  preven- 
tive, but  one  cannot  always  be  as  clean 
as  one  would  like  to  in  regard  to  chicks. 
When  the  chicks  begin  to  show  bowel 
trouble  symptoms  by  excreta  clinging  to 
them,  feed  boiled  rice  and  ginger,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger  to  a  pint  of  rice,  and 
remove  the  affected  chicks  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock.  Ete'mal  vigilance  and  pains- 
taking care  are  the  keys  to  success  m  the 
poultry  field  whether  on  a  large  or  small 
scale.  Love  of  the  work  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  factor  of  all.  It  is  hard  to  put 
our  best  efforts  Into  work  that  does  not 
interest  xTb.  I  love  my  chickens  and  they 
love  me,  as  you  would  easily  know  if 
you  could  see  them  fly  to  my  lap,  hands 
and  shoulders  when  I  go  to  feed  them, 
and  they  are  the  supposedly  timid  Leg- 
horn breed.  Kindness  pays  as  well  to 
fowls  as  to  folks. 

Last    spring    I    took    off    only    three 
hatches,  as  we  moved  on  a  200-acre  farm 
late  in  March  and  I  had  no  time  to  do 
more.  I  ran  one  hatch  of  150  eggs,  hatch. 
Ing   115    chicks;    another   of   134    eggs, 
hafcbing  75  chicks;  another  of  135  eggs,' 
hatching  88  chicks.     I  sold  $15  worth  of 
baby  chicks  at  10  cents  each.  That  would 
be  150  chicks  at  an  accurate  count,  but 
I    always    give    several    complimentary 
chicks  to  each   customer,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  order.    Besides  the  rblcks 
I  sold^  I  raised  a  fine  flock  of  55  io  ma- 
turity.     There   were   26   pullets   .n    the 
flock.     I  lost  more  chicks  last  year  than 
usual;   but.  considering  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  wettest  and  coldest  spring  sea- 
son this  part  of  the  country  has  experi- 
enced in  a  hundred  years,  according  to 
the  records,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my 
results. 
New  York.  " 
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At  the  Annual  Farmers'  Week  held  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  early  this 
month,  4046  men  and  women  registered. 
This  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  over 
the  attendance  of  last  year.  Thfese  per- 
sons  represented  every  county  in  Ohio, 
26  other  states  and  one  foreign  country! 


THE  HILL   COLONY 
and  MAGIC  BROODERS 

No  otiier  brooders  in  America  ever  gave  sucii  complete  satisfaction.  They  are  the 
highest  grade  and  most  efficient  brooders  in  the  wojOd.  They  have  no  competition  when 
you  consider  quality  and  efficiency.  The  gas  chambers  alone,  for  collecting  and 
discharging  all  foul  air  and  gas  into  the  smoke  pipe,  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  brooders.     Gas  Means  Death.     No  living  thing  will  thrive  with  gas. 

These  famons  brooders  are  equipped  with  the  best  grates  in  existence;  also  fitted 
with  top  and  bottom  draft  regulation.  Impossible 
for  the  fire  to  get  too  hot.  They  are  built. for 
actual  service  and  not  a  toy.  They  hold  the  fire; 
hever  leak  gas;  maintain  an  even  temperature  and 
brood  chicks  that  will  produce  a  profiu  It  i«  profit 
you  want  and  not  failure. 

If  these  brooders  do  not  do  all  we 
claim  after  thirty  days  trial,  wo  will 
cheerfully    refund     your     money 
and  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Address 

United   Brooder  Co. 

370  Pennington  Ave. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

AgeutM  wanted. 
Some  ffoo<l  territory  stUl  open. 


Send  for  Free  Brooder 

Catalogue  describinc 

both  the  Hill  Colony  and 

Magic    Brooders.      It  also 

•hows  plans  bow  to  build 

colony  and  laying  houses 

toeether      with 
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The  "MARVEL"  COLONY  BROODER 

For  Large  or  Small  Floclcs     *       PTICC     $ 
Capacltr  Unlimited  Broods  100  or  lOOO 

Pouch  Feed  Adl|u.table  Hover 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  Three  Chicks 
where  only  One  grew  before,  send  for  our 
I*J[r..       .       *•     describing     the    MARVEL     and 

p         u  K, '°  f*'*    PERFECTION,  price.   $12.75. 
Remarlcable  value. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

lOO  S.  3rd  St^  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


February  15,  1917. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

Getting  Winter  Eggs 

JESSE  J.  ANGLEMYER 


Getting  eggs  in  the  winter  time  wlien 
they  command  the  high  price  seems  to 
be  the  wish  of  many  keepers  of  small 
flocks  on  the  farm.  That  has  been  the 
wish  of  the  writer  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  not  until  the  present  winter  has  his 
wish  been  realized.  For  the  past  ten 
years  we  have  kept  a  flock  of  poultry. 
During  the  summer  months  we  have  al- 
ways had  an  abundance  of  eggs.  But 
winter  eggs  were  unknown  with  us. 

We  read  articles  on  this  subject  in 
various  farm  papers  that  come  to  our 
home.  Others  told  about  their  profits 
from  winter  eggs.  They  were  getting 
eggs  and  we  were  not.  Finally,  just  a 
year  ago,  I  said  to  wife:  "If  others  can 
make  their  flocks  produce  eggs  in  the 
cold  months,  so  can  we.  We  will  try 
once  more."  We  made  the  effort  and  have 
succeeded  very  nicely. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  tell  you  how  we 
succeeded.    Once  it  was  my  opinion  that 
we  had  the  wrong  kind  of  breed  for  win- 
ter  layers.       We   had   White   Leghorns 
then,  and  still  have.    But  this  breed  does 
not  receive  any  particular  credit  for  our 
present   full   egg  basket.     Instead   it   is 
the  management  and  care  they  gst  now 
that  is  different  than   formerly.     Often 
the  breed  gets  the  blame  that  ought  to 
be  placed  on  the  keeper    The  other  day 
a  neighbor  who  has  a  nice  flock  of  Rhode 
Island  Red  chickens  said:   "We  are  not 
getting  any  eggs  this  winter,  and  I  am 
going  to  get  a  different  breed  for  another 
season."    Now,  a  chicken  lays  because  it 
must ;  and  it  does  not  lay  because  it  can- 
not.    The  flock  just  alluded  to  has  had 
but  one  kind  of  feed  all  winter  through, 
and  it  just  simply  cannot  produce  eggs. 
It  is  not  in  the  breed  so  much  as  in 
the  management  and  care  of  the  flock. 
A  year  ago  we  began  to  lay  plans  for 
this  winter's  eggs.    We  decided  to  hatch 
at  the  right  time,  and,  if  possible,  brood 
correctly.    With  a  good  incubator  which 
we  already  had,  hatching  was  very  easy, 
v.hen   we  had  good   parent  stoclt.     And 
good  parent  stock  is  essential.    However, 
it   was  not  always  so  easy  to  raise  the 
little  chicks.    With  lamp-heated  brooders 
we  had  much  difficulty  to  rear  the  chicks 
to   maturity.     So   we  purchased  a  coal 
burning  colony  brooder,  and  raised  prac- 
tically   all    of    the    chi(  ks    to    maturity 
that  were  placed  under  the  hover.    And 
i:  was  easy,  too.     Never  saw  anything 
grow   like  they  did.     They  were  happy 
and  contented  all  of  the  time,  growing 
strong   to    be   ready   to    produce   winter 
eggs.      These    chicks    were    hatched    in 
April.     In   November  they  were  laying 
well.    It  is  ne(  essary  that  the  chicks  are 
hatched  early  enough  to  be  In  mature 
condition   when    winter   begins,   if  they 
are  to   lay.     And   it   is  the   pullet  that 
does  the  heavy  winter  laying.    It  is  also 
necessary   that   they  are  made  to  grow 
from    the   time    they   are   hatched   until 
placed  in  their  winter  quarters.    We  fed 
ours  chick  feed,  which  was  scattered  In 
the   litter    on    the    brooder   house    floor. 
When   they  were  three  weeks  old  they 
were  given  a  dry  mash,  fed   from  hop- 
pers,   made    of    bran,    middlings,    corn 
meal,  beef  scrap  and  ground  bone.     At 
the  age  of  five  weeks  they  were  given  the 
run  of  the  yard,  with  plenty  of  lawn  clip- 
pings and  other  green  stuff.     Later  on 
they  went  where  they  pleased  and  were 
fed  cracked  corn  and  some  wheat. 

It  was  this  kind  of  management  that 
has  given  us  a  fiock  of  winter  layers  that 
are  full  of  vitality.  Low  vitality  never 
produced  winter  eggs.  I  know  it  pays 
to  keep  the  flock  growing,  and  to  have 
It  full  of  vigor  and  life  when  It  goes  into 
the  winter  bou.se.    In  that  condition  ours 


went  into  a  clean,  disinfected  house 
November  1st.  The  ends  and  back 
of  this  house  are  tight,  so  as  to 
avoid  drafts.  The  front  faces  the 
south,  and  windows  have  removable 
frames  covered  with  muslin.  Unless  it 
is  very  mild  these  are  in   their  place 


Now,  how  are  these  pullets  fed?  First 
of  all  they  have  a  variety  of  feeds.  Al- 
ways have  all  the  water  before  them 
they  want,  in  clean  vessels.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  litter  on  the  floor.  Into 
this,  for  the  flrst  feed  in  the  morning, 
is  placed  a  quantity  of  cracked  corn. 
Then  the  work  begins.  How  they  work 
to  get  the  last  particle  of  grain  {hat  can 
be  found.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them 
work  and  to  hear  their  happy  song  all 


Breeding  Pen  of  White  Wyandottea—Good  Dual  Purpose  Fowla  for  the  Farm 


every  night;  and  unless  it  is  very  stormy 
they  are  removed  every  day.  The  flock 
has  been  in  perfect  health  all  winter. 
We  have  had  no  frozen  combs,  either. 
Good,  pure  air  has  been  conducive  to 
health.  This,  also,  is  an  essential  to 
winter  egg  production. 


through  the  day.  At  noon  they  get  an- 
other feed  of  cracked  corn  and  oats, 
again  thrown  into  the  litter  on  the  floor. 
In  addition  to  this,  at  noon,  they  also  get 
green  food,  consisting  of  sprouted  oats 
and  mangels.  Their  last  feed  consists 
of  whole  corn  thrown  in  to  them  on  the 


cob.  Of  th,is  they  get  Just  as  much  as 
they  want  before  going  to  rdost,  no  more. 

There  Is  before  them  all  the  time  a 
dry  mash  made  of  bran,  middlings,  com 
meal,  meat  scrap,  charcoal,  grit  and 
shells.  *  This  is  placed  near  the  drinking 
vessels.  This  dry  mash  seems  to  create 
a  thirst,  ^ince  water  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  egg,  anything  that  causes  more 
drinking  helps  to  produce  more  eggs. 

You  know  how  we  reared  our  flock, 
and  how  we  feed  it.  Of  course,  you  un- 
derstand that  we  are  kind  to  the  birds. 
They  appreciate  it.  They  always  have 
a  cheery  "Good  morning"  for  their  keep- 
er. And  even  though  they  are  Leghorns 
they  like  to  be  fondled  and  to  eat  out  of 
their  keeper's  hand.  It  certainly  pays 
to  be  kind  to  chickens — at  least,  that  is 
the  way  I  always  treat  mine. 

Is  this  flock  making  us  any  money? 
Yes;  it  is.  The  value  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed is  not  greater  than  It  used  to  be 
when  we  fed  in  a  haphazard  way.  There 
are  75  pullets  In  the  flock.  All  winter 
through  they  have  been  laying  from  28 
to  53  eggs  per  day.  The  average  is  per- 
haps between  35  and  40. 

It  is  our  intention  to  increase  the  flock 
for  another  year.  By  hatching  at  the 
proper  time,  by  correct  brooding  and 
feeding  of  the  chicks,  and  by  correct 
rearing  up  to  the  time  they  go  into  their 
winter  quarters,  and  then  by  proper 
housing  and  feeding,  we  expect  to  have 
another  paying  flock  next  year. 

Ohio. 
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Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Heicl*' 


rr.  ^y  t^o^¥"^f®T,^i«""r*^^  machmes  when  for  only  $11  we  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid 
(East  of  the  Roclyes)  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning  machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an 
Ironclad— the  Incubator  that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  in  the  GREATEST  HATCHING  CONTESTS  EVER  HELD? 
in  the  last  contests  conducted  by  the  Missouri  Valley  Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000  Machines  were  entered. 

including  practically  every  make,  style  and  pnce.  With  the  Ironclad  —the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for  only  $11  —  MrB. 

C  F.  Merrick.  Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks  from  148  egs«  farlaat  contest^ 
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Completely 
Covered  with 
Galvanized 
Iron 


COPPER 
TANKS] 

Built 

for 

Service 


WeGlveSODaysTrial 

—Ten  Vears  Guarantee 

You  have  nothing  to  risk.  We  will  send  machines— let  you  use  them  30  days— 
ur^e  you  to  compare  them  in  quality  of  material,  hatching  ability,  workmanship  tanA 
price— and  if  you  don't  find  them  satisfactory,  send  them  back— we'll  pay  the  freig^ 
charges  and  return  your  money.  You  are  absolutely  safe.  We  have  to  do  as  we 
advertise.   If  we  didn't  the  publishers  of  this  paper  woukl  not  carry  our  advertising. 
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This  Book 
Sent  FREE 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
_  CHICK  BROODER 

our  galvanized  iron  covering-giving  you  a  machine  that  will  last  a  life  time.  Don't  class  this  biVKalvaniz^d  iron 
covered  doDcndable  hatcher  with  cheaply  constructed  machines.  Ironclads  are  rot  covered  with  choapthmme^^^ 
painted,  luce  some  do  to  cpver  up  poor  quality  of  material.  Ironclads  are  shipped  in  their  nati^ral  cSor-  vou  can  iS 
exactly  what  you  are  getting  Don't  buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  it  is  S^of  Note  th^?  Wc^d 
Specifications:  Genume  California  Redwood,  triple  walls,  asbestos  lining.  galvan^^irS' covering  GalvaSizld 
iron  le^  large  egg  tray,  extra  deep  chick  nursery -hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanl«  and  b-"  " 

Tycos  Thermometer,  Klassm  door,  complete  book  of  directions,  and  many  other  special  featiu 
free  catalog.    Write  for  it  today  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 


n  tells  how  Irooclad*  trm 
made  and  why  they  win  in 
the  Bis  Hatebins  Conteatik 


,cw 


0S!^\ 


!:^'.;.M4f^- 


IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box 
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Racine, 


(A 


F.  P.  C.  CHICK  MANNA 


<Jru  rh?w 'I    I'  ^!   ^^^red,  Special  Prepared  First  lO-Day  Baby  Chick  Food 

It  is  the  viinro■;^c*i^^^^      "'■"  "u*  *'''"»»  ^•""  """  «»•«  "••*•  cnilcsl  Period  Beslthy  snd  Vlfroos 
fonhr^inf  on  nrH^n"'''  ^^^  ^f'fi^^  ?''°^'^-     ^^^^^^xts  bowel  trouble  and  prepareTthem 
wSrfni  r      w'^/^^'^u  ^*  "^'^^^  ^^^"^  other  chick  feeds.  Comparison  sample  FREE 
fully^n  U  '^-mT  ROV  Sf '  ^^  years.     "They  not  only  like'^it  but  thrive  wonder- 

BookIet-"TMBffr  wiTii  B«..^*/^'ir  dealer»s.  Sath faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Booklet  THREE  VITAL  POINTS  TO  SUCCESS/'  Free.  Mention  your  dealer^ s  nanu. 
-«^       F.  P.  CASSEL  &  SON      Sole  Mfrs.  A  9  Main  St.,  Unsdalo,  Pa. 
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CHOICE  OF  44  STYLES  P^'?'^.*"^'*'*^ 

IfiieSit  IS£2.*J^'^"'-*»'«*  <»)othelS.atao:a?wB 


DHft  Iculani  of  our  craat  n*w  off  ir  to  dellTer  yoS  mdwSS 

BOYS:: 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  djreottoyou.  No  one  else  can 

WtAP  CYClt  CO.,  Dept.  C302 ,      GHICABO,  ILL 


fc^f^ 


EEDS 


wlU 


Reliable  and  Full  ef  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFElT 

•letfe  te  kNiltf  Hew  BualNeea.     A  trial 
vlU  make  you  our  permaoent  cuatomer. 

VrIZE  COLLECTION  «•<"•*. " 

worth  16c:  l-tt-j«jl2  kinda.  w^'^'fc; 
I  .'^R"."*^!^  ^*  *''*  flneat,  worth  20c:  iwrmxL 
I  r  Splendid,  worth  10c:  o.to..  a  beet  varMilS' 

worth   Uc;    lO    Nyrlaa    KlawtriM    Halk^^!?i; 

2«o-«i  vartetleeTn  Jl:^il^  |fi.oo:'*^  *<"*" 

eUARANTttO  TO  FLIASr 
Writ*  today  I  m«ntlon  thla  psp*r 

SEND  10  CENTS 

1  to  eow  poatage  and  paeklntandi 

odv*  tU*  rmaabk  ••IImIUb  •ftrvd* 
»Mt»ald,  toaathar  with  my  bis  io- 

Seek,  UUm  aU  about  Buekbee** 
••r»ii  M  uf."  bmu.  pu.t^  *r^ 


'»■'  »■  •"■•     "■■HI.  ruuM 

HaW.BuCKBEE 

Bockford  Seed  Varma 
ysrm  881        AookTord,  Zll. 


ENORMOUS    PROFITS 
TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Products 


y:.  Z^^I-'^  ARTICLES.  PERFUMES.  SPICES 
FLAVORS.  SOAPS.  MEDICINES.  AND  SPECIAI  TIES 
Over  90  hi,  every  day  «Iler,.      Wanted TneviJ'bome: 

VVOMEN.  All  Of  ipare  time.  Why  be  a  laboring  drudge 
«hen  you  can  enter  an  easy,  permanent  business  wiih 

tKFtiTo"V*  '.JtPcfJ?''^'*'^^^'^-  NO  RIO  REQUIRED 
NBED  NOT  INVEST  ONE  CENT.      OUTFIT  FBKP 

KXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY  FulMn.Trucfion. 
-•.  ve,.  The  rhanre  ..f  a  lift«ti.ne  l).,n 'I  mil.  it  Ter, ito?» 
j^n.  fa.,      Write  for  particular.  Rfvi„K  ^:IV^J:^^\^ 

Uuo  Factonea.  D«pt.  H.  21.  North  J.Ta,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 


Large,  Luscious  Ones 

The  kind  .you  can  no^ 
from  Allen's  PUnta^will 
mean  dflicioua  Berries 
on  your  table  and  money 
m  your  pocket.  Straw- 
Dernea  will  succeed  in 
the  Biipd.  n,  in  the  your« 
ev«.^»K^'*'  '"  ">•  fleW— who? 

•  *Hi^^-  f  •  ALLEN  CO. 
120  Mvk«t  St^  Ssliabury.  Md. 

HARDY  NORTHERiTgROWN 

for  priS  ll5r  •  ^^"*^o"»  APP'*-  etc..  etc.    Vrtte 

■^^^hor*  Wnrserlea.  Cllr»rd.  reaaa 

Strawberry  »^if  "H!;  »0^ar»etl«.  including  ev*r- 

EXCHANGE~FOR  FARM 

-  ^uareiw  i .  u.  Box  16,  Camden.  New  Jersey. 

Doirt  Wear  a  Truss 

P  ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
•^  the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  tinal.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
toirether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
iMt  Ml  trUi  to  Brow  IL 
Protected  by  U.  s!Ttt^ 
•""/.  C'talogneand  meae- 
■™  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
tS  Mnnrs      ••-  •.     "V***  "*'*    •Odre.a  today. 

l*e.BROOK^2l7  State  Scretl,  Mor^M. 


Our  Prize  Articles 

F.  V.  L.  TUBNEB. 

For  thft  annual  poultry  issue  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  were  sent  in — 
every  one  of  them  contained  valuable  in- 
formation; every  one  indicated  beyond 
doubt  the  very  general  interest  that  is 
taken  in  poultry,  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese  and  guineas. 

A  good  deal  of  time  has  been  spent  in 
reading  these  articles;  In  some  cases  sev- 
eral of  the  articles  were  read  three  times 
ia  seeking  those  for  prize  awards.  There 
was  not  a  single  article  that  lacked 
merit— every  writer  seemed  to  he  speak- 
ing for  the  general  good  because  he  or 
she  felt  that  educational  effort  is  sadly 
needed  on  a  wider  scale,  that' the  poultry 
business  may  be  an  open  book— the  labor 
of  the  editors  in  determining  to  which 
stories  should  go  the  prizes  offered  has 
not  only  been  hard,  but  with  so  much  of 
good,  has  been  most  pleasant. 

The  editors  may  have  erred  in  placing 
the  awards;  if  they  have,  the  error  has 
been  of  omission,  not  commission.  To 
successfully  compete  for  prizes  with 
literary  effort  is  most  gratifying— to  lose 
is  not  an  evidence  of  inability  to  portray 
the  nearest  thing  to  one's  heart— it  is  an 
evidence,  however,  that  honest  purpose 
has  been  set  forth  with  pen.  ink  and 
paper  in  honest  effort,  lacking  nothing 
but  the  editors'  viewpoint,  the  only  ele- 
ment of  risk  in  this  line  encountered 
by  writers. 

Readers  of  books  find  enjoyment  in 
favorite  authors;  you,  reader,  may  pre- 
fer Dickens,  another  Browning,  and  an- 
other Shakespeare,  while  the  writer 
ecstatically  consumes  The  Practical 
Farmer. 

Every  phase  of  the  poultry  business 
was  touched  upon  in  thes     manuscripts 
in    an    Intelligent   manner,    every    good 
thing  that  is  successfully  done  by  suc- 
cessful poultry  raisers  was  cleanly  and 
clearly  presented  that  the  readers  of  this 
publication    might    profit.      Particulmrly 
was  it  shown  that  turkey,  guinea  and 
goose  rearing  can  be  profllably  pursued 
on  more  extensive  scales  than  are  now 
practiced.    Heretofore  turkey  raising  has 
suffered  a  decline— It  should  be  the  re- 
verse and  in  our  next  issue  this  branch 
will   receive  some  attention  because  re- 
cent discoveries  have  been  made  leading 
to  the  eradication,  or  at  least  control,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  blackhead. 

Likewise,  If  was  plainly  shown  that 
where  real  effort  was  coupled  with  com- 
mon sense  success  always  resulted. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all 
conclusions  reached,  even  had  the'^ditors 
been  |laymen  or  novicrs.  was  that  the 
average  farm  hen  has  little  chance  In  the 
production  of  fall  and  early  winter  eggs 
at  high  prices,  against  the  pullet  hatched 
at  the  proper  moment  (and  this  brings 
up  the  eternal  qnestion  of  success  of  the 
Incubator  against  hen-hatching)  car- 
ried to  maturity  at  even  speed  and  cor- 
rectly housed  and  fed. 

In  the  queries  that  come  to  this  de- 
partment rarely  does  It  appear  that  any 
inclination  to  old  methods  can  b^  detect- 
ed-«very  story  that  reaches  this  publi- 
cation seems  to  teem  with  a  desire-'for 
Improvement. 

Progress  will  have  been  made  In  poul- 
try culture  by  the  time  the  next  annual 
poultry  numl>er  rolls  around;  foreign  en- 
tanglements will  have  *hrown  this  coun- 
try  more  nearly  upon  its  own  resources 
I  and  the  progress  expected  and  predicted 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  greater  de- 
mand that  will  be  made  upon  the  agri- 
culturist and  producer  of  life's  necessi- 
ties.    Poultry  must  supply  the  meat  de- 
mand made  pitifully  short  by  European 
conditions;    the    readers    of   this    paper 
have   indicated    ability  to   raise  poultry 
auccessfully   to  an   extent  very  greatly 


above   the   average   and   the   results   of 
their  efforts  will  be  profit. 

Many  of  the  stories  sent  in,  other  than 
those  receiving  awards,  will  be  published 
from  time  to  time.  The  editors  wish  to 
express  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  material  received  and  to  extend 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  winners. 


Feeding  Fresh  Air  and 
Reaping  Eggs 

(Concluded  from  pare  67) 

In  such  quantities  that  your  neighbors 
will  wonder  what  "charm"  you  used  to 
get  them. 

Which  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  In- 
cident which  happened  lately.    A  neigh- 
bor, whose  flock,  three  times  the  size  of 
mine,  was  giving  him,  in  spite  of  bounti- 
ful feeding,  scarcely  one-tenth  as  many 
eggs,  strolled  down  one  day  to  Inspect 
the  "fool^  fellow's"* methods.     Except  for 
the  open-front  house  and  the  absence  of 
droppings-boards  he  could  find  nothing 
greatly    different     (not    realizing    that 
therein  lay  the  vital  difference  from  his 
own  methods,  until  he  spied  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  poultry  house,  and 
hanging  just  high  enough  for  the  hens 
to  reach  by  jumping,  a  cord  on  which 
an  ear  of  corn  was  attached.     "Ah,"  he 
said,  "now  I  see  what  makes  you  get  so 
many  eggs — you  use  a  charm!" 
Pennsylvania. 


If  You  Guess 

The  Cost  of  Spraying 

your  orchard,  it  is  impossible  to 
show  you  that  "SCALECIDE" 
is  cheaper  than  Lime-Sulfur. 

If  You  Know 

SCALECIDE"  ia  not  only   cheaper 

and  eaaier  to  appl^;,  but  is  more  ef- 

fec^vo   in    controlllne   Scale,    Pear 

Psylla,  Leaf  Roller.  Bud  Moth.Case. 

'^^'■^'■•.f '"^  fungus,  such  as  Canker 

and  Collar  Rot  that  no  other  spray 

will  control. 

Write  lis  the  number  and  acre  of  your  treee:  the 

number  of  sailons^and  coat  of  L&ne-SulfS.  yon 

use  and  the  cost  of  labor  to  apply  it,  and  we  will 

Number  18  Booklet  free.    Addreu  Dept.  B. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

Manti/acturing  Chemista 
SO  Clkurch  Street.  New  York  City 


Worth  WhUe  Suggestions 
There  is  scarcely  a  farm  anywhere 
that  is  not  suited  to  turkey  raising- 
turkey  eggs  for  hatching  are  rather 
easily  obtained.  Where  free  ran^  is 
available  little  care  and  less  feed  are 
required  from  the  farm  folks  to  bring 
up  a  half  dozen  or  more  Thanksgiving 
luxuries,  to  be  sold  at  a  good  price. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
squab  broilers  are  bringing  good  prices 
—what  a  profitable  thing  an  incubator 
becomes  when  worked  out  of  the  hen's 
season. 


Hybnd  Strawberrie.,  Ideal  and  Cico  ^pZ 
ETerybody  'a  Currant.  Van  Reet  GooMbl^ 

,     My  Catalog  No.  1 

-an  illurtrated  book  of  64  pagei.  tells  all  about  tbem 
ano  de.cnbe.  also  all  "the  good  old  Tari.ties"Tf 
wnali  Ifu.ts.  It  wvei  Instruction,  for  plantinc  and 
c,.ltnre,  and  tell,  about  the  Alida  Lorett  RoJ  A.t 

riants  and  Garden  RooU.  Send  for  it  today  It 
rtzl-ioo  acr"     ''    ""•""'"•'•'-P"'^"    low.       39th 

J»T.LOVETt^B<MljO.   Utile  SUver,  N.  J. 


SELF-OILING   WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED   MOTOR 

Kseping  OUT  OUST  and  RAINrKwplnj  Iff  OIL 


SPLASH 

OIUNG 

SYSTEM 


/ 


Queries  Answered 


Ur^lnla  writes:  -Are  coal  burninir  brJodera 
HO  i-onstructed  as  to  allow  chaflf  or  cit  ntrlw 
lAeT-     ''"  """'•  '^'^^'^"^  *^°»*'-  of  oatch^ 

Yes      There  is  no  more  danger  in  a 

coal  burner  than  an  i>il   burner.     Sand 

will  make  the  best  lifter  if  it  is  conven- 

lent  and  well  dried  out  before  going  un- 

der  the  hover.    There  is  greater  capacity 

in  the  coal  burning  brooder  than  in  the 

lamp  heated  brooder,  although  there  are 

two  or  three  oil  burning  brooders  of  the 

same  type  as  coal  burning,  on  the  mar- 

Ket.     Coal    burners   are   generally   very 

satisfactory    and-  they    are    extensively 

usen  where  greater  capacity  for  brooding 

Is  required.     Three  hundred  chicks  can 

be  easily  handled  by  one  brooder  in  the 

type  of  house  prescribed  by  the  makers 

of  brooders— these  manufacturers  have 

all  arrived  at  the  best  type  of  house  to 

be    used    and    you    may   have   anything 

suitable  on  your  premises. 


(ML 

SUPPLY 

REPLEN* 

ISHEOt 

ONLY 

OMCE 

AYEAR 

DOUBLE  CIAftS  -  Each  Carrying  Maff  the  Lo.<| 

AUTO-OILED    AERMOTOR 
— ^  **''♦♦•    AERMOTOR    CO. 

tSBO     Weet    ,2tl.    S«r.^  "  **       cScA«0 


RooAng  Every 
Bearing  With  Oil 


F*otato 
F'lanter 


Kalsc  Potatoes  thi^  y 


J?.^**?"  ^°*"  proflta  by  ualngr  our  potato  olmatm, 
Opena  furrow,  dropa  teed  any  dUtince  or^f^K* 
covers,  marks  for  next  row-auTiito.S^MJJPu'^ 
Puts  on  fertlllier  If  de,lred  One  mlS^";^,'j. 
"^.ees  ,eed  drop.  Made  of  st"el  Md^nSuTe^bte 
Iron,  aasuring  long  aervice  and  few  repairs 


S^nJ  for  Catmtow 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry N raiser  can  easily  double 

tinn'^H?   K^  ^°"^""«  '^^  egg^roduc 
tlon  Of  his  hens.     A  scientific  tonic  has 

been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  fiock 

and  makes  hens  ^ork  all  the  time.    The 

tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."     Give  your 

hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  I'More  Eees" 

and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 

with  results.     A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 

Eggs    win  double  this  years  production 

nLfS^^'  ?  *'  y^*"  ^*»^  ^o  ^^y  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert     622    Chestnut    St..    Philadelphia 
Pa.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply  ' 
of   "More   Eggs"   Tonic    for   $1.00    (pre-' 
paid)      So  confident  Is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  ' 
results  that  a  million  dollar  bank  guar- ' 
antees  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  re- 
quest   and    the    "More   Eggs"   costs    von  ' 
nothing.    S«nd  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr 

te^r/Thi'''  ''^'^•'^^  poultry'  booftS'at 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 

made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry.lAdv 


™»"    «p  UrgMt    Power.     Smnyiua 
fluid,  .nd  hig  cUk.,  FRltK. 
Send  portal 
Umr**  rmmp  A  PtaaUr  Oa.,  Dr»t.  W.  Oslra.  Ml. 

FARM  WAGONS 

'^    "    HiRhorlowwheeto- 

ateel  or  wood— wida 

or  narrow  tires, 

any  ruiininff  Rear. 
44Claili..q«|««y.N|. 

£w  Flora.  Goldrrr^^.^U^p:  1^:^;^^  •^^'"^t^^Pj.Hr, 

Tomato  Seed  ^'''•**  *?<'*y  '<»•  !»»*«• 
STRAWBERRY    PUNTS  il^J.**"   ^neti*  a* 

"ll,  __^_    ^'  "**"  ^^'"y'  ««»rgeto\vn.  Delawsr*. 

PI.AMTK.  |l.«Op^ 
thuuaand.       C«t«W 

rittnTiii*.  ii«! 


STRAWBERRY  '; 

SEED  CORN  ?E5»HfflrV,«"r.1«£"»'"-»'v    ^^ 


Ji 
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THE   PRACTICAL  )^  ARM  EJ^ 


February  15,  1917. 


Fijbruary  15,  5917. 


T+4E:   PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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iirpe 


SeedsS^S 


row 


Edited  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 

All  articles  for.  or  questions  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed  "The  Garden."  The  Practical 
Farmer.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


irrffrrftiiirrrrii 


Burpee's  Sweet  Peas 

Pq|.  25c  "^'®^^'*" '"^^'^n^*  regular 
10-cent  packet  (40  to  50 
seeds)  each  of  Cherub,  rich  cream,  edged 
bright  rose;  King  White,  the  finest  pure 
white;  Margaret  Ati.ee,  best  cream  piuk;  Rosabelle,  a  large 
deep  rose;  WedgwOod,  a  lovely  light  blue.  Also  one  large  packet 
(90  to  100  seeds)  of  the  Burpee  Blend  of  Huperb  Spencers  for 
1917.    The  finest  mixture  of  Spencers  ever  offered. 

Six  Standard  Spencers 

pQI«  25c  ^^^  ^^^'^  ™^^*  °"^  regular  10-cent  packet  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Dainty  Spencer,  pure  white,  edged  with  pink; 
Florence  Nightingale,  charming  shade  of  lavender;  Irish  Belle, 
lovely  shade  of  rich  lilac;  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  finest  pink  and  white 
bicolor;  Mrs.  To^v^^sEND,  white  edged  and  flushed  blue;  Stirling 
Stent,  bright  salmon,  orange  self. 

pQI»  50c  ^^^  ^^  *"  "^^''  *^"^'^  collections  named  above,  and  a  15-cent 

packet  of  liosY  Morn,  the  new  early-flowering  Spencer 

introduced  in  1917. 


Burpee's  Annual  for  1917 

THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Is  better,  bigser  and  brighter  tiiau  ever  before. 
204  pages.  Thirty  vm  varieties  Illustrated  in  colors. 
It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  It  today,  aud  please 
meutiou  "J'he  Practical  Farmer." 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Building!    ..  Philadelphia 


\a 


■.y^ 


AMHUAt 


ir*nri5.«»«»»C4*«» 


vI-voBt-iine4Cftl 


.^ti^m^ 


<«iy    \^\(m^immiiiJmtMmt 


H^^OH^Hg^j^^^^ 


■■■-"y-^'^ 


x£)rt£^ 


BIT 


|!«?t>.^ 


V 


with  Planet  Jr.  implements 


"No  gardener  would  do  without  a  No.  4  Planet  Jr  if  he  would  hut  fri 
K.n„'ed7. "olrsSj  'iJ"/™"i"  P""  -d  do  «i.i^'.ii!"w?i«  "lis 

».ro°".i,d  Mol"';  C""'"'-"'  "'»  •■»•  Drill  S«der,  Wh.el.H«,  Culti- 

furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivat*^«  .ll  fkf^.Lwu  "**'  °^  *""^^  plows,  opens 
seed  drills  and  wheel-hocs-vwiSCs  pr"ces.  *     ^  "^^°-    ^^  °*^"  **y'"  «* 


_   _    _   ••  ••>.«>-.<wa — vaiM 

Planet  Jr 


No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe  and 

Cultivator  does  a  greater  variety 
of  work  and  docs  it  more  thor- 
vator  ever  made     It  hac  .fr«„»-,  k  **  °"«°'y  than  any  other  culti- 

72-page  CaUlog,  free! 

Illustrates  and  dfscrif«i  orer  7a tools  tor  fann 
•nd  Karden  including  Seeders 
Wheel-Hoes.  Horse-Hoes. 
Harrows.  Orchard-,  Beet-, 
and  Pivot-Wheel  Rldini 
^Cultivators.  Write  pos- 
tal ior  It  today  I 


No.  4 


.fceeit'§iEi-e^es^ 


,  NORTHERN  GROWN  IN  ROCHESTER 

I  True-to-name  fruit  treos  at  low  prices.  Apple  oearh 
?!»!;•  P^""'  nulnce  and  cherry  trees  for  sale.' ^Al?o 

'  JT^Pf^'n^'.curranfs.omamental  trees. roses  plants 

\  etc.  Buy  them  direct  from  us  at  Half  Aitenu"  Prire!' 
For  more  than  J5  year,  we  have  been  semn,:  dl^ct' 
Or.^t.  »       ^  rite  for  our  new  rataloK. 

^•«  ■  Kwtery  Co.         66  Wall  Bt..  Roch.tUr  K  T 
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STRAWBERRY   PLANTS 

a«7«r**  riaat  If  arMry,  Box  307.  Merrill.  Mich. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  Rardner's  biRquestions; 
How  can  I  irrow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 
How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
dmdflrery  7    Us« 

IRON  AGE  Z'TL^IS 

Ho  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old -fashionad  tools.    A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  «an  push  one.    38  «wm- 
binationa-  easily  adjusted.  Light,. 
'       '  '      Fr 


I  strong  and  durable. ^ 

I  to  115.00.     Will  help  you   to 


Prices,  $3.25 


If 


cut  the  high 

cost 

livintr. 

I  Write  OS 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 


No.  I 

Double 

or  Single 

Wheel  ifoe 


B,Um.,MTirCa,B«.  IQ.  ,n^,w.|.  w  j 


The  February  Garden 
Climate  has  a  great  deal  to  do  wits' 
the  spring  preparation.  While  down  here 
we    are    sowing    peas    and    lettuce    we 
realize  that  not  far  north  of  us  there  is 
still  snow,  and  soil  not  in  condition  to 
work.   .But  the  first  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  get  the  early  crops  of  the 
extra    early    varieties    of    peas    in    the 
ground,  and  the  Irish  potatoes  planted. 
With  the  majority  of  our  readers  the 
middle  of  February  is  a  time  for  plan- 
ning and  preparation.     Of  course,  there 
are  things  like  the  tomato,  eggplant  and 
early   peppers,   that  demand   immediate 
attention  to  sowing,  either  in  a  hotbed 
or  in  boxes  in  the  house. 

I  have  already  given  my  method  for 
growing  the  early  tomatoes,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  it  now.     But  I  have 
had  several  letters  asking  my  opinion  of 
the  best  early  varieties,  and  I  will  re- 
peat here  that  the  Earliana  is  still  the 
earliest  variety.     It  is  valuable  for  the 
market    grower,    because   it    throws    its 
crops  all  early  and  quits.     But  for  the 
family  garden  we  want  a  better  tomato 
and  one  that  will  fruit  longer.     I  have 
found  that  the  Bonny  Best  fills  the  bill. 
It  is  but  a  few  days  later  than  the  Earli- 
ana, and  a  far  better  tomato. 

For  early  potatoes  likewise,  the  Irish 
Cobbler    is    the    one    mainly    grov/n    by 
market  men,  but  for  family  use  I  would 
prefer    the    old    Early    Rose    and    Early 
Ohio  as  being  of  better  quality  than  the 
Irish  Cobbler.     Do  not  use  fresh  stable 
manure  in  the  furrows  for  the  Irish  potar 
toes,  as  it  is  apt  to  encourage  the  scab 
fungus-     You  can  grow  cleaner  potatoes 
with  ( ommercial  fertilizers,  and  you  can 
make   a   home   mixture   where   the  ma- 
terials are  available,  of  equal   parts  of 
cotton  seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate.    In 
other  sections  let  fish  scrap  be  used  in 
place  of  cDtton  seed  meal. 

Some  parties  down  in  Noi^th  Carolina 
are  trying  to  persuade  the  farmers  that 
they  can  make  a  good  fertilizer  by  mak- 
ing it  about  half  ground  limestone.     I 
say,  do  not  mix  lime  or  limestone  In  a 
fertilizer    with    material    contai^lng  or- 
ganic nitrogen  like  cotton  seed  meal  or 
fish  scrap,  nor  with  acid  phosphate.  Lime 
is  not  used  as  a  fertilizer  direct,  but  as 
a  material  for  curing  acidity  in  the  soil 
and  making  soil  conditions  more  .favor- 
able to  many  crops.    But  lime  with  pota- 
toes will  make  soil  conditions  favorable 
to  the  scab  fungus.    The  only  way  to  use 
lime  is  to  harrow  it  into  the  soil  after 
plowing,  to  get  It  well  mixed. 

While   I   always   sow   tomato  seed   in 
February,  about  ten   weeks  before  it  is 
safe  to  set  the  plants  out  in  the  open 
ground,  I  never  sow  eggplant  seed  until 
March. I    These  are  far  more  tender  than 
tomatoes  and   need   the  advancing  sun- 
light.    I  gcow  them  on   in  pots,  finally 
getting   them    into   the   4-inch    size   and 
growing  large   plants   to   turn   out   and 
plant  after  the  soil  gets  well  warmed  In 
late  May  or  early  June. 

Then,  too.  while  I  get  my  extra  early 
round,  smooth  peas  In  the  ground  in  Feb- 
ruary I  never  sow  the  better  wrinkled 
sorts  until  March,  and  the  latest  and  best 
of  all.  Champion  of  England,  not  until 
last  of  March.  Of  course,  there  Is  a  host 
of  varieties,  and  excellent  ones,  of  peas 
In  the  catalogues.  I  use  mainly  the  Sut- 
ton Excelsior  and  Thomas  Laxton,  and 
follow  these  with  Champion  of  England. 
The  cabbage  and  onion  plants  sown  in 
the  cold  frame  will  need  to  be  watched 


rather  closely,  not 'so  much  against  tho 
cold  as  against  getting  them  too  warm. 
We  want  tough  and  hardy  plants  for  set- 
ting early,  for  the  succession  cabbages 
and  the  transplanting  onions  should  bo 
in  the  open  ground  before  all  frosts  are 
over,  as  it  is  important  to  get  them 
out  early.  The  dry  onion  sets,  too,  can 
be  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked,  for  even  If  they  start  above 
ground  the  frosts  of  March  and  April 
will  do  no  harm. 

Beets  can  be  sown  In  a  cold  frame  and 
gotten  to  a  good  size  and  transplanted 
just  as  we  do  other  transplanted  plants, 
and  thus  get  them  earlier.     The  Egyp- 
tian is  the  earliest,  but  the  Eclipse  and 
Model  are  better.    Cauliflower  seed  sown 
in  a  frame  under  glass  will  make  plants 
that  may  be  headed  before  the  weather 
gets  too  hot  if  planted  in  very  rich  soil 
and   pushed  along  with  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda.     Then  in  late  February 
I  sow  some  seed  of  the  Hanson  lettuce 
on    a    warm    border    for    transplanting 
later.     North   of   here  these   should   be 
sown  in  a  frame  under  glass. 

Leek  seed  should  be  sown  as  early' as 
the  soil  can  be  worked.  We  want  to  get 
strong  plants  to  set  after  some  early 
crop,  and  the  leeks  need  the  whole  sea- 
son to  get  large  and  fine  for  winter  use. 
The  American  Flag  leek  is  good,  and  al- 
so the  Carenten, 

Try  some  of  the  novelties  listed  in  the 
new  catalogues,  but  do  not  depend  on  the 
novelties  for  your  crop.     For  the  main 
planting  stick  to  the  standard  varieties. 
The  catalogues  of  the  leading  seedsmen 
are  nowadays  good  Instruction  books  ott 
sowing  dtid  cultivating  vegetables.'   1  al- 
ways   prefer   the    catalogues    of   houses 
that  do  not  print  exaggerated  cuts  of  un- 
heard-of crops.     Had  rather  trust  a  Arm 
whose  catalogue  is  Illustrated  with  half- 
tone pictures  from  actual  photographs. 
There  is  now  a  strong  movement  among 
business   men   of  standing  to   maks   no 
statements  in   advertising  that  are  not 
strictly  true,  and  seedsmen  should  follow 
this  rule  in  their  catalogues. 

See  that  all  garden  tools  are  In  good 
condition,  the  seed  drill  clean  and  In 
good  working  shape  and  the  hand  wheel 
cultivators  not  lying  outdoors  and  rust- 
ing. A  rusty  tool  will  not  be  as  satisfac- 
tory as  a  clean,  bright  one. 

Do  not  defer  a  moment  In  getting  your 
seed  supply,  for  some  things,  Ifke  beans 
and  sweet  corn,  are  going  to  be  hard  to 
get  later,  and  even  now  the  supply  is 
scanty.  Some  varieties  of  sweet  corn  are 
quoted  now  at  $15  a  bushel.  I  always 
order  my  full  supply  of  garden  seeds  in 
January,  ~  as  then  the  eeedsman  has 
plenty  of  time  to  rush  them  to  me  and 
the  stocks  are  not  depleted.  ^ 


Arranging  Gardens  on  Paper 

If  one  is  arranging  a  garden  on  paper, 
the  location  of  the  vegetables  should  be 
planned  In  such  a  way  as  to  keep  those 
of  similar  cultural  conditions  together. 
The  perennials,  such  as  rhubarb,  aspara- 
gus,    horseradish    and    winter    oelons, 
should  be  located  at  one  side  with  such 
full  season  crops  as  parsnips,  salsify  and 
Swiss  chard.     The  shorter   season  cool 
crops,  such  as  early  cabbage,  onions,  spin- 
ach, lettuce,  radishes,  beets,  carrots  and 
peas,  come  next  In  order  of  their  plant- 
ing, and  finally  the  warmer  plants,  such 
as  sweet  corn,  beaas,  tomatoes,  peppers, 
eggplant,  cucumbers  and  melons.— L.  M. 
Montgomery,  Ohio  College  of  A^l. 


HORTICULTURE 


Editad  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Nursery  Stock 

Orchard  owners,  farmers  and  would-be 
back-yard  horticulturists  are  now  busy 
looking  over  nursery  catalogues  to  see 
what  fruit  tfees  or  other  nursery  stock 
they  are  going  to  need  for  their  spring 
planting.  When  one  views  the  large 
number  of  nursery  firms  in  the  United 
States  and  thinks  of  the  Immense  num- 
ber of  trees  they  grow  annually  it  makes 
one  wonder  where  all  the  nursery  trees 
go  to.  Everybody,  however,  likes  to  pick 
fruit  from  his  own  tree,  and  there  are 
several  million  "everybodies"  In  this 
country. 

In  picking  out  a  nursery  tree  there  are 
several  points  to  keep  in  mind.     First, 
what  variety  shall  be  chosen,  and  sec- 
ondly, what  age  tree  shall  be  purchased 
and  what  size  shall  It  be.     It  would  be 
impossible  In   a  short  Article   to   desig- 
nate the  proper  varieties  for  all  sections. 
If  you  are  an  orchardlst  you  probably 
have  your  opinions  pretty  well  formed 
as  to  what  varieties  you  will  grow.     If 
you  are  an  amateur  you  may  or  may  not 
choose  wisely.     It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule 
to  choose  a  variety  that  some  one   In 
your  locality  has  succeeded  with.    If  you 
have  your  heart  set  on'some  variety  that 
takes  yotir  eye  and  none  of  your  neigh- 
})ors  or  acquaintances  have  grown  it  or 
know  anything  of  Its  merits  or  demerits, 
write  to  your  state  horticulturist  at  your 
expejiment  station;  he  can  usually  put 
you  straight  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
likely  to  succeed  in  your  location.  Never 
pick  a  variety  simply  because  it  has  done 
well   at    some   other   place   a   thousand 
miles  away. 

What    age    shall    nursery    stock    be? 
.\pples  may  be  one,  two  or  three  years 
old.     Very  few   people,   however,   plant 
three-year-old  stock.     It  Is  much  better 
to  select  a  two  or  a  one-year-old  tree. 
Most   commercial   orchardists    prefer   a 
one-year-old  tree.    On  some  soils  and  In 
some  localities,  two-year-old  trees  do  bet- 
ter.   Peach  trees,  when  planted,  should 
never  be  older  than  one  year.    Pears  are 
usually    two   years   old,   although    some 
varieties  are  best  at  one  year.    European 
1)1  um  stock  should  be  two  years  old,  as 
sliould    most    of   the    American    plums. 
Japanese    plums   are    probably    best   as 
one-year-old     nursery    stock.      Cherries 
sliould  be  two  years  old,  ap  the  one-year- 
oiii  stock  is  rarely  large  enough  to  safely 
tritnsplant.    Grapes  are  best  at  one  year, 
although  most  nurseries  can  furnish  two- 
>•  ir-old  roots.  As  to  size,  the  writer  pre^ 
fus  a  medium  sized  tree  to  the  large, 
overgrown  trees  so  often  advertised.  For 
tw oyear-old  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry 
pt()(  k  the  3  to  4-foot  class  will  most  often 
i'love  successful.    Smaller  classes  at  this 
i'Ke  are  liable  to  be  dwarfed  and  will  not 
«iart    off    properly.      With    one-yeai-old 
tr.  OS  of  apple  and  pear  the  largest  class 
Dnrchasable   will    probably   be  best   for 
fil'iing    planting.      For    fall    planting    I 
^vould    prefer,    again,    a    medium    sized 
^■t  e.    Peaches  of  the  3  to  4-foot  class  are 
ni^st   apt    to    prove    successful.      "June 
fMids"  do  well  for  spring  planting.    One 
'  innot  expect  to  get  as  large  a  tree  In 
'  J'ine  buds"  as  from  ordinary  budded 
stock. 

A  nursery  tree  does- not  necessarily 
nave  to  be  straight  and  thick  trunked  to 
h*'  good  nursery  stock.  Some  varieties 
d"  not  grow  that  way.  For  example. 
"orsery  stock  of  Williams  Early  Red 
apple  that  Is  stout  and  perfectly  straight 
!'>  quite  apt  to  prove  to  be  some  other 
«'nd  of  an  apple  when  It  comes  into 
J""arlng.  as  Williams  does  not  grow 
^^raight  when  youns:.  Rnd  straight  trees 


should  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  I  once 
planted  several  hundred  Jonathan,  and 
some  of  the  trees  as  they  came  from  the 
nursery  looked  too  thrifty.  I  viewed 
them  with  misgivings,  as  they  looked  too 
good.  These  trees  came  into  bearing  a 
couple  of  years  ago  nnd  sure  enough 
those  nice,  large,  thrifty  Jonathans 
proved  to  be  York  Imperials  when  they 
bore  apples. 

Nursery  stock  should  be  promptly 
cared  for  when  it  is  received.  If  packed 
in  bundles,  open  the  bundles  and  heel 
In  the  stock  at  once.  If  the  stock  is 
frozen,  bury  it  entirely  for  a  few  days 
in  order  that  It  may  thaw  out  gradually. 
Do  not  expose  the  roots  of  nursery  stock 
to  the  air  any  longer  than  Is  necessary. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  stock  has 
been  heeled  In  until  root  growth  starts 
and  Is  then  dug  up  and  taken  to  the 
field  for  planting.  Protect  all  such  roots 
by  either  taking  thiem  to  the  planting 
place  in  a  tub  of  water  or  carefully  wrap- 
ping them  in  a  moist  blanket  or  burlap 
sacking. 


Spraying  Peaches  for  Leaf  Curl 

Leaf  curl  is  a  very  troublesome  disease 
of  the  peach,  especially  so  on  Elbertas. 
No  doubt  thousands  of  peach  trees  are 
seriously  Injured  each  year  by  this  dis- 
ease.   Fortunately  it  is  a  trouble  that  is 
easily  controlled   if  taken   In  time,   but 
unfortunately    a    great    many    growers 
take  no  steps  for   Its  control  until  the 
disease  appears  and  then  It  Is  too  late. 
Up    to   a    cDuple   of   years    ago   It    was 
thought  that  the  only  way  to  combat  the 
disease  was  to  spray  in  the  spring  just 
as  the  bud  scales  began  to  open.     The 
experiment  at  Cornell  Uni\'ersity,  how- 
ever, has  successfully  demonstrated  that 
fall  spraying  of  peach  trees  with  lime- 
sulphur  spray  at  scale  strength,  or  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  efficiently  control 
the  leaf  curl.     This  will  make  It  possi- 
ble for  many  to  controi  the  disease  much 
more   easily  than   formerly.       Work   is 
usually  piled  up  In  the  spring  and  If  no 
scale   is   present   the   peach   orchard   Is 
liable  not   to  get   sprayed.     Of  course, 
this  Information  is  too  late  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  leaf  curl  for  the  present  sear 
son  by  fall  spraying,  yet  the  trouble  can 
be  easily  controlled  by  the  scale  spray 
this  spring  if  the  application  Is  delayed 
until  the  bud  scales  are  just  beginning 
to  open. 


Big  Reduction  in 
Land  Clearing  Costs 

TKe  recent  land  clearing  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
have  revolutionized  methods  and  es- 
tablished conclusively  much  lo^er  clear- 
ing costs  per  acre. 

These    tests   covered    the  use  of  stump  pullers    and    farm 
powder  separately  and  in  combination. 

The    leading    kinds    of   stump   pullers— hand    and    power 
—were  represented.     The  dynamite  used  was 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

These  tests  proved  the  following  imporuuit  facts: 

«„t  ,lf,*;rJ«  *^*^tf^^?***  ^'°"  ^"°*  Powders  win'in  most  soils  blast 
out  stumps  as  well  as  the  moreexpensive  30%  and  40%  grades. 

n„Ilp?"!f";:;I*'*»K°'"u**'"***  ""'.^^  ^^  ^"^  *""«  Po^d«  and  a  stump 
puller  IS  often  tho  cheapest  and  best  way  to  clear  land. 

3rd— Properly  pUced    charges    fired    with     a    blasting     machine 
Sq'tiir'ed.  •    '^"    *"'°""*'    •*""«**^    •"^    <^o"    °f    '^^    dyo'^it* 

^      ^!A^~^u^^r\  ^'^.^  *^°"*  °'  dynamite  is  more  than  offset  by  the  im- 
proved  methods  developed  by  the  University's  Demonstration^ 

1     ^^.*i*  ''®*"**  **^®  average  farmer  can  now  clear  his  stump  cov*red 
land  at  less  cost  per  acre  than  before  the  war.  covered 

Write  Now  for  Full  Information 

i.r,.^,''i^''.'.l"""  T'*''  *'""•>  coirered   land   ihould   know  the  foil 
facu  about  tb..  modem  method  of  Und  clearing.     Write  todiy  l« 
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VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE  tellinr  all  about  plantinr  and  cai«  offn.it  tree. 
To^,  etc.   It  pay.  to  buy  direct-no  middleman';  profit     WriUfoJ?,;iir" 
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T3e— Last  Forever 
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DIBBLE'S  SEED 
POTATOES 


50,000 
bushels 


Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  thta  department  will  be  annwered  qiieHtions  relatioK  to  soils  and  their  improvement,  fleld  crcipe  and  the 
use  ot  lime.  Questions  shuuld  be  addressed  to  tlie  "Sjolls  and  Field  Crops"  depkrtment,  care  of  The  Practical 
Farmer.  Piiiladeluhia.  t'a. 


Norihein  grown  (rom  selected  stock  Seed,  saved  from 
fields  that  weie  free  from  blight,  the  best  fifteen  var- 
ieties—early,  intermediate  and  late,  in  any  quantify 
from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Investigate  Dibble's  New  Round  White  for 

main  crop,  a  I'ouio  that  has  been  tesitd  bv  over  1000 
of  our  customers  who  pronounced  it— "The  best 
Potato  they  ever  grew.'  Over  100  wrote— "it  outvield- 
ed  other  sorts  grown  alongside  over  two  to  one." 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  devotes  four 
pages  of  description  and  testimonials  to  this  wonder- 
ful Potato  and  we  send  it  Free  to  every  Tarmer  togeth- 
er with  ten  samples  of  Farm  Seeds  and  Dibble's  new 
book  on  Al/alia  culture.  Ask  for  yours  now.    Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  E.  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 

HeadQuarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Potatoes  were  never  so  scarce.  Smallest  per  capita 
crop  on  record.     Prices  are  high  and  going  higher. 

There  are  nearly  2(100  acres  in  our  Seed  l-arms  and 
we  sell  Seed  Potatoes  lower  than  the  same  quality 
can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere  as  we  ship 


rom  OurFarmstdVburs 


Hoffman's  Northwest  Clover  Seed 

Selected  from  the  states 
alonpr  the  Canadian  bor- 
der and  from  the  districts 
adjacent  to  the  Black  Hills 
and  Rocky  Mountains, 
"NORTHWEST"  CLO- 
VER is 

Earlier,  Hardier 
and  More  Prodnctive 

The  enperiority  of  "NORTH- 
WEST^' Alfalfa  Seed  has  long 
been  acknowledi^cd.  Clover 
Seed,  Alsike  and  Timothy 
Seed  grown  in  the  Northwest 
have  a  like  advantage.  It  is 
earlier^  beceu.se  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  matures— 
hardier,  because  of  it3  stir- 
vival  of  Northwest  winters— 
more  productive,  because 
of  its  extreme  vitality. 
NORTHWKST"  Grass  Seed 
succeeds  where  other  fail. 
Less  "NORTHWEST"  seed 
need  be  sown  per  acre. 

Hoffman's  1917  Catalog 

is  full  'of  valuable  hints  forcrow- 
IriB  crops.  It  offrrs  Seed  Oats,' 
Corn,  Pntatops,  Field  I'eas  and 
Beans,  Alfalfa  and  Cnna  Seeds. 
It  IB  trt^v  with  a  packet  of  need* 
aamplea.lf  you  mention  thispaper 

A.  H.  NOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisvillc,  Laoeastor  Co.,  Pn, 
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CrowN 


DRILLS 


P 
^ 


The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market— 
backt>d  by  3.3  years 
tnanufacturintr  ex- 
perience. E<iuippcd 
with   Jessup  force 

accurate.  Lightest  d'^t^^'^Klo 
r^r  of  centre  relieves  horse  of  neck 

H^ft^^  i'^"''-^"  ^y  *?"^  wheels-noside 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.     Draw  bars  of 

fn^^^^^'^^^^'i  ?**  bending  or  tXis^t- 
inp.  Wood  or  steel  f  ranit—wood  or  steel 

S^SrJf;!   "*^'  ?*"»^'«  iJi-^c  and  DouWe 

ffmp^.;.    Also  ( rown    Traction  Sprayers, 
Lime  Sowers  and  Griiss  S.  t-ticrs.     Write  for 
catalog-nowl    It's  a  money-saver 
CrewB  M^.  C«b 


^ 


7  Wayat  St.  Plidpi.  N.  T.   ^ 


V^VouALirr/'-* 


[ORE 
ONEY 


'■*'*'*"  for  tenant  more 

money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.     Afents  wanted. 

Tke  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
^     CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  Yorli.  Baltimore.  Buflfalo. 
Philadelphia.  Boston,  Detroit. 
'     Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  etc. 


BusTfoFFii 


TABLETS 
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NO  MIXING, 

,Rt*OY  TO  fltO 
ASK  VOtW  SUPPLY 

T"d  J    ' 


Manure  as  a  Source  of  Potash 

Since  commercial  potash  as  an  ingredi- 
ent of  fertilizers  cannot  be  secured,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to 
other  sources  of  this  valuable  plant  food. 
The  faimer  does  not  always  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  has  in  animal  manure 
a  very  fair  supply  of  potash.  A  ton  of 
mixed  stable  manure  contains  10  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  10  pounds  of  potash.  It  only  re- 
quires about  1  pound  of  potash  to  grow 
a  bushel  of  grain.  Hence  an  application 
of  8  tons  of  manure  would  supply  80 
pounds  of  potash,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  produce  75  bushels  of  corn.  Not  all 
manure,  however,  contains  10  pounds  of 
potash  per  ton.  Manure  from  which  the 
urine  has  been  allowed  to  drain  away 
through  lack  of  absorbent  materials,  or 
manure  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  has  lost  a  large  proportion  of 
its  content  of  potash.  Nearly  90  per  cent, 
of  the  potash  contained  in  stable  manure 
is  found  in  the  liquid  portion.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  handling  the  manure 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquid  may  be 
retained.  It  is  only  necessary  to  use 
plenty  of  bedding  or  absorbent  materia! 
so  that  the  urine  may  be  taken  up  and 
then  not  allowed  to  leach  away  under 
the  action  of  rain.  The  losses  of  nitro- 
gen through  fermentation  or  heating 
which  may  come  about  through  careless 
handling  of  the  manure  does  not  affect 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Han- 
dling manure  so  as  to  preserve  the  pot- 
ash is  less  difficult  than  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  through  fermentation. 
Manure  well  cared  for  furnishes  a  well 
balanced  ration  for  crops  with  respect 
to  nitrogen  and  potash.  Since  the  con- 
tent of  phosphoric  acid  is  only  about 
half  of  either  nitrogen  or  potash  it  is 
well  to  reinforce  the  manure  with  from 
30  to  40  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
ton.  In  other  words,  if  8  tons  of  manure 
are  applied  per  acre  about  300  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  should  go  with  it.  The 
acid  phosphate  may  be  applied  every  day 
or  two  in  the  stalls  as  the  manure  ac- 
cumulates. In  this  way  it  becomes  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  manure.  If 
this  method  is  not  convenient  the  mar 
nure  may  be  applied  to  the  land,  plowed 
under  and  the  acid  phosphate  drilled  in 
just  before  the  crop  is  planted.  Experi- 
ments at  the  Ohio  Station  carried 
through  a  number  of  years,  have  shown 
that  the  crop  producing  value  of  manure 
is  greatly  Increased  by  the  use  of  acid 
phosphate.  Manure  is  not  well  balanced 
with  respect  to  the  proportions  of  the 
three  plant  food  ingredients,  hence  phos- 
phoric acid  should  be  used  with  it  as  a 
supplement. 

The    question    naturally    arises    how 
shall  we  use  manure  to  the  best  advan- 
tage under  the  present  conditions?     in 
order  to  distribute  the  supply  of  potash 
as  widely  as  possible  It  would  seem  best 
to  apply  a  smaller  quantity  of  manure 
per  acre.     This  may   well   be  done   for 
corn  or  potatoes,  especially  where  a  good 
sod  is  being  turned  o-  where  the  land 
has  received  a  good  coat  of  manure  once 
or  twice  during  the  rotation.    Undoubt- 
edly, better  results  will  be  obtained  on  all 
sod   if  a   light  coat  of  manure  can   be 
turned  under.    Even  if  only  3  or  4  tons 
per  acre  are  used  this  will  supply  those 
organisms  which  will  more  rapidly  break 
down  the  vegetable  matter  held  by  the 
sod  and  make  it  available  for  plant  use 
It  Is  true  that  the  soil  will  furnish  a 
proportion  of  the  potash  demanded  b^ 


the  plant.  Then  if  manure  that  is  well 
cared  for  is  supplemented  by  acid  phos- 
phate it  will  give  about  as  profitable  re- 
turns as  may  be  expected.  Large  quan- 
tities of  manure  per  acre  supply  a  little 
too  much  nitrogen  for  the  best  results, 
especially  with  corn.  A  little  less  ma- 
nure to  which  Is  added  acid  phosphate 
will  give  better  results,  especially  under 
present  conditions  of  the  fertilizer  trade. 


Testing  Seed  Corn 
Now   is   a  good   time   to  go  over  the 
stock  of  seed  corn  which  was  saved  last 
fall,  and  carefully  sefect  the  better  ty^es 
for  planting.     In  gathering  a  large  num- 
ber of  ears  only  a  rather  superficial  ex- 
amination can  be  made.    The  ear  may  be 
large  enough  and  have  some  of  the  de- 
sirable characteristics  of  a  good  seed  ear, 
but  closer  inspection  may  reveal  points 
that  are  not  desirable.     This  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  gathering  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  ears  than  will  be  re- 
quired for  planting.     The  depth  of  ker- 
nel, along  with  its  shape,  should  be  con- 
sidered;   likewise    the    arrangement    of 
kernels  on  the  butt  and  tip  of  the  ear. 
The  maximum  amount  of  shelled  grain 
is  found  on  ears  with  the  butts  and  tips 
well  filled  out.     The  kernels  should  be 
of  good  thickness  and  about  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  long  as  wide.     The  shape 
should  approach  that  of  a  wedge,  but  not 
pointed.    A  kernel  of  fair  thickness  will 
give  the  greatest  density  or  weight,  and 
generally  indicates  vigor.    After  the  best 
types  of  ears  have  been  chosen  from  the 
seed  stock  it  is  well  to  test  each  ear  to 
see  if  it  will  grow.    Even  -vhen  seed  corn 
has  been  given  the  best  attention  in  har- 
vesting and   storing   there   is   a  chance 
that  some  of  the  ears  will  not  germinate 
or  are  weak.       No  one  can   determine 
positively  by  inspection  which  ears  will 
not  grow.    Since  one  ear  plants  so  many 
hills   (about  one- fourteenth  of  an  acre) 
it  is  Important  to  have  every  ear  furnish 
good,  strong  seed.     Any  one  can  easily 
detect  and  discard  the  poor  seed  ears  by 
the  following  method:    After  selecting 
the  ears  you  wish  to  plant,  lay  them  In 
rows  upon  a  table,  platform,  or  on  the 
floor.    At  the  butt  of  each  ear  Inscribe  a 
number  on  the  floor,  using  chalk  or  pen- 
cil.   Number  the  ears  consecutively  from 
one  to  the  last.    From  near  the  tip,  mid- 
dle and  butt  of  each  ear  remove  three  or 
four  kernels,  ten  in  all,  from  each  ear. 
Then  take  a  shallow'box  3  or  4  feet  square 
and  about  3  or  4  Inches  deep  and  place 
In  It  about  2  inches  of  sand  or  old  saw- 
dust.   Moisten  It  down  well,  spread  over 
the  sand  a  white  muslin  cloth,  cut  to  fit, 
which  has  been  marked  off  into  2-inch 
squares  with  a  lead  pencil.    The  squares 
are  numbered  in  order  from  one  In  the 
upper  left-Jiand  corner,  to  the  last  square 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.     If  one 
is  to  test  a  large  quantity  of  seed  at  one 
time,  several  boxes  are  needed.       Now 
place  the  kernels  on  the  squares,  those 
from  ear  No.  1  on  square  No.  1,  'and  so 
on  until  the  box  Is  filled.    Place  over  the 
kernels  a  cloth  a  little  larger  than  the 
first  one  and  cover  with  a  quarter  Inch 
of  sand.    Moisten  thoroughly  and  place 
the  box  In  a  room  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  70  degrees.     In  four 
or   five  days   most   of  the  kernels  will 
have    sprouted,    and    In    a    week    those 
which  have  not  germinated  may  be  con- 
sidered dead.    Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  disarrange  the  kernels  on  their  re- 
spective squares  when  the  upper  cloth 
Is  removed.    If  the  kernels  on  a  ceruin 


E.  FRANK  COE 

Fertilizers 

1857-1917 

npHE  Business  ,Far- 
mers'  Standard  for 
over  60  years,  and  more 
progrressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet- 
ter Goods.  Askfornew 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers. 

WE  WANT  MORE   AGENTS 

Address  Mail  Division 

The  GOE-MORTIMER  GO. 

51  Chambiirs  St.,  New  York 

SUBSIDIARY  OF 
THr  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO.  , 


■IBOKM 

Fann,  Gaidea  and  Ordurd  Toob 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questloiw: 
How  can  1  grow  crops  at  Jeast  ex- 
pense 7  How  can  1  get  my  BDrayiniF 
done  and  on  time  ?    Use  an 

IRON  AGE  r^^'- 


No.  115-P 
Greatest 
combined 
field  and 
orcomrtj 
■prayar 


Sprays  JO  rows  potato^,  6 
rows  canteloupea,  cucum- 
bers, etc.  at  one  operation 
and  at  200  pounds  pressore. 
The  first  and  only  sprayer 
aJupled  for  BO  rapiil  field- 
work  and,  at  the  same  time.un- 
exrelled  lor  orchard  u»e.  Driv- 

&"J';!.*J',.?"-  **•  NEW  WAY 
BNGINE-^uickly  Inter- 
chanfi-eable  with  our  nfw  Iron  , 
AseEnarinaDiKirer.  We  make 
fullUna  of  t>oUto,  aprayiiw, 
InrattnK  and  rardan  tooU. 


. Mi . .. .  _..jBg  and  nrdan  too„. 
WriU  today  for7re«  bookM: 


BrtemanMTgCa.Box  IH,  Grenlo<^N.J« 
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♦h    v'JV      *^p''*f^'"'*  frawJom  from  repair  billi  make 
the  Yi.rk  Force  Feed  Oram  aad  Fertiliser  Drill  worth  mort 
th.nijh  It  doe»  not  cost  mare       Positive  force  feed  of  eraiii 
and  fertiliier    with  chain  drive      No  cog  geari  to  wear  out 
or  pt    o»t.     Fertilizer  and   grain  fee<l  independent    and 
iniUntly  (topped  or  regulated  while  Drill  is  in  operatit.n 
High  grade  iteel  saves  weight  and  increase*  rtrenitth.    I'm-  i 
proved  cast  and  steel  bearings  defy  the  wear  where  most 
wear  comes      Don't  baj  a  DriU.  CultivOor,  Harrow.  Lima 
Spreader.    Potato 
Digger  or  any  other  j 
piece  of  Farm  Ma- 
chinery   before 
writing  for  our 
special  catalog. 
State  what  ma- J 
chine  you  wantf 
and  give  your 
dealer's  name. 

Henrh  A 

DroniKrold  Co^ 

1626  Sixth  Ave..  York.  Piu 


;»THE  TOWER  CULTIVATOR  ^ 

Does  Not  Disturb 

NATURE'S  e  OWN  WAY 


The  above  illustrates  NATURE'S 
own  way  assisted  by  the  best  mulch 
made  with  a  cultivator  that  protects 
the  root  system. 

Mr.  Parmer:  It  is  your  duty  to 
assist  NATURE  if  possible,  then 
why  use  a  tool  that  you  know  de- 
stroys much  of  the  root  system? 

The  greater  the  root  system  the 
more  nourishment  supplied  to  the 
corn  plant  which  insures  a  larger 
y'oWf  better  and  earlier  matured 

The  "Tower"  cultivates  thorough- 
ly from  row  to  row,  is  very  easily 
handled  and  extremely  light  in  draft 
(it  18  a  boy's  friend);  it  is  sure 
death  to  cockleburs,  morning-glories 
and  all  weeds.  Four  hoes  and  two 
garden  rakes  cultivate  8  acres  a  day 
—one  man  and  team. 

Every  cultivator  is  ideal  and  com- 
plete for  all  cultivations  first  to  last 
and  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  corn- 
belt. 

Our  book  *'20th  Century  Com  Cul- 
ture    is  ready,  free  for  the  asking. 

All  ''Tower''  tools  have  the  name 

on  the  tongue,  look  for  it. 
Manufactured  only  at  Mendota,  111. 

THI  J.D.TOWHIASONSCO..  Rfn. 

B8th  Street,  JMIimata,  IlL 


sqiiaie,  say  No.  4,  fail  to  sprout,  go  to 
the  seed  ears  and  pick  out  No.  4  and 
throw  it  in  the  feed  bin.  If  only  one  or 
two  kernels  in  a  square  fail  to  germi- 
pate,  the  eaf  from  which  they  came 
should  not  be  used  for  seed.  By  this 
iv.ethod  of  testing  it  is  possible  for  the 
grower  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  his 
seed  corn  will  grow.  During  the  late 
;viiiter  is  a  good  time  to  examine  the 
teed  ears  and  make  the  germination  test. 
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The  Use  of  Straw  for  Soil  and 

Crop  Improvement 

Pure  straw  unmixed  with  manure  can 
often  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  soil 
ini!  lovement..  If  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy 
,  111}  nature  a  moderate  quantity  of  straw 
turned  under  will  prove  decidedly  bene- 
ficial. This  Is  due  to  better  aeration  and 
ventilation  which  straw  provides  for 
soils  of  this  character.  The  lightening 
of  the  soil  due  to  the  straw  turned  under 
also  increases  the  water-holding  capacity 
ot  clay  soils.  It  also  prevents  this  type 
of  .soil  from  running  together.  Of  course, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  straw  be  evenly 
spread  before  it  is  turned  by  the  plow. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  light  coating 
of  short  straw  applied  to  wheat  during 
the  winter  greatly  increases  the  chances 
of  .<^ecuring  a  good  catch  of  Red  clover. 
In   this   case   also  the  straw   should   be 
short  and  evenly  spread  over  the  wheat. 
The  short  straw  and  chaff  make  an  excel- 
lent mulch   through   the   winter  and   in 
tht  spring  the  newly  seeded  clover  will 
find  a  lodgment  that  furnishes  the  mois- 
ture necessary  for  prompt  germination 
and  continued  growth.  The  OhloExperi- 
nitiit  Station   found   very   beneficial   re- 
sults from  the  use  of  straw  on  clover 
\vh«^n  applied  to  the  wheat  as  described 
above.     The  great  difficulty  in  applying 
straw  both  to  be  plowed  under  and  for 
top  dressing  wheat   is   to   distribute   it 
evenly.      Machines    are    now    perfected 
which  greatly  facilitate  this  work. 


Spring  Fertilizers  for  Wheat 
It  is  too  late  now  to  increase  your  1917 
winter  wheat  acreage,  but  it  is  possible 
to  increase  your  yield  per  acre  from  15 
to  50  per  cent,  by  spending  a  little  more 
money.  Crop  experts  assert  that  the 
coming  wheat  crop  is  bound  to  bring 
excellent  prices,  and  extra  bushels  at 
harvest  time  will  mean  extra  dollars. 
Labor  costs  and  other  overhead  charges 
per  bushel  are  kept  down  and  net  profits 
shoved ^up  wheil  greater  yields  per  acre 
are  obtained. 

For  wheat  fields  not  fertilized  last  fall 
nor  manured  during  the  winter,  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  recomniends 
for  application  in  early  spring,  on  nearly 
all  soils  that  have  been  under  long  culti- 
vation, from  200  to  300  pounds  of  acid 
Phosphate  to  the  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda 
has  paid  for  itself  in  some  experimental 
field  tests,  but  the  present  cost  of  potas- 
sium prohibits  Its  use  this  year. 

In    the    station's    fertility    tests    100 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  has  produced 
'n^rease    in    the    yields    of    corn,    oats. 
^hiat  and  hay  worth  more  than  $4  at 
ordinary   farm   prices.     Nitrate  of  soda 
"5PU  alone  has  been  unprofitable,  but  Its 
addition  to  acid  phosphate  has  paid  well 
on  Wooster  soil,  although   barely  suffi- 
cient to  justify  its  use  at   Strongsville, 
J-ermantown  and  Carpenter  substations, 
fhese  materials  may  easily  be  sown  by 
hand  in  the  spring  before  growth  starts 
and  are  readily  soluble  in  the  soil  for 
l^e  use  of  plants.     Because  of  the  lim- 
bed response  of  wheat  to  potassium  and 
^oause  of  its  high  price  this  year,  the 
^^perlment  station  advises  against  the 
e   Of    this    element    for    the    present 
iZ     crop,  and  urgea  farmers  to  pre- 
turl!  ^'V  ***''»y»»'d  manure  carefully  to 
•«wy  tbe  DecesMUT  potaealum. 


Free  >5«p.ge 

1  W\.£JL  reference 
book — tells  all  about  a  com- 
plete line  of  farm  implementt 
and  how  to  adjust  and  use 
many  of  them.  A  practical 
encycl<^>edia  of  farm  imple- 
ments.    Worth  dollars. 

Describes  and  illustrates 
Plows  for  Tractors;  Walking 
and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows; 
Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows;  Dis^^ 
Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet 
Tools;     Farm    and    Mountain 


Wai 


Wagons;  Manure  opreaders; 
Inside  Cup  and  Portable  Grain 
Elevators;  Corn  Shelters;  Hajr 
Loaders;  Stackers;  Rakes; 
Mowers  and  Side  Delivery 
Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffw 
Headers;  Grain  Drills;  Seed- 
ers;    Grain  and  Com  Binders. 


This  book  will  b«  sent  fro*  to 
.  ovoryone  stating  what  implo- 
ment*  h«  ia  interaatad  in  and 
asking  for  Package  No.  X-3. 

JOHN   Deere.   Moune,  III. 


John  Deere  Corn 

Planters 

Ajccuracy  in  a  corn 
planter  means  uni- 
form drop--  number 
of  kernels  the  same  in 
each   and   every  hill. 

If    the    planter    misses 

_  only  six  kernels  in   every 

John  Deere  No.  999  100  hlUs,  the  loss  in  yield  is 

SieTohn ^D^erl'  n"    ""^^^^^   *^°   ^""^^^^^   P^^   «"«' 

r^'sii/piaS^'^sSrt  ^.Accuracy  in  planting  has  been 

face  of  hopper  hot-  *"^    '"^^'*    object    in    designing 

torn  and  openings  to  John  Decfc  planters.    One  of  the 

seed  cells  are  oblique,  many    advantages    of    usine    a 

mov:*To"J;rd '^^nd  J^^n  Deere  planter  is  that  with 

enter    the    cells    in  proper    handling    it    will    plant 

ttr'*"    Ti!""'-!  ****•*:  practically  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in 

h:v"eto'b;ri[ip1;:d"on  <^^«'y  ^iU.  as  desired. 

edge. 

Merely   move    foot 
lever     to     change 
number  of  kernel*     _ 
per    hill. 

Drilling  distan- 
ce*    varied,     and  > 
change  hilling  to     «>-l 
drilling    or    back 
to    hilling    made 
eaaily. 


The    Syrneua* 

Spring  Harrow  i*  un« 
cloggable;  has  direct 
draft  without  aide 
motion.  *imple  and 
po*itiveadju*tment*. 
Any  number  of  *ec- 
tions  may  be  com- 
bined. 

Plain  or  rever*ible 
point,  high  carbon 
■teel  teeth  without 
bolt  holes. 

Syracuse  harrow* 
are  unuaually  *trong. 


'^'T  '^-tr 


Syracuse  Quality 

Syracuse  Farm  Implements 
are  the  result  of  over  forty  years 
study  and  experience.  Quality 
has  always  been  the  company's 
motto. 

Every  Syracuse  implement  is 
scientifically  designed,  and  is 
built  of  the  best  material  obtain- 
able. To  assure  its  uniformity 
and  keep  the  quality  of  iron  up 
to  the  high  Syracuse  standard, 
a  complete  chemical  laboratory 
is  maintained  by  the  company. 
A  careful  analysis  is 
made  of  each  day's 
melt.  When  you  buy 
a  Syracuse  implement 
you  cjpti  be  assured 
that  you  will  get  sat* 
isfaction. 


^ John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 

Syracuse  Plows  have  an  en- 
I  viable  field  record  among  farm- 
ers in  chilled  or   combination 
plow  territory.  |J^ 

Here  is  a  feature  that  is  ap- 
preciated by  the  man  who  buys 
a  Syracuse  Plow.      Extras  or- 
idered  will  be  duplicates  of  the 
'original  parts.    Bolt  holes  will  be 
in  the  right  place.    Every  part 
will  fit.     In  fact  all  necessary 
parts   that   go  into   a   Syracuse 
Plow  could  be  ordered  as  repairs 
and  when  received  built  into  a 
complete  plow.    Extra  parts  are 
exact  duplicates — no 
feroyble  results. 


THE    JOHN 
TRADE 


P^A 


m^k 


^A^ 


The  John  Deere 
Two- Way  Plow  work* 
equally  well  on  hill- 
aide    and    level  land. 

A  slight  foot  pros- 
sureswingsframeand 
accurately  locate* 
plow  bottom. 

Automatic  shifting 
hitch — clevi*  cannot 
fail  to  nM>v«  to  po*i- 
tion. 

AutonialTc  hor*« 
lift.  Operator**  foot 
•ngage*  latch  —  pull 
of  team  raises  the  bot- 
tom. Hand  lever  al*o 
provided. 

Wide     tread  —  ore- 
vent*  tipping  on  hill- 
aide*. 
Steel  frame— etrong. 

Made  expre**ly  for 
Eaatern  condition*. 
Can  be  equipped  with 
•11  *tyle*  of  bottonaa. 


Todesignateand  brand 
^ their  goods,  "Deere  & 
Company,"  usethe  "leap- 
ing deer"  trade  mark.  It 
is  the  best  known  imple- 
ment trade  mark  in  the 
world. 

The  reason  that  it  is  so 
well  known  is  because  of 
the  high  quality  of  the 
implements   themselves. 

Prestige  in  farm  im- 
plements is  obtained  sojie- 
ly  through  the  superior 
merits  of  the  goods. 

The  permanent  pres- 
tige of  John  Deere  imple- 
ments has  been  main- 
tained by  the  company's 
strict  adherence  to  prin- 


ciples of  manufacture 
that  originally  made  the 
goods  popular. 

The  "leaping  deer" 
trade  mark  is  Deere  flk 
Company's  stamp  of  ap. 
provaL  It  distinguishes 
John  Deere  Implements 
from  inferior  goods.  It 
means  that  the  imple- 
ment was  made  in  a 
John  Deere  factory,  in 
the  John  Deere  way.  It 
is  a  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction and  an  insurance 
policy  against  disappoint- 
ment. 

Look  for  the  John 
Deere  trade  mark  when 
you  buy. 


John  Deere,  Moline.  Illinois 


^toHii  The  Guarantee  Spreader  w2sn>S 


Y»ur  caMoa  is  ptiniti 
im  6  cohrs.  Wktt*  shall 
wt  s«*if  it  fe  7 


QUALITY  is  ber  middle  name. 

All  along  the  line  from  w  heels  to  neck-yoke 
QUALITY  PREVAILS,  and  for  standing 
up  to  hard  work  THE  OUARANTKE 
^READER  never  ha*  had  an  equal.  SHE 
T^x^^  ^'^^^^^^  your  lime,  GROUND 
LIMESTONE,  or  commercial  fertilizer* 
evenly,  or  If  you  desire  to  puab  the  spreader 
lever  down.  She  sows  in  rows.  You  will  like 
the  special  patented  featarea  «urh  as  shifUnR 
clutch,  spreading  attachment,  and  the  splder- 
Bteel-hlade-for<»  fef-d.  Have  $15.oo  by  being 
the  flrut  on*  in  your  county  to  purcbase  tb* 
GtARANTKE  SPREADER. 

Better  write  us  TOD  A  Y.    Thank  you 

Guarantee  Mfg.,  Co. 

Dept.  G  62  Baltimore,  Md. 
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AND  rmroTH  . 

Red  Cloverand  Timothy  raised— the  standard   i 

*^''"*'^  -  iJ'SSSr****  '***"   *^rL.**  P'^^'r*-    Contain* 


00 

■u. 

Aiaike 


dover,  Jii*t 


orooghly  claaned   Mid 


Clov«r. 


Sssd*.    Writ* 

*.  A.  ■«• 


•gjtfycw  W*nt  our  greateat  barmin.  HsVe  Pur* 
Sweet  CloTtf ,  Timothy  and  all  FiWd  and  Oi 


'^T".  "i""™^.  iimaiaj  Bna  Ml  ri*l<l  miO  Ur*** 
iS^i?^  iSZ  f^r^fMopI^  •nd  100-p.  catalog. 
mVSKAOO.,    BOX  Mg     Ot.AMIIIOa.lO«fA 


i«^'*^f  mention  The  Practical  Fanner 
In  wrlUn«  SdvertlMfB.  rarmer 


CL0YER:TIII0THY<4 

Greatest  Oraas  Seed  Value  Known— InveAigate.  AJ 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— the  flnent  graaa  grown  for 
Lay  and  paature.  Ctaeapeat  seeding  you  can  make,  grow* 

wmbui  foe' tree  aample.  dreular  and  big  CoK>parative 
Seed  Oulde.  offering  Field  Seeds,  all kt.,di.  Wrttetoday 
Amertcaa  Mutual  Seed  Co. .  Dept  ft*    CbicatoTnii 


t 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

ifarlOa.  Oe* 


CM. 


MOST  LEGUME  CROPS 

require  an  alkaline  soil  Marl- 
Lime,  the  most  soluble  form  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  will  counttract  soil 
acidity  and  bring  results  the  firtt 
season.  If  quick  action  interests 
you  write  for  prices,  literature 
and  analysis. 

Acenta  wanted  In  no- 

occupied  territories. 

CALEDONLA  MARL  BRANCH 

International  Arricaltural  Corporatton 

816  Marine  Bank  Bida..  aiSSjPy. 


SEEDS 


MIS. 

1*«wv*ri«tt«s. 


IT.    PtTiTm^ 

j  rtsKtuknuwa. 
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The   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Febrnarv  15,  \mi. 


February  15,  1917. 


'I^RACTICAL   FARMER 


Cannery  Pea  Culture 


E.  F.  WHITE 


The  growing  of  cannery  peas  as  a 
money  crop  is  coming  to  assume  import- 
ant economic  proportions  in  some  sec- 
tions of  tlie  East,  notably  in  certain 
localities  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina, 
aiiil  in  some  sections  of  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey.  It  is  well  that  tliis  indus- 
trj4  should  grow,  for  there  are  three  rea- 
stMs  why  it  is  a  profitable  farm  crop. 

l^  Mie  first  place,  the  average  yield 
^r«m  year  to  year  in  this  section  is  about 
G»e  ton  to  the  acre,  and  these  sell  at  a 
pre-swison  contract  price  of  between  $50 
and  $t)©  per  ton.  Since  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing is,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  not  more 
*han  $20  per  acre,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
lair  profits  are  returned. 

A  second  advantage  to  the  growing  of 
field    peas   is   the   fact  that  they  aie  a 
leguminous  crop;  that  is,  they  have  the 
power  to  gather  free  nitrogen  and  store 
it  on  their  roots  through  the  intermedi- 
ation of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  which 
inhabit  their  loots.     In  the  growing  of 
this  crop  one  must   bear  in  mind   that 
these   nitrogen-fixing   bacteria   must   be 
planted    (inoculation)    upon    the    seed, 
either  by  means  of  artificial  culture  or 
by  the  use  of  soil  from  fields  previously 
grown  to  this  crop  if  the  peas  are  to  suc- 
ceed at  their  first  planting.  On  soil  that 
has    grown    field    peas    during   the   five 
years    previous    to    sowing,    inoculation 
will  not  be  necessary.     Inoculating  cul- 
ture can  either  be  obtained  from  com- 
mercial houses  making  it,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  the  eounty 
agents,  will  furnish  a  limited  quantity 
free. 

A  third  advantage  to  the  growing  of 
field  peaij  is  that  this  crop  fits  adminibly 
into  a  good  system  of  rotation     As  the 
crop  is  harvested  in  this  latitude  about 
June  1-10  there  is  ample  time  to  plant 
the  same  land   to  silage  or  field  corn; 
this  corn  can  be  sown  at  the  last  work- 
ing to  crimson  or  some  other  clover;  and 
this  clover  can  be  turned  down  in  early 
spring  for  another  crop  of  peas.     In  this 
rotation  three  crops  per  year  are  grown 
on    the    same    land,    two    of    these    are 
money   crops,   one   is   a   legume  and   a 
green    manure    soil    improver,    and    the 
peas  in  addition  to  being  a  money  crop 
are  at  the  same  time  nitrogen  gatherers 
and  therefore  soil  improvers.       Sftch  a 
system  of  rotation  will   mean  that  the 
soil  will  steadily  be  made  richer. 

For  the  best  results  in  field  pea  cul- 
ture the  land  is  winter  disked,  plowed 
and  again  disked.  About  300  pounds  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  analyzing  about 
3-8-3  is  drilled  to  the  acre.  The  land  is 
again  spike  harrowed.  About  February 
20th  peas  are  drilled  in  broadcast.  About 
four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  re- 
quired; these  cost  $3  per  bushel  to  the 
grower.  With  the  peas  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  drill  in  about  200  to  300  pounds 
of  basic  slag  to  the  acre.  After  the  peas 
are  planted  no  further  work  is  nec;essary 
until  harvest,  which  In  this  latitude  usu- 
ally comes  about  the  first  of  June. 

Some    farmers    cut    their    peas    with 
mower,    while  others   prefer  to  scythe, 
the  latter  arguing  that  all  peas  are  got- 
ten with  the  scythe,  which  extra  getting 
more  than    repays  for  the  extra   labor 
necessary    to    scything    over    mowing. 
Either  practice  is  satisfactory.  The  aver- 
age harvest  is  about  one  ton  of  shelled 
and  cleaned  peas  per  acre;   these  go  at 
2%  cents  per  pound,  or  $50  per  ton.  and 
up.    Contract  prices  prevail,  so  that  the 
farmer  knows,  before  peas  are  planted 
what  he  is  to  receive  for  his  crop.     In 
some  cases  the  canners  return  the  vines 
to  the  growers.    On  an  acre  yielding  one 
ton  of  peas  there  will  be  about  5  to  6 
tons  of  vines.     These  vines,  when  well 


cured,  are  excellent  cattle  and  horse  feed 
for  winter,  and  when  green  they  are 
much  relished  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 
Vines  are  chiefly  used  for  roughage  and 
bedding  in  manure  pounds.  Much  of 
this  material  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste, 
but  some  canners  are  planning  to  erect 
silos  and  use  this  feed  with  some  concen- 
trates for  steers  in  winter. 

These  shelled  and  cleaned  peas  are 
cooked  and  canned  in  a  brine  composed 
of  20  pounds  of  sugar,  15  pounds  of  salt 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  They  are  usual- 
ly preserved  in  quart  cans,  each  holding 
slightly  moi-e  than  a  pint  of  peas  and  a 
quantity  of  brine.  These  cans  usually 
retail  at  15  cents;  picked  peas,  green, 
usually  retail  at  $2  per  bushel. 

It  is  the  general  practice  in  this  sec- 
tion for  growers  to  buy  seed  peas  from 
the  canner.  These  peas  are  grown  in 
Michigan  and  cost  the  canner  $5  per 
bushel  in  wholesale  lots.  The  canner 
either  sells  these  seed  peas  to  his  grow- 
ers at  $3  per  bushel,  or  he  sells  them  at 
$5  per  bushel  and  pays,  instead  of  $50 
per  ton,  $60  per  ton  for  peas.  There  is 
small  difference  In  the  end,  as  the  $2 
saved  on  4  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
means  $8  an  acre  saved  in  seed,  whereas 
the  other  difference  is  only  $10. 

Of  the  suitable  varieties  of  cannery 
peas,  Alaska  ranks  fii-st.  It  is  the  earli. 
est  and  the  heaviest  bearer.  Ameer  is 
second  to  Alaska  for  planting  in  this  sec- 
tion. Gradus  ranks  third,  with  Horsford's 
Market,  Advance  and  Overbearing  fol- 
lowing in  about  the  order  named.  On 
some  variety  tests  in  the  field  of  A.  How- 
ard Johnson,  Centreville,  Md.,  it  was 
found  that  the  Advance  and  Everbearing 
had  the  largest  peas  and  heaviest  pods 
of  any  varieties,  but  these  were  few  in 
number.  Smaller  sized  peas  sell  higher 
than  the  larger  ones.  Where  the  Alaska 
vine  yielded  six  pods  per  plant.  Advance 
and  Everbearing  were  yielding  about 
two  pods  to  the  plant. 
Maryland.  , 


YOU  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilisers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketlKNok — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
Vound  investment 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.     Jacksonville,  Pla.     Greensboro,  N.  C.      New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville.  Tenn.        Baltimore,  Md.        Chicago,  III.  ^ 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Show 

^  Awards 

The  most  successful  agricultural  show 
ever  held  in  Pennsylvania  took  place  in 
Harrisburg  during  the  week  of  January 
22nd,  when  the  allied  agricultural  associ- 
ations of  the  state  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  joined  in  planning  and 
conducting  the  Pennsylvania  Corn, 
Fruit,  Dairy  Products  and  Wool  Show. 

J.  A.  Smyser.  of  York  county,  carried 
off  the  individual  honors  for  the  best  ear 
of  corn  In  the  show  and  it  was  what 
many  experts  called  a  "perfect  ear." 
Greene  county,  in  the  extreme  southwest- 
ern corner  of  the  state,  again  carried  oft 
the  honors  as  the  champion  corn  county. 
There  were  over  600  10-ear  samples  of 
corn  on  exhibition  and  between  50,000 
and  60,000  apples.  Adams  county  was 
acclaimed  the  champion  apple  county  of 
the  state  with  a  large  display  of  many 
varieties  of  apples.  The  Sunny  Side 
Orchard  Company  of  Tyrone  had  a  dis- 
play of  36  named  varieties  of  apples  and 
carried  oflf  the  beat  collection  prize.  The 
Alba  Creamery  was  awarded  the  cham- 
pionship for  creamery  butter,  while  Mrs. 
W.  N.  Armstrong,  of  Saltsburg.  was  pro- 
claimed the  champion  dairy  butter  mak- 
er of  the  state. 

One  of  the  features  was  the  corn  judg. 
ing  contest  of  the  boys  from  thirty-six 
rural  community  vocational  schools  of 
the  state.  The  individual  sweepstakes 
prize  as  the  best  judge  of  corn  was  cap- 
tured l)y  Forrest  Richards,  of  Mansfield, 
Tioga  county.  The  Centreville.  Wash- 
ington county,  team  won  the  team  judg- 
ing.  with  the  Honey  Brook,  Chester 
county,  team  second. 


The  "Clipper"  Improved 

Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


The  Clipper  Is  differeot  In  principle  from  all 
other  grain  and  seed  cleaners.  It  baa  l>een  thor- 
oughly tried  out  by  vears  of  consUnt  use  by 
thousands  of  the  beet  farmers,  the  U.  H.  Depart 
luent  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex 
perlmenui  Farms  and  hundreds  of  tbe  leadlDg 
seedsmen,  seed  com  growers,  etc. 

.i*^?  oP'PF*''  '"  ^^^  ""'J'  ™"'  *»"»*  •>*■  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast   ,  which  weighs  every  seed  and  kern*'! 

separating  the  light. Bhrunken.lmmature seed  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed.  W*  of  which  will 
germlnatp  under  test.ThIn  point  alone  makes  much 
Of  the  difference  between  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  Proper  AMortment  of  Screens 

We  furnlsb  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaning  and 
grading  all  kinds  of  Bee<J.  seed  grain,  seed  coru, 
clovem.  alfalfa,  millet,   timothy,  flax,  peas.  beanH. 

J^J^^P**?"-  "^i  ****"»•  *^-  And  after  the  mostcar^ 
111    study  and  tests  In  actual  work,  we  guarauiH? 

nffrr^Tu."""*^  *"..'* Jl'^*'  ^t  "'*t  has  ever  l«pn 
fJ^nlX^nrMi'\'"'^Lr""-  There  are  screens  forclover 
I^SIt  n  ^"^  I'uckhorn  or  pUntaln.  timothy  wed 
^hi- J  °5  l*PP«r  grass,  for  ueparating  cockfr  from 
w  heat  and  many  other  dlftlcuft  separaUona. 


C     11    11      1  o^    »x  ^  "•"^"»-""*""ny  oineraimcultseparaUonB. 

bold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

l««!..^  riir  ^.^         *"•»-»••*'*•»»    ^'"t  or  tCefilaaiaalppffiiver) 

In  Succeaaful  Farming  Three  Factor,  are  Prominent- the  Soil,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 

C''^^;.C'-n.r  put.  .ucc...  within  your  reach  by  insuin.  the  Good  S^ 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.  SAGINAW,  W.  S.  MICH. 


J 


I  Find  You  Have  the  Best 
Seeds  in  the  Country— 

So  Don't  Forgot  to  Send  Me  Your  Cat«lo«  for  19 1 7' 

on^V^j  '\i«r*I.'»«°"'"  c^-Jtonjers.     Don't  you  want 
who    nifmt    -pIho  cataiojj  ,«  »  ^eal   help  to  all 

Ti  i  iiS^^  °"}  ^^^  faults  UH  well  as  the  merits  of 
the  dlfTerent  varieties.    A  label   on  each  lot  I-r 

miMe^t      ''*''''  ^*'  *'*"'  ''"'  Krow^Sccordlig  to 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many  ^ 
will 


A»h  for  Fr0» 

Catalog    and  buy 

diract  from 

thm  grower  at 
wholmtalm 


ffriema. 


JOSCPI   lAUUS    COMPANY 
Boa  89.      Coldwater.  N.  Y. 


Clover  Seed 


lAoconlin^toouriests 

98  percent 

f  this  t— d^wreinates 


BWofct  Sttd  Fwwt,  Siifkitww.  Une.  Gt.,  n 


a.    Woadarfal  mwI- 

.-  _      .•cera.  AlMSMdosto. 

•iHltm.  Umothy     8Ma»l«  on 

k.  1100  aerM.    WrH*  for  cst»k>f 

V.  ■.  KlVr  A  Ml.  IMT  MM*.  • 


((( OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL))) 


"aH  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  toolcs  under  dianifiainn     «•>  rm  »iii  k»  ^^t^ 

foftl.e  t)e8t.  and  |1.00  lor  the  next  best  contrlbutlonVand  60c  for  each  other  article  nub  ta^^^ 

'pilist  he  In  our  bauds  16  days  before  date  of  issue.  article  published.    Oontrlbatlons 


1214,  March  1. — Do  you  find  oats 

, able    crop?      Do   y 

II  them  and  what  fertil 


bt 


lopr'^  No.     

a  profitable  crop?  Do  you  broadcast  or 
(iiill  them  and  what  fertilizer  do  you  use? 
("ail  you  tell  us  how  uuch  they  cost  you  an 
ai  11'  or  a  bushel  and  what  they  return  ? 
\yhat  success  have  you  had  cutting  them 
grren  for  hay  ?  Have  you  found  any  crop 
wliich  you  can  profitably  substitute  for 
tb^m  ? 

TOPIC  No.  1215,  March  15.  —  Describe  the 
tyi'e  of  fence  you  find  the  moat  satisfactory 
on  your  farm.  How  lon^  does  it  last  and 
wliat  does  it  cost  per  rod  erected?  How 
many  acres  on  your  farm  and  about  how 
niiK  li  each  year  do  your  fences  cost  ?  What 
havf  you*  done  since  you  have  l>een  on  the> 
plate,   to  reduce  this  yearly  charge? 

Tori<  No.  1216,  April  1. — What  has  been 
your  experience  in  tile  draining  land?  How 
miKh  has  it  cost  you  for  each  rod  laid,  and 
what  have  been  the  returns?  Have  you 
iist-d  a  horse  or  power  machine  for  diggin 
tbt  ditch  ?  Have  you  ever  made  and.  lai 
coni-rete  drains? 


Topic  No.  1213 — What   methods   do    you 
use  for  testing  your  seed  corn  ? 

W.  P.  B.,  Quarry ville,  Pa.  —  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  testing  my 
seed  corn  with  one  of  the  commercial 
water  te4sters.     I  take  6  grains  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ear  and  put  them  in 
a  special    numbered    compartment    cor- 
resronding  with  a  number  put  on  the 
ear.       I    let    them    soak    in    luke-warm 
water  for  about  36  hours,  when  the  water 
is  drained  off  and  then  the  tester  is  put 
in  a  warm  place  for  ten  days  and  the 
lest  is  completed.    My  experience  in  corn 
testing  has  certainly  been  an  eye-opener 
to  nic.    I  have  had  some  of  the  very  best 
and  apparently  sound  ears  test  altogeth- 
er liieless.     Thinking  there  might  have 
been  an  error  in  the  test  I  tried  it  again 
with  the  same  results.    I  then  planted  a 
few  grains  in  the  garden  and  none  grew. 
Any   corn    grower    would    have    picked 
them  out  as  good  ears.     In  some  unex- 
plainable  way  the  germ  had  been  killed. 
in  '^ome  others  the  sprout  was  so  weak 
thm  they  would  have  failed  to  develop 
an  t.ar  under  the  most,  favorahle  condi- 
tions-.. Two  years  ago  I  had  an  expeyi- 
JDtMt  a»  to  the'  results  of  testing  seed 
lorn.,.  ITQur  }:p>v^  through  the  field  were 
planted  with  seed -^Ifaat  tested  strong,  4 
jrovs  that  tested  weak  and  4  rows  that 
test.d  dead  or  very  weak.     Late  in  the 
lummer  when  the  corn  was  nearly  ripe 
I  w«nt  through    the  corn   and   counted 
hhe  number  of  stalks   in  the  rows,  the 
niinit»er  of  good  ears,  the  number  of  nub- 
bins and  the  number  of  barren  stalks. 
The    results    were    as    follows:     Strong 
testing  seed  had  485  stalks  per  row  with 
453  large  ears,  21  nubbins  and  10  barren 
stalks.    Seed  testing  weak  had  471  stalks 
per  row  with  443  large  ears,  15  nubbins 
and  13  barren  stalks.     The  seed  testing 
dead  or  very  weak  had  327  stalks  with 
287  ^'uod  ears,  24  nubbins  and  16  barren 
8talk>;.     This  was   on   a   well    fertilized 
soil  under   favorable   conditions.       The 
secret  of  a  heavy  yield  of  corn  is  to  have 
a  stalk   wherever  there  should   be  one, 
and  I  his  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
nesting  the  seed. 


are  perfect.  Last  year  about  70  per  cent, 
of  my  seed  proved  to  be  perfect.  Some 
few  ears  did  not  sprout  at  all.  Others 
sprouted  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  grains  out  of  the 
six.  I  culled  out  all  ears  that  sprouted 
less  than  five  grains.  I  have  used  the 
grader  with  success,  but  And  that  It  is 
of  little  use  unless  an  edge-drop  plate 
is  being  used  in  the  planter;  then  It  is 
very  necessary  to  have  corn  graded. 

I  plant  my  corn  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  deep.  This  makes  it 
a  little  harder  for  the  crows  to  get  at 
and  also  puts  the  roots  down  in  the  soil, 
so  that  the  stalks  will  withstand  the 
storm  better.  When  replanting  Is  neces. 
sary  we  take  the  corn  and  soak  it  In 
water  (warm)  for  a  day  or  so  and  then 
stir  In  a  little  tar.  The  tar  adheres  to 
the  grains,  which  makes  crow-proof 
seed  corn. 


R.  C.  XT.,  Pefech  Bottom,  Pa.  —  The 

only  way  to  make  sure  of  a  good  stand 

and  (niallty  of  corn  is  by  means  of  ger- 

minjition  tests.     I  have  heard  men  say 

I  they  (an  tell  by  the  way  an  ear  of  corn 

Ishells    whether    or    not    it    will    grow. 

lOthe- ■   .^^    ..    .  .-      .     I 

both 


er 


O.  H.  D.,  Meetze,  Va.— Seed  testing  Is 
a  highly  profitable  spare  time  occupar 
tion,  according  to  my  experience.  I  al- 
ways run  a  germination  test  on  all  seed 
.before  it  is  planted.  I  select* my  seed 
corn  from  the  field  In  the  fall  and  store 
it  In  a  dry,  well  ventilated  room  where 
It  is  protected  from  Vermin.  A  practical 
tester  is  of  the  type  of  home-made  test- 
ers recommended  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  pays  to  ger- 
minate 10  kernels  from  each  of  the  best 
ears,  then  use  the  ears  which  make  the 
highest  germination  records  for  seed 
purposes. 

I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  use  a  com- 
mercial grader,  as  the  seed  is  then  more 
uniform  and  the  inferior  specimens  are 
culled  out.     A  good  stand  of  corn  can 
only  be  secured  from  good  seed  and  that 
Is  why  the   somewhat  tedious  work  of 
testing  and  grading  represents  time  well 
spent.     Furthermore,  I   recommend  the 
thorough  testing  of  the  corn  planter  each 
season  before  It  Is  used,  to  see  that  It 
drops     or     drills    exactly     the    desired 
amount  of  corn.     The  machine  can  be 
blocked  up  and  tested  or  it  can  be  run 
over  a  hard  piece  of  ground  where  the 
seed  will  not  be  coverea  up. 

Where  I  us«  fertilizer  on  my  corn  I 
find  that  It  tb  b^st  todistrtbute  the  fer- 
tilizer In  ft^grrain  drill  after  the  corn  has 
been  planted,  as  the  operation  of  the 
drill  over  the  field  Is  equal  to  a  harrow- 
ing and  breaks  any  light  crust  which 
may  form,  while  better  results  in  urg- 
ing  the  seed  toward  rapid  germination 
and  growth  come  from  such  a  disposition 
of  the  fertilizer.  Good  rotations  and 
fall  plowing  are  efficient  first-aid  meas- 
ured In  controlling  corn  crop  pests. 

J.  B.  T.,  Edinboro,  Pa. —  Early  in 
April  we  test  our  seed  corn  for  germi- 
nation. On  tbe  inside  wall  of  some  build- 
ing, where  It  is  most  convenient,  rows 
of  10-penny  finishing  nails,  because  of 
their  small  heads,  are  driven  into  the 
boards  about  one-third  their  length. 
These  nails  are  all  numbered,  1,  2  3  etc 
The  ears  to  be  tested  are  forced  on  these 
nails,  butts  foremost.  This  keeps  them 
in  regular  order.  On  two  saw  horses, 
underneath  these  rows  of  corn  we  place 
a   shallow    box    which    is   about    8    feet 

A°K  ^' .  K  {^^^  "^^^^  »"^  5  inches  deep. 
About  3  inches  of  sawdust  Is  placed  In 
the  box.  By  means  of  some  binder  twine 


and  this  is  the  way  I  made  the  test 
IHrst  I  made  two  boxes  about  24x18 
I  nohe ,  and  2  inches  deep.  Next  I  went 
|to  my  grocer  and  got  some  discarded  egg 
Ijrate  fillers.  I  arranged  these  fillers  In 
line  two  boxes  so  as  to  form  little  dl- 
r'sions.  each  division  to  accommodate 
m  Pains  of  corn.  Next  I  sprinkled 
laboui  a  half  inch  of  dirt  In  the  boxes. 
\.u  }?^^^  a  seedbed  and  also  helped 

0  hf !,]  the  fillers  In  place.  Then  I  laid 
line  .-ed  corn  out  on  boards  and  culled 
l«"t  rlie  undesirable  ears.  The  remaln- 
I^pV''!  ^^''®  numbered  and  six  grains 

Ithl  V^^^^"  ^^^^  ^*^^  **ar  «nd  placed  in 
r"e  uttle   divisions    (also   numbered   to 

w"  ''°!?,^  ^*^  ^^  number)  m  the 
Ithpi"  ^®'*®  ^'^^  ^as  added  to  cover 
lanrt     riu^V  '  ^^^^  moistened  the  earth 

thp  L  •  \}^^  ^^^^^  *"  *  ^a*^  place  beside 
Ikem        .^°  ®*®^®-     '^^  ^^^^  had  to  be 

ea<^  HHil^if  7f  y  interesting  to  watch 
a*n  little  division  at  this  time.    Some 


correspond  to  the  number  of  ears  Six 
kernels  are  selected  from  each  ear  and 
placed  In  the  squares.     This  is  all  cov- 

fh!^i^*K^.  *  ^^y^**  °^  «^"""y  cloth  and 
the  cloth  is  covered  with  obout  one  Inch 
of  sawdust.  II  is  then  all  sprinkled  with 
warm  water  and  left  to  germinate.  In  a 
temperature  rather  warm.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  the  top  layer  Is  carefully  re- 
moved and  a  record  Is  taken  of  the  ger- 
mination of  each  ear.  When  shelling 
the  seed  we  take  only  the  ears  which 
gave  the  best  test,  and  shell  the  butts 
and  tips  In  another  dish.  By  this  ear 
method  of  testing  seed  It  is  possible  to 
secure  seed  with  a  high  percentage  of 
germination;  much  more  so  than  if  the 
seed  was  all  shelled  and  a  sample  taken 
from  the  mass  and  tested. 

We  are  very  careful  In  adjusting  the 
planter     Into    perfect     working    order 

fn.  ,  ?I^'^''  *°  ^»^«  ^^^  8««d  to<; 
thick  than  too  thin,  as  It  can  be  easily 
harrowed  out.  ' 


■^ym 


[vStQ] 


Ki^       ^ 

Superior  DrilU  will  do  your  work  the  way  it  should  be 
done,  no  matter  where  you  are  located  or  what  your  seed- 
ing conditions  may  be.    Superior  Drilk  save  time,  seed,  labor, 
repair  bills,  and  are  noted  for  Even  Sowing.  Light  Draft.  Sim- 

^^^i  J®^  ^L  Operation.  Great  Strength.  Choice  Materials 
and  Workmanship. 

Every  Superior  Drill  is  Warranted 

to  be  and  do  all  claimed  for  it 

J^tt^^^^i^'tlilS'^J^''  •»<«  «^  «»«»•.  with  or 

or  sSdJ?  Ask  von?1mnTil^  J^r'^*'V*  and  other  small  tfrains  in  4  inch  rows  instead  of  6. 7 
Srite'^i'L^lliptLlTiS^^^  ^^^  Grain  DriU%; 


The  American  Seeding-Madiue  Co.,  Inc.    Springfield,  Ohio 


;.-.v'"».^ 


^^ 


-:  \#/?. . 


^?*J*'*^^ 


•.».''  ■ 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

^  O'^'^.l^rt/A         LATft,r         DC'>I(S. 


Durable.  Powerfai.  Beliable,  M  _ 
Bive.     Built  to  lact;  Co  do  hud. 
h«»Ty  work.     Uses  CbMipest  Fn«L' 
rmiMJt      m'~ai:^»L'^^^^°.^  horee-power  mora  thaa 

\^**^        5:*^     *^'  **»  •**^-     No   Crw»kln«.     N« 

r^Ir^H         ZT*^  0«.r««too.    Moat  pr«cticml  cBsiM 

ever  bollt.       Ensine  book   free.       A  PostU  briooa  ML 

,-~     ■'•*■  •T'»'A**A  MANUrACTURINO  CO^t 

1701  KInc  •!•«•<.  OTTAWA.  KANMw 


GRASS  SEED  m. 


Pore  (^Mlltiee.  Wooderful  values.  Proflte  divided  wttA 
cuetomer^  Ooyer  $8.26  per  bu  Tl^thy  »2^5a5S 
g°v«rand  Tfeothy  »4  00.  Sweet  Clove?  M.76  CSK 
f»  $7.00.     Other  seeda  In  proportion      AU  aoid  robjert 

:  vowmatM.  W«af« 


t  tMt  OMlar  u  abMlaU 


Amarlcan  Mutual  SMd  Co..  Oc9C.  6M  *^«^r'.TO! 


Mr.  Edison's  Wondertul 
[j_Xew  Phonograph 


Ukg  munc 

at  last, 
thomiuto 
Thot.A. 


a*"' 


and  after  Mall 

'^ES,  the  Ne#  Edison — Mr.  £dison*ii  (rr*.f  «-».     u 

Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct  ^ 


But  i'y»?  wUh  to'k^^Tl;?^'.;'^.^^^^^^  l'  roo''^:^/;:^^^ 


ui  send  the  New  Edison  to 

^JH^Ti^  K^  l*"^'    Kntert«in  yonr 


— ^    **«'«e^«««aiaa«^    UUVWI 

Catalog  FREE 


T«  P.  K.  lABSON.  E^M 


Get  our  New  Edison  cataloir      Yoti»  n.tn. 

Dist 


4SS2 

RdiBon  Cataloir  and  full  pal  ttaul 

free   trial   ottar  oa   tb* — 

Pboooirrapb. 
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Vermont  Sea  Green  Slate 


For  Generations  to  Come 


Would  you  roof  for  your  chil- 
dren's children — roof  with  Vermont 
Sea  Green  Slate!  The  one  roofing 
that  will  oiftlive  you,  that'll  shield 
you  'gainst  fire;  shelter  you  thru 
the  worst  of  weather  without  costly 
repairs  and  paint,  and  each  year 
will  add  to  its  beauty. 

Man-made  roofs  are  temporary. 
They  wear  and  you  repair  and  paint. 
Wood  roofs  encourage  fire.  But 
Nature  has  made  Vermont  Sea 
Green  Slate  and  it  has  been  thou- 
sands of  years  in  the  making.  Yet 
it  costs  no  more  than  other  roofings. 


THE  VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS 
Pablicitr  Bureau  J  GranYille,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREK  your  handsomely  Illustrated  book,  "For 

the  Ocnerailonito  Come."  lam  Interested  In  roofing  a  (kind  of 


l*he  Vermont  Slate 
Manufacturers'  Public- 
ity Bureau  consists  of 
men  who  know  roofs, 
costs  and  architecture. 
You'll  know  what  your 
roof  will  cost  and  how 
it  will  look  if  you  con- 
sult us. 

Write  for  our  book 
before  you're  ready  to 
roof— it's  called  "For 
the  Generations  to 
Come."  Use  this  cou- 
pon. 


building) 


Name 


Addrew 
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Canadian  Farmers 
From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinents The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  noar$:iabushcl  offers  great 
profits  tothe  farmer.  Canada's  invitation 
IS  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wantssettlerstomakemoney  and  happy, 

Erosporous  homes   for  themselves  by 
elpingherraise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yoa  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  1:  nds  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaKod  20  bushels  to 
the  arre — many  yields  as  hi«h  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Hax. 
_  Mixed  farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  thn;  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
.  Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
la  ao  extra  demand  for  farm  laWr  to  replace  the  many  yotinir 
men  who  have  Toluntcered  for  the  war.  The  Govemmont  is 
uritinK  farmera  to  put  extra  acrcaicc  into  Krain.  Write  for  liters* 
tiira  and  partieolara  as  to  rtxlucud  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Im* 
migration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON.  210  North  Third  St. 

HarriaburK.  Pa.       Canadian  Gov't  A»t. 


y^ 


4"« 


4' 


Perfect  hearing  Is  cow  beiner  re* 
atored  io  every  condition  of  deaf. 
acsa  or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness. Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums. 
Thickened  Drums,  Koaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated. 
Wholiy  or  Partially  Destroyed 
'  Drums,Di8charge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

'Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
niedicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
Oefectjvem  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
Oeyices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 

•«S'*»*^*^"^*"^®''»'^  Sof*'  safe  and  comfortable. 
tt^Ji^^  ^P^  'O'  o«f  .168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
Wtbb,  giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials 

«,,  ^y^?**  f^^  DRUM  CO-  Incorporated 
617  loter-Southem  Blda.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

STRAWBERRY   PLANTS 

SET  .FOIIN.SON'S  ITANTS  anrt  urow  larne.  fanry 
MrnwtHTrlf'.     W»»  K'larantf-e  our  rlanta  irno-to-nanip 
mni\  to  i>lra<«e  von,  or  your  mon  v  r(>fun(1«>c1.     Write 
today  tor  our  1316  eHlalo»c.     H'«  V'rm.     Worth  dollara 
to  you.  K.W.  JoliBoen  A  Bro..  Nailakarj,  Htf. 


Coffee  Facts 

<^Joort  roffpp.  with  the  ohJeetlonaMo  f»'afiirp«  of 
ihP  lH*rry  renior»'fi.  I«  n  cup  of  fi»od.  In  our  own 
Kporft  prorpf«H  of  rrmntini^nnd  rurlnit.  you  net  tlip 
swpi't»'«<t  CDiTep  yon  ever  ta«fert.  and  a  eolTt'e  that 
will  \t\\t'  no  injurious  after  ^ffeet«.     ThHt'n  whv 

id's  No.  7  Coffee 

in  praised  f)y  nutny  lomlin;;  iitiyslcianH  and  used 
pxclunively  In  thon-'ands  <(f  I'hlladclplilii  lioniPS. 
rln»f».  hott'lHanrf^-afw*.  sold  onlv  from  our  roa^^t- 
in?  liiMine  or  >iy  mini.  Our  three  i»<>und  packacre 
niuili-d  to  aiiy  addreMx  on  reoipt  of  9t.<iO.  At  If-ant 
two  extra  «iip9  to  every  pound. 

/ii  or,ltrhig  xtate  whole,  ff round  nr  pulvrized. 

C.  K.  REID  A  CO.,  Hyaienic  Coffee  Roaatera, 
1226  Filbert  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hayj^PotatoeSy  Poultry 

and  all  produre      WliHt  lia\  e  vou  to  Ship  r 
«IBBM  «:  RRO..  891 -sa  N.  Froat  Sftraat 

PHILADELPHIA 


mMt 


dhOlMlp 


Thia  ia  the  farm  women.'*  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  devoted  to  the  diacoaaion  of 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— «qJ 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propote 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Maucmi  1. — What  have  you  found  to  be  the 
Ri-fatpst  labor  saving  device  for  your  In- 
sld»»  duties V  Tell  us  how  much  it  cost  and 
what  intlu«'uccd  vou  to  buy  or  install  It. 
What  are  some  of  Its  advantages? 

M.\RCH  15. — W4iat  do  you  find  best  for  walls, 
a  plaster  tint,  paper,  oil  paint  or  water 
paint  V  Tell  us  what  success  you  have  had 
applying  any  or  all  of  these  yourself.  Give 
us  an  idea  of  how  you  treat  the  different 
rooms. 

Ai'KiL  1. — Tell  us  of  some  short  cuts  or  easy 

ways  and  aids  for  doing  the  family  sewing. 

To   what   extent   do  you  find   It   economical 

to    buy    your    and    your  children's    clothes 
ready   made? 


Get  your  contribution  in  marlv  If  it  dons  not 
reach  ua  at  leaMt  IS  Java  before  the  date  of 
iasue,  it  will  be  too  late* 

Telll  us  about  keeping  summer  boarders. 
What  things  do  you  do  which  seem  to 
please  them  the  most  ?  How  much  do 
you  charge  a  week  and  do  you  find  it  a 
profiuible  undertaking  ?  * 

Mrs.  S.  S.  F.,  Plymouth,  N.  H.— In 
keeping  summer  boarders  I  plan  to  have 
wholesome  food,  well  cooked,  serve  few 
kinds  at  a  meal,  but  have  everything 
absolutely  fresh  and  well  prepared,  hot 
things  served  hot  and  cold  things  cold. 
Fried  foods  rarely  appear  on  my  table. 
Fresh  meat — beef,  lamb,  chicken  or  pork 
(this  last  I  can  in  winter)  we  have  daily 
for  dinner.  The  left-over  pieces  are 
dl(ed  or  minced  and  served  with  crisp 
lettuce,  and  may  be  other  vegetables,  in 
a  salad,  for  tea,  or  on  cool  evenings 
creamed  or  hashed.  For  breakfast.^  eggs, 
cooked  in  various  ways,  bacon,  codfish, 
in  balls  or  creamed,  always  prove  accept- 
able to  my  people.  Light  puddings  and 
cakes,  often  served  with  whipped  or  ice 
cream,  are  more  desired  and  easier  to 
prepare  than  rich  pastry,  etc.  I  use  mer- 
cerized cotton  tablecloths  and  pure  linen 
napkins,  which  are  changed  dally,  and 
cloth  as  often  as  it  is  the  least  bit  soiled. 
Dishes  and  silver  are  plain,  but  kept 
shining  clean.  An  abundance  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit,  eggs,  cereals  and 
milk,  cieam  and  hutter  are  what  city 
people  crave.  Beds  are  provided  with 
comfortable  springs  and.  mattresses,  and 
mattresses  are  kept  in  removable  cotton 
covers,  often  laundered,  as  are  also  cot- 
ton pads,  blankets  and  spreads.  We  live 
in  an  old  house  and  the  floors  are  paint- 
ed; living  rooms  have  mostly  congoleum 
rugs  that  are  easily  scrubbed  clean,  and 
rag  rugs  are  used  in  bed  rooms  and  may 
be  easily  laundered;  also  simple  window 
curtains.  White  enameled  toiletware  is 
light  to  handle  and  care  for.  A  blaze  in 
the  open  fire-pla<e  is  a  welcome  attrac- 
tion on  cool  evenings.  I  have  a  small 
laundry  room  and  at  certain  hours  each 
day  boarders  are  permitted  the  use  of 
this,  which  they  often  take  advantage  of 
to  wash  out  small  articles,  or  even  large 
ones.  I  charge  $7  a  week  for  board.  1 
find  keeping  summer  boarders  a  fairly 
profitable  undertaking. 

Mrs.  S.  Mx  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  wait  on  boarders, 
but  every  summer  I  find  from  six  to  ten 
persons  who  are  willing  to  contribute 
enough  to  pay  actual  expenses.  Then  we 
all  work  together,  washing,  ironing, 
churning  and  milking,  and  preparing  a 
simple  bill  of  fare,  mainly  vegetables, 
fruits,  eggs,  milk,  butter  and  chicken. 
It  is  jolly  fun  to  tell  one's  boarder  if 
she  wants  pie  or  cake  to  go  make  It  for 
herself. 

Then  we  hitch  up  the  wagon  and  all 
pile  in  and  drive  to  <hurch  on  Sunday, 
to  the  woods  for  a  picnic,  or  to  the  creek 
for  a  fish-fry  (taking,  of  course,  a  bas- 
ket with  plenty  of  bacon  and  chicken  to 
fry  in  case  of  a  poor  catch)  on  week 
days. 

Sometimes  some  of  them  will  bring 
their  empty  cans  and  help  me  with  my 
<  anning  for  fruit  to  fill  theirs.  Last  sea- 
son I  had  three  girls  who  worked  in  a 
laundry,  a  widow  and  two  young  daugh- 
ters, who  "did  anything  they  could  find 
to  do"  for  a  living,  an  elderly  spinster, 
who  lived  around  with  kin  for  her  board 
and  clothes,  and  an  aged  widow  lady. 
We  all  worked,  played  and  enjoyed  our- 
selves like  one  big  family. 

They  all  went  back  to  the  city  refreshed 


In  body  and  mind.  And  I,  while  -I  did 
not  make  one  cent,  was  not  out  any. 
thing,  and  I  leXt  happier  for  I  knew  that 
not  one  of  that  crowd  could  have  afford, 
ed  a  vacation  under  any  other  circuna- 
stances. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  S.,  Grove  City,  Pa. — Our 
experience  on  this  subject  is  somewhat 
limited.  Those  we  have  had  from  the 
city  claimed  distant  relationship  and  en- 
joyed privileges  of  their  own  selection, 
making  the  undertaking  more  harmoni- 
ous to  "mine  host  than  to  mine  hostess," 
One  trial  was  sufficient  to  discard  the 
undertaking.  When  already  burdened 
with  family  cares  entertaining  strangors 
is  not  highly  appreciated  long  at  a  time. 

City  boarders,  as  a  rule,  expect  first- 
class  entertainment,  and  are  rather  par- 
ticular  in  their  choice.  Two  dollars  per 
day,  under  the  present  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing,  would  not  remunerate  for  the  extra 
amount  of  labor  and  sacrifice.  The 
maple  sugar  industry  was  in  full  blast 
when  we  undertook  the  trial.  Of  course, 
our  city  boarders  enjoyed  the  treat,  buti 
the  gain  was  on  the  side  of  our  guests 
and  the  matter  dropped, 

e 

Mrs.  L.  M.  A.,  Hunt,  N.  Y. — In  an- 
swer to  the  question  in  the  Women's  Ex- 
change, would  say  that  I  lived  on  a  farm 
and  have  found  It  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  keeping  boarders,  and  I  did 
not  work  nearly  as  hard  as  when  enter- 
taining company.  A  few  years  ago  I 
was  Induced  by  some  friends  to  board 
some  of  their  city  friends.  At  that  time 
I  offered  to  take  them  (ladies)  for  $.5 
per  week  and  they  took  the  entire  care 
of ,  their  rooms,  hiring  their  laundry 
work  done  outside. 

What  did  I  do  that  pleased  them  most? 
I  left  Ji^eni  alone  and  put  good  (not  ex- 
travagant) meals  before  them,  having 
something  different  each  day.  W%  had 
good  gardens,  plenty  of  milk  and  eg<s. 
and  we  bought  very  little  extra  for  them 
I  made  light  fancy  dessert...  rather  than 
pies  We  took  them  for  rides  when  con- 
venient and  they  helped  with  the  dishes 
and  in  preparing  vegetables  and  fniits. 
They  were  very  considerate  and  careful 
not  to  make  extra  work.  We  were  boun- 
tifully remembered  by  them  at  Christ- 
mas time.  I  considered  the  money  almost 
an  entire  clear  profit,  and  meanwhile  the 
"star"  boarders  remained  away. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  L.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.- 

Our  location  is  on  the  east  shore  of  Can- 
andaigua Lake,  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  ilu- 
keeping  of  summer  boarders  commenc  ed 
with  me  as  a  side  issue  about  twelve 
years  ago.  The  house  equipment  goe.s  a 
good  ways  toward  pleasing  the  people. 
Our  extra  equipment  consists  of  a  pneu- 
matic warter  pressure  tank  which  fur- 
nishes water  for  a  bath  and  closets,  a 
heating  system  of  hot  air  conducted  to 
Itoth  fioors  of  the  house,  and  an  acety- 
lene gas  plant  lighting  all  the  rooms. 

The  dining  room  is  an  enclosed  ponli 
for  summer  use,  which  is  protected  by 
wire  screens  and  awnings.  This  dininc 
room  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasv 
Ing  things,  as  we  have  a  fine  view  of  tlif  , 
lake.  The  meals  consist  largely  of  home 
products,  su<h  as  milk,  cream,  eggs  and 
butter,  cheese  made  in  the  spring  before 
the  season  opens,  sausage  made  in  win- 
ter and  packed  for  summer  use,  and 
hams  pickled  and  smoked  on  the  farm      j 

The   baking  and   pastry  is  fell   of  invj 
home  production.    It  seems  to  please  the 
city    people    to    have    home-made    food,  j 
Home  grown  fruits,  such  as  strawberries, 
peaches,  pears  and  apples,  help  to  pleasfi 
them  as  well  as  make  the  business  pa.v 

The  price  per  week  for  board  and  I 
room  is  $8.  It  has  been  a  profitable  un  { 
dertaking.  1  have  accommodations  lorj 
about  15  boarders,  which  is  entirely  in  I 
adequate  for  the  number  of  applications. 

This    little    business    has    been    estah-| 
lished    without   solicitation   or   advertis- 
ing.    The  people  come  year  after  year.  I 
They  engage  in  many  outdoor  sports  for 
their  recreation  and  amusement,  such  a» 
bathing,  boating,  motoring,  croquet  andj 
ball  playing.    The  automobile  and  steam- 
boat furnish  conveyance  from  stption  to| 
the  house,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Louisiana,  writes  us: 
y[y  father  was  a  professional  paperhang- 
ei,  and  this  is  the  method  he  -used  In 
making  his  paste:  Three  pints  of  wheat 
flour;  rub  into  3  pints  of  cold  water, 
j.our  while  stirring  In  8  qyarts  of  boiling 
water;  let  boil  five  minutes,  cool,  and  if 
lumpy  strain  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
\(ld  2  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered alum  and  V2  ounce  of  carbolic 
acid.     The  latter  keeps  out  insects^ 

Mrs.  A.  J.  H.,  Maryland,  writes  us: 
js'uting  Mrs.  A.  I.  M.'s  request  for  a  re- 
ceipt for  Scotch  cakes,  I  believe  I  can 
furnish  what  she  wants,  as  follows;  One 
grated  cocoanut,  4  cups  brown  sugar,  2 
cupj^  corn  syrup,  1  cup  butter,  1  quart 
flour,  a  little  pinch  of  soda;  mix  over 
nisht  and  bake  next  morning.  Bake  In 
large  bread  pans.  Take  a  piece  the  size 
ot  a  large  marble  and*  put  in  greased 
pan.  Don't  allow  them  to  run  together, 
and  don't  have  oven  too  hot;  if  so,  they 
will  burn.    Bake  until  crisp. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  B!,  Pennsylvania,  suggests 
thai  Scotch  cakes  be  made  as  follows: 
One  pound  brown  sugar,  V^  pound  short- 
ening, 2  eggs,  teaspoonful  soda,  3  table- 
spoonfuls  cinnamon,  1  pound  flour.  Roll 
thin  and  bake  quickly. 


L.  F.  W.,  North  Carolina,  writes  In 
reply  to  Mrs.  K.  A.  B.:  The  best  crack 
filler  is  paper  pulp.     Shred  It  and  cover 


with  boiling  water.  When  the  water 
gets  cold  It  will  be  like  putty,  and  when 
dry  It  is  as  hard  as  wood.  Put  in  cracks 
with  a  case  knife.  It  can  be  colored  if 
so  desired,  by  using  a  package  of  color- 
ing in  the  water,  dissolving  it  in  cold 
water  and  putting  It  In  the  boiling  water 
before  pouring  on  the  paper. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  in  reply  to 
Mrs.  E.  C.  T.,  that  to  prevent  lamp  chim- 
neys from  breaking  easily,  put  in  a  ves- 
sel of  cold  water  and  boil  rapidly  for 
15  minutes.  Take  the  vessel  from  the 
fire  and  let  the  water  get  perfectly  cold 
before  taking  the  chimneys  out.  They 
are  liable  to  sliver  to  pieces  if  the  cool 
air  strikes  them  while  hot. 


Shrubs  That  Attract  Birds 

With  the  rapid  disappearance  of  bird 
life,  there  Is  a  growing  appreciation  of 
birds  and  a  greater  desire  to  attract 
them  to  our  homes.  One  method  of  do- 
ing this  is  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs 
bearing  fruits  that  birds  eat.  When  or- 
dering nursery  stock  this  spring  why  not 
include  something  which  will  Tiot  only 
decorate  the  home  grounds,  but  will 
prove  a  winter  life-saver  for  the  birds? 
The  following  list  gives  a  few  sugges- 
tions: Woodbine,  bittersweet,  wild  grape, 
matrimony  vine,  sumac,  wild  roses  of 
many  kinds,  barberries,  snowberry, 
coralberry,  elderberry,  high  and  dwarf 
bush  cranberries,  arrowwoods,  sheep- 
berry,  wayfaring  bush,  withered,  tree 
and  shrub  dogwoods,  blueberries,  spice 
bush,  mulberries,  mountain  ash  and 
thorn  trees. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for   making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material   required  accompany  each 

AAA     *^=***"^,s  a"  perfect  fitting  and  seam  allowing.      "When  ordering   write    your    name 

"^-^        VTa   '"      "i!\fi^,A'if  /JiJ.7?*'"  ^^^  **'"  of  each  pattern  you  wa.it.  and  «end  10  cents  for 

each.      Address.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL   FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 
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AUYouWantto 
Know  About 
Electricity  On 
the  Farm 


How  can  I  get  electric  light  m  my  house 

How  can  I  pat  m  an  electric  beD 

How  can  we  set  reliable  telephone  senrico 
onourhurm 

How  can  I  put  np  a  telephone 

What  is  a  horsepower  in  electricity 

How  can  I  cook  and  wash  by  electricity 


These  and  many  other  questions  concerning  the  farmer 
are  answered,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Farmer's 
Electrical  Handbook,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free. 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 

Westi^m  Electric  Company 


IMCOnPOMATTO 


11th  and  York  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
910  Rirw  Ave.,  Pittsburch.  Pa. 


195  Broadway,  Nov  York.  N.  Y. 
6th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 


KQUIPMCNT  POR  CVCRY  CLCCTNICAI.  NCED 


P/e«««  mmnd  tnm  copy  of  "Fmrmar'9  BJbcUjgmJ  Hmndbook"  No.  CF-105 


Town- 


ttata. 


hdoor  Closet 


ore   Comlortable, 
HeaMiol,  Conveiiiciit 

Eliminatea  the  ODt>door 
prlv/,  orx^n  vaalt  and  oeaa- 
pool,  which  are  breedlns 
places  for  gemu.  Bare  • 
warm,  sanitary,  odorleaa 
toilet  right  in  your  honse. 
Mo  going  oat  in  oold  weather. 
A  boon  to  inral  ids.  Endorsed 
^  by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

_.        Pttt  It  Anywhere  In  .The  Hotue 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  prooeM  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  yoa  empty  once  a 
month.  Abeolntelynoodor.  No  more  tronble 
to  emptr  than  ash<>«.  Oloeet  abaolately  goaran* 
teed.    Write  for  full  deecription  and  price. 

lOWl  MIITAIf  mn  CO.  2h.^R  IQWI  ■lOa.,  tlTMtT. 


Kanniaa  Wstw  Wl 


»«l.10 — LndJps'    wnlst.      Cut   In    sizes  36  to 

^-    iiirhes   bust    nu'nsuro.      Any    of   tho   pretty 
i;>.'ued   materials   ran    be   used   to   make   this 

W'iiist. 

^H4.-^«hil(Jrens  romj>ers.  Cut  In  sizes 
■2.  1.  2  and  ri  vpars.  The  garment  slips  on 
'V'l  the  head,  buttons  at  the  shoulders  and 
iowcr  edge. 

S14H — .Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  I4  to 
'"  years.  The  dress  has  front  dosing,  long 
'f.  short  sleeves  and  a  two-gored  gathered 
'•H'l    with    regulation    waist    line. 

siso — f'hlldrens  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  2. 
J  '■  and  8  years.  The  dres^  doses  at  the 
I  'lit,    has   a   one-piece   gathered   skirt  and   a 

I"'  'ty   <-ollHr. 

Ki«l>. — ladles'  Russian  blouse.  Cut  In 
^',>:<s  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
oy  use  closes  at  the  front  and  may  have 
«"i'iier  long  or  short  sleeves.  : 


8101.  I^adles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  .3fl.  40 
and  44  ln<hes  bust  measure.  The  apron 
•  loses  at  the  back  and  there  are  tie  strings 
at  the  back. 

H1R2 — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizeg  24  to 
.?4  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
four  gores,  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  bark 
and  side  and  back  gores  are  gathered  to  low- 
er edge  of  belt. 

H1T4 — (Jlrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  fl.  8,  10. 
IJ  and  14  years.  The  dress  closes  at  the 
front  and  yokes  and  panels  are  In  one. 

Ml«»o — Ladles'  skirt  Cut  in  sizes  24  to 
.y  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
four  gores,  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front 
and  has  a  separate  belt. 

«1H3 — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
44  Inches  bust  meaHure  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  has  a  three-gored  gathered  skirt 
with  regulation  waist   line. 


80  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  waslilng 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process  See  l)ow 
It  seems  to  have  the  washlug 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

5100  E. Water  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


SAVE    10    CENTS    A    POUND  USING 


G  I 


L  L  I  E  8 
B  R  O  K 


C  N 


CO 


FROW    WHOLESALER    DIRECT 

S>f  ALL  and  broken  beans  of 
reKiilar  3fn^  Coffee.     5  |>ounds 
delivered    Free   wltliin    .100 
mllew   10  poiindn  delivered  with  , 
in  1000  mfiee.    Katisfartion  guar 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 

CILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  SS-2M  Washtnfftsn  St..  ILT. 

KrtAblistMid  77  Vaar* 


ll»aa  •r  flrvaad 


FREE 


WHt*  oa  apoatal  today. 
L«t  oa  mail  you  thiab^ 
ftba  wy  latMt. 


96  Exquisif e 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


up-to-daU  N«w  York  atyka  ia  wan-papara _  tba 
i>aU«ma ahowa  InniaBy  raara.    Doo't  arUct  r 
hava  aaao  thna    QaaaUf  y  your  antlra ' 
Oar  mnarkably  low  prieaa  baehi  at  Se 


Boat  biaottftil 
papor  aata  y«« 
it  at  a 
Mil. 


3Bc 


m  big 


This  bic  DOW  book  tella  bow  yoa  can  do  tho 
work  yoaraolf  .quickly  aad  eaally.  maklnc 
tb«  parlor,  diaioc  looa.  badroooia  ao3 
hall  briabter,  eltaorior,  entirely  nrw. 
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and  denuded  effect  which  resulted  being 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  rippling 
luxuriance  of  the  afternoon.  Persia  stat- 
ed her  errand  tersely. 

•'Susan,  they've  sent  for  me  from  Trot- 
ters', and  there's  no  telling  when  I'll  be 
home.  I  wish  you'd  go  up  to  the  house, 
if  "ou've  nothing  particular  on  hand  and 
look  after  Joel.  He's  the  helplessest  man 
ever  born  when  it  comes  to  doing  for 
himself." 

In  her  complex  excitement.  Susan  flut- 
tered like  an  impaled  butterfly.  "Oh, 
dear  me!  1 -mean  of  course  I  will,  Per- 
sis.     But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Oh,  just  get  his  meals  and  amuse 
hini  tin  I  get  back.  You  can  keep  Joel 
pretty  cheerful  if  you'll  let  him  unload 
all  his  notions  on  you.  Joel  generally 
^:.•lds  a  good  listener  good  comp'ny." 

•And  so  poor  Lizzie  Trotter's  going 
tiTOUgh  that  again."  exclaimed  Susan, 
momentarily  forgetting  her  own  pros^ 
P« ctive  ordeal,  in  sympathy  for  the  other 
V, Oman's  severer  trial.  "I  don't  want  to 
ra'  ruse  Divine  Providence,  but  I  must  say 
i  »hardly  seems  fair  to  put  all  the  re- 
fc:  .-nsibility  for  getting  children  into  the 
v.orld  off  on  women.  If  'twas  turn  and 
tu  n  about,  now.  I  wouldn't  say  a  word." 

•I  guess  if  that  was  the  way  of  it, 
.tliere'd  never  be  more'n  three  in  a 
family,  and  it  took  a  sight  of  peoi)le  to 
fill  up  the  world,  starting  with  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  Well.  1  must  hurry,  Susan. 
I  won't  be  gone  a  mite  longer'n  I  can 
help." 

As  Susan  removed  her  crimping  pins, 
her  agitation  grew.  The  favor  Persis 
had  asked  so  lightly,  and  she  had  grant- 
ed so  readily,  took  on  a  new  aspect  as 
bhe  considered  it.  Susan  shared  the  re- 
spect of  Clematis  for  Joel  Dale's  intel- 
lectuality and  stood  rather  in  awe  of  his 
foibles.  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  ar- 
ranged her  undulating  locks  in  the 
fashion  ordinarily  reserved  for  after- 
noons. Her  cooking  might  not  suit  him. 
Her  efforts  to  be  entertaining  might  not 
measure  up  to  his  lofty  standards.  She 
quaked,  picturing  his  possible  displeas- 
ure. For  this  courageous  champion  of 
the  rights  of  womankind  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  the- Creator  Himself  to 
account  for  seeming  injustice,  became 
the  meekest  of  the  meek  when  confront- 
ed with  the  sex  from  which  oppressors 
are  made. 

Susan's  apprehensions  were  not  so 
groundless   as    might    be   fancied.     Joel 


at  him.     "You  mean  foi'  de»- 


■V   V.  il 


she  gazed 
sert?" 

"Dessert!  -When  Adam  and  Eve  start- 
ed housekeeping  do  you  s'pose  they  sat 
down  to  soup  to  begin  with  and  wound 
up  with  pie?  The  Lord  put  'em  in  a 
garden  instead  of  a  butcher's  shop,  be- 
cause He  wanted  'em  to  eat  vegetable 
food  and  not  poison  themselves  with 
dead  animals."  Joel's  voice  had  grown 
almost  cheerful.  His  ardor  in  the  dis- 
semination of  his  dietetic  theories  waxed 
and  waned,  but  when  there  was  a  new 
observer  to  be  impressed,  he  always 
found  the  crucifixion  of  his  appetites 
well  worth  while.  He  seated  himself  at 
the  table  with  a  gesture  which  seemed 
to  wave  into  some  remote  background 
the  temptation  of  sausages  and  buck- 
wheat cakes. 

"No  trouble  for  me.  Just  set  on  the 
nuts  and  apples,  same  as  our  ancestors 
ate  before  they  got  wiser'n  their-  Creator 
and  learned  to  cook  their  victuals.  We're 
the  only  animals  that  ain't  satisfied  with 
raw  food.  And  we're  the  only  ones  that 
are  everlastingly  kicking  about  indiges- 
tion." 

"I  declare:"  exclaimed  Susan  Fitzger- 
aid.  carried  away  by  this  masterly  logic. 
"You  certainly  have  your  own  way  of 
looking  at  subjects,  Mr.  Dale." 

"Well,  I'll  admit  that  I'm  not  much  at 
taking  up  with  second-hand  opinions. 
Now,  here's  another  idea  of  mine."  He 
held  up  a  walnut  between  his  thumb  and 
finger.  "There's  a  tree  in  that,  ain't 
there?" 

"Why,  yes."  Susan's  ready  admission 
gave  every  indication  of  a  willingness 
to  be  impressed. 

"Well,  what's  enough  to  give  a  start 
to  a  tree  that  may  grow  seventy  feet 
or  over,  ought  to  start  a  man  off  to  his 
day's  work  pretty  well.  That's  my  way 
of  reasoning." 

"But  don't  you  feel  an  awful  goneness 
after  a  breakfast  like  that?" 

"Goneness!"  Magnificently  Joel  waved 
away  the  suggestion.  "With  an  apple 
and  five  or  six  good  nuts  inside  me,  I 
feel  like  I  could  run  through  a  troop,  as 
the  psalmist  says,  and  leap  over  a  wall." 

Susan's  admiring  murmur  indicated 
that  the  sustaining  effect  of  the  diet  Joel 
recommended  was  due  less  to  its  in- 
trinsic virt^ie  than  to  some  unusual  and 
dominating  quality  of  Joel's  personality. 
And  Joel,  struggling  with  a  peculiarly 
tough  Brazil  nut,  reflected  that  Susan 
I  Fitzgerald  was  an  intelligent  woman  as 
well  as  an  agreeable  one. 

The    morning    passed    pleasantly    for 

the   gift   which 


but  as  8hje  lifted  tlie  nearest  volume  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  collection  of  poems, 
she  felt  a  comforting  certainty  that  luck 
was  with  her. 

"You're  a  great  admirer  of  po'try,  ain  t 
you,  Mr.  Dale?     I've  always  understood 

so. 

With  an  effort  Joel  roused  himself. 

"Another  has  expressed  my  senti- 
ments. Miss  Fitzgerald. 

"  'Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the 
sound.' " 

"Then  if  you'd  like,  I'll  read  you  a  lit- 
tle so's  to  help  pass  the  time."  Susan 
seated  herself  near  the  window,  cleared 
her  throat  and  opening  the  volume  at 
random,  began  in  the  self-conscious  and 
unnatural  voice  characterizing  ninety- 
nine  people  out  of  every  hundred  who  at- 
tempt the  reading  of  verse. 

"  'O  there's  a  heart  for  every  one 

If  every  one  could  find  it. 
Then  up  and  seek  ere  youth  is  gone, 

Whate'er  the  task,  ne'er  mind  it. 
For  if  you  chance  to  meet  at  last 

With  that  one  heart  intended—'  " 

Susan's  voice  had  grown  husky.  She 
cleared  her  throat  again.  "I'm  afraid  I 
made  a  poor  selection,"  she  apologized. 
"You  see  I'm  not  as  familiar  with  po'try 
as  you  are,  Mr.  Dale."  She  turned  the 
leaves  in  a  confusion  that  increased  as 
her  groping  vision  stumbled  continually 
on  lines  startingly  sentimental. 

"  'Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  cheeks  and   eye-lids  pale.'  " 

Susan  opened  ten  pages  ahead  and 
tried  again. 

■ "  'When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skies. 

Then  most  I  pine  for  thee. 
Bend  on  me,  then,  thy  tender  eyes, 
As  stars  look  on  the  sea.'  " 

Joel's  change  of  position  was  subtly 
suggestive  of  weariness.  Susan  whirled 
the  leaves  and  took  a  desperate  plunge. 

"  'Ask  if  I  love  thee?    O,  smiles  can  not 

tell 
Plainer  what  tears  are  now  showing  too 

well. 
Had  I  not  loved  thee  my  sky  had  been 

clear; 
Had  I   not  loved  thee,   I   had   not  been 

here.'  " 

It  was  plainly  impossible  for  a  self- 
respecting  single  woman  to  continue. 
"Why,  they're  all  silly,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  little  nervous  giggle.  Her  face 
fiamed.  What  was  she  to  say  next,  not 
only  to  carry  out  Persis  Dale's  injunc- 
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Dale  was  in  a  very  bad  humor  after  he  i  l>oth.     Susan    possessed   the   gift 
had    finished    reading    his    sister's    note.  I  men   have  ever  highly   esteemed   in  the 
Joel  held  the  not  unpopular  theory  that  j 
the  supreme  duty. of  woman  is  to  make. 
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some    man    comfortable.      Religion    and  j 
philanthropy  v/ere  legitimate  diversions' 
if  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  high- 
er  claim.      Even   the  exercise  of   talent 
might    be    tendered    a    patronizing    ap- 
proval, if  this,  too,  knew  its  place.    Joel 
was    willing   that    Persis   should    utilize 
her  gifts  in  earning  his  living  provided 
she   did   not   forget   the   complex    minis- 
tva lions  involved  in  making  him  "com- 
fortable."   He  was  ready  to  allow  her  to 
help  her  poorer  neighbors,   so  that  she 
was  never  absent  when  he  wanted  her. 
But    if   that   jealous   divinity,   his   Com- 
fort, were  denied  its  due,  the  indulgent 
brother  was  lost  in  the  affronted  ty  ant. 
Poor     Susan     Fitzgerald     found     her 
tremors      doubled      by      the      sight      of 
his     lowering     face.       "Mr.     Dale    '  I've 
come      up      to      keep      house      for      you 
today,    seeing — seeing    Persis    has    been 
called    away."      She    blushed,    realizing 
tim'  Joel  was  undoubtedly  in  the  secret  | 
cf  that  errand      After  forty  years  "in  a 
world  where  birth  is  the  one  inevitable 
human  experience,  aside  from  death,  she 
had  never  been  abi'?  to  rid  herself  oi  the 
impression    that    it   was   essentially    im- 
modest. 

Though  the  cloud  of  Jovian  displeas- 
ure  did    not    remove   immediately    from 
Joel's  brow,  his  mood  underwent  an  In- 
stant change.     His  sister  had  not   been 
guilty  of  leaving  him  to  shift   for  him- 
self. The  opportune  appearance  of  Susan 
Fitzgerald  indicated  a  proper  regard  for 
the  masculine  helplessness,  which  is  al- 
so, by  some  obscure  process  of  reason- 
ing, the  badge  of  masculine  superiority. 
Moreover.    Susan's    presence    furnished 
the  opportunity  of  setting  forth   in  de- 
tail sundry  theories  which  to  Persis  v/ere 
an  old  story.     To  a  gentleman  of  Jcel's 
tt-inperament,  a  new  audience  is  at  times 
a  necessity. 

'You  won't  hAve  much  trouble  getting 

my  meals,"  he  assured  her,  his  cold  dlg- 

rlfy  thawing  rapidly.     "Just  set  on  the 

dish  of  apples  and  nuts." 

Susan's  near-sighted  eyes  narrowed  as 


sex,  the  faculty  of  continued  silence, 
combined  with  close  attention.  Some  of 
Joel's  theories  impressed  her  as  star- 
tling, but  like  many  very  proper  people, 
Susan  rather  enjoyed  being  shocked,  if 
the  sensation  was  not  overdone.  Wheth- 
er she  murmured  approval  or  blushed  in 
decorous  protest,  it  was  plain  th^t  she 
found  Joel's  monologues  immensely  in- 
teresting. She  could  hardly  believe  her 
ears  when  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

Susan  brought  the  nuts  and  apples  out 
again  after  their  brief  period  of  retire- 
ment, and  seated  herself  at  the  table,  to 
share  the  Eden-like  repast.  "You'd  be  an 
awful  easy  man  to  cook  for.  Mr.  Dale." 
she  said,  with  a  glance  which  in  another 
woman  would  have  been  coquettish. 

But  the  arrow  glanced  harmless.  Joel's 
mood  was  abstracted.  Not  for  some  time 
had  he  put  into  practice  his  theories  re- 
garding uncooked  food,  and  his  rebel- 
lious appetite  craved  more  stimulating 
fare.  He  munched  his  nuts  with  dis- 
tracting memories  of  yesterday'  s  pot 
roast.  He  found  himself  resenting 
Susan's  eager  compliance.  She  should 
have  insisted  on  preparing  him  a  good 
meal — good  from  her  standpoint — and  as 
a  gentleman  he  could  have  done  no  less 
than  show  his  appreciatio  i  by  eating  it. 
For  once  Joel  had  lost  Interest  in  his 
own  eloquence.  Inward  voices  were  pro- 
testing against  this  return  to  the  fare 
which  had  satisfied  Father  Adam.  When 
he  retired  to  the  armchair,  after  dinner, 
and  relapsed  into  a  sulky  silence,  Susan 
remembered  that  the  obligation  to  amuse 
him  was  also  nominated  in  the  bond. 
Luckily  his  tastes  were  literary,  which 
rendered  her  task  a  simple  one. 

Susan  stepped  Into  the  tightly-closed, 
partially  darkened  parlor  which  never  in 
sultriest  weather  seemed  wholly  to  lose 
the  chill  of  its  unwarmed  winter  days. 
The  center  of  the  room  was  occupied  by 
a  square  table,  on  each  corner  of  which 
lay  a  book,  the  four  arranged  with  geo- 
metrical nicety.  Susan  was  too  familiar 
with  Clematis  traditions  not  to  know 
that  the  books  on  the  center-table  were 
seldom  of  a  sort  one  would  care  to  open, 
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tion,  but  to  occupy  the  blank  silence 
which  contradictorily  seemed  echoing 
with  that  fateful  refrain,  "Had  I  not 
Icved  thee  I  had  not  been  here." 

When  in  doubt,  play  trumps.  Susan 
Fitzgerald's  chief  interest  in  life  was  the 
question  of  woman's  suffrage.  And  the 
confusion  which  had  swept  her  mind 
bare  of  small  talk,  had  not  jostled  her 
substantial  ideas  on  the  familiar  theme. 
She  determined  to  broach  the  subject 
delicately  and  with  caution.  If  Joel 
cared  for  discussion,  this  would  occupy 
a  good  portion  of  the  afternoon,  and  be 
a  sufficient  antidote  for  her  unfortunate 
poetical  selections.  It  was  even  possible 
that  a  strong,  forceful  presentation  of 
the  case  might  result  In  making  a  con- 
vert. Susan  thrilled,  realizing  what  such 
an  accession  would  mean  to  the  cause. 

"Mr.  Dale,"  she  began,  feeling  her  way 
to  a  tactful  introduction.  "I  am  sure 
you  must  have  a  pretty  good  opinion  of 
women.  A  man  with  such  a  sister  as 
you've  got  couldn't  help  it." 

Her  op.ening  was  unfortunate.  No 
nian  is  so  reluctant  to  recognize  femi- 
nine superiority  as  the  one  who  profits 
most  by  the  gifts  of  some  woman.  Joel's 
iirow  clouded,  and  his  answer  showed  a 
cautious  resolve  not  to  be  trapped  into 
any  compromising  admission. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  anything  against 
women  folks.  I've  always  thought  the 
poet  went  too  far  when  he  said: 

•    Mankind  from  Adam  has  been  woman's 

fools, 
r/omen  from  Eve  have  been  the  Devil's 

tools.'  " 

Despite  the  negative  nature  of  this  en- 
couragement Susan  continued. 

"I'm  sure  a  fair-minded  man  like  you 
are,  Mr.  Dale,  wouldn't  want  to  keep 
any  woman  out  of  what  rightfully  be- 
longed to  her.  You'd  want  her  to  have 
a  chance  to  fill  her  place  in  the  world, 
wouldn't  you?" 

"Why,  yes,  I'd  be  in  favor  of  that." 
Joel's  voice  was  less  positive  than  his 
words,  owing  to  an  inward  uncertainty 
ab  to  the  trend  of  these  observations. 

"Well,  Mr.  Dale,  there's  lots  of  us  that 
are  ready  to  take  up  our  share  of  the 
duties  the  Creator  designed  for  us.  We 
are  standing  waiting  like  the  people 
in  the  parable  that  nobody  had  hired. 
The  trouble  is  you  won't  let  us,  you  men 
won't.  We've  got  to  wait  for  you  to 
give  us  our  rights.  All  our  willingness 
doesn't  amount  to  anything  till  you  are 
ready." 

A  sudden  harassing  suspicion  assailed 
the  target  of  Susan's  eloquence,  and  no 
sooner  had  it  entered  his  mind  than  a 
dozen  details  instantly  corroborated  it. 
Joel  remembered  the  look  which  had 
accompanied  Susan's  declaration  that  he 
vould  be  an  easy  man  to  cook  for.  The 
love  poems  had  in  themselves  been 
equivalent  to  an  avowel  of  passion  even 
without  her  tell-tale  blushes.  And  now 
at  last  he  grasped  the  underlying  mean- 
ing of  her  vague  hints  and  obscure  fig- 
ures of  speech.  For  though  she  talked 
of  rights  and  duties  and  the  designs  of 
the  Creator,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
tliat  she  meant  a  husband. 

Joel  rose  to  his  feet  and  his  mute  tem- 
pestuous indignation  was  not  without  In- 
t<  lest  as  throwing  light  on  the  workings 
01  the  masculine  mind.  In  such  a  design 
iis  he  attributed  to  Susan,  it  would  seem 
that  the  lady  had  much  to  lose  and  little 
to  gain.  She  was  vigorous,  well-pre- 
Kerved,  possessed  of  a  competence,  while 
Joel  was  doubly  bankrupt.  Yet  his  mood 
was  far  removed  from  humble  gratitude. 
He  was  furious  at  her  presumption, 
alert  to  defend  his  threatened  preroga- 
tives, angry  at  Persis  for  exposing  him 
to  such  an  attack  under  his  own  roof 
where  ignominious  retreat  wm  his  only 
safety. 

"I've  just  thought  of  a  little  matter 
I've  got  to  look  after  this  afternoon,"  he 
^aid,  his  manner  nicely  talriiltted  to  re- 
pel any  tender  advances  "ill  have  to 
hurry  along,  and  th^re  won't  he  any  oc- 
<asion  for  you  to  linger.  Please  liang 
the  key  on  the  nail  so  Persis  can  let 
lif^rself  In  when  she  comes." 

His  sudden  hauteur  was  not  lost  on 
Susan.    She  sighed  as  he  withdrew. 

"Funny  how  reaJ  liberal-minded  men 
^^■on't  listen  to  argument  when  it  comes 
to  some  questions.  But  maybe  he'll  think 
over  what  I  said  and  It'll  have  an  Influ- 
ence sooner  or  later.'  Anyway,  we've 
Kot  to  be  prepared  to  sow  beside  all 
haters." 

The  leather-covered  book,  whose  fail- 
ure to  serve  her  purpose  was  Indirectly 
Tsponsible  for  the  broaching  of  so  deli- 
cate a  question,  caught  her  wandering 
attention.  She  picked  it  up,  reading  the 
title  aloud. 


"Love  Songs  of  Many  Lands.  No  won- 
der I  couldn't  find  one  that  was  sensible. 
Well.  I  declare!" 

The  book  had  opened  at  the  fly-leaf. 
"Persis  from  Justin,"  Susan  read,  bring- 
ing  her  near-sighted  eyes  close  to  the 
faded  Ink.  She  pursed  her  lipai  and 
shook  her  head  In  disapproving  surprise. 

"Persis  Dale  must  have  known  some 
man  pretty  well  to  let  him  give  her  any- 
thing so  pointed.  I  should  have  thought 
she'd  have  felt  awfully  embarrassed  if 
she  ever  read  the  poems.  Justin!  Jus- 
tin! There  was  a  Justin  Ware,  but  I 
never  heard  there  was  anything  be- 
tween them." 

She  returned  the  book  to  the  chilly 
front  room,  adjusting  It  to  the  proper 
angle  on  the  center-table,  as  if  It  had 
been  a  part  of  a  geometrical  diagram. 
And  finally,  after  locking  the  door  and 
hanging  the  key  where  Persis,  or  any 
other  arrival,  would  immediately  notice 
it,  she  turned  her  downcast  face  toward 
home. 

"I'm  afraid  I  hurt  Mr.  Dale's  feelings. 
It  beats  all  how  sensitive  some  natures 
are.  It's  lucky  I  didn't  get  as  far  as 
what  you  would  call  the  real  telling 
arguments." 

If  Susan  Fitzgerald's  ^lood  was  de- 
spondent, as  she  reviewed  the  activities 
of  the  day,  such  was  not  the  case  with 
Persis  Dale.  In  the  Trotters'  shabby  cot- 
tage, exaltation  reigned.  Young  Doctor 
Ballard,  lean  and  boyish,  looked  ready 
to  be  congratulated  on  a  good  piece  of 
work,  though  perfectly  aware  he  could 
never  in  this  world,  at  least,  collect  his 
fee  for  medical  attendance.  Bartholo- 
mew's complacent  self-importance  al- 
most straightened  his  bowed  shoulders 
and  redeemed  the  weakness  of  his  sag- 
ging lips  and  feeble  chin.  Lizzie,  his 
wife,  spent  and  pallid,  her  gaunt  tem- 
ples hollowed  and  her  face  chiseled  by 
suffering,  smiled  contentedly  as  she  lay 
against  her  pillow,  a  creature  lifted  for 
the  moment  above  the  petty  weaknesses, 
pitiable  fruit  of  life-long  and  grinding 
poverty,  by  the  gracious  dignity  of 
motherhood.  As  for  Persis,  as  she  car- 
ried the  new  arrival  down-stairs  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, her  comely  face  was  radiant.  Weari- 
ness was  forgotten.  The  hours  of  un- 
certainty, the  long  hours  when  Life  and 
Death  matched  forces  in  that  old  duel  re- 
newed with  each  new  existence,  had  all 
been  forgotten.    For  a  man  was  born. 

The  little  Trotters  gathered  around  In 
an  ecstacy  of  pleasure  and  surprise.  In 
a  household  where  food  was  scanty,  and 
every  new  pair  of  shoes  was  a  serious 
economic  problem,  there  was  no  lack  of 
welcome  for  the  newcomer.  Chirpy  lit- 
tle voices  commented  on  the  new  broth- 
er's surprising  pinkness.  his  diminutive 
proportions  and  his  belligerent  fashion 
of  clenching  his  fists. 

"He's  got  on  the  nice  clean  dress  the 
angels  made  him,"  said  Winnie,  the  ob- 
servant.    "See  the  lace  In  the  sleeves." 

"I  wish  the  angels  had  made  him  some 
hair  instead,"  suggested  Wilbur,  plainly 
aggrieved.  "  'Cause  he  could  have  worn 
some  of  our  old  clothes,  but  he  can't 
wear  our  hair." 

"He  can  have  my  jack-knife  when  he 
gets  big  enough."  declared  Benny,  the 
oldest  of  the  flock.  He  drew  the  cher- 
ished possession  from  his  pocket  as  If 
ready  to  surrender  it  on  the  instant. 
And  that  offer  was  a  signal  for  a  general 
outburst  of  generosity. 

"He  can  have  my  tooth  brush.;* 

"I'll  give  him  my  rubber  boot.  Maybe 
when  he's  big  enough  to  wear  It.  some- 
body will  give  him  one  for  the  other  leg." 

'You're  going  to  let  the  new  baby  have 
your  high  chair,  ain't  you.  Essie?"  Thus 
Winnie  prompted  the  sister  now  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  honors  and  digni- 
Ues  attaching  to  the  post  of  baby  of 
the  family.  And  Essie,  nodding  her  lit- 
tle tow  head,  laid  a  rose-leaf  cheek 
against  the  crumpled  carnation  of  the 
newcomer.  "Nice  lltty  brudder,"  she 
cooed.     "Essie  loves  'oo." 

"My  gracious  me!"  thought  Persis 
Dale,  as  she  tucked  the  baby  into  the 
battered  cradle,  never  long  without  an 
occupant.  "It's  queer  that  we  ain't  shak- 
ing our  heads  and  groaning  over  this. 
The  Trotters  can't  afford  a  new  baby  any 
more  than  I  can  afford  a  steam  yacht. 
There  ain't  enough  of  anything  to  go 
around,  and  yet  we're  all  holding  up  our 
heads  and  acting  as  if  this  was  the  best 
day's  work  we  ever  had  a  hand  In.  It's 
no  use  talking.  Down  In  our  hearts  we 
know  that  life's  a  good  thing,  even  when 
we've  got  to  take  poverty  and  hardships 
along  with  it.  And  that's  why  we  start 
in  singing  Psalms  in  spite  of  ourselves 
when  a  new  baby  comes." 

(Continued  next  issue.) 
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XJST  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will  send  you 
free  and  postpaid  my  big  new  Catalog  of 
Split  Hickory  Buggies.  Shows  150  snappy 
new  styles — wonderful  money-saving  values 
and  a  price-splitting  offer  on  every  job  that 
has  never  been  equalled  on  high  grade 
buggies.  Don't  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 
until  you  get  this  big  free  book  gnd  tee  for 
yoursdf  the  money  you  can  save. 
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HICKORY 


^  Every  rig  I  show  in  my  big  book 
"  is  a  genuine  "Split  Hickory" 
throughout— made  in  my  cele- 
brated Split  Hickory  factory.  Fa- 
mous for  style,  beauty,  easy  rid- 
ing, lightness,  strength  and  long 
service.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
them  now  rolling  over  the  roads.  My  new  plan  of 
selling  cuts  down  the  cost  to  bed  rock.  Saves  you 
big  naoney.  Think  of  it!  You  can  now  get  a  Ga»« 
uine  Spin   Hickory  direct  from   my   factory  on 
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and  2  Yeartf*  Guarantee 

at  less  than  others  ask  for  rigs  of  unknown  mak^ 
So  why  take  chances?  Why  pay  more  than  my  rock 
bottom  prices?  Write  for  the  big^ree  book  today- 
see  for  yourself  the  wonderful  values  we  offer,  and 
the  money  yon  am  utve.  This  year  we  are  espeeiaUy  ad- 
vMnaroar  ciMtomeis  to  nuuce  their  aelwtion  early  whue 
present  low  prices  prsvaiL^)  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pr««. 

The  Ohio 
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Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


This 

Is  My 

''Split  Hickory^  Spedal 

**The  Finest  Basgy  Ev«r  Boih"  • 

Has  latest  style  Limousine  Seat  molded 
of  sheet  steel  like  auto— roomy,  strons 
and  comfortable.  Upholstered  In  beau- 
tiful brown  and  black  mottled  Spanish 
auto  leather.  Never-leak  automobile 
top.  Wheels,  shafts  and  readies  gemiine 
"SplitHickory."Reaches  steel-clad  fuU 
length.  Sixteen  coat,  oil-lead  suaran- 
teed  painting.  Padded  patent  leather 
dash  and  other  high  grade  featurea. 

Catalog  also  shows  150  styles. 
Important 

If  yoa  are  interested  in  a  new  Ha 
Farm  Wa«on.  write  for  my  apeeial 
■avinff  CataloBB. 
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\yoven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint  Big^  hill  gauge 
wires-^fuU  weight — full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing—proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Farm  Liniment 

Winter  is  the  critical 
period  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  in 
fact  all  the  living  assets  of 
the  farm. 

The  vitality  required  to  resist 
cold  and  exposure  draws  on 
their  reserve  strength  and  long 
inactivity  increases  the  danger 
from  disease. 

Because  thousands  of  farmers 
have  found  many  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment  when  emer- 
gency treatment  was  impera- 
tive, it  has  been  aptly  called  the 
farmer's  ''veterinary"  and  has 
served  him  in  this  capacity  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  25c.  50c, 
and  $1.00  bottles.     There 
is  six  times  the  quantity  of 
the  25c.  size  in  the  dol- 
lar botde.   Full   direc- 
tions for  its   use  with 
every  package. 


Sloans^ 
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PENETRATES  WITHOUT  RUBBING 
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$2^  Gets 

this  Separator ! 


Wonderful  opportunity 
~  Send  only  $2.00  and 
we  ship  any  Maynard 
Cream  Separator  to  your 
nearest  f  reit^ht  station. 

Free  30  days*  trial 

Try  it  thirty  days.  Give  it 
the  hardest  use.  If  not  sat- 
isfied with  it.  send  it  back 
freight  colltet  and  get  back 
your  $2.00.  But  if  you  like  it 
—  if,  as  we  guarantee,  it 
greatly  increases  your  daily 
profit,  keep  it  and  take  » 
whole  year  to  pay  I 

Theextra  cow  proHta  you  will 
make  every  day  from  the  u»e  of 
the  famous  Maynard  Separator 
will  easily  taks  cars  of  tbes* 
sninll  monthly  psymenti. 

There  is  a  Maynard  just  ths 
riitht  biie  for  every  dairy. 

Frii-es  as  low  as  S32.80.    Built  to  Ia«t  ft  life  time  -  Iron- 
clad guarantee.    Famous  one-piece  skimmmg  device. 

■ri"I>  "Tl  17  f  Get  our  bigr  new  1917 
£  tx  Hi  J2i  •    Separator  Proposition 

Ready  right  now  I  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
Spend  no  money  for  any  kind  of  Separator  until 
you  get  our  new  special  proposition. 


f^irlc,s"Ci)ilU.mi  Stores  "^k^co^l^^ork 
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Handling  Brood  Mares 

The  care  and  handling  of  brood  mares 
that  are  to  foal  during  the  spring  is  of 
va«t  importance  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
There  is  always  danger  of  injuring  the 
maie  so  that  she  will  abort,  but  this  dan- 
ger is  very  much  increased  at  this  time 
of  the  year  on  account  of  so  much  ice  on 
the  roads.  An  unusual  strain  on  a  mare 
that  is  well  along  toward  foaling  may 
cause  her  to  lose  the  colt.  The  same 
thing  is  true  driving  them  over  slippery 
roads  when  they  are  not  well  shod. 
Driving  mares  over  rough  places  on  the 
farm  is  also  dangerous  and  risky  on  ac- 
count of  the  pole  striking  the  mares  on 
the  side  and  injuring  the  developed  foal 
so  that  it  is  prematurely  born  and  usu- 
ally dead.  While  this  may  seem  like  a 
simple  and  generally  known  precaution, 
the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  take  chances 
with  his  brood  mares  when  the  foals  are 
so  near  developed. 

In  many  cases  the  biood  mares  are  not 
worked,  as  there  are  enough  other  horses 


cause  of  improper  feeding  of  the  brood 
mares.  A  grain  ration  made  up  of  six 
parts  of  corn,  six  parts  oats,  three  parts 
bran  and  one  part  of  oil  meal  or  cotton 
seed  meal  makes  a  desirable  grain  mix- 
ture. This  should  be  supplemented  with 
a  good  quality  of  mixed  or  clover  hay. 
The  amount  to  feed  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  mare  and  the  amount  of 
work  she  performs  daily.  She  should 
be  kept  in  a  good,  thrifty  condition,  and 
kept  gaining  slightly  in  weight. 


Forage  Crops  W^ill  Reduce  Swine 

Feed  Bills 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  grain  feeds 
of  all  kinds,  the  farmer  will  be  confront- 
ed with  the  problem  of  reducing  the  cost 
cf  keeping  his  brood  sows  and  develop- 
ing the  young  pigs  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  He  can  help  to  solve  this 
problem  by  the  use  of  forage  crops. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  swine 
entirely  upon  forage  crops,  it  will  save 
on  the  feed  bill.     It  will  also  keep  the 


A  BETTER 
ATTACHMENT 
FOR  HOOKS 
ON  HORSE 
COLLAR  ~ 

-new 

f^^J^  1^^^  patented  sta- 

m^MJk  1^^^  pie   anci  ^«lt  '^ 
"     ^     m^^^  ^^  inforcing   device 

■■■■■  keeps  hooks  from  pulling 
off  easily,  even  when  fabric  is  weak- 
ened by  long  use.  It  adds  greatly 
to  life  of  the  pad.  This  form  of  attach- 
ment is 

Found  Only  On  Pads 
Made  By  Us 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  Tapatco 
booklet.  Shows  pads  in  colors  and 
contains  valuable  horse  remedies.  W  he 
hasn't  it.  request  him  to  wrrite  us  direct. 

The  American 
Pad  &  Tex- 
tile  Co. 

Greenfield, 
Ohio 

Canadian 
Branch: 
Chatham, 
Ontario 
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Raise  Your  Calve»  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mors   calves   have   been   raised    on 

Blatchford's    Calf    Meal    than   on    all 

other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 
Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  6team-co<^ed  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Raise  Calves 

and  Success* 

At  dealers,  or 


pare  or  use. 

Write  for  Pamplitet:^?^-??! 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    A 
MateUerJCslfMsalFactorr.Dsfl.   9t  Washegsa.  IB. 
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on  the  farm,  and  the  mares  can  be  rest- 
ed.    This   is   probably   a   good    practice 
when   there  is   danger   of   injuring   the 
mares,   but  such   generous  treatment   is 
often  not  conducive  to  the  development 
of  strong,   vigorous  foals.       The  brood 
mare  should  have  plenty  of  exercise  in 
one  form  or  another  to  keep  her  in  good 
physical  condition.  Exercise  lots  of  suffi- 
cient  size   and   free   from   rough   places 
should  be  provided,  if  the  mares  are  not 
worked.     It   is  probably   better   for  the 
mares  to  be  used  for  light  work  if  care 
is  taken  not  to  abuse  them.    When  such 
a  plan   is  followed  the   mares   will   get 
regular  exercise  and  will  also  get  better 
care  in  the  matter  of  feeding  and  brush- 
ing.   The  proper  feeding  for  brood  mares 
is  often  overlooked  during  the  winter. 
This  happens  because  they  are  not  doing 
regular  work,  and  the  temptation  comes 
to  save  on  the  feed  bill.  Even  though  the 
mare  may  not  be  working,  she  requires 
a   certain   amount   of  food   nutrients  to 
keep  up  the  condition  of  her  own  body. 
In  addition  to  this,  she  must  supply  the 
food  material  necessary  to  develop  the 
I  growing  fcptus.  This  drain  upon  the  body 
of  the  mare  is  especially  heavy  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the  ges- 
tation period.    It  also  requires  feed  well 
supplied   with   protein   to   build   up   the 
bone,  muscle  and  connective  tissue  of  the 
colt.    Toouxaay  odlts  are  bora  weak  be- 


swine  in  better  condition  than  is  possi- 
ble when  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  lot. 

If  a  crop  of  rye,  wheat  or  vetch  has 
been  planted,  it  can  be  used  as  soon  as 
there  is  sufficient  growth  to  supply  a 
small  amount  of  feed.  While  this  kind 
of  pasture  does  not  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  feed,  it  supplies  a  green  feed 
when  it  is  most  needed.  It  will  also  sup- 
ply enough  feed  to  make  it  worth  while 
pasturing. 

As  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked  in 
the  spring,  a  field  should  be  sown  to 
Canadian  field  peas  and  oats.  These 
should  be  planted  at  the  rate  of  IV* 
bushels  of  oats  and  1  bushel  of  peas  per 
acre.  This  will  be  ready  for  pasturing 
about  the  time  the  rye  or  wheat  becomes 
too  far  advanced.  The  best  time  to  turn 
the  pigs  Into  this  pasture  is  wlien  it  is 
about  8  to  10  inches  high. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  Canadian 
field  peas  and  oats  have  been  planted,  it 
is  well  to  plant  a  field  to  oats  and  rape 
for  early  summer  pasture.  The  oats  are 
put  in  at  the  rate  of  1  >{,  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  rape  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5 
pounds.  This  mixture  makes  a  desira- 
ble combination,  as  soon  as  the  other 
pasture  has  been  used  up.  The  oats  will 
not  last  very  long,  but  the  rape  will  keep 
growing  and  supply  pasture  well  into 
the  summer.  Successive  fields  of  rape 
should  be  planted  at  different  intervals 
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Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  tueal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  SO  years. 
Hand  and  power.     23  atyfaa. 

«80  to  140.      mCK  TRIAL. 
rite  for  cataloff  and  farm 
machinery  twrgain  book. 

TNC  A.  w.  9'nukvmco, 

■apl.  W-S7M  S.AsMm<  •••..CMaafa.*. 


during  the  summer.  The  rye  and  wheat 
fleld  can  be  plowed,  as  sof  n  as  it  can  no 
longer  be  pastured,  an^  g-  ..^ced  to  rape. 
Use  from  5  to  8  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
In  seeding  rape  for  swine  pasture,  be 
gure  that  you  get  the  Dwarf  Essex  seed, 
as  it  is  the  only  kind  that  will  do  well 
as  a  forage  crop. 

Any  other  forage  crops,  such  as  clover 
or  alfalfa,  may  be  made  use  of  as  pas- 
'  ture  for  swine,  and  a  material  saving  of 
grain  feed  can  be  made 


More  Interest  ia  Sheep  Raising 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  there 
has  been  no  decline  in  the  number  of 
tiheep  in  the  state,  but  the  campaign  for 
nior^  sheep  has  resulted  in  not  only  oTer- 
loming  p.n  annual  decrease  of  25,000 
sheep  in  the  state  but  has  brought  about 
an  actual  increase  of  between  5000  and 
6000  sheep  according  to  statistics  just 
announced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Annually  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
3  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  in  the  state,  but 
the  unusual  efforts  put  forth  durins  the 
past  year  have  resulted  in  creating  a 
iiew  interest  in  the  sheep  industry  and 
many  farmers  have  added  flot^lts  while 
fewer  ewes  have  been  sold.  Through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  hundreds  of 
sheep  have  been  brought  into  the  state 
nnd  despite  the  high  prices  farmers 
throughout  the  state  are  trying  to  secure 
sheep  to  undertake  breeding. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
jiliout  812,000  sheep  in  the  state  as  com- 
jiarod  with  806,000  a  year  ago  and  there 
luomises  to  be  a  steady  increase  during 
the  present  year. 

The  counties  showing  the  most  notable 
increases  are  Washington  and  Greene, 
the  two  big  sheep  counties  of  the  state. 
In  each  of  these  counties  the  increase 
was  4  per  cent.,  or  over  10,000  sheep. 
Wyoming  county  showed  an  increase  of 
6  per  cent.,  and  Delaware  5  per  cent. 
Other  counties  showing  increases  were: 
Blair,  Bradford,  Chester,  Clearfield, 
Dauphin.  Fayette,  Forest,  Fulton,  Indl- 
i.na,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Mercer,  Mont- 
gomery. Potter,  Snyder,  Union,  Venango 
and  Warren. 

The  better  protection  of  the  sheep 
irom  the  ravages  of  the  dogs  under  the 
Irrovisions  of  the  Act  of  1915,  and  the 
splendid  prices  offered  for  sheep  and 
wool  were  incentives  to  encourage  the 
!-heep  industry.  The  Pennsylvania  De- 
jiartment  of  Agriculture  sent  veterinary 
<  xperts  into  other  states  to  examine  and 
I  urchase  sheep  for  Pennsylvania  farm- 
«is  and  many  were  brought  into  the 
Slate. 

louring  the  past  year  the  average  price 
oi  sheep  per  head  has  increased  from 
?r..40  to  $7  and  the  average  price  of  wool 
from  25  cents  to  34  cents  per  pound. 
The  price  of  sheep  is  now  much  higher 
tlian  the  average  for  the  year,  few  being 
ol>tainable  for  less  than  $9. 
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Exports  of  Horses  and  Mules 
The  exports  of  horses  and  mules  have 
at  last  passed  the  million  mark.  The 
<  fficial  figures  given  by  the  Department 
"f  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  U. 
!^  A.,  show  that  during  the  twenty-seven 
'Months  ending  December  1.  1916,  1,029,- 
!"H  head  of  horses  and  mules,  valued  at 
n  total  of  $216,941,912.  were  actually  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  most  of 
these  going  directly  to  the  European  war 
t»  rritory.  Purchases  are  still  continuing 
fit  a  heavy  rate. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  most  experl- 
Miced  market  men  fully  75  per  cent,  of 
the  horses  sold  abroad  for  artillery  and 
transport  work  have  been  grade  Perche- 
rons  produced  by  crossing  Percheron 
f^tallions  on  the  common  light  mares  in 
this  country. 


-Stock  Breeders  Aided  by  New 
Rulings 

Live  stock  shippers  and  breeders  east 
of  Chicago  who  have  in  the  past  been 
compelled  to  pay  on  an  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  maximum  weight .  when 
shipping  animals  in  less  than  carload 
lots  are  benefited  by  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Docket  No.  6825,  which  case  was  won 
by  the  National  Society  of  Record  Asso- 
ciations last  July  and  went  into  force 
December  1,  1916.  Since  that  time  stal- 
lions can  be  shipped  at  a  weight  of  3000 
pounds  Instead  of  7000;  ordinary  horses 
at  a  weight  of  2000  pounds  instead  of 
5000;  bulls  at  a  weight  of  2000  pounds 
Instead  of  5000;  mare  and  colt  or  cow 
and  calf  at  a  weight  of  2500  pounds  in- 
stead of  5500.  Other  weights  are  scaled 
down  in  proportion. 

Any  shippers  who  were  compelled  to 
pay  at  the  higher  weights  since  Decem- 
ber 1,  1916,  can  recover  claims  against 
the  railroad  companies  without  difficulty 
by  merely  presenting  the  facts  and  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  agent  to  instruc- 
tions laid  down  in*  supplement  No.  14  to 
Oflicial  Classification  Tariff  No.  43. 

Furnishing  of  attendants  with  ship- 
ments of  live  stock  1.  c.  1.  is  now  left 
with  the  shipper  and  no  railroad  has 
authority  to  require  an  attendant  with 
shipments  of  live  stock  In  less  than  car- 
load lots.  Animals  may  be  shipped  at 
their  true  values  in  the  case  of  valuable 
breeding  animals  by  the  payment  of  an 
increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  rate  for  each 
100  per  cent,  increase  in  value  of  the 
animals  over  the  basic  values  fixed  in 
the  tariffs,  which  are  on  file  in  each  rail- 
road station. 


Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Meeting 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  dairy- 
men, or  their  representatives,  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania;  Delaware  and 
Maryland  attended  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
terstate Milk  Producers'  Association 
held  in  Philadelphia,  February  7  Hon, 
J.  J.  Dillon,  New  York  Commlsslo.ier  of 
P'oods  and  Markets,  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
chairman  of  the  Tri-State  Governors' 
Milk  Commission,'  and  Hon.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  of  Washington,  addressed  the 
gathering,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Frank  P.  Wllllts,  president  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Dillon,  in  his  address,  reviewed  at 
length  the  history  of  dairymen's  attemptsj 
at  co-operation  in  New  York  State  which 
finally  resulted,  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
formation  of  a  dairyman's  league  with 
a  present  membership  of  14,000.  He  also 
told  of  the  workings  of  the  "supposed" 
milk  trust  in  setting  prices  to  l>oth  pro- 
ducers and  consumer?  and  driving  small 
dealers  out  of  business.  All  efforts  to 
better  these  conditions  had  failed  in  the 
past  because  there  was  only  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  between  the  producers, 
and  enough  would  withdraw  whenever  it 
appeared  best  to  them,  so  that  the  whole 
movement  would  fall.  I^ast  fall,  how- 
ever, after  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ducers shipping  milk  to  New  Yoik  had 
paid  25  cents  per  cow  and  signed  a  con- 
tract to  sell  only  through  the  league, 
the  executive  committee  gave  Mr.  Dillon 
the  sale  of  the  milk.  The  victory  which 
he  won  for  the  New  York  farmers  is 
still  fresh  jn  mind,  but  the  one  cent  a 
quart  which  he  obtained  over  last  year's 
r-rices  Is  the  least  part  of  It.  The  moat 
far-reaching  result  of  the  controversy  is 
the  inspiration  it  hag  given  to  farmers 
all  over  the  country  to  lose  some  of 
their  "glorious  Independence"  and  stand 
together  as  all  other  Interests  do  to  ob- 
tain their  just  rights. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dillon,  what  the 
Philadelphia  producers  need  most  of  all 
is  a  more  complete  organization.     One 


SHARPIES 

Suction-Feed  Patent 

and  what  it  means  to  you  dairymen 

The  new  SHARPLES  patent,  one  of  the  broad- 
est process  patents  ever  obtained,  covers  any  sepa- 
rator that  will  skim  clean  at  all  speech.  It  covers 
the  process  of  varying  the  feed  in  proportion  to  the 
centrifugal  (separating)  force.  No  one  else  can,  for 
17  years,  make  and  sell  such  a  separator. 

You  know  of  the  tremendous  losses  caused  by  all 
fixed-feed  separators  because  they  are  never  turned 
full  speed.  More  than  4,000  investigations  proved 
that  19  out  of  20  operators  turn  their  separators  6e- 
low  speed  most  of  the  time.  Purdue  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  116  proves  that  the  loss  from 
slow  turning  amoimts  to  from  7  to  13  lbs.  of  butter 
per  cow  per  year — or  the  appalling  loss  of  80,000,000 
lbs.  of  butter  yearly  in  America  alonel 

Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed 

So  we  realized  that  it  was  far  from  sufficient  that  a  sep- 
arator could  skim  clean  when  properly  handled.  It  was  vi- 
taUy  necessary  that  it  would  skim  clean — even  when  improp' 
erly  handled.  Thaf s  SHARPLES,  which  sucks  in  just  as 
much  milk  as  the  centrifugal  force  can  perfectly  handle — and 
no  more.  The  result  is  clean  skim  at  all  speeds  and  nn- 
changing  thickness  of  cream. 

All  separator  nnakers  know  of  this  tremendoas  loss  and  8om«  admit  it 
in  their  advertisements.  They  ceuutot  stop  the  loss  (because  SHARPLES 
basic  patent  covers  any  separator  that  will  skim  clean  at  all  speeds)  so 
they  try  to  warn  against  it  by  putting  on  a  sight  speed  indicator  (on  which 
the  operator's  eyes  must  be  glued  every  moment  and  his  muscle  must  re- 
spond instantly  to  the  indicator's  prod  for  more  speed)— or  a  bell  indicator 
(which,  like  the  fire  alarm,  gives  notice  of  damage  only  after  it  is  done). 
All  such  devices  have  proven  failuret,  time  after  time,  because  few  ope- 
rators can  stand  being  prodded  or  yelled  at  whenever  the  speed  slackens. 

A  bell  ringing  device  is  tnily  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  SHARPLES  which  automatically 
prevents  all  losses  from  uneven  turning  instead  of  simply  an- 
nouncing them. 

Simple  Tubular  Bowl — No  Discs 

^^  Not  a  single  piece  is  added  to  accomplish  the  wonderful 
Suction-feed."  And  the  SHARPLES  was  already  by  far  the 
simplest  and  easiest  to  clean.  "We  realized  that  it  was  not 
enough  that  a  separator  could  be  kept  clean— it  must  be  so 
simple  that  it  u;ou/</ be  kept  clean.  So  the  patented  SHARP- 
LES Tubular  Bowl  contains  no  discs  or  blades— it  is  just  a 
plain,  light,  steel  tube.     No  other  separator  can  use  it. 

All  other  separators  must  contain  discs  o"  blades  to  skim  at  alL  Their 
makers  wrangle  between  them  as  to  how  many  discs,  and  if  curved  or 
straight,  and  how  the  milk  should  be  fed  into  them.  They  constantly 
change  their  designs  without  getting  nearer  the  idetd.  Some  use  more 
discs,  many  of  them  boast  of  using  less.  Such  boasts  plainly  acknowUdf  e 
that  "the  fewer  discs  the  better." 

The  ideal  is  SHARPLES  which  has 
no  discs  at  all.  But  this  ideal  is  a 
SHARPLES  patent. 

Important  to  Dairymen 

So  all  SHARPLES  patents  assure- 
yoa,  as  a  SHARPLES  user,  of  targmr 
profits  and  greater  convenience  than  the 
other  man  gets.  The  knee-low  supply  tank, 
single  ball  bearing  in  oil,  slow  and  easy 
crank  speed,  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  fixed  speed,  increasable  capacity,  easiest 
cleaning,  automatic  oiling  without  oil  cups 
or  oil  holes — all  these  are j^oar  advantages 
exctusivefy,  because  they  are  exclusive 
SHARPLES  features. 

Send  for  catalog,  which  explains  all 
this,  addressing  Dept.  40. 

Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Westchester        •        -        •        Pa« 

Aho  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Enginet 
BnMckM:      CUcaf*        Su  FrudK*        PMtUaJ        T»raale 


**Our  Farming'*    *  "•  Terry*  «tory  or  how  he  converted  a  run-doiru  ftrm  Into 
.    .         ..  ^        a  money  maker:  valuable  in  practical  angKeiitloDt;  abMrblnaly 

IrHereMinK^    m  pa,reH,  Illustrated,  paper  cover..     KRBK  with  a  S-year  sabMrlptlon  to  Tbi 
f  raotlcal  Farmer  at  11.00;  meottoD  thin  ad.    Walker  PaMHklsf  Ca..  P.  •.  ■«  un.  rMtoMplte.  Pa. 
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Dairy  of  H.  G.  Anderson  &  Son.  Jackson.  Minn. 


"Il  is  now  about  three  moiiths  since  we  got  uui 
new  hired  man.  His  name  is  HINMAN  and  right 
here,  we  want  to  say  he  is  the  best  ever.  He  milks 
three  lows  in  the  time  that  it  took  to  milk  one;  and 
that  is  not  atl;  the  work  is  is  done  with  neatness  and 
liispatch.  No  running  off  on  a  Saturday  evening  and 
gone  till  Monday;  always  on  the  job  seven  days 
every  week.  One  mote  great  advantage;  you  know 
the   dairy   cow    is  quite  different  from  the  society 

HINMAN 


woman;  shetioesn't  want  any  change  of  style.  She 
wants  the  milking  done  on  time,  and  always  the 
same.  No  change  of  style  goes  with  her,  and  that's 
where- Hinman  is  Johnny-on-the-spot  and  always 
does  his  work  the  same;  therefore  we  could  not 
afford  to  let  him  go  at  any  price.  We  consider  him  by 
fat  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  reliable  hired  man." 

H.  G.  Anderson  &  Son.  Dec.  14. 1915 

Will  Surely  Increase 
Dairy  Profits 

Because  they  save  where  the  only  savins:  is  possible  in  a  dairy.  You  can't  save 
on  teed  without  losing  milk  yield,  but  you  can  save  on  hand  labor.  A  3-unit 
outfit  costs  less  than  wagea«and  board  of  one  hired  man  for  six  months.  So 
simple,  a  boy  can  milk    18  to  25  cows  an  hour. 

,.,,..  •     _: Just      a      simple      combination     of     pump. 

No  complicated   pulsating   mechanism  ^.^uum     in    valve     chamber     and     natural 

no  air  pipe  lines — no  vacuum  tanks.  action  teat  cups — no  upward  squeeze. 

Simplicity  that  Means  Low  Cost 

"9  years'  The  Hinman  soon  pays  for  itself  and  adds  its  first  cost  to  profits 

success"  every  six  months  to  a  year. 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  it  now  and  learn  why  you  cannot  afford  to  put  off  buying  the  HINMAN 


mm 

iValveflfiamber. 

Built  by  prac- 
tical dairymen 


another  week.     Ask  about  Electric  Milker  that  operates  on  halt  H.  P.  motor. 

HINMAN  MIUCING  MACHINE  CO. 
108-118  Elizabeth  Street  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Service  Dealers  Everywhere 


Measure- 


ea? 


A  cow  can  not  Ull  you  when  she  is  sick,  but  her 
milk  yield  is  t  very  tccurate  ii\dicatioa  of  her  con- 
dition.  The  fact  is,  thousands  of  cows  srs  allowed 
to  remain  unprofitable  or  below  their  reasonable 
stsndard  of  productiveness  through  their  owner'* 
failure  to  act  on  the  hint  of  the  milk  pail.  Don't  pass 
it  off  by  simply  calling  her  s  "backward  COw"— Cor» 
rtct  the  trouble  and  reap  the  extra  profit, 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  for  cows  that  «r«  *'o(f 
color."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  food,  but  it  promptly  acts 
on  the  digestive  organs  and  enables  the  cow  to  thrive 
on  her  natural  food.  Its  great  curative  powers  act  on 
the  genitil  organs  where  many  co*  ailments  origi- 
nate. The  success  of  Kow-Kure  is  positive  in  the 
prevention  snd  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  common  ills. 

You  csn  buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed  detloft  and 
druggists,  in  50c.  and  $1.00  pscksges. 


^> 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Ua^esTiUs.  VU 


Wrttsfor 
(rM  book 

"Tht  Horns 
Cow  Doctor* 


AN 

UNFAILING 

SIGN 


Our  Barter  G>lumn 


This  column  is  for  our  Subscribers  only— no  R«il 
R*tat«  Agents.  Dealers  or  Maniifartiirers.  t  crnts  per 
word:  no  advprti^eiupnt  less  than  fiO  cents. 


r|»hll»N  fnrnale.  2R  varieties  |1  00,  or  exohanice  for 
*-'  ("andlftum  llllieH  lunl  others.  Mr.h.  Howard 
HomiNciRR.  Dentoti.  Md. 

pMrm  for  Hale.  S'>S  aria's  good  land.  hiitldinRS 
'  und  water; all  con venlcTices  close  at  hand.  Cniinty 
roa<t«;  Rnlto.  and  Ohio  station  Wii.  I).  (iHiKriTH, 
t»vxMer.  (taithcr.  Md. 

Vl^nnt^d.     K«|>enenced  man  on  farm.    TeniperHie 
liabitH.    Ou<k1  ruoral  character.      Near  churches, 
store   NiMi    car    Hue.      Write   statlDn    waxes.     H.    E. 
Mani>k.k«.  R.  R  2.  Norwalk.  Ohio. 

pHlrka.  l)ay  old  chicks.  Headquarters  for  brown  and 
'^  wnlf  Ix>Khornn;  Rocxn  and  Minorcas.  Oeneral 
ntlltty  !<U>ok.  Broilers  7c  up.  Write  for  further  In- 
forinatton  tot".  J.  Mthawhkr.  Mverpool,  Pa. 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairy  feedinff.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

ar<»Oi<^bytli.>tT.S 
OrtTt.  »ti't  tliou'andi 
of  •ucco5»f'il  d»irjr 
ni^Q.     Write   today 
and   ret  tbia  tkIu 

Harder  Mig.  Co.. 


BoiM    C«MMliai.NY. 


planned  not  only  for  this  year  and  next, 
but  one  which  will  have  a  continuous 
existence,  no  matter  who  is  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  strong  enough  to  keep  on  ad- 
vancing no  matter  what  happens.  It 
must  not  be  built  on  the  ability  or  repu- 
tation of  any  one  man,  but  be  a  move- 
ment which  progresses  even  if  some  of 
the  units  fail.  It  should  be  organized 
under  state  co-operative  laws,  so  that 
each  member  has  equal  voice  regardless 
of  the  number  of  cows. 

It  is  proposed  now  in  New  York  to 
organize  a  selling  and  a  buying  bureau 
in  the  league.  It  is  hoped  that  a  man 
will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  selling 
bureau  who  is  an  expert  in  his  line  and 
that  the  salary  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
mand the  best  obtainable.  The  selling 
should  not  be  left  to  the  officers  as  there 
would  be  no  one  to  check  up  results.  If 
a  selling  agent  is  hired,  the  officers  can 
keep  tabs  on  the  work.  It  is  thought 
that  the  establishment  of  a  buying 
bureau  can, save  in  one  year  more  money 
for  the-  producers  than  they  have  made 
in  the  last  five  years.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  going  to  the  feed  produc- 
ing centers  and  buying  in  the  largest 
quantities  possible.  In  New  York  they 
are  also  working  on  a  plan  to  sell  milk 
through  grocery  and  delicatessen  stores, 
bearing  in  mind  that  2  cents  a  quart 
saved  to  the  consumer  amounts  for  the 
city,  in  a  year,  to  18  million  dollars. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  who  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rural  Progress  Association,  spoke  brief- 
ly of  conditions  which  are  liable  to  pre- 
sent themselves  after  the  present  Euro- 
pean war.  Those  countiies  ha\e  formed 
national  organizations  of  producers  in 
all  lines,  which  will  not  be  quickly  dis- 
organized at  the  close  of  the  war.  When 
we  come  face  to  face  with  this  national 
efficiency,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  mean 
that  we  will  fall  into  control  of  the 
trusts  or  develop  co-operation  ourselves 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Clyde  T..  King,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  'gave  a  summary  of  the 
85-page  report  which  the  Governors' 
Commission  recently  presented  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  investigation  and  which  has 
been  reviewed  before  in  The  Practical 
Farmer. 


Record  of  Dairy  Sire  is  Best  Basis 
for  Selection 

The  modern  dairy  cow  is  bred  so  far 
away  from  the  wild  cow  of  nature  that 
it  is  only  by  continual  selection  that  th.^ 
production  of  our  herds  can  be  main- 
tained at  the  present  level,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  increasing  it.  The  only  practical 
ways  for  most  farmers  to  greatly  im- 
prove the  productiofi  of  their  herds,  a*, 
cording  to  C.  H.  Eckles,  of  the  MIssoui; 
College  of  Agriculture,  are  to  cull  out 
the  inferior  cows-  and  introduce  the  best 
possible  blood  through  the  sire.  The  old 
saying  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd  id 
literally  true  from*  the  standpoint  ot' 
herd  improvement.  TOie  sire  selected 
should  first  of  all*  be  a  pure-bred«Vf  the 
breed  to  which  the*  cows  belong.  Cross 
breeding  does  not  pay,  and  in  the  end  isj 
disastrous  to  the  herd.    • 

The  age  of  the  bull,  so  far  as  known, 
has  nothing  to  do-  with  the  character- 
istics he  transmits.  •  The  advanHage  of 
the  mature  bull  is  that  generally  it  is 
possibFe  to  see  some  of  his  daughter.s 
and  in  this  way  judge  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  offspring.  In  buying  a  young 
bull  the  pedigree  with  records  of  liis  an- 
cestors are  the  chief. things  to  take  into 
account.  The  mother  of  the  sire  select- 
ed should  have  the  characteristics  want, 
ed  by  the  breeder.  As  a  rule,  those  who 
buy  bulls  now  require  that  the  dam  hav>^ 
an  Advanced*  Register  test  which  gives 
exact  information  as  to  her  dairy 
quality.  If  the  mother  of  the  bull  i.^ 
one  of  a  large  group  of  high  produoini 
sisters,  the  chances  are  especially  good 


HORSES. 


FOR   SALE 

Pnre  bred  Percheroii  and  Morgan  stallions  and  marc^i 
two  Bl(i  J.  cks.  pure  hred  bronze  turkej'^.  Ply.  Rock 
and  Butt  UrphtKton  eggH  for  hatching.  All  ist  clas^i 
StiilT  at  LOW  prices.      C.  A.  Alnander  *  Co..  HarrUton.  V». 


CATTLE. 


Dorit  blame  yoiu'  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-It's  Free 


Salt  for  Dairy  Cows 
From-  one  to  two  ounces  of  salt  dally, 
in  accord  with  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced. Is  sufficient  to  meet  all  require- 
ments of  a  dairy  cow  on  rations  of  ordi- 
nary feeds,  according  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Forbes 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  In  nu- 
trition studies  with  cows  milking  as 
much  as  45  pounds  daily  and  fed  com- 
mon feeds,  he  found  that  one  ounce  of 
salt  a  day  satisfied  the  cov/'s  needs 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of  In- 
terested Prince  58224  (Imp. ),  and  back- 
ed by  three  generations  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams.  He  represents  blood 
lines  followed  at  Meridale  Farms  for 
more    than    2  8    years. 

Write  for  pedigree. 

AYER  &  McKlNNEY 

300  Chcslaat  SL,  Phila.,  Pa. 


iHiiiy  plus  Beauty  s;ivt;i?ji,  rnr';«.i^"r.:, 

cons.     I  liHvc  3  tine  re«?i«tere<t  Jersey  belfer  ailves  I   r 
(•jile.  at  ♦.30  eacb.      W.  F.  MfSPARKAN.  Fi'NI.h.s.  IV\ 


POLLED  JERSEYS 


-)r 


BfMdeni'  names,  etc. 
Cha.s.  S.  Hatkibji.o.  s^etv 
Box  46,  K.4.  HprloKtteUl,  •  > 


SWINE. 


C^r  Rent,  farm  at  flO  per  mnntb.can  lease  or  bnve 
*  option  to  bin'.  ;W  acres,  dwelllni;.  barn,  plpntv 
hrariOK  fruit  tr»-e^  lame  timlter.  wood  free.  In  rvdl 
IVMioty,  Md.  PftxIjiPtive  land,  beRttbfnl  section. 
Apply  C.  Tavi>»r.  5«29  Adison  Hi..  Pbiladelpbi.i 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 


tisers   you 
farmer." 


'saw    it    in    The    Practical 


ibf s  Car 


Mntl  Thm  AGENCV 
,  for  \our  Tmrritoiy 

iDHva  •   new    1917   Modal 
/  Birch  Motor  Car.  Pny  for  it 


■^    nut   nf    youf    pommiaaiona 

onaiilmt.    Apodal  nITnr  now.     wrltaqulckfor 

-       .  _      .      ,^_y^ 


and  malia  Ms  ■» , „ ^._ „ „.. 

Biic  K»»e  Huuk  and  full  Information .  Addrena  Ralph  Bireharc 
■IRCN  MOTOR  CARS, 


.MT,  ■IC.Mi«M«Sl.,CMM|i 


New  Jersey  Dairymen  Organize 
Much  interest  was  rhown  by  the  dairy- 
men of  New  Jersey  at  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  meeting  at  Trenton,  when 
the  New  Jersey  State  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  An  executive  com- 
mittee was  appointed  which  will  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  dairymen  for 
the  coming  year,  ii  oelng  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  formulate  plans 
whereby  each  county  may  be  represent- 
ed In  all  state  dairy  problems.  The  fol- 
lowing men  were  appointed  to  act  on  this 
committee:  W.  W.  Titsworth,  of  Sussex 
county;  Daniel  Y.  Lewis,  Bergen;  P.  T. 
Torbett,  Passaic;  John  W.  Hendrlckson, 
Mercer;  John  V.  Bishop,  Burlington; 
W.  W.  Shute,  Cumberland,  and  W'lUam 
Hackett,  Salem.  The  committee  appoint- 
ed Mr.  John  W.  Bartlett,  extension 
specialist  in  dairying  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College,  to  act  as 
secretary, 


Duroc  JerseyRed  Swine 

Service  boars,  f 25.00  eacb;  gilts  bred  for  nprinx  farrow. 
1.3.^.00  e.icb.  Sbefland  i>ony  2?,  years  old.  for  sale  or 
would  excbaiiire  lor  pure  bn-d  sto<'k.  Wlmt  bave  y"'i 
ID  otTer.    R.  W.  BlrAllen.   F«b net ta bars.  (*"• 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

Lari^e  strains  all  ages,  mated  not  alcin.  8  week  pk-*, 
bred  sows,  service  Ix^ara,  Collie  and  Beagle  doK->' 
tirade  tinernsey  calves  and   poultry. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON,  Co«lir«HTllle.  Pa. 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Swine 


Bred  glltD.   (wr- 
vice  iMHtrs  aul 

n  p  r  i  n  K    piK". 
cboiera  iiuiiuine.  |iri43r>  prepaid  exprera.    Write  vonr 

wantR.   Jacob  Wbiteiuan  <fr  8on.  College  Corner.  Ohio. 

CHESTER  WHITESlrM^e-" ,. 

Kood  breeding  and  individuality     Write  for  prices  an'l 
description.    Aallwood  Varm,  Enclew»*«l.  O. 

Registered  0. T.  cTCiHs  ^^^^;. 

115.00.     ARTHrR  FRRF.9IAN.  Pal»akl,  M.V. 


lyeiiKtby,  heavy  boned,  elkl- 

ble  to  rejjlstrv.      Prlct-s  reasonable.      Berfl  of  breedinu- 

_.  m.  Marys,  W.  Va. 


nrRor  jermrym. 

ble  to  rejjlstrv.      Prlct-s  i 
J.  H.  SMITH.  Rl. 


DOGS. 


FORDHOOK  SCOTCH  COLLIE  KENNEI>4-Pup- 
piPS  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  'd 
prices  the  farmpr  can  afford  to  pay.  w.  Atlee  Iti'r- 
pee  A  Co..  Riir|>ee  RiiildlnKA.  North  Ath  St..  Fblla.    Pa 


FOR  SALE 


r»>ine  and  Mhepberd  f>u    < 
Peter  J.  WMcner. 

N.  Brant  li.Siill.  (V.  ,  N    Y, 


Save  Half  Tour  Shoe  Money 


Htight* 
6lal7te. 


l^ia^MM^^ 


Wmv  Ovarlaad  Alaainuoi  SUm 
They  laat  twice  as  long  as  all- 
leather,  rubber  or  wood-Mied 
boota  aod  shoes. 
Water^Proof ,  Rust* 
Proof,  Rot-Proof 
Beat  leather  uppers.    Thick  fdt 
insoles.    N  o  met  a  1  touches  yoo. 
Warm,  comfortable,  easy  to  walk 
In.  Keepf  eet  in  goodconditioo 
'  and  prevent  lAckness.    Best  hf 
test  t  or  all  work  in  any  weather. 
MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 

^  „.,.., ^ ^^ Write fo5  FREE  catalog  whichsbows 

,|.'rs"gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.   A  postal  briius  it. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.*  Dwb  145JU  IUcine,Wi«a 


pir.  t  with  your  approval. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM,; 


^  Ensilase  can't  spoil  In  an  Economy  Silo. , 
Perfect  fitting  doors  inal<e  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tiBht.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
(II  the  time.  (iuicU,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can't  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
■notlo  is  Qu^ty.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Hd., and  Roanoke, Va.  Write  forfrfe  catalog. 

rcONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dcft  X,  Fredarkk.  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS  


Onty  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!| 

^  0^   m  Buya  the  New  Butter-  i 

^  ■■  MM  fly  Jr.  No.  S.  Lightrunning; 
W^F^Keasy  cleanint;,  close   Bkim- 

^^  Bi^T  i^'"i!^>(^''i'^'3'c-  Ouaranteed 
^^^^^^^ a  lifetime.   Skims  96  guarta 
^^^^^^^^^ver  hour.    Made  also  in  nv» 
brger  sixes  up  toNo.Sshown  I 

30  Days*  Freo  Trial  Ea™  its  own  cp«t 

WW  wafo  ■  tvv  '  '  and  more  by  what 
it  saves  in  cream.  PostHi  brinies  Free  cat- 
slfHT.  folder  and  "direct-from- factory  "  offer. 
Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  mou«y. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <^ 

2130  Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAOO 


Buyyour  Si  lo 

.  Direct  from  Factory  -^^ 


Save  Agents  Profits  r 

DIRIGO  snd  STANDARD  Silot  h«ve 
always  been  famous  (or  th«ii  uniform  high 
quality  and  eiclusivr  features.  The  stronfesl 
and  lightest  construction  Safe  steel  ladder. 
Sure  anchorage  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  fiee  catalog,  prices  and  (he  mosi 
libeial  offer  we  cvei  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  A  TOWER  CO. 


avavaM.  majmb 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

Opening  roofs  for  a  full  hIIo.  Wood 
I'aiiks  and  steel  Towers.  Writ;'  for 
Hperlal    prices    and    delivery    Now. 

Knsilaue    e.  F.  SCHLKHTEK  <0.. 
Trucks      10  s.  18tli  St..  Phlla..  Pa. 


JCET  RUMKING  WATBR- 

In  hnrnH.  dwellint;,  evt-rywhere— the 
liilior  and  time-saving  ukm.^M  Way. 
No  overhead  tanks  to  freeze,  no  long 

hour*  fpent  in  waterioK  flock,  no  nsrleu 
drud^fry  at  hand  pnnips  The  UKMIKG 
Bulletin  No.  P-l.  is  a  guide  to  farm  water 
supply  —  invalnable  to  every  proogressivn 
farmer  and  stockman  —  gladly  sent  FREE. 


The  Demins  Company 
Salania  Ohio 


FAR  ^Al  !•  Valuable  farm  near  Dover.  Delaware. 
iwi*  jWXiXa  TTasvindmill,  telephone,  and  other  im- 
i'l'    )-iiient8.     Inq'iire  of  B.  F.  Hamii,  DtiVKK,  Dkl. 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

(jxadt  op  wiih  a  Jersey  Bull! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average  —  489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They'll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  "The  Story  of  The 
Jersey."  It's  free  and  it's  a  dandy. 

Write  for  it  now. 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

8W  West  23rd  Street    •    New  York  City 


f'or  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
Ljs'rs  you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
foamier." 


that  the  characterlstiea  will  be  trans- 
mitted. This  would  indicate  that,  the 
animal  in  question  belongs  to  a  high- 
producing  family. 

It  is  not  wise  to  select  a  bull  from  a 
cow  even  with  a  wonderful  record  irshe 
is  the  only  good  animal  in  her  family. 
In  this  case  she  is  a  freak  in  her  family 
and  will  probably  transmit  not  her  own 
high  milk  production  but  the  average  of 
the  family  to  which  she  belongs. 


Our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Special 
In  our  last  issue  we  called  attention, 
on  page  48,  to  the  fact  that  our  annual 
Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Number  would  be 
March'  15th,  and  that  we  are  offering 
$38  for  the  four  prize  winning  articles 
in  that  contest.  It  is  still  not  too  late, 
if  you  get  to  work  at  once,  to  send  us  an 
account  of  your  experience  with  live 
stock  of  any  kind  on  the  farm.  To  win 
a  prize  an  article  need  not  necessarily  be 
long,  the  essential  fact  must  be  that  it 
contains  information  which  will  be  of 
value  to  others.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  eight  prize  articles  in  our  Horticul- 
tural and  Poultry  Specials  will  give  you 
a  good  idea  of  what  Is  wanted. 


Queries  Answered 

• 

Sheep  Fence. — L.  J.  II..  I'pnnsylv.tnia, 
asks  us :  ■•Would  barbed  wire  make  a  satis- 
factory fence  for  sheep  V  I  want  to  fence  40 
acres  and  want  the  cheapest  fence  I  can  put 
up.      How   many  strands  are  neces.saryV" 

Barbed  wire  will  not  make  the  most 
satisfactory  fence  for  sheep,  but  it  can 
be  used.     The  fence  must  be  well  built 
and  sufficient  strands  used  to  keep  the 
sheep  from  crawling  under     A  4-strand 
fence,  with  the  lower  wire  from  6  to  10 
Inches  from  the  ground,  will  keep  the 
sheep    from    getting   out     If   other    live  j 
stock  is  tQ  be  kept  in  the  same  enclosure  I 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  one  or  two ' 
additional  wires  on  top  to  keep  the  stock 
from  getting  out. 

A  more  satisfactory  fence  for  sheep 
and  other  live  stock  is  one  made  of 
woven  wire  reinforced  with  a  couple  of 
strands  of  barbed  wire.  A  26  or  30-inch 
fence  with  two  strands  of  wire  above, 
while  more  expensive,  makes  a  better 
fence  for  sheep.  T. 


FeedlnK    Corn    and    Tankave.  —  A.    F. 

S..  Jr..  New  York,  writes  and  asks  us:  "Wl-ll 
you  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  amounts  of 
com  and  tankage  to  feed  a  sctw  seven  months 
old  V  She  has  just  been  bred  and  weighs  close 
to   200    pounds ;    a    grade    Herkslilre." 

• 

The  proper  proportion  of  corn  and 
taijkage  fed  to  brood  sows  Is  a  mixture 
of  ten  parts  corn  and  one  part  of  tank- 
age. This  grain  mixture  should  bt  fed 
in  such  amounts  as  will  keep  the  sow  in 
a  good  thrifty  condition.  In  the  case 
of  young  sows,  they  should  be  constant- 
ly gaining  at  the  rate  of  from  one-half 
to  one  pound  per  day  until  they  reach 
maturity.  In.  the  case  of  mature  brood 
sows,  they  should  be  gaining  slightly  In 
weight  from  the  time  they  are  bred  up 
to  the  time  of  farrowing.  Corn  and  tank- 
age makes  a  very  desirable  grain  mix- 
ture for  brood  sows. 

LnnHT  Wornm. —  K.  It.  M..  Pennsylvania, 
writes  :  "We  have  shoats  running  with  feed- 
ing cattle:  weight  no  lbs.  They  have  a  cough: 
what   Is   the  cause  and  remedy?" 

The  young  shoats  which  are  following 
the  steers  in  the  feeding  lot  are  no 
doubt  affected  with  lung  worms.  These 
worms  are  usually  found  in  the  tubes 
leading  to  the  lungs.  Their  presence 
will  somewhat  interfere  with  the  thrift 
of  the  shoats,  but  there  is  really  no  dan- 
ger, as  they  are  not  serious  enough  to 
cause  bad  results,  especially  if  the  pigs 
are  kept  in  good,  thrifty  condition.  There 
is  usually  more  trouble  from  these 
worms  when  the  sleeping  quarters  and 
surroundings  are  dusty.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  desirable  practice  to  sprinkle  the 
sleeping  quarters  with  a  light  crude  oil. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  for 
the  lung  'worms. 

Quite  frequently  the  pigs  are  also  af- 
fected with  Intestinal  worms,  which  have 
n  tendency  to  keep  them  in  poor  condi- 
tion, and  lacking  in  thrift.  If  such  Is 
the  case,  it  is  a  desirable  practice  to 
give  them  a  turpentine  treatment, 
which  should  l)e  given  for  three  days  in 
succession.  Feed  should  be  withheld  the 
night  before  the  treatment  is  given,  and 
the  next  morning  give  about  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  turpentine  mixed  with  a  small 
amount  of  milk  for  each  80  pounds  of 
live  weight.  t. 


Qeaner  Dairies — ^Healthier  u>ws 

Clean  milk 
commands  top 
prices.   But,  to  pro- 
duce   "Class   A"  milk, 
you   must   have    sanitary 
stables    and    milk    houses. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  walls  are  the  last  word 
in  sanitation.     Do  not  hold  odors  or  moisture. 
Easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean — no  place  for  germs 
to  hide.    Dead-air  spaces  keep  the  stables  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter.    Natco  Barns  require  practically 
no   repairs — never   need   painting — are    fireproof,    age    and 
weather-proo£i     Build  once  for  all — 

BiiUd  with  Natco  HoUow  TUe 

Unequaled  for  all  farm  buildings.     We  have  practical  plans  of  many 
types.     Tell  us  what  you  plan  to  build;  we  will  help  you — free. 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo  is  the  perfect  silage  preserver. 
Proof  against  moisture,  acids  and  decay.    Strongly  rein* 
forced  with  steel  bands  laid  in  mortar.    Any  mason  can 
erect  a  Natco.  It  will  enhance  the  value  of  your  farm. 

Write  us  for  our   illustrated  book,  ** Natco   on  the 
Farm,"  also  asit  for  Silo  Catalog— both  free. 

National  Fire  Proofing 
Company 

1117  Fulton  Building 

PitUburgh,  Fa. 

23  Faetori*» 
Prompt  Shipmmnta 
Short  Haul* 
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The  Long  Life  Creoaoted  Stitve  Silo 
wiU    give    you  complete  a€ttiefaction. 

Green  Mountain  SQos 

Better  Than  Ever  for  191 7      _^ 

An  anchorage  system  that  will  prevent 
twisting,  leaning  or  blowing  down. 

YOUR    SILO    INSURED 

The  strongest  hooped  silo.  C  Easy  to  erect  — 
and  easy  to  buy.  We  are  now  making  a  low- 
price-pay -later    proposition    that    will     interest     you. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

356  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  ■want  a  feiv  agents  in  unoccupied  territory . 


Sent  on  Trial 

Cream 


Upward 

SEPARATOR 


Thoutandj  In  Ute  £T!SI„t„'^t« 

tifies  investifiating  our  wonderful  offer:  a 
brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  peVfect  skimming  separator  only 
$16.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  mtUc  clouely. 
.     .  „,  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.    Different  from 

picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large  capacity  machines.     Bowl  is  a  si 
itary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.    Our  Absolut*  Goarant** 
Protects  Yon.  B««ides  woDderfnlly  low  prices  and  eencroos  trial  terms,  oor  offer  indodosQ 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 


Whether  dai^ry  >a_IarKe  or  sniall.  or  if  yon  have  ttparator  ot  any  make  to  9xehana«,  do  not 

?Dook  on  cream  iu>parators.    Weetem  ertfera  Nllad 
or   catalog   and    •««    our   big  money    saving    proposition 


fail  to  get  our  sTcat  offer.    Our  richly' illustrated  catalog,  sent  /i 
eemplete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.    Ws 
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tet  on  reouest 
erJera 

saving 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1077,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Send  for  36-page  birds- 
eye  on  handling  silage— 
a  chapter  from  'Modem 
Silage  Methods."  1917  edi- 
tion of  this  book  25c. 
£64  pages.    Answers 
all  silage  or  silo 
questions.  Ohio 
Silo  Filler  Cat- 
alog  FREE. 

Tko Stiver  MfB.  Co..  tsi  338  Salem.OMeN 


How  To 

Feed 
Silage   ^ 

FREE 


OLUNSJERSEY  REDS 

-      ^he  best 
I     pigs 
breo 


4»'H,»  J  Coiims  ■» 


573  lbs.  m 
9  months 
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IBACTICAL  FAR.MEB.    By  doliij  thl.  you  will  h«neat  youneir,  them,  •ridThl.  pTpS 
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Cracked  Hoofs— Before  and 
after  using  Corona  Wool  Fat 


•c-^r^- 
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POST  PAID 


This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  My  Famous 
i^  Healing  Compound 


x**^ 


Q.  fhRlln: 


I  don't  ask  you  to  send  me  a 
cent  of  money  —  not  even  for 

!)Ostage.     Just  mail  me  the  coupon  be- 
ow  and   I  will  send  you   this  liberal 
sample  box  of  CORONA  WOOL  FAT 
absolutely  free.    I  want  you  to  see  for  your- 
self what  a  wonderful  healing  preparation  CORONA 
WOOL  FAT  is.    I  want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  horses 
and  cows,  WITHOUT  A  CENT  OF  COST,  how  quickly  it  will  heal 
and  cure  Split  Hoofs,  Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Grease  Heel,  Scratches,  Thrush, 
Quarter  Crack,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  Boils, 
Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.    You  will  -be  surprised  at  the  results.    Don't  miss  this 
opportunity  to  try  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  without  a  cent  of  cost   Send  the 
coupon  today  and  get  the  Free  Trial  Box, 


ooc 
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The  Wonderful  Healing  Compound 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  not  a  grease,  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  skin  and 
wool  of  The  sheep.  It  is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don't  confuse  it  with  salves 
which  contain  grease  or  blister  compounds.  It  is  the  only  remedy  which  will  penetrate  the  shell 
of  a  horse's  hoof— take  out  the  soreness  and  grow  new  hoof.  It  is  cooling,  healing,  penetrating 
and  quick  in  action.    CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is 

USED    BY    MORE    THAN    1,000,000    FARMERS 
STOCKMEN  AND  HORSE  OWNERS 

Read  these  letters  —  we  have  thousands  more  like  them:    . 


"Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  is  all  you 
claim  for  it.  I  used  it  on  an  old  wire  cut 
and  it  healed  it  up  all  O.  K.  It  is  the  best 
preparation  I  ever  used."  E.  T.  Sheldon, 
R  F.  D.  Carrier,  Tracy,  Minn. 


**!  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound 
on  horses'  feet  that  were  so  bad  they 
could  hardly  travel.  Since  using  it  they 
travel  like  colts.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  it"  Harry  Barr,  Smyrna,  Pa. 


*1  tried  your  Corona  Wool  Pat  Comptind  on 
my  horse  which  had  a  bad  case  of  scratches. 
I  had  given  up  trying  to  cure  him,  but  finally 
tried  Corona  and  it  did  the  work.  Horse  is  now 
in  good  condition."   P.  L.  Tressey,  Etna,  N.  H. 


CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  readily  absorbed  by  skin  and  hoof,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues  and 

Heals    Without  Leaving  a   Scat 

Corona  does  not  bum  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores,  causes  no  pain,  soothes  and  heals 
surprisingly  quick.  The  free  sample  will  prove  my  claim. .  The  coupon  will  bring  it  to  you 
postpaid  and  I  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  my  FREE  BOOK— "HOW  TO  TREATS  HOOFS, 
WOUNDS,  SORES,  etc."  Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  this  useful  book  and  the  free  sample 

^^^^^^^      of  CORONA  WOOL  FAT. 

e.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr.N 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


68  Corona  Block 

MIbo  makerm  o§-Coronm  Bahn,  Corona  Tonic 
and  Corona  Horn  Provonihto* 
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Gardening  for  the  Family  Hamper  Trade 


By  J.  W.  GRIFFIN 

{FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE) 

TRUCK  gardening  as  a  side  line  at  Athtonla  Farm  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  best  paying  propositions  on  the  place.  There  are 
about  50  milch  cattle  and  10  or  12  head  of  work  horses  and  mules. 
The  cows  and  work  animals  are  fed  the  very  best  and  richest  food, 
consequently  there  is  an  abundance  of  splendid  manure,  the  one 
essential  in  gardening. 

In  laying  out  the  plat  for  the  truck  garden  a  location  was  selected 
where  an  exposure  to  the  morning,  noon  and  afternoon  sun  was  to  be 
had.  The  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  are  located  where  the  sunshine 
hits  them  early  in  the  day.  There  are  about  6  acres  in  truck,  small 
fruits  and  vine  crops.  The  garden  is  tile  drained,  consequently  at 
119  time  are  there  pools  of  water  extending  over  the  vegetables  to 
form  a  crust  or  to  scald  them  out. 

The  manure  is  composted  by  piling  in  large,  low,  flat-topped  piles, 
one  year  in  advance  of  its  application  to  the  gardens.  Just  as  soon 
in  the  fall  as  the  last  of  the  late  planting  of  beans,  turnips  and  win- 
ter radishes  are  harvested  the  well  rotted  manure  is  put  on  at  the 
rate  of  about  75  loads  of  a  ton  or  more  to  each  acre.  This  is  scattered 
evenly  over  the  ground  and  turned  under  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  scattered. 

The  following  page  shows  the  lay-out  of  hotbeds.  The  cold  frames 
will  occupy  the  space  next  to  them.  The  cold  frames  have  no  bottom 
heat  and  are  used  only  to  transplant  tomatoes,  eggplants  and  sweet 
peppers  into  and  to  start  the  plants  of  cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  water- 
melons and  summer  squashes  or  cymlings.  Ten-inch  planks  are  sert 
up  in  rows  5  feet  and  8  inches  apart — Just  wide  enough  to  accommo- 
date two  widths  of  common  cotton  cloth  as  a  protection  for  the  plants 
against  frost  and  insects.  On  these  cold  frames  are  used  paper  dirt 
bands  and  combination  pot  and  dirt  bands. 

For  the  earliest  plants  of  cabbages,  tomatoes  and  eggrplants  a 
transplanting  from  the  seedling  flats  is  made  into  2-inch  square  paper 
iiots  arranged  in  a  second  hotbed,  then  just  before  the  plaAts  begin 
to  crowd  each  other  in  these  2-inch  pots  they  are  shifted  to  4-inch 
I'aper  dirt  bands  previously  arranged  in  the  cold  frames.  Here  they 
develop  rapidly  and  by  the  time  it  is  safe  to  put  them  out  in  the 
'pen  many  of  the  plants  are  in  bud  and  blossom.  The  difference  be. 
tween  the  dirt  bands  and  paper  pots  is,  the  dirt  bands  have  no  bot- 
toms and  the  pots  have.  Four-inch  paper  pots  are  used  in  which  to 
I'lant  the  early  cucumbers  and  other  vine  crops.  By  using  these  dirt 
lands  and  paper  pois  we  get  the  start  of  the  open  ground  plantings 
about  four  to  five  weeks,  thus  securing  fancy  prices  for  our  truck, 
and  getting  a  hold  on  the  best  run  of  private  customers. 

Asparagus  comes  flrst  on  our  list  of  best  paying  vegetables,  with 
I'almetto  as  our  favorite  green,  and  Columbian  Mammoth  White  as 
our  white  variety.  The  Palmetto  Is  grown  in  shallow  beds  that  pro- 
duce green  tips,  and  the  Columbian  Mammoth  White  is  heavily 
mulched  each  winter  with  manure  and  this  is  made  up  into  a  deep 
bed  in  early  spring,  up  through  which  the  tender  stalks  push  them- 
selves. They  are  cut  about  five  inches  below  the  surface  as  the  tips 
make  their  appearance. 

We  find  Burpee's  Stringless  Green  Pod  and  the  Improved  Round 
I'od  Valentine  to  be  the  best  green  snap  beans  for  general  planting. 
v  1th  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  bean  planted  in  the  corn  for  a  summer 
'ean,  and  the  old  "Cut  Short"  as  a  standby  for  late  fall  snap  beana 
ff  the  limas  the  Fordhook  bush  and  King  of  the  Garden  pole  give 
satisfaction  here  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Cabbages— Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefleld,  Copen- 
li  igen  Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  planted  In  the  order  named  give 
"s  a  succession  that  has  proved  O.  K. 

Beets— Crosby's  Egyptian  and  Detroit  Dark  Red  for  early  and 
"1  Id-season,  with  Crimson  Globe  as  main  crop,  bring  in  the  change. 

Cauliflower— We  plant  but  two  varieties,  Early  SnowbaH  and  Dry 
Weather.    Elach  of  them  does  well  when  given  proper  attention 

Carrots — Earliest  Short  Horn  Is  the  money  maker  for  forcing  and 
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first  planting  in  the  open  ground,  but  for  the  main 
crop  Danvers  Half  Long  Orange  is  the  best  we  have 
found  out  of  all  varieties  tested. 

Celery  is  one  of  our  principal  specialties.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  White  Plume  for  summer  and  fall, 
and  Winter  Queen  for  late  keeping,  give  us  varieties 
that  have  proved  profitable. 

Cucumbers — From  the  Davis  Perfect  we  get  fine 
slicing  fruits  and  for  picklers  and  cukes  for  mixed 
pickles  the  White  Spine  is  planted. 

Sugar  corn — For  roasting  ears  we  plant  Golden  Ban- 
tam and  Country  Gentleman,  two  of  the  aristocrats 
of  the  sweet  corns. 

Eggplants— Early  Black  Beauty  gives  us  the  earli- 
est fruits,  but  Black  Pekin  outyields  it  for  main  crop. 

Lettuce — We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  anything  better 
than  Grand  Rapids  and  Big 
Boston;  these  give  us  both 
quantity  and  quality. 

Muskmelons — We  plant  only 
for  home  use  the  Rocky  Ford 
and  Fordhook. 

Watermelons — J  u  s  t  enough 
for  home  use  of  Kleckley's 
Sweets  and  Halbert's  Honey. 

Onions — Prizetaker  seed  is 
planted  in  hotbeds  in  February 
and  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  when  the  seedlings 
reach  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil. 
For  pickling  we  plant  Barletta. 

Sweet  peppers — Ruby  King 
and  Golden  Dawn,  two  varieties 
in  great  demand  for  stuffed 
pickling  and  to  cut  up  for  mix- 
ed pickles;  both  varieties  are 
heavy  croppers. 

Parsley — A  long  permanent 
bed    of    Moss    Curled    parsley, 

about  five  hundred  plants,  affords  a  generous  supply, 
enough  to  make  up  our  ^4,  V2  and  %-bushel  home 
hampers.  Just  a  small  bunch  is  placed  in  each,  as 
much  as  10  or  12  leaves. 

Parsnips — Hollow  Crown  is  the  best  we  have  tried. 

Okra— We  plant  the  White  Velvet  and  Improved 
Long  Green,  as  we  have  customers  for  each  variety. 

Peas— We  make  but  two  plantings,  one  very  early, 
with  Alaska,  the  smooth  variety,  and  just  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  warm  enough  for  the  tender  wrinkled 
variety,  we  make  a  heavy  planting  of  the  following 
varieties:  Nott's  Excelsior.  Premium  Gem,  Abundance 
for  dwarf,  and  Telephone  and  Dwarf  Champion  as 
stick  peas.  These  are  all  planted  while  the  soil  is  yet 
cool,  and  in  time  for  the  vines  to  get  a  good  root  sys- 
tem established  before  hot  weather.  Poultry  netting 
is  used  for  the  tall  varieties. 

Potatoes— Irish  Cobbler  and  Early  Ohio  for  white, 
and  Nancy  Hall  for  sweets,  are  favorites  with  our  cus- 
tomers, and  we  aim  to  grow  what  pleases  them. 

Radishes — French  Breakfast  and  Crystal  Forcing 
for  the  hotbeds,  with  Icicle  and  Cincinnati  Market 
planted  at  intervals  of  ten  days  throughout  the  sea- 
son give  us  a  supply  of  nice,  crisp  and  attractive 
specimens. 

Squashes — Golden  Summer  Crookneck  and  Delicious 
are  the  best  for  summer  and  winter  In  this  section. 

Tomatoes — Chalk's  Jewel  and  Improved  Stone  are 
fine  varieties. 

Turnips — Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf  and  White  Milan 
give  uar  satisfaction. 

Last  year  (1916)  there  were  many  failures  among 
gardeners  around  here,  due  to  dry  weather,  but  we 
have  hydrants  located  at  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
den from  which  the  whole  garden  may  be  watered  as 
It  needs  It.     All  planting  and  transplanting  is  done 
in  freshly  stirred  soil  and  cultivation  begins  just  as 
soon  as  plants  get  well  started.    All  weeds  are  killed 
just  before  they  come  to  the  surface.    All  vegetables 
are  put  up  in  new,  clean  hampers  and  nothing  but 
clean,  plump  an^l  good  shaped  specimens  are  market- 
ed.   We  make  a  specialty  of  the  family  home  hampers. 
Orders  are  received  by  'phone  and  by  mall.    One-quar- 
ter-bushel hampers  sell  for  50  cents  to  $1.50,  ^/G-bushel 
II  to  $2.50,  and  "i  bushel  $1.25  to  $3,  according  to  the 
assortment  of  vege^lables  ordered.    All  vegetables  are 
sold  by  weight  and  are  put  up  in  neat  paper  sacks, 
placed  carefully  in  the  hampers  and  kept  In  a  cool 
room  until  delivered.    The  vegetables  are  picked  and 
prepared   for  market  the  day  before  they  are  to  be 
delivered.     A  motor  truck  has  been  arranged  to  haul 
200  assorted   sized   hampers.       The  truck   is  started 
about  daylight  and  reaches  the  fl^st  customers  about 
suDtip.     Packages   for   the  most  distant  parties  are 


loaded  first     A  card  bearing  each  customer's  address  our  garden.     All  of  our  beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  rad- 

Is  fastened  to  the  hamper  with  a  small  wire.     The  ishes  and  carrots  are  planted  in  rows  12  inches  apart, 

hampers  are  not  defaced  by  marking  or  writing  names  The  early  spinach  is  off  in  time  to  set  our  peppers, 
on  them.     Seed  required  to  plant  the  6  acres  runs  on 


an  average  about  $40  per  year,  besides  the  potatoes, 
which  bring  the  cost  up  to  $60.  Gross  sales  in  1916 
were  $3800,  and  after  deducting  the  expense  of  labor, 
insecticides,  seeds  and  fertilizers,  which  was  $1845, 
we  had  a  clear  profit  of  $1955,  or  a  little  over  $325 


We  make  successions  of  planting  once  a  week  until  it 
gets  so  warm  It  gets  wormy.  Then  we  plant  the  New 
Zealand;  it  makes  its  best  growth  in  the  warm 
weather.  We  never  saw  any  insects  or  blight  ever 
trouble  it.  We  make  a  planting  of  radishes  every  ten 
days.    There  are  a  number  of  fine  varieties  but  we  use 


per  acre.  System  and  particular  attention  to  the  little  Vick's  Scarlet  Globe  for  a  standard.  Lettuce  seems 
things,  such  as  prompt  and  regular  deliveries,  attrac-  to  be  a  nice  crop.  Along^  in  the  early  spring  every 
tive  packages  and  fresh  vegetables  are  some  of  the  one  seems  to  have  It,  but  a  little  later  it  commences 
secrets  of  success  in  market  gardening.  Indications  at  30  cents  a  dozen  and  works  up  to  a  dollar  as  the 
ar^  that  this  year  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  the  season  advances.  For  extra  early  we  plant  Grand 
iruOier.— Kentucky.  Rapids;   it  is  of  the  loose  leaf  sort  but  gets  around 

early.  For  later  varieties  we 
plant  Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball 
and  the  Perfected  Salamander. 
Lettuce  seems  to  thrive  best  on 
very  rich  soil.  It  seems  to  need 
constant  hoeing.  If  there  are 
no  weeds  a  potato  digger  will 
loosen  up  the  ground  as  well  as 
a  hoe  and  much  quicker.  We 
usually  plant  about  half  an  acre 
of  carrots.  Rotten  stable  ma- 
nure Is  very  good.  Green  ma- 
nure seems  to  have  a  tendency 
to  grow  roots.  We  plant  them 
in  rows  12  Inches  apart  by  2 
to  3  Inches  in  the  rows. 

One  of  the  best  paying  sum- 
mer   crops    we    find    is    sweet 
corn.     It  does  not  require  the 
time  other  garden  truck  does, 
and  time  i^  a  big  item  in  these 
days  of  scarce  and  high  priced 
labor.     We  always  risk  a  piece 
a  little  earlier  than  we  really 
think  best.     Corn  seed   Is  not 
very  expensive  and  sweet  corn  seems  to  be  a  crop 
that  the  "early  bird  catches  the  worm."    We  always 
have  the  first  in  our  section  of  the  country.    We  com- 
mence selling  at  25  cents  a  dozen  and  keep  dropping 
until  It  gets  down  to  a  cent  an  ear.    We  find  Premo 
about  as  good  a  variety  as  we  have  ever  tried.     A 
great  many  people  crack  up  the  Golden  Bantam,  but 
our  trade  don't  demand  It,  so  we  never  plant  It.    Usu. 
ally  we  plant  on  sod  ground  spread  with  stable  ma- 
nure and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  ashes  or  phosphate. 
We  usually  plant  three  grains  every  15  to  18  Inches 
in  the  row,  later  varieties  a  little  farther  apart.    We 
plant  the  rows  3  feet  apart.     Squantum  seems  to  be 
a  standard  late  variety. 

Peas  sell  well  enough  but  It  is  a  job  to  pick  them. 
We  plant  about  three  pecks  each  season.  We  used  to 
plant  several  varieties,  but  now  only  plant  the  Thomas 
Laxton  and  Gradus.  The  hard  peas  seem  to  have  gone 
out  of  favor;  we  can  hardly  sell  them,  so  we  stopped 
growing  them.  They  thrive  best  with  us  on  fair  ma- 
nuring. We  furrow  out  the  ground,  then  sow  the 
phosphate,  or  hen  manure  if  we  have  It,  In  the  fur- 
rows. We  cultivate  it  in  thoroughly  and  drop  our 
seed  with  a  hand  drill  and  cover  just  light  enough 
so  they  will  not  dry  out.  When  they  get  up  high 
enough  we  fill  in  the  furrows.  Then  they  seem  to  he 
down  where  the  moisture  is  and  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  stand  upright. 

A  crop  we  depend  on  quite  a  lot  Is  turnips.  We 
ship  them  to  Providence  In  the  winter.  They  net  us 
anywhere  from  55  cents  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  depending 
on  the  season.  Our  favorite  turnip  is  the  Macoraber. 
It  is  not  known  very  well  out  of  New  England,  having 
originated  on  Cape  Cod.  It  Is  the  best  turnip,  by  all 
odds,  grown  In  this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  firm, 
white  and  smooth  and  of  the  best  table  quality.  It 
matures  quickly  and  Is  a  good  winter  keeper.  We  try 
to  get  them  in  about  the  middle  of  July.  Rye  Is  a 
great  crop  to  plow  In  for  them.  Ashes  harrowed  in 
seem  to  give  them  a  good  start.  We  harrow  and 
harrow  the  ground  until  It  Is  as  fine  as  it  can  be  and 
not  a  lump  left  In  It.  We  plant  the  rows  about  :^0 
inches  apart  by  6  Inches  In  the  row.  It  takes  constant 
stirring  of  the  ground  to  keep  them  growing. 

Although  we  do  not  compete  with  the  Maine  farm- 
ers, we  plant  about  an  acre  of  potatoes  every  year. 
Our  favorite  potato  Is  the  Irish  Cobbler.  A  great 
many  say  they  do  not  cook  well,  but  with  us  they  pop 
open  before  they  are  hardly  done.  We  like  to  plant 
them  on  clover  sod.  One  year  with  another  they  will 
produce  250  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  Is  pretty  good 
for  an  average,  but  take  It  the  country  over  and  the 
farmer  earns  what  he  gets,  and  sometimes  he  earns 

in  Mrs.  And»r»on'»  GmrdM.     5m  ArticU  it  Pagm  92  What  he  dOD't  get. — RhOdC  UlOfld. 


View  in  Mr.  Griffin' »  Garden  Showing  Location  of  Hotbede  and  Cold  Framet 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

My  Way  of  Gardening 

PERCY  H.  TUCKER 

UP  here  in  southern  Rhode  Island  spring  breaks 
in  earnest  about  March  20.  The  first  thing  we 
think  about  getting  In  Is  our  "frost-proof"  cabbage. 
We  buy  these  plants  from  a  Philadelphia  seedsman. 
They  are  grown  on  islands  along  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  gulf  coast  of  Louisiana.  The  soil 
and  climate  conditions  seem  to  be  just  suited  for 
growing  tough,  hardy  plants.  If  one  is  not  used  to 
them  he  will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  first  lot  In  the 
dump.  The  buds  are  purple  and  the  leaves  are  reddish 
brown  and  yellow,  but  they  will  mature  ten  days  to 
three  weeks  sooner. than  hotbed  and  cold  frame  plants. 
We  order  half  of  Jersey  Wakefield  and  the  other  half 
of  Charleston  Wakefield.  By  the  time  the  Jerseys  are 
marketed  the  Charlestons  are  ready.  We  use  from 
25  to  40  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre  and  also 
put  on  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  ashes.  It  pays  to 
manure  liberally.  We  plow  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
frost  Is  out.  We  set  them  15  to  18  Inches  apart  and 
the  rows  30  inches  apart.  Our  later  varieties  are 
planted  farther  apart,  anywhere  up  to  3  feet  each 
way.  Our  winter  cabbage  is  planted  the  last  of  May 
and  set  abojit  the  first  of  July.  When  winter  comes 
they  are  stored  in  the  cellar,  roots  and  all. 

We  retail  our  produce,  so  we  grow  nearly  every- 
thing.    Very  soon  after  our  cabbage  is  in  we  plant 
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'Safety  First"  for  Farmers 

i:  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  city  people 
who,  as  a  rule,  have  adequate  police  protection, 
io  not  want  country  people  to  enjoy  the  same  security. 
[The  chief  opposition  in  New  York  State  to  the  estab- 
fchraent  of  a  state  police,  similar  to  the  one  in  Penn- 
|tjlvania,  comes  at  the  present  time  from  organized 
laliu  These  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  reside  in  cities, 
leeui  ro  forget  that  families  in  the  country  have  the 
lanic  value  as  families  in  the  towns  and  are  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration.  Records  In  Pennsylvania 
ihow  that  on  an  average  only  one  day  per  man  per 
jear  is  spent  by  the  state  police  in  the  suppression  of 
hbor  disorders,  and  that  during  364  days  out  of  the 
J65  in  the  year  they  patrol  the  rural  districts,  giving 
lecurity  and  peace  of  mind  to  the  country  people  by 
the  presence  of  a  force  which  is  ready  to  meet  any 
meij?ency. 

In  the  few  cases  where  labor  disturbances  have 
©cciiricd  the  union  leaders  have  declared  that  it  was 
not  tht'ir  men,  but  outsiders,  who  caused  the  trouble. 
In  whii  h  case  it  seems  that  organized  labor  ought  to 
welfome  a  state  force  which  would  help  It  uphold  Its 
position  as  a  body  of  law  abiding  citizens.  Nobody 
In  the  city  fears  a  policeman  except  those  who  either 
[have  fommltted  or  contemplate  committing  crime. 
nMiy  .'^  ould  any  organization  seek  to.  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment or  betterment  of  a  force  to  maintain  law 
and  order  unless  it  fears  that  some  time  its  members 
may  break  the  law?  It  Is  always  well  to  keep  your 
|*ye  on  the  man  who  poisons  your  watch  dog! 

We  have  reason  to  feel  proud  that  only  within  the 
last  ft  w  days  a  captain  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Poli((   appeared  at  the  public  hearing  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Albany,  New  York,  In  behalf  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  force  In  that  state.    For  more  than  an 
hour  he  stood  the  severe  "grueling"  of  the  labor  lead- 
ers and  answered  satisfactorily  all  the  charges  they 
brought  against  the  workings  of  the  force  in  this 
l«tato.     It  seems  strange  that  the   New   York  State 
IGrango  at  Its  recent  session  failed  to  come  out  In 
jfavor  of  this  proposed  legislation      It  is  understood 
that  Governor  Whitman  will  sign  the  bill  If  It  reaches 
jhim.     Pennsylvania    farmers    have    often    expressed 
Itheir  approval  of  the  force  In  their  state  and  many  In- 
jstancps  could  be  cited  where  their  presence  has  been 
|a  crlme-preventlve. 

The  Practical  Farmer  advocates  the  establishment 
^f  a  state  police,  similar  In  organisation  to  that  of  the 
■Pennsylvania  State  Police,  In  each  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  for  Pennsylvania  an  increase  In 
the  appropriation  to  permit  the  extension  of  the  force 
^0  make  It  even  ^ore  effective.    At  the  present  time 


when  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer  Is  being 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion It  ought  to  be  easy  to  make  the  city  man  see  that 
the  providing  of  adequate  protection  for  the  country 
people  Is  the  least  that  could  be  done  in  solving  the 
ever-present  problem  of  making  rural  life  more 
profitable  and  enjoyable. 

This  "Garden  Special" 

EACH  year  we  have  a  "Garden  Special"  not  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  benefiting  our  readers  who 
always  have  good  gardens  as  with  the  hope  that  we 
may  possibly  instill  a  little  garden  enthusiasm  into 
the  large  number  of  farmers  who  we  believe  are  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there  is  no  other  equal 
area  on  the  farm  which  will  produce  so  much  to  pro- 
vide a  living  for  the  family  as  a  well  kept  garden.  We 
have  visited  too  many  farms  where  the  garden  was 
considered  to  be  only  another  care  for  the  already 
overworked  wife,  and  it  did  not  enter  the  calculations 
of  the  man  of  the  house  except  at  meal  times. 

Last  summer  a  member  of  our  editorial  staff 
searched  without  success  a  large  section  of  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  for  a  farmer  who  would  supply 
him  with  a  regular  family  hamper  shipment  of  fresh 
vegetables  similar  to  the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fin In  his  excellent  first  prize  article  In  this  Issue. 
There  ought  to  be  lots  of  opportunities  to  find  a  profit- 
able outlet  in  this  way  for  the  surplus  of  any  farm, 
garden.  Regular  customers  could  easily  be  found 
upon  Inquiry  among  town  friends  who  would  agree  to 
take  regular  shipments  by  parcel  post,  express  or  de- 
livery on  regular  trips  to  town.  Some  truckers  on 
Long  Island  have  developed  this  idea  as  a  special 
feature  of  their  business. 

The  best  garden  Is  not  necessarily  the  largest.  You 
will  note  from  Mrs,  Anderson's  third  prize  article  that 
her  area  was  not  large.  Still  she  made  aH  the  space 
count  and  secured  better  returns  than  the  average. 
The  small  seed  drills  and  wheel  hoes  now  take  much 
of  the  hard  work  out  of  a  small  garden  and  at  the 
same  time  make  It  possible  to  effectively  handle  a 
larger  area. 

Many  farmers  still  purchase  a  large  part  of  their 
v/Inter  living  In  cans  At  the  grocery  store.  This  is  a 
crime  when  one  considers  that  with  only  a  little  land 
and  use  of  the  modern  cold  pack  home  canning  meth- 
ods, just  as  good,  and  in  many  cases  better,  winter 
supplies  can  be  had  at  practically  no  cost.  A  truly 
successful  garden  provides  sufficient  surplus  by  the 
storage  of  roots  and  canning  of  greens  and  perishable 
vegetables  to  last  all  the  year  round.  Garden  con- 
servation methods  through  canning  are  wonderful. 

Undoubtedly  this  year  city  and  town  gardens  will 
prove  popular.  Lots  of  them  will  be  started  with  all 
good  intentions,  but  when  the  real  work  of  cultivating 
and  fighting  blight,  fungus.  Insects  and  weeds  comes 
around  many  amateurs  will  resign  in  favor  of  the 
professionals. 

We  believe  that  this  year  more  than  any  other  will 
be  an  excellent  time  to  have  a  good  garden.  European 
nations  at  the  present  time,  through  necessity,  are 
forced  to  secure  the  cheapest  food  values  and  are 
learning  more  and  more  each  day  of  their  dependence 
on  vegetables. 

Utilize  Yoiir  County  Agent 

HAVE  you  had  a  visit  recently  from  your  county 
farm  bureau  man  or  have  you  taken  your  par- 
ticular farm  problem  to  him?  He  Is  working  in 
your  vicinity,  if  you  live  In  one  of  the  1260  counties  in 
these  United  States  which  now  have  representatives 
In  them,  primarily  for  you,  and  If  you  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  him  the  loss  is  yours.  Of  course,  none  of 
them  know  everything,  possibly  some  don't  know  as 
much  as  they  should,  but  It  is  always  well  to  remem- 
ber that  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  Granting 
that  you  know  more  about  your  own  business  than  the 
county  agent  does,  wouldn't  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
carry  an  Idea  to  you  from  a  distant  farmer  who  knows 
more,  possibly,  than  either  of  you?  Remember  always 
that  ideas  are  the  material  out  of  which  progress  is 
made. 

Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  tries  to  express  in 
figures  the  value  of  a  county  agricultural  agent.  Only 
recently  a  banker  in  Iowa  presented  figures  which 
showed  that  In  four  years  the  man  In  his  county  was 
worth  In  cash  $1,438,470.  Seven  such  figures,  or  even 
more,  can  never  express  the  value  of  the  work  which 
a  good  man  accomplishes,  The  greatest  succesHes 
have  l>een  attained  where  community  Interests  have 
been   aroused,   boys  and   girls   given  a   new   view   of 


agricultural  life,  parents  Infused  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm for  their  work  and  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion Increased  profits  have  resulted  through  the  ap- 
plication of  better  methods. 

Before  stai:ting  your  work  for  the  coming  year  why 
not  talk  over  your  plans  with  the  farm  bureau  repre- 
sentative. He  has  the  advantage  of  not- having  worked 
on  your  farm  from  year  to  year  and  can  possibly  see 
opportunities  which  have  never  occurred  to  you.  If 
you  do  "stump"  him  with  some  of  your  problems  he 
has  your  state  agricultural  college  to  fall  back  on,  and 
If  it  cannot  meet  the  difficulty  the  Federal  department 
at  Washington  surely  can  overcome  the  obstacle. 

Cultivation  for  Water  Conservation 

OUT  \\  est  where  water  has  to  be  bought  and  paid 
lor  through  irrigation  Its  value  is  appreclatec*; 
and  careful  experiments  have  been  conducted  as  tc 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  It.  Recently  tests  made 
In  Califoiiiia  show  that  by  two  cultivations  It  is  pos- 
sible to  save  26  p^r  cent,  of  the  loss  due  to  evapora- 
tion during  twenty-eight  days  following  the  applica- 
tion of  the  water  to  the  soil.  Here  In  the  East  where 
we  have  forty  inches  of  rainfall'  during  the  year  we 
sometimes  do  not  appreciate  our  blessing,  and  often 
fail  to  ma'-:3  any  attempt  to  save  It  for  the  growing 
crops.  We  have  grown  away  from  the  old  Idea  that 
the  main  reason  for  cultivating  corn  Is  to  kill  weeds 
and  If  there  are  no  weeds  no  cultivation  is  needed. 
The  idea  now  Is  to  have,  at  all  times,  a  blanket  of 
loose  soil  on  top  of  our  cultivated  fields  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  water  which  will  be  needed  later  for  the 
,  growing  crop. 

Science  has  also  taught  us  that  cultivation  of  corn 
to  be  effective  need  not  be  deep — in  tact,  the  old-time 
method  of  going  down  as  far  as  It  Is  possible  to  drive 
the  cultivator  teeth  not  only  cuts  off  Innumerable 
roots  of  the  plant  whose  growth  we  are  trying  to 
hasten,  but  It  is  hard  on  the  team,  tools  and  operator, 
and  by  turning  up  the  moist  under  soil  allows  the 
water  to  evaporate  from  It. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  knowing  just  what 
good  the  recent  national  legislation  regarding  farm 
loans  is  able  to  do  should  send  for  Farmers'  Bulletl;i 
No.  792,  entitled,  "How  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Ac 
Benefits  the  F^armer."  This  is  a  12-page  bulletin  and  a 
careful  reading  of  It  will  clear  up  a  lot  of  questions 
frequently  asked  regarding  the  work  of  this  new 
system.  ^ 

One  of  the  essential  things  required  under  the  new 
loan  act  is  that  the  borrower  be  able  to  give  detailed 
statements  of  his  business.  This  means  that  some  sys- 
tem of  accounting  must  be  practiced.  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  782,  "The  Use  of  a  Diary  for  Farm  Ac- 
counts." describes  a  helpful  way  for  keeping  a  recor'' 
of  farm  operations.  It  contains  18  pages  and  is  cle?  • 
and  concise. 

Farmers'    Bulletin   No.   779   contains   26   pages  t: 
Is   profusely    illustrated   on    the   subject   of   "How      > 
Select  a  Sound  Horse."    It  ought  to  prove  valuable  tw 
the  owner  of  one  or  a  hundred  horses,  as  the  demand 
today  is  ♦'or  high-class  horses. 

"Goose  Raising"  Is  the  title  of  Farmers*  Bulletin 
No.  767,  and  it  not  only  describes  the  various  breeds 
of  geese,  but  treats  of  their  selection  and  mating.  In- 
cubation, feeding  and  marketing. 

Dairymen  will  be  interested  In  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  777.  which  treats  of  "Feeding  and  Management  of 
Dairy  Calves  and  Young  Dairy  Stock."  It  tells  not 
only  the  correct  method  of  raising  calves  on  skim 
milk,  but  gives  a  list  of  milk  substitutes.  The  whole 
20  pages  are  brimful  of  Information  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  raise  young  stock. 

All  Farmers'  Bulletins  mentioned  above  are  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  Washingrton  to  send  them  a 
copy.  Each  bulletin  also  contains  a  list  of  others  on 
correlated  subjects  which  are  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution. 

Realizing  the  great  Interest  which  has  deve1oi»ed 
in  sheep  raising  and  its  possibilities  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  recent- 
ly issued  a  bulletin  on  "The  Maintenance  of  Breeding 
Ewes  of  Mutton  and  Wool  Sheep."  This  represents 
the  results  of  their  investigations  of  this  subject 
since  December,  1911,  from  which  they  have  drawQ 
forty-two  concluding  facts  which  are  valuable  to  every 
sheep  owner.  The  liulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
body  addressing  the  Experiment  Station  at  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 
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The  biggest  time- and  labor- 
savers  for  farm  and  garden 


Since  Planet  Jrs  save  half  your  time  and  labor, 
produce  bigger,  better  crops  and  make  cultiva-l 
tion  more  profitable  than  ever,  why  not  get  them 
/Hk  ^^^^     They  soon  pay  for  themselves;   then  the 
No.  8  i^  returns  are  pure  "velvet'*  for  all  the| 
years  to  come. 

Planet  Jrl 

Farm  and  Garden! 
Implements 

are  ingeniously  designed,  1 
scientifically  constructed  and  outlast  three  or  four  ordinary 
implements.  45  years  of  actual  farming  and  manufact- 
uring experience  is  back  of  them.     Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does  a  greater  variety  of  work, 
and  does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  cultivator  ever  made.     It  hasj 
stronger   better    construction.      Its   depth    regulator   and  extra-long  frame 
make  it  steady-running.       Adaptable  to  deep  or  siiallow  cultivation  and  to| 
different  widths.     IS  other  styles  of  one-horse  cultivators — various  prices. 

If  you  have  need, merely  for  a  hand-cultivator  the  No.  17 
is  the  tool  for  you. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe  made. 
Its  light  durable  ingenious  construction  enables  a  man,  woman,  or 
boy  to  do  the  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and 
best  way.  We  make  32  other  styles  of  wheel  hoes  and  seed-drills 
— various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free!  No.  17 

Illustrates  tools  doins  actual  farm   and   garden 
work  and  describes  over  70  different  Planet  Jrs. 
includins    Seeders,     Wheel-Hoes,    Horse-Hoes, 
Harrows,     Orchard-,     Beet-     and     Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.      IVrite  for  it  today.' 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

BoxT711  Philadelphia 


EROY  Stay  in  the  Ground 


right    where   they    belong,   and 
do  good  ^vork  where  others  fail. 


CHILLED  PL0W5 


This    Le  Roy  General  Purpose   Chilled    Plow  is 

Steady  Running,  Strong,  Durable  and  Easy  to  Handle 

in  all  conditions  of  Sod,  Stubble, 
Clay,  Hard  Gravelly  or  Stony 
soils. 

Its  superior  constniction  and 
Light  Draft  make  it  the  chosen 
plow  of  thousands  of  successful  farmers  who  honestly  concede 
much  of  their  prosperity  to  its  use. 

Best  grade  of  iron  mixed  to  ensure  strength  and  good  wear- 
ing qualities.  The  perfectly  chilled  Moldboards  will  wear  for  12 
years.  Chilled  Shin  Piece  ;  extra  long  chilled  Landslide.  Points 
are  chilled,  strong,  and  long-wearing. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  le  Roy  Plows,  and  send  for  catalog. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Dept  F.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Fruit  from  Quality  Trees 

The  markets  are  demanding  better  fruit, not  cheaper  fruit.  Fancy  fruit 
commands  high  prices  and  suc/i  fruit  can  comeonly  from  quality  trees.ri 
» 


^.C.MAnniaoN  ■  aONS 


rMOI>NICTOa« 


have  millions  of  high  grade  one,  two,  and  three- 
year-old  apple  and  one  year  peach  trees  ready  for 
shipment.  All  Harrison-grown,  true  to  name  and 
budded  from  bearing  trees.  Also  plums,  cherries  and 
small  fruits.  We  pack  with  great  care  and  ship  j 
promptly  by  freinht.  express  or  parcel  post.  You  will  need  our  1917 
rrult  Guide  when  making  up  your  planting  list. Send  for  ittoday./reo." 

"Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world. " 
Harrlaons'  Nurseries  Box  34  Berlin,  Md. 


WELLS  liOME  GARDEN  COLLECTION  "  liP.t'aKJ"" 

WILLS  WMLBSAU  NUMUilS.    M  WcMcy  Ave.  •mmvMk.  N.  T. 


THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


The  Value  of  a  Small  Home  Garden 


MRS.  E.  M.  ANDERSON 


Last  summer  my  garden  produced  so 
abundantly  and  was,  in  some  waysf^so 
unysual  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  gardeners.  When  I  began  truck- 
ing independently  I  supposed  most  vege- 
tables required  more  room  than  I  have 
ever  accorded  them  since,  simply  because 
I  had  heard  that  they  did.  My  plan 
may  seem  to  crowd  things  a  little,  but  if 
weeds  are  kept  out  so  that  all  the  space 
is  available,  the  returns  from  a  given 
area  cannot  but  be  greater  than  if  more 
space  were  allowed ;  and  the  labor  of 
keeping  vacant  places  clean  is  practical- 
ly eliminated.  We  find  it  a  perfectly 
feasible  plan,  as  well  as  a  very  economi- 
cal -one,  to  alternate  tomatoes  with  cu- 
cumbers in  the  same  row,  especially  on 
the  least  productive  end  of  the  garden. 
In  this  soil  neither  grows  to  an  unusual 
size,  though  both  bear  well.       I  plant- 


rows  of  sweet  corn  produced  more  th 
50  dozen  ears,  of  such  size  and  quaiJ 
that  the  street  market  snapped  them 
like    gold    nuggets    at    20    to    30   cen^ 
while  others  were  selling  at  15  cents] 
dozen.     My   asparagus   was  certainly, 
picture;   this  was  only  its  second  suj 
mer,  but  we  had  an  abundance  for  oJ 
own  use  throughout  the  cutting  seasa 
and  I  confidently  expect  a  good  crop  nj 
year.    Many  of  the  stalks  attained  ma 
moth  size  and  we  shall  fertilize  well  th 
winter  again. 

My  account  book  shows  $25.01  to  t| 
credit  of  my  little  plat  approximate 
40x80  feet,  and  this  sum  represents  on^ 
marketable  surplus,  for  we  reserve) 
every  bit  of  everything  we  could  pogji 
bly  use  ourselves.  Very  little  figurij 
is  required  to  see  that  this  was  l)ett( 
than  $300  per  acre.    Of  course,  if  moij 


■sofeet- 


4  roM's  asparagus,  rows  2  feet  apart,  plants  18  Incbeti  apart. 


8  rows  8et  onions,  rows  1  foot  apart. 


7  rows  sweet  corn,  rows  2  feet  apart,  hills  2  feet  apart. 


2  rows  late  cabbage,  rows  2  feet  apart,  plants  2  feet  apart. 


1  row  early  cabbage,  row^  2  feet  apart,  plants  2  feet  apart. 


1  row  carrots,  1  foot  from  cabbage  row. 


3  rows  seed  onions,  1  f.ot  from  carrots  and  I  foot  apart. 


1  row  late  beets,  1  foot  from  onions. 


1  row  seed  onions,  1  foot  from  beets. 


1  row  early  beets,  1  foot  from  onions. 


90  feet  of  cabbage,  50  feet  of  peas,  row  2  feet  from  beets. 


Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  with  onions,  row  8  f«et  from  last. 


ed  a  row  of  onions  directly  across 
my  cu'^umber  hills;  some  one  may 
object  to  this  arrangement  but  most 
people  think  nothing  of  having  as 
many  weeds  as  I  have  onions  among  the 
cucumbers,  and  both  seem  to  thrive 
gloriously.  From  50  feet  of  row  I  har- 
vested nearly  a  bushel  of  ripe  onions, 
and  if  the  cucumbers  suffered  they  did 
so  very  patiently.  My  peas  were  sup- 
ported by  poultry  netting,  which  saves 
space  and  also  allows  them  to  produce 
nearly  double  the  amount  they  would  if 
left  to  sprawl  on  the  ground.  Less  than 
50  feet  of  row,  comprising  both  early 
and  late  varieties,  supplied  the  table  for 
five  of  us  as  long  as  their  season  lasted. 
Forty  feet  of  beet  row — not  my  best 
row,  either — produced  over  $2  worth  of 
marketable  beets  for  bunching,  and  the 
only  criticism  ever  given  them  was  that 
they  were  too  large,  though  we  heard 
nothing  more  about  that  after  our  cus- 
tomers had  tested  the  quality.  From 
my  little  onion  patch  we  bunched  and 
sold  green  onions  on  the  market  for 
more  than  a  month,  and  later  I  sold 
about  $6  worth  of  ripe  bulbs,  and  we 
have  used,  and  are  still  using  lots  of 
them  every  day.  My  carrots  would 
probably  have  conflicted  with  my  cab- 
bage but  for  the  fact  that  the  adjacent 
row  of  cabbage  was  early  so  that  we  be- 
gan cooking  it  in  July  and  continued  to 
cook  or  sell  until  it  was  gone.  My  late 
cabbage  practically  covered  the  ground 
at  maturity,  and  why  should  it  not?  My 
brother-in-law  raises  acres  of  It  that 
does  the  same.  During  the  summer  I 
bunched  and  sold  carrots  until  the  row 
was  sufficiently  thinned,  but  I  wanted 
the  balance  for  winter  chicken  feed,  and 
In  the  fall  I  pulled  whole  crates  of  them 
measuring  better  than  17  inches  around, 
Oxheart  variety,  for  table  use.  I  will 
admit,  though,  that  I  let  them  grow 
until  they  were  hardly  dainty  table  size 
—they  hang  better  on  an  Inverted  nail 
in  my  poultry  house. 

Besides  supplying  the  Uble  for  five  of 
U8  for  more  than  a  month,  my  seven 


had  been  raised  It  would  have  been  solil 
because  we  had  already  used  all  w(| 
could. 

I  have  never  yet  planned  two  gardet 
exactly  alike,  for  two  reasons — first, 
can  usually  think  of  some  improvemeii 
during  the  growing  season,  or  son 
vegetable  I  want  to  add  or  omit  nej 
year;  and  second,  very  few  things  su(j 
ceed  as  well  planted  on  exactly  the  sat 
spot  year  after  year.  My  garden  pla 
for  the  coming  season  is  fully  prepare 
but  I  submit  the  previous  plan  because! 
have  actually  harvested  the  garden  an^ 
can  state  positively  just  how  it  worke 
out. 

No  doubt  some  one  is  wondering  whjj 
many    common    vegetables   are  oniitte 
from  my  plan — the  reasons  are  legion- 
my  hens  persisted  in  eating  up  my  le 
tuce  and  I  finally  set  cabbage  In  p'ac 
of  it;  we  eat  so  few  radishes  that  I  dro 
them  in  anywhere;  we  don't  eat  turnip 
at   all,   and   If  any   one  wonders  abon 
beans — so  have  I,  all  winter.    They  wer 
simply  omitted  from  my  brain.     I  had 
lot  the  year  before  that  didn't  sell,  so 
guess  I  effaced  even  the  memory  thereot 
Having  studied  my  market  for  a  season 
I   shall    add    Swiss   chard,    parsley   an^ 
cauliflower   to   my    list   this   year.     All 
vines — pumpkin,  squash  and  melon,  will 
be  relegated  to  my  corn  fleld  this  yearj 
also.     I  put  them  on  a  dry  knoll  in  th« 
orchard  last  summer  and  they  were  pra 
tically  a  failure,  as  were  all  the.  vines 
this  section — frankly,  I  don't  know  why;| 
neither  Jthe  state  experiment  station  no 
the  county  farm  buroau  gave  us  a  ver 
satisfactory  solution.     Some  of  my  cat 
bage  had   "cabbage  yellows"  and  therj 
too,  shall  "seek  new  pastures."     H  tbi 
fails  I  shall  conclude  that  all  my  soil 
"cabbage  sick,"  and  buy  disease-resistant 
seed  hereafter.     Vegetables  sell  well 
present,  but  I  should  continue  to  rai8«| 
them  if  they  didn't  sell  at  all— nothini 
furnishes  more  healthful  and  enjoyabl^ 
occupation  or  adds  mote  to  the  health 
the  family. 

New  York. 
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$1150 


F.  o.b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior  —  a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


"I-TITilffl!!'"''  '■ 


$1460 


F.  o.b. 
Racine 


7-Pa8senger  —  48-Horsepower 
l^Z-inch  Wheelbase 


lli!iiim:i.j>iii!iiiitiii!muiitiiuil!!uituilii: 


iiiililli 


A  40-Year  Car 

Yet  Not  Strong  Enough 


A  Ne\v  Standard 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  announce 
in  the  Mitchell  100  per  cent  over-strength. 
That  is,  twice  the  needed  strength  in  every 
vital  part. 

Under  our  former  standards  the  margin 
of  safety  was  figured  at  50  per  cent.  And 
that  was  considered  extreme. 

Two  Mitchell  cars,  built  under  old  stand- 
ards, have  already  exceeded  200,000  miles 
each,  or  40  years  of  ordinary  service.  Seven 
cars  that  we  know  of  have  averaged  over 
175,QOO  miles  each. 

Then  why  this  doubled  standard? 

For  a  Lifetime  Car 

The  object  is  a  lifetime  car. 

We  feel  that  the  Mitchell  is  standardized. 
Neither  type  nor  style  is  likely  to  greatly 
change.  So  our  entire  plant  has  been 
equipped  to  produce  this  one  type  eco- 
nomically. 

John  W.  Bate,  our  efficiency  engineer, 
spent  a  year  in  Europe  just  before  the  war. 
He  consulted  with  engineers  there.  They 
were  aiming  at  double  strength,  based  on 
European  roads. 

Since  then,  part  by  part,  he  has  brought 
the  Mitchell  to  a  like  standard,  based  on 
American  roads. 

What  About  Lightness  ? 

For  years  the  talk  has  been  lightness. 
That  is  a  good  principle  but  a  bad  fetish. 
We  believe  that  it  went  too  far. 

With  present  steel  prices,  a  too-light 
car  means  a  big  saving.  So  there  is  rea- 
son to  defend  it. 

John  W.  Bate  has  not  sacrificed  light- 
ness where    other  ndethods  could  prevent 


it. '  Steering  parts,  axles,  bearings  etc., 
are  made  oversize.  But  most  of  this 
100  per  cent  over-strength  comes  through 
costly  steel. 

Over  440  parts  in  the  Mitchell  are  now 
made  of  toughened  steel.  All  parts  which 
get  a  major  strain  are  made  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.  We  pay  for  steeKused  in  the 
Mitchell  as  high  as  15  cents  per  pound. 

How  Do  We  Know? 

Mr.  Bate  has  worn  out  fifty  cars  in 
proving  needed  strength.  He  has  tests  for 
each  important  part  to  prove  the  double 
strength. 

Every  gear  is  tested.  One  gear  in  each 
hundred  is  crushed,  to  prove  that  the  teeth 
will  stand  50,000  pounds. 

Steel  is  made  to  formula.  Then  it  is 
analyzed.  And  every  part  n>ade  from  it 
must  pass  tests  for  strength. 


We  do  not  know,  and  may  never  know, 
how  long  a  Mitchell  car  will  last.  But  we 
do  know  its  comparative  endurance. 


TWO  SIZES 

MttnUt^ii  "~*  roomy,  y-passenger  Six, 
lyilicneu   ^ith  127-inch  wheelbase.  A 

high-speed,   economical,  48-horsepower 

motor.     Disappearing  extra  seats  and  31 

extra  features  included. 

Price  SI 460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 

MitcheU  Junior  -»  ^Striint'! 

with  120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40-horse- 
power  motor— X -inch  smaller  bore  than 
larger  Mitchell. 

Price  SI  ISO,  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 

Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible   bodies.      Also    demountable    tops. 


And  we  know  that  parts  where  weakness 
generally  shows  seem  all-enduring  in  Mit- 
chells. For  instance,  springe.  Bate  canti- 
lever springs,  with  this  double  strength, 
have  been  used  two  years  in  Mitchells. 
And  not  one  leaf  of  one  spring  yet  has 
broken. 

Other  Mitchell  Extras 

The  Mitchell  has  now  31  extra  features 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  They  are  fea- 
tures which  cost  us,  on  this  year's  output, 
about  $4,000,000. 

This  year  it  has  many  added  luxuries. 
We  are  saving  vast  sums  in  our  new  body 
plant.  Out  of  that  saving  we  have  added  24 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery 
and  trimming.  The  latest  Mitchells  are 
models  of  luxury. 

All  these  extras,  including  over-strength, 
are  paid  for  by  factory  savings.  They  result 
from  the  fact  that  John  W.  Bate's  methods 
have  cut  our  factory  costs  in  two.  They 
represent,  in  extra  value,  what  other 
methods  waste. 

Go  see  these  extras.  Learn  what  they 
mean  to  you.  When  you  buy  a  car  for 
years  to  come  you  will  want  the  car  that 
gives  them. 

Also  An  $1150  Six 

Note  that  this  year — to  meet  a  wide 
demand — we  bring  out  Mitchell  Junior. 
A  slightly  smaller  motor — a  little  shorter 
car.  And  a  lower  price  than  the  7-passen- 
ger  Mitchell.  But:  more  powerful  and 
roomy  than  most  5-passenger  cars.  So 
men  can  get  the  Mitchell  now  in  either 
size  they  want. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


*'R«o"  Cluster  Metal  Shingrlea,  V-Cnmp.  torni- 
Bated  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Koof- 
rnKS.  "Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints  etc, ..direct  to  you 
at  Kook-bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  KTeatest 
oflfer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  tli«  Fraiffht. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintm 
orrepairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  prooi 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profita.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  3»8 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages,  bet 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Hook,  showing  styles. 
TNEKDWAROS  MFO.  CO., 
3;iS-:i(>''  f**  ••••    CineiWMli,  0. 


i 


Samples  &  ' 
Roofing  Book 


Bi^^esisr'^BeistSeixie: 


Joy  Blackberry.St.Regis  Raspberry .VanFIeet 
Hybrid  Strawberries.  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes. 
Everybody  '•  Currant.  Van  Fleet  Gooseberry. 

My  Catalog  No.  1 

—an  illustrated  book  of  64  paKti..  lells  all  about  them 
ano  describes  also  all  "the  good  old  varieties"  of 
small  fruits.  It  Kives  in:;truiiioiis  for  planting  and 
culture,  and  tells  about  the  Alida  Lovett  Rose  that 
I  am  giving  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  fulMine  of 
superior  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Tree*,  Hedge 
PlanU  and  Garden  Roots.  Send  for  it  today.  It 
is   free.       Quality    unsurpassed— prices   low.      3yih 

j!t7lOVETT,  Box  140,    Little  Silver  JM.  J. 


My  Garden- 

MRS.  H.  A 

If  one  should  ask  me  from  what 
source  I  derive  my  greatest  pleasure  I 
should  unhesitatingly  answer,  "my  gar- 
den." Not  only  do  1  get  pleasure  from 
it,  but  health  and  profit  also. 

When  I  first  began  housekeeping  three 
years  ago  I  knew  little  about  gardening 
or  general  farming.     My  husband's  busi- 
ness kept  him  away  from  home  so  much 
that   it   was    imperative   that    I    should 
learn,  so  one  of  my  first  acts  was  to  sub- 
scribe to  several  reliable  farm  journals 
and  they  have  been  of  untold  help  to  me. 
I  read  eagerly  all  of  the  articles  on  the 
raising  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.    These 
I  cut  from  the  papers  and  pasted  in  a 
scrap    book    for    future    reference,    and 
even  now,  when  I  forget  how  a  certain 
thing  should  be  planted,  fertilized  or  cul- 
tivated I  have  but  to  refer  to  this  book, 
always  finding  just  what  I  need. 

My   garden   spot,   consisting  of   about 
one-half  acre,  is  an  old  one,  and  already 


•My  Hobby 


MASON 

felt  that  my  garden  had  been  put  com- 
fortably to  sleep  only  to  awaken  when 
the  first  bluebirds  began  to  sing,'  and  I 
betook  myself  to  the  comfortable  fireside 
to  read  more  farm  papers  and  plan  my 
spring  campaign.     The  one  thing  neces- 
sary, it  seemd  to  me,  was  the  hotbed, 
and  I  got  into  a  perfect  fever  to  make 
one.     From  the  advertisements  in  one 
of  my  journals  I  found  a  place  where  I 
could  get  two  sashes,  3x6  feet  each,  with 
glass  for  them,   for   $3.10.     This  t   im- 
mediately ordered  and  in  a  few  days  it 
was  covering  my  hotbed,   which  I  had 
made  in  the  following  way :  On  the  south 
side  of  my  kitchen,  where  the  sun  shines 
all   day,   an   excavation   6x6x2   feet  was 
made.     This  was  boarded  up  with  inch 
planks  of  oak  and  a  piece  of  studding 
2x4   was  put  down  the  middle  to  hold 
the  sashes.     In  the  bottom  of  this  was 
put    one   foot    of   fresh    stable   manure, 
which  had  a  few  days  previously  been 


The  Uf  e  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  Deposits 

A.  D.  1917 

Total  \      720 

Nitrate  deposits )  million 
in  Chile        |     tpns 


300 

years 


Estimated  life 
of  deposits  at 
present  rate  of 

World's 
consumption 

For  Reliable  Information  'Write 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 

2S  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 

introduced  by  us  three  yesM 
A  )^  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  new  garden  an- 
nual. It  is  s  success  every- 
where, plants  jtrowine  2  to  3 
fctet,  a  pyramid  of  color,  its 
many  branches  btarinu  Kreat 
ballsol  wool-like  sutistanceand 
most  intense  crimson  scarlet. 

Flowers  develop  in  June  and 
none  iade  before  frost,  ever 
brilliant  and  showy  lieyond 
Yx-lief.  S*c4  p«r  pkt.  10  e(f^ 
S  lor  85  rt(. 

Few  MsatodoD  ranilri.  For 
Immense  size,  wonderful  col- 
ors and  viBor  they  are  marvels. 
Seed  10etbp«r  pkt.,t  (orttrtf. 


Evfrblnoalnr  Swe»t  Wllllaa,  a  startlintr  novelty,  blooming 
In  60  days  frcm'seed,  continiinz  ..11  the  season,  ami  every  season 
being  hardy.     Flowers  larije,  colors  exquisite— pkt,  10  eti. 

Tbete  >  frt^t  Noveltle*.  with  two  Bore  (6)  lor  o«ly  tu  Ha. 
See  Catalog  for  cofored  plates,  culture,  etc.       „  ,^     _,     ,         . 

Oar  Bi«  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds.  Bulbs,  Plants  and 
rare  new  fruits  free.    We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the  world  oi 
Gladiolus,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Iris,  etc. ._._,_, 
JOHf*  LEWiS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


SELF- OILING    WINDMILt 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  eiv^  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPtASH  OIUNG         ^Viuani-gr.- 

SYSTEM  ^%Hf/y^<^     Constantlynoodinf 

Every  Bearing  With 

OiLHakesKPumpb 

^  ^    The  lightest  Bcwze 

MPilNrsiEO  '^'^/ift''^^     AndPrewrtsWHr 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR  ^ 

DOUBLE    GEARS   —   STh  Carrying   Half,  the    U«4 

Cverv  foature  deairabla  in  •  windmill  in  the 

AUTO'OILCO  AERMOTOR 

VVliiTcAER MOTOR  CO.  2500   I2tm  St. Chicago 


Once"Gir5oun 
Aloiays  Grooin 

213  btuhett  of  theUed  earn 
to  the  acre.  That  is  the  record  one 
farmer  made  %vith  Maule's  Improved 
Mastodon  Cora.  Our  40th  Annivei««y 
Offer  to  American  farmers  is  seed  for 
this  phenomenal  cropper.  Packet  10c., 
30c  per  pound  postpaid.  By  express  or 
frei^  not  prepaid;  pk.  85c,  bu.  $3.00. 

Ti^e  Maule  Seed  Book 

17^  pagma  full  of  valaablm    J7«i^a 
marimning  information,  '   *cc 

EveiJ»  lot  of  Maule's  seed  is  tested  for 

germination.      Our  direct -to -planter 

method  insure*  economy  and  freshness 

of  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  he 

2127  Arch  Street  ^^ 

PfcflaJelpkU.  Pa.  -^^^ 


Early  Vegetablet  and  High  Pricea  RmtuU  from  a  Littlm  Ingenuity 


Strawberries 

Make  Big  ProBU 

groans   strawberries      Our 
illustrated  Boole  of  Berries  for 
1917  points  the  way      It  is  a 
complete  guide  for  the  ama- 
teur; a  valuable  reference  book 
for  theexperienced  grower   It» 
froe*  Write  today  for  yourcopjt 
Ik  W.  F.  Mka  Csi.  IM  Huld  Sc  SaEttenr.  U 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Ride  In  a  Boah  Oar.  Play  for  It  out  of  yoar  oommlMlona 
on  aalee,  my  acents  are maklni  money.  Shlpinenteape 

nM.««tir^  KTS^sa 

"ybaek. 


■«fOB  COBFAn, 


Writ*  atone*  foe 
foeaoaui  partie- 
g^BU^^Praa. 


FREE^^ 


Bva<%aarla#wtrai^ 
aran  pat.  or  new 
■  Ot^Mana 
•lirrMfar 


llw  iMiMr  hmq  €•.,  In  44i.  •««•.  taM 


STRAWBERRY   PLANTS 


BKT  .lOnWSON'S  PI-ANT8  ftnrt  gmw  larRe,  fancy 
BtrawlHTrles.  We  Riiarantee  our  plantH  tr(i«*to-name. 
and  to  please  vou.  or  your  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  our  1916  cataiOR.  It'«  Free.  Worth  dollnrH 
•o  yoa.  B.W.  Jobaa«B  A  Br«.,  S»llabary,  M4. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  12541  per  lOOO.  I)eaorli>- 
tlTC  CMaiog  Free.  Baall  Perry.  Oeorgetown.  Delaware. 


SXRA^VBERR  T   thoniand.   '  faialoR 
Fr«e.    Is.  «.  TIM «!.■.  B*«  ••,  Plttovlll«,  iM. 


well  enriched.    When  I  came  to  it  it  was 
midsummer  and  nothing  had  been  plant- 
ed the   previous  spring.     Having  to  do 
without  fresh   vegetables  so   long  made 
me   all   the   more   anxious   that   such   a 
thing  should  not  happen  again.     I   dili- 
gently read  my  farm  journals  and  when 
fall  came  I  knew  just  what  to  do.     In 
November  my   garden   was   plowed   and 
a  space   of   about   20x40    feet   was   har- 
rowed and  made  into  a  good  seedbed  for 
the  following  seeds: 

Four  rows,  about  18  inches  apart,  of 
potato  onions;  four  rows  of  large  white 
Marrowfat  peas;  two  rows  of  Big  Bos- 
ton lettuce;  two  rows  of  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  cabbage.  The  plants  of  the 
last  two  having  been  previously  raised 
from  Kced  sown  in  a  rich  bed  the  latter 
part  of  July,  were  set  in  a  well  fertilized 
open  furrow,  to  mitigate  the  Injury  done 
by  the  constant  freezing  and  thawing 
that  goes  on  throughout  the  winter  In 
our  climate. 

On  a  flat  strip  about  2  feet  wide  I 
sowed  broadcast  spinach  seed,  and  I 
must  not  forget  that  close  up  beside  the 
garden  fence  I  planted  a  long  row  of 
sweet  peas,  also  in  ai^open  furrow. 

All  of  my  seed  came  up  beautifully, 
and  by  the  last  of  November  had  grown 
considerably.  I  now  covered  the  whole 
of  the  garden,  plants  and  all,  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fine  stable  manure.    I  then 


put  in  a  pile  and  turned  each  day.  that 
it  might  heat  evenly.     This  was  packed 
well  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  about 
4  Inches  of  rich  black  soil  was  put  on  top 
of  It.     This  was  left  for  several  days  in 
order  that  the  heat  might  subside  a  lit- 
tle.    By  the  middle  of  February  it  was 
ready  for  the  seed  and  in  it  I  sowed  the 
following:    Bonnie  Best  tomato,  Copen- 
hagen      Market      cabbage,       Prizetaker 
onion.  Black  Beauty  eggplant,  and  Ruby 
King  pepper.    These  seeds  came  up  nice- 
ly, and  while  I  was  watching  them  grow 
I  had  my  garden  put  in  order  for  the 
first  planting.     This  was  done  by   har- 
rowing in  the  manure  and   making  an 
application  of  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate 
of  1000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  which  also  was 
harrowed  in.    By  the  time  the  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground  I  began  to  plant  my 
early  vegetables,  the  seed  of  which  had 
already  been  bought.    After  looking  over 
the  seed  catalogues  and  again  referring 
to  my  farm  papers  as  to  the  best  kinds 
I  decided  on  Early  Ohio  potatoes.  Early 
Alaska  peas,  followed  by  Gradus  for  a 
succession.    Early    Red    radish,    Hanson 
lettuce,  Early  Egyptian  beets,  Southern 
Giant    Curled    mustard    and    Champion 
Moss  Curled  parsley.     These  seemed  to 
me  the  first  things  to  get  into  the  ground 
and  they  were  all  put  next  to  the  fall- 
sown  seed.  In  order  that  after  they  had 
produced  their  crops  the  ground  might 


CARDEN 


It  is  <flfferent  from  the  o»atI  seed  catalofne  in  that 
it  gives  detailed  inrtractioni  as  to  the  culture  of 
plants  and  flower*.  It  trtait  in  m  th^nugh  and  uf- 
tt-tht-minuti  way  hno  tht  h4tt  niulu  can  bt  •btaintd. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today— Il'a  Free 
Make  your  1917  Garden  a  real  prodacer—profit  br 
the  experience  of  others  by  plantine  Buist's  Seeds. 

Free  flower  seed  with  each  order. 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO..    DepL  W  FMaaelpya,  Pa. 


Far*.  Gai^M  mU  OichaWi  Taab 

Answer  the  farmeea'  bigr  qneationa. 
How  can  I  rtow  eropa  with  ieaa 
expenae  7  How  can  I  aave  in  plant- 
Ins  potatoes  7  How  make  hich 
priced  seed  sro  farthest  7    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

■olTea  thelabor  DTohlem  artd  makes 

the  beat   me  of  high    priced  seed. 

Means  $6  to  $60  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every    aeed  piece   in    ita     place 

and  only  one.    Bavea  1  to  2 

bnahela  aeed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
■pacimr.    We  make 
a  fall  line  of  potato 
machincTT.       Send     \  ^ 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Miaam 

No  Doubles  

BateBUBMTcC«.,B«s  IB.  Grealocb,N.J. 


IWVK«TtOaTl    Bsat  mad  Wisanat  Seadtag 


e  r 
u  • 


Alaike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  PnOy  1-S  aleika.  a  Mtf 
barsain.  Oreateat  bay  and  paatore  combination  grvmn. 
WrTte  for  Praa  »— Hsia  and  100  pan  eatafcif  and  circolars 
deaeribins  thia  wonderful  grmm  mixtare.  Baata  anything 
yoa  can  aow  and  ridicaknisly  cheap.  We  handle  only  be** 
to^ed  reeleanad  aMd  suaranteed.  ^Vnt«  before  advance 
A.  A.  ■SIMV  SUO  OO..         Bm   M»«       OtaPli 


be- cleared  aa4  * pitfepared  for  later  ones. 

I  had  been  able  to  get  in  a  few  rows 
of  Early  Ohio  potatoes  during  an  open 
spell  In  February,  and  these  came  in  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier  than  my  main  crop 
of  Irish  Cobblers.  My  neighbors  were 
;ill  anxious  for  new  potatoes,  and  I  made 
a  nice  little  profit  selling  some  of  these. 
The  other  seeds  I  have  mentioned  I  did 
not  get  in  the  ground  until  March. 

My  fall-sown  seeds  were  growing  nice- 
ly, and  the  first  thing  I  ate  from  my  gar- 
den was  spinach,  followed  by  onions  and 
lettuce  as  beautifully  headed  as  Any  I 
over  saw.  Of  this  I  shipped  ten  boxes, 
each  '  holding  one  dozen  heads,  which 
more  than  paid  all  of  my  fall  work  and 
he  seed  planted.  The  Hanson  lettuce 
which  I  planted  In  March  was  to  follow 
his.  This  variety  makes  a  fine  summer 
lettuce  because  it  is  slow  to  «'hoot  to 
seed. 

By  this  time,  the  middle  of  April, 
some  of  the  plants  in  my  hotbed  had 
!z;rown  so  that  they  seemed  to  he  crying 
ro  be  taken  out  and  put  Into  mTO  roomy 
luarters.  With  stiff  paper  and  pins  I 
made  little  boxes  2x2  inches.  These  I 
lilled  with  rich  earth  and  into  them  I 
;)ut  tomato,  eggplant  and  pepper  plants 
tor  the  purpose  of  hardening  them  be- 
fore putting  them  in  the  open  ground. 
I'hese  little  boxes  I  set  In  a  frame  which 
I  covered  with  canvas  at  night  and  on 
•  old  days.  It  was  now  warm  enough 
ior  most  of  the  tenderer  seeds  to  be 
>oym,  so  I  made  the  following  selections, 
;ill  of  which  proved  to  be  good:  Snap 
i  leans,  Burpee's  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
which  I  planted  every  two  weeks 
throughout  the  summer;  lima  beans. 
Wood's  Prolific  bush  lima  and  Ideal  pole 
lima;  sugar  corn,  Bland's  Extra  Early, 
lollowed  by  Country  Gentleman  and 
Stowell's  Evergreen;  Cymling,  Early 
White  Bush  and,  for  winter  use,  Hubbard 
squash;  Early  White  Spine  cucumber; 
Kleckley's  Favorite  okra;  Half  Long 
Dan  vers  carrots;  Mammoth  Sandwich 
Island  Salsify. 

From  these  seeds  I  selected  those  that 
took  the  whole  season  to  mature  their 


crops,  and  plspteS  t^m*  iB  an  out-<^-£hQ^  \ 
way    part   of    the    garden,    where   they 
would  not  interfere  with  the  planting  of 
later  seed. 

Early  in  May  my  hotbed  plants  were 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  garden, 
and  about  this  time  I  made  a  rich  out- 
door bed  in  which  I  sowed  Winter  Queen 
celery  and  Stone  tomatoes  for  canning. 
I  let  the  celery  grow  along  in  the  bed, 
cutting  it  back  twice,  to  make  the  plants 
stocky,  until  July,  when  I  set  them  6 
inches  apart  In  a  deep  furrow,  in  rows 
3  feet  apart.  When  this  had  grown 
enough  for  the  outer  leaves  to  begin  to 
lie  flat  on  the  ground  I  began  to  pull  the 
earth  up  to  it,  which  I  continued  as  it 
grew,  until  late  in  the  fall  the  rows  were 
well  banked  up,  and  covered  with  straw 
to  keep  from  freezing.  All  during  that 
winter  I  had  the  most  delicious  celery  I 
ever  ate,  and  as  its  culture  is  very  un- 
usual In  the  majority  of  farmers'  gar- 
dens, I  was  able  to  sell  much  of  it  in 
my  own  neighborhood.  A  good  gardener 
in  almost  any  community  will  be  able  to 
find  a  ready  market  for  her  surplus  vege- 
tables, for  after  the  first  spring  planting 
few  farmers  pay  any  attention  to  their 
gardens.  From  the  surplus  of  my  first 
garden  I  canned  plenty  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  to  serve  me  throughout  the 
following  winter. 

In  the  two  succeeding  years  I  have  en- 
larged my  garden,  using  the  same  meth- 
ods and  planting  the  same  kinds  of  seeds 
in  large  enough  quantities  to  enable  me 
to  sell,  last  year,  500  jars  of  vegetables, 
put  up  from  what  was  left  after*  using 
them  abundantly,  and  selling  quantities 
of  thenj  in  their  fresh  state. 

I  have  also  Increased  my  number  of 
hotbeds,  and  established  quite  a  business 
selling  plants  to  my  neighbors. 

Of  course,  this  garden,  that  gave  me 
so  much  pleasure,  meant  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  also,  but  then  everything 
worth  while  does,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
15-year-old  colored  boy  I  was  able  to  do 
it  all  and  have  plenty  of  time  for  rest 
and  recreation,  too. 

Virginia. 


Garden  Suggestions  for  March 


W.  F  MASSBY 


Fertilizer  for  Potatoes 
A  North  Carolina  reader  says,  "We 
iave  been  advised  to  make  a  fertilizer 
lor  Irish  potatoes  by  the  following 
formula:  600  lbs.  ground  limestone,  500 
l))8.  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate,  700  lbs. 
I  otton  seed  meal,  and  200  lbs.  nitrate  of 
oda.  What  do  you  think  of  this?"  My 
pinion  is  that  It  Is  a  very  poor  mixture. 
in  the  first  place,  lime  on  Irish  potatoes 
^  apt  to  make  conditions  favorable  to 
!he  growth  of  the  scab  fungus,  Which 
will  make  unmarketable  potatoes.  In 
I  he  next  place,  lime  will  start  the  nitri- 
I ration  of  the  cotton  seed  meal  and  re- 
'  ase  ammonia,'  and  it  will  revert  the 
I  hofiphoric  acid  and  make  It  less  avall- 
:>ble.  Then  If  no  harm  happened  to  be 
'*<\fae  to  these  materials  the  mixture 
V  ould  be  very  low  grade,  with  too  little 
I  hasphoric  acid  for  potatoes  In  propor- 
tion to  the  ammonia  used.  There  will 
1  ('  but  a  trace  of  potash  In  it  from  the 
'  otton  seed  meal,  and  lime  can  not  take 
tlie  place  of  potash.  You  can  make  a  far 
letter  fertilizer  by  mixing  cotton  seed 
nieal  and  acid  phosphate  In  equal 
'' mounts.  This  will  give  you  about  3.65 
i'<>r  cent,  ammonia,  8  per  cent,  phos- 
I  horic  acid  and'  1  per  cent,  potash,  and 
111  the  present  scarcity  of  potash  you 
•an  not  make  a  better  fertilizer.  For 
I'otatoes,  if  your  land  needs  lime,  use  It 
l'l)erally  all  over  the  land  and  harrow  it 
ii  well,  but  apply  It  In  the  preparation 
't  some  other  crop  than  Irish  potatoes, 
:tnd  never  on  any  account  mix  lime  or 


limestone  In  a  fertilizer  containing  ma- 
terials with  nitrogen  in  organic  matter 
like  cotton  seed  meal.  If  farmers  would 
always  consult  their  experiment  stations 
they  would  get  the  best  advice  in  regard 
to  the  making  of  fertilizers,  for  the  sta- 
tions have  the  best  of  chemists  on*  their 
force,  and  would  never  advise  you  to 
mix  lime  in  a  fertilizer. 


Early  Be^ts 
Here,  too,  the  market  men  cater  to  the 
city  buyer's  eye.  They  grow  the  Early 
Egyptian  beet,  because  It  Is  early  and 
dark  red  in  color  and  has  a  top  that 
makes  it  easy  to  bunch,  for  the  city  peo- 
ple want  a  dark  red  beet.  For  home  use 
I  find  the  old  Bassano  far  better  In 
quality  than  the  Egyptian,  but  its  light 
color  and  big  top  condemn  it  for  the 
market.  There  are  other  early  beets  bet- 
ter than  the  Egyptian.  The  Eclipse  is 
good,  red  and  keeps  la  good  quality, 
while  the  Egyptian  rapidly  loses  quality 
after  its  first  growth,  which  is  good.  The 
Egyptian  is  all  right  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  bunch,  but  when  grown  large 
it  is  very  poor  In  quality. 


Cantaloupes  and  Cucumbers 
It  is  best  to  prepare  the  land  and 
make  the  hills  ready  for  these  some  time 
before  planting  time.  Our  large  market 
growers  here  always  prepare  their  land 
and  get  the  manure  in  during  January, 
as  they  can  only  buy  fresh  manure  and 

(CoackuUdi  on  p«c«  102) 
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Radiator  heating  makes 
farm  life  ideal 


The  people  who  heat  their  homes  with  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  prove  to  themselves  and  to  their 
friends,  that  winter  in  the  country  can  be  made  most 
comfortable,  enjoyable  and  profitable. 


AMtRICANr 

iiRADIAFORS  ^^ 


Ideal 

Iboilcrs 


You  can  have  complete 
comfort  in  your  own 
home,  whether  it  is  an 
old   or   new  building. 


A  basement  or  cellar  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  IDEAL  Boiler  can  be  put  in  side 
room  or  lean-to. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  numing 

water- the  IDEAL, 
Boiler  uses  the  same 
water  over  and  over 
for  years,  and  the 
small  loss  from 


Easily  put  in 
even  in  mid- 
winter without 
tea4'ing  up  or 
disturbing  pres* 
ent  heating  ar- 
rangements 
until  ready  to 
put  fire  in  the 
IDEAL  Boiler. 


evaporation  is  easily  refilled  with  a 
bucket. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  special  kinds 
<k  fuel— IDEAL  Boilers  will  bum  al- 
most anything,  wood,  lignite,  screening, 
slack,  soft  coal,  etc.,  and  best  of  all— 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  mint  of 
money  before  you  can  purchase  an 
IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radi- 
ators for  yoiir  buildingi 


IDEAU  Boiler  loel 
pota  mix  the  sir  and 
coal  gzte*  aa  in  • 
modern  gaa  mantle, 
•xtractlng    ALL    tb« 

bMt  IMMB  U«   IttCL 


A  No.  S-U-W  IDBAL  Boiler  and  450  ft.  oC  9i-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  cotting  the  owner  fSOO. 
were  uaed  to  tteat  thia  iann  bouie.  At  this  price  the 
roods  can  be  bougbt  ot  aoy  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  include  coat  ot  labor,  pipe. 
Talves,  freight,  etc..  wfclcb  vMy  Kcordla«  to  cUaatic 
and  other  conditloos. 


Send  for  book  ''Ideal  Heating'*  (free) 

W«  want  you  to  know  why  an  IDEAL  heating  outfit  will  givo  jrou  mott 
heat  at  least  cost,  and  why  it  is  the  best  for  years  of  daily  service  without 
repairs  or  attention.  Write  today  for  our  free  book.  You  ought  to  read  it. 


Sold  by  all  dealen 
No  ezdunve  agents 


J\/ftERIGANp)IA.TORfflMPARy 


Write  to  Dept.r.4S 
Chicaco 


MY    TRIAL    PLANS-CASH    OR    TIME    SELLING 
;  ^  PLANS— BANK     BON  D— GU  AR  A  NTEE! 


**)What  More  Could^l  Do  To  Convince  You? 


SANITARY  SEPARATORS 

BnT«  tasMi  Um  field  by  ttorm.    Tba  ^ 
iMW  Gnllowny  Sanitary  Separator  is 
t  gaslity  aaparatur  poMibU  to  boild 
itme  Atign,  ooty  two  aoafts  io  ttM  wbol. 
liaanB  narlnc.    Bawl  a—tir  wa.ta«l. 
All  wwhlaa  parts  ma  la  oil 

SAVE  MONEY 


■na  aave  mrmt 

I  holtd  tlMM  parfMt  . 

_  oar  own  factorMS  h.r.  In  .. 

tb.hWtaMtjUill«r  labor  ani  lowMt 
'  for  fin*  matsrlala  oad  ..U  lb«a 
form 


rohmf.  Cor 

niaht  and  dar. 


!t  f  rotn  faetory  to  farm  at  on.  omail  prWIt. 

lll^TiNOURFACTORlB 

•Si 


MASTERPIECE  ENNINES 

■r*  powarfol.   doiabla.   raUabk.      WaU 

lada  threughoat.    Paaignad  by  ax- 

BTta.    Cooatraetad    by   mat  tar  cmgiaa 

_    — MtUra  la  oar  awn  factori...  Built  for  kMiTSud. 

f  aaaWnuoaa  boaTy  dutr  awrtc..    ua. aay  (oalTu.- 

'..•MD.way  .bo.*  rated  bora.  poww.  Ban  to  start 

fjyVHOL^SAI^E   PRICES  I 

'■^w^    Kaaaaa  Uity.  CaMaga.    ^  — — . 

USH  OR  TIME 


^torr,  worUoc 
tat  taa  yaars 


9? 

Guaranb . ,_ 

it  bMld.  A>rT     aaPAiUToa     auiLT 

priced  aaebia.*  will  notraa  saaior. 

cloMr.  nanot  t>«  aKtrs  porfaetlr  aaaitary. 
Aak   tar  mr  1917  Cr*.«rtaioc 
U 


•UILT.      Hlrh« 
.aai.r,  aoriaia 


Doa'tboyaa  .salaa  of 
a  a  y  B  a  k  a  w  E&d  natu 

bookbyrotaraaiA.    Ooraa. 
gin.,  not  ararr^^^^^^^ 


OVEI  100,000  REASOIS  WHY  VOU  SHOULD  BUY  THIS  tPIIUiai 


.ata     Thiri^ 

trial.  Rotora ^  _„ 

Vn  WW.  >AUOWAT  00^       hm  lapteaort  MiwfMflu  IpooiolH. 


jf.WaB^M  ; ^_ 

faaSana  eoat  roa  siHilai  aatra. 

Hapaf  Mtorod  la  oar  ova  iaatarias. 

r  SoU  dliact  troM  laetonr  to  twa. 


-vetoes  AUK  NMNt 


Iraaraad   H  wiaas  ai.r. 

■  *»J!»a  br  I  y^iiL^.g^?" 


iw  iw,       Wfitffltet  lifws 
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Snake  Out 

theStumps 

Get  our  wonderhil 

Dew  Land  Clearinar 

offer.   Send  for  the 

free  book.  Special 

Low   Price  now. 

Take  out  blK 

stumps  at  3c  to 

5c  each.   Make 

money  clearing 

land  for  others, 

30  Days' Trial 

VnlimiUd  Caarantet 
Now,  we  want  you  to 
send  for  our  freey 
book.  Tells  the  truth 
about  how  to  clear  land  cheap- 
est, fastest  and  best.  Send 
In  your  name  now.  Address 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

118225th  Street 

CentervUle«  Iowa 


tv^t 


sS^t 


.^r^ 


AU.Steel 
Triple  Power 


HERCULES 

PORTABLE 
STUMP  PULLER 


Brave  the  wind 

^„^«,   AND  STORM 
i^^^^l  ii\  the  best  wet 

"«»««*    ever  iivvcivted^ 

the  FISH   BRAND 

REFLEX  SUCKER 

^(PATENTEDr^SO 
and 

PROTECTOR  HAT  85* 
Dealers  everywhere 
W/     Ovir  80  '-^  year. 

;^.  A, J.  TOWER  Ca   BOSTON; 


0^  Mil^*'u'5,VAT0R 


npHE  original  Hi  vol  Axl«,  a  slight  foo»  pr««- 
1  sure  moves  both  th«  shovels  and  wheels 
Wtantly  lo  Ihe  right  or  left,  width  between 
gangs  instantly  adjusted  while  machine  is  in 
motion.  Horses  furnish  power,  driver  only  steers. 

Cultivates  Hillsides,  Uneven  Land 

and  Crooked  Rows 

Simplest  in  construction  -least  number  of  parts 
-nothing  to  KPt  out  of  order.  Steel  frame.  All 
casting!,  mallriible  iron.  Every  part  accessible. 
Buili  for  wear  and  work.  Light  draft  aod  per- 
fect balance  Made  in  high  and  low  wheel  and 
KRAL'S  PIVOT  GANG     Can  be  equipped  with 

The  Akron  Fertilizer  Dittribulor  . 

The  greatest  improvement  in 
recent  years  Applies  commer- 
ci;il  fertilizer  while  cultivating. 
Our  booklet  coniaint  mo«4  iip.t(K 
dale  »rxi  valuable  inlormation. 
SMtd  lor  It  lod.y. 


THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

DEPT.  tlU  AKRON. OHIO. 


^^»<\tU»M, 


Pruning  Apple  Trees 
All  young  or  bearing  apple  trees 
should  be  pruned  at  this  time.  Heavy 
pruning  of  young  trees  is  harmful  and 
if  excessive  will  delay  fruiting.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  an  irregular  or  one- 
sided tree  heavy  pruning  may  be  neces- 
sary to  get  the  tree  into  shape.  Until 
trees  come  into  bearing,  prune  just 
enough  to  keep  the  trees  in  shape.  Re- 
move all  cross  branches  which  tend  to 
develop  into  main  limbs,  but  do  not 
practice  rubbing  off  all  small  spurs.  Tip 
back  only  the  main  leaders  when  they 
are  making  excessive  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  leaders.  In  pruning 
bearing  trees  cut  out  dead,  diseased  or 
broken  branches,  is  the  advice  of  L.  G. 
Gillam,  a  New  Jersey  specialist  in  fruit 
growing.  Remove  rrossing  and  inter- 
fering branches.  Unless  the  central 
leader  type  of  tree  is  desired  keep  the 
centers  and  tops  of  trees  open  to  admit 
sunlight.  Shorten  back  the  main  leaders 
where  they  are  growing  too  high  or 
spreading  too  far,  cutting  back  each  time 
to  a  side  shoot.  Remove  all  suckers 
from  the  center  of  the  trees  and  from 
other  limbs  except  where  they  are  need- 
ed to  fill  out  a  limb  or  side  of  the  tree. 
Remove  all  very  low  hanging  branches 
which  will  interfere  with  cultivation. 


Lime  spread 
.   with    the    HAD 

'Economic"  Mw  spreader  is 
wortii  man;  timet  more  than  lime  iipread 
by  hand  or  a  machine  that  spreads  io 
rows.  Ones  on  evenlj  in  a  perfect  sheet 
and  not  in  lumps  jnd  chunks  Puts  it  where  the  cr<ip  can 
get  it.  Nn  gearing  to  wear  out.  Pintitive  furce  feed  Ad- 
Llfteble  from  nothing  to  8.400  pounds  of  lime  per  acre. 
Cifht  foot  length  Don't  waste  lime  and  time  and  labor 
by  hand  spreading. 

Don't  hut  a  Drill.  Cultivator.  Harrow.  Lime  .Spreader. 
Potato  Digger  or  any  other  piece  of  Farm  Machinery  before 
writing  for  mir  special  catalog  State  what  machine  you 
want  and  give  your  dealer's  name 

■ench  A  Dromgold  Co..  1506  Sixth  Ave..  York.  Pa. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Apple  ami  Peach  tri-«",  'i  antj  3  yeais,  3c.  eaoh.  All  the 
olil  anrt  new  varWtien  worth  plautitiK.  Incliirtiug  the 
Early  KUierta  Peach,  Dellctoua  Apple,  etc..  etc.  Write 
for  prlc«*  list. 

ljak«*ahore  Nnrts^rl^a.  Olrssrd,  Pennss. 
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will  leave  the  balance  4  feet  apart,  and 
these  may  be  sold  in  thf ee  or  four  years 
more  at  50  cents  each. 

Allowing  for  loss,  counting  the  origi- 
nal investment,  and  the  cost  of  labor  for 
transplanting  and  digging,  which,  of 
course,  will  vary  in  different  localities, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  a  handsome  profit 
per  acre  is  the  result.  It  will  require 
six  or  seven  years  to  realize  on  the  en- 
tire investment,  but  the  returns  for  that 
time  should  not  be  less  than  $1200  per 
acre.  Some  growers  have  found  it  so 
profitable  that  the  superintendent  of  one 
large  nursery  says  that  he  would  plant 
50,000  of  these  seedlings  on  his  own 
farm,  in  addition  to  what  he  has,  if  he 
had  the  time. 

These  live  trees  can  be  kept  by  the 
buyer,  in  pots  during  the  winter,  by 
merely  supplying  a  little  moisture  and 
light,  and  keeping  them  where  the  roots 
will  not  be  frozen.  In  the  spring  they 
may  be  transplanted  outside,  and  a  per- 
manent addition  is  made  to  the  home 
grounds. 

Pennsylvania. 


W-Shith  Grubber  £o 
h^  la  cbescenti 


Growing  Christmas  Trees 

E.    J.    JOHNSTON. 

For  the  farmer  with  some  waste  land, 
not  having  timber  on  it,  and  yet  not 
cleared,  for  farm  crops,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  make  money  by  growing 
Christmas  trees.  Trees  18  inches  to  2 
feet  are  used  for  the  small  child's  tree, 
or  as  a  centerpiece  for  the  table.  These 
are  dug  with  the  roots,  so  that  they  may 
be  potted  by  the  buyer,  and  sell  readily 
at  25  cents  each. 

These  little  trees  may  be  grown  from 
seed,  or  the  seedlings  may  be  purchased. 
If  raised  from  seed  by  the  farmer  he 
will,  of  course,  have  to  wait  longer  for 
returns,  and  spend  considerable  more 
labor.  Seeds  should  be  sown  In  the 
spring,  and  they  will  require  shelter 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  will 
need  watering  from  time  to  time.  While 
the  seedlings  grow  readily  under  arti- 
ficial conditions,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
comparatively  tender.  If  thinned  to  6 
inches  apart  each  way  they  may  remain 
in  the  seedbed  for  two  years.  They 
should  be  transplanted  several  times  be- 
fore placing  in  their  permanent  location, 
and  will  require  some  cultivation  at  this 
stage.  Any  grower  who  cares  to  raise 
his  own  seedlings  will  find  the  forestry 
department  of  his  State  College  avail- 
able for  information  as  to  their  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  seedlings  10  to  16 
inches  may  be  purchased  from  various 
nurseries  for  about  $15  per  thousand, 
and  in  two  or  three  years  the  trees  will 
be  ready  for  market.  Norway  spruce  is 
the  variety  most  sought  after  by  the 
Christmas  trade;  they  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  are  best  suited  to  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  Other  evergreens  could 
be  used,  however,  if  they  were  more 
readily  available.  The  bulk  of  these 
seedlings  are  imported  from  Europe. 
Experienced  growers  find  that  the  loss 
by  transplanting  these  Imported  trees  is 
not  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.  All  things 
considered,  most  farmers  would  proba- 
bly find  this  plan  the  best. 

These  seedlings  should  be  planted  in 
the  spring  2  feet  apart,  taking  about  5000 
to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $75  for  the  trees. 
In  three  years  one-half  of  these  should 
be  dug  and  sold  for  25  cents  each.    This 


Protection  Necessary  for  Good 
Orchard  Crops 

Most  of  the  orchard  insect  pests  can 
be  controlled  by  simply  applying  good 
orchard  management.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  sights  about  a  farm  is  a  neglect- 
ed home  orchard,  which  often  becomes 
so  overgrown  with  weeds,  aprouts  and 
briars  and  so  clogged  with  brush  and 
other  rubbish  that  it  may  resemble  sec- 
ond growth  timber  more  than  a  real 
orchard.  In  such  a  case  the  orchardist's 
first  job  is  to  clean  up  the  orchard, 
which  will  also  eliminate  many  insect 
foes.  The  brush  burners  come  In  handy 
for  this  work. 

In  the  orchard,  broadly  speaking,  we 
have  two  groups  of  insects;  those  which 
are  beneficial,  including  the  bees  and 
lady  beetles,  and  those  which  are  more 
or  less  Injurious.  The  beneficial  forms 
should  be  protected,  while  the  Injurious 
ones  should  be  combatted.  Of  the  In- 
jurious forms  some  are  controlled  by 
general  orchard  management,  including 
clean  culture,  pruning  and  cultivation, 
while  others  can  be  reached  most  ef- 
fectively by  applying  sprays  or  other 
Insecticides. 

'Some  Insects  feed  by  extracting  sap 
with  a  piercing  beak,  as  the  scales  and 
plant  lice,  while  others  chew  and  swal- 
low solid  material,  as  the  caterpillars 
and  beetles.  Consequently  two  kinds  of 
insecticides  are  needed — those  which  kill 
by  contact,  for  the  Fucklng  types,  and 
stomach  poisons  for  the  chewing  types. 
Leonard  Haseman,  of  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  poison 
and  contact  solutions  may  be  mixed  and 
both  applied  at  the  same  time.  Likewise 
a  fungicide  for  controlling  the  diseases 
of  fruit  Is  combined  with  the  Insecti- 
cides "to  kill  two,  or  more,  birds  with 
one  stone." 

If  San  Jose  scale  is  present  in  the 
apple  orchard,  a  strong  contact  spray 
should  be  given  during  the  dormant  sea- 
son. Commercial  concentrated  lime-sul- 
phur diluted  with  about  eight  parts  of 
water  makes  an  ideal  spray  for  this  pest 
and  It  also  helps  to  destroy  other  or- 
chard pests.  Spray  thoroughly  so  that 
each  scale  Is  soaked,  otherwise  those 
escaping  will  relnfest  the  tree  the  next 
summer. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv 


March  1,  1917. 


One  Man  PulU 
Any  Stump 

You  can  carry, 

■et  up  and  op. 

parate  tliu  pul. 

ler  with  eaae 

—  horses  ara 

OUMcassary, 
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This  KIRSTIN  One  Man  Stump  Puller  is  in 
a  clasrby  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  is  dif- 
ferent Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
on  the  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  sttimp. 

The  secret  of  its  great  power  is  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  steel,  com* 
bining  great  strength,  dturability  and  light 
weight.  S<^  steel  clutches  grip  and  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

TenHiay  trial  on  your  own  land.  Fifteen 
year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw.  With  every 
KIRSTIN  Puller,  goes  the  KIRSTIN 
METHOD  of  clearing  land  ready  for  the 
plow  at  a  guaranteed  saving  of  10%  to  509(> 
over  any  other  way. 

Write  now— Quick— for  oar  ProflfBharlns  Plan  and 
otir  big  Fres  Book,'  'The  Gtold  In  Toor  Stomp  Land . ' ' 

A.  J.  iCIRSTIN  COMPANY 
9940Ludin8ton  St.  Eacanaba,  Mich. 

Lanrest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pulleis— 
yfl^  both  One  Mao  and  Hone  Power. 


:^^^  SPRAYERS 

^\,^?^°  Mean  Biqqer  Crops 


BIG  FREE  BOOK 
'Why.  How  And  When  To  Spray". 

Contains  74  Illustrations  of  insects 
and  fuuguuH  diHeuuett  aud  glvtJH  Ihu 
remedy  for  each.  Every  farmer, 
truck,  or  fruit  grower  should  have 
It.  Shows  a  complete  line  of 
sprayers— barrel,  horse,  engine  and 
man-power  for  neld  and  orchard. 
Write  for  it  today. 

32  DIFFERENT  STYLES 
The  U.  S.  Gover't  as  well  as  many  of  the  8t«'e 
Kxperl't  Sta.  use  Hurat  Sprayers  because  iiic 
quality  and  construction  is  of  the  very  bet-i. 
Any  Uuri^t  Sprayer  is  absolutely  GuarantfKl 
to  give  you  the  very  best  of  service  and  satip- 
factlon.  Over  lliO.OOO  users  testify  to  that. 
Write  today  for  Free  Dook  and  FREE  DEM- 
ONSTRATION OFFER 

H.  L  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.*  262  N.  SL,  Cnton,  0. 


YOUR  TREES  NEED 
"SCALECIDE'* 

ItrranSC  it  kOU  *0€ry  ilnJ  of  icaU  Mtd  6t- 
•troy*  tb*  ap/li*  •U*  bvfor*  tlxy 
hatch 

eaasc  k  wipe*  oat  td*  P^ail  Ptylla.  Bad  Moth 
•nd  CaM-B«ar«r.  Also  Mop*  (tat  irewtlt 
o(  CofiW  and  Collar  Rot 

It  H  hwigorating  to  Ire*  growA  hMOrinC 
btUtr  trvil  and  Oiggtr  CTOp$ 

It  (oiMf  money,  Mm*  and  troabUr    TOB 
cannot  afford  lo  do  without  it 

SoM  on  a  "moneu-hadi"  propotiHotj 

WfHt  ft  amUr  Hh.  I). 

B.  C  PRATT  CO. 

Dtpttt 
'  SO  Chwcli  Stroll        N«wY««h 


Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  £.  GRANTHAM 


^  ttala  department  will  be  answered  questions  relaUns  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  tleld  crops  and  the 
use  of  lime.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Soils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 
farmer.  PblladelpbU.  Pa.  _— - 


As  low  as 


310,000.00 

iMkstkii  CAIAI 
ItartzlKtZstk^nif 
Pwti«sW»«i  *'*■•■ 


Thia  Is  the  chaapcal  mw  mad*. 
Only  $7.M  law  frame  to  v  hick 
s  ripping  table  rao  be  a^ded. 

QiirMtsWI  1  ytw,  wmti  n- 
taiM  «4  an  dMfiM  psM  It  Mt 
tatMaettiy.  Writs  tor  catam. 
tZMliCs..lw2S.  MInflli.'fil 


SKIIL6U.Vi| 


WUte  Iniissisiis  Ills  gieatast  ineiMy-inalnn|r  crop  01  f^wi  1 
Big  money  for  the  farmers  wbo  grow  it.    Bailaa  up  lui  I 
pidly  and  produces  heavy,  nwM^-making  crops   "wt 
Ing  it.     Excellent  pestore  and  hsy;  inoenlates  land  If  I 
aSa.    Easy  to  start;  grows  on  all  soils.    Our  seed  u 
Iw 


rapi 

doln; 

alf. 

best  scarified 


to  start 
oiled. 
Ity  guaran 

SeeaGaidc. 

AuaaioAN  MirruAL 


00*1' 
bariK 

,  Chicago,  lllino* 


'i^^^-mM: 


Fralt-F.OC  innirea  W(t   proflta.     *•! 
niakn  M)  ftTlei  of  Spravrm;  from   "W* 
Hand    to  Urtaat   Power.^    Sp'iv'"«| 
Guide  and  big  catalog   FKEE. 
Send  poatal. 


R«7et  Paap  h  Flsater  Oa.,  Dept.  W.  flal"-  ■"'I 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultr] 

and  all  produce.    "What  have  you  to  ship  ? 
CIIBB»  4c  BRO.,  SSl-SS  N.  Front  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Growing  of  Field  Beans 

Owing  to  the  precont  high  price  of 
field  beans  considerable  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  many  sections  concern- 
ing the  culture  of  the  crop.  Fi^ld  beans 
usually  sell  for  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel, 
but  have  brought  as  much  as  $6  to  $8  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  The  bulk  of  the  bean 
ciop  is  raised  in  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan, but  with  care  can  be  produced  in 
many  other  sections.  A  word  of  caution 
sliould  be  dropped  here,  and  that  is  a 
\\arning  against  going  into  the  culture 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  new  and  untried 
locality.  While  it  is  true  that  beans  are 
I, reduced  in  nearly  every  garden,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  growing  the  crop  for 
t'ae  mature  product  on  a  large  scale 
many  other  factors  are  to  be  considered. 

Field  beans  do  well  on  loams  or  clay 
loam  soils.  Very  often  they  are  pro- 
duced on  heavy  clays.  A  moderately 
stiff  soil,  naturally  well  supplied  with 
j)Oiash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  give  the 
l)est  results. 

The  bean  is  very  sensitive  to  cold, 
hence  should  not  he  planted  until  all 
danger  of  frost  has  passed.  They  do 
not  require  a  long  season,  and  plenty  of 
time  may  be  taken  in  preparing  the  soil. 
Karly  plowing  is  best,  except  where  a 
green  manure  crop  is  to  be  turned  un- 
der. In  the  latter  case  a  fair  growth 
shouJi  be  secured  before  turning  the 
land.  If  the  land  is  turned  early  it 
should  be  worked  at  intervals  to  destroy 
weeds  until  planting  time.  The  ground 
shouW  be  plowed  as  deep  as  for  corn 
h  and  worked  down  so  that  it  Hias  a  good 
surface  mulch  of  fine  soil.  The  planting 
should  be  done  as  late  as  possible  and 
still  allow  the  plants  to  mature  before 
frost.  It  has  been  found  by  growers 
that  the  late-planted  crop  is  less  affected 
i)y  certain  diseases. 

Field  beans  are  tisually  planted  in 
lows,  which  may  vary  from  28  to  36 
inches.  Thirty  inches  is  the  usual  dis- 
tance. The  seed  is  spaced  from  2  to  4 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  ordinary 
(heck-row  corn  planter  may  be  set  so 
as  to  drop  the  beans  in  drills.  Often  the 
ordinary  grain  drill  (preferably  the  disk 
<irill)  is  used.  The  proper  distance  be- 
tween rows  is  secured  by  stopping  cer- 
'ain  delivery  tubes.  If  the  ground  is  in 
i:()od  order  the  grain  drill  is  an  excellent 
machine  for  drilling,  as  it  does  not  leave 
the  surface  of  the  soil  so  packed  as  some 

<  orn   planters. 
It  is  a  common  notion  that  beans  do 

hot  require  a  good  soil,  yet  the  composi- 
tion of  the  crop  indicates  that  it  requires 
;  good  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  Fertilizers  that  are  used  for 
•  ereal  crops  will  be  found  to  grive  very 
Rood  results.  Soil  that  Is  very  rich  in 
nitrogen  tends  to  produce  vine  at  the  ex- 
pense of  seed  production.  In  most  cases, 
especially  if  manure  has  been  applied 
the  year  previously,  no  nitrogen  need  be 
applied.  The  fertilizers  should  not  be 
applied  directly  with  the  beans.  Either 
(itill  in  the  fertilizers  before  planting 
the  beans  or  run  the  fertilizers  only  In 
the  tubes  on  each  side  of  the  one  deliv- 

<  ring  the  seed.  This  Is  easily  done  with 
tiie  grain  drill.  On  land  that  is  manured 
I  airly  well  in  the  rotation  an  application 
of  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  8  per 
ront.  phosphoric  acid  and  2  to  3  per  cent, 
potash  will  be  satisfactory.  If  potash 
is  not  available  use  at  least  10  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  or  its  equivalent. 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  per  acre 


depends  on  the  size  of  the  beans.  The 
Navy  or  Boston  pea  bean  is  rather  small 
and  two  pecks  are  sufficient  to  plant  an 
acre.  With  the  marrowfat  or  kidney 
beans  three  to  four  pecks  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  depth  of  planting  is  determined 
largely  by  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
season.  In  clay  soils  the  depth  should 
be  very  shallow,  not  more  than  one  to 
two  inches,  as  difficulty  is  often  experi- 
enced in  getting  the  beans  through  such 
soil,  particularly  if  it  is  packed  by 
heavy  rains.  On  lighter  soils  the  depth 
may  range  from  2  to  3  inches. 

Cultivation    should    begin    early    and 


consist  of  shallow  workings.  Much  labor 
is  saved  if  the  land  is  put  in  good  order 
before  planting,  as  the  plants  may  then 
be  allowed  to  get  a  fair  size  before  it 
becomes  necessary  to  cultivate  them. 
Cultivators  with  narrow  teeth  which  stir 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  inchea  are 
desirable.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cultivate  beans  while  they  are  wet  with 
dew  or  rain,  as  this  tends  to  spread  dis- 
ease if  present.  At  the  last  cultivation 
the  bean  rows  may  be  slightly  ridged,  as 
this  will  facilitate  the  work  of  harvest- 
ing if  done  by  the  bean  harvester.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
as  these  reduce  the  yield  and  interfere 
ill  harvesting. 

On  account  of  Che  nearness  of  the  pods 
to  the  ground  a  special  bean  harvester 
is  used  to  cut  the  plants.  This  consists 
of  two  long  steel  blades  so  set  in  a  frame 
as  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  plant  just  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  pre- 
vents  cutting   and    breaking   the    pods. 


The  machine  is  followed  by  men  with, 
pitch  forks,  who  throw  the  bean  vines  in 
small  piles  for  drying.  When  cured  the 
vines  are  stored  in  barns  for  threshing. 
The  ordinary  horse  rake  is  often  em- 
ployed in  bunching  the  beans,  but  there 
is  some  loss  from  shattering  of  the  pods. 


Oats  as  an  Emergency  Hay  Crop 

At  this  season  of  the  year  inquiries 
are  often  received  concerning  what  crop 
or  crops  to  sow  for  supplementary  hay. 
For  one  reason  or  another  the  acreage 
of  grass  may  be  poor  and  the  owner  is 
desirous  of  making  sure  that  he  has  suf- 
ficient forage  for  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  There  is  no  better  plant  than  oats 
for  an  early  hay  crop.  The  work  of 
preparing  the  soil  and  seeding  does  not 
coincide  with  tRat  of  corn.  The  oat^ 
may  be  cut  about  the  first  of  July  or 
even  earlier  In  this  latitude.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  oats  to  mature — mere* 
ly  to  reach  the  milk  or  dough  stage  of 


Wagons; 
Insiae 


,.^     Manure    Spreaders; 

Cup  and  Portable  Grain 

Elevators;   Com  Shelters;  Haf 


plete  line  of  farm  implemenU  Loaders;       SUckers;       R*i»« 

and   how    to  adjust    and    use  Mowers    and     Side     D^yjrj 

many   of    them        A   practical  R«k««:     H^^    ?"JSf^     "S.*^ 

encyclopedia   of    farm    imple-  Headers;    Gram  Drills;    Seod- 

ments.    Worth  doUara.  ««;    Grain  and  Com  Biaders. 

Describes  and  illustrates 
Plows  for  Tractors;     WaOunc  Thia  h^ok  wU4  be  aent  (rmm  «• 

and  Ridinc  Plows;    Disc  Plows;         e>wyewa  stating  whet  imple 
Cukivntors;   Sprins  Tooth  aitd  menta  he  i.  iajereeted  in  and 

Spike    Tooth    Harrows;     Disc         asking  for  Package  No.  X- 3. 
Harrows;     Alfalfa    and    Beet 

Tools;     Farm    and    Moimtain  JOHN    DEESE.    MoUNE.    IU. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plows— General 

Purpose  Series 


Syracuse  Plows  have 
an  enviable   field   record 
-  j5B--ar-js^  among  farmers  in  chilled 

Sy^Musa     Chilled    or  combination  plow  territory. 

i:^'^.r.VJu^:  Here  is  a  feature  that  is  «p- 

,  surpassed  for  use  in  prcciated  by  the  man  who  buys 

hard,    dry     ground,  ^  Syracuse  Plow.    Extras  order- 

£;d:""w'h?"'  X^.  ^  ^»  ^«  duplicates  of  the  origi- 

I  ordinarily    vrill    not  nal  parts.    Bolt  holcs  Will  be  tn 

stay  in   the   cround  t^c  right  place.    EvcTy  part  will 

-i^sually  waU  bal-  ^^      j^  ^^^  ^^jj  necessary  parts 

,     *        ,j, ,    -  that  go  into  a   Syracuse  Plow 

gJiSTurTiSd^u?!  could  be  ordered  as  repairs  and 

ing  qualities.  when  reccivcd  built  into  a  com- 

Detachable  chilled  plctc    plow.      Extra    parts    are 

Iron,  keen  edge  shin  exact  duplicates — no  trouble  rc- 

piece.     Cutting  edge    guHg. 
of  moldboard  can  be 

renewedeasily.quick-        Remember,   Syracuse  quahty 

ly.  and  at  small   e»-    j^  uniform. 

penae.  Not 

necessary 
I  to  renew 
!e  n  t  i  r  e 
loldboard 

each  time. 

Right  and 
left     hand-T 
atyl 


^*, 


Syracuse  Quality 


r:-.^\-^ 


lea. 


The    Sjrracua* 
Spring  Harrow  ia  un> 

clotvablat  haa  direct  Syracuse    Farm    Implements 

«o^li.;::*'s^.S^U  'lil  ^^^^i^e  result  of  over  forty  year, 

positiveadjuatments.  Study  and  experience.     Quality 

Any  number  of  sec.  has  always  been  the  company's 

tions    ntajr   ba  com*  motto. 

^*"****  Every  Syracuse  implement  is 
f^^hiiT'^^  scientifically  designed,  and  is 
atael  'teeth  without  built  of  the  best  material  obtain- 
bolt  holes,  able.     To  assure  its  uniformity 

Syracuse    harrows  and  keep  the  quality  of  iron  up 

are  unusually  strong.  ^^  t^^  jjigjj  Syracuse  Standard. 

a  complete  chemical  laboratory 

is  maintained  by  the  company. 

a^LTt^Aa  A    careful    analysis    is 

made  of  each  day's 
melt.  When  you  buy 
a  Syracuse  implement 
you  can  be  assured 
that  you  will  get  sat- 
isfaction. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

»Tha   Spreader    with 

the  Beater  on 

the  Asia 

Mounting 
the  beater  on 
the  axle  simpli- 
fied the  con- 
struction, elimi- 
nated troublesome  parts  and  Low  down,  trlthblc 
made  possible  a  successful  low-  ui^.r*Etll ^lUd 
down   spreader  with    big  drive       Revolving  rake) 

wheels.     There  are  no  shafts  to  get    driven      by      manure 

out  of  line,  no  chains  to  cause   i!l"li!lL**^''**  wi*** 

•  _.,  .        _«.^.  neater — no  ounctiinc 
trouble,    and    no   clutches     to    of  manure.  Ball  beaiw 

adjust.     The  only  spreader  with    ina  eccentric  apron- 

*  drive — a  new  and  ex- 
clusive driving  device. 

Makes    unlfornn 
^raadLtig  certain. 

Widespread 
attachment 
for  spread- 
ing  aaven 
feet  wide  can 
be  furnished 
for  the  John 
D  a  •  r  o 
S  pre  ader. 
No  chaina 
nor  gears. 
Quickly  ra- 
naovad. 


l^Si 


John  Deere  Factories 


beater  and  beater  drive  mount  • 
ed  on  axle. 


Every  implement  bear- 
ding the  John  Deere  trade 
mark  is  made  in  a  John 
Deere  factory. 

To  insure  the  best  in 
every  class  of  imple- 
ments there  is  a  special 
John  Deere  factory  for 
making  each  class.  John 
Deere  Plows  are  made  in 
a  plow  factory ;  their  hay- 
tools  in  a  hay-tool  fac- 
tory; their  planters  in  a 
planter  factory. 

Every  tool  in  the  John 
Deere  line  is  made  in  a 
factory  organized  and 
equipped  to  make  such 
t(x>te. 


All  John  Deere  fac- 
tories are  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other. 
Each  has  the  benefit  and 
experience  of  all. 

When  it  comes  to  pur- 
chasing raw  material, 
John  Deere  factories  as 
a  unit,  represent  an  enor- 
mous  buying  power. 
This  is  an  advantage  to- 
purchasers  of  John  Deere 
implements. 

Don't  forget  that  each 
John  Deere  factory  is  a 
leader  in  its  field — -that 
every  implement  it  tiu-ns 
out  is  worthy  of  the 
name,  *'John  Deere.'* 


iHi't^ 


m 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


lasK^^ 


^.-^:^'-- 
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THE   i^RACTICAt  FARIVIER 


March  1,  1917. 


^YOU  WASTE  CORN-. 

Using  ancient  methods.        Ee  up-to-date.  ^ 


NATURE^S 


OWN  WAY 


These  Corn  Roots  within  Five  Inches  of  the  Surface. 

USE  TOWER  CULTIVATORS 

Exclusively  first  to  last.  They  are  four 
large  hoes  and  two  garden  rakes, 
handled  by  one  man,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  cultivating  the  entire  space" 
between  rows — eight  acres  a  day  by 
one  machine.    They  are  the  leaders. 

GET  OUR  CORN  BOOK.  It's  free. 

It  explains  how:  to  prepare  a  seedbed; 
to  kill  weeds  and  make  dust  mulch; 
to  save  every  corn  root;  to  resist  dry 
or  wet  weather;  to  f5rward  yield  and 
early   maturity.    The   Tower   system 

makes    you   more 
profit,    when   used 
according   to    the 
manufac* 
turers' di- 
rections. 

B  e  fair 
to  them. 
Hundreds  o  f 
I  a  re:e  farms 
employ  6  to  20 
on  each  farm. 
Reader,  be 
sure  your  cul- 
tivator this 
season  has  the  name  "TOWER"  on  the 
tonjfue.  Manufactured  only  at  Mendota,  111. 
Write  for  free  booklet— "The  Corn  Stalk." 

THE  J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 
88  th  Ave.  Mendota,  Illinois 

(Oritina  I  maDofactarcn  of  Tower  caltivatora) 


(The  Cultivator) 


E.  FRANK  COE 
Fertilizers 


1857-1917 

'T'HE  Business  Far- 
■*■  mers*  Standard  for 
over  60  years,  and  more 
progressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet- 
ter Goods .  Ask  for  new 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers. 

V.C  WANT   MORE   AGENTS 

Address  Mail  Division 

The  GOE-MORTIMER  GO. 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

tuBSioioKv  or 

THC   OMCmCAN   AGIIICULTUItAL    CHEMICAL   CO. 


\  IJ  U  A  I  1 1  V  '- 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  oflFice  for 
booklet.     AgenU  wanted. 

Tkc  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Kew  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Philadelphia.  Boston,  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


3 
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Per 
Bu. 


r  WMtST  MONIVHMAKIII  KNOWN— INVCSTIOATC 

Th«  greatest  forave  plant  that  jtrown.  Superior  to  all 
M  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  fnr  hay.  Excels  for  fms- 
ture.  Builds  up  worn-out  soil  q«irkly  and  produces  iiii« 
ineiia«  crops,  w€)rth  from  $50  to  f  126  per  acre.  Easy  to 
•tart, jmws  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  t<»day  for  our 
Bif  Iv^-paKe  free  cataloR  and  nrrular  about  unhulled  and 
•rarifled  hulled  aweet  clover.  We  can  save  y"  »",.„„« 
•n  beet  tested. j)ruarante<:d  Bee<l.  Sample  FVce 
A.  A.  SCRRV  SBCO  CO..    BOX  «.'^, 


OkARINDA.  IOWA 


the  grain — before  cutting.  Cut  at  this 
time  the  entire  plant,  when  properly 
cured,  is  very  palatable,  equaling  high- 
class  hay  in  feeding  value.  The  sowing 
or  oats  for  this  purpose  provides  for  the 
seeding  of  clover  and  timothy  which 
may  have  been  omitted  in  the  fall.  If 
the  oats  are  not  fown  too  thick  and  are 
cut  at  the  stage  of  maturity  indicated 
above  the  clover  will  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  for  making  a  good  growth 
than  where  the  oats  ar^  allowed  to 
ripen  the  grain.     Oat  hay  is  quite  popu- 


lar in  dairy  sections,  where  it  is  •some- 
times combined  with  Canada  peas.  The 
peas  have  reached  such  a  price  at  pres- 
ent that  the  combination  will  be  rather 
expensive  if  the  locality  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  Canada  peas. 
In  conclusion,  it  is. safe  to  say  that  there 
is  no  other  spring  crop  that  can  be  as 
readily  grown  for  early  hay  as  oats. 
Then,  also,  the  land  may  be  used,  if  nec- 
essary, to  grow  a  catch  crop  of  cowpeas 
or  soy  beans  south  of  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia. 


The  Distribution  of  Labor  on  the  Farm 


The  largest  single  item  of  expense  in 
operating  a  farm  is  labor.  With  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  securing  labor  on 
the  farm  comes  the  problem  of  handling 
help  so  as  to  make  it  most  efficient.  It 
is  evident  that  considerable  fif versifica- 
tion of  crops  must  be  followed  if  the 
largest  returns  are  to  be  secured  for  the 
year's  work.  No  matter  how  profitable 
a  single  crop  may  be  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  quantity  that  can  be  produced  by  a 
given  amount  of  labor.  In  most  cases 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  season  can 
be  devoted  to  one  crop.  Hence  Ft  fol- 
lows that  a  succession  of  crops  should  be 
used  so  as  to  engage  the  labor  for  the 


not  so  much  because  it  is  highly  profita- 
ble, but  for  the  reason  that  it  furnishes 
a  more  complete  distribution  of  labor. 
For  example,  the  oats  crop  is  not  con- 
sidered a  very  remunerative  one  in  most 
sections,  yet  the  labor  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  seeding 
comes  at  a  time  when  other  labor  is  not 
pressing.  The  oats  seeding  generally 
comes  just  before  plowing  for  corn. 
Where  wheat  is  grown  in  the  rotation 
it  is  harvested  before  the  oats  demand 
attention.  In  a  similar  manner  Red 
clover  alone  is  a  desirable  hay  crop, 
since  it  is  harvested  befofe  the  wheat 
is  ready  to  cut.    Oats  and  timothy  often 
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Enriches  the  soil    Increases  the  profits 

has.  proven  its  superiority  beyond 
question  during  1916 — producing 


How  a  Pennaytvanta  Farmmr  Sava  th*  Labor  of  Onm  Man 


greatest  number  of  days.     The  kind  of 
farming  that  keeps  the  men,  horses  and 
machinery  busy  for  the  greatest  number 
of  days  per  year  is  likely  to  show  the 
largest  returns.    The  pay  of  the  men,  the 
keep  of  the  horses,  and  the  interest  on 
the    investment    in    machinery   together 
with   its  depreciation,   are  items  of  ex- 
pense that  can  be  overcome  only  by  a 
carefully  prepared  cropping  system.  This 
leads  directly  to  the  question  of  diversi- 
fied farming.     The  practice  of  growing 
several  crops  on  the  farm  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  trying  to  provide  labor  for 
men  and  horses  throughout  the  season. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  provide  a  schedule 
of  busy  days  for  horses  than  for  men. 
We  often  hear  the  farmer  criticised  for 
not  abandoning  the  commqn  grain  crops 
and     going     into     the     more     intensive 
specialized    culture    of    some    particular 
crop.     Among  the  reasons  why  he  does 
not  make  such  a  radical  departure  is  he- 
cause  of  the  poor  distribution  of  labor 
in  a  one-crop  system.     The  present  high 
prices    for    farm    products    will    tempt 
many  to  engage  in  the  growing  of  the 
more  intensive  crops  on  a  scale  that  is 
not  practical  because  of  labor.    The  man 
who  thinks  he  can  grow  an  acre  of  toma- 
toes or  potatoes  as  easily  as  he  can  an 
acre  of  corn,  may  produce  the  crop  but 
will    generally    find    that    the    labor    re- 
quired  in  harvesting  the  corn  is  much 
more  evenly  distributed.     It  requires  as 
much  horse  labor  and  man  labor  to  grow 
and  harvest  one  acre  of  tomatoes  as  is 
required  for  5  acres  of  corn.     The  corn 
crop    has    the    advantage    in    that    the 
period   of   harvesting   is   extended   over 
a  longer  period.    Also,  more  of  the  labor 
on  the  cofti  crop  may  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery. 

It  often  happens  that  a  crop  Is  grrown. 


coincide  in  time  jof  harvesting.  One  of 
the  reasons  alfalfa  is  not  more  popular 
on  some  farms  is  that  the  period  of  har- 
vesting comes  at  a  time  when  other 
crops  demand  attention.  The  problem 
of  the  farmer  is  to  plan  such  a  diversifi- 
cation of  the  more  profitable  crops 
adapted  to  his  section  so  as  to  use  the 
labor  to  the  greatest  advantage  for  as 
many  days  in  the  year  as  possible. 

The  distribution  of  labor  is  not  the 
only  advantage  derived  from  diversified 
cropping.  There  are  fewer  chances  of 
entire  failure  of  crops  or  poor  returns 
from  low  prices  if  a  number  of  crops  are 
grown. 

It  seems  that  the  farm  of  the  future 
must  be  organized  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provide  labor  throughout  the  year. 
The  old  practice  of  engaging  help  only 
during  the  crop  season  has  resulted  in 
making  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  se- 
cure labor.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men 
are  leaving  the  farm  when  other  indus- 
tries are  offering  work  the  year  around. 
There  is  a  class  of  labor  that  prefers  to 
work  on  farms,  providing  they  can  be 
employed  by  the  year.  In  many  cases 
this  problem  is  partially  met  by  provid- 
ing the  help  with  a  house  and  garden. 
Even  then  the  enterprises  on  most  farms 
are  not  so  arranged  as  to  give  productive 
labor  during  the  winter.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  may  result  in  the  keep- 
ing of  more  live  stock  on  the  farm,  par- 
ticularly poultry  and  dairy  animals. 
Most  farms  might  well  increase  sliglftly 
the  number  of  cows  and  hens  kept  and 
still  not  make  these  special  lines.  The 
returns  from  the  animals  will  assist  in 
paying  the  labor  and  should  show  some 
profit.  The  manure  produced  by  the 
keeping  of  more  stock  Is  no  small  item 
in  the  economy  of  tbe  farm.    It  appears 


bumper  crops 
without    potash 

on  all  sorts  of  soil. 

Nothing  meets  present  day  con- 
ditions so  well  as  Berg's  Bone  and~ 
Meat.  Its  use  assures  best  results 
on  potatoes,  com,  vegetables 
of  all  sorts  and  grain. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eatabliahmd  1873 

Ontario  St,  near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

in    unoccupied    territory.       Write   for 
our  Special  Proposition  "A". 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained  —  not  Bprouted  —  'jound  — white  — 
wei^h  44  to  48  Ibg.  per  measured  bushel— un- 
dipped. The  grrains  here  shown  are  the  fa- 
mous "Shadeland  Climax"— a  tree  oats— have 
yielded  100  bushels  per  acre— the  most  attrac- 
tive oats  «hown  at  San  Francisco  Exposition 
—you  never  .saw  nicer  oats.  "Shadelanil  Cli- 
max" are  early— rust-resistant— do  not  lodge. 

Other  oftta  varietiee.  both  of  the  **tte«"  and 

"side    type— all  heavy  yieldera. 

Hoffman's  1917  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  tells  how 
to  firrow  them.  Specializes  in  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans,  Field  Peas.  Seed  Potatoes.  Clovers 
and  Seed  Corn,  for  silasre  and  cribbinsr. 
Hoffman's  Catalog  is  sent  free  with  oats  and 
other  samples  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

LanttiaTJUe,  Lancaster  Cooaty,  Pa. 


CRoWN 

.  DRILLS^ 


Combine 
lightest  draft 
with  greatest 
Strength. 
Sow  any  seed, 
from  buck- 
wheat to  Iddney  beans.  Both 
grain  and  fertlHier  feeds  can  be  instantly 
adjusted.  Power  from  both  wheels— no 
side  draft  or  loss  in  turning.  The  only 
drill  that  will  handle  damp  or  sticky  fer- 
tilizer successfully.  AH-steel  frame- 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc 
and  Double  Disc  Styles— for  every  pur- 
pose. We  also  make  Crown  Traction 
Sprayer,  Lime  Sowers  and  Grass 
Seeders— backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  experience. 
Write  for  catalog-today  I 

CrownMTsCo. 

7   Wayn«St. 
Ph»ips.N.Y. 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  grades  of  gram  se^dn  are  the  most  care 
fully  nelected  and  rerlpaned.     HlKh«»st  quality  In 
purity  Rnd  germination.     To  grow  bumper  orope 
good  need  must  be  rowo.     We   pay   the   freiiilit. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Clicks  Seed  Farms,  SmoKetown,  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


Japanese    buck 
wheat,  cow  peas, 

soy    t)eanB,     et< 

Joseph  K.  Holland,  Mllford,  Delaware. 

A  m  T  A  HENHATION  record  12S  bus.  per  acre.  A  l»o 
1111  i  X  SERD  LX)RM.  Samples  and  caUlogoe  f  ro- 
V^  I  V  Tke«.  Umrt  dfc  ■•■a,  Melr— ,  Oklo. 
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that  the  plan  of  providing  Ubor  through- 
out the  year  will  be  more  or  less  of  an 
individual  problem  for  each  farmer.  Un- 
til some  such  organization  of  farm  work 
is  effected  it  would  seem  that  labor  con- 
ditions will  be  unsettled.  Of  course,  the 
keeping  of  help  throughout  the  year  de- 
mands careful  planning  of  the  kind  of 
crops  to  be  grown  and  the  utilization  of 
high  class  machinery.  If  the  size  of  the 
farm  will  permit,  large  units  In  the  case 
of  horse  implements,  as  plows,  harrows 
and  cultivators  should  supersede  the 
two-horse  outfits.  With  the  better  im- 
plements of  today  one  man  can  do  the 
work  of  two,  providing  he  has  the  horse 
power. 
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Many  Farms  Need  Lime 
The  use  of  ground  limestone  or  some 
form  of  lime  to  sweeten  sour  soil  has 
beiome  a  regular  farm  practice.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  given  by-R.  A.  Kin- 
nard,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  a  recent  lecture.  Soils  which 
were  originally  poorly  supplied  with 
lime  and  even  limestone  soils  have  lost 
so  much  of  the  lime  which  they  formerly 
contained  that  crops  suffer  from  soil 
acidity.  The  continuous  leaching  to 
wliich  soils  in  the  humid  regions  are 
subjected  and  which  Is  greatly  Increased 
by  cultivation  Is  largely  responsible  for 
this  loss  of  lime.  The  greatest  soil 
acidity,  therefore,  Is  In  those  soils  which 
were  originally  poorly  supUed  with  llgae 
and  especially  In  regions  where  the  land 
has  been  cultivated  a  long  time  with 
little  attention  to  soli  fertility. 

Not  all  crops  are  Injured  by  an  acid 
soil,  but  unfortunately  most  Important 
cereals  and  forage  crops,  especially  clo- 
ver a  and  alfalfa,  cannot  be  grown  suo- 
cessfully  on  a  very  acid  soil.  Acidity  Is 
indicated  by  the  failure  of  these  crops 
and  by  luxuriant  growth  of  red  sorrel, 
Canada  blue  grass  and  water  grass. 

To  sweeten  an  acid  soil,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  finely  ground  limestone  or 
slaked  lime  must  be  scattered  evenly 
ov»r  the  plowed  ground  and  worked  into 
the  top  soil.  Ground  limestone  is  usu- 
ally the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
in  general,  though  It  takes  effect  more 
slowly  than  quick  lime,  slaked  lime  or 
hydrated  lime,  and  a  larger  quantity 
must  be  applied  to  get  the  same  results. 
The  screenings  from  an  ordinary  rock 
crusher  can  be  used.  Coarser  material 
has  little  immediate  effect  In  the  soil, 
hut  If  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
coarse  material  Is  used  it  will  keep  the 
soil  sweet  for  a  longer  time.  Screenings 
can  be  obtained  at  from  25  cents  to  $1 
a  ton.  In  some  cases  where  hauling 
from  the  railroad  is  expensive  and 
wht  re  limestone  is  accessible,  small 
grinders  can  be  used  to  grind  the  lime- 
stone on  the  farm. 


Queries  Answered 

Leffumea  In  Delaware. — H.  B.  D.,  Dela- 
ware, writes:  "When  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
winter  oats  In  lower  Delaware?  How  much 
do  you  sow  and  what  Is  the  yield  per  acre^ 
Which  silage  Is  best,  com  alone  or  corn  and 
cowpeas,  half  of  each?  Can  we  grow  soy 
beans  In  lower  Delaware  successfully.' 

Winter  oats  should  be  seeded  In  low- 
er Delaware  about  the  first  of  October. 
The  usual  rate  of  seeding  Is  from  8  to 
10  pecks  per  acre.  Under  good  condi- 
tions a  yield  of  35  to  40  bushels  Is  not 
uncommon.  Corn  and  cowpeas  combined 
make  a  silage  richer  in  protein  than 
corn  alone,  hence  It  has  somewhat  great- 
er feeding  value  than  corn  silage.  Soy 
beans  can  be  successfully  grown  In  low- 
er Delaware.  Soil  that  will  produce  a 
good  crop  of  com  will  grow  the  beans 
satisfactorily. 

SprinflT    PlantInK    for    Hay. — D.    C.    O., 

Pennsylvania,  writes:  "I  have  about  f>  acres 
of  gro'und  from  which  I  would  like  to  get  a 
crop  of  hay.     There   Is  no  grass  on   It  now, 


early  as  possible,  wo  k  It  down  well  and 
apply  50  bushels  of  stone  lime  per  acre.  Work 
the  lime  Into  the  soil  with  a  harrow,  then 
apply  manure  with  a  spreader  and  sow  to 
Crimson  clover.  Will  this  make  a  crop  early 
enough  to  mow  for  hay,  about  July  or  first 
of  August?  Would  It  be  bet^ter  .to  sow  some 
other  seed  with  It?  If  so,  what  kind?  Will 
the  clover  make  a  good  sod  for  corn  the  fol- 
lowing spring?  After  cutting  will  the  Crim- 
son clover  grow  up  again  until  cold  weather, 
so  as  to  furnish  something  to  plow  down  the 
next   spring?" 

Our  correspondent  has  evidently  been 
misinformed  regarding  the  life  habits  of 
the  Crimson  clover  plant.  It  does  not 
pay  to  attempt  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in 
the  spring.  As  the  warm  weather  comes, 
the  plant  suddenly  heads  out  when  a  few 
Inches  in  height,  producing  a  very  small 
yield  of  hay.  Crimson  clover  should  al- 
ways be  seeded  In  the  months  of  July  or 
August.  When  once  cut  Crimson  clover 
does  not  continue  growth.  Canada  peas 
and  oats  would  make  a  very  good  hay 
crop  and  would  be  removed  by  the  early 
part  of  July.  Write  the  Delaware  E^x- 
perlment  Station  at  Newark,  Del.,  for 
their  free  bulletin  on  Crimson  clover. 

Uae  of  Carbide  Aahea. — C.  H.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes  :  "I  would  like  to  know  wheth- 
er carbide  ashes  which  are  left  from  the 
burnt  carbide,  are  good  for  the  land,  and  the 
elements  they  contain." 

Carbide  ashes  contain  chiefly  carbon- 
ate of  lime;  in  other  words,  air-slaked 
lime.  Care  should  be  taken  in  applying 
this  material  to  the  soil  in  that  there 
may  be  remaining  In  it  some  of  the  un- 
spent carbiae.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
treat  land  with  the  carbide  refuse  just 
before  planting.  If  used  it  should  go  on 
the  land  some  weeks  before  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  ground. 


Kr^Iiizers 


YOU  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land— GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook— GOOD  for  your 
disposition— a  GOOD  all 

'round  investment 

,  From  the  farm  — 

back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atianta.Oa.     Jackaonvllle.  Fla.     Greensboro,  N.  C.      New  Orleans,  La. 
Mi  Naahville.  Tenn.        Baltimore.  Md.        Chicago,  HI. 
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Re-Seeding  AlCalBa 

Inquiries  are  frequently  received  by 
the  agronomist  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  advisable  to  seed  alfalfa  on  the 
baro  spots  In  a  field,  or  to  thicken  up 
an  old  stand.  In  old  fields  of  alfalfa, 
where  the  plants  have  had  several  years' 
growth,  seeding  in  this  partial  stand  is 
not  successful  in  most  cases.  The  older 
plants  overshadow  the  seedlings,  which 
are  placed  at  so  great  a  disadvantage 
that  they  seldom  can  succeed  In  the  com- 
petition with  the  larger  plants  for  food, 
Water  and  light.  However,  If  bare  spots 
occur  In  fields  which  were  freshly  seed- 
^  in  the  preceding  fall,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  thicken  the  stand  by  re-seeding 
these  spots  early  in  the  spring.  The  re- 
I  seeding  can  be  done  at  about  the  time  of 
the  spring  seeding  of  clover,  when  the 
P'ound  is  honey-combed  with  frost 


Agitation  Against  Free  Seeds 

The  Grange  attitude  against  congfres- 
sional  free  seeds  has  long  been  well  un- 
derstood, because  freely  and  fearlessly 
expressed,  and  sooner  or  later  that  oppo- 
sition is  going  to  prove  strong  enough 
to  kill  the  free  seed  farce.  The  little 
rhyme  printed  below  shows  up  the  ludic- 
rous side  of  the  free  seed  graft  and  Is  so 
completely  a  description  of  how  "free 
seeds"  generally  turn  out,  that  It  will 
be  widely  appreciated.  It  will  prove  use- 
ful as  a  "filler"  in  Orange  programs  and 
Its  point  Is  worth  while.  The  more  ex- 
tensively the  anti-free  seed  agitation  can 
be  spread,  the  sooner  Its  finish  will  come. 
Here  Is  the  reading: 

TO   A   CONGRESSMAN. 

(After    receiving    a    letter    promising    many 
packets  of  free  seeds.) 

(Prom  tbe  New  York  Press.) 

Dear   Sir:    |    got  your  little   note. 

Rut    If  you   want  to  keep   my  vote 

Don't   send   the  seeds  you    mention   there. 

But  drop  them  In  the  empty  air. 

Last  year  vou  sent  me  quite  a  pack. 

And.   trtistlng  fool,    I    broke   my   bark 

To  plant   them  In  the  yawning  ground 

And  make  for  each  its  little  mound. 

I   watered  them  with  tender  care, 

Prote<"ted    them    from    crow   and   bear. 

And  plowed  between  the  long,  straight  rows — 

Oh.  could  I  punch  you  In  the  nose. 

Tobacco  came  where  beans  should  be ; 

Now,  as   I  never  smoke  you  see. 

The  crop  was  not  a  welcome  one ; 

Tobacco  worms  had  lots  of  fun. 

The   tapioca   wildly   grew 

Where  I  had  looked  for  green  peas  new. 

And  rhubarb  raised  Its  horrid  nead 

In   what   I    thought  a   parsley   bed. 

While   rank   alfalfa   made  a   muHs 

Where  should  have  bloomed  asparagus^ 

I    stuck    up   frames   to  hold    tomatoes, 

And  on  them  crept  some  sweet  potatoes. 

Worst   of  all,   wild  turnips  popped 

Where   I   the  melon   seedleti*  dropped. 

Please  send  your  seeds  to  far  Peru, 

Or  Mexico,  or  Tlmbuctoo; 

Rut  kindly   wipe  me  off  your  slate. 

Or  jott  won't  oe  my  candidate. 


THE  GUARANTEE  SPREADER  !■ 
•  WHALE  of  a  spresder  for  work.  Her 
reputation  from  ooaat  to  coaat  has 
never  been  equaled. 

Her  apeclal  patented  faatnrea  are 
protected  by  our  pateota  and  are  abso- 


lutely neoaaaary  for  aavlng  your  lime, 
GROUND  LIMS8TONB,  commercial 
fiartlllBera.  etc  THE  GUARANTEE 
SPREADER  la  a  rood,  atrong.  durable 
■preader.well  built  throughout  and  will 
apply  your  expenalve  nrtlllsan  the 
money  aavlng  way. 

throocb       Better  drop  ua  a  line  and  let  ua  tell 
yon  the  whole  atory. 

Ciarutee  RHf .  CMnpuy 

•cptGCt, 


A\'l  5 


NatiiAjLA  btAX  Scii.turrw 


Agents  wanted  In 
naoccupied  territories 


CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  can  be  increased  50  to 
100%  by  proper  application  of  Caledonia  Marl-Lime^ 
the  purest,  finest,  most  soluble  lime  known. 

Write  ua  for  testimonials  from  enthusiastic  nseis. 
Ask  also  for  prices,  literature  and  analysis. 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

International    Agricultural    Corporatioa 
.816  Marine  Bank  Bldgl,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


The  Simplex  Soil  Tester 

The  Moden  FanMr  Kaows  Wm  Wefl 

THE   SIMPLEX    SOIL    TEHTKR  In 
GUARANTEED  to  show  the  deUci- 
enrvof  lime  and  ground  limestone,  as 
well  as  the  actual  amount  of  lime  soils 
ooDUin  at  a  cost  of  Kc  per  test  in  five 
minutes  time,  and  by  knowtnx   the 
■mount  of  lime  or  limestone  your  soil 
contains  and  requires,  FAILURE  TO 
GROW   paying  crops  will  be  mlnim- 
in)4        TRR 
SIMPLEX 
TKSTKR    it 
•oM     nndar 
•     money 
bMk  OUAS- 
ANTKE.  and 
r  o  1 1 «     bat 
very  UMl*  to 


W«  sr* 
eoaUnaAlljr 
r*c«l  V  tn( 
■och  frkti- 
fjinc  lettara  fron  oar  eoatocnari  m  tkit. 

SwiUo— t  I  ■■  TMT  cto«  to  aiMM  *M  m  anPlRX  SOIL 
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LIME  FEEDS 
CROPS 


by  tlbenitlng  the  fertility  already  fat  your  aolL 
The  HERTZLAR  &  ZOOK  Low -Down 
Lime  Spreader  saves  lime  and  labor  too. 
Spreads  lime,  fertilizer  and  ashea  ao  evenly 
none  is  wasted.  Positive  force  feed  smashea 
lumps.  Lever  adjustment 'give*  Instant  con- 
trol of  feed  for  heavier  application  to  the  poor 
spota.    Write  for  catalog  and  apedal  offer. 

$24  and  up    Capacity,  IM  to  4,SM  Iba. 
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p-Eglanfine  Cockerels  $5—] 

Vigorous  White  Leifhoras  Irom  the  breeders  ol  the  world's 
mo>t  f.»m.ms  lavei —  _  „„«,.» 

"LADV  i:ijlantine"-si4  kgokkcord. 

"(Juern  Ciru.i.ie"  her  si^^ter  laid  MO  «■  ■>,'«  ii  i+  tun- 
seculive  nionil.s.  4S  Eglantine  pullet*  laui  ll,0u7  egss  in 
one  year,  2J4  average. 

Voiible  yovr  cikj  yield — the  mule  is  the  chief  help— 
Eglantint  stuck  in  bi^t,     C'orktri.l  list  free. 

ECLAIMTIME  FARMS 
Box  P  Greensboro,  {Maryland 


v;.  ^ 


IWITTE  Engines 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  inquiries  and  requeBta  In  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  l-armer,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BIJTTERCIPS 


Alvinlan  strain,  from  260  lo  309- 
eiiK  hens.  15  eKi!8,  fi.OO. 

WW  V /I  liinATTirC  He^al  strain,  pen  avernse  209, 
•    IV  I/lllUUl  1Ij9   15   f^irg,    fl.75;    ptT    luu   $8.00; 

\m\\  RINNER  DUCKS  ''  '^'''Irl'fn.e. "-''""■ 

WOODVieiV  FAKM,  llarllnven,  N.J. 


Australia  — New  Zealand  —  England's 

(^realChl  layinK  strjtins  S.  <".  wiiite  l-e«h"irnH.    Thor- 
oiiglilv  acclimated  and  Americanized  (imported  t)efore 
the  war  heKan.)      Et;g  and  chicle  circular  and  precise 
catalot;  (I'tility  Facts)  sent  Fre»*. 
Old  Hickory  Letrhorn  Yards,  Box  7,  Altoona.  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Eggs  for  hatching,  W.OO  per  100. 
CHESTERBROOK  FARMS.  Berwyn,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Golden  Wyandotte.  Liyht 
Hrahmas.  Leghorns,  Langshans.  and  Orpingtons. 
Farm  grown  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Price  quality, 
reosonable  prices.  500  head  for  sale.  Buy  your  stock 
Irom  a  veteran  breeder.  Write  today. 
Cliaa.  9lc<'lave,  Rox  5.  New  l^undon.  Oblo. 

TP^XQ     O  A  f    r     Our  entire  flo<-'k  of  White 
f*  V^lv    Or\Lilli     Wyan.lottes,  Bree.lers  and 

Show  P.lrds.  Bred  1">  years 
for  heavy  layers.  In  pens  of  9  hens  and  I  male  at 
IIS.IK).  Willie  they  last.     A  rare  opiw^rtiinity. 

Domineer  rarm,  K.  S.  9Iiddlebarv«  ■*»• 


Barred  Rocks, 

Legiii)rns,Wy- 

cenis    each  and 


12S,000  CHICKS 

andottes,   Minorcas,  broilers,  etc..  C 

np.      Safe  diMiverv  guaranteed.      Fine  catalntrne  free. 

The  KeyNtone  Hatchery,  Dept.  eo,  Richfield.  Pn. 

TIFFANY'S    Snperlor    Chicks  That    Live 

Silver.  White  and  (.olumbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Re<l8. 118.00  per  lOO;  fie,-,  per  lOiK).      I'ekin  and  Houen 
ducklings.  3(»  cents  cn'-h;  f.'S  ppr  lOo.      Cntuloiriie. 
Aldhaiu  Poultry  Farm,  R.  35.  Phoenlxvllle.  Pa. 


Sunshine  Strain  t'.':';  Wliite  Leghorns 


are  sure 
to  ple:ise 

Twelve  hundred  breedes.  Reotrds  up  to  2">s.  2..'>(»u 
chicks  every  week.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Sunshine  Poultry  Farni.  Ridgely.  Md. 


riont  Cfpgin  nronse  Turke.rii.   From  "Hug 
Uldlll  311  dill   King"   45   lb.  yearling   and    Md.    S 


igo- 
.Sq. 

<4arden  winners.      Massive  voimgsters.      Big  Bnflf  P. 

Rock  Ckls.     J.  C.  Cllpp,  Box  P,  Nnltillo.  Ind. 


Sr  nnff  lonhArnc  I^on't  you  want  to  im- 
•  \,e  PUII  LiCyilUI  us  prove  your  stock.  If  soil 
will  pay  vou  to  get  our  mating  list  of  trapnestcd  pedi- 
greed bu'fft.      A,  H.  8INIMIKK  A  Son,   Du  Boih,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Eggs    and    Breeding    Stock. 
All    Leading  Varieties. 
t)rder  now.     Snte  Brrl%-al  guaranteed.      FJooklet  free. 
Ilourk  llatcherlea,  Box  SO,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 

FOR  NAI..R.  Pairs,  trios,  pens;  all  varieties.  Rocks. 
Reds. \V\  andottes.  I^ei;horns,  Orpingtons. Andahisuins. 
Camplncs.  Hamburus.  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 
Prices  low.      Ralph  H.  Raby,  R.  6.  Mi'lersburg,  O. 

|r»^/^Q  from  best  20  varieties  thoroughbred  poul- 
i:^\y\90  try.  Rocks.  Wyan..  R.»ds.  Orp..  I>eg..Min., 
Brah..  Ham..  Anc,  Hou..  15  eigs.  ILOO;  60,  13.00;  litO. 
^.50.    Catalog  free.     H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

EOON.  1.1.  SI;  4*,  •«.  Thoroughbred  Rocks.  Wy- 
itndottes.  Bed*.  I^eghorns,  }Iantl)urg8,  19  varieties. 
Catalogue.  W.  Orpingtons,  Hnudans,  (^nmpines.  flight 
Brahmas,  13.  |1;  30,  |2.    H.  K.  Mohr,  Ooopersburg.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Rronj!«  TraKKV  Toms  from  a  67  lb.  torn, 
white  edgings.  B,  P.  Rock  cockerels.  H«jyal  Blue  strain, 
ixfsttypv  and  color.  MIssHusle  Wright, Vei-ciidale,  Ky. 


Whlt«  Wyandoltea.  Great  winter  layers:  hatch- 
i'lg  eggs.  11.26  i>er  15.  Also  Toulouse  goose  eggs,  3()c 
•  acb.  John  S.  Brenneman,  Dept.  3,  I.«ncaster,  R.7,  Pa. 


Tlioroufhiired  Poultry,  Eggt,  Plgtont 

All  varieties. 


Order  now. 

Get   choice. 

WiLix>W(a>RiNO  Farm,  Marietta,  Pa. 


ROSK    COMB    BRI»    AND    WHITE    ROCK 

chicks  and  eggs.   Caatom  Hatehinir  our  B)H>clalty. 
E.  Tm.  CLYMER.  Box  F.  OIney,  Phlla. 


White  Roek  and  White  Orplavton  Chleka 

ISc  ciich.    Bred  for  eggs,  also  ohicks  from  mixed  farm 
flocks,  flO  per  100.  Isaac  F.  Griffith,  R2,  Mobnton,  Pa. 


KPECKI^ED  NITIMEX.  The  bird  of  today.  Send 
for  circular.  Kggs  and  chicks.  Good  winter  layers. 
Howard  1a.  Davla,  Box  999.  New  Eflry pt,  N.  J. 

«*/iCiQ  ^  ^^  '*  from  Barred  Rock  bens  with 
a*^'^''^  certified  records,  mated  to  males  from 
266egR  hen.  Clarbnck  Young,  Hwkktwatkr,Tknn. 

••  Tarletlea.  Poultry,  pigeons,  dogs,  ferrets, guinea 
pigs,  hares  etc.,  folder  free.  Colored  descriptive  fiO-page 
txwk— 10c.    Bervey'a  Pet  Farm,  Telford.  Pn^ 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  „ » o  c  k .    Delivery 

guaranteed.   John  Blegrtst,  Box  73,  BIrd-ln-Hand,  Pa. 


from  healthy  robust 
D< 


Campines,  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  Runner  and  BnfT 
Orpington  ducks.  h«>avy  laying  strain.  Rggs.  Chicks. 
Write   I.  R.  TAN«ER.  York   Wj^rlasa,   Pa. 


To  Reduce  Blackhead 

Statistics  show  that  fewer  turkeys  are 
raised  each  year;  blackhead  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  fact  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  cause.  Turkeys  die  from  other 
diseases,  chief  among  these  liver  trouble, 
either  coincident  with  a  blackhead  con- 
dition or  from  simple  derangement  of 
the  liver  and  consequent  digestive  dis- 
turbances. Blackhead  is  a  disease  of  the 
liver  with  outward  symptoms  consisting 
of  dark  spots  or  lumps  on  the  head  and 
neck.  Scientists. state  that  not  always 
are  these  outside  symptoms  present  in 
this  ailment.  It  is  not  proved  contagious 
invariably;  neither  is  it  proved  heredi- 
tary. •  Progeny  entirely  free  from  the 
disease  have  been  and  can  be  produced 
from  affected  birds,  with  little  difficulty. 
It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  black- 
head is  common  to  chickens  as  a  natural 
condition,  just  as  the  gape  worm  is  car- 
ried for  life  by  mature  fowl  without 
fatality.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  the 
chicken,  any  more  than  any  other  form 
of  bird  life,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
sparrows,  is  a  carrier  of  disease.  How 
the  disease  is  transmitted  is  not  known. 
So  far  science  has  determined  that  the 
disease  is  controllable  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent— that  a  disease-laden  flock  may, 
through  its  progeny,  be  converted  into  a 
disease-free  flock. 

Since  turkey  raising  is  highly  profit- 
able more  turkeys  should  be  raised;  to 
lessen  the  mortality  and  permit  a  higher 
percentage  of  success  in  bringing  to  ma- 
turity the  hatched  turkeys  has  been  the 
effort  of  one  of  our  greatest  research  in- 
stitutions; this  institution  has  accom- 
plished more  in  two  years  than  has  ever 
gone  before  in  this  direction.  The  re- 
sult of  turkey  propagation  under  the 
method  followed  by  the  institution  in 
question  may  not,  at  first  blush,  appeal 
to  the  majority  of  turkey  raisers;  as  a 
matter  of  success  it  is  the  only  means 
extant  that  offers  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce disease-free  birds. 

Feed  does  not  play  any  more  import- 
ant part  in  turkey  rearing  than  it  does 
in  chicken  rearing.    Our  writers  on  suc- 
cessful turkey  rearing  prescribe  rations 
that  are  well  suited  to  the  livability  of 
the  greater  percentage  of  every  hatch, 
all  other  things  being  equal.    Lessen  the 
livability  of  a  hatch  by  breeding  from 
diseased  birds  and  increase  the  livability 
by  breeding  from  disease-free  birds  and 
the  rations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.    It  has  long  since  been  determined 
that  no  diseased  or  weakened  male  or 
female  chicken  or  other  fowl  shall  be 
used   in  the  breeding  pen   for   obvious 
reasons;  no  such  determination  has  been 
arrived  at  in  the  case  of  turkeys,  nor 
for  our  purposes  shall  such  a  determina- 
tion come  about,  but  at  the  same  time 
it   is   just   as   reasonable,   sensible   and 
requisite  with  turkeys  as  with  chickens. 
However,    our    scientific    friends     (and 
they  are  friends  indeed,  in  this  particu- 
lar Instance)    have  decided  that  better 
results   can    be   obtained    if   apparently 
healthy  birds  are  used  as  breeders. 

For  rations  these  columns  contain 
everything  that  can  be  desired;  in  the 
issue  of  February  15th  Miss  Tucker  pre- 
scribes a  ration  that  is  ample  to  all 
needs  and  Miss  Tucker  understands  tur- 
keys and  has  been  highly  successful  In 
rearing  them.  Other  contributors  to 
these  columns  prescribe,  from  time  to 
time,  rations  that  give  excellent  results. 
Going  along  to  the  scientific  research 


in  blackhead  prevention,  let  us  make  it 
plain  that  the  work  in  this  direction  has 
not  been  completed,  not  by  a  very  great 
deal;  scarcely  anything  has  been  accom- 
plished other  than  that  it  is  possible  to 
eliminate  the  disease  in  the  progeny  of 
preceding  generations.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  eggs  (fertile)  of  the  present 
generation  can  be  made  sterile  to  the 
disease,  but  the  resultant  poults  cannot 
be  rendered  immune  to  contagion.  Con- 
tagion can  be  removed,  however,  and  the 
flock  of  young  then  stands  free.  To  that 
end  this  article  owes  its  existence. 

In  producing  disease-free  young  the 
following  method  was  pursued:  Mature 
.blackhead  laden  turkey  hens  were  select- 
ed as  breeders.  Cultures  of  the  black- 
head bacillus  were  made  and  to  avoid 
failure  of  the  disease  in  the  young 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  these  infect- 
ed birds,  the  poults  were  inoculated. 
Eggs  from  the  female  poults  were  used 
to  hatch  a  second  generation  but  were 
sterilized  with  alcohol  or  carbolic  acid 
before  going  into  the  incubator  and  dis- 
ease-free birds  were  produced.  These 
birds  were  hand  reared  and  now,  at  ma- 
turity, occupy  a  roof-covered  wire  en- 
closure in  which  they  "grew  up"  after 
the  hover  period. 

The  conclusions  are  these:  If  eggs 
from  birds  known  to  have  the  disease 
are  sterilized  and  incubator  hatched,  dis- 
ease-free poults  result.  That  to  insure 
immunity,  contagion  should  be  remov- 
ed; to  best  secure  immunity  parent 
stock  should  be  sold  to  market  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  or  removed  from  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  has  not  been  de- 
termined that  association  of  turkeys 
with  chickens  is  safe  so  far  as  danger 
from  contagion  is  concerned.  Conclusive- 
ly, a  disease-free  generation  reared  away 
from  chickens  or  other  flocks  of  poultry 
are  very  much  less  liable  to  blackhead 
than  otherwise. 

As  precautionary  measures  internal 
antiseptics  are  as  necessary  to  turkeys 
as  to  other  fowl  life,  because  all  do- 
mesticated animals  lose  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  dietary  protective  pow- 
ers inherent  in  the  wild  state.  It  Is  not 
recorded  that  wild  turkeys  have  ever 
been  discovered  dead  from  blackhead. 

Beta  napthol  is  strongly  recommended 
in  % -grain  doses  once  every  two  weeks, 
as  a  preventive  to  any  intestinal  disease. 
Olive  oil,  or  just  as  effectively,  cotton 
seed  oil,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  10-weeks-old 
poult.  Is  nourishing,  while  laxative,  and 
green  food  is  always  essential  A  table- 
spoonful  of  oil  to  a  5-months-old  bird 
usually  puts  its  feathers  in  a  normal 
position  and  increases  a  waning  appetite. 
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Better  Than  Ever 

Boy  On  Your  Oivn  Terms. 

I  have  NOW  made  it  possible  for  any  wortiiy, 
creditable  man  any  where  in  tiie  United  StnttH  to 
buy  practically  on  hia  own  terms,  any  size  WIT'lHJ 
engine,  Saw-rig  complete,  or  a  portable  engin<>- 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene— 

Mo  Money  Dovifn^eamy  Pay- 
ments—Bank Depomit,  or  Cash. 

Take  your  choice  of  payments,  and  your  choice  of 
engines.  I  could  not  make  yon  this  offer  if  I  did 
not  own  and  operate  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
factory  in  the  world,  manufncturing  and  selliiigr 
high-grade  engines  direct  to  UBcra,  and  delivcriri)^ 
Engines  that  satisfy  —  and  stay  sold.  Factory 
capacity  12,000  engines  yearly. 

VmiTV  HAAK  Write  today  for  free  book. 
I'KMi.C  PUWl   ..jj^^  to  Judge  Engines.  ■ 

and  my  90-day  trial  offer;    5-year  guarantee: 
cash  or  easy  terms  of  payment  offers  and 
complete  price  list.— Ed.  H.  Wittb. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS^ 

S541  Oakland  Avenue* 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1IS41  empire  Bulldint* 

rittaburgh.  Pa. 


thati 
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Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heaTy.«(|| 

Cochina.  etc.      FREE  BOOK   tells  ho«| 

to  make  more  money  from  poultry. 

W.  P.  HILLPOT.  Itoi   4.  Preaehtown.  R.  i.| 


eEEME  AND  DITCKM.— Largest  collection  In  th«l 
^J.  ^s.  fiOO  head  for  sale  Large,  vigorous  farm  grnwn.l 
selected  breeders,  reasonable  prices.  Toulouse  Emb-I 
dens.  Brown  Chinese,  Africans.  Ducks  —  ivklnj 
Rouen,  Aylesburys.  Colored  Muscovys.  W^hlte  Mi* I 
covys,  Cayugas,  Indian  Runners,  Buffs  and  ('alltl 
Every  farmer  should  grow  geese  and  dueks.  They| 
are  mopey  makers  for  you.  Write  today. 
Chaa.  MeClaTe,  Box  S,  New  I^ondoa,  Ohis.| 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


and  eggs  from  our  hluti 
ribbon     winners.     Theyl 
lay,  win  and  pay.  ftrrlcn 
booked  for  spring  delivery,  seven  varieties.  cii<iilar| 
free.  E.  R.  Hummer  ACo.,  R.  D.  B.  Fr«nchtown.  N  J.I 


TURKEYS 


100  head  selected  breeders  for  caltl 
Bronze,  Narragansett,  Bourboil 
Reds,  Whites  and  Blacks.  Grown  on  separate  farmtl 
Vigorous,  healthy  breeders,  finest  quality,  r»a8onRb!«| 
prices.     Write  today.     Chaa.  McCleret  Bax  i.  Hew  UadM  a| 

*mie  Million   Egtf    Farm" 

guarantees  chicks  alive  to  you  and  every  hat.  hinjl 
egg  fertile.  Full  details  free.  Raneoeaa  Poultry! 
Farm,  Rox   4,  Rrowua   Hllla,   New  Jeritr;. 


Trap-Nested 


1:'^''^^^:^°-  200  EGG  Straiiil 

Buff  Ply.  Rarki  ___^_^____ 

Rtock.  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  i)Ooklet  free.  HatlsfiK  tidnl 
guaranteed.  PARIUIHE  POFLTRT  KARM,  Paradbe,  Pa.  Ilui  l.| 

puiMwa    60,000  chicks  for  1917.    8.  C.    White   and  I 
Uniwi^w    Brown  Leghorns.  Rarred  Rocks  and  broilpr| 
chicks,  7c  each  and   up.     safe  delivery  guarantfrd. 
Booklet  free.  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Box  A.  Richfield,  l\  I 


Single  Cemb  White  Legherns.  iSS^or'S 

ing.     Pens  contain  certified  breeders.    Stock  for  sale. 
H,  J.  <|IJACKENRIJSH,  Natiey,  N.  J. 


Take  a  page  out  of  the  hen's  book — 
practice  the  same  diligence  and  failures 
in  the  poultry  business  will  be  as  rare 
as  the  old  hen's  teeth. 

And  the  price  goes  higher  and  higher 
— what  a  scramble  there  will  be  this 
spring  when  the  cold  storage  collectors 
get  busy. 

"Who's  molting?"  exclaimed  the  south- 
ern hen  when  she  experienced  her  first 
snowstorm. 


Rf    II    I    DajIc  Bred  to  lay.  Blue  ribbon  winner* I 
•  V.  n.  I.  ncU3  Hagerstown.    Wilmington,  etcl 
Rggs^l.2.5per  l.'iand  up.  Free  booklet. W.d.Horner.l 
CaCalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Clettyabarv,  Pa. 

RVFF  ROCK  Cockerels  —  Hens  —  Pullets.  FId«| 
specimens,  bred  from  Madison  Hquare  Garden— Ho«-| 
ton  winners.  Sure  to  produce.  Winners.  Finelaven.| 
Eggs  for  hatching.      FIELD.  Soasers,  Coan. 

ECICIS,  13.  91.00; 80.  M.0«.  Thoroughbred  Rocks,! 
Wyandottes.  Reds,  Hambuns,  Leghorns.  19  varietin 
Also  Brahmas,  Orpingtons,  Hondans,  Camplnes.  .'f-Mti  | 
year.    Catalogue.    8.  K.  Mohr,  Coopkrsburo,  Pa. 

CHEAP,  STOCK  AND  EQQS  J?:Sl;erWp  .?^ ' 

Reds,  R.  C.  Brown  I.«ghoms,  B.  P.  Rock,  8.  C.W.  !-«•((• 
horns,  8.  C.  B.  Minorcas    Joseph  Miller.  Uckdale.  Pa.  I 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  436 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
simple  home  solution  that  raises  98  per 
cent,  of  all  chicks  hatched  and  cures 
white  diarrhoea  over  night.  All  poultry 
raisers  should  write  for  this  valuable 
free  book. — Adv. 


*PECIAI<TT    RRERDER-Hlgh    class    Barrrdl 
Rocks.    Choice  geese.    8tock  and  eggs.    Many  plpn«ed 
customers.  Illus.  catalog.  E.  B.  Souder.Bouderton.  I'l- 1 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca  and  8.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  bred  to  lay. 

Kggs.  15.  11  .()0;  100,  15.00.   Ck>ckerels,  #2.00  ea<  h 
ThoB.  E.  Eberaole,       •       Carrolitoa,  Olii*.  I 

Mammoth  Rroaae  Tarkeya,  America's  lea'ltoK 
strains,  prices  reasonable.  Batlsfaction  guarantwd. 
Write  M08ER  BR08,  Box  249,  CLAY8VILLE,  PA. 

Dav  flM  ftklAke  'o'  "^c-  10  Varieties.  Btrnng. 
ua  J  UIH  billVKS  healthy  hatched.  Circular  f  ref- 
old Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F,  New  Washington,  0. 

Pare   Rarron    Straia    White  W^yandottefk 

With  egg  average  217  first  pen,  |2.00  per  16.      From  | 
pullets  |i.. 50.    Oeo.  Ilollalnver,  WrigbtsvUle.  P»- 

Rahv  rhi4»kc  White  Rocks,   Whits  Wyandottt-*.  I 

pauy  LniCHS  r.  i.  Bf^B.  w.  i^ghoms;  fi2tofi» 

€  Ireular  free    per  100.  J.  W.Connorh,  gcwell,  N.J. 

«0  Varlellea  Ponltry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Du(k^ 
(lulneas,  Uantams,  Hares.  Covles.  Pups,  8tock,  «:(!» 
low.    Catalogue  free.    Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  P»- 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  "^'?S'Jrrc'Tia?"'*' 

A.  NNIDER,    R.  1,    CAI.DWE1.E.,  OHIO. 

PH1PK  Q  ^  and  10  cents.  B.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  etc 
^^***^^*^*'  Monev  back  for  dead  ones.     Pampli'fH 
free.    Jaeob  Nelmond,  Kox  20,  McAllstervllle.  !'«■ 


Kggs.  B.  and  W.  Langshans,  light  and  dark  Brahnia*. 
B.  r.  Rocks.  Pekin  duck,  fl.26  per  16.  Toolouse  nnd 
Kmdengeese.aoceah,  pcspald.M.H.  Mysrs.Edom.Va.  I 
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FREE  ! 


Incubator 


just. 


Sead  no  money  I 
this  free  book 
off  tile  press. 

Shows  yon  how  to 
inaks  bigger  pou  Itry 

rroflts  at  lass  coat. 
t  will  save  you 
f  rom  f6. 00  to  $20 .  00  on 
yonr  incubator  accordic^ 
to  size.  Tells  you  all  the 
things  yon  want  to  know  in  bay- 
ing an  ineubator,  and  shows  you  ' — -  - 
way  to  bigger  profits  from  your  poultry.  It  Is  a  Bargain 
Book  that  every  poultry  raisar  will  profit  by  having. 
This  new  book  proves  bow  Maynard  incubators  batch 
every  hatchable  egg  at  small  cost,  and  with  least  at- 
tention. It  shows  you  all  the  latest  improvements  m 
Incubators— many  features  not  found  on  other  machines. 
All  incubators  backed  by  an  ironclad  guarantee  to  be 
strong,  reliable,  and  practical.  All  these  and  other 
poultry  sopplies  at  prices  which  will  surprise  you. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  this  big  money  saving  book. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  for  any  poultry  supplies  nntil  yoa 

get  this  free  book. 

$5.37  buys  60  egg 
incubator 

A  Uma  tried  and  teatad  maehlna. 
Baat  hot  airhaatins  ayatein,  double 
walla  inaulatad  with  wool  felt,  ataal 
laaafor  graatar  aUansrth,  dapand- 
,abla  ragnlator  kaepa  avan  tampara- 
tura.  A  practical,  dapendabia  ma- 
china  that  can't  fo  wrons  for  only 
$6.87.     IKOass  alia  at  $4.26, 

Sand  a  postal  todaj  for  this  fraa  booli,  and  let  it  halp  joa 
save  mooer. 


iiaHcs'G^ilUaiTi  Stores  %ei^^ork 


msmjnnunw^jam 


$ 


8.55  Buys 
140-£gg  Size 
"World's  Champion 

BelleCity  Incubator 

J*he  Prize  Winning  World's  ChanapIon_Model 

Hot -water — 
Double- wal  led— 
Copper  Tank  — 
a  Thermometer 
Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery — Self- 
regulating,  same 
as  used  by  Uncle 
Sam  and  Ameri- 
ca's most  suc- 
cessful Poultry 
Raisers.  —When 
ordered  with  my 


MMm\f%^%M^* MM%^%MA  ^^%^m^   ^MMMMJ     W^- 

Freight  Prepaid 


$4.85  Double-waned,  Hot-water  140-chlclc 
Brooder— Both  cost  only  $12.50. 

East  of  Rockies 

ANowed  that  far 
to  points  beyond 

Sattafection  Guaranteed  —  Handiest  ma- 
cbirwa.aura  to  pl«aa«— «od  roa  can  abare  In  my 

$1000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  biggest  prize. 
Start  early — order  now — anyway 
write  today  for  my  Big  Free  Book. 
"HstchinK  Fscts**.  It  gives  short  cuts 
^_,^_         to  poultry  success.  Jim  Kohan,  Pres. 

iBdIcCity  Incobator  €•.»  Boi  49  Radne,  Wi$. 


BIG 


BLUE  HEN 
BROODER 

$14.50  8lze  large  as  many  others  rated  as 
thousand  capacity.  Warms  large  floor  space. 

Big  in  Siie       Big  in  Valie      Big  b  Besolts 

Big.  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto- 
matic control.  Top  and  bottom  drafts.  Fire 
can't  burn  up  too  ulgh  nor  down  too  low. 

Money  Baclc  Guarantee 

500  Chick  siv— #14 
1000  chick  size— 119 

New  Brooder  Book 

shows  why  The  Blue 
Hen  raises  m  o  re 
chicks  at  less  cost. 
Get  it  to-'tay,  with 
special  offer  to 
dealers  and  farmer 
agents. 


Watson  Mfg.  Cs.  ^chidi 
Drawer  4< 
lAiicaster,  Pa. 

Maken  Blue  Hea 
Mannof/i  fncubaf> 
ors  wilh  Automatic 
Egg  ruracr.  Cstsleg 
FREE. 


fS'Sill  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

JU  Jgjt  »  »xhi8  186-Bsg  Incobator  and  Brooder 
hipped  anywhere  oo  10  days  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

,$1041  rv.^^^J.**  !!-••«: 


aqoala  taa  unw^j    {"Y^ 
^eeeh  wMH  etdar  ke«i  •*■ 


..Both 
.  w— taction 
lakaalltbaitok 

, tSkSS 

e0.lH8^1  eievslan«.S( 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917 ;  67  l>reeds  llluitrsted 
and  deacrlben;  Information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay.  grow  chicks— all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatching  eggs.  Incubators  and  brootlen.  ^5 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  xocts.  Send  today. 
B.  H.  OBKIPKB,     Bex  64.  Rheema,  Pa. 


ors  BIG  BOOK  FREE 


pedia  of  poaltiT  Honnatlon.  Writtaa  lir  •  .■»"  whe 
knowa.  LiMdtac  variatloa  of  PPptrr  end  pteaoea  la 
nataial  aolots.  tow  price*  on  fowia  and  ««• . 

tuA  F« rMftvY  Faia.  Bet  mCkim, Urn, 


Still  Time  to  Boy  Breed«rs— Putting 
New  Blood  in  the  Flock 
A  few  dollars  invested  In  a  male  of 
known  heredity  is  ^WHh  more  than  two 
or  three  small  flocks  that  have  been  bred 
into  themselves  for  a  half  dozen  or  more 
generations.    Long  since  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  eggs  in   greater  number 
follow  the  first  cross  of  two  unrelated 
families,  if  the  male  comes  from  a  heavy 
laying  mother.     It  is  so  easy  to  figure 
out  the  actual  losses  resulting  from  con- 
tinuing the  same  line;  take  the  case  of 
a  flock  of  12  birds,  each  averaging  150 
eggs  per  year.     Some  cf  these  birds  lay 
over  200  to  bring  up  the  average;    the 
money  yield  from  these  12  birds  is  the 
average  price   per  dozen   multiplied   by 
the  total  dozens  laid;  if  the  poor  layers 
were  weeded  out  by  the  trap  nest  and 
mated  to  a  male  of  known  heritage  the 
pullets    therefrom    would    average   «on- 
siderably  more  than  150  eggs.       Those 
birds   that   lay   less   than   100   eggs  are 
barely  paying   for  the  labor,   feed   and 
house  room  they  require. 

How  many  poultry  raisers  pay  any  at- 
tention to  mating?  This  question  is 
I  asked  without  any  apologies.  Not  over 
15  per  cent,  of  all  the  millions  of  farm- 
ers who  raise  chickens  give  even  a 
passing  thought  to  the  male  side  of  the 
flock,  and  this  failure  to  correctly  mate 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  low  aver- 
age hen  production  on  these  millions  of 
farms,  a  disastrously  unprofitable  70 
eggs  each  in  twelve  months  from  the 
known  hens  kept  by  farmers. 

Necessarily  the  articles  furnished  by 
our  readers  represent  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  subscribers  to  The  Practical 
Farmer  who  are  interested  in  poultry; 
every  article  contributed  to  the  issue  of 
February  15th  indicated  the  desire  and 
intention  to  secure  greater  improvement 
In  poultry  culture.     There  are,  perhaps, 
thousands  of  unwritten  stories  of  suc- 
cess which  our  readers  could  supply  if 
they  were  so  inclined  and  there  are  still 
more    stories    of    following    the    beaten 
path  which  will  never  see  the  light.    To 
these  there  is  the  simple  way  out  in  the 
purchase  of  males  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  those  who  have,  by  painstaking 
care  and  the  practice  of  intelligent  mat- 
ing,  made   into  productiveness  the  un- 
productive nondescript. 

True,  there  are  some  of  those  who  are 
now  successful  who  may  become  more  so 
by  improvement  through  the  Introduc- 
tion of  pedigreed  males,  and  these  are 
urged  to  introduce  a  new  line  of  blood 
that  not  only  may  egg  production  be  In- 
creased, but  that  greater  vigor  and 
stamina  may^come  about. 

Helping  the  Turkey 
Since  writing,  a  few  Issues  back,  about 
turkeys,  I  have  tried  out  very  succees- 
fully  a  remedy  for  the  "dumps."  I  am 
sure  every  turkey  raiser  will  immediate- 
ly recognize  "dumps" — It  is  nothing 
more,  however,  for  those  who  are  un- 
initiated in  turkey  "dumps,"  than  the 
hunched-up,  ruffled,  dejected,  forlorn 
premonitory  signs  of  a  mighty  slpk  turk. 
After  all  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  turkey 
raising  I  hit  upon  the  knowledge  that  a 
turkey  Is  the  contrariest  piece  of  ani- 
mal life  about  Its  own  comfort  that  erer 
suffered  from  an  excess  of  bile,  and  that 
there  was  no  other  barnyard  Inhabitant 
that  could  equally  as  well  disregard 
everything  that  nature  offered  as  cor- 
rectives, so  I  took  it  upon  myself  to 
force  the  bilious  turk  to  overcome  Its 
biliousness. 

From  sheer  neglect  of  all  the  laws  of 
nature  a  turkey  will  get  so  tarnation 
sick  that  the  red  warts  on  its  beauti- 
ful (?)  head  will  turn  a  measly  yellow, 
old  (or  young)  turk  will  rafuse  to  eat, 
refuse  to  protect  itself  in  a  storm,  and 


THE  HILL   COLONY 
and  MAGIC  BROODERS 

No  other  brooders  in  America  ever  gave  such  complete  satisfaction.  They  are  the 
highest  grade  and  most  efficient  brooders  in  the  world.  '1  hey  have  no  competition  when 
you  consider  quality  and  efficiency.  The  gas  chambers  alone,  for  collecting  and 
dfscharging  all  foul  air  and  gas  into  the  smoke  pipe,  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  brooders.     Gas  Means  Death.     No  living  thing  will  thrive  with  gas. 

These  famous  brooders  are  equipped  with  the  best  grates  in  existence;  also  fitted 
with  top  and  bottom  draft  regulation.      Irnpossible  ?•*"? .'|^  J": d*«^ 

for   the   fire  to  get  too  hot.     They   are   bu.lt   for  l^      £,:h'rhl"H'iU  VoK'rnS 

actual  service  and  not  a  toy.  They  hold  the  hre;  Ja^^.  Magic  Bioodere.  it  tiw 
never  leak  ffas-  maintain  an  even  temperature  and    ^^^^B.  *''°'"'  »'»"«  I'^r  »<>*>uiid 

never   leax.   gas,   Uldlll lai  11   o  ,„£*       l*  ;«  nrofit    ^^^^^^^<^     coony  and  laying  houses 

brood  chicks  that  will  produce  a  profit.  It  is  P'*^^^^^^^^^  together  with 
you  want  and  not  failure.  .^V^^^^^H^k.         ^^"     ^^^^^' 

if  these  brooders  do  not  do  all  we 
claim  after  thirty  d:xy8  trial,  we  will 
cheerfully    refund     your      money 
and  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Address 

United   Brooder  Co. 

370  Pennington  Ave. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Ageiita  wanted. 
Some  grood  territory  still  open. 


The  "MARVEL"  COIONY  BROODER 


Coal-bitrnlng,  8elf-re«alKtlng 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 


ne 


aa.OO 

Capmclty  Unlimited  Broods  100  or  lOOO 

Pouch  Feed  A4justable  Hover 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  Three  Chicks 
where  only  One  grew  before,  send  for  our 
Free  BookleU  describing  the  MARVEL  and 
IDEAL,  also  the  PERFECTION,  price,  $12.75. 
Remarkable  value. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

lOO  S.  Srd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get 
the 
Cyphers 
Book  first, 
then  follow 
with  the  Cy- 
phers    Ineobs* 
tora,    and    other 
helps    to    soeeen. 
This  ia  trood.  practi- 
cal advi«».    Act  on  it 
today.  G«ttiithoQkfirfl. 

Cyphers  Incuhater  Ce. 
O«^40         (  ■Mfftaio,  N.  Y. 


I 


HATCHABt.S  KM. 

STKOMO,  HKALTMY.  ■ 

■OBVST  CHICKS  THAT 

UVEI      SIAKKS  POULTmr 

BUSINKSS  MiV  •.  HIATCHCa 

NCAMST  or  ALL  TMI  NATtmS 

MK>CCMOr  TMC  SKTTINe 

IHE  SECRET  OF  PROGRESSIVE  BiG  | 
HATCHING  RECORDS 

I  eyiLT  or  OKMUINK  CAUPOIINUl 
RCDWMO^Css  cl»mb«ra  ayr- 

havtnc  hundrada  of  a«r  caHa. 
■aard  asainat  tamparatHra 
diansa.  Com»«ata«l copparlkft. 
watar  haatar,  autamatic  vantMa- 


arsawclal 


M^T!&rZiSXS!i\ 


155 
EQQ 


►ere 

liicttbtttor  Co* 
w  202  Badwa,  Wfc 


,  $985 

"•:•  'FOR  BOTH 


"Why  Chicks  Die  ^e  Shell" 


We  ^rant  to  tell  jron  lioiv  to  prevent  cltlclis  from  dying 
hatcliluu  time,  how  to  save  them  from  White  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Trouble;  how  to  build 
Home  Made  Brooder  In  the  world  from  an  ordinary  box  or  change  your  old  one. 


In  tlie  slicll   Jnst  mX 

owel  Trouble;  how  to  build 


the  best 

Above  Information  absolutely  free,  for  names 
Incubators.     8«nd  Names  Today. 


of  6  to  8  of  your  friends  that  use 


RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


5  Monthly  Payments 


Sensational  Offer  on 

MAJESTIC 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Before  you  buy  an  incubator  or  brooder  of  any  kind  mail 
coopon  belowfor  oar  esUlof  abowinv  pietaraa^  deaeriptions 
and  low  bsTKsin  inrices  of  the  famoos  Hajeatie  Ineob^n 
and  Brooder*.    Also  explains  fally  oar  rcmarkabla.  ly-tnaa 
ssay  credit  pian— witboat  •  doabt  tha  most  liberal  offer  avar 
made  on  Ineabaton  and  Brooders.    W«  will  aand  yoa  any  sisa  Inco- 
bator or  Brooder  (or  botb)  and  too  may  pay  balaaee  in  Ave  nwwilhlir 
yments.    We  offer  rcaaaikable  low  prieaa  sad  credit  f 


As  Low  Asfll?  A  Month 


Get  an  the  faeu  about  thia  remarkable  offer.  Let  u  show  yoa  how  easy  it 
Is  to  vet  a  reliable  poeitlve  hatch  incobator  and  have  it  hatehingr  oat  brood  after  brood  while  Daylns  for  it.  Yoa 
cookhi't  get  a  more  dependable  Ineubator  or  Brooder  than  the  llajeatie.  The  llaieatie  ia  famooa  for  Ha  biff 
Heated  with  heavily  p<^bed  copper  tubular  hot  water  tank  and  boiler  insoring  perfect  diatribatioB 

of  neat.  Special  incobator  lamp  made  of  heayy  metal:— metal  chiomcy 
with  mica  window  ao  flame  can  be  aeen  and  raoalated  witboat  noiov- 
Ins  chimney.  Equipped  with  Automatic  Baffoiator;  perfect  ▼eatilatiaf 
syatem;  handsomely  flniahed  with  maboraay  colored  atain;  two  eoato 
durable  vamiah.  Ifajeatie  Brooders  are  water  proof,  hare  perf act 
ventilation:  two  larse  panes  of  glaaa  admit  abundanee  of  liaht  and 
sanahine.    Yoar  aatiafaetion  guaranteed.    Send  coupon  for  eataloc. 


fuinvHisArMlir  omoi  co. 


IMIVEISM.  MAIL  OMOI  CO..  14S-1S3  W.  3Mi  St..  tipt.  CSl.  Cliksfs 

Send  me  free,  yonr  Majestic  Ineubator  '    J  Broader  Oataloc  sad 
foil  detaila  of  your  remarkable  Five  Moothly  I'aymeat  offer. 


HOT  AIR  BROODKIIS 
Tlwee  sfatea  to  chooa« 


Name  , 
Add; 


City. 


,aaaaaaeaa«aeaaaaaaaaaaaaaa«aas«sasaasasaaaoaasassassaese«*oaoaa*oaea 


laaaaaasssassaaassaeaaasatsasaaaeeeaaeeaae 
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will  eyen  sit  down  in  a  rain  pool  or 
enow  bank,  and  all  because  its  head  la 
biliously  wobbly  and  achey  (half  of 
these  words  are  not  in  any  dictionary, 
80  don't  waste  any  time  over  them— 
every  one  means  something,  though, 
about  a  sick  turkey). 

Now  for  the  remedy — the  old  standby 
is  a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  tonight 
and  tomorrow  morning  a  mixture  of  one 
grain  of  powdered  gentian  root,  two 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  one  grain 
of  powdered  ginger,  one  grain  of  pow 
dered  charcoal  and  one-quarter  grain  of 
black  pepper.  Put  this  mixture  with  a 
little  bread  and  push  the  whole  lot  down 
the  turk's  throat  far  enough  to  prevent 
Its  being  coughed  up  or  shaken  out.  Re- 
peat the  oil  and  chemical  doses  two 
days  in  succession,  provide  a  little  green 
food  and  dry  mash  on  the  second  day, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  my  personal 
guarantee  that  if  the  turk  is  not  more 
than  half  dead  he  or  she  will  come  to 
life  again  in  the  full  of  health.  It  may 
be  necessary,  if  the  case  is  very  bad,  to 
repeat  the  dose  after  the  third  day  If 
improvement  is  not  effected. 

It  is  well  to  keep  on  hand  some  of  the 
mixture  prescribed,  and  for  a  hen  that 
looks  at  you  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye  and  expresses  silently  a  "please  let 
me  alone"  wish,  there  is  nothing  better. 


Garden  Suggestions 

(Concluded  from  page  95y 

they  find  it  best  to  let  it  lie  and  rot  come 
before  planting  time  in  April.  I  use  a 
compost  of  n  anure  and  grass  sods  made 
a  year  ago.  This  placed  in  the  hills  and 
supplemented  with  some  commercial  fer- 
tilizer just  before  planting  will  make 
fine  melons  and  cucumbers.  I  make  the 
hills  3x5  feet  apart,  the  5-foot  space  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  Salmon-Tinted  Pol- 
lock is  excellent  and  the  New  Honey 
Dew  will  be  tried  this  year.  This  is  a 
smooth,  white  skinned  melon  with  orange 
flesh  and  is  claimed  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality.  As  cucumbers  for  home  use  I 
have  not  found  any  better  than  the 
Davis  Perfect.  ;« 


The  easiest  way  to  remove  pin  feath- 
ers is  to  skin  the  hen. 


Queries  Answered 

ScratchinK  Feed C.  G.  L.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes:  "I  wish  you  could  give  me  a 
formula  for  mixing  a  scratching  feed  for 
cbickenH  in  bushel  lots.  I  have  the  follow- 
ing grains:  Wheat,  cracked  corn,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat.  Kaffir  corn  and  sunflower  seed. 
Now.  to  take  one  bushel  of  wheat  as  a  basis 
for  our  calculations,  how  mu(;h  of  the  otner 
grains  mentioned  above  should  be  mixed  with 
this  bushel  of  wheat  to  make  a  balanced 
ration?" 

Mix  as  follows:  Cracked  corn,  60  lbs.; 
wheat,  60  lbs.;  oats,  40  lbs.;  barley.  20 
lbs.;  Kaffir  corn,  10  lbs.;  buckwheat,  10 
lbs.;  beef  scrap,  5  lbs.;  sunflower  seed, 
5  lbs.  The  foregoing  should,  with  a 
good  laying  mash,  give  ei^cellent  results. 
If  liver  disturbances  are  not  set  up  an- 
other 2Vj  pounds  of  beef  scrap  may  be 
added.  The  beef  scrap  should  be  sifted, 
the  coarse  part,  at  the  rate  given  above, 
going  into  the  grains  and  the  fine  part 
into  the  mash. 


Lettuce 

Do  not  sow  the  Big  Boston  for  setting 
in  the  open  ground.    It  is  all  right  in  the 
frames,  but  soon  rung  to  bloom  in  the 
open  ground  as  the  weather  gets  warm 
and   will   invariably   fail   to   head   well. 
The  best  lettuces  I  have  tried  for  the  out- 
door garden  in  spring  are  the  Hanson 
and  the  Wonderful.    This  latter  is  claim- 
ed by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  New 
York,  but  in  my  garden  I  have  found  the 
Wonderful  larger  than  the  New  York. 
In   fact,  it  is  the  largest  head  lettuce 
grown.     Down   in   North   Carolina  this 
lettuce  was  introduced  by  a  market  gar- 
dener  named   Shellem,  an   Englishman, 
and  there  it  is  still  known  as  the  Shellem 
lettuce.     It  stands  more  heat,  and  heads 
well,   than   any   lettuce   I    have   grown. 
Seed  can  be  sown  in  March  either  in  a 
frame  under  glass,  or  down  here  in  the 
open  ground.     I  set  the  plants  10  or  12 
inches  apart  each  way  in  beds  6  feet  wide 
for  convenience  in  cultivation,  and  the 
soil  is  stuffed  with  rotten  manure  and 
then  the  growth  is  urged  by  side  applica- 
tions of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  plenty  of 
water,  for  in  a  dry  soil  lettuce  will  do 
little  and  soon  bolt  to  seed. 


Relative    Value    of    Feeda. — J.    S.    O., 

Missouri,  writes:  "What  Is  the  relative  value 
of  oil  meal,  beef  meal  and  beef  scrap  as  a 
feed  for  laying  hens,   per  100  pounds?" 

Beef  scrap  and  beef  meal  are  consid- 
ered as  of  the  same  feeding  value,  in  the 
nutritive  ration  of  1:1.4,  154  potential 
energy  per  ounce  gross  fu«l  value  of  di- 
gestible matter.  Old  process  linseed 
meal  has  a  nutritive  value  of  1:1.7,  99 
potential  energy  in  one  t  ance.  A  mash 
of  100  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  50 
lbs.  ground  oats  and  50  lbs.  of  linseed 
would  be  suitable  for  layers,  whereas 
not  over  5  lbs.  of  beef  scrap  could  be 
used  in  place  of  the  oil  meal. 

Turker  Trouble.  —  R.  B.  M..  Ohio, 
writes:  "I  have  a  Bronze  torn  turkey  to  de- 
velop symptoms  of  cholera  ;  after  treatment 
h»'  recovered  fully,  apnarently.  Will  he  do 
to  breed  from  this  spring)" 

Yes.  Turkeys  do  not,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tract cholera.  They  are,  however,  the 
most  bilious  creatures  in  the  world  and 
their  more  frequent  ailment  is  deranged 
liver  with  attendant  bowel  trouble. 
Greater  success  may  be  had  with  turkeys 
If  Intestinal  antiseptics  are  given  as  sug- 
gested In  the  article  in  this  issue.  The 
diseases  that  more  frequently  affect  tur- 
keys  are  blackhead,  colds  and  roup, 
rheumatism  and  gape  and  tape  worms. 
These  latter  worms  are  quite  dangerous 
and  kill  tnany  young  ones.  Cotton  seed 
or  sweet  oil,  an  equal  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine, Mi  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture 
every  third  day  for  a  lO-weeks-old  poult 
(less  for  younger  birds),  until  three 
doses  are  given,  will  relieve  the  turk  of 
worms,  usually. 

New  Incubator — Free 

The  Wight  Co.,  D.59,  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
wants  to  give  every  reader  of  this  paper 
a  new  $5.00  all-steel  incubator.  It  will 
take  just  30  minutes'  work  in  your  home 
to  get  this  Incubator.  Write  for  special 
offer  today. — Adr. 


Egg  Plants 
March  10th  is  time  enough  to  start  the 
eggplants,  for  they  need  the  advancing 
sunshine,  being  far  more  tender  than  to- 
matoes. I  will  sow  the  Black  Beauty 
and  an  improved  strain  of  the  New  York 
improved.  I  have  always  found  difficulty 
in  getting  the  Black  Beauty  started. 
They  seem  to  be  far  more  tender  than 
the  New  York,  and  their  early  growth  Is 
very  weak.  I  grow  them  for  their 
quality,  -productiveness  and  earllness, 
and  grow  some  of  the  New  York  for  size 
and  stronger  growth.  The  Black  Beauty 
is  excellent  in  quality  but  never  so  large 
as  the  New  York,  and  when  one  wishes 
to  sell  any  the  New  York  is  more  at- 
tractive to  the  average  buyer,  while  the 
smaller  Black  Beauty  would  be  better. 
But  city  people  buy  by  the  eye  and  know 
very  little  about  quality. 


Peas 

My  earliest  peas,  the  Nonpareil,  were 
sown  In  February.  In  March  these  can 
still  be  sown,  and  I  will  also  sow  the 
dwarf  early  peas  of  better  quality, 
Thomas  Laxton  and  Sutton's  Excelsior. 
These  will  run  me  along  until  the  Cham- 
pion of  England  come  In,  sown  at  same 
time.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
fine  varieties  of  peas.  Among  the  earliest 
the  Gradus  has  been  highly  praised.  It 
is  certainly  a  pea  of  fine  quality,  but  in 
my  experience  is  the  poorest  of  bearers. 
Therefore  I  stick  to  the  old  Champion  of 
England,  than  which  there  is  none  bet- 
ter. Being  a  tall  grower.  It  must  have 
.some  support  and  I  save  room  In  the 
garden  by  planting  it  alongside  my 
woven  wire  fence.  This  fence  also  fur- 
nishes a  fine  place  for  the  climbing  varie- 
ties of  lima  beans,  and  I  get  rid  of  ugly 
poles  and  brush. 


.      The  World 

clamors  for  Food  for  man  and  beast  at  higher  prices  than  have  prevailed  during  the  last 
fifty  years.     The  market  is  at  our  very  doors.     The  opportunity  of  a  hfetime  is  here 
Every  Farmer  should  plant  every  available  acre  this  spring  and  plan  to  raise  the  biggest 
crops  he  ever  grew.     The  Best  Seeds  grow  Bumper  crops. 

Dibble's  Seed  Farms 

comprising  nearly  2,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  the  famous  Genesee  valley 

country  of  Western  New  York  are 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


over 


100,000  bushels  in  stock,  of  one  quality  onlv,  and  that  the  highest  grade  obtain- 
able, which  we  sell  direct 

From  our  Farms  to  Yours 

subject  to  our  famous  ten-day-test-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  at  lower  prices 
than  the  same  quality  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere. 

Our  business  policy  of  sellinj;  the  highest  grade  Farm  Seeds  for  the  lowest  possible 
prices  consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality  has  built  up  for  us  during  the  last 
25  years,  the  largest  strictly  mail  order  Farm  Seed  Trade  m  this  country,  and  we 
would  like  to  number  you  among  our  customers. 

20,000  Bushels  Dibble's  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Gover  and  Grass 

«  ^  99.50  Pure  or  better  (average  analysis  of  all  D.  B.  Brand  sold  last  year  was 
^^"S,    above  99.70). 

Northern  grown,  hardy,  vigorous,  'The  Cream  of  the  Crop."  Every  bag  tested  in  our 
own  Laboratory  by  a  member  of  our  firm,  an  expert  seed  analyst  who  is  a  graduate  ot 
Cornell  and  Wisconsin. 

Dibble's  D.  B.  Brand  Seeds  are  "dependable  Seeds,"  the  kind  we  sow  on  our  own 
farms  to  produce  an  annual  Hay  Crop  of  a  thousand  tons,  500  of  which  is  Alfalfa.  100 
acres  of  Alfalfa  oh  one  of  our  Farms  has  been  pronounced  by  disinterested  experts— 
"The  best  hundred  acres  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  Whv  not  get  your  Alfalfa 
Seed  from  successful  Eastern  Alfalfa  growers,  thereby  getting  hardy,  acclimated  seed 
that  will  thrive  on  your  Farm  ?  Dibble's  New  Book  on  "Alfalfa  Culture  For  Eastern 
Farmers,"  tells  you  just  how  to  grow  it. 

D.  B.  Brand  Seeds  are  used  on  the  Cornell  College  Farms.  The  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  uses  them  for  their  extension  work,  and  we  sell  thousands  of 
Farmers,  Granges  and  Farmer's  Clubs  annually.  Our  prices  will  aare  you  money. 
New  cotton  bags  free. 

35,000  Bushels  Dibble's  Seed  Oafs  New  Heavyweight,  ;"h?'°ht"viT.; 

and  most  productive  American  Oat.  Grain,  pure  white,  thin  hulled,  average  weight 
45  lbs,,  thoroughly  recleaned,  straw  strong,  stiff  and  sturdy,  wonderful  yiejder.  E»gnt 
different  crops  have  been  reported  to  us  by  our  customers  in  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States  of  yields  of  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  In  our  own  township,  Heavy- 
weights have  yielded  115  busheh  per  acre  when  common  oats  turned  out  less  than  60. 
Prices—lOO  lb.  (the  proper  amount  to  seed  one  acre),  $3.50;  10  bushels  or  over, 
$1.00  per  bushel.     Bags  Free. 

niKKI^»<»  T««f«»H*tk  roniiirv  ^tra  early  with  thin  hulled  grain,  weighing  34- 
DlbMe  S  IWenuetn  teniUry,  33  i^.,  splendid  cropper.  Many  of  our  cus- 
tomers have  reported  yields  from  80-100  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  of  our  neighbors 
delivered  to  our  seed  house,  440  bushels  recleaned  grain  from  a  four-acre  held.  On 
our  own  farm,  growing  150  acres  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  average  yield  was 
above  60  bushels  per  acre  or  more  than  twice  the  average  of  the  United  States  for  the 
same  period. 

Prices— 2 J  bu.  bag  (enough  for  one  acre,  $2.50);  10  bushels  or  over,   90c   per 
bushel;  bags  free 


for 
pro- 


2»,0»0  Bushels  Dibble's  See«  Com.  ^^ZV.  r'm.rr'ccL!";.",.. 

duces  ears  as  well  as  stalks,  every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory,  both  for  germin- 
ation and  moisture  content,  90%  germination  guaranteed.  (Average  all  samples  tested 
to  d&i*.  above  95%)  "the  best  money  can  buy." 

B«st  etvkt  ▼•ri«ta«s  for  tk«  Crop  or  tli«  Silo  : 

Dibblo'*  Early  YoUow  Dont.  C  Bu^bel.  $2.00. 

DibUo'a  Wbito  Cap  Yollow  Dent.  J  2  bu.  b«c.  $3.50. 

DibbU'a  Improvod  Loomiac.  K  10  busheU  or  ovor.  $1.9S  p«r  boahoL 

Dibblo'a  Big  Rod  Dont.  I  Spociol  propoahion  to  GraiMToa  aad 

Dibblo'a  Mammotb  Wbito  Dont.  V        Farmora'  Cluba  in  50-100  buaboi  loU. 

Dibblo'a  Now  Droucht  Proof  Yellow  Dont,  btubol.  $3.00;  2  bu.  bac.  $5.00. 
Dibblo'a  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  buaboi.  $3.00;  2  buabela  or  over,  $2.50  per  bu. 
Dibblo'a  White  Flint,  extra  oarljr,  buahel,  $2.25;  2  buabela  or  over,  at  $2.00  par  bu. 

New  baaa  free  of  courao.    Samplea  Free. 

SO.OM  Bushels  Dibbles  Seed  Potatoes  rl:'SUdr.rrArh.T-i:^ 

from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight.  Early,  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Rose, 
Manistee,  Bovee,  Queen,  Moneymaker  Giant,  Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Uncle  Sam, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Carman,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Dibble's  Russet,  the  best 
potato  for  main  crop  now  in  cultivation. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  ;t'nt^i„r'uXr™^.'tfo™l,?on 

every  Farmer  should  have  before  he  spends  a  dollar  for  Farm  Seeds.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  many  pictures  in  colors,  descriptions  written  by  our  Edward  F.  Dibble,  a 
practical  Farmer  of  thirty  years'  experience,  a  Farm  Seed  Catalog  for  business  Farmers. 
Dibble's  New  Book — '^Alfalfa  Culture  for  Kastern  Farmers,"  and  ten  samples  of 
Dibble's  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  Free.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card— "Send  the  Books 
and  Samples,"  and  address — 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  E,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

No  War  Prices  on  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds.     Buy  Direct, 

Save  Money, 


EXPEBIENCE 


"*ii  our  madeni  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  unrter  dlscusBion.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
f  ,^the  best  M™f  1  00  tor  tlvB  next  best  contribution,  and  50c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  be  in  our  hanils  16  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


TOPIC  No.  1215,  March  15.  —  Describe  the 
type  of  fence  you  find  the  most  satisfactory 
on  your  farm.  How  lon«  doe^  It  last  and 
what  does  It  cost  per  rod  erected?  How 
many  acres  on  your  farm  and  about  how 
much  each  year  do  your  fences  cost?  What 
have  you  done  since  you  have  been  on  the 
place,  to  reduce  this  yearly  charge? 

Topic  No.  1216,  April  1.— What  has  been 
your  experience  In  tile  draining  Innd  ?  How 
much  has  it  cost  you  for  each  rod  laid,  and 
what  have  been  the  returns?  Have  you 
used  a  horse  or  power  machine  for  digging 
the  ditch?  Have  you  ever  made  and  laid 
concrete  drains?  „^i«„ 

TOPIC  No.  1217,  April  15. — Time  is  coming 
to  turn  the  cows  out  to  pasture.  Are  you 
trmibled  at  first  with  garlic  flavor  in  the 
milk  and  how  do  you  overcome  it?  ^  How 
do  you  cool  and  care  for  the  milk  before 
it  Is  shipped?  What  kind  of  palls  do  you 
milk  into,  and  why? 


Uncle  Sam  or  some  corn-belt  state  will 
hunt  over  the  big  list  of  known  legumes 
for  some  plant  that  would  give  us  nice 
legume  hay  about  oats  cutting  time. 

S.  M.  T.,  Chester,  Pa.— We  have  not 
grown  oats  for  a  number  of  years,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost  of  preparing  the  seed- 
bed and  the  rather  low  net  returns  for 
the  crop.  When  sown  they  are  usually 
drilled  like  wheat  and  harvested  for  the 
grain.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  crop 
to  get  the  land  back  into  grass  and 
wheat  is  used  for  that  as  corn  goes  into 


dairyman  to  raise  and  we  plant  all  our 
land  in  corn  rather  than  much  grain. 
We  find  that  oats  and  peafl  cut  green 
and  made  into  hay  yields  about  three 
tons  to  the  acre  of  first-class  hay,  and 
it  is  even  superior  to  alfalfa  for  a  rich 
milk  producing  feed.  Horses,  cows  and 
calves  all   relish   it  greatly. 


H.  B.  S.,  Emaus,  Pa.— We  have  not 
found  oats  a  profitable  crop,  for  various 
reasons.     In  the  first  place,  they  do  not 

yield  enough  bushels  per  acre,  and,  in    ^neai.  ih  uacu  lui  ^.^t>■^.  «« o ---- 

the  second  place,  the  price  per  bushel  Is    t^e  silo.     If  oats  are  planted  in  a  rich 


Topic  No.  1214.— Do  you  find  oaU  a 
profitable  crop?  Do  you  broadcast  or 
drill  them  and  what  fertilizer  do  you  use? 

B.  C.  U.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. — I  can- 
not say  that  oats  are  a  profitable  crop 
compared  to  others  in  this  locality.  One 
year  with  another  our  average  is  about 
45  bushels  per  acre.  I  consider  that 
oats  are  an  essential  crop  for  most  every 
farmer  to  raise.  As  a  milk  maker  for 
the  dairy  they  rank  high  as  a  protein 
feed.  They  put  "trot"  and  "vim"  in  the 
horse.  The  hogs  and  chickens  need  them 
in  their  rations.  We  generally  raise 
about  15  acres  of  corn  per  year  and 
then  the  next  year  wo  put  this  ground  to 
oats,  potatoes  and  Hungarian.  If  I  could 
I'andle  a  larger  acreage  of  potatoes  it 
would  pay  me  to  raise  them  and  buy 
oats,  because  our  land  is  suited  for 
l)Otatoes. 

We  aim   to   have  the  ground   plowed 
and  in  shape  to  drill  oats  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.     We  always  drill  them  in 
and  apply  the  fertilizer  at  the  same  time. 
We  always  roll  the  ground  after  the  oats 
are  drilled.    We  apply  about  350  pounds 
of  2-10  fertilizer  per  acre.    We  find  that 
two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  does  the 
best  for  us.     If  1  were  to  hire  ah  acre 
of  oats  pu4;  in  it  would  cost  me  as  f<?l: 
iiws:    11.75   for   plowing  ground;  ,$1.25 
for    harrowing,    drilling    and     rolling; 
$2.50  for  fertilizer;  7b  cents  for  harvest- 
ing; 40  cents  for  twine;  |l.iJ5  for  thresh, 
ing;    $1.26  for  seed,   making  a  total  of 
$9.26.  Considering  the  crop  of  45  bushels 
at  63  cents  per  bushel,  makes  $28.35  per 
acre,   leaving  a  balance  of   $18.59  after 
expenses  are  deducted.    We  consider  the 
straw    worth    $4,   so   that   would    make 
$22.59  per  acre.     We  use  the  straw  to 
feed  horses  while  idle  in  winter,  and  as 
roughage  for  young  cattle. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  labor  we  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  a  variety  of  crops.  We 
nn«t  raise  crops  that  can  be  planted, 
tnken  care  of  and  harvested  profitably 
at  different  times  during  the  season,  so 
that  no  two  will  confilct  with  each  other. 


not  high  enough  to  jpake  them   profit- 
able; and  also  they  take  about  as  much 
fertility  out  of  the  soil  as  a  more  profit- 
able crop.     The  few  acres  we  raise  we 
usually  drill  In;  as  we  have  tried  both 
ways,  we  did  not  notice  any  difference 
In  yield.    And  if  you  want  to  apply  com- 
meTclal   fertilizers,   drilling  them   In   Is 
to  be  preferred,  of  course,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  do  it  in  one  operation.    The  cus- 
tom  around   here   is   to   drill   them   In. 
For  commercial  fertilizer  we  used  phos- 
phoric acid  and  have  had  good  results 
with   it.     They   cost   us   about   $10   per 
acre   or   30   cents   per   bushel   to   raise. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  about  35  bushels, 
therefore   at   60   cents   per   bushel   they 
would  return  about  $21  an  acre;  deduct- 
ing $10  an  acre  for  expense,  we  have  a 
net  profit  of  only  $11  an  acre.    We  have 
found  potatoes  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for    oats,    and    also    considerably    more 
profitable.    We  have  been  farming  pota- 
toes for  the  last  twelve  years  and  have 
become     financially     independent     with 
them.     Our  crop  of  15  acres  this  year 
brought   $2365,   an    income   of    $160    an 
acre. 


soil  they  will  generally  lodge  badly 
shortly  before  cutting  time  and  much 
straw  is  lost;  also  oats,  to  be  properly 
handled,  should  be  cut  a  little  green  and 
allowed  to  dry  before  binding,  but  with 
the  modern  binder  this  cannot  always 
be  done.  If  the  grain  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  ripe  enough  to  cut  and  store 


It  seems  strange  that  none  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  Pool  have  mentioned 
treating  seed  oats  for  smut  as  one  of 
the  essentials  for  a  profitable  crop.  Last 
year  the  county  agents  in  Pennsylvania 
made  a  special  effort  to  combat  this  dis- 
ease and  through  their  efllorts  thousands 
of  bushels  were  grown  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  total  loss. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends for  smut  in  oats,  1  pint  or  pound 
of  40  per  cent,  formaldehyde,  sold  at 
drug  stores   as   formalin,   mixed    in   40 


rsrat-le-^s  bX  a„71^aHer,urteVf^s:   iai^os  o,  water  to  treat  40  busheja^ 


We  find  oats  profitable  when  sown 
broadcast  with  cowpeas  and  cut  green 
for  hay.  The  peas  are  sown  before  the 
ground  Is  plowed  after  danger  of  frost; 
as  soon  as  plowed  under  we  sow  the 
oats  and  then  harrow  them  in.  By  the 
first  of  July  they  are  ready  to  cut  and 
put  In  the  mow.  It  takes  about  a  week 
of  good  dry  weather  to  get  them  cured 
properly. 

Corn  is  the  most  profitable  crop  for  the 


seed.  The  solution  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  oats  spread  on  a  tight  floor  or 
canvas,  and  the  oats  shoveled  over  so 
that  every  grain  will  be  thoroughly 
moistened.  After  being  covered  with  a 
blanket  for  three  hours  or  over  night, 
the  oats  should  be  spread  out  to  dry. 
In  order  to  prevent  further  infection, 
bags,  mills  and  drills  should  be  disin- 
fected with  the  same  solution  if  the  oats 
are  to  be  put  in  them. 


H.  P.  T.,  Ulster,  Pa.— It  has  always 
been  a  problem  for  me  what  is  the  most 
profitable  crop  to  get  the  land  from  corn 
to  grass  or  clover.     Oats  seem  to  fit  In 
about    the    best,    but    it    is   a    question 
whether  they  are  profitable.    Take  them 
vear  after  year  they  seem  to  fill  in  from 
the  corn  stubble  to  the  clover  crop  with 
lair  success.     We  most  always  manage 
to   plow   our   corn    stubble   In   the   fall. 
Through  the  winter  we  haul  burnt  lime 
in  a  pile  near  the  gate  of  each  field,  and 
in    the    spring    before    harrowing    we 
spread  about  1500  pounds  per  acre.  Take 
the  average   season  and  two   good  har- 
rowlngs  fit  the  field  for  seeding.    We  use 
a  grain  drill  with  grass  seed  attachment. 
Our  seed  is  run  through  a  fanning  mill 
and  recleaned.  weighs  about  40  pounds 
per  bushel  and  we  sow  about  80  quarts 
per  acre.     The  yield  varies  from  20  to 
75  bushels  per  acre,  the  average  being 
45  to  50  bushels. 

We  have  fed  lots  of  green  oats  to  our 
rows.  They  are  a  very  good  milk  pro- 
ducer, and  make  great  feed  when  sown 
with  Canada  field  peas.  A  good  many 
farmers  In  this  locality  cut  their  oats 
with  a  rake-off  reaper,  and  haul  them 
in  loose,  loading  on  with  Berley  forks 
and  unloading  with  the  harpoon  hay 
fork.  We  harvest  with  a  binder,  as  they 
(an  be  mowed  away  on  scaffolds  and  on 
top  of  a  well  filled  hay  mow  when  in 
bundles.  The  straw  is  a  valuable  part  of 
the  crop;  being  of  a  soft,  pliable  nature 
it  is  a  splendid  bedding  material,  and  Is 
also  relished  by  stock  if  fed  in  small 
quantities. 


S.  S.,  Easton,  Md.— I  will  give  our 
experience  with  winter  oats  as  a  grain 
crop.  Spring  oats  never  do  well  here,  as 
the  dry  weather  in  summer  generally 
does  not  mature  the  grain  properly,  but 
winter  oats  do  very  well,  as  they  are  cut 
about  the  first  of  July.  We  have  never 
cut  any  green  for  hay,  as  we  always  get 
ours  threshed  to  sell  and  as  a  supple- 
ment to  corn. 

We  drill  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
tween the  1st  and  10th  of  October,  at 
the  same  time  applying  about   250  lbs. 
of  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate.    Valuing 
the  labor  of  a  man  and  team  at  $3  a 
4ay,  anA  interest  on  money  invested  in 
land  at  5  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  growing 
an  acre  of  oats  would   be  as  follows: 
Plowing,  $1.80;    preparation  of  seedbed 
and  drilling,  $2.25;  two  bushels  of  seed, 
$1;    250  lbs.  of  fertilizer  at  $15  a  ton, 
$1.88;   cost  of  cutting,  including  twine, 
$1;   threshing,  including  coal  and  help, 
$2.25;    Interest  on  $100  as  first  cost  of 
land  at  5  per  cent.,  $5;  taxes,  75  cents; 
thus  bringing  the  total  cost  of  growing 
an  acre  of  winter  oats,  when  our  aver- 
age yield  is  48  bushels  and  the  average 
price  Is  50  cents  per  bushel,  to  $15.93; 
deducting  this  amount  from   the  value 
of  the  grain,  $24,  you  have  a  profit  of 
$8.07,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  straw, 
which  is  worth  $4  per  acre.     We  have 
never  found  any  grain  to  take  the  place 
of  oats  that  will  return  more  profit  and 
at  the  same  time  be  useful  as  a  feed  for 
horses  and  other  stock,  considering  the 
amount  of  labor  required. 


B.  P.  E.,  HicksvlUe,  O. — Nearly  all 
the  oats  are  disked  and  drilled  In  on 
our  Clyde  clay,  which  rents  for  about 
$10  per  acre  for  corn.  The  returns  from 
oats  are  very  variable.  Once  in  three 
years  or  more  one  will  get  a  good  corn 
rent  with  60  or  70  bushels  of  oats;  other 
years  there  won't  be  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  labor,  or  even  less.  It  is 
not  feasible  to  figure  an  average  cost. 
This  much  is  certain,  if  rent  is  charged 
against  the  land  oats  are  mostly  raised 
at  quite  a  loss. 

A  legume  hay  plant  that  would  time 
like  oats  would  be  the  most  glorious 
blessing  that  could  strike  the  corn  belt. 
1  have  tried  both  hairy  vetch  and  soys, 
tried  them  hard.  They  grow  fine  but 
don't  time  right.  The  vetch  Is  ready  for 
hay  making  about  Red  clover  time;  this 
comes  in  busy  corn  cultivating.  The 
soys  interfere  with  corn  In  their  plant- 
ing. They  also  make  hay  a  little  late. 
Then  fall  rains  and  jack  frost  may  take 
a  hand  In  things,  and  worst  of  all,  wages 
get  high  again.  These  o*>jections  I  have 
mentioned  apply  only  to  land  where  a 
great  area  of  corn  Is  grown.  Where  corn 
is  restricted  It  seems  to  me  the  vetch 
and  soys  deserve  more  attention.  But 
that  Is  another  fellow's  story.  The  up- 
shot Is  that  I  am  about  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  oats.  All  I  can  do  Is  to  vary  a 
little  with  a  field  of  barley  or  wheat 
after  corn.       I  am  living  In  hope  that 


Setde  Ae  Spreader*  Quesfion 

THE  farmer  who  Tises  a  Low  Qovcrleaf; 
Low  Corn  King  or  Low  20th  Century 
spreader  these  days  is  the  man  who  makes  the  most 
money.  His  land  increases  in  value  when  regularly 
iertilized.  His  crops  prow  better  in,  q^ah^y  .a^a^]""^®^^ "» 
yield  when  supplied  with  available  plant  food.  Of  aU  th« 
Bpreadera  on  the  market,  the  Low  Cloverlaaf,  Low  Com  KiiMf 
and  Low  20th  Century  come  nearest  to  doing  this  work  as  it 

ihould  be  done,  ,,  , .     *   ^t.         j  — 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  the  ordinary  machine  to  the  modenL 
Jew  spreader  with  ita  double  beater  and  wide  spread.  Every 
farmer  who  knows  the  value  of  good  Bpreadmg  w  buying 
©ne  of  these  wide  spread  machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
larmer  can  afford  to  buy  any  other  kind,  because  the  savmg 
Cf  time  and  labor  and  the  better  job  of  spreading  done  bv  a 
Low  Clorerieaf .  Low  Com  King  or  Low  20th  Cwitnry  make* 
them  worth  more  than  ordinary  spreaders.        ^ 

Complete  information  about  these  machines  19  worta 
money  to  yon.  Drop  us  a  line  at  the  address  below  ana 
we  will  show  you  very  plainly  why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 
a  Low  CloTerlMft  Low  Cora  Kiog  or  Low  20th  Centaiir 
Spreader. 

btemational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

DmcIbc       ||eConBick_imwMdM# 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheM>>  so 

the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver* 
aged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in» 
creased  acreage  into  grain.    Military  service  is  not  com- 


f>ulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  lor  lann 
abor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable. 


railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  SupC.  of  Immigration.  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  lARIlSON,  210  Nerth  Third  St,  HarHsbarg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Govenuncnt  Aceat 
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Thu  Uth.  farm  women',  o-"  deP-»m.nt-^or  them  .nd  6>  U..«^^  fJl^^lTn^^nl 

topic,  of   everydar    ntere.t  to  the  women  of  the  f*'™ /•""|y-       »JL*   di.cu-«^n   but  elM  to  propo.e 

one  dollar!  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  will  par  f.fty  cenU.     Addre« 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Maucu   la. — What  do  you  Hnd  host  for  walLs, 

a    plHstt'i-    tlut.    paper,    oil    piilnt    or    waror 

oalutV     Tell   us  what  success  you  have  had 

ipplylng  auy  or  all  of  these  >«»"•'*♦•'[:•';;;' 

us  an   Idea   of   h..w  you  tivat    the  different 

IMOIUS. 

Ai.uiL  1  — Tell  us  of  some  short  cuts  or  easy 
wavs  and  aids  for  doiuK  tlu>  family  s*'w  ng. 
To"  what  extent  do  you  Hud  it  ecouoiuic  I 
t„  buy  your  and  your  children  s  clothes 
ready   made? 

Ai-KFL  IT).  -What  are  you  doiu^  to  make  your 
children  take  a  pers«m.il  interest  in  the 
farm  and  farm  llfeV  Is  there  any  orpin- 
ized  effort  in  vour  community  working 
aionir  these  lines V  Have  you  planned  any 
special  features  or  Minusemeuts  for  the 
summer? 


Get  your  contribution  in  marlv  Irit  doma  not 
reach  u»  at  leoBt  IS  dav  before  the  date  of 
ieeum,  it  tvilrbe  too  late.  - 

What  have  you  found  to  be  the  greate»t 
labor  saving  device  for  your  inside  duties  ? 

Mrs.  G.  S.,  Canton,  N.  C— I  fhink 
water  In  the  kitchen,  with  kitchen  sink, 
is  the  greatest  help  and  labor  saver  of 
anything  in  the  farm  home.  Just  think 
ot  the  steps  most  farm  women  must 
make  to  the  well  or  spring  for  water, 
and  tlie  hard  work  it  is  «arrying  it  in. 
Then  most  of  it  must  he  carried  out 
again  and  nearly  always  keeps  a  wet 
place  in  the  vard.  which  in  summer 
draws  the  flies  and  in  winter  is  a  dan- 
gerous sheet  of  ice.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  we  had  water  and  sink  put  in 
the  house.  Running  water  is  nicest,  but 
if  vou  can't  have  this,  then  well  water 
can  be  pumped  into  a  tank  or  large  bar- 
rels, or  rain  water  can  1)8  run  from  the 
roof  into  barrels:  this  ii  the  cheapest, 
and  if  kept  well  covered  is  nice  for  most 
anything.  The  pipe  to  carry  the  water 
from  the  sink  can  empty  on  the  groimd 
200  or  300  feet  from  the  house  and  is 
better  than  being  dashed  in  the  yard. 
The  sink  with  water  certainly  is  a  great 
help  on  wash  days.  The  cost  depends 
on  what  kind  of  sink  is  used  and  how 
far  the  water  must  be  piped.  The  farm 
men  can  dig  the  ditches  at  odd  times, 
and  do  most  of  the  work  putting  in 
pipes. 

Miss  R.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.  —  My 
neighbor  tells  me  that  i.o  one  thing  was 
ever  installed  in  her  kitchen  that  re- 
duced her  work,  especially  in  winter, 
so  materially  as  her  electric  lights  do. 
Her  husband  did  all  the  wiring  him- 
self, and  installed  the  system  exactly 
as  they  wanted  it.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  kitchen,  but  lights  the  entire  house 
and  the  barns,  so  that  if  they  come  home 
at  night  they  drive  up  l)€side  the 
veranda,  step  into  thf»  kitchen,  and.  by 
simply  turning  a  switch  light  up  the 
house  or  barn. 

But  it  is  the  kitchen  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  we  are  dealing  at  pres- 
ent— no  lamps  ever  need  be  washed  or 
filled,  and   the   light   is   infinitely    more 
satisfactory  than  would  be  possible  with 
any   lamp,   even   with   the   most   scrupu- 
lous   care.      Accidents    are     impossil>le, 
either    from    children    or    their    elders; 
and   any    work   whatever   that   must   be 
done   before  daylight   or  after  dark,  is 
greatly    facilitated   and    rendered   much 
more  pleasant  as  well,  by  plenty  of  good 
light.        Another    point    is    too   good    to 
omit;  a  light  properly  placed  in  a  dark 
closet    or    cupboard    is    of    Inestimable 
value    in    locating   a    particular    article 
wanted  In  a  hurry. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings  what 
Is  more  depressing  than  the  average 
dim.  smoky  old  kerosene  lamp?  What 
can  add  more  of  genuine  good  cheer 
than  a  clear,  soft,  evon  light  that  pene- 
trates every  corner  and  effectually  dis- 
pels the  last  bit  of  gloom? 


We  have  the  vacuum  sweeper  also, 
which  is  even  better  than  the  carpet 
sweeper,  as  it  takes  up  more  dust.  Then 
we  have  the  vacuum  cleaner,  which  is 
certainly  a  gold  mine  at  house  cleaning 
time. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  also  about 
our  furnace.  On  the  coldest  day  in  win- 
ter we  are  warm  any  place  in  our  house, 
up-stairs  or  down,  and  our  house  is 
large,  too.  The  amount  of  coal  required 
for  upkeep  is  small;  in  fact,  sometimes 
I  think  it  does  not  require  as  much  coal 
for  the  furnace  as  it  does  for  an  ordi- 
nary slack  burner.  Then  there  is  sj 
much  time  saved  in  not  having  to  be 
always  putting  in  coal  or  taking  out 
ashes,  as  one  coaling  in  the  morning  will 
mostly  last  all  day  unless  the  weather 
is  extremely  cold,  and  the  ashes  have  to 
be  lifted  just  once  a  week.  I  do  not 
know  just  how  much  it  cost  to  install 
our  furnace,  but  feel  sure  it  has  paid 
for  itself  many  times  in  labor  and  fuel 
saved. 


water;  also  have  hot  and  cold  water  in 
the  laundry  and  kitchen.  We  do  not 
have  a  stove  in  the  laundry,  because  the 
water  is  heated  in  our  range,  which  has 
an  "L"  water  front  and  heats  the  water 
very  quickly.  With  the  engine  we  run 
the  washer,  cream  separator,  churn  and 
butter  worker  combined,  ice  cream 
freezer  and  grindstone.  The  cost  of  the 
engine  was  $45,  washer  $20,  churn  and 
butter  worker  combined  $34.  The  con- 
cre:te  work  we  did  ourselves,  so  that 
only  amounted  to  a  few  dollars.  Now  I 
can  do  most  of  the  work  myself.  We 
feel  well  repaid  for  our  investment.  We 
would  not  give  it  up  for  twice  the  cost. 


Mrs.  A.  T.,  Ulster,  Pa.  —  I  cannot 
think  of  any  one  thing  that  saves 
me  so  many  steps  and  so  much 
hard  labor  as  my  new  white  en- 
ameled sink.  It  is  18x36  Inches  and 
tost  $2.25  at  a  mail  order  house.  The 
pipe  was  10  cents  a  foot  and  is  burled 
in  a  deep  ditph  so  the  water  is  carried 
away  from  the  house.  We  have  a  set  of 
stocks  and  dies  and  my  husband  cut  the 
pipe  and  installed  sink  and  pump.  We 
purchased  our  sink  because  it  was  such 
hard  work  to  carry  the  water  away,  and 
in  winter  it  was  very  disagreeable  to 
put  on  rubbers,  sweater,  hat  and  mit- 
tens so  many  times  a  day  and  wade  out 
through  the  snow  to  empty  waste  water. 


The  men  and  children  can  now  waah 
without  getting  water  on  the  floor  ana 
it  does  not  need  cleaning  so  often,  it 
also  helps  out  on  wash  day  when  we 
are  all  tired.  It  makes  everything 
easier,  as  I  use  It  all  day  and  every  day 
and  would  be  lost  without  it.  I  have 
white  oilcloth  pasted  on  the  wallpaper 
back  of  sink.  It  is  very  easy  to  clean; 
a  damp  cloth  with  a  little  soap  will  take 
all  dirt  off.  I  think  a  white  sink  with 
white  oilcloth,  if  kept  shining  and  clean, 
is  ornamental  as  well  as  very  useful 
It  also  makes  the  home  look  nicer  since 
we  have  a  large  kettle  to  put  peelings 
and  other  scraps  in  so  there  is  not  one 
thing  around  to  breed  flies  In  summer, 
or  make  it  unsightly  in  wimter. 


Must  Know  Fabrics  \Vhen 
Removing  Stains 

EVKLYX  G.  HALLIDAY. 

To  remove  stains  successfully  from  all 
kinds  of  fabrics  without  injuring  the 
fabrics  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  that  animal  fibres  are  readily  de 
stroyed  by  alkalies,  while  vegetable 
fibres  are  attacked  by  all  but  the  weakest 
acids,  but  are  not  affected  by  alkalies 

To    remove    stains    from    cotton    and 


H.  McK.,  Mercer,  Pa. — One  of  the 
greatest  labor  saving  devices  we  have, 
and  one  that  is  within  the  reach  ol  al- 
most any  one's  pocketbook.  is  the  carpet 
sweeper.  I  think  few  women  realize,  un- 
less they  have  tried  it.  how  much  easier 
It  Is  to  sweep  with  a  carpet  sweeper 
than  with  a  broom.  The  dustless  dust 
mop  is  another  great  convenience.  With 
carpet  sweeper  and  dust  mop  we  can 
keep  our  floors  in  good  order  with  only 
an  occasional  sweeping  with  a  broom,  | 
and  a  lot  of  time  and  back  ache  is  saved.  | 


Mrs.  H.  D.  S.,  Schnecksville,  Pa. — 
There  are  three  labor  saving  devices 
which  1  should  "find  hard  to  get  along 
without,  and  all  three  are  so  inexpensive 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  practically 
every  farm  woman.  The  first  is  a  wire 
dish' drainer.  Dishes  well  washed,  thor- 
oughly rinsed  with  hot  water  and 
drained  dry  are  just  as  clean  as  those 
wiped  with  the  most  spotless  of  towels. 
I  wipe  only  my  silver,  and  I  calculate 
that  my  drainer  saves  me  at  least  five 
minutes  each  time  I  wash  dishes. 

My  second  helper  is  a  tea  wagon.  It 
was  made  from  an  old-fashioned  wash- 
stand,  such  as  can  be  found  in  almost 
every  farm  house,  in  the  attic.  The 
narrow  back-board  and  one  towel  rack 
were  remove<l,  and  the  top  edged  with 
a  narrow  molding.  The  other  rack  was 
left  to  serve  as  a  handle,  A  shelf  under, 
neath,  about  a  foot  from  the  fioor,  was 
raised  to  a  foot  beneath  the  top.  Then 
the  stand  was  fitted  with  wheels  from 
an  old  baby  carriage.  This  contrivance 
saves  me  many  steps  each  day,  I  can 
take  in  an  entire  meal  in  two  trips,  and 
sometimes  only  one  is  necessary,  and 
the  same  is  true  in  clearing  the  table. 
As  we  used  what  we  had  at  hand,  our 
tea   wagon    represents    no   cash    outlay. 

My  third  article  is  a  dumb-waiter  from 
the  cellar  to  the  kitchen.  It  comes  up 
just  at  the  end  of  my  kitchen  table  and 
does  away  with  much  running  up  and 
down  stairs.  My  husband  made  It  for 
me  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  dollars. 

Mrs.  E.  M.,  Denmark,  la. — As  I  have 
a  number  of  small  children  I  found  my 
washings    were    getting    bigger    than    I 
<  ould  manage  without  help.  .  As  my  hus- 
band already  had  a  small  gasoline  en- 
gine for  pumping  we  decided  to  get  a 
power  washer,  and  bought  a  2-tub  affair. 
The    tubs    are    cypress,    mounted    on    a 
I'-bar  steel  frame,  so  that  it  should  last 
for  many  years.    It  cost  $35  at  our  hard- 
ware dealer's.    I  find  with  this  machine 
1  can  get  through  with  my  washing  In 
about  half  the  time  It  takes  by  hand,  and 
most  of  the  hard  work  Is  done  by  the  en- 
gine.   The  outfit  has  a  good  wringer  at- 
tached that  can  he  set  in  four  different 
positions  and  will  turn  forward  or  back- 
ward.    It  has  a  safety  release  lever  so 
if  anything  gets  caught  it  can  be  quickly 
loosened.    The  drain  Is  arranged  so  that 
a  hose  can  be  attached  to  lead  the  wash 
water   away,    thus   saving   much   heavy 
carrying  of  water  in  buckets.    All  work- 
ing parts  are  covered,  so  that  the  clothes 
of  the  one  working  about  the  machine 
will  not  get   caught  and  cause  trouble. 
I  find  that  with  this  machine  blue  Mon- 
day has  lost  mu<h  of  its  wearlsomeness. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Fun  directions  for    making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  '^jj,"**' //JJH*y^**^«^^^^^^ 
oattern      Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.      When  ordering   write    your    name 
^n'd  Yd^ireL^Vn  fCll\t'aL"t'.e'numbf  r  and  sixe  of  each  pattern  you  want    an^  '^^i^adTpA 
each.      Audress,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PMILAU  A.  f  A. 


Mrs.  W.  F.  S.,  Hepburnville,  Pa. — 
Having  a  small  familv,  with  help  scarce 
and  wages  high,  we  decided  the  cheapest 
way  in  the  end  would  be  to  get  an  engine 
to  do  the  hard  work.  As  we  had  no  cel- 
lar under  our  kitchen  the  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  dig  the  cellar.  We  have  a 
reservoir  about  five  or  six  rods  from  the 
house,  where  we  pump  the  water  from 
a  92-foot  well  with  a  windmill;  this  we 
have  had  for  about  twelve  years.  We 
haye  a  bath   room  with   hot  and   cold 


7Mt» — l.adlos'  waisi.  Tut  in  sizes  :W  to 
44  biches  l>u.-i(  ni<-)(siir.-.  Linen.  niHdi-as  ur 
t'rcpp  (!«•  rlilne  can  he  jis.-d  for  this  waist,  with 
the  collar  and  (iifTs  of  couirastlofi^  );<*<>ds. 

«2«2. — (Jills'  middy  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
4.  «J,  8.  lo  and  12  .vears.  The  Mouse  slii)s 
on  over  the  head  and  the  separate  one-pleoe 
skirt  Is  plaited. 

H2U7 — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  Ifi.  IS 
and  liO  years.  The  sleeves  may  he  long  or 
short  and  the  skirt  Is  cut  In   two  Korea. 

Slf»4. — (Jlrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  8.  10.  12 
and  1  i  years.  The  dress  Is  cut  In  one  piece, 
liiis  a  Vest   and  long  or  short  sleeves. 

M300 — T.adlpR*  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  .^^^  to 
4'2  Inches  bust  measure.  This  waist  has  a 
shield   and    long    or   short    sleeves. 


7H4« Ladles'  apron.     Cut   In  sizes  3«».   «" 

and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Linen,  ginghiitn 
or  calico  t-an  be  used  for  this  apron,  with  'li'' 
trimming  of  plain  or  contrasting  goodM. 

TmM».— Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  :.J 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  in 
four  gores  and  closes  at  the  front. 

7H28. — Girls' .dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to  M 
years.  Dress  has  a  plain  gulmpe  and  a  tw" 
goivd  plaited  skirt. 

M210 Ladles'    skirt.      Cut    In    sizes   24   i" 

:\-2  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
four  gores  and  Is  plaited  at  the  sides. 

Kiua. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  sl/f« 
?,(\  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  siiort 
sleeves  may  be  used,  the  blouse  Is  plain  ii'nl 
the  skirt  is  ctit  In  three  gores. 


bur  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  a« 
many  patterns  as  %ve  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  •  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called—'  Every  'Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker" — which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  o  *  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  w« 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


linen,  then,  it  is  quite  safe  to  use  rather 
strongly  alkaline  javelle  water.  This  is 
prepared  by  placing  one  pound  of  wash- 
ing soda  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle  and 
adding  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  To 
this  add  the  clear  liquid  which  separates 
off  when  one-half  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime  is  stirred  into  two  quarts  of  cold 
water  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  settle. 
This  solution  should  be  bottled  and  kept 
in  a  dark  place.  To  remove  stains,  di- 
lute the  javelle  water  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  hot  water,  and  soak  the  stain  in 
the  solution  until  it  disappears. 

Probably  the  best  reagent  for  remov- 
ing stains  from  silk  and  wool  is  3  per 
cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  to  which  is  add- 
ed four  volumes  of  water  and  one  vol- 
ume of  ammonia.  The  stain  should  be 
soaked  in  this  mixture  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  dipped  In  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  bisulphide.  If  the  stain 
is  persistent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat this  treatment  several  times,  expos- 
ing the  fabric  to  the  sun  and  air  between 
treatments. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  add  that 
bleaching  solutions  can  be  used  with 
white  goods  only,  as  any  reagent  which 
will  remove-  stains  will  also  remove 
colors. 

Colorado   Agri.   College. 


means  that  I  have  had  to  make  two  or 
three  trips  to  town  every  week  of  thoee 
nine  months,  and  that  one  or  two  of 
them  were  made  at  night.  Without«the 
cheerful  and  willing  co-operation  of  my 
husband  (and  he  is  not  a  choir  member 
or  especially  fond  of  church  music,  eith- 
er) I  could  not  have  done  this,  as  there 
were  many  rides  which  were  decidedly 
unpleasant  and  sometimes  unsafe,  and 
could  not  be  taken  alone. 

Every  woman  on  a  farm  needs  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  outside  diversion,  and  I 
found  that  doing  the  choir  work  was  no 
more  taxing  than  clubs  and  thimble  par- 
ties, etc.,  but  was  much  more  satisfying 
and  pleasant,  as  well  as  profitable.  .  It 
has  also  made  me  more  careful  of  my 
health  for  I  found  I  could  not  overtax 
myself  and  still  be  able  to  do  my  work 
satisfactorily.  I  think  that  that  has 
really  been  of  more  value  to  me  than  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  I  have  earned. — ^Mrs. 
M.  P.  L.,  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Rye  Flour  Receipts 

For  the  farm  housewife  possessing  an 
abundance  of  rye  flour  and  who  is  de- 
sirous of  saving  wheat  flour  costs,  the 
following  receipts  suggested  by  Miss 
Pearl  MacDonald,  in  charge  of  home 
economics  extension  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station,  should  be  helpful: 
Rye  Griddle  Cake.s. — 2^2  cups  flour 
(half  rye  and  half  wheat),  Va  teaspoon 
salt,  IVi  teaspoons  soda,  2  cups  sour 
milk,  1  egg,  if  desired,  2  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  if  desired.  Egg  and  fat 
can  be  omitted  with  good  resiilts.  Add 
liquid  gradually  to  sifted  dry  inyedi- 
enls.  Beat  to  a  smooth  batter.  If  egg 
is  used,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the 
milk.    Butter  is  added  at  the  last. 

Rye  Gi.nger  Bread. — 1  cup  molasses 
(scant),  1  cup  sour  milk,  2Vj  cups  flour 
(half  rye  and  half  wheat),  IV2  teaspoons 
j^oda,  1.  teaspoon  ginger  (more  If  de- 
sired), y^  teaspoon  salt,  3  tablespoons 
melted  butter.  Mix  soda  with  sour  milk 
and  molasses.  Sift  remaining  dry  in- 
gredients together.  Combine  mixtures, 
add  butter.  Beat  vigorously.  Pour  Into 
a  shallow  buttered  pan.  Bake  25  min- 
utes or  longer  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Rye  Muffins. — Two  cups  flour  half 
rye  and  half  wheat),  ZVj  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  2  table- 
spoons molasses,  1  egg  (2  If  desired),  1 
cup  milk,  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 
Mix  and  sift  dry  Ingredients  together. 
Beat  egg,  combine  with  milk  and  mo- 
lasses. Add  gradually  to  dry  Ingredients, 
beating  until  smooth.  Add  butter.  Bake 
in  hot,  greased  gem  pans. 


Miss  C.  G.,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter 
to  us,  says:   "I  see  Mrs.  E.  S.  wishes  a 
receipt   for    mush.       Here   is    one   that 
never  fails  me:  One  quart  of  granulated 
yellow  corn  meal,  1  small  tablespoonful 
of  salt,  one  pint  each  of  fresh  milk  and 
cold  water.     I  wet  the  meal  with  this, 
then  add  two  quarts  and  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  stirring  continually  until  it 
thickens.     Take  the  spoon  out,  put  on 
the  lid,  set  it  back  where  it  will  continue 
to  boil,  but  not  too  fast,   for  2  Ms   or  3 
hours,   stirring   occasionally.     We   have 
it  for  dinner  or  supper  with  milk,  then 
I  wet  a  dish  with  cold  water  and  pack 
the    rest    in    it    for    frying.       You    can 
smooth  the  top  by  wetting  a  knife  in 
cold  water  and  drawing  it  over  tho  top." 
To  make  mush  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, suggests  taking  2  quarts  of  water, 
l»/»  pints  corn  meal,  Vj  pint  wheat  flour 
and  1  tablespoonful  of  salt.     Let  water 
come  to  a  boil,  mix  meal  and  flour  with 
cold  water  until  thin  enougn  to  stir  in 
water  and  boil  until  it  Is  well  done;  put 
a  little  sweet  milk  in  if  wanted  to  brown 
quickly. 

Mrs  M.  H.  K.,  New  Jersey,  says  that 
she  addtf  raisins  to.  a  portion  of  her 
mush  before  putting  it  In  pans,  to  eat 
with  cream  or  milk  and  sugar. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  E.,  Maryland,  suggests  sub- 
stituting graham  flour  for  the  white 
flour  called  for  in  some  receipts. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  A.,  Pennsylvania,  gives  us 
a  new  idea  when  she  writes:  "On  very 
cold  mornings  I  place  my  bag  of  clothes- 
pins in  the  oven  and  then  when  I  am 
ready  to  hang  out  the  clothes  and  my 
hands  get  cold  I  place  them  among  the 
warm  pins  a  few  minutes  and  then  flnd 
I  can  keep  on  until  nearly  all  the  pieces 
are  up.  I  tried  using  canvas  gloves  but 
they  made  me  too  slow  and  awkward  in 
handling  the  small   pieces." 


Earninfir  Extra  Money    * 

Perhaps  my  way  of  earning  spending 
money  may  not  be  considered  practical 
tor  women  on  the  farm,  but  the  fact  that 
I  have  done  it  much  of  the  time  for  the 
past  25  years  and  yet  lived  on  a  farm 
UVj  miles  from  town,  makes  me  think 
that  there  are  many  other  women  who 
might  earn  money  in  a  similar  way,  if 
they  would  only  think  so. 

Much  of  the  time  since  I  have  been 
married  I  have  either  sung  or  directed 
(and  sometimes  both)  in  the  church 
<  hoirs  of  our  nearest  town,  which  has  a 
population  of  4000.  I. did  not  have  any 
.special  training  for  the  work :  just  a  few 
instrumental  lessons  and  the  same  In 
voice  culture.  When  the  first  offer  came, 
from  my  own  church,  I  told  the  chair^ 
man  of  the  music  committee  that  I  had 
had  no  experience  In  directing  or  train- 
ing a  chorus  choir  and  did  not  feel  quali- 
fied to  attempt  It.  He  answered  frankly, 
saying:  "I  know  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  It,  but  you  have  a  voice;  go 
ahead  and  do  the  best  you  can." 

1  took  the  "bitter  with  the  sweet"  and 
went  ahead  and  did  the  best  I  could,  but 
I  am  sure  I  learned  more  from  that  first 
experience  than  any  member  of  the 
choir.  For  the  nine  choir  months  of  the 
past  year  (we  have  three  months  vaca- 
tion)   my   church  paid   me  $160.     That 


It  Is  a  sign  of  approaching  spring 
when  F.  Z.  H.,  New  York,  asks  us  to 
print  the  formula  for  government  white- 
wash. We  have  always  understood  that 
this  was  made  as  follows:  Take  a  half 
bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake  it  with 
boiling  water;  cover  during  the  process 
to  keep  in  steam;  strain  the  liquid 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer.  Add 
to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  previously  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  3  pounds  of  ground  rice 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in 
while  hot,  half  a  pound  Spanish  whiting 
and  1  pound  of  glue,  previously  dissolv- 
ed by  soaking  in  cold  water,  and  then 
hanging  over  the  fire  in  a  small 
pot  hung  in  a  larger  one  filled  with 
water.  Add  5  gallons  of  hot  water  to 
this  mixture,  stir  well  and  let  it  stand  a 
few  days  covered  from  dirt.  It  should 
be  applied  hot,  for  which  purpose  It  can 
be  kept  In  a  portable  furnace.    0 


Mrs.  A.  V.  B.,  New  York,  asks  us: 
"1.  How  can  I  make  my  cakes  'lighter,' 
and  what  causes  them  to  rise  like  a 
mountain  in  the  middle?  2.  Is  there  any 
way  to  restore  the  color  of  faded 
carpet?" 


Miss  M.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  us: 
"How  do  you  put  up  strained  honey  and 
wax  for  market?  Does  it  sell  best  put 
up  In  small  or  large  quantities?  Where 
do  you  sell  It  and  what  prices  do  you 
charge?" 


rki'a* 


thousmiJs  of SatisfiedUsas'' 

Testify  to  the  eflSciency  and  economy  of  the  Caloric  Pipelfss  Fur- 
nace. WeVe  a  book  of  letters  written  by  people  who  once  struggled 
to  keep  warm  with  stoves  or  old-fashioned  heating  systems  and  who 
finallyinstalledtheone-registerCaloriaThesatisfactiontheseletters 

express  is  absolutely  convincing.  Here  is  one  that  is  typical  of  many . 


1  have  a  lar*.  three^etory.  -^^^^S^^t^^^itS:  K^^ 

MAHLON  FRJETZ,  SeUersville.  Pa. 


in  third  story  rooms  before  7  A.  M 
less  coal  than  any  other  kind 


less  coai  man  any  omer  uuu.       nn^M^^..',  .  ..^.-, — -. 

This  is  concrete,  direct-to-the-point  evidence.  It  estabUshes  tne 


TMOC 


-.-.  WARM  Al* 


PIPELE55 


pURNACe: 


iTiuac 


too 


?* 


'••V'i 


The  Original  Patented  Pipelett  Fmmacc 

'  as  the  most  sensible  and  economical  fur- 
nace built.  Why  not  install  one  in  your 
own  home,  add  to  your  comfort,  lessen  your 
labor  and  cut  your  fuel  cost?  This  can  be  done 
without  inconvenience  at  any  time. 

The  Caloric  heats  from  one  register,  so 
there  is  only  one  register  hole  to  cut  Saves 
35%  of  fuel  because  its  heat  is  direct,  and 
because  a  patented  triple  casing  prevents 
radiation  into  the  cellar.  There  is  no  furnace 
in  the  world  so  easily  installed  as  the  Calonc 
or  so  absolutely  satisfactory.  The  origmal  pipe- 
less  furnace  is  backed  by  a  broad  guarantee. 
There  is  a  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town— see  him  soon. 
If  you  do  not  know  who  be  is,  write  us  and  we  wUl  teU  you. 

Let  as  Mndyoa  a  from  booklet  eontainine 
oar  remarkablm  guarantee. 

The  Monitor  Store  &  Range  Co. 
4625  Gesft  St.  Cmcmnati.  Ohio 


\tl 


Boys'Bloases,Speeial 


These  3  Blouses 
Liffht  Colorinsfs 


ridV"j$i.io 


One  of  the  best  offers  of  its  kind  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  make.  The  Blouses  are  of  a  quality 
found  in  most  stores  at  50c  each.  We  will  sell  them 
only  in  lots  of  3  in  one  size ;  a  in  lif  ht  colorings, 
I  in  dark  eflects— our  selection.  The  patterns  are 
all  neat  and  pretty  and  we  know  you  will  be 
pleased.  Fizes  8  to  15  years.  Tne  3,  deliv- 
ered free  for  |i.  to.  Can  be  returned  AT  ONCE 
if  not  satisfactory  and  money  will  be  promptly  re- 
funded. 


Indoor  Closet 


ore  Comlortable, 
Hciltlifaly  GmreoieBt 

EIlmlnatM  the  ont-door 
priry,  opon  Taolt  and  eai>- 
pool.  which  are  breedlnc 
plaoea  for  germa.  Have  • 
warm,  sanltaxr.  odorleaa 
toilet  ri^t  In  your  honae.- 
Vo  goinc  oat  in  oold  weather. 

g.  boon  to  inval  ida.  Endoned 
^_^^^_  y  State  Board*  ol  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Fnt  It  Anywlier*  InThe  Hooae 

The  teniM  are  killed  by ^a  chemical^  prm 


water  in  the  oonUiner.  which  you  empty  onoe  a 
month.    Abeolntely  no  odor.    Mo  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  •^«f-.  Oloajt  afaaolotelj  gt 
teed.    Write  for  full  deaoriptioa  and  prioe. 


STRAWBRIDQE  &  CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 


80  Days  Trial  of  the  "KASY^ 
Vacnum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  washing 
drags  the  life  out  or  you  by  the 
old  laborious  procesH.  Hee  iiow 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  information. 

DODGE  Sl  ZUILL 

8100  E. Water  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


THIS  COFFEE  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 

We  want  every  man  or  woman  who  enJo.vB 
rich  coffee  to  try  Reld'a  No.  7— roaatedand  cured 
by  a  secret  pro<'**a  which  ellmln«t«ii  many 
objectionable  features.  Praised  by  leadlnK 
physicians.  A  rich,  fragrant  Wend  maklnt;  at 
lea«t  ten  extra  cups  to  the  |H)und.  Our  three 
pound  packaRP  mailed  anywhere  for  |1  (>o. 

!■  artlrrlar  •*•!•  ohal*.  grtmni  •r  pnUrritr4. 

C.  E.  REIB  4  CO..  ItM  Filbert  Street.  Phila..  Pa. 


You  can  easily  earn  $26.00  a 

week -In  fip»r«  TIbm)  aell- 

Ihk  our  beautiful  line  of  waali- 

able  fabrics  to  your  friends  and   nelgbbora.      I>*n*t 

mmmtr    TlHBe-Wnt«    To4l«.T.     Rend    for    Free 

Saritples  and  pnrtirular«.      Referfnce*  I>enlred. 

OM  Colony  ToxWo  Co.,  Oopt.  O.K.,  296  B'wiy,  R.T.  C 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Miss  C.  S..  Pennsylvania,  would  like 
to  know  of  some  ways  to  use  up  fruit 
syrups,  as  they  have  so  much  of  them 
on  hand. 


Tom  a  Faocet— Don*!  Pump 

DUNNINING  water— one  of    the  ci(y« 
sreatett  convenience! — may  now  be 
had  in  every  farm  home. 

DemiDK  Bulletin  No.  P-3.  telli  how      S«nd 

ti.it  and  itud;  thi»  fre«  book — learn  the  labor- 

MvioK  convenience  and  the  ultimata  ec<>n- 

om;        DrniinK    water    •yftemi   hrinR 

(reater    h<iine    comforti    and    ea*ier 

working  conditioni 

The  ikmlaf  Co..  SoIchi.  Ohio. 


SAVE   10    CENTS    A    POUND  USING 

^'^•^l^^o^KEN  COFFEE 


FROW    WHOLESALER     DIRECT 

SMAI.I,  and  broken  beann  of 
remilar  S-V  Coffee.    6  poundn 
delivered    Fr««   wItMn    800 
mile*.  10  ponndn  delivered  with-j 
In  UNio  miles.    Satlsfartloti  guar- 1 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 

6ILLICS  COFFEE  CO..  t33-llf  Waakliiflleo  St..  N.  V. 

Krtahliihe<)   77  Tear* 
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^TIR 

Double  Tread  — Double  Wear 

Our  many  yeara  of  experience  In  Improving  U>p 

double-tread  tires  haa  enabled  us  to  give  the  tl.e 

onsumers  a  tire  that  will  give  bh  much  ruUeR-Af 

far  J-«  tlie  price  of  any  tire  on  tlie  market.    Foll-w 

iiig  are  the  prices    If  you  nend  u»   your  old  tire. 

Jl.Ot)  EXTKA   NON-SKID 


Sizes 

XiixS    

:vix3}i  •  •  • 
:vj>c8>, 

;iix4    

:ilv4 


Plain 
.  ib.m 
..  o.fiO 
..  6.50 
..  8.00 
..    8.00 


Sizes  Plain 

36x4     fS.OO 

34x4^    8.<'0 

36.\4;,    »•'"'« 

3Cx4»3 8-''>" 

37x4>i »W> 


If  vou  have  no  old  tire,  we  will  furnish  you  a 
o.mulete  double  tread  tire  at  the  following  ]>rU*'t> : 


plete 
Sizes  \'Th'v 

:...>i3      *6.tJ0 

H  X3H 71H 

:<ix3H H0« 

I  :i;u4    !»•"« 

;.|.v4    I'MXi 


HiZFS 

36x4      . 
.H4x4^... 
:i'-.x4,'a    . 
3t>x4^a    . 
37xl'a 


•rice 
..110.50 
.  .  11  00 
...  11.50 
...  fJ.OO 
..  12.50 


R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 
337  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  tnlaii  for  deseri]>tive  circular  and 

price  list.    Some  good  territory  slill 

open  for  hutlling  agentt. 


Other  Teopte's  Justness 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
<By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

(Copyright  1»1«.  The  Bobb»-MBrrill  Company) 


.Grade 


Hand  Horn 


No  BaHerics 
Needed 


V 


RIVERSID 

Hand  Horn 

LoDK-life  hardened  ateel    ^ 
mecnanism.     Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
Send  for  FKER  Auto  Book 
Write  house  nearest  yoa. 

D«pt4C345 

a««  York    Chieait    Kintii  City 
Ft.  Wartk    Pgrtiani,  On. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  IngersoU  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.     It  will 

please  you.    The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 

by  the   "GRANGE'*  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Fuctory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Pairt  and  Painting  for  Durability.  ^ 
Bble   inforniation_  FREE  TO^^YCRj^with  Sample  Cards. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

A   COXFIDEXTIAL    CHAT. 

"I  believe,"  said  young  Mr.  Thompson, 
"that  I've  been  owing  you  a  little  bill 
for  some  weeks,  Miss  Dale.  It  had  com- 
pletely slipped  my  mind." 

He  looked  old  and  worn,  Persis 
thought,  more  like  the  man  who  must 
settle  for  the  spring  finery  of  a  family  of 
grown  daughters,  than  a  complacent 
young  husband  paying  for  his  wife's 
first  new  gown  since  the  wedding. 
There  was  a  flatness  in  his  voice  that 
matched  the  weariness  in  his  eyes,  and 
forthwith  a  dozen  questions  raced 
through  her  alert  brain. 

"Well,  Mr.  Thompson.  I  hope  you  like 
the  dress.  I  always  tell  my  customers 
that  Tra  as  anxious  to  please  their  hus- 
bands as  I  am  to  please  them.  Tain't 
fair,  from  my  point  of  view,  to  ask  a 
man  to  pay  out  good  money  for  clothes 
he  just  despises." 

Evasion  is  an  art  possessed  in  its  per- 
fection by  few  of  the  sterner  sex. 

"Mrs.  Thompson  hasn't  worn  the  dress 
yet,"  explained  Mrs.  Thompson's  hus- 
band. "I  dare  say  it's  very  pretty."  He 
had  taken  a  little  roll  of  bills  from  his 
pocket,  but  his  absent  air  showed  con- 
clusively that  he  was  thinking  neither  of 
them  nor  of  his  answer. 

Persis  lowered  her  voice  confidentially. 

"If  I  was  you.  Mr.  Thompson,  I 
wouldn't  encourage  her  in  that  way  of 
doing.  Maybe  it  seems  like  prejudiced 
advice,  coming  from  a  dressmaker,  so, 
but  I  never  could  see  there  was  any  sav- 
ing in  hanging  a  dress  away  in  the  closet 
and  not  getting  any  wear  out  of  it.  till 
it  was  clear  out  of  style.  You  know 
how  it  is  with  young  wives.  They've  got 
their  hearts  so  set  on  having  their  hus- 
bands praise  'em  for  saving  that  they 
make  those  little  mistakes.  You  just 
tell  her  that  you'd  rather  spend  a  little 
more  money,  if  it  came  to  that,  and  see 
her  look  her  prettiest." 

"Mrs.  Thompson  is  not" — began  the 
young  husband  and  broke  off  un- 
certainly. His  troubled  eyes  went 
to  the  kind,  resolute  face  opposite, 
and  the  little  roll  of  greenbacks 
dropped  to  the  floor  unheeded.  "Fact 
is."  said  the  young  fellow,  carried 
away  by  that  impulse  toward  confidence 

Old-lit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  AineHca-E«t»b.l8«.        ^yhlch    the    slght    Of    PcrslS    WaS    likely    tO 

0.  W.  Ingereoll,  265  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N  .Y.  j  inspire  in  the  least  communicative,  "fact 

is  we're  having  the  deuce  of  a  time." 
Persis  nodded  understandingly.  "That 


Tells  all  about  Pairt  and  Painting  for  Durability.    Valo* 

-     nation   FREE  TO  YOU   with  Sampi 
Wriw  me.    DO  IT  NOW.    1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

-Satab.1843. 


ENORMOUS    PROFITS 
TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Products 


TOILKT  AK  riCLhS>,  PERFUMES.  SPICES. 
FLAVORS.  SOAPS.  .VIKDICINES,  AND  SPECIALTIES. 
Over  9l)_bi)t  every  day  sellers.  W  anted  in  every  home. 
Good  repeaters.  Exilusive  teriitoty  to  MEN  OR 
VVO.MEN  All  or  ..pate  time.  Why  be  a  laboring  drudue 
when  vou  can  enter  an  easy,  permanent  business  with 
a  biit  income  '.  NO  CON  TRACT.  NO  RKJ  REQUIRED. 
NEED  NO!  INVEST  ONE  CENT.  OUTFIT  FREE. 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  Full  instructions 
giviMi  Th«!  rhance  i>f  a  lifteliiiie  IK"!!'!  Iiii»»  it  Teriiti-ry 
goiii.'  fait.  Write  fur  paiiiciilsrii  ftiviiiK  age  and  ocnipatiuu. 
Duo  Factories,  Depl.  H.  21,  North  Java,  N.  Y. 


ain't  strange  the  first  year  or  so.  After 
the  honeymoon's  over,  then  comes  the 
getting  acquainted.  I  don't  care  how 
well  folks  have  known  each  <  ther  before- 
hand, they've  got  to  start  all  over  again 
after  they're  married.  But  dont  worry; 
it  don't  take  long  as  a  rule." 

"You  don't  quite  get  my  idea."  Young 
Mr.  Thompson  scowled  at  the  fioor.  "It's 
worse  than  you  think.  I'm  in  a  fix,  a 
devil  of  a  fix.  Part  of  it  I'm  to  blame 
for.  I'm  one  of  those  guys  with  a  s  nse 
of  humor,  you  know.  I'm  the  regular 
George  Cohan  kind,  and  between  my 
practical  jokes  and  some  interfering  old 
maids — I — I   beg  your  pardon 


Persis  picked  up  the  envelope  and 
studied  the  superscription.  It  had 
originally  been  addressed  to  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and'  later  redirected  in  another 
hand  to  the  firm  by  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son w^is  employed.  The  unhappy  hus- 
band explained: 

"Our  men  generally  stop  at  the  Hol- 
lenden when  they  are  in  Cleveland.  I 
never  was  there  in  my  life.  But  Hud- 
scn,  one  of  our  fellows,  blew  in  one 
night  and  noticing  a  letter  directed  to 
W.  Thompson,  he  knew,  of  course,  it 
must  be  for  me.  That's  just  the  sort  of 
'buttinski'  that  Hudson  is.  If  he'd  run 
across  a 'tombstone  with  W.  Thompson 
on  it,  he'd  have  expressed  it  to  me  be- 
fore he'd  eaten  his  dinner.  So  he  told 
the  clerk  he  knew  me  and  sent  the  let- 
ter on  to  the  main  office.  Now,  perhaps 
ycu'll  appreciate  the  rest  of  my  story 
better,  if  you'll  read  the  letter." 

Gratified  by  the  permission,  for  young 
Mr.  Thompson  had  succeeded  in  piquing 
her  curiosity,  Persis  drew  the  enclosure 
from  the  envelope  and  for  an  instant 
studied  the  monogram  at  the  head  of 
the  sheet.  When  her  gaze  dropped  to 
the  address,  her  eyebrows  lifted. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  murmured  young  Mr. 
Thompson.  "  'Tommy  darling.'  Tommy 
is  short  for  Thompson,  I  suppose. 
Tommy-rot.  I  call  it.  You  might  read 
it  aloud  if  you  don't  mind.  It'll  help 
me  to  have  a  realization  of  what  I'm 
up  against." 

"Tommy  darling: 

"Here  I  am  writing  you  again  for 
all  I  promised  myself  that  I 
wouldn't — not  ever.  It  makes  me 
feel  so  dishonorable  when  I  think  of 
Her.  And  then,  dear,  1  think  of  you 
and  everything  else  is  forgotten  for 
a  little  while. 

"That  lovely,  sad,  happy,  heart- 
breaking afternoon  together!  I've 
lived  on  the  memory  of  it  ever  since. 
I  thought  when  we  said  good-by  that 
it  was  for  the  last  time.  I  really 
meant  it,  dear.  But  now  the  thought 
of  never  seeing  you  again  is  like  a 
great  black  wall  shutting  out  every- 
thing bright  and  beautiful.  I'm  not 
brave  enough  to  bear  it. 

"Tell  me  when  and  where  we  can 
see  each  other,  Tommy.  I'm  not 
going  to  think  of  Her,  but  only  of 
you  and  me  and  the  joy  of  loving 
and  being  loved.  "Enid." 

"She  seems,"  observed  Persis  Dale, 
folding  the  letter  carefully,  "to  be  of  a 
real  affectionate  disposition."  Young 
Mr.  Thompson  passed  the  comment  over 
without  remark. 

"They  gave  me  the  letter  at  the  office. 
It  was  pretty  near  a  month  after  it  was 
written  and  I  judged  the  two  of  them 
had  seen  each  other  before  that,  and  one 
lost  letter  wouldn't  matter.  And  then 
it  occurrred  to  me  that  I'd  have  a  little 
fun  with  Molly.     Get  me?" 

Persis'  look  indicated  understanding 
rather  than  approval. 

"You  can't  think  worse  than  I've  said 
to  myself  a  thousand  times.     I  put  the 


"I'm  not  partial  to  'em  myself,"  smiled    letter  in  my  pocket,  and  I  had  it  all  fig- 


Build  Your  Own  Mixer 


FREE 
PUKt 


Or.  roa  eaa  bay  th«  e«inpl«t«  machin*  of  oa.  Sava  bis 
.money  nithw  way.  Pricea  tll.liO  up.  We  furnish  frea 
plana  aloos  witb  oar  iron  part*  ao  y  uu  can  build  yoar  owa 
mixer  at  amrnll  coat.  Sheldon  Ratcb  Uixeraaava  their 
eoatoD  a  ainsle  iob.  Ideal  for  farm  oa*.  Made  by  a  far- 
mer for  farmera.  HU21-2eabie  faataminute.  Kaap 
1  to6  men  buay.  Do  worV  •Qual  to  $400  mixera. 

Oat Fr««  Catrlocand  Special  Offer 

Bhowa  our  f  ulnineof  mixera  which  are  sold 
direct  to  you  on  atrona  sruarantee.  30 
ftrial-Tenmun  w 

to  accept  our 
I  help  yoa  aacur* 


«.^ 


Persis   re-assurlngly. 

There  was  an  instant  of  understand- 
ing silence.  "Well,  anyway,"  groaned 
the  young  man,  "with  a  little  outside 
help.  I've  queered  myself  for  good. 
And  that's  tough  on  a  chap  not  a  year 
married,  believe  me." 

He  stared   at  the   floor   gloomily  and 

'.•^°5;V:5°««nt^riXt  !  when   he   lifted    his   eyes,   she   saw    the 

ur  apacial  offer  which  will  .       ,  .1  n.  <i-«r  u„<^ 

Taa^ichlna.atllttleor.n*       whOlC    StOry    OU    ItS    Way.  YoU    WOUldU  t 

call  Thompson  an  unusual  name,  would 


>11^", 


chance  to  make  tlQto  $20  a  day 
atUwinyoaraoetion.  Wrttvtodar, 

•NKLOOM  Mra.co. 

«  ftt»4  NahmvlM.  N«b. 


MixYour  Own  Concrete 


$1 100  Down  Secures  Farm 
20  Cows,  Pair  Horses  and 

waaoiin.  mowinj?  marhlhe,  hor«e  rake.  plow,  harrow, 
harue<«8en.  dairy  utenatle.  etc..  etc.;  114  acres,  75  tillable, 
nearly  level,  and  free  from  atone:  80-cow.  aprlnsr- 
waten-d  pasture:  woodlot.  and  l50-tre«  nuKar  maple 
irrove;  9-room  house.  Imrn  and  carrtaK*  hou»e;  only  3 
mllen  to  live  village,  fi  chtircbes,  high  Bfhool.  Hlate 
AxrloiiUural  School  and  World's  two  larKe<>t  n\llk 
Mlilppinn  Htattona  Owner  having  another  farrri,  maken 
l<rv  price.  |3H(n»  for  all.  with  |11«»  down,  easv  terms. 
fiea  pattf  IZ'-  Peace  and  Plenty  CataloKU*-,'  copy  mailed 
tnee.  K  A.  HPHOVT  farm  AGENCY.  Dept.  18W, 
\jkbA  Titla  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 
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KW.CATS.CmCKf  KS I  il »I  ■  ■    I J I 


Wlt\  TOUCH 
■KmitfTfBWITH 

«*0^     SU    aiOO*<ri|  I  o 


TABLETS 


NO  MIXING 

READY  TO  FEtO 

ASK  YOUR  SUPPLY 

OCALCff 


'One  of  the  commonest.  I  should  say." 

"And  there's  nothing  so  strange  about 
'W.  Thompson'  that  you'd  strain  your 
neck  getting  another  look  at  it  on  a 
sign.  Half  the  men  you  meet  are  named 
William,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Walters 
and  the  Warrens,  and  the  new  crop  of 
Woodrow    Wilsons." 

Persis'  murmur  of  agreement  was  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  encourage  the  flow 
of  confidence,  not  to  check  it. 

"I^ook  at  that."  Young  Mr.  Thompson 
pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
slammed  it  down  on  the  table.  "There's 
the  proof  that  I'm  a  hound  and  a  black- 
guard and  that  hanging  would  be  too 
good  for  me.  At  least  that's  what  all 
the  women  tell  my  wife.  And  take  it 
from  me,  they  know." 


ured  out  how  she'd  find  it  and  ask  me 
about  it,  and  then  read  it  and  be  angry 
for  about  half  a  minute.  And  I  took  it 
foi  granted  that  I  was  going  to  be  right 
there  to  explain  and  that  I'd  have  the 
laugh  on  her  before  she  had  the  chance 
to  get  to  feeling  real  bad.  It  looked 
awful  funny  to  me.  It's  a  great  thing  to 
have  a  man-size  sense  of  humor." 

Persis  was  too  Interested  to  smile. 

"Then  the  weather  got  warm  and  I 
changed  to  another  suit  and  forgot  to 
change  the  letter.  I'd  laid  several  little 
plots  to  help  her  to  find  it,  like  sending 
her  to  my  pocket  for  postage  stamps, 
but  she  didn't  fall  to  'em,  and  finally 
the  letter  got  to  be  an  old  story.  I  pretty 
nearly  forgot  all  about  It.  When  she  did 
find  It,  I  was  off  on  a  trip  and  she'd 
talked  the  thing  over  with  all  the  old 
women  In  the  neighborhood  before  I  got 
back."  He  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair.  "Explain!  Well,  she  thinks  it's 
a  mighty  slim  story,  and  the  deuce  of 
It  is  that  she's  right.  Any  darn  fool 
could  make  up  a  better  one." 

"I  b'lleve  you  could  have  done  better 
yourself,"  Persis  suggested  smoothly,  "if 
you'd  been  In  the  story  business." 

The  young  fellow  looked  at  her.  and  a 
quick  flush  swept  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 


MAKING  SURE 
OF  YOUR  CAR! 

The  maker's  name  on  a  u»ed  car  Is  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  biRBest  par*  of  the 
iU»ry  hinges  on  WHERK  YOU  BUY  the 
used  car.  In  addition  to  the  maker's  name 
we  have  our  own  good  name  to  safeguard 
—and  we're  selfish  enough  to  guard  our 
jiame  more  than  hte.  So  you  may  be  very 
Hure  of  any  car  you  buy  from  us— for  we 
have  to  be  sure  of  the  car  before  we  offer 
it  to  you  I 

Autos  $150  to  $600 

SBND  FOR  OUR  NKW^  BIG 
AUTO  CATAL.OG  B. 

It's  free,  full  of  auto  Information,  prtces 
on  every  car  we  have— whether  It  Is  a  roadster, 
limousine,  touring  car.  truck  or  delivery 
wa«on  Best  of  all,  whrn  you  buy  from  us 
yuu  save  at  least  25  to  50«)fc.  Mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  Catalog  B. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

V\rorld*s  Largest  Auto  Dealera 

203-20S    No.    Broad    St.,    Phlla. 

>OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0( 


Sixty  days'  free  trial.  This 
Simplex  pneumatic  system, 
wltli  pressure  tank  in  cellar,  adds  great 
convenience  to  country  home  life.  Other 
sizes  as  low  priced  in  proportion. 

Water  Systems  of  Every  Kind 

WelouUd  tanks,  towers,  and  water  sup- 
ply systems  lor  every  purpose.  We  can 
furnish  a  system  to  take  care  of  your 
home,  barn,  stock,  etc.,  and  meet  every 
requirement.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
ask  for  special  circular  No.  104. 
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Get  my  bUr  book  and  sample  of  Brown  Fence. 
Coinpurc  our  prices  and  qualKy  with  others.  Wei 
save  you  Hii;  Money.  Prteaa  t3c  par  Rod  uj^ 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIOHT  PREPAIO 
We  use  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
Wire.  J50  styles — Hog,  Sheen,  Poultry.  Horse. 
Cattle.  Rabbit  Fence — Oatea.Xawn  Fence.  Steel 
Poets  and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  big 
money  savltig  catalog  and  sample  to  test — free. 

THE BROWNFENCC  «  WIRE  CO.         •> 
DEPi;253  -         -  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  I 
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HORSK-NION.DULL- 
STRONO,  PIO-TIOHT. 


Made  of  Open  Hearth  wlrr 
beavily  galvanised— aatronK 
durable,  long-lasting,  ruat-rc 
Bistlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  tbt- 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  o(  our  bi^  valuee 
S«-lneh  Not  PeiiM  -  1  SVo  a  rotf 
47-iiMh  Psrm  Pane*-  S4m«  a  rod 
4S-lneh  Poultry  Peiw*  •  S»X«  •  red 
Special  Prieea  en  Oalv.  Rarbed  Wire 

I  and  Metal  Pence  Posta.    Oar  Catolos  ahows  inu 
styles  and  heights  of  Farm. Poultry  andXawn  Fenct 
at  money-Bavlng  prices.    Write  to-day.    It's  tree. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  224    HWunola,  Ind. 
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Cheap  as  Wood  S?e"LTw"n 

and  Farm  Tence*    Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  maRufacturera*  pricea. 

WRITS  rOK  FBEE  CATALOd 

|IP-T(M>ATC  MFG.  CO.      965  IM  St       Tern  BMle.  laf. 


GRASS  SEED  £!£! 

Pure  Qualltlea.  Wonderful  values.  Profits  divided  with 
customers.  Clover  $8.26  per  bu.  Timothy  $2.28.  AlslKe 
Clover  and  Timothy  $4.00.  Sweet  Clover  $3.75.  Alfal- 
fa $7.00.  Other  seeds  In  proportion.  All  sold  subjf '^ 
aovoraiDMit  tMt  uoder  >n  sbaaluto  inon«r-ba«k  vuarmatM.  W*  v. 
■pwlaUato  In  arua  and  fleld  Mada.  Sand  todikir  for  oar  bW  proflt 
•harliur.  monar-Mvlna  SERD  GUIDE  whleh  ajH>>><>*-  All  ir<-' 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  639  CUcato.Ui. 


Our  Barter  Column 


This  column  is  for  our  Subscribers  only— no  Real 
Estate  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  2  cents  per 
word:  no  advertisement  less  than  60  cents. 

'Tlabllaa  for  sale.  25  varieties  fl. 00,  or  exchange  f'lr 
■■-'  Candldum  llllics  and  others.  Mas.  Howaud 
Hoi.sin<;kr,  Denton.  Md. 

Chirk*.  Davold  chicks.  Headquarters  for  brown  and 
white  I.#gliornH;  Rocks  and  MInorcas.  General 
utility  stock.  Broilers  7c  tip.  Write  for  further  i^i- 
formation  to  C.  J.  Htrawhkr.  Liverpool.  Pa. 

For  Rent,  farm  at  $10  per  month,  can  lewse  or  have 
option  to  buy.  3fl  acres,  dwelling,  bam,  nlen'.v 
bearing  fruit  trees,  large  timber,  wood  free.  In  C*  (il 
County,  Md.  Productive  land,  healtbfui  section. 
Apply  C  Tavix)r.  &629  Adlson  St..  Philadelphia 

Pbonoarnph  Record*.  Oet  rid  of  your  old  fo  ir 
minute  records  that  you  are  tired  of  hearWix 
Send  us  !2  four  minute  cylinder  records  that  are  not 
scratched  nor  foken  and  |1.00,  and  we  will  aendjrou 

B repaid  12  different  records.    Send  by  panel  pdQ  to 
>.  w  uoovMMe,  Ricbfleld,  P». 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


"That  sounds,"  he  began  breathlessly, 
•that  sounds  as  if  you  took  stock  in  me 
in  spite  of  the  way  things  look." 

"I've  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
looks  are  deceiving  whether  you're  talk- 
ing about  women  or  just  things."  Per- 
sis studied  the  address  again  and  com- 
pressed her  lips.  "See  that  this  letter 
don't  get  lost,  strayed  or  stolen,"  she 
directed,  with  that  instinctive  assump- 
tion of  authority  which  is  the  badge  of 
the  competent.  "We  might  find  it  useful 
in  clearing  things  up." 

The  young  man's  ruddy  color  rose 
again.  "Then  you  think—"  he  faltered 
and  broke  off. 

"I  think  that  when  folks  act  fair  and 
square  their  lives  ain't  going  to  be  ruined 
by  a  little  mistake.  Of  course  it's  coing 
10  be  cleared  up.  Careful,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. You  seem  to  be  stepping  on  a  lot  of 
money.  And  it  must  belong  to  you,  be- 
cause I  can't  afford  to  carpet  my  room 
with  greenbacks." 

His  answering  laugh  showed  the  con- 
tagion of  her  optimism.  Young  Mr. 
Thompson  picked  up  his  money  and  paid 
his  bill.  "I'm  going  home  and  coax 
Molly  into  putting  on  that  new  dress," 
he  declared  boyishly.  "It's  the  first 
dress  I  ever  bought  for  her,  and  I'm 
irazy  to  see  how  she  looks  in  it." 

Persis  approved  the  suggestion.  "But 
don't  be  discouraged  if  she  needs  a  lot 
of  coaxing.  It's  as  natural  for  women 
to  primp  and  fuss  and  fix  their  hair  up 
pretty  ways  when  they're  feeling  happy 
jis  'tis  for  plants  to  put  out  leaves  in 
the  spring.  But  heavy  hearts  are  like 
winter  weather.  If  you  want  any  blos- 
soms in  December,  you've  got  to  work 
for  'em."  She  wrote  "received  payment" 
beneath  Mr.  Thompson's  bill  and  went 
to  the  secretary  for  the  change.  Young 
Mr.  Thompson  pocketed  his  forty-five 
cents  and  detained  the  hand  that  ten- 
dered it. 

"Look  here,  Miss  Dale,"  he  said, 
"you've  braced  me  up  wonderfully.  I 
feel  more  like  a  man  and  less  like  a 
feather-bolster  than  I  did  when  I  came 
in.  I  wonder  if  you  couldn't—"  He 
hesitated  and  pressed  her  fingers  per- 
suasively. "Couldn't  you  manage  to 
drop  a  hint  to  Molly  about  appearances 
being  deceptive,  you  know?" 

"I'll  say  more  than  that  before  I'm 
done  with  her,"  Persis  promised  briskly. 
And  they  shook  hands  over  again,  and 
young  Mr.  Thompson  departed  with  an 
alert  step  that  argued  a  corresponding 
lightness  of  heart.  And  because  Persis 
Dale  was  a  woman  of  action,  she  sat 
down  at  the  secretary  and  penned  a  let- 
ter to  a  total  stranger,  to  Mr.  W.  Thomp- 
son, care  of  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleve- 
land. The  letter  Itself  was  brief  and  to 
the  point: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  should  like  to  know  if  you  are 
expecting  word  from  a  young  woman 
named  Enid.  In  case  you  are,  kind- 
ly communicate  with  the  under- 
signed. "Yours  truly, 

"Persis  Dale" 


all  jumped  overboard.  And  it  was  an 
English  ship  that  found  the  old  captain, 
and  he  was  just  raving  when  they  took 
him  aboard.  I  can  remember  him  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  There  was  a  blue 
anchor  tattooed  on  his  hand,  and  I 
thought  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world.  But  then  he  was  as 
sensible  as  anybody." 

"Yes,  he  was  all  right  in  his  later 
days,  but  when  he  first  cr.me  home  from 
England,  he  had  lots  of  queer  ways 
about  him,  I've  heard  my  mother  say. 
And  as  long  as  he  lived,  he'd  stand  off 
and  stare  at  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  there  wasn't  nothing  with  his 
eyes  kind  of  fixed,  and  it  was  enough  to 
make  your  hair  rise  up  to  look  at  him.' 

"I  don't  wonder,  poor  soul.  I  guess 
if  we'd  seen  what  he  had,  there'd  be 
times  when  it  would  all  come  back  to 
us.    By  the  way,  Thomas,  seeing  as  you 


row  off  th%  Lord  knows  where.  If  I 
had  a  comfortable  room,  somewheres," 
continued  Joel,  with  the  noble  resigna- 
tion of  conscious  martyrdom,  "and  a  lit- 
tle stove  so's  I  could  get  my  meals,  then 
I'd  know  just  what  to  expect,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  to  ask  no  odds  of  nobody. 

Persis  had  listened  to  similar  propo- 
sitions before.  It  was  a  perennial  threat 
which  in  the  passing  of  years  had  lost 
its  power  to  terrify.  Yet  with  the  in- 
evitable feminine  impulse  to  smooth  the 
feathers  of  ruffled  masculinity,  she  be- 


gan, 


'When  I  drove  by  Susan  Fitzger- 


go  right  past  the  post-office,  I'll  ask  you 
to  mail  this  letter.  I  want  it  to  be  sure 
to  get  off  the  first  mall." 

Thomas  tacitly  accepted  the  commis- 
sion by  holding  out  his  hand  for  the  let- 
ter. Then  he  read  the  superscription. 
"W.  Thompson!  Why,  there's  a  W. 
Thompson  In  Clematis." 

"This,"  replied  Persis,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  her  tone  would  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  young  Mr.  Thompson,  "this 
is  a   different  one." 

Thomas  waited  to  hear  more,  but  no 
further  particulars  were  vouchsafed.  He 
felt  mildly  aggrieved.  "Didn't  know 
you  had  acquaintances  in  Cleveland, 
he  suggested  by  way  of  a  stimulus  to 
confidence. 

"I  haven't  many."    Persis  compressed 
her   lips,   and   Thomas  looked   again   at 
the  envelope..    The  sense  of  elation  due 
to  the  discovery  that  Persis  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  insanity  of  Captain  Silas 
Hardin  lightly,  was  eclipsed  by  a  new 
anxiety.     Persis   had   friends   of  whose 
existence  he  was  unaware.     She  corre- 
sponded   with    men    in    distant    cities. 
These  apparently  trivial  facts  took  on 
greater  import  as  he  mused.     His  own 
chances    to    win    her,    dishearteningly 
small  at  the  best  of  times  in  view  of 
his  checkered  record,  suddenly  sank  be- 
low the  level  of  insignificance  and  ceased 

to  exist. 

He  looked  across  at  Persis  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  table.  She  had  picked  up 
a  piece  of  sewing,  but  her  look  of  absorp- 
tion showed  that  her  trained  fingers 
were  doing  their  work  without  the  super- 
vision of  the  brain.  Nor  could  he  fiat- 
ter  himself  that  her  thoughts  were  of 
him.  He  was  a  modest  man,  but  for  the 
moment  he  resented  with  bitterness  the 
self-evident  fact  that  she  was  tempo- 
rarily oblivious  to  his  presence. 

He  got  to  his  feet,  pushing  back  his 
chair  noisily.  "Maybe  I'd  jetter  be  go- 
ing so's  your,  letter  will  be  dead  sure 
to  get  to  the  post-officf  on  time,"  ho  said, 
his  voice  harsh  with  disappointment. 

Persis  stooped  to  bite  a  thread. 
"Thank  you,  Thomas,"  she  answered 
placidly.  "I'll  be  easier  in  my  mind 
when  I  know  it's  mailed." 


aid's  yesterday  morning — " 

Joel  set  down  his  coffee  cup  with  an 
emphasis  that  splashed  the  tablecloth. 

"That'll  do,  Persis.     I'll  tell  you  once 
for  all  that   I  won't  have  that  woman 
here.     I  can  go  hungry  if  it  comes  to 
that,  but  I  won't  stand  for  your  putting 
that  old  maid  up  to  set  her  cap  for  me." 
"Goodness,  Joel,  Susan  hasn't  any  rea- 
son in  life  to  want  to  marry — anybody." 
Persis  had  come  very  near  an  uncompli- 
mentarv  frankness,  but  h.er  native  tact 
had  suddenly  asserted  itself  and  made 
the  statement  general. 
Joel  smiled  satirically. 
"Maybe  you  know  better'n  I  do  about 
that,  and  then  again,  maybe  you  don't," 
he  replied  darkly.     Then  with  a  rever- 
sion   to    his    air   of    injury,    he    added: 
"Here's   Hornblower    come   for   you    al- 
ready." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thrifty  Mrs. 
Hornblower  had  dispatched  her  husband 
for  Persis  at  the  earliest  hour  permissi- 
ble, resolved  to  prove  the  economy  of  her 
scheme  by  adding  to  the  activities  of 
the  day  at  both  ends.  Persis,  quite  aware 
.ol  her  patron's  purpose,  smiled  compre- 
hendingly  and  proceeded  to  clear  the 
table  without  undue  haste  or  excite- 
ment. Mr.  Hornblower  had  waited  full 
thirty  minutes  before  she  came  lightly 
down  the  path  and  with  unruffled  seren- 
ity bade  him  good  morning. 

"Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  but  you 
were  half  an  hour  ahead  of  the  time  I 
said." 

Robert  Hornblower,  who  had  that  re- 
pressed and  submissive  air  not  infre- 
quent in  husbands  whose  wives  make  a 
boast  of  their  womanly  subjection,  mum- 
bled that  It  didn't  matter.  As  he  helped 
her  to  her  seat,  Persis  noticed  that  he  had 
lost  fiesh  since  she  had  seen  him  last, 
and  that  some  plow-share,  sharper  than 
that  of  time,  had  deepened  the  furrows 
that  criss-crossed  his  sagging  cheeks. 
"How're  the  crops  coming  on?"  she 
asked,  as  she  settled  herself  beside  him. 
"Fine!"  Mr.  Hornblower  spoke  with  a 
lack  of  reserve  unusual  in  his  ressi- 
mistic  profession.  "Potatoes  ain't  quite 
up  to  last  year,  but  the  corn  crop's  a 
record  breaker." 

"Mis'  Hornbiower's  knee  trouble  her 
much?" 

"Well,  no,  not  to  say  trouble."     Mr. 
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disengaged  hand  and  cast  a  thoughtful 
glance  at  his  companion.  "She's  a  little 
oneasy  in  her  mind,  though.  Mis'  Horn- 
bU)wer  is.  She's  got  an  idea  in  her  head 
and  it  keeps  her  as  oneasy  as  a  flea.  If 
she  should  open  up  to  you,  maybe  you  d 
see  your  way  to  say  something  kind  of 
quieting." 

"But  what's  she  got  to  worry  about? 
"That's  what  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Horn- 
blower, gesturing  with  his  whip.    "We're 
comf'table    and    prosperous,    ain't    we? 
Maybe  there's   a   way   to   get  more.     I 
don't  say  there  ain't.    But  what's  the  use 
of   more,   when  you   have  got   enough? 
The  house  suits  me  just  as  'tis,  and  my 
victuals  suit  me,  and   my   friends  that 
I've  summered  and  wintered  with,  forty 
years  and  over,  they  suit  me,  too.    What 
do    I    want   of   a    villa,   or    of   trips  to 
Europe,   where    folks   talk   all   kinds  of 
gibberish      instead      of      good      United 
States?'" 
"But  I  don't  see  how — " 
"Maybe  she'll  open  up  to  you,"  repeat- 
ed Mr.  Hornblower,  lowering  his  voice 
though  such  a  precaution  was  obviously 
unnecessary.    "Mind  I  don't  say  it  ain't 
a  pretty  scheme.    Anyhow,  it  looks  good 
on  paper.    But  with  me  the  point's  just 
here — enough's  enough." 

{Continued  next  issue.) 


How  to  Make  ^Vax  to  Graft 

Fruit  Trees 
Orchardists  who  expect  to  graft  apple 
trees  this  spring  will  find  the  following 
formula  for  grafting  wax,  recommended 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  satis- 
factory:  Melt  together  until  thoroughly 
mixed  four  pounds  of  resin,  two  pounds 
of  beeswax  and  a  pound  of  tallow.    Pour 
this  mixture  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water. 
Grease  the  hands  with  tallow,  and  when 
the  wax  is  cool  pull  it  like  taffy  until  it 
becomes  light  and  smooth.    It  may  then 
be  shaped  into  balls  or  sticks  and  will 
keep  Indefinitely  in  a  cool  place.    Paraf- 
fine   substituted    for   beeswax    makes   a 
harder  as  well  as  a  cheaper  wax. 


Brief  as  the  letter  was  its  composition 
took  some  little  time.  The  deftness 
which  characterized  Persis  in  most  of 
her  work,  did  not  extend  to  her  episto- 
lary efforts.  She  was  still  puckering  her 
forehead  over  the  page  when  Thomas 
Hardin  knocked.  The  door  was  ajar  and 
slancing  over  her  shoulder,  she  called 
to  him  to  enter. 

"You'll  excuse  me  for  not  getting  up, 
Thomas.  When  once  I  sit  down  to  an 
ink  bottle,  I  stick  to  it  till  I  finish.  I'm 
in  a  hurry  to  get  thistletter  off  tonight." 
She  wrote  the  address  and  dried  the 
ink  by  moving  the  paper  gently  back 
and  forth. 

Thomas'  face  showed  relief.  He  had 
(ome  prepared  to  make  a  painful  dlsr 
(losure  and  the  brief  period  of  waiting 
was  as  welcome  as  similar  postponement 
to  the  possessor  of  an  aching  tooiii  who 
calls  at  the  dentist's  office  and  finds  the 
practitioner  busy.  But  as  Persis  Im- 
mediately proceeded  to  fold  the  letter 
and  seal  the  envelope,  his  respite  was 
brief. 

"Persis,  did  you  know  there  was  in- 
sanity In  my  family?" 

Persis,  applying  a  crumpled  stamp  to 
the  tip  of  her  tongue,  started  violently. 
"Good  gracious,  Thomas,  no!  I  never 
heard  it  mentioned." 

"I  thought  maybe  'twas  my  duty  to 
speak  to  you  about  it.  It  was  my  great- 
uncle.  Captain  SUas  Hardin.  He  was 
my  father's  uncle,  and  he — " 

"Why,  I  know  all  about  him,  Thomas. 
How  he  was  shipwrecked  off  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  somewhere  and  floated 
around  on  a  raft,  and  the  different  ones 
got  crazy  wkb  the  heat  and  thirst  and 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EVE   AND  THE    APPLE. 

Joel  was  aggrieved.  For  the  second 
time  in  a  month  his  sister  was  planning 
to  desert  him.  Putting  the  claims  of  an 
unborn  Infant  before  his  comfort,  Per- 
sis had  basely  abandoned  him  to  the 
wiles  of  Susan  Fitzgerald.  And  now 
she  had  agreed,  though  reluctantly,  to 
do  a  day's  work  for  Mrs.  Hornblower  at 
the  latter's  home.  That  thrifty  house- 
wife had  urged  a  lame  knee  as  her  rea- 
son for  requesting  Persis  to  depart  so 
radically  from  her  usual  custom,  and 
Persis  had  accepted  the  excuse  with 
reservations. 

"Fact  is,  Lena  Hornblower  can  never 
get  It  Into  her  head  that  I'm  a  dress- 
maker and  not  a  sewing  girl,"  Persis 
conflded  to  Joel  at  the  breakfast  table. 
"I'm  not  saying  that  her  knee  ain't  lame, 
but  I  guess  if  she  can  stand  up  to  be 
fltted,  she'd  be  equal  to  getting  In  and 
out  of  a  buggy.  Lena  Hornbiower's  al- 
ways looking  for  a  chance  to  save  a 
penny.  She's  got  an  idea  that  it's  bound 
to  be  cheaper  to  have  your  sewing  done 
at  the  house.  All  I  can  say,"  concluded 
Persis,  buttering  her  toast,  "is  that  she's 
going  to  flnd  herself  mistaken." 

Joel's  abstracted  gaze  Indicated  a  total 
lack  of  Interest  in  the  subject. 

"I've  been  thinking,  he  Remarked  with 
that  suavity  of  manner  as  prophetic  of 
a  storm  as  thunder-claps  In  July,  "that 
I  might  as  well  get  me  a  room  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood.  There's  no 
sense  In  making  a  pretense  that  you're 
keeping  house  for  me  when  you're  gad- 
ding and  gadding,  here  today  and  tomor- 


fence  is 
built  with  one 

Eiece  stay  wires — 
as  a  gradual  and 
effective  tension 
curve  placed  at 
every  intersection. 

The  National  lock  or 
knot  is  formed  in  the 
stay  vmre  and  fastened 
within  the  tension 
curve,  thus  affording 


great  elasticity 
and  prevents 
dipping  of  vrirese 
The  more  the 
famce  is  stretched 
the  more  firmly  the 
stay  is  held  in  place* 

American  Steel 

Fence  Posts  last  a 

lifetime.  Hold  fence 

secure^  against  aU 

I  conditions. 

Sent  FREE— Otir  book 
"How  to  Build  a 
Fence." 

Dtalen  £oery  v&crt 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chlcaco  New  York  PIttslmreh  Cleveland  Denvor 
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Use  NATCO  Drain  TQe— Last  Forever 

Farm  dralnaffe  needs  durable  tile.  Onr  drain  tile  are  made  o( 
best  Ohio  clay,  tkorooi^ly  hard  bunW.  Don't  have  to  dis  'em  np 
to  be  replaced  CTery  few  yeari.  Write  for  pHcea,  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturer!  of  tha  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
_  ABLE  r  LO,  Natco  Building  Tlla  and  Natco  Sewer  P^ 
National  Fire  ProofiBg  Compenf         •  1117  Fokoa  Building,  Pittainirgh,  P^ 
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The  Philadelphia  Milk  Situation 

F.  p.  WILLITS 
President  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association 


PltHtlill 
V.S.MC.  I 
1914 

PitntidlaCNiia 
APIII6  ISIS. 


New  staple  and  felt  reinforcing 
device  makes  hooks  stay  on  longer. 
Ask  your  dealer  forTapatco  book- 
let. Shows  pads  in  colors  and  con- 
tains many  valuable  horse  remedies. 
If  he  hasn  t  it,  ask  him  to  write  us 
direct. 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co. 


Canadian  Branch: 
Chatham,  Ontario 


Greenfield,  Ohio 


Possibly  the  greatest  step  forward 
taken  by  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers' 
Association  is  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
changing  the  form  of  this  association  to 
a  corporate  one,  so  that  we  may  be  better 
able  to  work  as  a  unit  and  obtain  for 
dairymen  their  just  rights.  This  action 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  address  of 
Hon.  John  J.  Dillon.  New  York  Commis- 
sioner of  Foods  and  Markets,  which  was 
given  Feb.  5th  in  Philadelphia,  and 
which  was  reported  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Practical  Farmer.  The  full  address 
has  been  printed  by  the  Association  and 
copies  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  every 
dairyman  who  ships  milk  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market  by  asking  our  secretary, 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 
to  send  them  a  free  copy.  The  weak- 
nesses and  the  general  dissatisfaction  of 
a  gentlemen's  agreement  under  which 
the  Association  has  heretofore  been 
working  were  clearly  demonstrated  by 


increase  in  price  now  will  possibly  pre- 
vent the  retail  price  of  milk  from  later 
reaching  unheard  of  heights  when  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  city  will  nec- 
essarily be  compelled  to  suffer. 

Although  the  public  press  has  in  the 
past  opposed  our  request  for  an  increase 
of  even  10  or  20  per  cent,  we  are  still 
hoping  that  we  may  have  their  support 
in  the  future.  We  have  no  objection  at 
all  to  their  having  had  a  governors'  com- 
mission appointed  to  inve-^tigate  us.  In 
fact,  we  had  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives appear  before  the  Commission 
and  present  to  them*  the  facts  in  the  case 
as  they  stand  at  the  present  time.  We 
cannot  help  but  think  that  the  publicity 
which  we  received  at  that  time  was  bene- 
ficial to  us  in  presenting  our  side  of  the 
case  to  the  consumer,  especially  as  con- 
sumers are  well  aware  at  the  present 
time  of  increases  all  along  the  line,  in 
every  class  of  production. 


Wonderful  opportunity 

—  Send  only  $2.(J0  and 
we  ship  any  Maynard 
Cream  Separator  toyour 
nearest  freight  station. 

•^  Free  30  days*  trial 

Try  it  thirty  days.  Give  it 
the  hardest  use.  If  not  sat- 
isfied with  it.  send  it  back 
freight  collect  and  jret  back 
your$2.00.  But  if  you  like  it 

—  if,  as  WQ  guarantco,  it 
greatly  increaseB  your  daily 
profit,  keep  it  and  take  m 
whole  year  to  pay  1 

Theextra  cow  proHts  you  will 
make  every  clay  from  the  use  of 
the  famous  Mavnard  Separator 
will  easily  take  care  of  tJ»e«» 
small  monthly  payments. 

There  is  a  Mnynard  just  ths 
right  biie  for  every  dairy. 

Pries  as  low  as  tm.M.    Built  to  lait  a  life  timo  -   Iron- 
clad guarantee.    Famous  one-piece  akimminK  device. 

171T>  17  17  f  Get  our  big  new  1917 
tf  MXMliJLJm    Separator  Proposition 

Ready  right  now  1  Send  for  your  copy  Uxlay. 
Spend  no  money  for  any  kind  of  Separator  until 
you  get  our  new  special  proposition. 


The  World' »  Record  "  SO -Pound  Cow.  "  SegU  Fayne  Johanna.     See  article  on  page  110 
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K Upward 
Immbantiio 
^CREAMj 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  ■kimminir  separator  for 
il<i.t)6.  Ooaelv  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
'  Different  from  picture,  which 
illuatrates  larircr  capacity  ma- 
chines.   Sec  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  •anitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  point*. 

AMEMCAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Iw  son  BwBbrMgs.N.T. 


Mr.  Dillon,  and  results  have  proved  that 
in  New  York  State  success  has  only  come 
to  the  producers  after  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  .several  members  withdrawing 
and  thus  weakening  the  whole  structure 
so  that  the  movement  failed.  Likewise 
the  success  of  the  New  York  dairymen 
was  only  accomplished  after  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  milk  shippers  were  In- 
cluded in  the  organization.     We  cannot 


Within  the  last  few  weeks  In  Phlladel 
phla  the  public  press  organized  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  a  plan  which  is  a 
very  instructive  lesson  for  the  dairymen. 
The  selling  price  of  newspapers,  through 
a  concerted  action  of  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lishers, was  doubled  without  protest 
from  the  readers.  As  the  newspapers 
are  the  chief  instruments  of  public 
opinion,  no  unpopular  clamor  was  raised 
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Insures  proper  speed  on 
every  NEW  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator    . 

NINE  people  out  of  ten  turn  the  sepa- 
rator handle  too  slowly. 

Thousands  of  tests  with  experienced 
separator  operators  show  this  to  be  the 
case. 

Other  tests  made  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities have  shown  conclusively  that 
there  is  a  big  cream  loss  when  the  cream 
separator  is  not  turned  fast  enough. 

You  will  avoid  such  a  possible  cream 
loss  if  you  buy  the  New  De  Laval.  The 
Bell  Speed  Indicator  on  the  New  De 
Laval  is  a  "warning  signal"  that  insures 
proper  speed  at  all  times.  No  matter 
who  runs  your  De  Laval,  this  "warning 
signal"  will  tell  you  when  the  speed  is 
not  right.  You  hear  it  and  do  not  need 
to  see  it.  This  one  feature  alone  may 
easily  save  you  the  cost  of  a  cream  sepa- 
rator in  the  next  few  months. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  big  advan- 
tages of  the  New  De  Laval.  Other  ad- 
vantages are  greater  capacity,  closer 
skimming  and  easier  turning,  simpler 
bowl  construction,  and  easier  washing. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
at  once?  If  you  do  not  know  him.  write  to  the 
nearest  office  for  any  desired  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

16S  Broadway.  New  York 
29  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago 

'50.000  BRANCHES  ANT)  LOCAL 
AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Good 

to  the 
Laat 
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hope  for  victory  until  as  large  or  a  larger    because  of  this  Increase  In  price.     This 
proportion  of  our  producers  are  bound    is  only  another  case  where  the  producer 


The  Corrugated 
Cream  Separator 

The  Standard  for  yean.  Hat  Kreatrvk 
cream  Kathering  power  Op«ratpi  itsrif . 
■avinR  ynnr  time  and  lBlM>r.  More  rreaiii 
sn'l  more  and  b«ttrr  butter  Oreatett 
labor  larrr  cTer  u»«d  on  iUr  farm 
J     OVAKAKTF.ri)       Write  ;or  catalog. 

KD".  «.  CrSHMANCO.. 
bept.  K.  C^Dtprvlile.  lowa.r.H.A 


together  and  pledged  to  stand  up  for 
their  just  rights.  The  local  organiza- 
tions must  l>e  strengthened,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  works  which  is  to  be  done 
at  this  time  is  the  formation  of  local 
units  until  every  man  who  ships  milk 
to  the  Philadelphia  market  Is  affiliated 
with  us  and  has  pledged  his  moral  and 
monetary  support  for  the  success  of  this 
movement. 

We  have  no  desire  in  any  way  to  in- 
jure the  consumer,  but  want  to  protect 
the  producer  and  secure  for  him  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  and  to  give  him  enough  profit  so 
that  he  will  stay  in  the  business.     We 
must  of  necessity  look  to  the  middleman 
\  for   this    Increase,    which    is    merely   to 
cover  the  increased  costs  of  production. 
This  win  ultimately  be  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  consumer   by  stopping  a 
wholesale  leaving  of  the  dairy  industry, 
as  is  happening  at  the  present  time  by 
farmers  all  over  our  territory.    A  small 


Is  organized  with  sufficient  strength  to 
set  the  price  of  his  product  and  not  be 
compelled  to  receive  for  it  just  what  the 
purchaser  thinks  he  should  pay.  In  this 
case  the  readers  of  newspapers  are  not 
even  going  to  ask  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  Investigate  the  cost 
of  publishing,  etc.,  although  the  price 
has  been  Increased  100  per  cent. 

In  the  past  we  dairymen,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  Independence  which  we 
felt  we  were  receiving,  have  been  too 
ready  to  market  our  product  separately. 
Truth  Is  too  often  the  only  real  Inde- 
pendence we  have  had  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  milking  the  cows,  as  some 
one  else  has  told  us  how  much  we  were 
to  receive  for  the  milk  and  what  we  had 
to  pay  for  the  feed  and  other  products 
used  on  the  farm.  Today  on  all  sides  we 
see  organization  working  effectively  and 
It  is  up  to  us  to  either  do  likewise  or 
fall  behind.  Every  milk  producer  who 
ships  to  the  Philadelphia  market  should 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallon*  of  milk  •"*>•*'* 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  Insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

WriteforPam^letSsrpSJni'lu^'.M' 

fully  writh  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  doalera,  or 
Batcysrd  CUf  Meal  Factsry,  Psft   9t  Washsgaa.  ML 


ABSORBINE 

-a^  TRADE  MARK  atG.U.S  PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts. 
Bruises,    l^t    Chafes.     It   is  » 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  6ERMIGIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankiad.  re- 
daces  Strains.  Painful.  Knotted.  SwMlen  Vein*.  CoDcen' 
trstcd — only  a  few  drop*  required  at  an  spplicailoo.  Pri«:S 
Sl  per  Itottle  at  dealer*  or  drlirerrd, 

ff.  F.  Y0UN6,  P.D.F.,  2S  Templt  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 

Man  to  Wear  Hne  SuH,  Act  m  Ag«nt  ^^Sl 

Banner  Tailoring  C».,  D«|»t.  5M,  Cbleaao 
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Join  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation so  that  if  occasion  should  rise 
that  our  products  must  be  marketed 
Jointly  we  will  have  an  organization 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

In  the  work  so  far  accomplished  1 
cannot  help  but  say  a  good  word  for  the 
results  obtained  by  the  county  agents  in 
the  localities  which  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  farm  bureau.  Success  of  the 
work  in  New  York  was  greatly  the  re- 
sult of  county  agent  help  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  aid  which  they  have  already 
given  the  movement  in  this  territory 
has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Ward,  Penna. 


Breeds  of  Sheep 
The  farmers  in  the  East  are  becoming 
very  much  Interested  in  sheep  raising. 
This  Is  no  doubt  due  to  the  increasing 
demand   for  mutton  products,  which   is 
Indicated  by  the  price  of  lambs  at  the 
present  time.     There  is  also  a  marked 
shortage  of  wool  in  this  country,  and  the 
world  at  large.    The  result  of  this  short- 
age of  wool  means  prevailing  high  prices 
for  It  and  fine  profits  from   both  wool 
and  mutton,  even  though  all  grain  crops 
are  high   In   price.     Much   of  this  wool 
and  mutton  can  be  produced  from   the 
use  of  forage  crops  or  roughage  of  one 
kind  or  another,  the  price  of  which  has 
not  gone  up  in  proportion  to  grain  feeds. 
This  general  Interest  In  sheep  among 
farmers  will  mean  that  a  greater  num- 
ber will  establish  flocks  upon  their  farms 
during  the  coming  year.    They  will  do  so 
by    buying    comparatively    high    priced 
breeding    animals,    whether    grades    or 
pure-breds.    In  many  instances  they  will 
be  confronted  with  the  problem  of  selec- 
tion of  the  breed.    This  selection  of  the 
breed  must  be  decided  by  the  person  es- 
tablishing the  flock  of  sheep  after  he  has 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  different  breeds 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  will 
thrive  best. 

Since  the  readers  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  will  be  interested  in  this  subject 
we  win  begin  %  discussion  of  the  more 
prominent  breeds  during  the  next  few 
Issues.  We  will  not  try  to  tell  which  Is 
the  best  breed  or  which  one  our  readers 
should  select,  but  we  will  discuss  the 
origin  of  each,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  been  developed  and  the 
places  to  which  It  Is  best  adapted,  al§o 
the  general  characteristics  of  each  breed 
so  that  It  may  be  possible  to  tell  one 
from  another.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  breeds,  but  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  all  of  them,  as  some  have 
never  gained  in  popularity  and  are  not 
well  adapted  to  American  conditions. 

Sheep  are  divided  Into  three  general 
classes,  or  types,  based  on  the  type  of 
the  fleece  and  the  size  of  the  sheep. 
They  are  as  follows:  Long  wooled,  me- 
dium wooled  and  fine  wooled.  They  al- 
so rank  in  this  same  order  when  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  size. 

THE   SHROrsHIRE.S. 

This  bree<J  of  sheep  originated  in  Eng- 
land In  the  county  of  Shropshire,  from 
whence  the  name  Is  derived.  By  many 
they  are  regarded  as  being  a  general- 
purpose  breed,  as  they  produce  a  good 
yield  of  both  wool  and  mutton.  It  is  pos- 
sibly for  this  reason  that  they  are  so 
well  thought  of  In  England. 

The  Shropshires  were  first  brought  to 
this  country  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
The  first  Importation  was  made  into 
Virginia  in  1855.  'Frequent  Importations 
followed  the  war,  and  today  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  breeds  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Shropshires  can  be  recognized 
from  the  other  breeds  by  their  uniform- 
ly dark  brown  face  and  legs.  The  face 
la  well  covered  with  wool  past  the  eyes. 
The  fleece  is  usually  quite  dense,  and  of 


medium  length.  In  the  last  issue  of  The 
Practical  Farmer  appeared  an  excellent 
photograph  of  a  Shropshire  ewe,  show- 
ing splendid  type  and  breed  character- 
istics. The  weight  of  mature  sheep  in 
good  condition  of  flesh  is  175  to  225 
pounds  for  rams  and  150  to  200  pounds 
for  ewes. 

This  breed  is  well  adapted  to  average 
farm  conditions,  as  it  supplies  a  desira- 
ble amount  of  both  wool  and  mutton  of 
good  quality.  It  Is  the  most  popular 
medium  wool  breed  found  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  fme. 

The  American  Shropshire  Record  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  1884.  It  has 
issued  a  number  of  volumes  of  its  flock 
book.  The  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  Is  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
{Other  breeds  vnll  be  discussed  in  our 
next  issue.) 
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Save  the  Young  Pigs 

With  the  prevailing  price  of  feed,  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  brood  sows  through 
the    winter    will    be    higher  ^than    any 
previous  year.     This  being  the  case.  It 
Is  highly  Important  that  all  the  young 
pigs  that  are  born  be  saved.     The  only 
returns  received  from  the  feed  allowed 
the  brood  sows  is  in  the  form  of  young 
pigs  born  and  raised.     This  also  deter- 
mines the  Initial  cost  of  the  young  pigs. 
If   It  costs  $25  per  year  to  maintain  a 
brood  sow  and  she  produces  one  litter 
of  10  pigs,  the  initial  cost  of  the  pigs 
would  be  $2.50  per  head  at  weaning  time. 
If   she   raises   only   six   up   to   weaning 
time,  the  Initial  cost  would  be  a  little 
over  $4  per  head.     Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  It   is  important  to  have  each  sow 
produce  two  litters  per  year  if  conditions 
are  favorable,  and  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  try  to  save  all  the  young  pigs 
that  are  born.  • 

The    method    of    handling    the    brood 
sows    at    farrowing    time    often    has    a 
marked  influence  upon  the  con(|ltlon  of 
the  Utter  and  the  number  of  young  pigs 
that  are  saved.    Several  days  before  the 
sow  Is  to  farrow,  her  ration  should  be 
reduced  and  a  part  of  the  feed  allowed 
should   be   of  a   bulky   nature,    such   as 
bran.      Reducing  the   feed    will    have   a 
tendency  to  keep  the  system  of  the  sow 
In  good  condition  and  will  not  make  her 
so    feverish    at    the   time   of    farrowing. 
Overfeeding   just  before   and   after   far- 
rowing Is  often  the  cause  of  sows  being 
unruly.     As  soon   as   the  sow   has   far- 
rowed and  seems  to  be  unruly  and  thpre 
is  danger  of  her  stepping  on  the  little 
pigs,  they  should  be  removed  and  put  In 
some  warm  place,  and  put  with  the  sow 
every  few  hours  for  nursing.    If  the  sow 
Is  quiet,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  pigs,  as  she  will  care  for  them. 
After    the     sow     has     farrowed,    she 
should    receive   nothing   but   luke-warm 
water  with  a  little  meal  for  about  thirty- 
six   hours.      Such   treatment   may   seem 
like   starving  her,  but   such   is  not  the 
case.     It  will  help  reduce  any  feverish 
condition,  keep  down  the  flow  of  milk 
and  guard  against  milk  fever.    A  couple 
of  days  after  farrowing  the  feed  may  be 
gradually    increased     so    as    to    supply 
plenty  of  milk  for  the  litter.    The  young 
pigs  should  have  access  to  sunlight  and 
^exercise    as    soon    as    possible,    because 
these  are  fully  as  Important  as  feed.     If 
they   are  closely  conflned  they  will  not 
do  as  well. 


Self- Feeder  for  Hogs 
Now  is  the  time  to  build  a  self-feeder 
for  your  spring  pigs.  Where  a  few 
boards  about  the  place  can  be  used  and 
odd  times  spent  in  the  construction  prac- 
tically no  cost  is  entailed.  In  case  new 
lumber  is  purchased  and  a  mechanic 
hired  the  cost  may  be  kept  below  $10. 
Th^  self-feeder  not  only  acts  as  a  great 


P.  M.  Sharpies  made  the  first  separator  in  America  (38  years 
ago). '  Sharpies  has  been  the  foremost  and  highest-class  Ameri- 
can separator  ever  since.  The  Sharpies  Separator  factories  are 
the  largest  and  longest-established  in  America.  Sharpies 
machines  are  found  in  every  dairying  country  of  the  world. 
The  reason  for  this  popularity  is  that  Sharpies  separators  have 
invaluable  patented  advantages  found  on  no  other  make. 

SHARPIES 

^^  SUCTION-FEEt>  ^ 

Cream  separatoK 

— ^the  only  separator  that  will  skim  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
— the  only  separator  that  gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness— all  Speeds 
— the  only  separator  that  will  skim  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
— the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs,  easy  to  clean 
—the  only  separator  vnth  knee-low  supply  tank  and  a  once-a-month 
oiling  system 

The  Sharpies  has  entered  a  nei^  field  of  cream" 
saving  -which  no  other  separator  has  yet 
touched.  This  is  owing  to  the  wonderful  Suc- 
tion-feed, which  enables  clean  skimming  at  wide- 
ly-varying speeds — which  saves  $100  yearly 
(sometimes  more)  on  the  average  farm, 
over  every  other  separator. 

The  Sharpies  is  not  only  capable  of  doing 
good  work,  but  will  alwetys  automatically 
do  good  work  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. We  have  spent  years  of  experiment  in 
perfecting  a  separator  that  is  an  Insurance  Policy 
against  Carelessness.  That  ideal  has  been  re- 
alized in  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed.  Write  for 
catalog  to  Dept.  40* 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Qester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
BrsKkssi        Oucsco  SsB  Frsadsc*  PortlsW  Tsrsat* 
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keeps  your  stock  in  good  condition.     Full  directions  in 
package  will  show  you  many  uses  for  every  member  of 

the  barn  yard  family. 

Thousands  of  farmers  indorse  Sloan's  Liniment  for  pains  and 
aches,  sprains  and  bruises.  At  all  dealers,  25c.  50c.  and  $1.00  a 
bottle.     The  $1.00  bottle  contains  six  times  the  25c.  size. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
mnnlnc  rear.    Wasron   parts  of  all   kinds.    Wclte 
'todar  for  free  catalog  ilhtstrated  in  colors. 

BUMTRIC  WNUk  CO*  44  ■■ 
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'AFEGC  ,RD  your  stock,  tools,  hay  and  grain. 


The 


are  fireproofed  w1S?J*^«h^  oX'^r'X^'r^^"^ 
not  hold  moisturfor  odo^     S!."°"°'^  Tile  walls  do 

bend  for  our  new  book  ««m  ♦  ^    ^ 

t    Dook     Natco  on  the  Farm  "      I7..ii     ••• 

from    photographs.       Tell    „"*  whft    J  •""''^«*«^d 
build.         We   hflv«    «,»        /  .  °'    y<*"     P'an    to 

.ubn,,-,  end  *m  relp'^oT-A™    '""""'"'   '""°'    '» 

reinforced    with    «?«»!    u      V 

laid  in  morTar     Nn  t.    *'^"'** 
ti<rN»<.^  '""riar.     no  hoops  to 

a%tco    7un^'°"*^«"^^«^^° 
Truly    "ThlQ-r  guaranteed 

«ruiy,       The    Sllo    that    Laat. 

for  Generations."  "* 

%!*•  '^'^"-^  ^O'  our  book 
Natco    on    th*   Po-^  »      .  "• 

ask  for  Sno  Ca?aloS  "^     ^'" 

National   Fire   Proofing 
Company 

IllTFoItonBId,..  PittAuirt.  P.. 
_,  ■^■^  ^acfortea 
Prompt  Shipment* 


Katco  Silo  Wall:  Mote 
perforated  Bhcll,  pro- 
viding firm  archor&ge 
for  mortar  Joiott. 
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Are  Your  Cows      _ 

a  BURDEN  ? 


1 


Many  cow*  tre  a  consttnt  drag  on  their  ownere  when  they  could  juat  as  well 
be  good  producer* — If  properly  handled. 

Don't  forget  that  your  cowa  can  get  phyalcally  "off  color"  juat  aa  you  eome- 
times  do.  Watch  the  milk  yield;  If  It  is  going  down  without  apparent  reason, 
aomehing  la  wronj  with  the  cow.  Overfeeding  la  likely  to  make  the  condition 
v/orse;  she  needa  a  medicine  that  will  clear  up  and  strengthen  her  organs  of 
production. 

Kow-Kure  ia  making  thouaands  of  new  friends  among  the  best  dairymen 
every  year,  becauae  it  supplies  this  great  need.  It  ia  a  cow  medicine,  pure  and 
Gimple — not  r  food.  It  baa  great  curative  and  tonic  powers  that  immediately  act 
upon  the  digeatKe  and  genital  organs  and  enable  the  cow  to  thrive  on  her 
natural  food.  Kow-Kure  baa  back  o*  It  twenty  yeara  of  aucceaa  In  mdcing  back- 
ward cowa  profitable  and  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenneas, 
Retained   Afterbirth,  Milk   Fever,  Scouring,  Loat  Appetite,  Bunchoa   and  other 

common  ilia.  ,    ,         ,  .        •.«*«_ 

You  can  hvf  Kow-Xura  froa  tlM  boat  feed  dealer*  and  druggiata.    Soid  U 

50c.  aad  %\M  packagea.  .«.^^,  ^.^^ 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  GO. 

LyadMvUla^  VanBent 


FREE  BOOK 

"Th*  Ham*  Cmr  Doctor!* 
Thia  Mefal  book  that  ahoald  be 
ia  every  fanner's  libiary  ia  roan 
for  the  askinc.    It  may  bs  wcirth 
bondnds  of  dollars  io  a  erltieal 


Qu^erCHyFeedMiHs 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 

table  meal  and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  fio  years. 

Rand  and  power.    Z3  atytaa. 

tS  HO  to  >4(r      PKCK  TRt  AL. 

Write  for  eataloK  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

TNS  A.  W.  STKAUB  CO. 

ia«.  C-I7>7  Fatar<tt..rMMrtpMa.fa. 
IS«.  W-STM  S.atMa.4  *M..ClNtae«.M. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


labor  saver  on  the  farm,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  an  item  of  importance, 
but  it  also  allows  the  pigs  which  are  in- 
tended for  market  to  select  their  own 
rations  and  mix  the  feed  to  suit  them- 
selves. Pigs,  like  other  animals,  have 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  self- 
feeder  system  permits  the  individual  pig 
to  meet  his  own  dietary  peculiarities  re- 
garding what  he  shall  eat,  the  amount 
and  proportion.  All  feeds  are  fed  dry, 
and  water  is  supplied  in  a  nearby  trough. 
The  feeder  should  be  constructed  with 
several  compartments,  so  that  the  differ- 
ent feeds  may  be  supplied  separately. 
This  method  has  actually  proved  to  give 
the  most  rapid  and  economical  gains. 
SJielled  corn,  wheat  middlings  and  di- 
gester tankage  make  a  very  satisfactory 
combination  of  feeds  for  market  pigs. 

Building  plans  and  lumber  lists  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  re- 
questing a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  1,  enti- 
tled "The  Swine  Industry  in  New  Jer- 
sey." 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN  SILOS 
Ar«  Bsttor  All  'Round 

Creosote-dipped   staves  defy. the 
weather;  extra  strong  hoops give_ 
8ta))ility   and    strength:    tlght- 
fltting,    safo-liko  doors  keep  the 
Rllage  sweet:  new  anchorage  sys- 
I  tcin   prevents    blowing   over.     A 
BEALi  sllo  In  performance  as  well 
as  in  looks-       Write  for  booklet. 
THE  CREAMERT  PACMBE  MFO.  CO. 
356Wett  Street 
Rutland.  Vermont 
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Hog  Cholera  Losses  Nearly 
$60,000  in  1916 

The  loss  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania through  hog  cholera  during  the 
past  year  is  estimated  at  $58,604  by  the 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  DepartAent  of  Agricul- 
ture. State  Veterinarian  Dr.  C.  J.  Mar- 
shall says  that  public  sales  were  the 
chief  factors  in  spreading  hog  cholera, 
and  don'ts  to  remember  are: 

"Don't  put  newly  purchased  hogs  with 
other  members  of  the  herd  until  they 
have  been  kept  by  themselves  for  at 
least  three  weeks,  and  not  then  unless 
they  have  shown  no  symptoms  of 
cholera. 

"Don't  visit  a  neighbor's  premises 
where  there  are  sick  hogs,  and  do  not  al- 
low persons  from  such  places  to  visit 
your  premises." 

Hog  cholera  can  be  controlled  and 
eradicated  from  premises  by  destroying 
all  affected  animals,  properly  burning  or 
t-jrying  their  carcasses,  and  a  thorough, 
repeated  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  the 
premises.  Sanitation  is  the  most  import- 
ant factor  in  the  control  of  hog  cholera. 
Hog  cholera  serum  will  save  the  lives 
of  hogs  that  have  been  exposed  to  the 
disease. 


She's  The 
Money  Cow 

She  makes  use  of  every  ounce 
of  feed.  Her  milk  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  breeds  in  butter  fat 
and  solids.  She  is  rugged  and 
vigorous  — will  thrive  in  any 
climate.  She  milks  steadily. 
She  is  beautiful  and  gentle. 
She's  the  mortgage  lifter.  She's 
the  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
yet  she's  the  rich  man's/r»VjV,too. 
And  she's  the  cow  for  the  family. 
Our  free  book,  "About  Jersey 
Cattle,"  proves  these  things. 
Send  for  it  now — ^a  postal  will  do 
— it's  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Americu  Jersey  Cattle  Clab 
358  Waat  23rd  Street     -     New  York  City 


HOUSES. 


FOR   SALfi 

Pure  bred  Percheron  and  MorRun  HtalliODB  and  nanres, 
two  BIO  Jacks,  piirelired  bronze  turkeys.  Ply  Kock 
and  Buff  OrplnKton  eggs  for  hatching.  All  1st  clanx 
Stuir  at  LOW  prices,     a  a.  Alcsmodcr  *  •»,  Herrtotoe.  v«. 


CATTLE. 


Purebred  Reciatarod 

HOm^EIN  CATTLE 

Stnd  /tr  FREE     Illustrattd    B»tkltii 

The  Holstf  In-Frieslan  Association  ol 
America.  Box  270.   Brattirboro,  Vt. 


flfaSlte..  «lno   DA«nt«/    Butter  fat   equals  moDP.\ 
Uultty  plus  VeaOly     bun  calven  and  raise  your 
cows.     I  have  3  fine  rei?lstored  Jen-ey  heifer  cxlves  for 
sale,  at  |30  each.      W.  F.  McSpabran.  Funihb.  Pa. 


2  to  S  months  old. 
Prices    reftHonaMp 
All  papers.  F.  H.WOOD,  Cortlaad.  New  Y4>rli. 


Purt-Brad  Holtteln  Heifers  pri, ,  s  re»Ho..aMp 


N  i  o  o  1  v 

II  aikp<i 


Dnrable.  Powerfol.  Rdiable,  M  aa* 
aive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard. 
tieaTT  work.  Uaea  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Poll  X  to  H  horse-power  more  thao 
rated.  9  UTontHm  Trtml.  mmmjr  Tmrmm.  Sizes 
IH  to  S  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Owaraiitee.  Most  practieal  ensina 
aver  built.       Entnoe  t>ook  free.      A  Postal  tyrlnss  it. 

TNS  OTTAWA  MAMUFACTUIIINO  CO., 
1701  Kliv  StrMt.  OTTAWA,  KANOAa, 


The  Fifty-Pound  Cow 
*  A  new  world's  record  for  all  breeds  for 
butter-fat  production  in  the  seven-day  di- 
vision was  established  by  the  pure-bred 
Holsteln-Friesian  cow,  Segls  Fayne 
Johanna  114656,  In  a  test  ending  January 
8,  1917.  This  remarkable  cow  produced 
50.68  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  consecu- 
tive days. 

Segis  Fayne  Johanna  is  the  property 
of  Oliver  Cabana,  Jr..  proprietor  of  Pine 
Grove  Farms,  Elma  Center,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  bred  by  A.  A.  Cortelyou,  of  Somer- 
ville,  N.  J.,  having  been  purchased  by 
the  present  owner  at  a  breeders'  sale  on 
January  5,  1913.  She  is  eight  years  old, 
weighs  now  about  1450  pounds,  and  in 
color  is  four-fifths  v/hlte.  Her  sire  is 
King  Fayne  Segis  46767  and  her  dam  is 
Vikina  Johanna  64385. 

The  test  was  made  in  a  roomy,  clean, 
white  enameled  stall,  under  the  super- 
vision of  representatives  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  She  was  milked  every  six 
hours.  From  the  time  she  went  dry  to 
ten  days  before  freshening  the  new 
champion  received  the  customary  rations 
used  at  Pine  Grove  Farms,  consisting  of 
30  pounds  of  grain,  40  pounds  beets  and 
30  pounds  of  beet  pulp  soaked  in  mo- 
lasses. She  was  then  fed  a  test  ration 
of  16  pounds.  Increasing  gradually  to  25 
pounds,  consisting  of  the  following  mix- 


Rtglstftf  Hol';t>ln  HtWtr  C«H  For  Salt 

Htralght,  %  whit«>.    Kxopllciit  hrff-dlni:.  .^nd  for  piii'- 
and  pedl»re«.  A.H,  Rawkinb,  OoauBN  Nkw  York 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 


Large,  healthy,  proline 
under  practical  farming  condltlor.a 


Bred  and  deve.opfil 
KoMiidii- 
AddreHK 


tlon  Btocli  alwayH  for  sale 

AVER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  PhiUdelpkia 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

Hervlce  boars,  |26.00  eacli:  gilts  bred  for  spring  farro\v 
»36.U0  each.    Hhetland  pony  2>4  years  old.  for  sale  or 
would  exchanite  lor  pure  bred  stock.     Wlial  liave ><>" 
lo  ofTer.    B.  W.  McAltoa,  P«»H«ltBte«r«,  P*- 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  f.  Wkifes 

Large  strains  all  ages,  mated  not  akin,  8  week  plKH. 
bred  suws.  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagle  dog." 
Grsde  Guernsej  calves  and   poultry. 

P.  r.  HAMIl^TOIf.  C;*rlirauiTllle.  Fa. 


Reit.  O.  L  C.  Swine  ^^^^^ 

^  spring    1 


Bred  giita.  aer- 
and 
pigs, 
clioiera  Immune.  |i5-fU  prepaid  express.    Write  your 
wants.  Jacob  Whiteman  A  Hon,  College  Comer,  Ohio. 


Tht  iMtt  Hvt  Stock  today  Is  plfs  H'*  »*"»  pin  •r'- 

*        "^^       BerkshirMi.     Ask 
me  nbout  my   bunch  of   four  months  old   beauties. 
W.    r.    NeMPABRAM,    rVBlflSS,    PA. 

Registered  0. 1.  C.  Cilts  ^.?r?rk''tX 

%\7,.w.     ARTII1TR  FRBBBIABr,  Pulsakl.  M.Y. 

or  ROC  JKRMEYM.  I>engthy.  heavy  boned,  ellgl 
hie  to  registry.  Prices  reasonable.  Best  of  breedlmj 
4.  H.  MMITH,         Rl,  Si.  Marya.  W.  Vm. 

Doas. 

FORDIJOOK    SCOTCH    COLLI*    KENNELS— Pap 

pjfs  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed.  »' 
prices  the  farmer  can  afford  to  i»ay.  w.  Atlec  Bnr 
pee  A  Co..  Buriiee  Buildings.  North  Kb  St..  PBtla.,  P» 
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If  tjie  Cow  had  her  say 

it  would  be**a 

HARQER  SOJO^ 

Better  Food 
Sweeter  Silage 

^VERV  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  qU 
£ilfoutSilos 
GndSi'loffe 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TD-DAY 

'tfAPDEPliFG.CO. 

Box  24  CoblesM,  NY. 


How  To 
Feed  < 
Silage' 


Special  36-page  chapter  from  fa- 

-^  mous  264-pagre  book  "Modem 

Silage  Methods."  Write  for  copy.  Get 

up-to-the-minute  helpful  BUKgestionB 

■  rf-  .«^iw\\i«   free.      Also  get  our  free  calalog  on 

G»'wEw0u3k  Silver'a  ••Ohio"  Silo  Killers.    1917  re- 


<r^ 


»*•' 


.1^ 


<i» 


.•••\i 


vised    edition    ©^'•Modern    Silage 

Methods"  26e,  oorars  entire  eilage 

subject— every  type  of  silo— h<.w  to 

build, 41  crops  OBed,feeding, 8-page 

index.    66  illustrationB.  Write  now. 

THK  SILVER  MFO.  CO. 
lBox  338  Salem,  OMa 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


•  Ensilage  oan'f  spoil  in  an  Economy  Sllo. 
Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  sllo  perfectly 
aJr-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
all  the  Ume.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.    Built 


Strong  b.^^.  ..»,-►— — , „ 

of  White  or  Yellow  Pine.  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can't  buy  a  better  sUo. 
Anchorinj  system  with  "ve^  •"<>•  O"*" 
■notto  is  Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
||d.,andRoanoke,Va.  WHUfarfrteoataiog. 

EiCONOIIT  SILO  ft  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
DepL  X.  Fraaerick.  lU. 


ECONOMY  SILOS  *^' 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!| 

Buya  tha  Maw  Buttar-  ^ 

fty  Jr.  No.  S.  Light  running, 
easy  eleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Quarantaad 
alifatima.   Skima  96  onarta 
~~  hoot.    Made  also  in   (!▼< 
rar  sixaa  ap  toMo.asbowo 


10  Bays' Free  Trial  Sn5:«K\S:J 

(t  uTes  In   cream,     foatal  brinra  rr^  cat- 

aloc.  folder  and  •'dlract-froin- factory     offar. 

I  Boy  from  Uia  manufaeturar  and  aave  mooair. 

ALBAUQH -DOVER  CO.  "» 

tlSO  Marshall  Blvd.  CMICAOO 


ture:  200  pounds  dried  distillers'  grain, 
100  pounds  bran,  100  pounds  ground 
oats,  125  pounds  gluten,  100  pounds  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  80  pounds  oil  meal,  15 
pounds  table  salt,  10  pounds  charcoal. 

On  the  third  day  after  freshening  she 
was  given  16  pounds  of  grain  until  the 
sixth  day,  when  two  pounds  were  added, 
which  was  systematically  increased  to  31 
pounds.  Two  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal 
was  also  provided  and,  with  the  follow- 
ing, made  up  the  balance  of  the  ration: 
40  pounds  ensilage,  100  pounds  roots,  32 
pounds  beet  pulp,  12  pounds  hay.         , 

Rock  salt  and  plenty  of  water  were 
accessible  to  her  at  all  times. 

The  best  previous  seven-day  butter 
record  was  46.772  pounds,  established  by 
the  pure-bred  Holstein  cow,  Hester 
Aaltje  Korndyke  133222,  owned  by  M.  J. 
Smiley,  of  Bellefourche,  South  Dakota. 


Feeding  Growing  Stock 
"In    the    feeding    of    growing    young 
stock,  silage  is  of  much  value  because  it 
is   cooling,    laxative   and    relaxing,   and 
tends  to  keep  the  digestive  machinery  up 
to  the  highest  efficiency  in  handling  and 
utilizing   the   cheaper   roughage   of   the 
farm,"  says  L.  W.  Lighty,  farm  advisor 
of    the    Pennsylvania     Department    of 
Agriculture.     "If  the  silage  is  wanting, 
we   can   in   a   measure   replace   it   with 
dried  beet  pulp,  but  it  is  costly.     If  we 
pour  water  over  the  dried  pulp  and  al- 
low it  to  absorb  as  much  as  it  will  in 
twelve  hours   it   is   greatly   relished   by 
the  stock  and  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  animal.a    If  this  feed   is  not  to  be 
had,   it   pays  well  to   be  liberal   in   the 
feeding  of  oil  meal. 

"When  you  have  the  corn  and  oats 
make  them  the  basis  of  the  grain  ration 
because  these  grains  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  growth.  A  very  good  mixture 
is  two  parts  of  corn,  one  part  of  oats  and 
one  part  of  linseed  meal,  all  by  weight. 
"Feed  as  much   clover  hay  and   corn 


Buy  your  SI  lo 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DtRICO  and  STANDARD  Silo*  have 
alwayi  been  (amou*  lor  their  unilorm  high 
quality  and  escluiive  feature*.  The  itronseM 
and  lighten  conMrwclien  Safe  ttael  ladder. 
Sure  anchorage  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  pricaa  and  the  moM 
liberal  offer  «r«  ever  made  lor  early  ordera 
STEVENS  TANK  A  TOWER  CO. 
ausvBN.  mAtma 
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PHILADELPHIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

Opening  roofs  for  a  full  sllo.  NVwid 
Tanks  and  steel  Towers.  Write  for 
special    prices    and    delivery    Now. 

Ensilage     E.  F.  8CHL1CHTER  CO., 
Trucks      lO  8.  IS^h  St.,  Plill^..  Pa. 


fodder  as  the  animals  will  readily  clean 
up  with  relish.  Roughage  Is  by  far  the 
cheapest  feed.  You  will  find  that  good 
eaters  will  eat  about  two  pounds  of 
roughage  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
live  weight  after  the  young  cattle  are 
above  a  year  old.  They  will  eat  more 
if  not  properly  fed  on  grain,  but  will  not 
do  as  well  and  often  become  stunted. 

"As  to  quantity  of  grain,  it  is  not  easy 
to  lay  down  a  rule.  The  good  judgment 
of  the  feeder  must  come  Into  play  In  this 
work  and  If  that  Is  lacking  he  had  better 
study  law,  medicine  or  theology. 

"Be  careful  not  to  fatten  or  cloy  them, 
but  give  them  as  much  a«Kposslble  to 
keep  up  maximum  growth.  Farmers  lose 
millions  of  dollars  growing  an  animal  in 
three  years,  to  a  one  and  a  half  years' 
growth.  In  other  words,  great  loss  is 
sustained  by  keeping  and  feeding  stunt- 
ed animals.  Feed  enough  grain  daily 
to  keep  them  growing  rapidly  If  you 
want  to  make  money.  If  this  will  not 
make  you  money,  stunting  animals  will 
surely  not.  Better  not  have  stock  than 
stunted   ones." 


xHE  FRONT  THAT  GAVE 

^'^qRIFHN  SILO  FAMEl 


Build  Your  Bam 
like  This 

Your  dairv  barn  can  be  kept  as  clean  and  odorless 
as  your  kitchen. 

Build  the  foundations  of  concrete.  Carry  them  up 
far  enough  to  support  a  reinforced  concrete  floor 
over  your  stock,  for  fire  protection.  Bui  d  a  concrete 
floor  for  the  stock,  because  it  is  easiest  to  keep  clean,  and 
not  slippery.  Build  concrete  gutters,  to  save  Itqutd 
manure  and  lead  it  to  a  concrete  manure  pit,  Build  con- 
crete mangers,  to  keep  feed  and  water  clean. 

Concrete  dairy  bams  are  light  They  are  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Contented,  healthy, 
money-making  cattle  live  in  concrete  bams. 

Our  bam  specialists  will  help  you  solve  your  farm  building  prob- 
lem. Write  our  Farm  Bureau  today.  Learn  how  concrete  can  be 
used  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  such  massive  siructuiei  fts  the  Mana- 
ma Canal  Locks  and  Roosevelt  Dun. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
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ATLANTA 
Hurt  Buildint 

DENVER 
Ideal  BuiUins 

NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Aveau* 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Keauma  Buildinc 


OffieMttt 

CHICAGO  „,    ^.  _^ 

111  Weat  Waaliiagtoa  St. 

INDIAN APCLLS    "      .,,. 
Merchanta  Bank  Bmldins 

PARKERSBURG   . 
Union  Tmat  BuiUing 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Buildinc 


DALLAS 

SovthwaaUni  Ltf*  BalUkv 

KANSAS  CITY  ^^. 
Commerce  Buildmc 

PITTSBURGH 

Farmera  Bank  BoiUins 

SEATTLE 
Northern  Bank  &Tn»tBUs* 
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Continuous    Open     Door    Front. 

Pernmiient  stwl  ladder  attarlied. 

Size  8  X  20        •  $78.95 

"  lOx  24  .  -  113.20 
*•  12  X  26       .  145.35 

Otiier  si7,es  in  proportion. 

GRIPHN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  13.  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.Y. 


How  Wm.  PoUow  Added  to  Profits 


The  Cost  of  One  Hired  Man 

Mr.  Follow  finds  it  an  easy  lasli  now  to  milk  his  22  cows 
alone  since  InstallluK 

HINMAN  MILKERS 

Produces  500  pounds  of  mllfc  a  day.  ^    Mr.  Pollow  stated 

tliat  if  It  was  not  for  the  Hlnmau  MllJter,  he  would  be 

compelled  to  hire  another  man. 

The  Hlnman  Will  Increase  Your  Dairy  Profits. 

You  can't  save  on  feed  without    losing  milk 

yield.     YoU'inuat  aave  on  liand  Inbor. 


Eaajr  IVork    In    ^Vm.   Pol- 
low'a  Dairy,  Mtddlctown, 

'Wlaconaln.  

BUl  Illustrated  Catalos  FRE£ 

Atk  aboxxt  operating  thr  mSMAyonauy  eleetrie  houm  HQhting  eurrmU 
or  $mnll  or  large  engine  power. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
1  OS- 118  Elixabeth  Street  -      ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 

Serrice  Dealers  ETerywhere. 
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Mules  in  Pennsylvania 
Twenty-six  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
show  that  the  value  of  the  mule  as  a 
farm  animal  is  being  appreciated  and 
there  have  been  increases  during  the 
past  year  which  on  January  1  showed  an 
increase  of  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
in  comparison  with  the  total  in  1916. 

Figures  collected  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
there  are  now  46,250  mules  in  the  State 
as  compared  with  46,000  a  year  ago  and 
this  Increase  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  the  spreading  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  increasing  exports  to  the 
European  war  centers  and  the  advent  of 
the  motor  tractor  on  Pennsylvania  farms. 


Xm  Book  of 'CajttSa^  Gates 


Ijust  drop  nM  a  postal  and  I  willaend  you  a  copy  poatpald.  Qootaa  rnavk- 

,  ably  low  pric.'son  completo  arat«s  ready  to  hanur;  also  talla  bow  to  aaate 

6  year  Maranteed  CAN'T-«AQ  Gatea  at  l>omo  In  your  aparo  tinasted 

,  save  money.    Shows  wiiy  tliese  easy  Bwin»inir  Batea  nevar  aa*.  *a«, 

twist  or  break  down— yet  coat  leaa  than  any  oUier. 

Gsst  Lsss  Thaa  AU-Wood— Lut  Thrss  Tiass  «  Loi« 

Made  witlt  eitlier  4  or  ft-tneh  boarda,  doul>le  boItMl  between  8  angle 

steel  aprighta-not  aerowed  or  nail«l.    No  naUs  to  sather  nMt  or 

pull  oat— no  wood  jointa  to  rot.    Guaranteed  for  5  y«»-    Or« 

600,000  now  in  nse.     Con  be  f  umisbed  with  Blevatin«  AttaehnMot. 
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II  Bsys*Fres  Trial 

Oataloe  ahowa  eomplal* 
MtM  ready  to  banc  or  iuak 
the  Oato  BtMla.  hinaw, 
bulta.  ete.  (•varythinv  Dot 
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fre«— Doatpaid.  Write  fur  it. 
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Bean — i    pint    Burpee's   Stringless    Green    Pod 
Bean — 1  pkt.   Fordhook  Bush  Lima 
Beet — 1   pkt.   Burpee's  Extra  Early 
Carrot — 1   pkt.  Dan  vers  Half- Long 
Sweet  Corn — 1   pkt.   Golden   Bantam 
Cucumber — 1   pkt.  Burpee's  Extra  Early  White 
Spine 


eeds 


row 


BURPEE'S  DOLLAR  BOX 

Home  Garden  Collection  of  Vegetables 

T7  <t  1    fifi  we  will  mail  a  complete  Collection  of  Fordhook  tested  and 

r  or  Jp  1  .\J\J  proved  Vegetable  Seeds,  suitable  for  medium  size  garden, 
together  with  booklets  "Food  Vahie  of  Fresh  Vegetables"  and  "Vest  Pocket 
Guide  on  Vegetable  Culture",  as  follows. 


Lettuce — 1   pkt.  Way  ahead 
Lettuce — 1   pkt.  Iceberg 
Peas — i   pint  Gradus 
Parsley— 1   pkt.  Dark  Moss  Curled 
Radish— 1   pkt.  Long  White  Icicle 
Radish— 1   pkt.   Rapid  Red 
Tomato— 1   pkt.  Chalk's  Early  Jewel 
Turnip — I  pkt.   Petrowski 


The  above  assortment  of  choice  Vegetable  Seeds  carefully  pucked  and  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Five  of  the  Finest  Fordhook  Vegetables 

17^«*   OCt  #*^m4-«   we  will  n.ii   one  packet*  each  of  the  following^  vegetables,  which  are  unequalled  in  their  claw. 
r  or   £iO  CeniS    ^^  ^^her  small  collection  would  quite  so  completely  fill  the  requirements  of  the  average  garden. 

Bean— Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  the  most  famous  Bush  Lima.       RadUh— Rapid  Red,  quickest  growing  round  red  radish. 


crisp  and  solid. 
2Sc  buys  Five  of  the  Finest  named  above.    Five  collections 


Be«t— Black  Red  Ball,  rich  color,  tender  fine  Havor,  early 
Corn- Golden  Bantam,  extra  early,  hardy,  luscious  and 

sweet.  ,,  .,  J      J 

Lettuce— Brittle  Ice,  large  head,  crisp  and  mild.  for  $L00  and  mailed  to  separate  audresses  if  so  ordered 

As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies  we  will  include  with  each  collection  a  regular  10  cent  packet  of 
Fordhook    Favorite    Asters. 


Burpee's  Annual  for  1917 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  is  bigger,  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before.  We  have  added  twenty-two  pages, 
making  in  all  204  pages,  and  best  of  all,  you  v%ill  find  thirty  Burpee's  Specialties  illustrated  in  color,  Burpee  s  Annual 
is  milled  free  upon  request.     A  post  card  will  bring  it.     Write  for  your  copy  today  and  mention  The  Practical  Farmer. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  . 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


"THE  MORTGAGE  LIFTERS" 


FIGURES  are  ratber  uninteresting,  statistics  are 
dry,  and  bookkeeping  is  a  bore,  tlierefore  a  very 
laige  percentage  of  farmers  sidestep  tlie  whole  shoot- 
ing match,  make  a  guess,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  his  operations  have  been  unsatisfactory  he  sets 
it  down  to  "hard  luck,"  makes  another  guess  and  tries 
again — in  the  meantime  the  old  sov/  out  in  the  broom- 
sedge  does  her  best  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
keep  the  family  together,  with  the  result  that  when 
times  are  pressing  she,  or  some  of  her  family,  are 
tlie  first  to  "get  it  in  the  neck." 

We  are  prone  to  do  considerable  "spouting"  about 
'  l)eer'  type,  but  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  it  is 
the  lowly  hog  which  follows  him  that  makes  the 
steer's  operations  profitable  instead  of  a  loss. 

Pretty  reliable  statistics  have  shown  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  milch  cows  of  the  great  old  U.  S.  A.  pay  a 
iwoflt  on  their  food,  one-third  break  even,  and  the 
other  third  are  an  absolute  loss — a  drag  on  the  pocket- 
hooks  of  their  owners.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
well  bred  hog  has  the  ability  to  lay  on  more  flesh 
from  a  given  amohnt  of  food  than  any  other  animal, 
which  means  at  a  greater  profit  for  the  food  eaten; 
also,  he  can  do  it  more  readily. 


By  W.  W.  SHAY 

high-priced  land,  high-priced  feed  and  high-priced  labor. 
Now  be  it  understood  that  we  are  not  "knocking 
the  milch  cow,  the  horse  or  the  steer;  they  are  all 
right  in  their  place.  We  are  simi.ly  making  a  plea 
for  the  old  sow  who  has  done  more  for  her  owner, 
great  and  small,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  has  never 
had  a  square  deal.  Cultivate  her  closer  acquaintance 
—it  will^  prove  pleasant  and  very  profitable. 

Following  is  the  way  we  handle  them:  Take  a  250- 
pound    March    gilt,    pure-bred,    of    course,    breed    in 
November  to  a  pure-bred  boar,  keep  her  growing,  run 
on   rye  and   Crimson   clover   pasture,   feed   sparingly 
of  corn,  give  plenty  of  slop  of  the  cheapest  suitable 
grains  at  hand;  pay  attention  to  balancing  her  ration, 
with  the  use  of  either  skim  milk,  shorts,  oil  meal, 
soy  bean  meal  or  tankage.     See  that  she  has  plenty 
of  roughage;    either  pasture,  clover  or  bean  hay  or 
bran,  skim  or   buttermilk  may  also  be  regarded  as 
roughage.    Keep  her  free  from  lice,  insist  upon  plenty 
of  exercise.    Three  weeks  before  she  is  due  to  farrow 
give  her  a  separate  lot  with  an  individual  bunk,  not 
too  much  bedding.     Run  a  fender,  which  is  nothing 


if  the  weather  is  cold  we  hare  warm  bricks  under  the 
sacks  in  the  bottom     As  the  pigs  are  farrowed  we 
place  them  in  this  box,  where,  in  a  short  time,  they 
will   have   become   dry    and    warm,    the   lusty    chaps 
crawling   over   each   other    trying   to    nurse.      When 
things  are  going  nicely  and  we  can  get  away  all  right 
we  take  the  box  with  the  pigs  beyond  hearing  of  the 
sow,  and  with  a  small  pair  of  tin  snips  cut  off  all  the 
eigM  sharp   teeth  even   with   the  gums,  mark   them 
with  a  leather  punch  in  a  certain  portion  of  one  or 
both  ears— a  litter  mark  which  signifies  a  certain  num- 
ber, usually  being  the  sequence  number  of  the  litter 
farrowed  since  January.    Then  we  return  to  the  sow. 
and  after  talking  to  her  quietly,  secure  any  pigs  that 
may  have  been  farrowed  since  we  left;   pla^e  one  of 
the  marked  pigs  at  her  udder,  and  when  she  shows 
a  disposition  to  nurse  them,  the  rest  of  those  marked, 
and  take  the  others  away  and  treat  the  same  before 
they  nurse.     Frequently  during  warm  weather  we  do 
not  mark  and  cut  the  teeth  until  we  have  the  entire 
litter,  but  when  H  Is  cold  we  do  not  like  to  postpone 
the  first  nursing  too  long. 

Removing    the    teeth    will     prevent    cutting    and 
scratching  each  others  faces,  thus  making  places  for 


Dlace  the  bunk 'at  the  farther  side  of  the  lot  and  In     very  well  indeed,  and  it  is  part  of  the  game 


SufficUnt  Pa.iur.,  Good  Motherly  Sou,,  and  Comfortabl.  Quarfrs  are  Som.  of  the  E..entials  for  Succe»  With  Swine 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  government  crop     but  a  shelf,  eight  inches  al-vet,e  floor  and  about     iufection.    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  IZ;^,^^ 

report  for  January.     We  find  that  the  average  price     eight  inches  wide,  all  ]\'--^J\l^''^,^^^^^^  he  cl  of  a  ne r^ous  gilt^L^^^^^    bem  entirely.  Any- 

.r  pork  for  ^^^  United  States  December^^^^^^^^^^  l^^r^e^irb^lf  ^  orsTaU^*  ^  ^^ris^l  flvTor^n  minutes  ,ob  that  we  think  pays 

values,    was    $8.76    per    hundred;    beef   cattle   $6.56.      a  mile  pet-  *»ay'^"^^^",y^^^_  ^^  ,^  ^,  ^^^  ,^^  _^,  ,„      ^^^^  ^^„  ^^^^^   ^^^  j^  is  part  of  the  game, 
sheep  $6.77;  veal  calves  |8.79,  and  lambs  $8.72. 

One  veal  calf  Is  about  all  we  can  expect  per  year 
,„.,  cow— and  it  Is  customary  to  credit  the  dairy  cow 
with  $10  for  a  calf  and  say  nothing  about  the  whole 
milk  he  consumed  while  making  hlniself  worth  that 
amount.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  old  sow  to  produce 
a  March  litter  that  will  cash  in  a  ton  of  pork  In 
November  while  she  Is  weaning  another  litter  to  re- 


other  ways  plan  things  to  that  ^nd  she  will   volun- 
tarily take  the  exercise — but  see  that  she  gets  it. 

A  week  before  she  is  due  to  farrow  see  that  she  Is 
not  costive,  cut  down  her  feed  and  drop  corn  entirely; 
a  handful  of  oil  meal  In  her  slop  from  now  on  is  a 
very  nice  thing,  being  a  trifle  laxative.  You  should 
know  the  very   day  she  Is  due  to  farrow  and  have 


When  all  the  pigs  have  nursed,  the  afterbirth  has 
been  removed  and  the  umbilical  cords  pulled  off  at  a 
length  of  about  two  Inches— pull  l)oth  ways  in  doing 
this,  and  don't  cut— we  quietly  leave  the  happy 
family  with  a  feeling  that  we  have  done  our  part, 
and  a  confidence  that  the  old  sow  will  do  hers— a 
confidence  which  Is  seldom  abused.     At  next  feeding 


November  while  she  Is  weaning  another  litter  to  re-     kuow   iub   v^.jr   u»j    o„^  .o  «-«  v«  trough,  we  give  her  all 

Place  them;  In  numberB.  »  compared  ,o  the  produce     clean,  -rybeddin.  In  the  bunk-no     ong  straw   W      '^J' "-^  'f  rrj^.  tU  !f  she  acts  .fry  hungr. 


Of  the  cow,  the  famous  standard  of  "16  to  1." 

We  are  apt  to  sit  up  all  night  to  pamper  the  new- 
l)orn  lamb,  while  the  old  sow  makes  the  best  of  things 
as  she  finds  them  out  In  the  fence  comer  farrowing 
nine  or  ten  pigs.  Go  up  through  Ohio,  Iowa — In  fact, 
anywhere  in  what  Is  known  as  the  "hog  belt"  and 


or  corn  stalks  for  the  pigs  to  get  tangled  up  in; 
shredded  corn  fodder  Is  fine,  being  absorbent;  cut 
straw  is  all  right,  and  forest  leaves  do  well  but  must 
be  closely  watched,  as  they  quickly  get  wet  or  break 
up  fine  and  become  dusty. 


What  do  you   find?     Well,  you   will   find  that  while  pet.  so  that  she  will- be  pleased  to  have  you  with  her 

Icwa  is  the  greatest  hog  state  In  the  Union,  there,  at  this  time-Ifs  easy,  she  will  meet  you  more  than 

Hlso.  a  larger  percentage  oC  the  people  own  automo-  half  way  in  the  matter  of  friendliness.     At  harrowing 

Mies;  this  is  no  dream.  It's  fact-the  automobile  fol-  time  we  are  always  on  hand  with  a  box  with  old 

10W8  the  hog   and  keeps  it  going,  and  that,  too,  on  sacks  in  the  bottom,  and  one  to  spread  over  the  top; 


the  water  she  wants,  and  if  she  acts  very  hungry 
put  In  a  little  bran  and  a  very  little  oil  meal,  not 
much,  for  here  lies  the  greatest  danger— feeding  too 
much  right  before  or  after  farrowing;  and  here  is 
where  the  pasture  comes  In  so  nicely,  for  it  Is  natural 
iryou"'reanV"me^an "biisiness.  have  the  sow  tame,  a  •  for  her  to  pick  a  iltUe  grass  near  the  pigs.     In  a 

week  we  have  the  sow  back  on  nearly  a  full  ration 
without  corn.  Watch  the  pigs  and  do  not  feed  a  good 
suckling  sow  too  much;  we  firmly  believe  that  too 
much  feed  at  this  time  is  the  catise  of  90  per  cent. 

(Continued  on  p«v«  120) 
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MARCH  15,  1917 


Oiir  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Special 

THAT  live  stock  still  holds  the  attention  of  sue 
cessful  farmers  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
interest  taken  in  submitting  articles  for  our  annual 
Live  Stock  and  Dairy  number.  The  writers  repre- 
sented nearly  every  section  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  and  showed  that  no  farm  is  too  small  or  too 
large  to  have  a  place  for  animals  of  some  kind. 

Practically  every  article  submitted  contained  facts 
of  interest  and  value.  It  is  true  that  they  dealt  with 
different  phases  of  live  sto<  k  production  and  in  some 
cases  they  were  especially  strong  in  treating  the 
local  situation. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  going  over  these 
artirles  and  awarding  the  prizes.  Since  no  special 
rules  were  outlined  to  the  contestants  it  became  nec- 
essary to  award  the  prizes  to  the  articles  that  seemed 
to  be  most  evenly  balanced.  It  may  be  that  other 
judges  would  have  made  a  different  selection,  but 
these  is  an  old  saying  "that  differences  of  opinion 
make  any  contest  interesting."  If  an  error  has  been 
made  in  placing  the  awards  it  was  not  done  inten- 
tionally. 

We  were  glad  to  see  interest  shown  in  the  various 
phases  of  live  stock  production  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  every  paper  was  prepared.  We  were  also 
interested  to  see  the  high  percentage  of  papers  dealing 
with  some  phase  of  the  swine  industry.  In  indicates 
that  the  hog  Is  being  appreciated  more  and  more. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  hogs  are  selling 
on  an  Eastern  market  at  $14.40  per  hundred  pounds. 
Dairying  came  in  for  its  share  of  articles,  but  few 
treated  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  horses. 

Many  pointers  can  be  gained  from  the  four  prize 
articles.  Every  one  is  based  upon  experience,  which 
should  be  of  value  to  the  readers  of  The  Practical 
Farmer.  A  number  of  articles  that  were  not  included 
in  the  first  four  have  been  retained  and  will  be  used 
as  space  will  permit  in  succeeding  issues. 

» 

One  Effect  of  War  Conditions 

Tj  ECENTLY  an  issue  of  the  leading  daily  news- 
K.  paper  in  Chester  county.  Pennsylvania,  contained 
the  announcements  of  thirteen  p^iblic  sales  of  per- 
sonal property  within  nine  days  of  each  other,  which 
are  worthy  of  more  than  casual  notice.  Aside  from 
the  "other  things  too  numerous  to  mention"  these 
thirteen  sales  offered  240  "extra  good  dairy  cows"  and 
4  lot  of  heifers  which  we  didn't  count.  This  is  an 
average  of  nearly  nineteen  milking  cows  for  each 
farm,  so  that  these  sales  cannot  be  considered  the 
failures  of  "back  to  the  landers."  The  question  natu- 
rally comes  up,  why  should  bo  many  want  to  get  out 


of  business  In  one  of  the  leading  dairy  counties  of 
the  state?  Only  two  of  the  sales  are  by  "executors," 
two  owners  state  they  are  going  to  quit  farming,  four 
say  they  have  sold  their  farms  and  five  give  no  rea- 
son at  all. 

We,  of  course,  cannot  attempt  to  explain  these  cir- 
cumstances, but  venture  that  the  labor  question  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  It.  There  is  a  little  single  track  rail- 
road following  the  winding  course  of  a  stream  empty- 
ing into  the  Delaware  riv^r,  which  taps  Chester 
county  and  which  has  been  used  for  hauling  all  kinds 
of  freight  to  the  tidewater.  Until  only  a  few  months 
back  one  coach,  along  with  some  freight  cars,  up  In 
the  morning  and  back  at  night,  handled  all  the  pas- 
senger traffic  of  this  little  road.  Now  there  are  three 
passenger  trains  in  each  direction  every  day,  hauling 
an  almost  unbelievable  number  of  men  for  this  terri- 
tory, back  and  forth  for  work  In  the  munitions  plants, 
ship  yards  and  steel  foundries  which  have  sprung  up 
along  the  river. 

As  the  pay  is  greater  for  making  bullets  than  for 
making  butter,  the  dairy  industry  must  temporarily 
suffer.  When  these  conditions  pass,  and  they  surely 
must  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  dairy  cow  will 
come  back  as  the  nucleus  around  which  a  permanent 
agriculture  can  be  developed.  , 

Annually  Paid  But  Unaccounted  For 

ONCE  again  our  annual -opportunity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  "bad  road  tax"  has  come.  It  arrives  as 
regularly  as  the  annual  tax  notices  at  the  country 
store  or  covered  bridge  and  reaches  our  pocketbooks 
through  loss  of  time,  breakage  of  wagons  or  harness 
and  injured  horses.  Thousands  of  miles  of  our  real 
business  roads  leading  from  home  to  station,  store  or 
school  are  at  this  season  only  traveled  because  of 
necessity,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  effort.  Each  year, 
however,  as  more  of  us  adopt  the  automobile  and 
motor  truck  the  sentiment  for  good  roads  greatly  in- 
creases. Among  the  first  agitators  for  modern  im- 
proved roads  were  the  city  people  who  only  cared  for 
so-called  boulevards  between  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion so  that  they  could  see  the  country  with  as  little 
inconvenience  as  possible.  However,  with  the  general 
adoption  of  gasoline  as  the  motive  power  most  of  us 
are  looking  for  good  roads  all  the  time  and  to  all 
places.  We  do  not  expect  that  all  roads  will  be 
bricked,  concreted,  paved,  asphalted  or  any  other  of 
the  new  style  ways  all  at  once,  but  we  do  believe  that 
all  roads  could  be  drained  even  if  it  was  only  by 
means  of  an  open  ditch.  Road  engineers  tell  us  that 
drainage,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  is  what  most 
roads  lack. 

Recently  it  has  been  said  that  the  man  who  wrote 
the  famous  line,  "Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side 
of  the  road,"  must  certainly  have  been  thinking  of  a 
good  road.  Neighborliness  and  cheerfulness  are  not 
fostered  by  bad  roads,  so  who  could  blame  a  man  for 
being  a  pessimist  if  he  lives  on  a  neglected  road. 
Statistics  tell  us  that  school  attendance  Is  much  af- 
fected by  condition  of  roads,  and  surely  the  com- 
munity standard  is  shown  by  their  condition.  A  care- 
less people  often  give  themselves  away  to  a  traveler 
by  a  slovenly  road. 


Increasing  Production  by  Increasing 
Fertilization 

WARS  and  rumors  of  wars  bring  problems  which 
have  never  presented  themselves  before.  Labor, 
not  only  scarce,  but  demanding  prohibitive  wages,  is 
not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  which  now  face  the 
farmer.  The  various  reported  shortages  of  reserved 
crops  and  the  prospects  for  continued  good  demands 
would  Indicate  that  increased  production  during  1917 
would  be  profitable.  Under  existing  conditions,  how- 
ever. It  will  be  impossible  in  most  cases  to  Increase 
the  acreage.  Other  methods  must  be  sought  and  It 
appears  that  higher  fertilization  offers  the  best  solu- 
tion. Commercial  fertilizers  have,  of  course.  Increased 
in  price,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  they  could 
be  put  to  such  profitable  use,  as  crop  values  have  In- 
creased even  more. 

For  producing  the  most  food  value  per  acre  no  other 
farm  crop  will  equal  corn.  On  March  8th  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  at  Washington  figured  that  30.6 
per  cent,  of  the  1916  crop  was  still  In  the  farmers' 
hands  on  March  Ist,  as  compared  to  37.3  per  cent,  of 
the  previous  year's  crop  In  their  hands  a  year  ago.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  this  year  to  far  surpass  the  1916 
merchantable  crop  of  2.169,725,000  bushels.  Early 
plowing  will  aid  greatly  to  Insure  sufficient  soil  water 
and  if  followed  by  careful  and  thorough  cultlTation 


supplemented  with  plenty  of  home  or  commercial  fer- 
tillzers  results  should  prove  encouraging. 

The  world's  wheat  crop  for  1916,  after  taking  in  the 
harvests  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  have  re- 
cently  been  completed,  was  only  equal  to  74.7  per  cent, 
of  the  previous  year's  crop  and  8.8  per  cent,  below  the 
average.  While  it  Is  too  late  now  to  increase  our 
wheat  area  except  for  the  spring  crop,  it  is  still  possi- 
ble  to  largely  Increase  the  yield  by  top  dressing. 
Recommendations  for  this  work  have  recently  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  publicity  by  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  appear  in  this 
issue  on  page  127. 

Fruit  to  Sell  and  for  the  Cellar 

"p^O  not  allow  the  articles  which  you  may  read  from 
U  time  to  time  on  the  subjects  of  blight,  scab,  rot, 
scale  and  fungous  troubles  to  deter  you  In  any  way 
from  setting  out  fruit  trees  either  for  market  or  home 
use.  These  are  only  signs  of  the  times— that  an 
apple  Is  no  longer  "just  an  apple,"  but  that  it  must 
be  a  "fancy"  apple  to  appeal  to  the  eye  and  palate  of 
the  consumer. 

Modern  met'  ods  and  equipment  will  successfully 
combat  nearly  all  orchard  difficulties  at  the  present 
time  and  no  one  should  hesitate  planting  on  this 
account.  There  are  many  reliable  nurserymen  who 
are  doing  their  share  to  help  the  fruit  grower.  Nurs- 
ery  stock  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Industry  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  trees  be  true  to  name.  Many 
nurserymen  can  be  depended  on  for  this  point,  but 
many  were  the  disappointments  in  "boom"  days  when 
after  years  of  careful  attention  the  fruit  did  not  cor- 
respond with  tree  labels.  Nearly  all  states  now  have 
nursery  Inspection  laws,  so  that  It  Is  an  easy  matter 
to  buy  trees  which  are  free  from  dangerous  pests  or 
diseases.  As  no  one  ever  grew  fancy  fruit  from  in- 
ferior trees,  only  those  which  are  strong-rooted,  robust 
and  budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  should  be 
considered  at  any  price. 

Possibly  the  fruit  specialist  does  grow  better 
fruit  than  the  general  farmer,  but  we  hate  to  think 
of  country  life  becoming  so  "efficient"  that  we  will 
have  to  travel  two  or  three  miles  to  a  fruit  specialist 
or  a  dealer  to  obtain  the  materials  for  our  first  yearly 
strawberry  short  cake,  fresh  apple  sauce  or  peach 
dumpling.  It  is  still  possible,  with  only  a  little  effort, 
to  have  a  home  horticultural  department  on  the  farm. 
Selected  home  varieties  are  generally  better  than  the 
run  of  commercial  ones,  which  sometimes  must  pos- 
sess  superficial  qualities  which  do  not  add  to  their 
taste.  The  home  orchard  produces  kinds  which  some 
city  men  never  knew  existed. 

The  old  adage  that  "an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doc- 
tor away"  ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  an  orchard 
on  every  f/irm.  Other  fruits  are  also  acceptable,  and 
who  does  not  like  to  go  down  in  the  cellar  in  mid- 
winter and  see  a  good  stock  of  spiced,  canned,  jellied 
and  preserved  fruits  for  use  when  conditions  are  such 
that  nature  is  not  offering  them  for  the  picking.  By 
all  odds,  do  not  let  us  neglect  the  farm  fruit  supply. 

APPROACH  of  spring  weather  Is  too  often  the  sig- 
nal to  keep  children,  especially  the  older  boys, 
home  from  school  to  help  with  the  work.  The  bad 
effects  of  this  practice  may  not  be  readily  seen  at  the 
time,  but  they  are  nevertheless  real.  It  is  always  well 
to  call  to  mind  that  the  value  of  all  men  who  are  physi- 
cally fit  from  their  necks  down  Is  about  the  sama 
From  their  necks  up,  however,  the  value  of  men 
varies  greatly  and  is  only  limited  by  the  man  himself. 
The  abnormal  conditions  which  exist  this  year  will 
offer  stronger  Inducements  than  ever  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren home,  but  do  not  allow  the  future  to  be  lost 
sight  of  and  the  fact  that  your  boy  and  girl  ought  to 
have  a  square  deal.  It  Is  no  longer  true  that  farming 
is  only  a  business  for  the  backward  scholars. 


IF  you  waut  to  do  your  part  In  abolishing  capital 
punishment  in  Pennsylvania  now  Is  the  time  to 
write  to  your  representatives  In  both  houses  at  Harris- 
burg  and  tell  them  how  you  feel  in  this  matter.  They 
are  now  considering  the  Wells  bill,  which  covers  this 
subject,  and  needless  to  say  an  expression  of  public 
opinion  will  do  good  at  this  time. 

HAS  It  come  to  the  point  where  farmers  are  going 
to  decide  the  European  war?  Men  can  fight  a.<» 
long  as  they  have  plenty  to  eat.  but  when  supplies  fall 
short  results  begin  to  dwindle.  The  part  that  the 
women  are  now  playing  In  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
nations  at  war  makes  Interesting  reading,  but  does 
not  appeal  to  the  American  farmer. 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

Swine  Breeding 

J  .  C.  LAMBIRD 


When  an  unexperienced  person  con- 
templates going  into  the  swine  business 
the  first  question  for  him  to  decide 
(after  his  equipment  is  ready)  is  what 
breed  am  I  going  to  raise,  or  what  breed 
is  most  suited  for  my  surroundings? 

The  best  way  to  d?clde  this  question 
Ifl  to  attend  several  fairs  where  hogs  are 
on  exhibit,  or  visit  successful  hog  breed- 
ers of  the  various  breeds,  and  by  talking 
^ith  them  and  studying  their  stock  you 
niay    decide  upon  your   favorite   breed. 
When  once  you  have  a  start  stay  with  it 
_-<lon't  be  changing  breeds  too  often; 
but  remember  there  are  good  hogs  in  all 
breeds,    and    many    Inferior    ones,   too. 
Don't  buy  an  animal  just  because  it  has 
a  recorded   pedigree,  but  buy  the  best 
individual  you  can  afford.     In  order  to 
know  a   good   animal   we  will  need  to 
linow  some  of  the  points  that  sUnd  for 
quality  in  that  particular  breed.    I  will 
outline  the  main  points  for  all  breeds, 
as  I  see  them.  Good,  strong,  arched  back 
with  uniform  width,  w'de  between  eyes 
and  ears,  ears  set  according  to  the  breed, 
Bhort    nose,    heavy    bone,    under    line 
straight,  stand  up  on  toes,  short,  stout 
pasterns,  well  sprung  ribs,  good  length 
and  well  rounded  hams  are  all  things  to 
be  considered.     There  are  other  polnte, 
but  don't  look  for  perfection  In  these, 
as  it  is  seldom  seen. 

Don't  mate  two  animals  that  are  poor 
in  the  same  places.  For  example,  if  your 
BOWS    are    poor    in    their    backs,    mate 
with   a  hog  that  is  extra  good  in  his 
ba(k,    and    the    offspring    will    be    im- 
proved.    Hog  men  differ  as  to  the  cost 
of  a  pig  at  birth;  some  think  it  is  cheap- 
er to   keep   only  gilts   for  brood   sows 
and    raise    only   one  litter  a  year  and 
as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  weaned  fatten 
the  sows  for  market  and  keep  their  gilts 
in  turn.     The  other  custom  is  to  keep 
the  old  brood  sow  as  long  as  she  proves 
profitable;   this  way  two  litters  a  year 
caa  be  raised  from  the  sows.    As  for  my- 
self I  prefer  this  method;  I  like  to  have 
my  pigs  come  in  March  and  September. 
The  March  pigs  are  ready  for  the  early 
pastures  by  warm  weather  and  they  can 
be  marketed  before  winter,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  winter  drop  in  the  market.    The 
September  ones  get  a  good  start  before 
they  go  into  winter  quarters. 

At  breeding  time  both  the  sows  and 
males  should  be  in  a  thriving  condition 
-not  fat,  but  just  starting  to  get  fat. 
The  male  one  year  and  over  is  to  be 
preferred.  To  a  great  extent  the  future 
of  the  newcomers  Is  determined  before 
they  are  bom.  The  sow  should  be  fed  a 
balanced  ration  and  kept  gaining  a  lit- 
tle, but  avoid  getting  her  too  fat. 

Plenty  of  exercise  is  needed.  In  win- 
ter you  can  make  them  exercise  by  plac- 
ing their  sleeping  quarters  some  dis- 
tance from  the  feed  lot.  As  a  rule,  they 
will  exercise  enough  in  summer. 

About  a  week  before  farrowing  time 
each  sow  is  put  by  herself  In  a  farrow- 
ing pen.    If  the  weather  Is  cold  a  warm 
place  will  be  needed.     I  use  a  lantern, 
hung  above  the  sow,  or  a  small  stove, 
when  there  Is  danger  of  the  pigs  freez- 
ing.    It  Is  well  to  be  around  at  farrow- 
ing time,  and  see  if  everything  is  going 
Hh   It  should.     Make   friends   with   the 
sows  so  you  can  handle  their  young  at 
this  time  with  ease. 

I  prefer  the  individual  "A"  farrowing 
house.  I  also  have  a  railing  around  the 
walls  about  6  inches  high  so  the  sow 
f^an't  mash  her  young  against  the  wall. 
Don't  feed  the  sow  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  farrowing,  but  give  her 
plenty  of  water.  Give  her  slops  at  first, 
though  some  com  is  all  right.    Increase 


her  food  so  you  will  have  her  on  full 
feed  In  ten  days.      Now  Is  the  time  you 
will  get  the  cheapest  gains  on  your  pigs, 
so  give  her  plenty.    Exercise  the  pigs  to 
prevent  thumps.  If  they  persist  in  lying 
in  the  bed.     If  given  a  chance  the  Utter 
will  eat  at  an  early  age.     I  like  to  have 
them  eating  so  well  by  the  time  they  are 
8  or  10  weeks  old  that  they  don't  know 
it  is  weaning  time.     I  find  that  shorts 


they  are  weaned  I  try  to  feed  them  a 
balanced   ration   composed  of  corn  and 
tankage.  In  a  self-feeder,  with  limestone, 
rock    phosphate,    coal,    charcoal, 
ashes    and    salt    to    make    up    the 
eral   matter. 

Pasture  is  used  both  summer  and  win- 
ter Any  of  the  legumes  are  good,  and 
rye  or  wheat  sowed  early  makes  fine 
winter  pasture.  As  a  rule,  the  hog  that 
is  fed  so  he  will  weigh  200  pounds  or 
better  at  six  months  of  age  returns  a 
greater  profit  than  the  one  that  has  not 
been  fed  so  well.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  it  costs  something  to  run  the  mar 


Is  where  we  get  the  pay  for  onr  feed. 

As  a  feeder  and  breeder  of  my  farorite 

.v^„^   breed    (big   type   Poland-Chinas)    I   can 

wood    truthfully  say  1  believe  there  is  no  aal- 

mln-   mal  that  will  respond  to  good  treatment 

quicker,  and  return  a  greater  profit  for 

the  Investment  than  the  well  bred  hog. 

Illinois. 


with   a   little   tankage 


good.     After  |  chlnery  or  an  animal's  body :  above  that 


Poland-China  swine  were  developed 
In  Ohio  especially  to  meet  the  market  de- 
mand for  a  fat  or  lard  hog.  They  have 
been  bred  pure  since  1845.  Their  color 
markings  are  practically  the  same  aa 
Berkshlres,  but  outside  of  the  United 
States  they  are  little  known. 


$1150 

Mitchell  Junior— a  40  h.  p 
120-iiich  Wheelbase 


F.  o.b. 
Racine 


$1460 

7-Pa88enger— 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


Now 


$1150  Six 


Much  Like  the  Larger  Mitchell 


John  W.  Bate  believes  that 
efficiency  requires  two  sizes  in 
Mitchells. 

A  seven-passenger  car,  to  be 
roomy,  nnist  measure  127  inches 
from  hub  to  hub.  And  48  horse- 
power is  the  proper  power. 

But  a  5-passenger  car  will  be 
just  as  roomy  with  a  120-inch 
wheelbase.  And  a  40-horsepower 
motor  gives  it  power  enough. 

So,  to  meet  both  conditions, 
we  this  year  build  a  Mitchell  and 
a  Mitchell  Junior.  You  don't 
need  to  pay  for  room  or  power 
not  wanted. 

Every  Penny  Counts 

The  Mitchell  advantages  lie 
in  making  every  penny  count. 
John  W.  Bate,  the  great  effi- 
ciency expert,  has  spent  years 
here  to  attain  that 

He  designed  this  whole  45- 
acre  plant  to  build  Mitchell  cars 
economically.  He  equipped  it 
with  thousands  of  special  ma- 
chines. Every  part  is  built  here 
at  the  lowest  factory  cost.  On 
this  year's  output  his  methods 
will  save  us  at  least  $4,000,000. 


There  is  no  other  factory  like 
this  building  high-grade  cars. 

Hundreds  of  Extras 

You  see  the  result  in  hun- 
dreds of  extras— all  paid  for  by 
factory  savings. 

There  are  31  features — like  a 
power  tire  pump — which  are  prac- 
tically unique  to  the  Mitchell. 

We  have  doubled  our  margins 
of  safety.  This  year  every  vital 
part  has  100  per  cent  over- 
strength. 

•  Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  Many  parts  are 
oversize.  Many  are  built  of  costly 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

In  luxury  and  beauty  the  Mit- 
chell excels  any  other  car  in  its 


TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell-rh'^^rnciTh'^^ISl^'*^- 

hiKh-spe«<).  economical.  48-hor»epower  motor. 
Disappeariag  exut  m«u  and  31  extra  featurea 
ioduded. 

Price  SI  460.  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Juniorit.V.'^E 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase.     A  40-hor»«- 

Kwcr  motor- ^ -inch  smaller  bore  than  larger 
tcheU. 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  stylea  of  endoaed  and  convertible 
bodiea.    Also  demountable  top*. 


class.  The  finish  coats  are 
fixed  by  heat,  to  give  a  deep, 
enduring  lustre.  A  rare-grade 
leather  is  employed.  This  year 
we  have  added  24  per  cent  to  the 
cost  of  these  items  alone. 

See  What  Men  Miss 

See  what  men  miss  who  buy 
cars  without  these  extra  features. 
See  the  31  attractions,  most  of 
which  are  found  in  Mitchells 
only.  See  what  luxurious  bodies 
we  can  give  you  at  these  prices, 
because  of  our  own  body  plant. 
Then  consider  the  value  of 
this  double-strength.  It  meana\ 
a  lifetime  car. 

See  what  it  means  in  the  Bate 
cantilever  springs.   In  two  years 
of  use,  on  thousands  of  cars,  not 
one  of  these  springs  has  broken*-. 
Those  are  the    reasons   why 
men  are  choosing  Mitchells  in 
such    an   ever -increasing   way. 
This  year  our  output  is  increased 
2%  times  over.  Men  don't  want 
to  miss  these  extras. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
Mitchell  dealer,  ask  us  for  his 
name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Racine.  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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THE  g>PAgTlCAi.  FARMER 


11) 


See  the  Difference 


BETWEEN 
THE  NEW 


0g  LAVAL 

AND  OTHER 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


YOU  can  see  the  difference  between  a  NEW  DE  LAVAL 
and  any  other  cream  separator  right  away. 

And  five  minutes  spent  in  comparing  the  bowl  construction,  the  size, 
material  and  finish  of  all  the  working  parts,  the  manner  of  oiling,  the 
tinware  and  the  frames,  will  surely  convince  you  of  the  superiority  of 
De  Laval  construction  and  workmanship. 

Then  if  you  go  a  step  farther  and  turn  the  cranks  of  the  two  machines 
side  by  side  for  fifteen  minutes,  running  milk  or  water  through  the  bowl, 
you  will  see  still  more  difference. 

And  if  you  will  run  the  two  machines  side  by  side  in 
practical  use,  as  any  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  do — the  De  Laval  one  day  and  the  other  machine 
the  next — for  a  couple  of  weeks,  you  will  see  still  greater 
difference  in  the  work  of  the  two  machines. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  agent  near  you  who  will  be  glad 
to  explain  all  the  improvemenu  and  advantages  of  the 
NEW  De  Laval,  and  who  will  set  and  start  a  machine 
for  you  on  your  farm  and  let  you  prove  the  difference 
lor  yourself. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If 
you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  >he  nearest  office  for  any 
desired  information. 

New  Catalog  will  bm  mailmd  upon  rmqumat 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadwar .  New  York       29  E.  Madison  St..  Chicaco 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL 
AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Every  New  De  Laval  is 
now  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the 
;'  Warning  Signal"  which 
insures  proper  speed  and 
onifonn  cream. 

Speed  Indicators  can  be 
furnished  for  use  on  old 
style  De  Laval  machines 
at  a  cost  of  $3.00  each. 


WC  FOR  YOURSELTiH^ ^ 

YES  AND  ALL]  \ 
^HOLE  AND 
FORKING 
TOO 


GEE! DAD 
THERE 
or  'CM 


YouP  copy  of  tKe  "CORIMSTALK"  tellir^v^    How  arNd  WKy  wc  Duj* 
out  2.  stalk  of  corr.':Roots  and  All- is  &w2s.itirj5»  your  address. 

|T'^  !KII?.^^7,vt  ITS  FRCt  THE  J.D.TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

II    J  VALUABLE,        (TO  ALL)  88th  Street,  MENDOTA.  ILL, 


mm 

"9  years 

■UCC«tM" 


Folly  Farms,  Abington,  Pa. 

Will  Hold  Their  Fifth  Annual  Sale  of 

45  Pure  Bred  and  Registered  Percherons 

On  April  11, 1917 

Consistmg  of  40  MARES  AND  FIVE  STALLIONS.  The  mares  are 
broken  to  work  and  nearly  all  in  foal.  Wait  for  this  sale  if  you  want  a  fine 
team  of  mares 

Write  for  catalogue  mentioning  The  Practical  Farmer. 

FOLLY  FARMS,  ABINGTON,  PA. 


THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Pure-Bred  or  Just  Cows? 


Let  Your  Best  Man  or  Boy- 
Do  the  Milking  this  Year 

The  HlDinan  onttit  will  pay  for  Itself  and  com  less 
than  hired  man  and  his  board  for  six  Dionthn. 

HINMAN  MILKERS 

Their  low  coat  Is  due  to  simplicity.       No  vacuum 

tank  -no  air   pipe  lines  — no  oompltcated  pulsating 

meciianWm. 

Ask  for  names  of  users  tn  your  territory. 

Write  for  Big  Illustrated  CaUlog. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

10S-118  EUZABETH  ST..  ONEIDA.  N.  Y. 

Ask  about  operating  Ifie  HINMAN  on  any  Mtnall  pas  engine 
htnif*  D»«l»rt  E»«rywh.r»  or  electric  house  lighting  current. 


MRS.  C. 

Which?  Every  farmer  decides  this 
question  either  consciously  or  subcon- 
sciously. One  man  keeps  the  few  old 
cows  he  has  for  the  good  they  may  or 
may  not  have  done;  as  he  has  no  record 
of  their  pail  performance  or  their  appe- 
tite he  follows  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  keeps  them.  Another  man* 
after  a  careful  study  of  conditions  and 
records,  decides  to  Invest  in  a  few  pure- 
bred animals. 

The  first  thing  usually  considered  Is 
first  cost  and  here  only  the  scrub  cow 
has  her  inning.  Of  course  there  are 
many  scrubs  that  are  worth  more  than 
some  pure-bred  individuals,  but  as  a 
whole  the  pure-breds  are  more  valuable 
because  of  years  of  careful  selection  of 
blood  lines.     Another  argument  against 


C.  BOYD 

Within  the  last  year  we  purchased  an 
extra  fine  Guernsey  male  with  an  ad- 
vanced  registry  record  (Waddington 
Sunrise  No.  16815)  aJso  two  Guernsey 
heifers,  one  of  them  a  greatgrand- 
daughter  of  Murne  Cowan.  The  thought 
I  want  to  suggest  is  this:  If  we  had 
bought  this  pure-bred  stock  three  years 
ago,  investing  the  same  amount  as  we 
did  but  getting  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  Just  cows  and  replacing  them  with 
pure-breds  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  herd  would  have  paid  a  bigger  in- 
terest, even  If  there  had  been  no  In. 
crease  in  milk  production.  Our  cows 
would  be  worth  from  $100  to  $500  in- 
stead of  $60  to  $100;  calves  from  $10 
up  instead  of  $3  to  $5,  and  heifers  In 
proportion.     Also   our   herd,    would   be 


Two  Members  of  thm  Hmrd  at  thm  Boy*  and  CirW  Training  School,  Vinmland,  N.  J. 


pure-bred  stock  Is,  when  you  lose  one 
you  lose  so  much,  but  remember  always 
the  loss  is  the  same  In  proportion  to 
the  value  of  your  herd,  be  they  pure- 
bred or  Just  cows. 

In  October,  1913,  we  started  a  retail 
dairy  In  partnership,  by  buying  a  pure- 
bred, but  not  registered,  Guernsey  bull 
and  16  cows  as  variegated  as  Joseph's 
coat;  but  considering  everything,  an 
average  herd.  By  keeping  some  records 
and  carefully  culling  out  the  poorest 
and  replacing  them  with  better  ones 
when  we  could  get  them,  we  have  built 
up  a  herd  of  34  that,  according  to  the 
tester,  are  paying  as  well  as  any  herd 
in  the  recently  formed  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation. But  the  market  value  of  these 
cows  is  very  little  above  butchers'  prices. 
They  take  the  same  care  as  pure-bred 
ones.  The  calves  are  not  valuable,  and 
the  heifers  we  have  raised  are  only 
grade  Guernseys. 


more  uniform  and  we  would  be  prouder 
of  thenL  Visitors  are  always  shown 
Sunrise  and   the  heifers  flrs't. 

May  I  suggest  that  when  you  buy 
pure-bred  stock  you  deal  with  a  reliable 
man  who  fully  guarantees  his  stock; 
also  be  sure  you  get  their  registry 
papers,  as  "pure-bred  but  not  regis- 
tered" does  not  attract  the  big  buyers 
who  have  the  cash.  Also  decide  what 
you  cain  aftord  to  pay  for  your  stock 
and  then  put  that  amount  in  half  the 
number  you  think  It  ought  to  pay  for, 
and  buy  animals  In  the  best  families  of 
the  chosen  breed.  Also  be  sure  the  stock 
you  buy  has  a  clean  bill  of  health.  It  is 
expensive  to  buy  extra  stock  and  find 
you  have  something  you  didn't  bargain 
for.  It  may  cause  endless  work  or  possi- 
bly compel  you  to  dispose  of  your  entire 
herd  on  that  account.  So  I  say  go 
"aisy"— but  go. 

Pennsylvania. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Equipping  the  Dairy  Farm 


WALTER  JACK 


The  Ford  joke  book  tells  of  the  man 
who  lost  his  job  because  he  dropped  his 
monkey  wrench,  and  as  cars  were  going 
through  the  factory  so  fast,  when  he 
picked  it  up  he  was  sixteen  cars  behind. 
The  little  roast  shows  up  system  in  busi- 
ness, and  system  is  necessary  on  the 
dairy  farm.  System  and  equipment  are 
essential  to  profits.  We  are  coming  to 
equip  our  farms  on  a  factory  basis,  and 
manage  them  with  a  cost  system  in 
mind. 

A  man  starting  in  the  dairy  business 
should  choose  one  breed,  and  that  should 
be  the  breed  kept  by  the  larger  number 
of  people  In  the  locality.  Were  I  In  a 
Guernsey  locality  I  would  by  all  means 
keep  cattle  of  this  breed,  but  as  most 
herds  are  black  and  white  In  our  neigh- 


borhood, that  is  the  kind  to  which  we 
will  stick.  Keep  the  best  you  can  and 
keep  better  each  year,  and  remember 
that  ahull  is  an  asset  or  a  liability.  A 
herd  of  20  cows  may  be  producing  an 
average  of  350  pounds  of  butter  fat  a 
year;  one  bull  may  reduce  the  average 
of  the  offspring  to  300,  while  another 
may  increase  the  average  to  400  pounds. 
The  difference  In  production  for  a  year 
would  amouVic  to  over  $600  in  favor  of 
the  better  bull,  and  this  would  be  Inter 
est  at  5%  on  a  sum  exceeding  $12,000. 
This  shows  up  the  business  suicide  the 
dairyman  Is  commltllng,  who  tolerates 
an  Inferior  bull  as  part  of  his  dairy 
equipment,  and  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  good  bull  may  be  kept  as  cheaply 
as  a  poor  one,  and  there  i«  a  chance  of 


making  part  of  the  bull's  keep  from  out- 
side service,  although  there  are  some 
men  in  many  communities  who  will  say 
as  a  man  whom  I  know:  "Two  dollars 
is  too  rich  for  my  blood,  when  I  kin  get 
service  for  half  a  dollar." 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  dairy 
farms,  and  the  best  dairymen  are  equip- 
ping their  barns  to  meet  the  most  criti- 
cal inspection.  The  great  factories 
where  food  products  are  prepared  are 
models  of  cleanliness,  and  why  should 
not  the  dairy  barn  be  the  same?  With 
equipment  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  a 
good  barn  clean,  than  without.  It  is 
easier  to  produce  certified  milk  with 
proper  equipment,  than  slop,  which  I 
have  seen  produced  on  some  farms.  I 
do  not  wish  to  mislead  any  one  to  think 


The  cement  manufacturing  people  haje 
been  advertising,  and  their  ^^^^^ 
which  may  be  secured  for  the  asking, 
will  tell  all  about  handling  concrete. 
The  silo  concerns  will  supply  informa- 
tlon  on  growing  and  handling  of  silage, 
and  concerns  selling  silo  filling  machin 
ery  supply  books  which  cover  the  sub- 
ject of  silage  m  a  very  comprehensive 

way.  .  „- 

Take  my  word  for  it.  a  man  cannot  af- 
ford  to  be  without  a  silo,  and  a  friend 
who  has  two  silos  says  he  Is  going  to 
put  up  the  third,  to  be  opened  each  year 
on  July  1st.  The  question  of  the  k  nd 
of  silo  may  be  easily  solved  by  observing 
those  which  have  %lven  good  service  In 
the  locality.  Many  of  our  silos  are  built 
having  six  sides,  boarded  up  and  down 


not,  and  we  are  only  trying  to  better 
our  condition. 

A  barn  need  not  be  a  $10,000  struc- 
ture to  produce  sanitary  milk.     I  am  a 
believer  In  the  one-story  dairy  barn,  and 
this   should   be   attached   to   the   larger 
storage  barn.       One  of  the  large  barn 
equipment  houses,  which  supplies  plans 
free  to  possible  customers,  advises  the 
one-story  barn  for  the  herd,  and  the  stor- 
age barn  as  the  cheaper  barn  to  build, 
compared  with  the  larger  barn  with  cow 
stables  on  the  first  floor.    By  all  means 
we  should  keep  our  eyes  open  for  short 
cuts    in    handling    dairy    products,    the 
feed    and   the  manure,  and  we  can  get 
valuable  advice  by  writing  to  the  barn 
equipment  houses  and  putting  our  prob- 
lems up  to  them;  that  Is  their  business 
and  we  will   sooner  or  later  pay  them 
l)ack  in  buying  sanitary  equipment. 

The  question  of  facing  cows  In  or  out 
an  be  well  argued  both  ways.       In  my 
opinion  they  should  be  faced  in,  and  a 
jitter  carrier  should  be  installed.     The 
arg^ament  in  facing  cattle  out  is  that  one 
may  drive  between  the  rows  of  cows  and 
clean  dally.       The  llUer  carrier  solves 
mis  problem,  and  the  barn  can  be  kept 
much  neater  than  when  it  is  necessary 
to  drive  in  dally  with  sled  or  wagon.     I 
believe  In  feeding  at  one  operation  rath- 
er  than  cleaning  at  one  operation.    With 
cows  facing  together  It  Is  more  conven- 
ient to  feed.    However,  there  is  no  ques- 
Mon  that  It  Is  a  little  more  convenient, 
when    using    the    milking    machine,    to 
.lave  the  rows  face  out.     The  one-story 
mm  is  more  easily  and  cheaply  venti- 
lated, and  on  this  point  I  would  advise 
he  farmer  to  correspond  with  concerns 
making  ventilating  equipments,  as  their 
booklets  go  Into  detail  regarding  venti- 
lating systems. 

A  barn  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
standards  required  by  the  board  of 
wealth  of  the  city  to  which  one  ships  his 
milk,  or  the  board  of  health  of  a  nearby 
ity,  even  though  he  Is  now  selling  his 
milk  to  a  cheese  fhctory.  But,  better 
yet,- send  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York  City  and  get  their  score  sheet  and 


we  have  Ideal  equipment,  for  we  have   on   inside   and  out  on   2x6   frame   we 

spiked  going  around  the  silo.     The  silo 
13  lathed  and  plastered  Inside.  However, 
green  laths  should  be  used,  and  the  silo 
lathed  and  plastered  just  before  filling, 
for  best  results.     If  allowed  to  dry  out 
before  filling  It  cracks.    I  was  surprised 
when  a  man  told  me  he  had  a  silo  which 
had  given  service  for  ten  years,  which 
was  lined  with  roofing  paper;    and  an- 
other man   built  a  silo,   lining  It   with 
seconds    from    the    roofing   paper    mill, 
costing  90  cents  a  roll,  and  using  large- 
headed  nails.    The  lining  of  the  silo  was 
on  rough  boards,  and  for  a  10x30  foot 
silo  It  cost  him  about  $10   for  roofing 
paper  and  nails. 

I  am  convinced  the  co-operative  silo 
filling  outfit  owned  by  eight  or  ten  farm- 
ers Is  the  proper  way  to  handle  silage.  | 
This  secures  for  each  farmer  the  most  | 
service   possible   for  the   least  expendi- 
ture of  money.    Not  far  from  us  Is  a  co- 
operative  group   which   owns   a   blower 
and  which  hires  a  steam  engine  for  50 
cents  an  hour.  They  have  no  waiting  for 
a  machine,  and  their  silos  are  always 
filled    before    the    community    machine 
gets   a   good   start   In   the   surrounding 
neighborhood.     There  should   be   added 
to  the  community  equipment  the  com 
harvester  with   elevator  attachment.     I 
am  satisfied  the  elevator  attached  to  the 
harvester  will  save  two  men.    The  labor 
In  such  case  may  be  distributed  by  hav- 
ing one  man  with  the  machine,  one  man 
In  the  field  to  help  load,  three  men  with 
wagons  and  three  men  at  the  barn.     I 
am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  in  the 
near  future  a  motor  driven  mwhine  will 
.be  marketed   which  will  cut  the  corn, 
cut  it  In  proper  length,  elevate  It  to  a 
wagon  driven  alongside,  and  the  wagons 
will  haul  the  silage  to  an  elevator  driven 
by  an  engine,  and  the  silage  will  be  un- 
loaded and  elevated  as  com  Is  handled 
in  the  corn   belt.     A  farmer  in  north- 
western Ohio  has   already  built  a  ma- 
chine of  this  sort,  and  he  declares  that 
he  can  handle  silage  for  one-fourth  the 
old  way. 

I  am  convinced  the  mechanical  milker 
Is  one  of  the  absolute  requirements  of 


make  all  equipment  and  Installations  In  1  a  profitable  dairy.    We  looked  twice  be- 


harmony  with  their  demands.  The  New 
York  demands  are  much  more  critical 
than  those  of  any  other  city,  and  other 
( ities  follow  their  pace.  It  pays  to  play 
safe.  I  understand  the  latest  demands 
are  for  a  steel  stanchion  with  no  wood 
about  it.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  another  suggestion  which  would  do 
away  with  the  metal  manger  In  front 
of  the  cow,  since  her  breath  would  be 
refiected  for  her  to  breathe  again. 

For  blue  prints  and  specifications  of 
any  type  of  barn  the  architectural  de- 
partments of  dairy  equipment  houses,  or 
the  Dalrv  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  or  the 
dairy  departments  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges,  will  gladly  give  such  help 
as  possible.' In  Pennsylvania  the  Farm 
Advisory  Board   will  help,   I   am  sure. 


fore  we  put  In  $450  for  an  Installation, 
but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  we  had  no 
regrets.     I  agree  with  a  neighbor  who 
said  that  It  was  the  first  time  in  twenty, 
five  years  that  he  could  feel  safe  to  go 
away  from  home  and  not  worry  about 
getting    back    for    milking.      We    have 
milked  24  cows  the  past  summer  with 
the  machine.    One  man  could  be  kept  in 
the  field  with  the  team,  while  another 
could  handle  the  milk  easily  alone.  With 
a  milking  machine  we  can  do  without  a 
hired   man  nicely,  can  get  a  full  day's 
work  out  of  the  horses,  and  one  man  can 
milk  the  cows  as  quickly  as  three  could 
before    the    machine    was    Installed.      I 
would  say  the  better  the  cow  the  better 
the   machine,   and   as   Professor   Larsen 
says,  successful  mechanical  milking  de- 
pends on,  first,  the  man,  then  the  cow, 


Can  you  do  it  ? 

Every 


Nof—and  if  you  have  a  Sharpies  Suction-feed 
Separator  you  don't  have  to,  for  it  skims  equally 
clean  whatever  speed  you  turn.  But  with  every 
other  separator  you  must  turn  the  crank  at  just 
exactly  the  speed  stamped  on  it,  or  you  wUl  lose 
cream — every  time!  The  wonderful  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  varies  the  milk  feed  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  separating  force— never  more  milk  in 
the  bowl  than  it  can />cr/ecf/y  separate. 

All  other  separators  have  a  fixed  milk  feed.  Thus  when 
turned  below  speed  mich  of  the  milk  runs  out  without 
being  perfectly  separated,  and  some  gets  into  the  cream, 
making  it  thin  and  uneven.  Thousands 
of  actual  tests  have  proven  that  19  out  of 
20  persons  do  turn  too  slow  most  of  the 
time,  and  that  everybody  turns  too  slow 
some  of  the  time.    Get  a 

SHARPIES 

Cream  separatoK 

—the  only  separator  you  can  turn  faster  and  finish  skim- 
ming quicker  ,      .      i_      •     -.^ 

—the  only  separator  with  justlone  piece  in  the  bowl— no 
discs,  easiest  to  clean  u     «^  • 

—the  only  separator  with  knee-low  supply  tank  ana  a 
once-a-month  oiling  system 

Sharpies  is  positive  insurance  against  carelesa- 
ness  and  its  consequent  cream  waste.  We  re- 
alized that  it  was  far  from  sufficient  that  a  sepa- 
rator could  skim  clean  when  properly  handled. 
It  was  vitally  necessary  that  it  would  skim  clean 

even  when  improperly  handled.     If  any  of  the 

old-style  fixed-feed  separators  would  adopt  a  da- 
vice  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  the  operator 
when  he  is  turning  too  slow,  it  would  be  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  vaet  gnperionty  cM 
Sharpies,  which  automatically  prevmnta  losses 
from  irregular  turning  instead  of  simply  annojino- 
ing  them.   Write  today  for  catalog  to  Dept.40. 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  WertChefterP*. 

Also  Sharptet  MOlun  and  Giuotine   Engintt 

Chicago      S«»  Francisco      PortUnd     Toronle 


ON 

Upward         TRIAL 


SEPARATOR 

ai«Miiri«»««HI«wtnnnnii —'" 

■Md«,  easr  mnnins,  perfect  •Ummins 

Erator  for  tie.ft.    Skima  wmrni  or 
miUc  bMvy  or  liRht  cream.   Dif- 
itftom  pictare.  which  •hows  tar- 
ter eapMity  nMcbines.  See  oar  ptan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  »miUtarymaTVtlm^l7e\*»nmd. 
Wbedtar  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  tr—  catalog  and  monthly  parmeot 
plan.  Wmt»m  onUr*  filUd  from 
•PMtom  points. 

■iwf  aw  iwinTnii  rtr 

mmf»4an  •■lafci«d«a,  m.  v. 


DONT  GUT  OUT 

AShoeBoU^Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishet. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  for  msnUnd.  the  sntiKptk 
Unioieiii  for  Boll*.  Brutfet.  Sore*.  Swellinrs.  VaricoteVelas. 
Allay*  Pain  and  Inflimmstion.  Price  tl  and  t2  a  bottle  SC 
dracclMs  or  deUtcrsd.  WiU  tcU  you  Bor«  U  ro«  wtils. 

W.  F.  YOUk«,  P.O.F.,    fS  TMSfU  tt,  Sp rlnffUld,  MaN. 


When  your  horse 
goes  lame  use 
Sloan's  Liniment. 
Quickly  relieves 
stiff  sore  muscles 
and  bruises  and 
reduces  enlarge- 
ments. 

Thousands  of 
farmers    heartily 
indorse  Sloan's 

Liniment,  tl»e  uniTersal  relief 

for  pains  and  aches.      At  all 

dealers   25c.  50c  a  bottle,  the 

$1.00  bottle  coauins  6  times 

the  25c  size. 


Slocins( 
l.ininiont 

PENETRATES  WITHOUT  RUBBING 


vruff 


MINERAL! 
.COMPOUND 


^S  HEAVfi 


rrss 
H  Paekag*  gwvant 

$1  Paakaaw  as 

lUf f  ItiaV  M.^    480  NsHU  Af*.,  fNtatiil,  rs. 


back. 


to  gif  aadaTaettaa  «r 
aof ftaloat  for  ordinary. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


March  15,  1917. 


March  15,  1917. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
HORSE  ~ 

COLLAR 
PADS 


I  Look  Where 

lArrows^^BsaE 
I  Point!  ^^^Jsf^'^ 


and  last  the  machine.  In  any  event 
buy  single  units;  we  are  using  double 
units,  but  with  singles  one  can  tell  what 
each  cow  is  doing,  and  one  can  milk 
with  three  single  units  as  fast  as  with 
two  double  units.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
good  reliable  power  to  handle  the  milk- 
er, and  one  should  have  no  worry  or 
bother  with  an  unreliable  engine.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  power  and  a  2  Ms 
H.  P.  engine  should  drive  a  vacuum 
pump,  pump  water  or  run  an  electric 
light  plant. 
After  the  milk  is  produced  it  should 


be  kept  below  50  degrees,  as  bacteria 
multiply  very  slowly  at  this  tempera^ 
ture.  A  good  milk  house  with  concrete 
tank,  a  commercial  milk  cooler  and  nln- 
ning  water,  is  necessary.  Wtere  one 
does  not  have  spring  water  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  cold  well  water  and  this 
may  be  pumped  to  the  watering  tank 
and  the  cooling  vat  at  the  same  time  the 
engine  is  driving  the  milker. 

Remember,  too,  one  of  the  essential 
things  in  dairy  farm  equipment  is  the 
milk  scales,  and  another  the  Babcock 
tester. — Ohio. 


Breeds  of  Sheep 


W.  H  TOMHAVE 


PatNtii 
!■  U.  S. 
lie.   1 

1814. 
PitMtid  hi  Cuiia 
April  6, 1915. 

Our  new  staple  and  felt 
reinforcing  device  gives  the 
hooks  a  larger,  firmer  hold  on 
the  pad  and  keeps  them  from 
coming  off  easily.  It  adds  to 
life  of  the  pad  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  user.  This  form  of 
attachment  is 

Found  Only  On  Pads 
Made  By  Us 

Ask  your  dealer  for  freeTa- 
patco  booklet.    Shows  pads  in 

colors  and  contains  valuable  horse 
remedies.  If  he  hasn't  it,  request  him 
to  write  us  direct. 

The  AmericanPad&TextileCo. 


Canadian  Branch: 
Chatham,  Ontario 


Greenfieldy  0. 


SELF-OILING    WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Keepin9  OUT  DUST  an^  5^'^  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OILING        Ajfc---*.j«/  ^ 

SYSTEM  i^^^X^MW^^     Constantly  floodtaj 

Every  Bearing  With 

Oil.MakKhPumpIn 

The  Lightest  BrMW 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE    GEARS    -*   Each   Carrying    Half    th«    Ustf 

Every   feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  th« 

AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 

WmttAER MOTOR  CO.  2500   IZth  St..ChiCA6A 


Onty  $2 

Yes 


Down 


One  Year  to  Pay! 

■uy«  tha  New  Sutter-    _ 

fly  Jr.  No.  S.  Light  runninK 
easy  cleanini;,  cloae   skim- 
miriK,  durable.  Ouarairtee^ 
a  lifetime.   Skims  96  goarU 

Gr  hour.    HmAr  alao  in   nv* 
■ger  Kims  up  toNo.Sabown  I 

Bawa'  Fraa  Trial  Kjmtis  it«  own  eo«t 

it  MTP*  tn  crewn.  Poital  brinre  Frae  est- 
^o«,  folder  and  "'diriTf  from  f»ct«»ry"  offar. 
MCf  from  the  iiianufiuturcr  and  ••¥•  moD«y. 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO.  (^ 

•ISO  Marshall  Blvd.  CMICAOO 


Sims  t  lots 

Hnghlt 

tlollim. 


bred 


375  lbs. in 


rri'.r:rfii    9  months. 


Save  Half  Your  Shoe  Money 


Wear  OrarlaiMl  Aluminum  Sbaes 

Thry  laat  twice  as  ion*  as  alU 

Irathcr.  rubber  or  wood-soled 

boott  and  shoes. 

Watar-Proof,  Ruat- 
Proof,  Rot-Proof 

Best  leather  uppers.  Thick  fcR 
infolf-s.  No  metal  tourbesyoa. 
Warm,  comfortabla.  easy  towalk 
>  in.  ICeepf  eet  in  toodconditioa 
'  and  prevent  siclcnesa.  Best  by 
test  I  or  all  work  in  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 

t with yoar approval,  Wrttefor  FREEcatalot  whichshows 

Styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.    A  TK>Ktal  brings  it. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO^  DepL  14BJU  RmUmsWIss 


OLUNS'JERSEY  REDS 


In  the  last  Issue  we  discussed  the 
Shropshire  breed  of  sheep,  giving  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  breed,  as  well  aa 
the  place  where  they  originated.  In  this 
issue  we  will  discuss  briefly  several 
breeds  of  the  medium  wool  type,  and 
in  the  next  two  issues  discuss  the  fine 
wooled  breeds  and  the  coarse  wooled 
breeds. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

a 

This  breed  originated  in  England  and 
was  imported  into  this  country  during 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It   is   very   smooth   bodied,   compact   In 
form,  with  a  gray,  brown  or  mouse  col- 
ored face  and  feet.     The  fleece  is  quite 
short,  of  good  quality  and  quite  dense. 
Both   males   and   females  are  hornless. 
They  are  quick  maturing  and  well  flesh- 
ed.    Rams  usually  weigh   from   150  to 
200* pounds  when  matured,  while  ewes 
weigh    from   125   to  150   pounds.     This 
breed  is  well  adapted  to  farm  conditions, 
especially   where  mutton   production   is 
the  prime  object.     The  rams  are  excep- 
tionally well  suited  for  mating  with  fine 
wooled    ewes    for    the     production     of 
cross-bred  lambs.     Sheep  of  this  breed 
are    well    distributed    over    the    United 
States    and     Canada.       The     American 
Southdown     Record      Association     was 
formed  in  1882  and  14  volumes  of  the 
flock  book  have  been  issued.     The  secre- 
tary   of    the   association    is    located    at 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

HAMPSHIRES. 

The  Hampshire  originated  in  England 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
of   the   Southdown   upon   the   Wiltshire 
and   Berkshire  Knot  sheep.     The  breed 
is   hornless,   with   black   face,   ears  and 
legs.    The  face  is  longer  and  not  as  fully 
covered    with    wool   as   the    Shropshire, 
and    the    rams    are    inclined    toward    a 
Roman    nose.      Hampshires    are    larger 
than    the    Shropshires    or    Southdowns, 
rams  weighing  about  250  pounds  when 
matured,  while  the  ewes  weigh  from  185 
to  200  pounds.    The  wool  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  Shropshire  but 
shorter  and  lees  dense  and  lower  yield- 
ing.    This  breed   is  quite  well  adapted 
to  average  farm  conditions,  as  they  are 
rapid  maturing  and  hardy.     They  were 
first  introduced    into   America   in    1855, 
but  importations  have  been   slow   until 
recent  years.     Thirteen  volumes  of  the 
flock  book  have  been  issued.    The  secre- 
tary of  the  record  association  is  locat^d 
at  Nottawa,   Michigan. 

OXFORDS. 

This  breed  originated  in  England  and 
1.5  the  result  of  a  cross  of  breeding 
Hampshire  ewes  to  Cotswold  rams.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  medium  wool 
breeds,  being  quite  rangy.  Rams  weigh 
from  250  to  275  pounds  and  ewee  200  to 
225  pounds  when  matured.  They  are 
not  quite  so  dark  in  the  face  as  the 
Hampshire  and  have  a  rather  open 
fleece.  The  yield  of  wool  is  higher  than 
In  the  Hampshire.  The  breed  was  first 
Imported  Into  America'  in  1846.  Many 
importations  have  been  made  since  1880, 


and  the  breed  Is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  Oxford  Down  Record  Associa^ 
tion  was  organized  in  1881  and  about  13 
volumes  of  the  flock  book  have  been 
issued.  The  secretary  of  the  association 
is  located  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


DORSET. 

This  breed  of  sheep  also  originated 
in  England  and  has  taken  Its  name  from 
the  county  In  which  it  was  developed. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  found  in 
the  British  Isles.  Both  males  and 
females  have  horns  and  as  a  breed  they 
are  slightly  upstanding.  The  face  and 
legs  are  pure  white  and  not  covered  with 
wool.  The  fleece  is  quite  dense  and  fine, 
but  ther  are  not  heavy  producers.  In 
size  they  rank  slightly  below  the  Shrop- 
shire, rams  weighing  about  200  pounds, 
while  ewes  weigh  about  150  to  160 
pounds.  As  a  breed  the  Dorset  Is  very 
prollflc  and  often  produces  triplets  and 
seldom  less  than  twins.  They  were  first 
introduced  Into  America  about  1885  and 
have  been  gaining  in  prominence,  es- 
pecially where  hothouse  or  early  spring 
lambs  are  in  demand.  The  Continental 
Dorset  Club  is  the  oflicial  organ  of  the 
bleed,  with  offices  at  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

CHEVIOT. 

These  sheep  came  from  Scotland, 
where  they  originated  among  the  hills  on 
the  eastern  coast.  They  have  been  bred 
pure  for  many  years  and  are  one  of  the 
oldest  established  breeds  of  the  British 
Empire.  Cheviots  are  of  medium  size, 
hornless,  with  white  face  and  legs.  Very 
attractive  and  stylish  In  appearanca 
The  fleece  is  of  medium  length  and 
density.  Cheviots  were  first  Introduced 
into  the  United  States  In  1835.  Other 
importations  have  been  made  during  the 
pajBt  few  years.  The  Cheviot  Is  very 
hardy  and  will  do  well  on  rough  land 
and  under  conditions  where  grazing  is 
poor.  The  ewes  are  prolific  and  usually 
good  mothers. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  minor 
breeds  that  might  be  discussed  as  be- 
longing to  the  medium  wool  type,  but 
we  shall  not  attempt  It  at  this  time.  In- 
quiries concerning  any  of  these  minor 
breeds  will  be  cheerfully  answered. 


Hi 


The  Mortgage  Lifters" 

(Continued  from  page  115) 

of  all  young  pig  losses — be  careful!  As 
you  see  that  the  pigs  are  husky  and  can 
take  care  of  all  the  milk,  begin  to  crowd 
the  feed  to  the  sow,  and  when  all  danger 
of  overfeeding  is  safely  past,  feed;  don't 
get  her  off  her  feed  by  overdoing  the 
matter;  use  your  judgment,  but  push 
those  pigs  through  her,  and  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  eat,  which  will  be  at 
about  four  weeks,  encourage  them  In 
every  way.  Give  them  a  little  trough 
where  their  mother  cannot  get  to  It,  and 
feed  them  all  they  will  clean  up,  and  no 
more.  If  you  are  going  to  be  nasty 
about  it  and  allow  milk  to  sour  in  the 
trough,  better  put  It  over  where  the  sow 
can  clean  it  up  after  sbe  Is  tbrougb  with 
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But  I  Have 
an  Appetites 

A  SOW  that  ««ts  poorly 
CBusUy  milks  poorly,  and  any 
poor  milker  U  a  loo.  Lost 
Appetite  Is  only  one  of  Uie 
common  cow  aliments  tnat 
Qulokly  dlMPPear  after  Judi- 
cious lue  of  Kow-Kuro,  the 
great  cow  medicine.  .    ^ 

Kow-Kure  baa  a  reoord  of 
over  twenty  years'  success  In 
the  prevention  and  cure  of 
such  dlieaies  as  Abortion. 
BarrenneM.  Betalned  After- 
birth. Milk  Fever,  Scouring. 
Bunches,  eto.  Moit  of  theee 
dieeaies  spring  from  dis- 
ordered digestive  or  genital 
organs,  and  Kow-Kure  has 
strong  medicinal  qualities 
which  tone  up  and  perma- 
nently strengtlien  the  entira 
system. 

A  trial  Is  eonvlNclni.  Kow> 
Kurs  U  told  by  feed  dealers 
and  druggists,  la  BOo  and 
fl.OO  pacliagss,^  Writs,  for 
free  treatlML  «Tbs  Horns 
Cow  Oootor." 

DAIRY   ASSOCIATION   CO. 
LyDdoDYlllgb  VL 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  Ibe.  makes  100  Kallona  of  milk  aubatl- 
tute,  coating  only  one-third  aa  much  aa  milk. 

Preventa  acouring  and  inaurea  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handeome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  do  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphtet::g;r-;;??]l^.e.t':.V 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dcalera,  or 


WHAT 


MILK 


fs  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  demoti- 
atrates  in  a  convincing  way  the  su- 
periority of  Jersey  milk.  Gives  tablea 
ahowing  its  value  compared  with 
other  foods.  Prof  R.  M.  Waahburn  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  says: 
A  quart  of  Jersey  milk  naturally 
yielded,  is  worth  50t  more  than  the 
average  atandardized 
milk  offered  on  our  city 
markets." 

Get  the  facts  in  thia  meaty 
booklet,"  What  iaMilk?"A 
poatal  bringa  it.  Send  today    ^ 

Tkc  Aacricaa  Jersey  Cattle  Clab 
868  Weat  23rd  St.  New  York  City 


Please  mention  'ftae  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


HOUSES. 


CLYDESDALE  STALLION 

4  yA.  old,  registered.  Medium  sixe.  floe  form  and  lots  of  qual- 
it;.  Just  the  horse  for  the  first  crosH  on  light  mares.  Beauti- 
(lU  dark  bay  with  white  face  and  f aet.  Sired  by  Proud  Edward 
by  Royal  Bdward — one  of  Scotland's  greatest  prize-winners. 
Ftoud  Kdward  won  3rd  at  lutornatlonitl  iu  IVll  My  horse's 
dam  is  by  Old  McQueen,  the  greatest  Clydesdale  sire  ever 
owned  in  North  America.   Write  today  for  photo  and  terms. 

B.  W.  TIHBERLAKI.  Pro. 
,     a«x  P.      ORASeg,  TA. 


MONTROSE  FARM 


FOR   SALE 

Pure  bred  Peroberon  and  Morgan  ntalllons  and  mares, 
two  BIG  Jacks,  pure  bred  bronze  turkeys,  Ply.  Rock 
and  Bua  Urpington  eggs  for  hatctaiog.  All  ist  clasn 
Btuff  at  LOW  pricea.      C.  a.  Alexaader  A  Cs.,  HarrUtsa,  Ta, 

FAD  ^AIF    Black  reRlstered  Percberon  stallions. 

1  via  aniigi    s  f^^a  4  years  old.  weighing  from  1700  to 

2-:uO  Ibfl.;  good  breeders.    Priced  from  teoo  to  MOO  each. 

B.  C.  DOTTEBEB,  Mill  Hatll,  PaT 


PONIES. 


Three  Shetland  Pony  Mares  in  Foal 

One  npw  runitbout  and  harness.    Send  stamps. 
ROWETTEB'S  PONT  FABBI,  Albany,  Ohio. 


CATTLE. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 

FOR  KALE— Grandsons  of  Inter- 
ested Prince  fj8224  (Imp.),  who 
bas  4U  daughterH  la  the  register 
of  Merit,  Including  Passport,  the 
world's  record  Jersey  milk  cow. 
These  young  bulls  are  excellent  In- 
dividuals, well  grown  and  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  For  booklet 
and  pedigrees,  address 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut   St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


riuAmi|Ava.Sir«  KeglHtered  Bull  Calf  Dimple 
^^UemseyS-Oire  Bloom  Srd.^  Dam,  Lucy  Fern 
vhose  mother  i»  8.    R.  Cow  Tuberculin   tested   herd 
-end  for  description  and  Pedigree.     Price  |60  FOB 
.s'orristown.  ADDIMOIT  B.  KBIEBEU.  B.dI  »' 
VOBBISTOWN,  PEBfUTA. 


Registered  HoUtein  Bull  Calf 

III  July  16,  1916,  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  have 
iHciai  records  that  average  22.45  lbs  butter  and  427  6 
'  H   milk  m  7  days.     Their  milk  averaged  4.1^  fat. 

W  Alias,  Morristown,  Halnt  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y 


Hampshire  Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Mac  Langtilln  Pitrins*  ftaphlne.  Pa. 

Pur«.Bred  HoM(riirHiitort'  ]f][;:X'^^^r^ 

\ii  papers.  F.  H.  WOOD.  Cortland,  New  York. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  229500, weight 
107  lbs.  at 7  months,  was  bred  anddereloped 
iiv  us.  If  you  want  the  big  kind  write  to— 

C.  H.  CARTER 

Whitvuem  Farm.  ^Veat  Cheater.  Pa. 


-Breed  Berkshire^ 

For  lartre  litters  of  boakv,  hustlini;  piK»;  for  rapid 
aains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
They  brinK  top  prices  on  all  the  big  marketa  be- 
cause of  uniformity,  high  auality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  book  let  "Berkshire 
Hogs."     It   points  the  way  to  more  hog  money, 

American  Berkshire  Association 

bX,  E.  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  ni. 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

^••rvlce  boars,  f2ft.ou  each  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow. 
»f >.00  each.  Shetland  pony  2^  years  old,  for  sale  or 
«ould  ezchanKe  for  piir^  br  d  >»»o<-k.  What  have  vou 
I'   offer.    B.  W.  HrAllen,   rannettabnrv.  Pa. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

I  urge  strains  all  ages,  mated   not  akin,  8  week  pIrs 

•  red  S-IW8.  service  boars,  t  .>tlie  and  Beagle  douH* 
•irade  UiiernHev  ralvcH  imd   poultry 

P.  r.  UAWIE-TOW.  CoehranTllle.  Pa. 

Reg.  O.  L  C.  Swine'^y  >a^ 

'    '>.em  iiumuue.  ilh^'i  prc|>ald  express'  "^Wrlle  yo*ur 

*  mtt.  Jacob  Whitemaa  A  Son.  College  Corner.  Ohio. 


The  best  Nve  eteofc  hNlay  Is  pics  ^be^tost  pigs  are 

r-- r r- — -     Berkshires.     Ank 

II '■  Hboiit  my    bMiKh   of   four  moniha   old   beautleti 
W.    r.    MrWPABRAN.    PUBMIMN.    PA. 

■M-BOC  JEBNRrn.    lengthy.  he»v7br.ii^7H|^. 

i.  H.^avT„.^'-'^"B7r°*g«"  -^rUi  ''^':'^'L 

Reglslered  0. 1.  C.  CHlTaS^'V^ 

f      »»     ABTHITB  FBErW^y.  Pnnikl.  ^.^l 

I'  UndChnw  Big  type  pn.IlHr.  Roars.  Hows  and  nilts 

rin     }f^  ^S*^.,""*  **  *"»  "*     The  kind  vou  sboiild 
raii^a.    Chas  r  COLKMAW  A  Co..  Trenton.  Ohio. 


h\K  type  O  f  O     Prom  prise  winning  stock.    Wrtle 

Cfr.!°*V.*^*i?«':- ""'-£!  •n-wered    promptly 
^*«  ^"*     ■>•■•  »Prta«  Pana.  Cadla.  •hlla. 


her  own;  or  keep  dry  feed  In  the  trough 
at  all  times,  where  they  can  get  to  it, 
and  water  in  hers.  Now  la  the  time  we 
have  pastures  ready  for  the  sow,  and 
the  pigs  soon  take  hold  of  this  also  at 
an  early  age. 

Rape,  Crimson  clover  and  rye  for 
early  spring;  Medium  Red  or  White 
clover  and  blue  grass  later.  Oats  and 
barley  are  fine;  rape  can  be  sown  often 
— the  Dwarf  Eaeex  is  the  variety  to  use. 
By  all  means  have  a  nice  crop  of  soy 
beans  coming  on  for  fall  pasture;  if 
something  else  gives  out,  say  the  clover, 
you  can  turn  in  on  the  soys  any  time, 
but  we  have  never  seen  a  hog  eat  green 
cowpeas.  Crimson  clover  and  rye  agrain 
at  the  last  working  of  the  com,  and,  if 
the  mother  was  a  mature  sow,  re-breed 
in  May  for  a  fall  litter,  and  the  cycle  Is 
complete,  but  as  this  was  a  gilt  we  would 
not  re-breed  for  another  litter  until 
November  again.  And  keep  her  grow- 
ing right  along — make  her  a  great  big, 
high-backed,  big-boned  money  maker, 
then  keep  her  as  long  as  her  eyesight 
and  hearing  are  good  and  she  is  not 
clumsy  and  continues  to  farrow  good 
pigs  and  enough  of  them. 

Always  have  her  In  a  healthy,  gaining 
condition  when  bred;  figure  up  what 
three  such  sows  can  do  for  you  under 
such  conditions,  discount  the  result  by 
25  per  cent.,  for  safety,  and  decide  just 
what  car  you  w»nt. 

Castrate  the  males  for  porkers  before 
weaning,  and  never,  unless  for  a  very 
good  reason,  wean  before  eight  weeks 
old,  and  better  ten  if  it  will  not  Interfere 
with   re-breeding. 

Keep  those  shoats  coming  along  on  a 
good  pasture;  by  all  means  concentrate 
on  the  pasture — plan  on  it,  but  don't 
depend  upon  it  alone;  feed  twice  per 
day  whatever  concentrate  is  the  cheapest 
for  you,  one  that  will  balance  with  the 
pasture.  With  a  half  ration  of  ear  corn 
you  will  be  surprised  at  what  tender 
clover  or  soy  beans  will  cash  in  at  per 
acre  after  deducting  the  cost  of  all 
other  feeds. 

Remember  this:  A  certain  amount  of 

feed    is    necessary    to    keep    an    animal 

alive,  and  for  this  you  receive  no  profit; 

It  is  what  is  known  as  the  "maintenance 

ration,"  and  with  a  bog  it  is  figured  at 

1   per  cent,  of  the  live   weight  of   the 

animal;  the  younger  the  pig  the  lighter 

this  ration.     It  costs  you  two  pounds  of 

dry  matter  per  day  to  keep  a  200-pound 

hog  alive — what  are  you    waiting   tor? 

Push    him    alongl      Make   him    pay   for 

that    feed,    eat    enough    more    to    break 

even  on  the  additional   feed,  and  then 

enough  more  to  pay  you.    This  "feed  'em 

along  slow"  is  a  dark  delusion  with  the 

hog— it    may     pay     with     the     steer— I 

"dunno,"    but    It    has    been    the    worst 

handicap  on  the  hog.     It's  liice  aslting  a 

bank  to  pay  interest  without  making  a 

deposit,  and,  believe  me,   the  sow  is  a 

mighty  safe  banlter;    her  dividends  are 

sure  and  frequent,  she  is  long  suffering 

and  persistent.     Treat,  her  right,  she  is 

your  best  friend. 

North  Carolina. 


D008. 


FORDHOOK  SCOTCH  COLLIS  KKNNiei.8-Pa» 
J-'^^s  of  eboleesi  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  m 
Pricse  tbe  famer  can  afford  to  pay.  W.  Atlse  Bnr 
P»e *Oo..  Barpee  Baildiags.  Mortbftb  St..  Ptaiil.  fJL 


Exercise  for  Breeding  Ewes 
Proper  exercise  and  shelter  for  breed- 
ing ewes  is  of  equal  importance  with 
feeding.  The  ewes  should  be  turned  out 
to  graze  in  pastures  or  over  harvested 
fields  or  in  exercise  lots  for  a  few  hours 
every  favorable  day.  Animals  enclosed 
in  small  lots  without  sufficient  exercise 
are  weak  at  lambing  time.  They  pro- 
duce little  milk  and  a  high  death  rate 
occurs  in  their  lambs.  Shelter  should 
furnish  a  dry  bed  and  be  free  from 
drafts.  Feed  racks,  fences  and  doors 
should  be  so  arranged  that  ewes  will 
not  crowd  each  other.  This  precaution 
will  prevent  many  btill-born  lambs. 


Build  Once 
For  M  Til 


a    silo 
that  will 


stand  without  a  flaw,  a  permanent  orna- 
ment to  the  farm.  Natco  glazed  hollow  tile  is 
ths  ideal  material  for  the  silo  and  for  all  farm 
buildings.    The  dead-air  spaces  make  the  walls 
frost-resisting.  The  smooth  glassy  surface  is  abso- 
lutely impervious  to  air  and  moisture. 
Never  a  bit  of  spoiled  silage— good  clear  to 
the  wall  and  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
The  cattle  will  eat  every  scrap.    The  sweet, 
juicy  silage,  free  from   mold  will  hold  the  cows  to  full 
millc  flow  and  put  flesh  on  the  fattening  stock.     Your 
profits  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.    Join  the  '♦Silo  on 
Every  Farm"  movement.     Build  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"Tl^e  Sdo  That  Loffe  for  Cmn€ration»" 

\oM  can  fill  a  Natco  to  the  limit  of  the  hip-roof.  Sturdy  steel  bands  bind 
the  walls  so  firmly  that  they  are  guaranteed  to  withsutid  pressure 
from  within   and   storms  frojn  without. 
Never  need  painting,  cannot  warp,  shrink,  or 
crack     W^eather-proof,  vermin-proof  and  age- 
proof.    Simple  in  design  — only  two  shapes  of 
ttie-any  mason  can  erect  a  Natco.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Experiment  Stations. 
No  matter  what  you  plan  to  build,  dairy  barn, 
hog  house,  chicken    house  or   garage-  you 
need  our   splendid  book,  "Natco  on  the 
Farm",    Fully  describesthe  uses  of  Nat- 
CoHoUow  Tile  for  farm  buildings.  Tell 
us  just  what  you  are  going  to 
build.  We  have  many  farm 
building   plans  to  sub 
mit,  and  will    help 
you    solve    your 
building     prob- 
Icms.frec.  Write 
ue  today. 


;VeV>V.V..AV.V.*; 
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NateoSiU 
Wall:  tfott 
VrforaUdakall 
providing  firm 
anokorag*  for 
•ortar  joint*. 


Tk»  Naica  InparbluiU*  SOa 

your  farm  bu   erecting  a  <.»m.„  ,m- 
bilo  and  Nateo  Hollow  Til*  Bam*. 


SSreproof  your  farm  bu   erecting  a  Nateo  Tm 
psTMAabia  "  '  ~" 


^  _    National 
Fire  Proofing  Company 

^"        1117  Fulton  Budding 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories— Short  Hauls- 
Prompt  Shipinente 


How  to 
Feed  <^ 
Silage' 


iw-^' 


Special^6-page  chapter  fron 

mous  264-page  book  "Modem 

Silage  Methods."  Write  for  copy.  0«t 
-ip-to-the-minute  b*lpful  suffgestiona 
free.     Also  get  onr  free  cataloa  on 
Silver's  "Ohio"  Silo  Fillers.    1917  re- 
vised   edition    of    "Modem    Silage 
Methods"  26c,  covers  entire  siiaga 
subject -every  type  of  silo    how  to 
build, 41  crops  used.feedinK.g- 
index.   66  illostrations. Write  noi 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

for  1917  are  better  than  erer.  Oar 
new  guy-wira  anchorage  ■ysten  in- 
sures your  slLo  against  any  wind. 
All  Green  Moiuitain  silos  are  msde 
of  heavy  oreosoto-dipped  stares, 
lloow  are  extra  atronir.  Doors  fit 
Ji»e  a  safe  or  refrigerator.  Bilaie 
IS  always  sweet. 

Write  for  booklet  today. 
THI  SIIAmiT  MCKAII  MFQ.  CO. 
856  lEir  mCEl' 

nmiuia.    ibwmt 


de 


t^" 


,<t* 


!••• 


-P*ge 


niK  siLVu  Miro.  co. 

iHoK  338  ■alam.  m 


Get  this  Book-Ifs  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  m 

more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written     by    authorities    on 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
wliy  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

ars  used  by  the  U.  8. 
OoTt.  and  thoaMnds 
of  auccPMfiil  dairy- 
men. Writs  today 
•nd  |r<*t  this  Talu 
^>\o  hn..k. 

'lUrJerMig.Ca.. 


PHILADEXJPHIA 


AND 


FOARD  SILOS 

Opening  roofs  for  a  full  sUo.  Wood 
lutiks  and  Steel  Towers.  Write  for 
8|)eclal    prices    and    delivery    Mow. 


Ensilage 
Trucks 


Fa  I-  8CHL1CHTER  CO.. 
10  8.  18th  St.,  Phlla..  P^ 


n*^rr:^^<???«»5' 


tmU   rsHiiM.||.T.^ 


TH*  FRONT 


FnNSf 


Continuous  Open  Door  Front 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached 
Siae  8  a  20  t7t.»B 

10  a  24        .         .        USJO 
12x26  148.3S 

|l  Other  sizes  In  proportion. 

GRIFRN  LUIMBER  CO. ' 
Boa  13,  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Buyyour   Silo 


Save  Agents  Profit* 

DnUCO  and  STANDARD  S.lo.  hav* 

aiwar*  (Men  Umout  for  their  unilorm  ktsk 
quallly  mnd  rscluavc  leaturea  Tka  aCrontM 
and  licKt«ii  conatnicbon  Sal*  «««i  Udder. 
Sura  aacKorac*  Money  back  tuarantee 
Smd  lor  free  catalos.  pr>cat  and  (K*  mo« 
liberal  oSer  w*  •vvi  mad*  for  early  orders. 
STEVENS  TANK  Jk  TOWER  CO. 

AUaVBM.  MASm 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM. 


•J5?'^«***"I'  "^^  '"  »■  Economy  Slto." 
IX  .i*ii!."*t!?«.'***®"  ™5*'«  *•»•  ■•'o  perfectly 
SJr-tlght.  That  means  fresh,  swaet  ensilage 
^    tlie   tirae.      Quick,    easy   adlustment. 

SKSJJftf  •**'  ^'i''P*  '"""  ®"y  ladder.  Built 
ef  wElte  or  Yellow  Pine.  Orvgon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  Vou  cant  buy  a  better  sUo. 
Aachorlna  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
gotto  is  Qaailty.  Factories  st  Frederick, 
■d. .  and  Roanoke.  Va.  WriUforfrt*  catalog. 

eCONOMT  SILO  A  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Os*C  X.  Fraiatkk.  H^ 


KCONOMY  SII.OS 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT 
A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF, 
or  THOROUGHPIN,  but 


ABSORBINE 

•     ^  T9iDE  MARK  pfG.U  S.PAT.  Cff 


will  clean  tiiem  oif  without  laying 
up  your  liorw.  Does  not  bliiter 
or  remove  tiie  luiir. 

Absorbine  penetrates  quickly  and 
is  healing,  cooling  and  sootliing — 
strengthens  and  invigorates  tired, 
lame  muscles  and  tendona— allays 
pain  and  inilammation — reduces 
soreness  and  lameness. 

Ursnt  Sitnai.  tirlle^ille.  Ohio,  writM  "Ily  horsa 
had  a  h..B  tpaviii  and  tliorouKhpio  both,  and  oaa 
tM<Ue  of  Ahaorhinx  iiiada  him  found  aa  a  dvIlM  I 
raoDot  raconiroand  Ahsorhina  too  hifhly    • 

8«tid  for  trmm  horsa  book  F 

whicli  elves  valuable  information  about  tke  care  of 
hor»ei  aa4  cattle.  It  U  wall  worth  harinc.  sad  It 
roun  for  tfce  atkiot.  withoat  expense  ot  obligatioa. 

or  postpaid.     tefedeUverr  «u«rnnte4>d. 
W.  P.  Vewf.  P.B.P..  If  rciMt  9L. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


March  16,  1917. 


Stumps 


Clear  land 

Bliek,  clean 

and  fast  at  low 

^        coflt.     BiK  money 

clearing  land  for  others. 

The  Hercules  big  tree 

Book  contains   boiled 

down  experience  of  26 

years  of  land  clearing. 

Stumps  pulled  at   three 

cents  to  five  cents  each. 

Hercules  Portable 

Unlimited  CuaranUe 

,  Solid  stpcl  bed  plate,  broad  steel 

r   wheels.  The  marvel  of  the  age.  Get 

.    our  special  low   introductory  ofler 

/on  this  new  machine  that  we  can  cove» 

with  an  unlimited  guarantee. 

Write  today 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

Iia226tb  St.,CentervUle,  la. 


BUI5T 


BUIST'S  GIANT  ZINNIA 

Its  mammoth  flowers 4  to6inche8  in  diameter,  of 
great  brilliance  and  wide  range  of  color,  bloom- 
ing continuously   from  July  until   frost,  lend   a 
glory  to  the  garden  not  equalled   even  by  the 
Dahlia.  p^^    ^^^      ^  ^^   3Q^ 

Bulat's  flower  seeds  are  backed  by  an  eighty- 
nine  year  quality  reputation— they  %vill  not  fail 
Sou.    Send  for  copy  of  1917  Garden  Gruide — it  will 
e  of  much  help  to  you. 

tOBERT  BUIST  COMPANY.  D>pt.lg.PHlLADELPH!A.  PA. 


«f^; 


m  ^Pl 
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Get  these 

SPRAY 

Booklets  FREE 

Every  apple  grower 
should  have  them.  Help 
you  to  raise  perfect  fruit. 
Wy.     -  and  .shows  how  to  keep  trees 
vifi-ee  from  Aphis.  Red  Bu«r  and 
\     other snft-b<Kliod  suckinir  insects. 
BLACK   LEAF  40  kills  bv  contact.   Equally 
effective  when  used  separately  or  with 
other  spra>s.    Write  at  once,  and  get 
Spray  luft  Chart  and  Free  bulletins. 

Th*  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.  / 
incorporattd        Louisville,  Ky.  f  Kills 
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••^  ....'•"  fQj.  tenant  more 

money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  oflRce  for 
booklet.     Agent*  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Philadelphia.  Boston.  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  IngersoU  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.     It  wiU 

please  you.    The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 

by  the   **GRANGE"  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  o«er. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  M  Wholeaale  Price*. 
INQER80LL  PAINT  BOOK-FRCI 

Tell*  all  aboat  Paint  and  Paintfnff  for  DnniUlity.    Valo* 

«>!•  information   FRKK  T<»  YOU   with  Sample  Cards, 
rito  OM.    DO  IT  NOW.    I  WILX,  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
014Mt  Baady  IClzad  Paint  Ho«««  In  Amarf e»— Sttab.  lt4S. 

•.  W.  ligtrMll,  265  PlifMMtb  St.,  BreoMii,  N  .Y. 
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All  articles  for.  or  questions  relating  to  tiiis  department  should  be  addresaed  "The  Garden,"  The  Practical 
Farmer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Growing  Asparagus 

A  farm  paper  quotes  Prof.  J.  B.  Nor- 
ton, of  the  Maryland  Station,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Farmers'  Week  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, as  advising  one-year  roots  and 
saying:  "I  do  not  believe  in  starting  the 
seed  in  its  permanent  place."  Prof. 
Norton  gives  no  reason  for  opposing  the 
sowing  of  seed  where  it  is  to  remain, 
does  not  say  that  ho  has  tri©d  it,  and 
gives  no  reason  why  an  undisturbed  root 
should  not  grow  stronger  than  one  that 
has  been   transplanted. 

I  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  one- 
year  roots  if  one  is  going  to  transplant 
any,  for  the  one-year  roots  will  suffer 
loss  from  the  transplanting  than  the 
two-year  ones.  That  is  evident  to  any 
one.  But  I  have  tested  for  years  the 
growing  of  asparagus  direct  from  the 
seed,  since  it  was  first  proposed  by  the 
late  Peter  Henderson,  a  better  gardener 
than  either  Prof.  Norton  or  myself.  I 
have  proved  conclusively  that  asparagus 
from  seed  sown  where  it  is  to  remain 
will  give  good  cuttings  a  year  sooner 
than  the  transplanted  plants,  and  for 
years  will  grow  stronger. 

My  last  experiment  was  made  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  when  I  bought  my 
present  home.  I  was  uncertain  at  first 
where  I  would  locate  the  asparagus,  and 
sowed  a  long  row  across  the  rear  end  of 
the  garden.  These  were  grown  thinly 
and  made  fine  roots.  The  following 
spring  they  were  lifted,  leaving  some 
of  the  roots  undisturbed,  and  planting 
the  lifted  ones  elsewhere.  Those  left  in 
the  rows  grew  off  much  stronger  than 
the  transplanted  ones,  for  every  one 
knows  the  needle-like  shoots  the  trans- 
planted roots  make  the  first  year.  The 
undisturbed  roots  made  shoots  three 
times  as  stout  as  the  transplanted  ones. 
The  transplanted  roots  have  really  had 
more  manure  than  the  others,  but  now, 
after  seven  years  growth  and  manuring 
the  plantR  from  the  roots  that  were  not 
moved  are  far  stronger  and  the  stalks 
stouter  than  the  others.  This  from  sow- 
ing in  the  ordinary  manner.  But  sown 
as  I  do  when  preparing  a  bed  for  seed 
I  get  greatly  better  results.  I  make 
trenches  15  inclTes  deep,  and  put  in  6 
inches  of  old,  fine,  rotten  manure.  Cover 
this  with  soil  and  sow  the  seed  thinly 
and  cover.  Then  when  the  tops  are  4 
or  5  inches  high  I  thin  out  to  2  feet  in 
the  row  and  work  the  soil  to  them  as 
they  grow,  until  level,  and  during  the 
summer  make  two  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda  alongside  the  rows  to  push  a 
rapid  growth.  In  the  fall  the  whole  bed 
is  thickly  covered  with  manure,  which 
is  dug  in  in  the  spring.  Then  the  same 
cultivation  and  fertilization  is  con- 
tinued. Grown  in  this  way  I  have  often 
had  shoots  stout  enough  to  cut  in  one 
year  from  sowing  the  seed.  You  can- 
not do  that  from  transplanted  roots, 
and  they  will  be  a  year  later  in  making 
a  crop  than  the  undisturbed  roots.  I 
have  had  the  same  results  whenever 
making  the  test  for  the  last  thirty  or 
more  years.  A  root  left  undisturbed  in 
the  soil  certainly  has  a  better  chance  to 
grow  than  one  torn  out  and  transplant- 
ed, and  that  is  what  makes  the  differ- 
ence. 

As  to  varieties  of  asparagus  there  is 
little  choice.  Any  sort  will  make  fine 
stalks  if  abundantly  fed  every  year,  and 
the  most  select  variety  will  make  poor 
shoots  in  poor  soil.  Seed  from  the  wild 
agpftragus   that   grows   all   along   high 


water  mark  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tidal  estuaries,  will  make 
as  fine  stalks  in  rich  land  as  any,  while 
on  tlie  beach  its  shoots  are  naturally 
slim,  though  largely  snapped  off,  bunch- 
ed and  sold,  and  many  people  prefer 
these  small,  tender  shoots  to  the  culti- 
vated crop.  The  proof  of  any  method 
of  cultivation  is  a  practical  trial. 


The  Best  Garden  Peas 
A  correspondent  wishes  me  to  say  in 
The  Practical  Farmer  what  I  consider 
the  best  varieties  of  garden  peas.  This 
is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  as  the  list 
of  excellent  varieties  is  so  long.  Of 
course  every  one  knows  that  the  round 
extra  early  peas  are  not  of  high  quality, 
but  we  always  sow  £ome  in  order  to 
have  the  earliest.  These  can  be  sown 
earlier  than  the  peas  of  the  wrinkled 
seed  class,  and  I  usually  get  them  in  in 
February,  but  failed  this  year.  Among 
the  higher  quality  peas  Gradus  is  prob- 
ably the  earliest  and  is  of  high  quality, 
but  with  me  it  has  always  been  a  shy 
bearer.  Telephone  is  an  excellent  and 
I>opular  variety,  and  so  is  Yorkshire 
Hero.  But  in  my  garden  I  grow  mainly 
the  kinds  that  need  no  brush  or  other 
support,  and  which  can  be  planted 
closer.  The  extra  early  pea  I  use  is  the 
Nonpareil,  a  pea  of  the  Alaska  type.  I 
sow  a  single  row  of  these,  for  I  want  bet- 
ter peas  for  most  of  the  space.  Then 
I  sow  several  rows  of  the  Sutton  Excel- 
sior and  Thomas  Laxton,  both  quite 
dwarf  peas,  and  I  plant  them  in  rows 
20  inches  apart  so  that  they  help  sup- 
port each  other  when  full  of  peas.  The 
only  climbing  pea  I  use  is  the  old  Cham- 
pion of  England,  still  unsurpassed  in 
quality,  and  a  very  productive  pea. 
These  I  plant  along  one  line  of  my 
woven  wire  garden  fence  and  they  usu- 
ally get  to  the  top  of  it  and  wind  up 
the  spring  season  for  peas  here.  One 
may  make  a  more  varied  selection,  but 
the  four  varieties  I  name  fill  the  bill  so 
well  with  me  that  I  do  not  care  to 
change. 

The  Dwarf  peas  are  also  good  for  a 
fall  crop.  To  make  this  sow  in  rather 
deep  furrows  in  mid-August,  and  work 
the  soil  to  them  as  they  grow,  until 
level,  thus  getting  the  roots  down  in 
the  more  moist  soil.  Then  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  ward  off  the  mil- 
dew and  you  can  usually  get  a  fair 
crop  in  October,  and  the  early  frosts 
will  not  hurt  them. 


Work  for  the  Middle  of  March 

Here  and  southward  the  middle  of 
March  should  see  the  tomato  plants 
transferred  to  the  cold  frames  for  their 
final  hardening  off.  Northward  and  in 
sections  where  the  plants  cannot  be  set 
in  the  open  ground  b.^fore  the  middle  of 
May,  it  will  be  early  enough  to  set  them 
in  the  frames  in  April. 

In  most  of  our  territory  March  is  early 
enough  to  start  the  eggplants  and  the 
main  crop  of  peppers.  Eggplants  are  so 
tender  that  I  never  try  to  get  them  start- 
ed with  the  early  tomatoes.  We  get  bet- 
ter results  from  the  increasing  spring 
sunshine,  and  less  danger  of  the  plants 
damping  off  in  the  flats  in  which  we 
sow  them  in  the  greenhouse.  The  Black 
Beauty  eggplant  is  the  earliest  and  best 
for  the  home  garden,  but  they  always 
seem  more  delicate  and  slow  to  start 
than  the  old  New  York  Improved.  I 
have  always  found  it  more  difflcult  to 
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Enriches  the  soil    Increases  the  profits 

has  proven  its  superiority  beyond 
question  during  1916 — producing 


bumper  crops 
without    potash 

on  all  sorts  of  soil. 

Nothing  meets  present  day  con- 
ditions so  well  as  Berg's  Bone  and 
Meat.  Its  use  assures  best  results 
on  potatoes,  corn,  vegetables 
of  all  sorts  and  grain. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

EMtabliahmd  1873 

Ontario  St,  near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

in   unoccupied    territory.      Write   for 
our  Special  Proposition  "A". 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  bij?  qnestiona: 
How  can  I  have  at^ood  garden  witti 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  veifctables  for 
the   home  table  with  least  labor  T 

IRON  AGE  ^'^"^,f£^„ 

solves    the    garden    labor  problem. 
Talies  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,   cultivates,  weeds,   ridges, 
etc. .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A   woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
posh  it  and  do  a  day  a  hand- 
work in  6C 
minutes.  88 
combina- 
tions, $3.26 
to     tlb.OO, 
Write    t<m 
_     booklet. 

B«tem«BMTgCo.,Bo«  lC„Grealoch.N.Ji:^ 


YOUR  TREES  NEED 
"SCALECIDE" 

It  liill*  tvtry  kind  of  tcalt  ani  8^ 
•troy*  th«  Ophi*  tggi  tMfor*  tfM|f 
hatch 

Sccansc  ti  wipn  out  t^  PtaH  PiyBa,  Bui  Mott 
and  CoM-Btartr.  Alto  stops  tlM  croMk 
of  Cankt  and  Collar  Rot 

B*f  ■»€  It  la  Invigorating  to  fr««  gtOvOt  IrWrtftt 
b*U€T  frvit  and  Digger  crop* 

h  MIX*  money,  timt  and  IroohU^    Tm 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it 

ScU  on  a  "woiwy-fcnct"  frofx>Mof, 

Wttia  fmr  Crtmlm  Ma.  li. 

B.  Q.  PRATT  CO. 
((AOrardiSirMt      NswYsrh 


Frost 
Proof 


Cabbage  Plants 

Grown  in  the  open  Held,  BtronR  and  bardy,  will 
make  headn  from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  hot 
house  Krown  planta.  I'rice,  500  fur  11.2.5;  1000  (or 
12.25,  postpaicl.  By  express.  1000  to  4<>0<)  for  fl.fiO: 
6000  to  iMOO  for  11.25;  10,000  and  over,  |1,00  per  1000. 

Piedmont  Plant  Co.  !?„^;f *ifr"een!V.?e",\°g: 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.     What  have  you  to  ahlp  T 
«IBRN  A:  BRO..  8»l-a3  N.  Fron*  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Apple  and  reach  treas,  2  and  3  years,  3c.  each.  All  thp 
ol"l  and  new  varieties  worth  plantiuK.  including  the 
I-iarly  Kll)erta  Peach,  Delicious  Apple,  etc.,  etc.  Write 
for  price  list. 

l<ake*taore  Nnraerlea,  Qlrard,  PeBB». 
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^.-lPM»y  aMd.  al 
T««Um.  S«nd  lOolor  mailins  axpanae,  nr  not.  i 
yoa  plaaae.  We  offar  canaina  Procrcaaiv  ETar. 
htmxing  planto  at  60c  par  doe.  i •??.'*'.  WlJ 'i.IfJS' 
100;  $6.007or826,alTpoatpaia.  CATAL(>0  rRBB. 

Tht  StrdMT  luMd  C»..  In  44S,  OMft,  ItM 


CTDAU/RCDDV  Dl  AilTC  sixteen  varieties  nt 
OlnAviDCnni  rLAIlla  $2. .w  i)er  lOOO.  Descrip- 
tive Catalog  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 

STRAWBERRY  ![S*."„J»-  ?.X 

Free.    Eu  «.  TIlfCll.E.  Box  66,  PlttSTllle,  lid. 
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get  a  good  stand  of  the  Black  Beauty, 
and  hence  I  always  sow  some  of  both 
sorts  to  make  sure  of  plants.  I  never 
set  an  eggplant  in  the  cold  frame,  but 
always  grow  them  on  in  pots  to  a  good 
size,  as  I  never  set  them  in  the  garden 
before  the  last  of  May  or  early  June, 
and  by  that  time  I  have  stout  plants 
with  leaves  as  large  as  my  hand  and 
they  are  ready  to  grow  off  rapidly,  being 
turned  out  of  the  pots  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots. 

In  the  open  grround  sow  early  beets 
and  radishes.  Both  of  these  need  the  rich- 
est of  soil  for  rapid  growth,  and  rapid 
growth  is  necessary  to  make  the  best 
roots.  In  growing  beets  I  use  a  high- 
grade  commercial  fertilizer  on  soil  that 
was  manured  in  the  fall.  Fresh  manure 
applied  in  the  spring  is  apt  to  make 
them  grow  forked.  The  fertilizer  is 
put  in  furrows  15  inches  apart  and  cov- 
ered with  a  furrow  from  each  side  with 
the  little  hand  garden  plow.  This  ridge 
is  raked  nearly  level  and  the  seed  drilled 
in.  A  few  radish  seeds  of  the  White 
Tipped  Scarlet  Turnip  sort  go  in  with 
the  beets.  These  germinate  quickly  and 
mark  the  rows,  and  they  come  out  be- 
fore the  beets  need  all  the  room.  In 
this  way  I  get  all  the  early  radishes 
needed  without  making  a  special  bed. 

Lettuce  seed,  too,  can  be  sown  on  a 
sunny  border,  for  it  will  stand  any 
frost  likely  to  come  no  v.  For  this  plant- 
ing I  use  Hanson  and  Wonderful  or 
New  York.  These  will  head  better  when 
the  weather  gets  warm  than  any  of  the 
butter  lettuces  like  Big  Boston,  which 
run  to  seed  with  the  first  warm  spell. 
Transplant  the  lettuce  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  in  beds  6  feet  wide  and  set  the 
plants  about  10  inches  apart. 

Plant  some  LucuUus  chard  to  come 
in  after  the  spinach  is  over.  The  young 
leaves  of  the  chard  are  hard  to  distin- 
guish from  real  spinach  when  cooked. 
Some  use  the  New  Zealand  spinach  for 
greens  in  warm  weather,  but  the  chard 
is  far  better,  and  as  the  plants  get  large 
the  outer  leaves  are  pulled  off  like  rhu- 
barb and  the  leaves  cooked  for  greens 
and  the  leaf  stalks  cooked  like  asparar 
gus. 

The  manure  that  was  spread  last  fall 
over  the  asparagus  bed  should  now  be 
dug  in  between  the  rows,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  roots  any  more  than 
can  be  avoided.  My  asparagus  being  in 
rows  4  feet  wide  I  can  grow  a  row  of 
early  lettuce  or  radishes  between  the 
rows.  But  after  cutting  stops  in  sum- 
mer the  asparagus  is  fertilized  well  and 
the  whole  land  kept  cleanly  cultivated 
to  make  strong  crowns  for  another 
season. 

In  northern  sections  the  parsnips  and 
salsify  are  sown  now  and  in  April,  but 
here  and  southward  these  are  better 
sown  in  June,  as  in  the  longer  season 
they  may  run  to  seed  the  first  season 
f-nd  the  roots  spoiled. 

Here  and  southward  we  often  get  in 
^orae  corn  in  late  March,  planting  the 
Norfolk  Market  corn,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  Adams  Early.  Sugar 
corn  Is  not  planted  till  April. 

The  winter  mulch  of  manure  is  raked 
off  the  beds  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and 
narcissus  as  soon  as  the  shoots  begin  to 
appear  at  the  surface.  This  rough  part 
ct  the  manure  goes  back  to  the  general 
compost  heap  to  rot  down  better  for  the 
fall.  When  the  red  shoots  on  the  paeo- 
nies  show,  give  them  some  fine  manure 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  The  perennial 
phlox,  too,  will  need  similar  treatment. 
The  first  planting  of  gladiolus  conns 
can  be  made  for  the  earliest  flowers,  and 
repeated  plantings  made  until  .June  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom. 

Plant  onion  sets  and  horseradish  root 
cuttingrs.  These  can  be  set  in-  holes  m&dc 


between  the  cabbages  and  will  take  the 
ground  after  the  cabbages  are  cut.  Sow 
seed  of  summer  cabbages,  such  as  Suc- 
cession, etc.,  for  midsummer  use.  Sow 
parsley  seed  in  a  separate  bed  for  sum- 
mer.    Sow  in  6-inch  rows. 
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Lime  for  Vegetables 

It  is  well  known  that  such  crops  as 
beets,  cabbage,  celery,  peppers,  onions, 
lettuce  and  cantaloupes  can  not  do  their 
best  on  a  sour  soil.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  tilled  soil  in  New  Jersey  is 
more  or  less  sour.  The  amount  of  lime 
required  per  acre  to  neutralize  this  sour- 
ness, or  acidity,  may  vary  from  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  several  tons,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  acidity  in  the 
soil  and  the  kind  of  lime  used. 

Until  recently  the  lime  requirement  of 
a  soil  could  not  be  determined  in  a  sim- 
ple way,   but  now  a  small  machine  is 
available  with  which  the  amount  of  lime 
required  by  a  field  may  be  accurately  de- 
termined by  testing  less  than  a  cupful 
of  soil.    Each  farm  demonstrator  in  New 
Jersey  has  one  of  these  testers  in  his 
office.    A  grower  in  an  organized  county 
should  not  plant  the  above  mentioned 
vegetables  on  soil  which  he  believes  may 
be  sour  until  he  has  had  his  farm  dem- 
onstrator test  his  soil.    A  brief  circular 
on  "Lime  and  its  Use"  has  been  pub- 
lished at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     It  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lime  and  their  applica- 
tion.   This  circular  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  experiment  station  or  from  any 
of   the   farm    demonstrators. 


These  tools  enable  you  to 
cultivate  triple  the  acreage 


The*  are  so  scientifically  constructed  that  they  do  3  to  6  times  the  work 
of  old-fashioned  tools  in  the  same  time;  or  they  do  the  same  work  with  one- 
♦hi?d  the  labor   and  they  get  bigger  better  crops  because  they  cultivate  more 
Soroighir  45  years  of  practical  farming  and  manufacturing  experience  is  back 
of  every  Planet  Jr.    Fully  guaranteed.  ,  u.„        j  ff\-2ii  o  ^^ 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  does  the  work  so 
Quickly,  easily  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a 
single  season.     Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills) 
plows,  opens  furrows,  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  culti- 
vates all  through  the  season. 
No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel- 
Hoe  Combined  is  the  greatest  hand-cultivating  tobl 
in  the  world.    It  straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high, 
tbea  works  between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 
The  plows  open  furrows  and  cover  them. 
The  cultivator  teeth  work 
deep  or  shallow.    The 
hoes    are   wonderful 
weed  killers. 

SLALLEN&CO 

BoxTTll 
PhUadelphU 


We  make  .^2  styles  of  seed  drtlla 
and  wheel-hoes— various  prices. 


72-page  Catalog  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doin^  actual 
farm  and  garden  work,  and  describes 
«ver  70  different  taols  including  Seeders, 
Wheel-Hoes,  Horse- Hoes.    Harrows   Or- 
chaid-,    Beet-,     and    Pivot- Wheel    Riding 
Cultivators.     WriU  potUU  /vr  it  today  t 


Quality!  Quality!!  Quality!!! 

is  the  insistent  demand  of  the  pTc%tnt-SAf  market.-  -  Growing 
peaches  is  particular  business  but  it  yields  bis  proEtstothemaa 

ivho  has  learned  to  produce  high  grade  fruit.  PUat  Hani- 
•oos'  Cijality  Trees.  They  live— they  grow— ihey  bcM  faa 
crops  oTchoicest  fruit  Trees  budded  bon  bearing  OKbards. 
Our  1917  Fruit  Guide  describes  al  the  leKbig  vMMfbei. 
Abo  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  anaO  fmils  saaofM- 
tnentals.  A  reliable  guide  for  the  beginnef  ud  •  VbIwUb 
reference  book  for  the  veteran  fruit  grower.  It's  liee.  Seng 
today.      "  Largett  grou/cTf  o/jruii  ireea  in  tke  teoruL 


y 


Sendforfne  1917 catalog.   A  reliaUe gokle. 


Box  94  Beriia.Md. 


Before  the  Garden  is  Plowed 

Before  plowing  the  garden  patch  this ' 
spring  rake  together  and  burn  all  the 
dead  vines,  grass,  sticks  ^d  any  other 
sort  of  rubbish,  and  you  will  save  your 
plants  from  hosts  of  plant  pests.  Scien- 
tists at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
have  found  that  cutworms,  and  adult 
tarnished  plant  bugs,  squash  bugs, 
cucumber  beetles,  Colorado  potato  bee- 
tles, harlequin  cabbage  bugs,  bean  leaf 
beetles  and  other  insects  live  during  the 
winter  in  trash  about  the  vegetable  gar- 
den. Clean  culture  also  tends  to  pfevent 
many  fungous  diseases,  as  wilts  and 
rusts,  from  spreading 

Plan  for  Canning 

When  planning  and  planting  the  home 
garden  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
economy  of  growing  vegetables  which 
lend  themselves  to  canning.  In  this  way 
the  garden  surplus  may  be  put  to  eco- 
nomic use. 

Spinach  and  Swiss  chard  may  readily 
be  canned.  Vegetables  of  this  group  aid 
in  the  process  of  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion and  help  to  keep  the  blood  and  oth- 
er secretions  normal.  Such  vegetables 
are  necessary  in  the  diet  in  the  winter 
as  well  as  in  the  summer  months.  Spin- 
ach is  valuable  for  the  iron  It  contains. 
The  iron  In  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  carries  oxygen  to  the  tissues. 
V/ithout  the  presence  of  oxygen,  the  food 
cannot  be  used  by  the  tissues. 

Asparagus  is  easily  canned,  also. 
Canned  dandelions  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  spinach  and  other  leaf-green 
vegetables.  Carrots  and  beets  should  be 
canned  when  they  are  young  and  tender, 
as  this  condition  insures  a  better  flavor 
and  less  fiber  or  woody  matter  and  may 
be  utilized  fer  salads  during  the  winter. 

Peas,  beans  and  corn  are  other  vegeta- 
bles which  may  be  canned.  They  are 
most  difflcult  to  keep,  but  may  be  pre- 
served successfully  by  the  "cold  pack" 
method.  Circular  44,  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  extension  at  the  Penjisyl- 
vanla  State  College,  telling  of  canning 
methods,  will  be  sent  to  those  who  ask 
.for  it 


Use  NATCO  Drain  TUe— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.    Our  drain  tile  ar«  made  ^ 
best  Ohio  clay,  tkotooglily  bard  burawL    Don't  have  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.    Write  for  Pr^c"'    S^ImprSV^H 
lots     Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMrKKlbti- 

ABLE    SILO.    Natco    Buildinjf    Tile   and    Natco    Sewer    P^ 

National  Fire  ProoBng  Company         •  1117  Fulton  Biulding,  PJttoburgh,  Pfc 


WELLS  HOME  C^ARDEN  COLLECTION  "TffHolfts^ 


1  Seek  el  Pear 
1   Bartlett  Pear 


I  Ear    Richmond  Cherry 
1   Montmorenej  Cherry 


All  trees.  3  to  4  (t.  bigb,  and  plantn  first  class,  all  for  96c 
offers  on  Fresb  Dug  Trees  and  Plants 


1  Niagara  Plum  1  Mcintosh  Apple        1  Hberte  Peach      I  Hlagara  PsMk 

1  York  SUto  Pruue         1   D«liciou»  Apple         a  St.   Befit   E*erb«ariM  aaapb^rrT 

Write  today   for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  special 
WELLS  WIOLESALE  NVtSEKIES.    (1  WeBsley  Ave..  ■■awMi.  R.  Y. 


YOU  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land— GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook— GOOD  for  your 
disposition  —a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Oa.     Jacksonville,  Pla.     Qreensboro.  N.C.      New  Orleans,  !*«. 
Nashville.  Tenn.        Baltimore,  Md.        Chicago.  III. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Relation  of  Apple  Diseases  and 

Insects  to  the  Apple 

Grading  Laws 

In  states  that  have  apple  grading  laws, 
considerable  trouble  has  resulted  during 
the  past  season,  by  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease spots  and  insect  injury  on  apples 
when  they  were  inspected.  In  many 
cases  the  packer  has  asserted  that  the 
fruit  was  clean  when  packed  and  that  he 
cannot  be  held  for  injuries  that  develop 
after  packing.  In  most  of  these  cases 
the  inspectors  have  contended  that  the 
disease  must  have  been  present  when  the 
apples  were  packed.  So  many  cases  have 
arisen  that  the  question  of  development 
of  disease  in  the  barrel  becomes  of  vital 
importance  in  enforcing  the  grading 
laws.  Can  it  be  told  by  inspection  of  the 
fruit  whether  or  not  the  disease  was 
present  at  packing,  or  developed  later  in 
storage?  At  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  Professors  Stewart  and  Parott, 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at- 
tempted to  answer  these  questions.  Prof. 
Stewart  said:  "Apple  scab  may  develop 
in  storage  if  the  storage  temperature  is 
too  high.  This  development  may  easily 
occur  in  common  storage,  but  I  can  find 
no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that 
it  will  develop  in  chemical  cold  storages 
where  the  temperature  is  brought  down 
and  maintained  at  the  proper  point." 
In  most  cases  the  expert  can  quite  easily 
tell  if  the  scab  infection  occurred  before 
the  apples  were  picked.  If  cork  spots 
are  found  under  the  scab  spots  and  the 
skin  of  the  apple  is  ruptured  with  a 
rough,  ragged  edge  at  the  edge  of  the 
spot,  it  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  scab  was  present  ^vhen  the 
apples  were  packed.  Cork  spots  cannot 
be  formed  after  the  fruit  stops  growing, 
hence  the  presence  of  these  spots  is 
pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the  scab 
did  not  occur  after  the  fruit  was  put  in 
the  barrels.  Prof.  Stewart  went  on  to 
say:  "In  my  judgment  a  good  part  of  the 
development  of  scab  comes  between  the 
time  apples  are  barreled  and  the  time 
that  they  are  actually  put  in  cold  stor- 
age. Conditions  are  especially  favorable 
for  the  development  of  this  disease  if 
the  apples,  after  barreling,  are  left  in 
the  orchard  or  bams  and  packing  houses 
during  warm,  moist  weather."  Convic- 
tion for  fraudulent  packing  can  be  secur- 
ed only  when  it  can  be  definitely  proven 
that  the  scab  was  present  and  visible  at 
time  of  packing.  Prof.  Stewart  appears 
to  be  pretty  positive  that  the  time  of  in- 
fection can  be  told  and  the  working  of 
the  law  greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

In  regard  to  sooty  blotch  the  evidence 
is  not  so  clear.  However,  It  is  not  like- 
ly that  blotch  will  develop  if  the  fruit 
is  kept  at  a  proper  temperature.  With 
the  soft  rots  the  case  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, as  there  is  absolutely  no  way  to  tell 
if  the  rot  occurred  before  or  after  pack- 
itig.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  any 
apple  grower  would  deliberately  put  rot- 
ten apples  in  the  barrel,  so  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  inspectors  must 
accept  the  word  of  the  grower  that  there 
was  no  rot  present  when  the  applee  were 
packed. 

With  regard  to  insect  injuries  occur- 
ring after  storage.  Prof.  Parott  said  that 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  this  oc- 
•curring  after  packing  if  the  fruit  is  held 
at  proper  storage  temperatures.  If  cod- 
ling moth  pupce  cases  or  cocoons  are 
found  in  the  barrel  it  is  pretty  con- 
elusive  evidence  that  the  fmit  was 
wormy  when  packed. 

As  apple  grading  laws  become  more 


common,  the  question  of  development  of 
disease  and  insect  injuries  after  packing 
will  become  increasingly  important  and 
thus  the  evidence  given  by  Prof.  Stewart 
and  Prof.  Parott  is  particularly  timely. 


Experiments  with  Dust  Sprays 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Zoology  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  coming  summer  will  be 
experiments  with  dust  sprays  in  place 
of  liquid  sprays  for  the  control  of  fruit 
insects  and  diseases. 

Zoologist  J.  G.  Sanders  says  that  pre^ 
liminary  experiments  in  several  states 
indicate  that  the  dust  spray  method  of 
application  is  very  much  cheaper,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  of  ma- 
terial, but  from  the  cost  of  labor.  As 
high  as  forty  acres  of  large  apple  tree© 
may  be  treated  with  dust  in  a  single 
day  with  one  machine,  while  by  the 
liquid  spray  method  no  machine  can  poe- 
sibly  spray  over  eight  or  ten  acres  in  a 
similar  time. 

The  experimental  work  as  outlined  by 
Professor  Sanders  is  to  take  two  years 
on  account  of  the  variable  seasons  which 
affect  the  work  strongly.  Tenders  have 
been  made  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bf  materials  to  use  in  the  work 
and  it  is  expected  to  test  out  the  merits 
of  various  spraying  machines.  The  ex- 
perimental work  will  be  conducted  in 
two  or  three  sections  of  the  state. 


past  season.  If  the  trees  have  made  a 
growth  of  18  inches  or  more,  one-half 
of  this  new  growth  should  be  removed. 
Cutting  back  the  tips  of  branches  tends 
to  thicken  the  top  of  the  tree  and  should 
be  followed  by  some  thinning  out  of 
lateral  shoots.  Proper  pruning  will  re- 
sult in  better  fruit  and  likewise  reduce 
the  cost  of  thinning. 


Don't  blame  your  failures  all  on  the 
man  who  sold  you  your  trees — some  of 


them  may  be  laid  at  your  own  door. 
Nursery  stock  is  living  matter  and 
should  not  be  treated  or  handled  as  so 
many  sticks  of  cord-wood. 


Websltr  Basfctt  Ct. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fruit  Baskets 
and  Crates 

Write  for  oar  free 
catalog  with  prices. 

Box   ISO,  WEBSTER, 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pruning  Peach  Trees 
Peach  trees  should  be  pruned  during 
the  winter  while  dormant.  If  this  work 
has  not  already  been  done  It  should  be 
started  as  soon  as  possible.  In  pruning 
bearing  peach  trees  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends to  remove  any  limb  in  the  center 
tending  to  develop  into  a  main  leader 
and  shade  that  part  of  the  tree.  Remove 
dead,  diseased  or  broken  branches,  alsd 
any  very  low-hanging  limbs  up  to  3 
feet  from  the  ground,  which  will  inter- 
fere with  cultivation  and  hang  in  the 
dirt  when  loaded  with  fruit.  Thin  out 
all  branches  where  too  thick  for  proper 
development  of  the  fruit.  Cut  back  all 
main  leaders  to  a  good  outside  shoot, 
and  thin  outside  laterals  on  the  main 
branches.  How  much  the  main  leaders 
should  be  cut  back  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  new  growth  made  during  the 


Two  Years  Growth  in  One 


Save  tim 


money  !      Trees  planted    in  blasted    ground 


grow    faster,  healthier   and    bear   earlier    and    heavier. 

Get  ready  now  for  spring  planting.  Last  year  thousands 
of  farmers  and  orchard ists  who  wanted  to  plant  in  blasted  ground 
had  to  plant  in  the  old  way  because  they  failed  to  order  in  time 
a  supply  of 

T)  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 


Explosives  are   slow   shippers.      They    require  from  4  to  6  weeks   for   de- 
livery.      If   your   dealer   does   not   carry    Red   Cross   in   stock,    don't   take  a 
chance  on  delay.     Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  with  him. 

Get  the  Full  Information 

Learn  how  to  use  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  and  what  It  is  doing  for 
thousands    of    farmers  and    orchardists    everywhere.      Our 
book    is   a    modern    education    in    up-to-date    methods   of 
tree    planting,    orchard    rejuvenation,    stumping,    sub- 
loillng,  ditching,  etc.     You  ought  to  have  it.     Send 
now  for 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  37 

E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  DeUware 


HIVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 
OF  29  YEARS 

That  Proves  the  Quality 

A  GOOD  sprayer  is  •  profit*maktng  investment,  and  if  it's  ■  Hurst  you  know  the  quality  is 
the  very  best.     Used  by  the  United  States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations  and 
thousands  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  growers. 

You  can  make  bi^  money  out  of  your  orchard  and  field  crops  if  you  spray  thoroughly.  Proteet 
Tour  trees  and  crops  from  scale,  blight,  scab,  rot  and  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  double  your  profits. 
Our  lltt  FIEE  BOOK  described  below  contains  valuable  information  that  every  grower  should 
have.     It  also  shows  our  complete  line  of  32  different  styles  of  sprayers. 


-«J?^hi^fc?i?J^.i?  if„,„*J.*-7.>Shr^^^''K  ".fnTfr*"''  ^""^  '^'i'^^r/'"'  "*'<'  *"<*  orcham  Barrel  and  Power  Sprarern  all  jrtre  hljrh  prenrore  and  prodnc*  rapor 
•pray  tbat  aim  icale.  prevent*  blight  and  icab,  and  rtdn  your  crop*  of  all  funprws  and  insect  p<-«t*.  Burnt  Sprayers  b.-iva  braw  ball  »alv««  and  all  tha  workinir  part*  that 
come  In  eontact  with  tbe  •olntion  ara  made  of  braat,  ryrlone  ajriUtlon  Innuren  an  ertn  diHtrtbution  of  the  epraylnir  materlalu  and  best  renulta  Thaea  apniTera  ar« 
madaby  prMtical  men  wbo  knowtha  ncMaorthefraitjn-ower  and  farmer  and  know  what  a  iprayar  should  do.    Our  »  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 

styles  of  quality  (prayers  for  arary 


'*"?tt1'  *«f 't^er  with  the  capacity  of  our  lanre  factory,  enable  os  to  build  the  very  best  uprayers  at  the  vary  lowest  prlce»«.  Get  our 
aa4  WkaataByray']— Contains  74  UlustraUona  of  Insect  and  tuagua  paaU  and  gires  remedy  for  each.  Also  shows  3S  different  st 
purpose.    Write  at  Oaee. 


OUR  BIG  FREE  BOOK 

"Why»  How  and  When  to  Spray" 

shows  74  illustrations  of  insect  snd  funcus  pests  and  fives 
remedy  for  each.  It  poinu  she  way  to  biKgcr.  better 
crops  and  increased  profit.  Send  coupon  today  for  this 
valuable  book  and  name  of  nesrest  dealer. 

TW  H.  U  Hwsl  Wg.  C«.,  114  NsffA  St,  Csatam  Ohit 


Send  me  yoar  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  Inf ormatloo 
on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

Man.Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

norsePower  Potato  and  Orehard  Bpra^st. 

Fita>All  Barrel  Sprayer 
. . . .Power  Orehard  Sprayer. 
.1      IIAIIB  . 

AODRCBS..... 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conductad  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  tbte  dapartment  will  be  answered  queationB  relating  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  field  crop*  and  the 
use  of  lime.  QiMstiona  sbould  be  addressed  to  the  •'Bolls  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Importance  of  the  Right 

Variety  of  Corn 

It  1b  well  known  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable    difference     in     the     yielding 
capacity  of  yarieties  of  corn.    This  dif- 
ference Bometimes  amounts  to  as  much 
as  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  bushels 
per  acre.     Not  only  is  the  difference  in 
yield  to  be  considered,  but  the  quality 
as  well.     A  good  yield  at  husking  time, 
go  far  as  value  goes,  may  prove  very 
disappointing,  as  the  number  of  unsound 
tars  and  shrinkage  may  be  quite  large, 
l-'or  the  largest  yields  of  corn  a  variety 
must  be  selected  that  will  use  the  whole 
of  the  growing  season.     Early  varieties 
of  any  crop  are  not  likely  to  yield  as 
well  as  those  requiring  more  time  for 
maturity.    Of  course,  care  must  be  taken 
to  select  a  variety  that  will  be  sure  to 
mature    the   average   season,    otherwise 
unfavorable 'weather  might  cause  a  loss 
of  the  crop.     The  fertility  of  the  soil 
has  much  to  do  with  the  maturity  of  the 
crop.     Often  a  variety  does  not  mature 
thoroughly  and  the  grower  is  inclined  to 
explain  the  result  as  a. lack  of  adapta- 
bility.       Lack  "  of   available    phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  will  nearly  always  re- 
tard   the    maturity    of    the    crop    even 
though   the   plants   have    made   normal 
growth    otherwise.        The    failure    of   a 
variety  of  corn  to  mature  properly  is 
often  observed  in  some  sections  of  the 
country    where    the    same   variety    has 
teen  grown  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
growers  often  conclude  that  the  variety 
requires  too  long  a  season.     The  fact  is 
their  soils  are  becoming  so  depleted  in 
phosphoric  acid  that  the  crop  fails  to 
secure  the  amount  necessary  for  prompt 
ripening.       This  was  well  illustrated  in 
the  experiences  of  the  com  growers  of 
the  Middle  "West  a  few  years  ago.     In 
that  section  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
use  commercial  fertilizers  for  corn,  and 
with  the  keeping  of  less  live  stock  there 
was  not  enough  manure  to  keep  up  the 
kind.      They   found   that  the   corn   was 
failing    to    mature    properly,    especially 
(luring    an    abnormal    season.      It    was 
(i  limed  by  the  growers  that  the  varie- 
tii  s   they   were  planting   were  too  late 
for   their    climate.     And   so   they   were 
V  hen   the  soil  lacked  the  proper  plant 
food.     Hence,    the  fertility   of  the  soil 
must   be    considered   when    varieties   of 
(   rn    are    chosen.      If    the    land    is    in 
ii.f  dium  to  poor  condition  it  is  wiser  to 
select  a  variety  that  does  not  require  a 
full  length  of  season  in  order  to  mature. 
There  is  a  larger  per  cent,  of  soft,  un- 
Eonnd  corn  in  the  long  season  varieties 
than  with  the  medium  maturing  sorts, 
when  grown  on  rather  thin  land.    There 
are    varieties    which,    although    cut    in 
yield   by    unfavorable   soil   or   seasonal 
(onditions,  mature  every  ear  regardless 
of  its  size.     This  is  an  important  fea- 
ture in  that  there  is  less  waste  due  to 
siirinkage.     In  one  reuse  the  higher  the 
state  of  fertility  of  the  soil  the  longer 
the  growing  season.     To  ^et  the  maxi- 
mum yields  a  reasonably  late  maturing 
^'iriety  must  be  used  and  on  a  soil  that 
If  fertile.     It  is  often  recommended  by 
■I  makers  on  com  Improvement  that  one 
Kiould  go  through  the  field  before  the 
'Tn   is  fully  mature  and   select  those 
'•irs  for  seed  that  have  begun  to  ripen 
f'Tst.       In  this  way  they  claim  that  a 
f^train  will   be  secured   that  will   ripen 
pach  year  a  little  earlier.    This  is  true, 
kut  in  the  end  the  result  will  be  a  lower 
yield  du«  to  the  fact  that  the  com  will 


not  use  the  full  season  nor  the  plant  food 
to  the  fullest  extent.  If  one  is  desirous 
of  growing  a  strain  of  corn  that  will 
give  the  maximum  yield  he  will  select 
those  ears  that  represent  the  average 
maturity  of  th^  crop  when  grown  on 
fertile  soil.  A  newly  introduced  variety 
of  com  may  prove  disappointing  the 
first  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
fully  acclimated.  The  grower  should 
not  discard  a  variety  after  one  year's 
trial.  It  is  Important,  however,  to  pur- 
chase seed  corn  from  a  locality  in  the 
same  latitude  and  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  corn   grown 
is  from  unknown  varieties  or  a  mixture 


of  varieties. '-^ej^e^^- the  J>etter  known 
varieties  is  JdldisdH  Co.  White,  a  large 
white  variety  adapted  to  a  long  season 
and  a  fertile  soil.  It  does  best  south  of 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent  and  Learning  are  two  varie- 
ties of  yellow  com  requiring  a  slightly 
shorter  season  and  do  very  well  on  a 
soil  of  medium  fertility.  There  are 
many  other  good  varieties  of  corn  on 
the  market,  but  none  should  be  pur- 
chased for  seed  before  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  length  of  season  required. 
It  will  pay  to  grow  a  well  identified 
variety,  giving  an  opportunity  to  sell  a 
portion  of  the  crop  for  seed  if  occasion 
arises.  At  the  present  seed  corn  Is 
scarce  and  commands  a  high  price. 


The  Growing  of  Canning  Peas 

Recently  several  inquiries  have  come 
to  the  writer  concerning  the  methods 
of  growing  canning  peas.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  field  crops  of  the  season,  and 
preparations  for  culture  must  be  planned 


at  an  early  data       The  soil   for 
should  be  fairly  fertile.     If  not,  a  fair 
application  of  stable  manure  made  the 
previous  fall,  is  desirable.     It  is  neces- 
sary to  plow  the  soil  deeply  for  peas, 
at  least  8  inches  if  conditions  will  per- 
mit.   Some  prefer  to  plow  to  a  depth  of 
8  to  10  inches  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter  and  then  lightly  plow  early  in 
the  spring.    On  light  sandy  soils  a  single 
plowing    is    generally    sufficient.      Most 
growers  claim  that  the  preceding  crop 
should  be  a  cultivated  one.     In  order  to 
get  the  best  results  the  »oil  should  be 
well   supplied    with   organic    matter    in 
order  to  hold  the  moisture  more  readily. 
The  organic  matter  should  be  incorpor- 
ated   with    the   soil    with   the    previous 
crop.     The  land  is  thoroughly  fitted  by 
harrowing   and    the   planting    made   as 
early  as  the  soil  will  permit.     In  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  the  peas  are  often 
planted    by    the   middle   of    March,    es- 
pecially on  the  light  sandy  types  of  soil. 
Farther    north    and    on    heavier    soils 


The  John  Deere-Dain      d.1;^V«\S.  STS 
System  Rake  ;iiriS?n"S;SLrS 

Here  is  what  you  do  with  the  Air-CtiHn»  Hay. 
Dain  System  Rake:  R««l  raiaed  or  low- 
Follow  the  mower  closely,  rake  ^T^u't'^'cJ  '^.^r'^.S 
while  leaves  are  still  active  and  ancU  of  teeth  chanc- 
place  hay  upon  clean  stubble.  ed  by  meana  of  con- 
Make  straight  windrows,  and  '''a  •"J/rr.'i.cltT 
«                     "_       ,      ,               .       ,  Ample  capacity. 

no  dumping  of  rake  is  required.  The  inclined  frame 
There  is  no  bunching  of  hay  in  srowa  hifherwhero 
turning  corners.  Urfer  — an  e«cluai^ 

Put  the  hay  in  medium  size   Dain  feature. 
windrows,    with    the 
bulk  of  the  leaves  in- 
side and  the  majority 
of  stems  outside. 

The  windrows  will 
be  loose  in  the  center 
for  the  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  hay  retains 
its  color  and  nutrition. 


John  Deere  Harvesting 
Machinery 

The  John  Deere  -Dain  Mower 
cuts  satisfactorily 
even  after  years  of 
use. 

It  has  only  three 
gears,    so   arranged 
that    they    bold  each  other  in 
mesh,  even  after  they  start  to 

wear.    No  power  is  lost  in  trans-  

mission  from  axle  to  knife,  the  b.,  SwaJTTl^^ 
mower  runs  smoothly  and  cuts  k^pt  in  alivnment 
steadily.  and  knivee  centered 

The  John  Deere  Sulky  Rake  ' V,'ryKr*:-,„tch- 
has  a  lever  of  absolute  control,   inatant  cuttinc-j-not 
The  teeth  can  be  set  for  trans- 
portation  and   to   gather   only 
clean    hay.    leaving    trash    and 
manure  tindisturbed. 


John  Deere-Dain 
Mower 


neeeaaarjr  to  back  up 
to  atart* 


John  Deere 
Sulky  Rake 


— r".>C^ 


:^t^ 


Frame  with  atrong 
truaa  rod  doea  not  aac 
In  center — axlea  arch- 
ed, five  wheela  cor- 
rect pitch  to  keep 
them  running  true. 

Ralce  head  tuma  on 
axle.  Wheela  remain 
in  proper  poaitlon 
when  rake  ia  dump- 
laac.  W«M>Ui 
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I7DCI7      156  page  Wasona;     Manure    Spreadera; 

r  IxlLlL     reference  Inaade  Cup  and  Portable  Grain 

Ibook— tella  all  about   a    com-  Elevatora;  Com  Sbellcra;  Hay 

plete  line  of  farm  tmplemenU  Loadera;      Sudcers;      Rakea; 

and  bow   to  adjuat    and    uae  Mowera    and     Side     DeUv^ 

many   of   them.      A  practical  Rakea;    Hay  freaaea;     Kafra^ 

encyclopedia   of    farm    imple-  Headera;    Grain  Dnll^S^ 

menta.     Worth  doUara.  era;     Grain  and  Com  BuMtera. 

Deacribea  and  illuatratea 


Plow*  for  Tractora;  Walking 
and  Riding  Plow*;  Dtac  Plowa; 
CultiTatora;  Spring  Tooth  and 

anke    Tooth    Harrowa;     Diac 
arrowa;     Alfalfa    and    Beet 
Toola;     Farm    and    Mountain 


Tlua  book  trill  b«  aant  f  raa  to 
•varyona  atattnf  what  imple» 
manta  ha  ia  intaraatad  in  and 
aaldac  for  Paduf*  No.  X^3. 

JOHN  Deere.   Moune,  Ili 


John  Deere 

Model  "B"  Disc 

Harrow 

Using  a  (''sc  harrow 
before  plowing  pulver- 
izes surface  lumps, 
works  trash  into  the 
seed  bed  and  prevents 
The  Model  *'B^pul.  the  escape  of  moisture.      Then 

verirea  at  even  depth    when  the  furrOW  SllCC  18  tumed, 

Ita  entire  width.  ^g  trash  decays  rapidly  and  no 

prT^L'rrVhirS'^ulX  large  mr  space.  are  left  bctwe« 

—inner  enda  of  ganga    bottOm  of  f urrOW  and  the  tumcd 

can  be  given  light  or  furrow  sUce.     Water  in  the  sub- 

dr::7v.r';idV."a':rc;?  soU  Can  make  its  way  into  the 

out  dead  furrowa  seed  bed   and   plant  roots  can 

without  burying  the  penetrate  to  deeper  soils. 

'"lndr,;endentganga.  ^  EK'cinK  after  plowing  remov«i 
All  tendency  of  ganga  the  Weeds,  and  makes  the  seed 
to  crowd  to  one  aide  bcd  compact,  but  not  hard.    The 

•g^'n^t^h^mXTToS:  di«*  t>reak  up  lump,  of  soiL 
er  relative  angle. 

Flexibla— only  that 
part  of  the  Model  "B" 
narrow   paaaing 
an  obstruction  ialift*^ 
ed  out  of  the  ground. 

Rear  aection  can  be_ 
furniahod  to  make  a^ 
double  action  harrow. 


inoi 
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Your  Home  Town  Dealer 


There  is  m  big  advan- 
tage in  buying  imple- 
ments of  your  home- 
town dealer* 

He  gladly  *'backs  up'* 
the  implements  he  sells, 
and  he  is  on  the  ground 
to  see  U&at  they  make 
good.  He  makes  his 
home  in  your  locality — 
the  place  his  goods  are 
sold. 

He  handles  a  line  of 
high-grade  implements 
— and  you  can  see  before 
you  buy.  In  the  busy 
'Season,  when  work  is 
pressing,  he  can  furnish 
repairs  promptly  for  the 
goods  he  tells. 


If.  by  chance,  be  has- 
n't in  stock  just  exactly 
the  style  of  implement 
you  want,  he  can  give 
you  quick  service  in  get- 
ting   it    to    you. 

John  Deere  factory 
warehouses  with  im- 
mense storage  rooms 
have  been  established  in 
various  sections  of  the 
country.  Every  John 
Deere  dealer  is  conven- 
iently located  to  one  of 
these  houses. 

This,  really,  gives  you 
two  supplies  of  imple- 
ments— the  stock  carried 
by  yoiu*  home-town  deal- 
er and  that  of  the  factory 
warehouse. 


^ 
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John  Deere*  Moline,  Illinois 
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THEPRACTICAL   FARMER 


A^  .oC-V' 


Greater 
production  per 
acre  is  urgent 
whether  for  peace  needs 
or  war  necessities.  It  is 
a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern that  this  year's  crops 
be  fertilized  to  increase 
yields  and  maintain  fer- 
tility. 

Fertilizers  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  farming 

every  year — a  double  place  this 
year.  Prices  and  demands  for 
farm  products  have  doubled. 
Fertilize  your  corn  and  other 
spring  crops  to  get  larger  yields 
and  profits. 

Let  us  help  you  with 
your  soils  and  crop  prob- 
lems. Write  for  our 
free  Soil  Profit 
Bulletins. 


CrowN 


DRILLS 


^ 


0 
0 


The  beat-built  drills 
on  the  market- 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturinpT  ex- 
porienre.  Equipped 
with  J  ess  up  force 
f et-d  —  positive  and 
accurate.  Lifrhtest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  centre  relicvt-s  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  tumincr.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  anele  steel,  no  bendinpr  or  twist- 
ing:. Wood  OT  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wlieels.  Hoe,  Sinprle  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles— meet  every  Boil  condition,  bow 
oil/ seed.  Also  Oown  Traction  Sprayers, 
Lime  Sowers  and  Grass  Seeders.  Write  for 
catalog — now!    It's  a  money-saver. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co.     7  Wayne  St.  Fhdpt,  N.  T. 


^ 
^ 


6000  Basheli  extra 

■elected  and  mire 

to     grow.    Finest 

quality.  20  leading 

rarieties.    Highest 

yieldera.     Best  show 

#a#H^^^l  com.     Wonderfal  enil- 

^^^f%P|  Ugecoro.  AUo  teed  oaU, 

terlrT,  alfklfa,  timothy      Samples  on 

requr.t.   12iX)»crM.    Write  tor  catalog. 

W.  N.  tCAIFF  4  SMS.  Ntw  Carlltia,  0. 


RFFS 

SEED 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  Kntden  of  grasn  aeedn  are  the  most  care- 
fully selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  quality  in 
purity  and  Kermi nation.  To  grow  buiu|>er  crops 
good  ceed  must  be  sown.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Catalog  and  sain|>lefl  free  if  you  mention  thin  paiier. 

Gliokt  Seed  Farms,  Smoketown,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa, 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  ot  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 
Dept.  F.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


W*  Par  TAe  Hlqhtit  Cash  ?t\tts  For 

Old  Bags  or  Burlap 

«f  Mil  kinds  '  ^ny  Quantity 

WE  PAY  THE   FREIGHT 

f  ccome  our  Mgcnf,  buy  old  bags  for  ui 

HUDSON  BAG  MFG.  CO. 

Dcpt*  Q.  Bayoane.  N.  J. 


CL0YEBmM0THY«4iS!! 

Oreateat  Oraas  Beed  Value  Known — InvcstlKate.  AMka 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— the  finest  Kraai  erown  for 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  growa 
everywhere  You  will  save  H  on  your  Krass  seed  bill  by 
wrltlDS  for  tree  sample,  rlrcular  and  biff  Co-operatlva 
Beed  ri uidc,  ofTerIng  Field  Heeds,  all  kinds.  Write  today. 
Amarlcan  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  UepttW     Chicago,  III. 


HEADQUARTERS  "r.'^^r. 
H«ll*a  Seed.  It  will  give  you  more  hunhelH  to 
the  acre  at  leiw  cost  and  wtn  you  a  PrlB«». 
600.000  atrawberrr  plants  true  to  name.  My  87th 
Annual  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 
#.  W.  0AI.E1.  D«pt.  9.  raarlon  Mtalion.  nd. 


planting  is  considerably  later.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  peas  in 
early,  as  it  is  a  cool  weather  plant  and 
the  first  growth  does  not  require  high 
temperature.  The  most  common  method 
of  seeding  is  to  drill  in  rows  24  to  30 
inches  apart.  The  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre  varies  from  two  to  three  bushels 
per  acre  when  drilled.  The  mistalce  of 
using  too  much  seed  is  quite  common. 
The  peas  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  3  to 
4  inches. 

The  fertilizer  commonly  recommend- 
ed for  canning  peas  is  a  2-8-10  mixture. 
On  account  of  the  laclc  of  potash,  grow- 
ers are  using  a  2-10  formula.  As  the 
ground  is  not  actively  warm  during 
much  of  the  time  the  peas  occupy  the 
ground  it  is  advisable  to  use  quickly 
available  forms  of.  fertilizers.  Then 
rather  liberal  quantities  are  applied,  as 
what  is  not  used  by  the  peas  may  be 
talcen  up  by  the  following  crop.  It  is 
best  to  distribute  the  fertilizers  broad- 
cast and  harrow  them  in  before  planting. 
Or  if  the  peas  are  drilled  do  not  run 
the  fertilizers  through  the  delivery 
tubes  with  the  seed. 

The  cultivation  of  the  crop  should  be- 
gin just  before  the  plants  begin  to  break 
through  the  soil.  A  light  harrowing  at 
this  time  will  loosen  the  surface,  kill 
all  the  young  weeds  and  assist  the  young 
plants  to  come  up  quickly.  After  the 
peas  are  well  up  they  should  be  culti- 
vated at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
two  or  three  times,  or  as  long  as  the 
vines  do  not  interfere  with  the  cultivator. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  used 
for  canning  purposes,  viz.,  Alaska,  French 
Canner,  Gradus,  American  Wonder  and 
Market  Garden.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice in  canning  sections  for  the  cannery 
operators  to  supply  the  seed  of  the 
variety  they  desire.  In  many  cases  in- 
oculating cultures  are  furnished  for  the 
seed  also. 

The  pea  crop  comos  off  early  enough 
to  allow  the  growing  of  a  second  crop. 
In  Delaware  and  Maryland  on  light  soils 
this  crop  may  be  corn,  tomatoes,  cow- 
peas  or  late  potatoes.  For  this  reason 
heavy  fertilization  may  be  practiced  in 
growing  peas,  as  the  residue  may  be 
utilized  by  the  following  crop. 

Treating  Seed  Oats  for  Smut 
Oata  are  subject  to  considerable  loss 
from  the  attacks  of  smut,  a  damage 
which  is  easily  preventable  by  taking 
the  proper  precautions.  The  seed  oats 
should  be  carefully  fanned  and  screened 
before  treatment.  Spread  the  oats  thin- 
ly over  the  floor  and  sprinkle  with  a 
solution  of  one  pound,  or  pint,  of  for- 
maldehyde to  50  gallons  of  water.  Use 
one  gallon  of  the  solution  to  four  bushels 
of  oats.  Next  shovel  the  oats  into  com- 
pact heaps  and  cover  with  a  tarpaulin, 
blankets  or  sacks.  Allow  to  stand  24 
hours  then  spread  the  oats  out  again 
to  dry.  The  fumes  kill  the  spores  of  the 
smut.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  oats 
well  covered  so  as  to  keep  in  the  fumee. 
It  is  well  to  disinfect  with  the  solution 
the  drill  or  bags  before  seeding  the  oats. 
The  treated  oats  not  seeded  may  be 
used  for  feed,  as  the  fumes  soon  evapo- 
rate. 


to  corn  in  a  3-year  rotation  of  corn, 
wheat  and  clover  has  produced  25 
bushels  more  corn  than  land  receiving 
no  treatment.  Four  tons  of  manure  to 
the  acre  on  both  corn  and  wheal  in  a 
5-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clo- 
ver and  timothy  ha.^  produced  an  in- 
crease of  14.3  bushels  of  corn,  as  an 
average  of  20  years.  Eight  tons  of  ma- 
nure on  the  same  crops  in  the  same  rota- 
tion has  increased  the  corn  yield  only 
23.8  bushels  during  this  period.  In  oth- 
er words,  doubling  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure has  increased  the  corn  yield  only 
66  per  cent.  In  order  to  apply  the  ma- 
nure evenly  and  over  a  larger  area  a 
manure  spreader  is  recommended  by  the 
experiment  station. 


Spread  Manure  on  the  Corn  Fields 
This  Spring 

To  prevent  loss  of  plant  food  by  fer- 
mentation and  leaching  In  barnyards 
and  stables,  manure  should  be  spread 
on  the  corn  ground  during  the  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring  months.  Greater 
returns  are  obtained  from  manure 
spread  evenly  over  a  large  area  than 
from  the  same  amount  scattered  heavily 
over  a  smaller  tract. 

As  an  average  of  17  years  tests  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster, 
eight  tons  of  manure  per  acre  applied 


Lime  Needed  for  Good  Crops 

B.    R.    HUUELSON. 

Everybody  knows  that  practically 
every  farm  crop  must  have  lime  for  one 
or  more  of  three  purposes:  (1)  The  soil 
must  be  kept  sweet,  (2)  the  plant  food  in 
the  soil  must  be  made  available  and  lime 
helps  in  this,  and  (3)  the  lime  itself  is 
used  by  the  plants  as  a  food. 

Some  soils  already  contain  so  much 
lime  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  add 
more,  but  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  has  secured  increased 
profits  by  liming  on  all  the  twenty  dif- 
ferent experiment  fields  located  in 
twenty  different  counties  on  which  it 
has  conducted  such  tests  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Estimating  the  crops  at  the 
average  farm  prices,  limestone  has  al- 
ready increased  the  average  value  of  the 
crops  $5.80  per  ton  of  lime  applied  and 
part  of  the  lime  is  still  in  the  soil  where 
it  will  continue  to  do  good  for  several 
years  more.  In  these  tests  the  same 
crops  were  grown  side  by  side  on  limed 
and  unlimed  plats  every  year  to  be  sure 
that  they  had  exactly  the  same  chances 
so  far  as  soil,  weather  and  other  factors 
were  concerned  and  that  the  only  differ- 
ence was  that  one  series  of  plats  receiv- 
ed lime  and  the  others  did  not. 

Whether  lime  is  needed  and  how 
much  should  be  applied,  of  course  de- 
pends on  how  sour  the  soil  Is  or  how  de- 
ficient it  already  is  in  lime.  The  experi- 
ment stations  in  various  states  are  prac- 
tically always  glad  to  receive  samples 
of  soil,  test  them  for  lime,  and  advise  aa 
to  treatment.  After  a  soOr  soil  has  been 
sweetened  with  the  proper  amount, 
about  one  ton  every  six  years  there- 
after should  be  applied. 

Even  limestone  soils  may  need  appli- 
cations of  lime  after  they  have  been 
farmed  for  a  long  time,  especially  if 
the  region  is  one  of  abundant  rainfall. 
Lime  is  more  quickly  dissolved  from 
the  soil  than  other  rock  materials  and 
those  who  live  in  limestone  countries 
know  how  full  the  well  and  spring 
waters  are  of  this  material  and  what 
large  caves  are  dissolved  out  of  even  the 
solid  limestone.  So  even  those  who  are 
most  fortunate  in  living  In  limestone 
regions  need  to  watch  the  soil.  After 
years  of  cultivation,  test  it  occasionally 
with  litmus  or  in  some  other  way  to  see 
whether  it  Is  becoming  acid.  If  clover 
and  alfalfa  no  longer  do  as  well  as  they 
once  did  and  the  soil  seems  sad,  a  half 
pint  of  it,  made  up  of  soil  from  several 
places  in  the  field,  should  be  sent  to  an 
experiment  station  for  tests.  Of  268 
samples  taken  from  different  sections  of 
Missouri  and  analyzed  by  the  experiment 
station  of  that  state,  62  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  three  out  of  erery  five  were 
found  to  be  sour. 

In  the  Middle  West  ground  limestone 
usually  sells  for  a  dollar  a  ton,  or  less, 
at  the  crusher,  and  being  much  cheaper 
than  either  lump  lime  or  slacked  lime  it 
gives  more  economical  results.  If  It  is 
to  be  hauled  far,  a  very  finely  ground 
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What's  on  the 
Fertilizer  Bag? 

Does  your  tnanu&cturer 
print  on  the  fertilizer  bag, 
how  much  immediately 
available  nitrogen  (viz., 
Nitrates)  it  contains? 
Many  do  not 
Home  mixing  is  the  safe, 
economical  method.  Mix 
your  own  fertilizers  and 
know  what  you  get 

Mj  book  "Home  Mixing'*  fne. 
Send  post  omrd  for  it,  today, 

WIULIAM  S.  MYERS 

ft8  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained  —  not  sprouted  — 'jound— -white  — 
waigrh  44  to  48  lbs.  per  measured  bushel— un- 
dipped. The  grains  here  shown  are  the  fa- 
mous "Shadeland  Climax"— a  tree  oats— have 
yielded  100  bushels  per  acre— the  most  attrac- 
tive oats  shown  at  San  Francisco  Exposition 
—you  never  saw  nicer  oats.  "Shadeland  Cli- 
max" are  early— rust-reaiatant— do  not  lodge. 

Other  oata  varieties,  both  of  the  "tree"  and 
"side"  type— all  heavy  yielders. 

Hofinun's  1917  Fann  Seed  Catalog 

offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  tells  how 
to  firrow  them.  Specializes  in  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans,  Field  Peas.  Seed  Potatoes.  Clove  13 
and  Seed  Ck)m,  for  silage  and  cribbinc. 
Hoffman's  Catalog  is  sent  free  with  oats ai  1 
other  samples  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landiaville,  Lancaster  County.  Pa. 


liYOUR  CORN  TIEU): 
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IT  WILL  • 

MAKC  tVBRY  ACKS  WORK  HARDER. 
On  the  KRAUS  •  touch  of  th«  foot  cnovn  the  thovcit 
and  whecli  n(ht  or  t<ft  initantly  at  the  %Miut  Imw  TiM 
horirt  fumi»h  th«  ^wcr  Driver  only  itetr*.  A  boy  old 
enoufh  to  drive  can  operate  the  KRAOS  caatly.  TiM 
KRAUS  It  a  QUICK  DODGER  IN  CROOKED 
ROWS  AND  IS  A  PERFECT  HILLSIDE  WORKS*. 
Built  oftteel  and  malleable  iron.it 

ordinary  rvdinf  oiltivaton    Our  pnnted  awlto  eo*. 
Utni  fovemment  MaliMic*  to  prove  tliia 

The  Akron  Fertilifcf  Attachment 
commercial  fertiluef  arhile  cultivatin( 
Learn  how  to  (et  better  crop*. 

Write  lot  free  booklet  today. 

:  akhon  cuinvATOA 

DBFT.82      AKRON  ,  OHIO. 


York  Drills  Wear  Veil 


Lone  yaan  of  wear  •nd  fraadom  from  repair  Mill  b>»Ii« 
tha  York  force  feed  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill  leofih  mo", 
Utouch  it  do«f  not  cott  mora.  PoaitiTe  force  feed  tA  fr»in 
nnd  fertilixar.  with  chain  drira.  No  cof  geari  to  wear  uut 
or  (et  loft.  Fertilixar  and  grain  feed  independent,  and 
initaotlr  ttopped  or  refiilated  while  Drill  is  in  operation. 
High  grade  iteel  aavei  weiicht  and  increaiea  etrength  iin- 
proTed  caat  and  (teel  bearingi  def;  the  wear  where  ni'>(t 
wear  eumaa.  Don't  buy  a  Prill,  Cultivrntor,  Harrow,  Liui* 
Spreader,  Potato 
Digger  or  any  othar 
piece  of  Parin  Mi 
•hinery  hefora 
writing  for  uur 
special  catalog, 
State  what  ma- 
chine you  wan< 
•nd  give  your 
dealer's  name. 

Henoh  A 

Dromrold  Co.^ 

1A«6  Slzth  Ave..  York.  Pa. 
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AND    Tl  MOTH 

OfOtDID  BAIMAM-WVCSTMATI 

Red  Clover  and  Timothjr  mixed— ibe  standard   ffr»^ 
cannot  be  ggiyiaed  for   hay   or  paetvra.    Contain    1^ 
dover,  juat  right  to  sow.    Thoroiig;hlf  cleaned   and    f^^ 
on  approval,  aobjetit  to  gov« 
mixed  aeed  if  yon  want  our 


',  juat  right  to  BOW.  Thoroogtur  cleaned  and  •-"'' 
on  approval,  sob je<:t  to  government  test.'  Ask  for  tna 
Ml  if  yon  want  our  greatest  barmtn.  Have  u'* 
Clover.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  and  all  Field  and  i-rtm\ 
Seeds.  Write  today  for  free  samples  and  100-p.  eatilof. 
K  A.  BSiraV  SBKD  OOm    BOX  CM     04. AIIINO  A.  ■»«'* 


Ml     V/XV    iS^mA^C^    wheat. oowp«M! 
— 1-^— .^._i^.,.^__^_    soy    heans.    * 
ph  K.  Ilellaad.  JUlfaril,  Delawnrf- 


10-Day 
Trial 


ump 
Puller 


This  KIRSTIN  Horse  Power  Puller,  used 
by  the  KIRSTIN  METHOD,  is  the  cheapest 
and  fastest  way  known  for  clearing  land 
ready  for  the  plow.  We  will  guarantee  you 
a  saving  of  10%  to  50%  over  any  other 
method.  Over  40,000  in  use.  All  steel  con- 
struction combines  great  strength  and  light 
weight.  Clears  two  acres  from  one  anchor. 
Easily  moved.  Can  be  used  with  single, 
double,  and  triple  power  as  needed.  Will 
pull  anv  size  stump.  Guaranteed  fifteen 
years,  naw  or  no  flaw. 

Automatic  take-up  for  makine  quick 
hitches.  Foot  for  foot  of  cable,  KIRSTIN 
covers  more  ground  than  any  other  machine. 
Easy  on  horses  and  man.  Ten-day  trial  in 
your  stump  field. 

Now— today— quick— write  for  our 
special  Profit  Sharing  Plan  to  early 
buyers  and  our  big  Free  Book — "  Tm 
Cold  in  Your  Stump  Land. " 

4.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY    - 

7M1  Ludington  St.  Escanaba,  Mick. 

Largest  makers  In  the  ttotlJ  of  Stump  PuUert— 
1714         both  One  Man  and  Hone  Power, 
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e  I  understand  (despite  War's 
>|  increase  in  price)  you  have  low 
.  •  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 

iwire  steel  fencing.     So  send 
npw  ratalocr  free   (n 


new  catalog  free  (prices  start- 
I  ing  19c  instead  of  22c  per  rod.)     | 

I  Name S 

•  Address. • 

MANUPACTURERS'    OUTLET   CO. 

b&bWALDEN  AVE.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BJ^ 


Get  my  bU?  book  and  sample  of  Brown  Fence. 
Compare  our  prices  aud  quality  with  others.   WAl 
save  you  Big  Money.    Prices  13c  per  Had  ua. 

I OIRCCT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIQIIT  PRCFAID 
We  use  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
Wire.  J50  «rtylea — Hog.  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horse. 
Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence — Gat«fl.  Lawn  Fence,  Bteei 
Poets  and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  (or  big 
money  saving  catalog  and  nam  pie  to  test— -free. 
THCCROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 

|dEP1;2S3  -  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


KITSELMAN    FENCE 


..Gi>t    it   1  rOI^^ 
^.t.~thc  FiW  tor\ 


I  NORSK-HION.  BULL- 

STRONOe  PIO-TICHT. 


r^'feii;'^^-^:' 


Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  Mlvanlsed— «  Btrong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
•Istlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  oar  big  values 
t«-ln«»i  Noc  Wmmi—  •  1  •!(•  •  rod 
47-ln«li  Farm  Fene«-  t4M:«  a  rod 
4«-in«li  Fowltry  Fene*  -  ••)<•  a  rod 
•p««lal  Frl«*«  on  Oslv.  Rarfeetf  Wire 
and  Metal  Feno*  Foetn.    Our  Catalog  sbows  100 
etyiesAnd  heigbts  of  Farm,  Poultry  andXawn  Fence 
at  money-saving  prices.    Write  (o-day.   It's  tree. 

KITSELMAIi  BROt.  BOX  214    WuncK  In4. 


x« 


Cheap  as  Wood  K.'S'.^ntr'iSS 

Fence.  Sell  direct*  shipping  to  users  only  at 
manufacfurers*  prices.  vrriteterrRKKCATAiocu 
IP-T(M)ATE  MrG4  CO.     965  IRk  St      Icm  tarte.  iti 


product,  at  least  90  per  cent,  pure, 
should  be  demanded.  Sometimes  a  large 
farm  that  has  outcrops  of  limestone 
rock  can  afford  to  put  in  a  grinder  of  its 
own  at  a  cost  of  $750,  but  as  a  12  to  18 
H.  P.  engine  is  also  needed  the  expense 
is  usually  too  great  for  any  one  farmer 
and  can  best  be  handled  by  a  group  of 
men. 

Missouri. 


Top  Dressing  Fall  Grains 
The  acreage  of  wiHter  wheat  and  rye 
is   fixed   for   the   coming  year.     Spring 
wheat,  though  sometimes  grown  in  the 
East,  yields   not  more  than   two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  fall-sown  crop.    The  only 
practicable   suggestion   which   the   New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  can  offer  to 
produce    more   bushels   is   to   stimulate 
growth  from  spring  until  harvest  time. 
Where  winter  wheat  is  not  in  a  prom- 
ising condition  but  is  to  be  left  for  har- 
vest, or  where  the  land  is  not  very  pro- 
ductive, one  may  well  risk  an  investment 
in  a  spring  top  dressing  high  in  avail- 
able nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  such  as 
a   grass    top    dresser,   or   a   mixture   of 
half  nitrate  of  soda  and  half  acid  phos- 
phate,  making  an   8-8-0  mixture.     This 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  about 
200  to  250  pounds  per  acre,  early  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  wheat  starts,  and 
is   especially    recommended    where    not 
over  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  were  used 
in  the  fall  and  no  manure  applied  dur- 
ing the  winter.    Where  wheat  is  on  rich 
and    well    fertilized   land,    as   following 
potatoes,  spring  top  dressing  is  not  apt 
to  prove  profitable,  and  at  normal  prices 
of  grain  the  practice  cannot  be  recom- 
mended.    While  oats  and  rye  are  not 
commonly  fertilized  to  any  extent  they 
will  respond  generously  to  good  treat- 
ment.    The  needs  of  rye  are  similar  to 
those    of    wheat    and    several    hundred 
pounds   of  a  corn    fertilizer   drilled    in 
with  the  oats  will  give  good  returns  at 
present  prices. 


,l^.:^Sifi^,l\ 
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Wide  Spreading  Pays  Best 

WHEN  you  have  looked  them  all  over,  yoa 
will  probably  decide  to  buy  a  wide 
spreading  Low  Cloverleafy  Low  Com  King  or 
Low  2()m  Century  manure  spreader*  These 
machines  break  the  manure  up  into  very  fine 
pieces  and  spread  it  evenly.  They  spread  beyond 
the  tracks  of  the  rear  wheels.  The  width  of  the 
spread  is  adjustable.  Manure  goes  further  and  does 
the  soil  more  good  when  spread  with  a  Low  Clover- 
leafy  Low  Com  King  or  Low  20th  Century  ma- 
chine. 

These  wide  spreading  machines  with  load  leveler  are  by 
lone  odds  the  most  popular  spreaders  ever  brought  out.  Wo 
find  that  the  better  work  our  spreaders  do  the  more  we  selL 
Join  the  crowd  and  buy  a  Low  Cloverleaf,  Low  Com  King  or 
L>w  20th  Century. 

If  you  will  drop  as  a  line,  wo  will  send  you  complet© 
information  and  also  teU  you  where  you  can  see  these 
machines. 

International  Harvester  Company  of 
CHICAGO  V  US 

rhsmr'*^       Deerinc       McConaick       MOwsokee       0»1>one      i 


Lovr    and 
Easy  to  FiU 


The  Guarantee  Spreader 


Hard  to 
Wear  Out 


}lour  cataloa  Is  ready 
where  shall 
send  It? 


As  low  as 
$7.QO 


310,000e00 

ThU  li  the  rliMprrt  law  Died*. 

$1.90  Mw  ttntnif  to  which 

•  ripping  table  can  be  eddaA. 

tnraitMi  1  yttf,  min  rt* 
fMM  aaiallcufin  paM  If  Mt 
utlsfacttry.   Nrtt*  tar  eatatof- 
MtTtalar  >  Zaah  Ca..  Jw  2S,  laHrrtila.^ 


SfFn  CDRM  "l«h  quality  and  aermlnlitlOB,  ^'^1 
OCKU  WUnii  81:NbaTION  oats.  Samplex  '"'I 
catalog  fre«.     Thk<>.  Bitrt  «ft  Ponb.  MKT>itoiiB,  <'""M 


VnMI  iMskWkP  In  colors  explafiiS 
USS,  *^""'*  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wacons,  alao  ateei  or  wood  wheels  to  flt 
uny  ranni  nff 

f[ear.  Send  for 
t  today 

CMrteVlMalCti 


Agricultural  Extension  Activities 
The  extension  activities  of  the  state 
colleges  have  had  a  wonderful  growth 
during  recent  years.  What  the  Agricul- 
tural School  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege has  accomplished  in  this  line  dur- 
ing 1916  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
report   recently   Issued: 

Number  of  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions       3,784 

Total    attendance    at    meetings    and 

demonstrntions 222,91 5 

Total    number    of    letters    written..        50,000 

Total  number  of  excursionists  visit- 

ine   college    8.000 

Total  number  of  farm  visits 8,207 

Total  numl)er  of  cow  testing  associa- 
tions  organized    8 

Total  numt)er  of  cow  testing  associa- 
tions reorganized 7 

Total  numl)er  of  cows  tested 7,696 

Number  of  creameries  assisted 20 

Numl)€r  of  people  affected  by  cream- 
ery worlc   2,536 

Number  of  women  reached  by  home 

economics   activities    15,493 

Number  viewing  educational  fair  ex- 
hibits          200.000 

Numl>er  engaged  in  club  work    ...      .      6,090 

Number  of  counties  organized  and  In 
operation    with    a    representative- 
assigned    86 

Number    of    counties    to    be    started 

next  year 12  to  15 

(Of  the  67  counties  in  the  stnto  there 
are  only  a  half  dozen  from  whhh  tmiuiry 
has  not  come  regarding  this  county 
work.  Even  Philadelphia  county  Is 
Interested. 

Number  of  people  reached  by  county 

representatives   269,748 

Number   of   circulars   and    bulletins 

mailed 1,250,000 

Number  of  specially  trained  indi- 
viduals giving  full  time  to  exten- 
sion  work    55 

Total  number  on  extension  payroll.  62 

Toatl    number   of   miles   traveled  by 

all  extension  workers    250.674 

Total  number  of  people  reached...      500,000 

Queries  Answered 

Chalk  r»ed  for  I.lme. — C.  8..  New  Jer- 
sey, writes:  "Will  you  please  publish  in  your 
paper  whether  chalk  is  good  or  injurious  to 
land,  as  I  am  getting  a  mixture  of  wheat 
bran  and  chalk  which  they  use  in  a  factory 
for   polishing   buttons." 

Chalk  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime  and 
should  be  beneflcial  in  sweetening  the 
soil.  The  bran  will  furnish  some  nitro- 
gen. There  is  no  possibility  of  this  mix- 
ture being  injurious  to  the  soil. 


The  pietor*  tells 

the  true   rtory. 

Rote  how 

ereolr 

the 

material 

U  beinf 

•praed 


IMAGINE  A  OIANT  OF  POWERFUL 
Btrengtb,  then  you  have  a  migbty  Kood  viaiaa 
of  the  new  OU A KANT£B  LIME  AND 
FERTILIZER  BPREADER. 

Consider,  please,  the  superior  features,  sucll 
as  the  super-feed,  sbifUnK  clutch,  and  spread* 
InK  device. 

For  durability,  Bfmpliclty, and  practicability, 
gentlemen,  there  never  has  be«a  a  spreader 
that  could  equal  ber.  for  apreadlns  lime, 
GROUND  LIMESTONE,  commercial  fertlll- 
cer.  etc,  EVENLY,  or  If  you  ao  desire  sbe 
will  sow  the  material  in  rows  at  a  momentl 
notice.  BbOfworka  with  eaee,  but,  what  I  like 
about  her  most  is  the  special  patented  featarea 
and  bow  sturdy  sbe  to  built  Place  your  order 
early  to  avoid  the  ruab.  You  can  save  |16.00 
by  being  the  flrstone  in  your  coun^  to  pofb 
chase  the  GUARANTEE  8FREADER.  B«l> 
ter  write  UB  TODAY.    THANK  YOU. 


GUARANTEE 
Dept.0  68 


MFG.  COMPANY 

BiUttinor«.  Md. 


DIBBLE  S  FARM  SEEDS^fei 


One  qaality  only  and  that  the  b«st  obtainable. 
Northern    Grown    Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  above  99.504b 
Pure.     Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch,  etc.  • 

Seed  Oats.     Brisht,  tborouKhIr  recleaned,  grain  weighing  45  lbs.  and  enor- 
mously productive. 
Seed  Com.    Full  stocks,  l>est  8  varietiet.     Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  or  the  Silo, 
avpraee  germination  above  954). 
-    I    'Seed  Potatoes.  Pedi£ree  Stock  from  (elected  Seed.     Every  basbcl  from  fields 
ff      that  were  free  from  blight. 

IHbbU'K  Faf-m  S»^  Catnlot,  Dibhie'a  Sew  Book  om  Alfalfa 
Culturr  anil  trti  mtntpUa  IHbhi*'»  Farm  Settiti  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER.  Box  E.  Honeoye  Falls.  N.Y. 

Dibble's  Seed   Farms  comprising   nearly  2000  acres  aie  HeadQuarters  for  Farm 
Seeds.     Over  100,000  bushels  in  stock. 


<^*^The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 


N  oUiAftlA  &«^  Soit  Xlnrnj^ 


TOU  TAKE  NO  RISK  when  70a  tiae 

Caledonia  Marl  •Lime.  Caustic  Lime  destroys 

orcranic    matter  and   burns   out  soil-humua. 

Not  HO  with  Mart      It  is  calcium  carbonate  in 

its  moet  soluble  form.    Brings  quiclc  reaulta. 

No  waitinv  two  or  tliree  seasons. 

Write  for  literature,  analysis  and  pricea. 

Afentfl  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

International  Amicultural  Corporation 

816  Marine  Bank  Bid*..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ASK  THE  DEALER  FOR     WARNER'S 
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PURE  HYDRATED  UME 


BEST  FOR  FARM  LANDS 
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THE   PRACTICAL.  FARMER 


March  15,  1917. 


March  16,  1917. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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Well  liatdie'l,  vrell  hred.  f-f>ni  host  heavy-eKg 
strHiiisof  ReJg,  Rocks.  I<e(!lioiiis.H'vniidotte5. 
Cwliins.  etc.  FIIKE  BOOK  tells  how 
to  make  more  nioiicv  from  poultry 

W.  K.  HILLPOT.  Box    4.    Frrnrhtown.  N.  1. 


nilTTEDriTPC    Alvlnian  Ptrain,  from  260  to  309- 

WWV  AiynATTEC  Heual  strniu.  pen  averai^p  209. 
.  n  i^niiuvi  ic:)  i-,  ,.^^8.  11.75;  ,,^r  100  is.oo; 

Il^DIA  RUmm  DUCKS    ^''^^^^a'frV'^'"  ' 
WOOIkVIRW  FARM.  Harliiisren.  K.J. 

OKEMR  ANI>  OrrKM.— I/arKest  colli'Ction  in  the 
U.  s.  500  heart  for  «ale  I^arse.  vljtorous  farm  grown, 
selectert  breeders.  reaHonahle  prices.  Touloiise.  Emi> 
rtens.  ilrown  Chinese.  Africans.  Diirics  —  Pekln. 
Koiieii.  Aylesburys.  Colorert  Miiscovys.  White  Miis- 
(^ovys.  C'uyiiKas.  Inilian  Runners.  Biitfs  and  Calls. 
Every  fitrint'r  slioiild  itrow  L'eese  and  ducks.  They 
are  monev  makers  for  yon.  Write  today.  . 
Cha«.  Mpt'lave.  Hti%  5.  New  l.tondon.  Ohio. 

nn<J  ejfKS  from  our  blue 
rii)i)oii  winners.  Tliey 
lay,  win  and  pay.  Orders 
booked  for  spridij  delivery,  coven  varii'ties.  circular 
free.    K.  R.  Iluiiiiner  A  Co.".  R.  D.  B.  Frenclitown.  N.J. 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  inquiries  and  requeata  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addres-sed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Sunshine  Strain  ^'„":1:  White  Lenhorns  fo^'pie'se 

'Jvv»'lv('  hnndrf'd  breedes.  Records  up  to  2fiS.  'Z.HOO 
chicks  -'VHry  week.  Write  for  circulHr.  .Satisfaction 
;:  i.iiHUt^'ed.    SiiiihIiIiic  I'oiiltry  I'ariii,  RIdKcIy.  %Ul. 

TIFFANY'S    Superior    Cliivks   That    Live 

Si!\Hr.  Wiiite  and  <  olinuhiiin  Wyaiulottes.  s.  C.  R.  I. 
HP  's  tis  (Ml  pfr  100.  *!(;■)  per  lOlHi.      I'ckin  and  Rouen 
(I'lcklMiiis.  'Mi  cciit-<  ficii;  ^15  ppr  100.      Cntnlotiue. 
Ahihiitii    i>oiiUr.v   Farm,    R.  :15.  IMioeiilxvllle.  Fa. 

loo  hcuil  hpIi'cK  il  breeders  for  sale. 


TURKEYS 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


ltcil<.  Wliltes  anil  Blncks.  Grown  ou  wpariile  tarnis. 
\'r>'»rouH.  healthy  lireedcra,  Hncst  qusility.  r'asioiable 
1  ri<f  8 \V  rite  tO«lay.     Than.  MfTlaTf.  Box  5,  Srn  l^indoii.  O. 

liiried  RcckM.  Wliitw  and  (tolden  Wyainlottc.  Lisiht 
IWMiitiias.  I,e.:horn8.  I.anuslmns.  and  Orpinntoiis. 
I"  irni  i{rowii  health'-.  viL;oroii8  stock.  Price  quality, 
ri'Osoii.'ittle  jirici'S.  "lOO  heal  l'i>r  sale.  Buy  your  stock 
i'->ni  a  V  etenin  breeder.  Write  t(>i1a>'. 
<'liuM.  M4>4'lave.  Knx  A.  Ne«t  lj«»ndon.  Ohio. 


<« 


» 


The  Million   Egg    Farm 

•J.  i:i:iniees  cliicks  iilive  to  you  arid  pvcry  liatcliiut; 
e  ;,'  leili  (■  Full  details  free.  Raii<*u«*aM  P4»ullr.y 
Fiifiii.  II4IX   4.  HroniiM   IflillM.   New  Jerne.v. 

pUlpyp  Hroiler.  6c  each;  .s.  C.  White  and  Brown 
UniblVO  |,f-,'horn8,  7c  each;  B.  P  Rocks  and  B. 
Minorcas.  8c  each;  Wyandottes  and  Reds.  UK*  each  for 
June  deliverv.  (mivjl  required  with  order  Cat.  free. 
KcyHtoiie  IlatclKTy.  r><>i>t.  'iO.  Richfield.  I>a. 


Baby  Chicks  and  a  Good  Ration 

Everybody  y/ho  is  located  where  they 
can  manage  it,  will  hatch  some  chicks 
this  spring — let  us  hope  that  there  will 
be  enough  hatched  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  hens  that  only  lay  a  few  eggs  in 
the  spring  and  loaf  all  summer,  pretend- 
ing to  raise  a  family  and  then  molt  all 
fall  and  a  part  of  the  winter. 

With  coal  burning  brooders  that  care 
for  from  300  to  500  chicks  more  incu- 
bators can  be  handled — with  the  ration 
given  herein  more  chicks  can  be  reared 
to  maturity;  there  is  really  no  excuse 
why  the  flock  next  fall  should  not  be 
thoroughly  productive  and  highly  profit- 
able. 

When  the  old  hens  have  served  their 
purpose  from  now  until  June,  when  all 
the  chicks  have  been  hatched  that  are 
needed  and  eggs  are  not  required,  it  will 
pay  to  sell  the  hens  that  feed  bills  may 
be  reduced  and  that  the  city  boarding 
house  keeper  may  regale  her  moneyed 
kings  with  chicken  fricaase,  a  la  Mary- 
land or  a  pot-pie. 

Just  before  the  season  of  spring 
chicken  these  old  hens  add  class  and 
POSE  COMB   WHITEIJEGHORNS  prestige  to  the  city  hostelry  that  serves 

"emince  of  capon"  (hen — plain  hen,  any 
age,  boiled  in  soda  .ind  vinegar  twenty- 
four  hours  and  pounded  with  a  rail  maul 
for  eighty  minutes)  once  a  week  until 
spring  chicken  time,  and  then  the  board- 
er longs  for  the  green  fields  and  pas- 
tures. 

Pardon  these  few  steps  at  right  angles 
to  the  l>eaten  path,  dear  reader,  but 
when  we  left  our  happy  home,  down  on 
the  farm  it  was,  too,  we. believed  all 
chickens  went  to  boarding  house?;  so 
we  also  went.  Now  we  have  chickens  on 
our  own  little  suburban  lot  but  we 
never  invited  our  friends  around  to  eat 
an  old  hen — we  sell  these  old  ladies  to 
the  neighbors  that  own  cats.  We  were 
never  partial  to  cats  and  we  don't  care 
a  great  big  lot  for  old  hens. 

It  \A  our  belief  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  possess  himself  or  herself  in 
patience  to  the  death  or  deaths  of  three 
or  four  dozen  chicks  each  spring  while 


Trap- 


Nested  ;::';<:'K'A^r  200  EGG  Strain 


Kiitf  I'ly.  Korku 


StocK.  ei;«s  and  clucks.  Our  look  let  free.  Satisfaction 

KUaranteed.    ■•(K(I)ISI.  I'OI  tritV  MKM.  I'aradNr.  I'a.  Hoi  D. 


CHiCKS 


Une.xcelU'd  winter  layers,      (iuarauteed 

eKE;s     for     batchinj?,  Clrcn'iir    free. 

OK.  ORrKKK. BRAOFOItO.  N.  Y. 

.■io.iKio  Chicks  for   19i7     S.  C.    White   and 
Brown  I.euliornB.  Rarred  Rocks  and  Itroiler 

Chicks.  7c  each   and    up.      .'^afe  delivery   Ruaranteed. 

Booklet  free.   Cyclone  Ifatchery.  Box  .A."  Richlleld.  I'a. 

Rp    D    I    DoHg  Bredtolav.  Blue  ribbon  winners 
•  V»  It*  ■•  AcUa  nmjorMtown.    Wilitiintrf'  n.    etc. 
p;Ki;sJJtl.2.'>  pprl5aiid  nit.  l-'ree  booklet.  W.<il.ll€»riier,  \ 
<'atal|»a  Poiillr.r  Farm.  tAeH.vubiirg.  Pa. 

RFFF    R4»rK    Cockerels— Hens— Pullets.      Fine  I 
specimens,  bred  from   Madison   Square  Warden— Bos- 
ton  winners.    .Sure  to  pvodiice.    Winners.     Fine  laxers.  '• 
Kki;s  for   tiatcninK.       FIKI.IK  Noiiieini.   <'«»nu. 

Buff.  Wliite  LeKhorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Ecl'>'  9i c  per  15;  , 
?l..iO  per  30;  l-l.OO  per  100.  .s.  C.  Black  .Minorcas.  Mottled 
.Anconas  11.00  per  l-i:  «il.7.i  per  30;  f=>.(H»  per  UN).     Cata-  ! 
IOL;ue  free.     John  .A.  Rom.  Quakertown.  Pa.  , 

E««N,  13.  «II.OO:»0.  9«.00.  ThorouuMil.red  Rocks,  j 
Wyandottes    Reds.  Hamburus.  Leuhoriis.  19  \arieties. 
Also  Brabnia's.  Orpirii^toiis,  Iloudans.  i'atn|>ines.   3r,tu 
year.     Catalogue,     s.  K.  M«>nu,  Cooi'krmhiko.  Pa. 

For  W.4I..K.  Pairs,  trios.  |>ens;  all  varieties  Rocks. 
Reds.  Wyandottes.  lie.: horns.  OrpijiKtons.Andalusians. 
Caiupin 'S  HainburL;B.  turkevs,  ducks  and  Keese. 
Prices  low.      Ralph  H.  Raby.  R.  fi.  Mlilerwbiirtf.  O. 

rpfC  M.  Bronze  B.  Red.  Narrat;ansett.  W.  Holland 
EiUVCS  «:{ -.5  ,,pr  12.  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.  C.  It  I.  Red 
cblckeu  e-iusil.'jj  |>er  bS.  All  eiitrs  prepaid  b\-  mail  or 
e.x|ir«HR.      Wtiller  ilroi*..  Powhainn  Point.  O. 

stock.    ifU.oo.    euua. 

Jl.lKipeiirnip.  B.C. 
Reds.  R.  C  Brown  I.e-^horns.  It  P  Bock.  s.  f.W.  I.ej;. 
lioriit.  s.  C.  B.  Minorca.^     .loscph  Miller.  I.ickdale.  Pa. 

£i!int  ^Irnin   ((•'onxe  Tiirke.<iM.    From  --Ilnuu- 

Uidlll  cyil  dill  Kinu'  '  I)  lb.  yearlinK  and  .Md.  Sq. 
Garden  witmers.  .Massive  vrtunKSters.  Bit;  BwIT  P. 
Rock  Ckls.     J.  €.  <'Hpp.  Rox  P.  WaKillo.  liid. 

Erus    and    Breedlm;    stock. 
.All    I.eadini;  Narietits. 
Ord  T  now      Siife  arrival   Kuaranfeed.       Booklet  free. 
Iloupk   llatrherlea,   Rox  itO,  TIflln.  Ohio. 


CHEAP,  STOCK  AND  EGGS 


be  carefully  reared  to  maturity  that  im- 
provement in  stamina  may  come  about 
in  each  successive  generation. 

In  the  great  melting  pots  throughout 
this  country  the  egg  laying  competitions, 
the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  stamina 
has  been  brought  about.  With  the  100 
small  flocks  employed  (5  birds  to  each 
flock)  stamina  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance; to  make  records  these  birds  must 
possess  ability;  to  exercise  this  ability 
each  pen  must  live,  each  bird,  in  fact. 

One  year,  the  fourth,  the  mortality  in 
one  competition  was  13  birds  out  of  500; 
not  a  bird,  however,  that  made  up  this 
13.  dying  of  any  contagious  disease. 
Apoplexy,  tumors  and  sunstroke  caused 
all  of  the  deaths,  all  unavoidable.  Mor- 
tality in  the  fifth  year  was  100  per  cent, 
greater,  26  birds  dying  out  of  the  500, 
all  non-contagious  cases.  Both  years 
described  show  the  wonderful  vigor  pos- 
sessed by  these  200  flocks!  That  it  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  flock  is 
unquestioned,  and  in  connection  there- 
with it  should  be  understood  that  these 
500  birds  are  kept  in  confinement  near- 
ly the  entire  year,  are  required  to  eat 
dry  mash  and  nearly  all  day  (from  day- 
light to  about  3.30  P.  M.,  average)  and 
are  therefore  subject  to  liver  trouble, 
none  of  which  disease  any  of  these  birds, 
however,   had. 

Beginning  with  the  healthy  day-old 
chick,  keeping  it  under  the  right  heat, 
feeding  it. a  growing,  health  preserving 
ration  and  keeping  it  everlastingly  at 
the  same  speed  of  growth  means  the 
healthiest  kind  of  stock  if  it  l>egan  life 
under  hereditarily  correct  conditions. 

Rations  are  the  mystics  of  poultry- 
dom,  for  youngsters,  growing  fowl  and 
layers,  if  we  listen  to  the  uninitiated; 
there  are  millions  of  chicken  raisers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  that  claim  indi- 
vidual attainments  in  baby  chick  feed- 
ing. Every  experiment  station  in  the 
country  employs  different  chick  rations 
— positively  there  is  no  best  ration,  but 
just  as  positively  there  are  any  number 
that  are  not  even  an  approach  to  good. 
We  are  urged  to  follow  the  mother  hen 
in  feeding  chicks — it'.4  a  splendid  scheme 
but  the  hen  is  just  as  successful  in 
Maine  as  she  is  in  Texas,  but  oh,  what 
a    wide    difference    between    the    bugs. 


the  neighbor's  cat  licks  his  chops  while    green  food  and  seeds  in  the  two  otates! 


CHICKS 


perched  on  your  fence,  deserves  an  en- 
throned place  in  the  hereafter  where  he 
may  look  upon  endless  worlds  of  cats' 
tails. 

AH    mortality    in    chick    life    ia    not 


MPKCIAI^TT  BRKRDI'^R-HiKh  c'asa  Barred 
Itocks.  Choice  Reese,  fstock  and  eKi;s.  Man v  pleased 
customeni.  Illuw.  catalog.  K.  B^^udf    ^udcrton.  I'a. 

8.  V.  Black  Minorca  and  K.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  bred  to  lay" 
Egi?8.  15.  CI .00;  P)0,  $5.00.    Co<-kerelM.  %»\n)  eadi. 

Tho..  E.  Fber.oie. ^     rarroiiion.  Ohio,  j  brooding  methods  and  wrong  rations  are 

While  l<<<>rh«»rn   KCK«  and    I'hiekw.      World's     ..  ...  ^v,    ±.  ^x^       %  mi, 

(trpatest  winter  lavinn  strains      iWi.  our  prices  »)efore  '  three    things    that   caUSe  the   lOSS   Of    mil- 
you  buy.     Nel.oa  Rro...  Wrove  Clly.  Pa.  \  jj^^^    ^^    ^.j^j^^^    ^^^^^ 

30    RF.nr    RRERDW    POI'LTRV.      Slock   and  ^  .  j.  ^     ^ 

e.'us.     I,ow  prii-e.       Big  new    illustrated  drcirlar  free.  i*  OT    proper    brooding    methods    We   are 

8e«>  It.  John  K.  Heatwole.  KarrlMonbarv.Va.  \  ^    .,  ,.  t  i,         j         i 

^T^  .r,.  .  .      «r^u    .,    ■       «r. ..    ,..-    .  Hever  at  a  loss;    every  brooder  is   sup- 

Rahv  rh!pkc  White   lU)cks.    White   Wvandottes.  I       . 

oau.y  \.iiiLii»  n  I   R,.,,„  yy  i^sfjiorns.  fijtn^i.^i  plied 

Clreularfree    jht  loo.  J.  W.Connoks.  ^  ew.'ll.  N.J 


Then  the  difference  in  climate,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  length  of  season.  So  it 
ia  with  the  several  hundred  thousand 
differences  found  in  the  rations  used 
throughout    this    and    other    countries. 


Turkey  Kegs  Prei>ald.  M.  Bronze.  B.  Reds  and  Narra 
gansetts  !jH  ."SO  per  12;  Brd.  Rk.  (kr.s.  |1  |»er  PV  Satis 
/action  toaranUH"  1.  C.  A.  Caldwell    R.  1,  Ja<'Obsbiirg.  < ). 

«0  Varlellea  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Oces".  Ducks. 
<4'iinea'<.  I'.antams,  Hares.  Covles.  Pujis.  Stock,  enijs 
low.    Cy.talogiie  free.     Pioneer  Farm.  Telford.  Pa. 

■l««'k.  While  and  Tan  sliepberd  pups.     Spared 

lemules  at  *">  tn  17;  males  Jio.    Salisfactifai  guar.intred. 
Morion  KenneU.  ^.   Hammond.  N.  Y. 

Silver  laced  Wyandottes  ^''""uTl^uf^ 

A.  NNIOr.R.    R.  1.    4  AM>WRI.,I..  OHIO. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  r;*hrei^'"w^rt? 

lor  circular.      BRITMH   &  WOW.    Milton.   Vt. 

S^S*  ..**  »*"<*^'-  f -angshans.  ll-bt  and  d<\rk  BralunmT 
B  P.  Rocks.  Pekln  duck,  tl.25  per  15.  Toulouse  and 
jCmden  geewe.  30c  eah,  pospald.  M.H  .  Myers.  Edom.Va. 

Hp.tch lug  Eggs.  American- English.  White  lieghorns 
Males  eiji  to  7  lb».  Females  4»i  to  5  It*.  Trap  neste<l 
•tock.     ft.  F.  BUCK.  Dept  C.  Tunkhannock    Pa. 

W^hlte  licyliora  Co4>kerela  (Everlnv)  larue^ 
healthy  Wrds.  98.00.  Two  Cycle  Ifatohers  In  good  con- 
dition 98..W  each.    Earl  Thouphon,  Harriraan.  N.  Y. 


with  ample  directions  for  its 
proper  management,  and  the  man  or 
woman  able  to  read  can  always,  if  di- 
rections are  followed,,  brood  successful- 
ly.    This  is  also  true  of  incubation. 

Low  vitality  need  never  be  a  serious 
menace;  eggs  which  are  from  females 
of  impaired  vitality  show  their  defection 
in  hatchability,  weak  chicks,  chicks  that 
stick  in  the  shell  and  in  early  deaths. 
Healthy,  vigorous  females  and  males 
give  a  fair  promise  of  what  will  come 
from  any  particular  hatch — the  weak- 
lings are  destroyed  by  careful  poultry 
raisers;  the  livable  kind  are  the  base  of 
the  future  flock,  the  goodness  of  which 
solely  depends  on  the  base,  and  should 


caused   by  cats;    low  vitality,   improper;  Methods  are  just  as  numerous. 

There  is  no  claim  set  up  for  the  ration 
herein  except  that  it  is  being  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  a  vast  number  of  poultrymen. 

Here  is  the  dry  ground  portion  of  the 
ration  whith  is  placed  before  the  birds 
for  their  flrst  meal:  Corn  meal,  25  lbs.; 
wheat  middlings,  10  Jba.;  ground  hulled 
oats.  10  lbs.;  ground  stale  bread,  or  bak- 
er's waste.  5  lbs.;  black  pepper,  414 
ozs.;  oyster  shell  meal,  5  ozs.;  Epsom 
salts,  5  ozs.;  bone  meal,  10  ozs.;  millet 
meal,  8  ozs.;  rape  .seed  meal,  9  ozs.; 
bicarbonate  soda,  2  ozs.;  sulphate  iron, 
Vj  oz.;  sulphur.  V4,  oz.;  allspice,  %  oz. 
This  ration  contains  several  articles,  but 
a  chick's  life  is  best  preserved  with  the 
ration  given  so  far  as  statistics  prove. 

For  the  grain  part  of  the  ration, 
whole  grains  cracked  to  what  is  known 
as  "chick  size"  can  be  had  ready  pre- 
pared in  several  very  good  commercial 


Take  Slock  of 


four  R» 


ultryA^ 


Vx: 


Are  your  flocks  pasrlng  you  for 
the  money  you  are  spendlnK?    Aro 
you  getting  big,    sound    birds  at  mlnl« 
mum  cost?    You  are  If  you  are  using  ttaa 

Correct  Coal-Euming  Hover 

—  the  machine  with  ezcluslTa  features.  You 
can't  get  such  value  in  any  other  Horer. 
Raises  the  enUre  flock  for  5c.  or  leaa  a  day. 

DouMm-Acting  D<tmp»r  and  Thermostat. 


41 -inch  Canopy, 

52-inch  Canopy, 

Get    details   on    this    un< 
usual  of  (erlng.  Itwlllsave 
you  moner.      FREE 
Book  On  Request. 

Correct  Hatcher  Co., 

Department  26, 
Leesvllle, 
Carroll  Co., 
Ohio. 


$11.75 
12.85 


VS'SUy%  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

•*  ■'    3M  M  w  9  ,j,|jjg  i35.Egg  Incubator  .'.nd   Brooder 

'  ipped  anywhere  on  30  duys'  tri.ii. 

lo  money  down  —  no  dei'iosit. 

*  I  A4S  P*ya  foi*  EOYM  K    Sat. 

*IU       isfaotory  When  Tosttd 

No  other  such  open  liberal  oi'  r 
astbia,  becauBu  no  other  ou'  it 
equals  the  UNITO.  Incuba'  ,t 
hot  water;  Broodar  hot  air.  I<<  ih 
BairanisM  iron.  Satiafact'  n 
gtuarantsed.Wetakaallther  Mk 
ICaah  wHIi  ariar  koth  09.09 

eo.l«i8»l  ciow«lana.O 


FREE 
CATALOG 
■       Poatal 
Brinsa  It 

THE  UNITKO 


fe  Kerrs  Guaranteed 
&  BABY  CHICKS 


The  quality-value  standard  for 
years.  Better  than  ever  ior  1917. 
but  still  sold  at  "before-the-war"  prices. 
Kerr's  Chicks  a:  e  big, husky  and  healthy, 
from  free-range  tlocka  of  breeders  which 
are  selected  for  business  ability.  Will 
make  big  profits  for  you  this  season  when 
eggs  and  table  poultry  bring  high  prices. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Chick  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  now.  Learn  how  Kerr's 
breeding  tlocks  are  selected  and  managed. 
How  the  chicks  are  hatched  in  our  great 
incubators  which  hold  200,000  eegs.  How 
packed  and  shipped.  Read  the  liberal 
Kerr  Guarantee  which  prote:ts  every 
buyer.  Study  the  practical  chapter  on 
chick  growing  which  tells  exactly  bow  to 
successfully  manage  chicks  from  shell  to 
maturity. 

H'e  mail  the  big  book  immediately  upon 
veceipt  ot  your  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box    O  Fronchtown,  New  Jeney 


Australia  —  New  Zealand  —  England's 

(Jreuieol  layuiK  Htruiiis  S.  c  wiiUe  Leghorns,    llior 
oughly  acrliuiutt^l  unrt  Americanized  (Imported  Ijpiore 
the  war  be^un.)      Kgg  and  c'lil<  k  circular  and  prK  ise 
catalog  (I'tiiity  Fa<tH)  sent  Free. 
Old  Hlekory  Leghorn  YurdN.  Box  7.  Altoonn.  IM. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Slggs  for  liatcblng,  W.OU  p(  r  liiO. 
CHESTERBROOK  FARMS.  Berwyn,  Pa. 

FOrS  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SOUABS  FOR  PROFfr.    An  encv  i>- 

p«dia  of  puultrjr  iniurmation.  Written  \ti  a  man  *)>• 
knowB.  Leatiifuc  Tarirticii  of  poultry  and  pica<ji .-  la 
natural  colors.  I^>w  price*  on  fowl*  am)  rir«s. 

Fraak  Foy  Poaka  Fam.  Box  69  antoa.  ln«i 
Barron   L^o'horn«  ^nried    wiiite    h..  k*. 

DOrron  LrCgnornS  Breeders la each  tt..k« 
112  (>0  iHT  KKI.  Kkks  16.00  per  100.  %\J*i  per  1.5.  'Ilret 
hiinrtrpd  acres  ranee,  fortv  five  vears  In  hnsinpes.    (  ir- 

CIllHr.      K.\.STK.RN    SHItRR    NfBHKRIKH.    PKNTON.    :\I  D. 

— —^ — 

Don't    you   want  to  mi- 
,„  -  prove  your  stock.  If  '^i  It 

will  p«y  you  to  get  our  muting  list  of  trapnested  pidi- 
greed  buffs.      A.  H.  Kis-noHr  A  Son,   Du  Bois,  I'a. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 


ITfll^G  from  be«t  20  varieties  thoronghhred  |><  ul- 
l^\9\JiO  try.  Rocks.  Wyan..  R^s.  Orp..  I^g.Min.. 
Brah.,  Ham..  Anc,  Hon..  1.")  ezgs.  |1.0ii;  .50.  ♦300:  PH). 
».5.5o.    CalKlog  free.      H.  K.  MOIIR.  Qnakertown.  I'a. 


raniplncH.  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  Runner  and  PnlT 
Orplnsjton  ducks,  heavy  laying  strain.  Eggs.  Chl<  k». 
Write   1.  R.  TAWeER.  York   Nprinva,   Pa. 

Daw  niil  nhlAks  '*"■  ■•'*  10  Varletfea.  Strong. 
■#•1  WIN  wmvi^»  healthy  hatched.  Circular  ftee. 
Oldftot'eaty  Hatchery.  Dept.  F.  New  Washington,  0. 

•<*  Vnrlellea.  Poultry,  pigeons,  dogs,  ferrets,  gulnps 
pig.'*.  Imres  etr..  foldorfree.  Colored  descriptive  AO-p^igt 
hook -10c.     R^rve.v'M  P#t  Farsn.  Teiror«i.  r». 

NPECKI.RD  N1'».^RX.  The  bird  of  today,  .s,  nd 
for  rlrciiiar.  Kgga  and  chicks.  Good  winter  lay-rs. 
Howard  I...  Darla.  Rax  •••,  Mew  Bv7Pt,  N.'* 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  I'tTcT^Wv.'^ 

guaranteed.    John  sif'gri-'t.  Box  73,  Blrd-ln-H«Dd,  i'a. 

White  Rnrk  an«l  While  Orpinv«on  Clatrks 

I.Vfiioh.  Brp.1  foreggw.  hIho  rhickH  fnim  mixed  fa  m 
f1o(  ks.  110  per  loo.  Isaac  F.  Orlfflth.  R.2,  Mohnton.  I'a 

l^Q^C  13  p*r  15  from  Barred  Rock  hens  with 
^^'^'^^  rertlflpd  records,  mated  to  male*  fp-m 
a-Vjegu  lien.  Clahknck  Young,  Swketwatbb,  Ten  n. 

ROME    rOMR    RER    AND    WHITE    RO«'lK 

chirks  and  eggs.   Caatona  HaCehlns  our  apeoiaity. 
E.  in.  CXYHBR.  Rox  r,  Olaey,  Phil*. 

White  W.Tnn4o«te«.  Great  wint«r  terers:  bat' »• 
Ing  eggs.  |l  2.5  per  15.  Also  Toulouse  goose  eggs.  ■< 
each.  John  i!>.  Brenneman,  Dept.  8,  Lancaster,  B. 7,  i'*- 


A  FEED  ADAPTED 
EVERY  AGE 


r 


■'^ 


/lft/'//M// 


^o- 


POULTRfWEEOS 

^EVCRY  OUNCE  A  FOOD*  I 

TJOLLOW  OUR  SYSTEM  of  feeding  and  you'll 
"  notice  a  big  improvement  In  your  flock. 
The  system  does  It— because  the  system  is  based 
on  proper  feeding  and  proper  feeds.  It  builds 
•trong,  healthy  birds— makes  them  producers. 

rOLLOW  THIS  rCEOINC  SCHCOULEt 
1 ,   Tioga  Chlok  Feed  with  Tioga  Crowing  Mash 

—for  chicks.  Heat  and  energy  elements  per- 
fectly blended.     Makes  vigorous  birds. 

t.  Tlota  Crowing  Faad— f or  blrda  foiu*  weeka 
old.     Replaces  chick  feed. 

a.  Tloga  Poultry  Grain— for  growing  pullets 
and  laying  hens.  Sound,  sweet  grains.  No 
foreign  matter. 

4.   Tioga  Laylna  Pood— for  laying  hens.    Main* 
tains  health  for  maximum  egg  production.  < 
The  perfectly  balanced  food. 
TItfi  FNdt  art  6UAIUUITEE0.    latltftetltn  or  Mosn  Back, 

Cot  FRCK  PampMoto  describing  Tioga 

Feeding  System  — one  on  Poultry, 

another  on  Dairy  Feeding. 

Tioga  Mill  t  Elavaitr  Co.. 

Department  C 
Wavoriy,  N.V. 


mixtures.  The  ma£h  is  placed  in  suit- 
able chick  size  hoppers  and  kept  before 
the  birds  all  the  time — the  grain  is  fed 
Ave  times  a  day  in  litter  for  the  flrst 
week,  four  times  the  second,  three  times 
the  third  and  twice  a  day  after  that 
period. 

A  little  finely  ground  beef  scrap  can 
be  added  (a  teaspoonful  to  50  chicks) 
after  the  seventh  day,  gradually  increas- 
ing  it  to  5  per  cent,  until  the  end  of 
the  second  month,  when  8  per  cent,  can 
be  used  until  maturity. 

Green  food  from  the  tenth  day  will 
be  sufficient. 


Perfect  heai)ns  Is  ntm  being  re* 
stored  in  evexy  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearins  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
resa.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums.  Roaring  and 
Hissing     Sounds,      Perforated, 

gTioUy  or    Partially  Destroyed 
rums,Discharge  from  Ears,  etc 

Wilsofi  Common-Sense  Ear  Dnmis 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears'*  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  tbe  ears 
Chere  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO^  Ineeniorated 

694  iitfer-Southem  Bids.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Klde  in  a  Bush  Oar.  PayforltoatofyoaroommlasioDa 
on  sales,  my  agenta  are  making  money.  Shipments  are 
FlM.Paaa..a4.7  N.  P.#-  ^  tt«iK  tirM    KS°SU-^ 

•r  OMNieTbaek. 
Writs  at  one*  for 
fay  48  page  cata- 
Xom  aad  all  partie- 
lyan^ddrMaJ. 

D..co..nKKM^ii;^2:;j3:Tt£=^  ^^* 

BCiB  BOTOfi  COBPAn,  Bash  Vaavlo*  fMngo,  ■■■-t'- 

Man  to  Wear  Fine  Suit,  Aet  as  Aeent  Jllf^Xl: 

Itanner  Tallorlnc  Co..  Dept,  503,  <'tiicaBO 

WanfloH  In  ho«i*  from  owner  of  farm  or  unlm- 

ff  dlllCU  lU  U<:ar  proved  land  for  sale. 

''  <).  Mattson,  2918  Cedar  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Barron's  Wyandotte  Cockerefs 

f  m  imported  stock,  for  sale  at  |2,  #3  and  V^  each; 
i<N  >  a  few  trios  at  f8,  |10  and  f  12  each;  sires  of  these 
lofkerelB  imported  direct  Irom  Barron  by  us;  dam  of 
•■'it-H.  278  eggs,  and  dam  of  grandslre.  283  eggs;  dams 
"I  ttiese  cockerels.  250  eggs  and  over.  Also  writi-  lor 
-''17  tiati'hiiik:  eL'K  list,  now  readv. 

GRANT  BULER  AND  SON 

TROOPER.  PA. 


Worth  ^Vhile  Suggestions 

There  is  a  big  field  for  cackle  muflBers 
to  prevent  the  news  getting  abroad  that 
an  egg  has  been  laid.  They  are  far  too 
valuable  to  be  spoken  of  out  loud. 

Put  down  a  few  crates  of  eggs  in 
liquid  glass  this  spring — March  eggs  are 
best;  April  eggs  are  better,  and  May 
eggs  are  good,  even  June  eggs  will  do, 
but  put  them  down — they  will  be  mighty 
valuable  next  October  and  November. 

If  chickens  were  only  optimists  and 
would  believe  that  the  weather  was 
never  cold  and  couldn't  affect  their  egg 
yields! 


The  ''MARVEL"  COLONY  BROODER 


Coal-bnrnlng,  Self-resrulatlug       D«a«^^    <|& 
For  Larse  or  Small  filoclta  K^KXKAS    «p 


For  Large 

Capacltjr  tJnIlmlted  Broods  100  or  1000 


16 

Adjustable  Hover 


What  We  Are  Asked 


BABY 


40  Acroa 
Range 


CHICKS 


.^  1  iiiited  num>>er  for  April  iHt  delivery  at  f  12.00  per 
li".  full  count  and  Kafe  delivery  guaranteed.  Bred 
iriin  vigorous,  heavy  laying,  parent  stock  with  good 
lends,  small  comtM,  long  body  and  low  tails.  Place 
V'lir  order  at  once  and  write  us  for  last  seasons  win- 
nines  of  our  ••Young  Strain"  of  Bln^lc  comb  White 
I.C!;tiorns.  Domineer  Farm  Dllddleburc.  Pa. 

uciliy  VVrrcrUWUCU  pingtonducl^s  verymeap. 
Jarob  £.ealhermaia,  Wadawoi^lt.  O. 

."Vi  I  LEV  /tm.Vll/t9    cblrltH  and  halrlilngeggs. 
«leo.  K.  Bowdiata,  l.k.peraure.  N.  Y. 


SelevtlnK   Layers H.     E.     Z..     I'enmsyl- 

vanla,  writes :  "Will  you  please  help  us  In 
working  out  a  system  for  selecting  layers 
from  a  flock  of  range  reared  pullets?" 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  anatomi- 
cal requirements  of  layers,  capacity  is 
best  known  by  the  distance  from  end  of 
keel  to  extreme  end  of  pelvic  bones  and 
the  distance  apart  of  the  pelvic  bones  in 
conjunction  therewith,  coupled  also  with 
the  straightnees  and  thickness  of  these 
bones.  This  is  a  complicated  subject  to 
the  uninitiated  and  requires  more  space 
than  can  be  given  here.  An  anatomical 
system,  generally  accepted  as  a  founda- 
tion for  scientific  research,  promising 
more  than  has  ever  been  known  about 
breeding  for  egg  production,  has  been, 
worked  out  by  Walter  Hogan,  the  Call 
fornian  who  has  bred  Leghorns  for  fifty 
three  years. 


Tnmor — J.  M.  G..  Virginia,  writes:  "On 
opening  a  chicken  to  cook  I  found  tp  the 
oviduct  what  must  have  been  a  tumor.  What 
remedy  Is  there  for  this  disease?" 

There  is  no  remedjr.  The  trouble  is 
more  or  less  rare.  Because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  detection  from  exterior  ap- 
pearances or  symptoms  no  relief  can  be 
given  birds  afflicted  with  tumors.  Death 
and  post  mortem  only  reveal  the  trouble. 


White  Holland  Turkey  C^^s 

J-.IrcKKR,     Merryiiook,     New  Bri-.nhwic^k,  N. 


J. 


Our  Barter  Column 

This  column  it  for  onr  Subscribers  only— no  Real 
EntHte  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manufacturera.  2  cents  per 
wor<i:  no  advertisement  less  than  60  cents. 


100  *''**I*"S  or   Bnalneaa   cards  |1  00;  f2  fiO  per 

"''  ."jdO;  envelopes   witii  return  |l:  93  per  500,  post- 
I'ld.     R.  A.  LoRA.NT.  R.  I.  Arnold.  Pa. 

T)nlillaa  for  sale.  25  varieties  |1  oO,  or  exchsnge  for 
(andidum   lillies  and  others.       Mrs.   Howard 
""i.sixftt.R.  Denton.  Md. 

A  nearly  new  Mead  Oycle Co..  Motor- Bike  Bicycle 

with  3  speed  coaster  brake  to  exchanue  for  Duroc 

.iprs^y   hogs  or  I^eghorn  chickens.     L.  E.  Bennktt. 

•'arllngton.  Md. 

W*?****    Experienced  man  on  farm.    Temperate 

habits.    Good  moral  character.      Near  churches, 

'Jore  nrid    car   line.      Write   stating    wages.     H,    E. 

f- A M> K RB.  R.  R.  2.  Norwalk.  Ohio.  

(^blrka.  I>ay  old  chicks  Headquarters  for  brown  and 
...iii.**^"*  L*«horns:  Rocxs  and  Minorcas.  Oeneral 
fJr.i!^.."^^'*-  Broilers  7c  up.  Write  for  further  In- 
formation to  C.  J.  Stbawmbb.  LlTerpool,  Pa. 


To  Harden  Ehtk  Shelln — Mrs.  J.  R.  P., 
Virginia,  writes :  "What  can  I  do  or  give  to 
my  chhkens  to  harden  the  egg  shells?  I 
feed  gravel,  sand,  beef  meal,  bran,  oyster 
shell. 

The  ration  is  impossible.  Every  few 
issues  we  publish  rations  in  these  col- 
umns. Any  of  the  rations  published 
will  give  perfect  eggs  in  goodly  num- 
bers. Corn  meal,  middlings  and  ground 
oats  should  be  added  to  what  you  are 
now  feeding,  and  whole  grains  should 
be  a  part  of  the  daily  meals.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  formula  for  a  complete 
ration  write  us;  we  will  gladly  send 
you  one. 

To    Inereaae    Ejcic    Yield. — Mrs     C.    W., 

Pennsylvania,  writes :  "The  most  of  mv 
chickens  are  yearlings  and  I'-vear-olds.  with 
a  few  pullets.  I  cannot  get  manv  eggs;  how 
can  1  Increase  my  yield?  Ration  I  feed  I 
got    from    The    Practical    I'^armer." 

Probably  the  pullets  are  doing  most 
of  the  laying.  You  cannot  get  winter 
eggs  from  yearling3  aua  two-.ei/-oids. 
Get  rid  of  your  hens,  after  you  raise 
some  young  this  spring,  and  kocp  noth- 
ing but  pullets  for  fall  and  wnter  eggs, 
but  be  sure  you  hatch  early  ( nough  and 
keep  them  going  fast  enough  to  lay  in 
November. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  436 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
simple  home  solution  that  raises  98  per 
cent,  of  all  chicks  hatched  and  cures 
white  diarrhoea  over  night.  All  poultry 
raisers  should  write  for  this  valuable 
free  book. — Adv. 


Pouch  Feed 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  Three  Chicks 
where  only  One  grew  before,  send  for  our 
Free  Booklets  describing  the  MARVEL  and 
IDEAL,  also  the  PERFECTION,  price,  $12.75. 
Remarkable  value. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

lOO  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

Hill  G>lony  and  Magic  Brooders 

If  you  own  a  poor  brooder  It  Is  your  loss.  Wlkcn 
baying  a  brooder  select  one  that  will  hold  tbe 
f\re  continuously,   maintain    an  even  tem 
perature  and  not  leak  gas.  Chicks  will  not 
thrive  with  gas. 

Bay  a    brooder  with   a  perfect 

frate — one  that  will  clean  ali  tbe 
ead  asbes  out   without   poking 
tbe  fire  from  tbe  top.  Tbe  Hill 
Colony  and  Magic  brooders 
have  no  equal  for  quality  and 
einclency.      We    cuarantee 
tbem.  Will  cheerfully  refund 
the  money  after  .SO  days  trial 
If  they  do  not  do  all  we  claim. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO. 
370  PenningtoB  At*.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Send  for  Free  Brooder 
C  a  t  a  I  o  g  ue  descri bing 
both  tbe  Hill  Colony  and 
Magic  Brooders.  It  also 
shows  plans  bow  to  build 
colony  and  laying 
bouses  togetbet 
with  other 
appliances. 


F.  P.  C.  CHICK  MANNA 


^'9 


The  Original.  First  Offered.  SpecUl  Prepared  First  10-Day  Baby  Chick  FomI 

SurU  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants  Right  and  Brings  Them  Thm  the  Most  Gitical 
Period  Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Prevents  bowel  trouble  and  prepares  them  for  thriving  on 
■^/^  ordinary  feed.  Differs  from  other  chick  feeds.  Comparison  sample  Fl^EE.  Wonderful 
tesulu  past  32  years.  "They  not  only  like  itbutthrivewoDderfully  on  it."  — M.  K.  Boyet. 
,  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Booklet— "Three  Vital  Points  to  SuccesS,"  Free. 
Menbon  yout  dealer.    F.  P.  CASSEL  A  SON,  A-9  Main  9L,     Lansdale.  Pa. 


k^>^ 


"Why  Chicks  Die  iSe  Shell" 

AVe  want  to  tell  yovk  bow  to  prevent  cblcks  from  dying  In  tbe  sbell  Jnst  at 
batcblna  time,  bow  to  save  tbem  from  Wblte  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Trouble;  bow  to  build 
the  best  Home  Made  Brooder  In  tbe  world  from  an  ordinary  box  or  change  your  old  one. 

Above  Information  abaolateljr  free,  for  names  of  6  to  8  of  your  friends  that  use 
Incubators.     Send  Names  Today. 

RAISAJLL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


iT?i;;<<:^:?r. 
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for  poultry 
profits- 

iPollea  lay  earlier.    More  eggs  In  cold  weather. 
^Cockerels  mature  quicker.       More   chicks   sur- 
vire— if  you  use  KEYSTONE  FOODS.      The 
proper  food  for  every  aee — 

"Baby  Chick"— "Chlck"-"Develc>hif ' ' 
"Scratchlnf"-"Uylnf"— -Fordnf" 

Rightly  compounded  of  pure,  clean  ma- 
terial by  experts — used  by  experts. 

FREE  BOOK— shows  everythint  for 
poultry,  pigeons,  farm  or  garden. 

At  your  dealers,  or 

40  Market  St. 

fflpR  BROSsCamde^.  J, 


Thei*e's  Big  Money 

in  Poultry  Keeping         ^ 

If  You  Get  In 

Right 


That 
book  — 
"How  to  Suc- 
ceed with  Poul- 
try" is  Xhe guide  to  suc- 
cess t  as  thousands  of  poul- 
try raisers  will  testify.  //  starts 
you  right.  It  tells  about  the  Cy- 
phers Incubators,  Brooders,  Hov- 
ers, Poultry  Foods  and  supplies 
— as  well  as  giving  the 
rules  of  the  game. 
You  must  have  tbe  right 
tools  to  woric  with.  Start 
with  tho  "Book 
of  Facts"- 
"It's  worth 
its  weight  in 
gold." 

taCniatM'  C#s 
DaptAO 
Birffala, 
N.V. 


;'->»♦  V 


3  Styles 
8  Sizes 


Popular 
Prices 


^World's  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Buys 

il  40  Egg  Size  Prize  Winning  Model — 
iHot -water — Double-walled  — Copper 
[Tank  —  Thermometer  Holder  —  Deep 

Nursery  —  Sclf-regidating.  VVhen  or- 
fdered  with  94.85    Hot-water    140 

chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $  1 2.50. 

Prelgrht  Prepaid  laat  of  iiocMes 

Satisfaction  Ouarantacd 
I  Orer  524.000  Satisfied  I'sers 

I  Save  tin>« — ()r(ler  Now— Sliare  lo  mjr 

I  9 1,000  Cash  Prizes 

I  Conditions  easy  to  get  big- 
BBt  PHtc-Frea  »>ok  "Matdilnc 


Facts"  Uila  all— tiivM  ^lort  cuU 
to  Poultry  Soeeeaa  —  WriU  foe 
it  tMlar.  Jba  Bohao.  Praa. 


90l>tT»' 
Trial 
I  BelU  City  Incubator  Co..  BaK4»    RadacWit. 


I 


mOMtVCRTl 
NATCMABLK  KOO. 
STROMO,  HCALTHV. 

aoausT  CHICKS  that 

LIVKI      MANCS   POUtntV 
BUSINCSS  PAY  •.  MA'TCHB' 
NEARCSTOrALLTNf  I        
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GRKIDER'S  PINE  CATALOGUB 

of  fine  hired  poultry  for  1917;  67  breeds  llluat 
and  d«^rril<e»1;  lnf'>miat)nn  on  poultry,  how  to  I 
hens  lay.  TTow  chicks— all  fkctt.  Low  price  oei 
and  hatching  eggs.    Incutiators  and  broo<l«t».    mg 
years  iabualDaaa.  This  bo<ik  only  10  cts.  Send  today. 
B.  H.  OBSl»KB.     BexS4, 
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All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion.  |2.00  will  be  paid 
for  the  l)est.  and  11.00  tor  the  next  best  contribution,  and  60c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  l>e  in  our  hands  IS  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1216,  April  1. — What  has  beon 
vour  experience  in  tile  draining  land?  How 
iiiuch  has  it  cost  you  for  each  rod  laid,  and 
what  have  been  the  returns?  Have  you 
used  a  horse  or  power  machine  for  diffpins 
the  ditch V  Have  you  ever  made  and  laid 
» oncrete  drains? 

Tui'ic  No.  1217,  Aprii.  ir>.— Time  is  <oming 
to  turn  the  cows  out  to  pasture.  Arc  you 
ifoubled  at  first  with  garlic  flavor  In  the 
milk  and  how  do  vou  overcome  it?  How 
do  von  cool  and  care  for  the  milk  l)efore 
It  Is  shipped?  What  kind  of  pails  do  you 
milk  into,  and  why? 

T..i'ic  No.  1218.  M.VY  1. — How  are  you  fixed 
for  labor  this  season?  Do  you  find  It  better 
to  hliv  by  the  month  ur  by  the  day.  and 
what  do  you  pay?  Have  you  been  ci»m- 
peiled  to  chancre  vour  plans  on  account  of 
Insufficient  help,  and  If  so  what  change  have 
vou  made?  What  farm  e^iuipment  Vave.  or 
"will  vou  add  this  year  to  overcome  these 
illfflculties? 


Topic  No.  1215.  — Describe  the  type  of 
fence  you  find  the  most  satisfactory  on 
your  farm.  How  long  does  it  last  and 
what  does  it  cost  per  rod  erected  ? 

J.  U.,  Tunnel  Hill,  111.— During  my 
farming  experience,  which  covers  a 
period  of  many  years,  I  have  used  about 
every  type  of  fence  a  man  could  think 
of.  For  the  past  fiTteen  years  I  have 
used  woven  wire  and  consider  it  the 
hest  kind  of  fence  obtainable.  My  farm 
contains  220  acres  and  I  have  the  place 
^\ell  feiued  with  woven  wire.  Most 
all  my  fences  are  41  inches  high  with 
two  strands  of  barbed  wire  at  top  and 
one  at  bottom.  Wh^n  I  first  besan  to 
use  woven  wire  I  made  a  mistake  in  buy- 
ing a  cheap  grade,  the  wires  were  small 
and  poorly  galvanized  and  the  fence  did 
not  last  long.  Since  then  I  have  bought 
the  best  grade  of  heavy  wire,  thorough- 
ly and  heavily  galvanized,  and  although 
it  costs  more  than  the  lighter  grades,  in 
the  long  run  I  have  found  it  the  cheap- 
est and  best.  My  present  fences  cost 
me  on  an  average  about  65  cents  a  rod 
erected.  I  have  some  woven  wire  fences 
that  have  been  up  nine  years  and  they 
are  still  in  good  condition.  One  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  prolonging  the  life 
of  a  fence  is  to  use  good  posts  and  set 
them  properly,  thus  reducing  the  fence 
expense.  My  posts  are  all  wooden  ones 
and  were  obtained  on  my  farm.  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  concrete  or  metal 
posts,  but  in  my  next  fence  building  I 
think  I  shall  use  some  concrete  posts. 
All  my  posts  were  well  seasoned  before 
being  set.  The  corner  posts  are  about 
10  inches  in  diameter  and  set  5  feet  in 
the  ground.  The  line  posts  are  about 
t)  in(  hes  in  diameter  and  set  18  feet 
apart  and  SV.  feet  in  the  ground.  In 
setting  my  last  posts,  numbering  about 
50,  I  filled  concrete  in  around  them  in- 
stead of  tamping  in  dirt  and  stones, 
and  those  posts  are  as  solid  in  the 
ground  as  can  be  made.  I  will  use  con- 
crete in  this  way  In  setting  all  my  posts 
hereafter.  The  concrete  not  only  makes 
them  good  and  solid,  but  it  keeps  them 
from  rotting  in  the  ground.  Also  the 
wooden  posts  I  use  in  the  future  I  think 
I  shall  treat  with  creosote,  which  has 
proved  to  be  of  much  l>eneflt  in  preserv- 
ing wood.  Two  years  ago  I  painted  with 
barn  paint  all  the  posts  along  the  fences 
around  the  barns  and  lots.  Paint  Is  not 
only  a  good  preserver,  but  It  gives  things 
a  better  appearance,  even  a  fence  post. 


D.  W.  S.,  Grove  City,  Pa. — The  fence 
problem  Is  not  small  on  our  farm  of 
120  acres,  with  a  public  highway  run- 
ning through  It  one  way  and  a  branch 
railroad  through  it  the  other  way.  We 
have  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
fence,  but  the  most  satisfactory  Is  woven 
wire  30  inches  high  with  two  barbed 
V,  ires  stetched"  tight  on  the  top.  making 
the  fence  4  feet  3  Inches  high.  We  use 
wooden  posts  every  rod  apart,  treated 
V  1th  coal  tar.  Fen<e  costs  al)out  40 
cents  per  rod,  work  and  all.  Part  of 
our  land  along  the  railroad  is  somewhat 
low  and  soft,  so  we  plant  willows  for 
posts,  and  after  four  to  six  years 
growth  these  are  used  for  posts, 
l.ocu^t  is  used  where  tree  posts 
are  not  desirable.  The  wire  fence  lasts 
from  15  to  20  years  when  kept  tight  and 
^^ell  braced.  Partition  fences  can  be 
reduced  'In  cost  by  using  two  or  four 
barbed  wires,  but  are  not  suitable  for 
young  stock  or  sheep.  The  old-fashioned 
rail  worm  fence  is  not  now  built  on  ac- 


count of  the  high  price  of  rail  timber, 
although  we  have  a  rail  fence  built  of 
white  oak  and  chestnut  50  years  ago, 
but  kept  In  good  repair.  It  gives  good 
satisfaction  by  stretching  a  barbed  wire 
or  two,  with  posts  two  rods  apart. 
Barbed  wire  Is  somewhat  dangerous  for 
horses,  but  cattle  seldom  or  never  are 
hurt  seriously.  We  have  never  had  any 
experience  with  Iron  or  galvanized  posts. 
One  Important  thing  is  to  have  the 
corner  or  end  posts  well  anchored  and 
wire    well    stretched. 


B.  F.  B.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. — The  type 
of  fence  I  find  the  most  satisfactory  is 
the  post  and  rail  fence.  I  make  the 
posts  6  feet  9  Inches  long  and  put  them 
in  the  ground  about  2y2  feet;  the  rails 
we  make  12  feet  long,  so  when  they  are 
in  the  fence  it  covers  about  11  feet. 
We  make  It  mostly  of  locust  posts,  as 
they  last  the  longest  In  our  county  of 
Lancaster,  or  at  least  in  our  neighbor- 
hood the  wood  is  not  as  solid  as  it  used 
to  be,  so  the  posts  do  not  last  as  long 
as  formerly.  Good  locust  posts  last  from 
25  to  35  years,  and  sound  rails  30  to  40 
years  and  longer,  but  as  the  blight  is  at 
the  chestnut  they  may  not  last  that  long. 
To  l)uy  such  a  fence  v/ould  cost  35  cents 
each  for  posts,  21  cents  apiece  for  rails, 
and  13  cents  for  putting  them  up,  the 
total  cost  for  about  11  feet  being  60 
cents.  I  have  the  posts  and  rails  so  do 
not  think  it  costs  me  more  than  $10  or 
$15  a  year  for  my  farm  of  71  acres.  We 
make  it  as  we  have  time  and  it  needs  re- 
pairs more  or  less  some  years.  I  had 
experience  with  chestnut  posts.  After 
the  fence  was  up  8  years  the  staples  got 
loose  and  the  cattle  f,ot  through  at  the 
crops  on  the  other  side;  they  can't  do 
this  with  a  rail  fence.  A  wire  fence 
takes  less  work  to  put  up  and  does  not 
cost  near  as  much.  As  long  as  I  have 
the  rails  and  posts  1  will  put  up  the 
rail  fence,  then  I  know  I  have  a  fence 
that  will  last  for  years. 


A.  B.  K.,  Bodman,  N.  Y. — I  consider 
woven  wire  the  most  satisfactory  fence 
on  a  farm.  I  think  it  lasts  longer  than 
barbed  wire.  Is  neater  looking,  takes 
less  time  to  repair  and  Is  very  much 
pleasanter  to  handle,  for,  even  when 
verj'  careful,  one  is  almost  sure  to  get 
some  scratches  or  cuts  when  putting  up 
barbed  wire.  Then,"  too,  horses  and  cat- 
tle do  not  get  hurt  on  woven  wire  as 
they  do  so  often  on  barbed  wire.  I  have 
some  that  has  been  up  six  or  seven 
years  and  It  Is  almost  as  good  as  when 
put  up.  It  Is  a  good  plan  In  the  fall  to 
go  along  and  loosen  the  staples  In 
places  where  you  think  the  snow  Is  lia- 
ble to  pile  on  to  it  too  heavily,  as  that 
will  sometimes  break  some  strands 
otherwise.  As  one  has  to  have  at  least 
four  strands  of  barbed  wire  to  make  a 
decent  fence,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
the  first  cost  of  the  woven  wire  fence 
Is  no  more  than  the  barbed  wire;  but 
even  If  It  should  cost  a  little  more  at 
first,  I  think  It  Is  more  economical  In 
the  long  run. 

There  are  86  acres  In  our  farm,  and 
woven  wire  Is  easier  to  repair  and  move 
from  one  place  to  another  than  any  oth- 
er kind.  In  my  opinion.  You  can  hitch 
a  horse  to  It  and  drav/  It  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  roll  It  up  when  necessary. 
When  we  came  on  the  place  (12  years 
ago)  there  were  mostly  rail  fences  and 
some  barl)ed  wire.  I  have  bought  some 
barbed  wire,  but  now,  when  I  have  to  put 
up  a  new  fence,  I  put  woven  wire,  so  In 
time  I  will  have  all  woven  wire. 

H.  P.  T.,  Ulster,  Pa.— The  upkoep  of 
fences  on  our  farm  Ic  quite  a  problem,  I 
Our  farm  is  located  on  a  pine  ridge  and 
contains  about  IGO  acres  and  of  this  It 
Is  safe  to  say  100  acres  are  fenced  with 
old  pine  stumps.  In  Its  day  they  must 
have  been  a  grand  fence,  as  we  have 
specimens  that  are  fully  12  feet  high 
and  cover  nearly  two  rods  of  fence.  j 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Practical  ! 
Farmer  a  long  time,  and  have  followed 
Its  teachings  to  my  advantage  a  good 
many  times.  A  few  years  back  the  late 
Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  said  a  man  with. a  team 
can  do  more  work  In  a  rectangular  field 
than  a  square  one  of  the  same  area.  As 
several  cross  fences  were  getting  badly 


TEN  DOLLARS 

BUYS  THIS  SUIT 

— and  every  thread  of  it  is  all  wool.  We  have  over 
50  patterns  and  different  styles  to  select  from.  It 
you  can't  come  to  our  factory,  write  for  fashion 
plates,  samples,  and  self-measurement  blanks.  We 
sell  direct  from  factory  to  wearer — single  garments  at 
wholesale  prices — and  guarantee  Wool,  Wear  and 
Satisfaction,  or  your  money  back  ! 

You  Pocket  the  Middleman's 

Profits 

On  every  suit  or  overcoat 
you  buy  here  you  save  from 
five  to  eight  dollars — and 
have  advanced  styles  and 
snappy   patterns. 


J.  SALSBURG  SONS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Comer  Ninth  and  Sansom 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Greatest  1^] 
BuggvBookr 


The  illustration  be* 
low  ehowB  my  famous 
Split  Hickonr  Special 
—  the  finest  Buggy 
ever  built.  Has  Iat<»t 
style  Limousine  Seat 
molded  of  sheet  eteel 
like  aul— roomy, 
Btrongr  and  comfort- 
able. Never-lonk  au- 
tomobile top.  Wheels, 
shafts  and  reaches 
genuine  "Split  Hick- 
ory." Sixteen  coa^ 
oil  -  lead  guaranteed 
painting.  Citaloir 
also  shows  150  other 
styles. 


No  matter  when  you  expect  to 
buy  I  want  you  to  nave  a  copy  of 
my  big  free  Buggy  Book  right 
away.  It  will  make  you  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  buggies  and  buggy 
values.  It  will  show  you  how  I  am 
saving  my  customers  $20  to  (40  by 
my  direct  from  factory  special  price- 
splitting  offer  for  1917.  Write  for 
this  free  book  TODAY.     *, 
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I  have  been  makins  hi^  grade 

vehicles  for  16  years.  Split  Hickory 

Buggies  are  famous  the  world  over 

for  beauty  of  style,  excellence  of 

workmanship,  light  running  and 

long  service.    I  give  30  days  free  road  test  to  prove 

the  quality  and  to  convince  you  that  a  genuine  Split 

Hickory  is  the  best  buggy  you  can  buy  at  any  price.    Nlore 

than  a  quarter  million  of  these  famous  rigs  now  in  use. 

You  will  be  proud  to  drive  one,  too.     My  new  plan  ci 


splittimr  profits  with  my  customers  has  cut  the  price  down  to  bed 
rock.    You  can  now  buy  a  genuine  Split  Hickory— direct  froa 
factory  and  save  $20  to  $40.    Write  for  the  free  book  today. 


lickory— direct  from  my 

.  .  e  free  book  today.    See 

for  yourself  the  money  you  eao  save.    Address. 
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Farm  Hands  W^anted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  30,000 
American  Farm  Laborers  AT  ONCE! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings. Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service.  Farm 
hands  from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against  Conscription. 
This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace  Canadian  farmers 
who  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western  Canada's 
agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 
Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

For  particulars  as  to  railway  rates  and  dixtrlctn  where  labor  is  required, 
or  other  Information  reKardlng  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON,         210  North  Third   St.,        Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Authorized  Canadian  Government  Atfent 
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CUR  Maks  YOl  Ths  BEST  PRICE 

Im-iSiS  -On  a  Better  Engim 

KernMD*..2  to  22  H-P.-atl  atrlM-stattonaiT  or  oq  traoka. 
~  ''-    etc.,  with  or  witboat  iM«iiato— Caab  or 

WITTE  Engi] 


at „».w- 

■•w  rlc,  «>tc 


fr*  mad*  In  the  I 
■ctorr  in  the  U. 
eugeeat  proyee  ~ 
■"aiaoiafta  i 
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R.  MORGAN  ELLIOTT  &  CO. 

Pnlciit      AlCornr.vM.      Itlerhanlpnl 

KIrptrirmI  and  <'h«>in|p»l  Rx|»prt« 

732-740  Woodward  Bide.  Washinfton.  D.  C. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Darable,  Powerftd.  RcHablo.  Ms** 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  h  >rd, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  F  Jfl- 
Pali  K  to  >i  horse-power  more  lli»« 
rated.  9  MtomtHm  Trial.  Kmmy  Tmrmm,  Sue* 
IX  to  28  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  OMaraiHee.  Most  practical  enRin* 
•▼•r  bailt.  ^  Engine  book   frre.       A  Postal  bringi^  it< 

TNB  OTTAWA  MANUPAOTUIIINO  CO., 
1701  Klim  Otr*«t,  OTTAWA,  RAHOAar 

mCAir    Valuable  farm  near  Dover.  i>eIav^«^f. 
jriLiEi    Haa\vlndn»lll.telephone.andotl»«"r  mv 
proveueots.    Inquire  of  li.  F.  UamMi  Duv«|t,  I')''' 


rotted,  I  decided  to  maJie  the  fields  long- 
er by  removing  tiiem.  This  was  some 
job,  as  the  old  stump  fence  had  all  the 
fctones  thrown  in  it  from  the  field.  It 
was  accomplished  and  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  have  since  removed  others. 
If  every  farmer  would  study  his  fields 
he  could  no  doubt  do  away  with  half 
his  fences  and  have  better  fields  to  work 
in.  We  replace  our  worn-out  fences 
with  the  woven  wire.  This  makes  a  very 
good,  neat  fence,  easily  kept  free  from 
weeds.  In  buying  woven  wire  it  is  well 
to  see  that  the  cross  stays  are  fastened 
BO  that  they  cannot  be  crowded  apart 
by  stock  reaching  through.  We  use  one 
of  the  well-known  brands  of  fence  that 
is  electrically  welded.  In  this  locality 
wire  fence  using  posts  every  8  feet  costs 
about  35  cents  per  rod.  It  appears  to 
be  well  galvanized  and  so  far  looks  as 
it  it  would  outlast  the  second  set  of 
posts. 
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This  is  the  (arm  women's  own  dopartmont— for  them  and  by  them.  U  i«  devoted  to  the  diseussiop  of 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  mvites— and 
expecU— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  dischssion  but  a^  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discusaions.  The  beat  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  pnae  or 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address  / 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — Many 
years  ago  we  purchased  a  wire  fence 
machine  and  began  weaving  up  wire 
fence  on  a  farm  of  230  acres,  which  was 
practically  all  fenced  with  rails  when 
we  purchased  the  machine.  Our  entire 
farm  is  now  fenced  with  woven  wire  and 
is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Some  is 
quite  hilly  and  we  find  that  a  fence  con- 
structed with  this  machine  is  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  the  lay  of  the  land,  some- 
thing we  have  never  been  able  to  get  in 
ready  woven  fencing.  The  deepest 
gulches  and  the  highest  hills  can  be 
.  rossed  with  strand  wires  and  woven 
up  without  a  sag  or  a  crimp  anywhere. 
Ihis  machine  is  very  simple  to  operate, 
rhe  fencing  posts  are  first  set  and  the 
strand  wires  stretched  and  all  is  ready 
lor   weaving. 

We  usually  build  our  fences  5  feet 
high,  containing  12  No.  10  strand  wires, 
and  place  stays  12  inches  apart.  We  use 
\o.  12  wire  for  stays  and  find  this  com- 
liination  a  good,  strong  farm  fence. 

A  fence  like  this  requires  about  2*^ 
pounds  of  stay  wires  per  rod.  Figuring 
haled  wire  at  $2.50  per  hundred,  which. 
is  about  an  average  price,  this  fence 
would  cost,  including  both  strand  and 
stay  wires,  about  35  or  40  cents  per  rod 
for  wire.  One  man  can  weave  about  40 
rods  per  day.  It  makes  a  good,  reliable 
fence  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire,  with  but 
little  more  labor  required  to  weave  it 
than  Ib  required  for  stretching  woven 
wire  fencing.  Any  type  can  be  con- 
structed, from  a  hog  fence  2  feet  high 
;o  a  poultry  fence  6  feet  high. 

Some  of  this  fence  has  been  up  for 
17  years  and  is  apparently  as  good  to- 
day as  the  day  it  was  woven.  We  prefer 
the  soft  wire  to  the  spring  steel.  We 
protect  all  our  fences  with  barbed  wire, 
and  ground  all  wires  at  several  places 
to  protect  stock  from  lightning. 


April  1. — Tell  us  of  some  short  cuts  or  easy 
ways  and  aids  for  doing  the  family  sewing. 
To  what  extent  do  you  find  it  economical 
to  buy  your  and  your  children's  clothes 
ready   made  V 

Ai'KiL  If). — What  are  you  doing  to  make  your 
children  take  a  personal  Interest  In  the 
farm  and  farm  lifeV  Is  there  any  organ- 
ized effort  in  your  community  working 
along  these  lines?  Have  you  planned  any 
special  features  or  amusements  for  the 
summer? 

May  1. — We  have  had  a  number  of  readers 
suggest  the  subject  of  house  cleaning  as  an 
"Exchange"  topic  for  discussion.  We  pre- 
sume they  want  to  know  how  to  overcome 
it  or  lighten  its  burdens.  Tell  us  in  not 
more  than  250  words  how  you  meet  this 
annual   or  semi-annual  problem. 


paint.  It  generally  needs  thinning  with 
linseed  oil,  probably  a  quart  to  a  gallon 
of  paint.  After  it  is  once  painted  it 
takes  only  one  coat  to  clean  it  up  nicely 
each  spring. 


Get  your  contribution  in  marlv  If  it  dots  not 
reach  u»  at  least  IS  dave  before  the  date  of 
iaeue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


B.  M.,  Denmark,  la. — The  kind  of 
fence  I  am  putting  up  now  where  I  do  not 
(are  to  fence  against  hogs,  is  four  barb 
wires  supported  by  Osage  orange  posts. 
These  latter  I  have  growing  on  my 
tarm.     It  seems,  in  years  past,  the  own- 

<  r  of  the  farm  must  have  had  the  hedg» 
lever,  for  wherever  there  was  any  ex- 
'  use  for  a  fence  he  planted  hedge.  I 
liave  spent  considerable  time  and  money 

lifting  and  grubbing  these  down.  They 
I  ave  furnished  me  considerable  revenue 
irom  the  sale  of  posts,  but  I  think  they 
would  be  rather  a  losing  proposition  if 
the  rent  of  the  land  from  which  they 
iiave  drawn  moisture  and  fertility  from 
the  adjoining  field  crops,  was  taken  into 

<  ons'ideration.  Where  the  hedge  has  pas- 
tures adjoining  on  both  sides,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  so  much  loss  from  this 
source,  besides  furnishing  shade  for  the 
live  stock.  I  do  not  like  hedge  fences 
that  are  kept  untiimmed,  as  they  are  a 
I 'gular   nuisance,    and   I    am   replacing 

liem  as  fast  as  I  can  with  wire.  Where 
1  want  to  fence  against  hogs  and  cattle 
I  use  32-Inch  woven  wire  with  three 
barb  wires  above  it.  It  pays  to  have 
an  much  of  the  farm  hog-tight  as  possi- 
'•le,  as  much  forage  can  be  picked  up  by 
the  pigs  at  odd  times  of  the  year. 

As  to  how  long  the  fence  will  last,  it 
^ill  stand  till  the  galvanized  wire  rusts 
out,  and  I  am  not  worrying  about  that. 
The  posts — Osage  orange — are  practical- 
ly indestructible.  These  posts  check  and 
loosen  some  of  the  staples,  which  must 
he  looked  after  occasionally,  but  is  con- 
i^iderable  less  trouble  than  trying  to 
lieep  a  hedge  looking  neat. 

If  expense  does  not  matter,  a  woven 
fence  42  to  50  inches  high,  surmounted 
by  a  wire  with  barbs  4  inches  apart  and 
supported  by  cement,  Osage  orange,  mul- 
|>erry,  red  cedar  or  black  locust  posts 
i»  the  ideal  fence  for  all  field  purposes. 


What  do  you  find  best  for  walls,  a  plaster 
tint,  paper,  oil  paint  or  water  paint  ? 

H.  C.  A.,  Geneva,  C— We  have  a  very 
large  farm  house  and  every  spring  there 
are  always  so  many  rooms  that  have  to 
hv.  done  over,  and  as  we  abvays  have 
some  place  to  put  all  our  spare  money 
we  try.  to  do  our  own  papering  and 
painting,  as  a  great  many  farm  women 
do.^  We  have  a  large  kitchen,  wain- 
scoted part  way  up,  which  had  been 
papeted  and  it  always  smoked,  so  that 
last  spring. we  concluded  to  use  terra- 
cotta color  water  paint  on  it,  so  my 
daughter-in-law  and  myself  went  at  it. 
It  took  longer  to  take  the  old  paper  off 
than  it  did  to  apply  the  water  paint  with 
a  new  whitewash  brush.  It  gave  the 
walls  a  nice  clean  look,  much  cleaner 
looking  than  paper.  I  have  an  idea  if 
one  would  make  whitewash  and  color  it 
with  dyes  it  would  do  as  well  and  be 
much  cheaper. 

We  papered  our  sitting  room  and  din- 
ing room,  which  open  into  each  other, 
with  light  tan  oatmeal  paper,  and  cream 
overhead,  with  a  narrow  gilt  band  at  the 
top.  The  cost  of  this,  as  we  did  the 
work  ourselves,  was  about  |5. 

Next  spring  we  will  have  to  paper  our 
hall  and  will  try  to  find  a  pretty  tan 
paper  to  match  the  other  rooms,  with 
a  little  stripe  in  it,  as  we  like  to  see 
rooms  that  open  into  each  other  have 
colors  that  look  well  together.  Plain 
paper  gives  a  room  a  nice  apeparance, 
and  pictures  show  off  to  a  better  advan- 
tage. We  have  one  bed  room  in  white 
with  blue  stripe  that  is  pretty,  and  only 
cost  12  cents  per  roll.  There  is  nothing 
that  shows,  for  the  money  Invested,  like 
a  little  paper  and  paint,  and  nothing 
that  gives  as  much  satisfaction  to  the 
housekeeper  and  home  maker. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  H.,  risherville,  Va. — To 
make  your  house  look  attractive  and  up- 
to-date  there  is  nothing  better  than  wall- 
paper. Procure  a  wallpaper  catalogue 
from  some  reliable  mail  order  house, 
which  will  only  cost  a  postal  card. 
Select  paper  suitable  for  each  room. 
Don't  put  dining  room  paper  in  a  bed 
room,  or  pantry  paper  in  the  parlor,  just 
because  it  happens  to  be  pretty. 

Use  great  care  and  judgment  to  select 
paper  that  will  harmonize  with  the 
painting  of  the  room  Paper  is  really 
very  cheap,  considering  you  do  not  have 
to  repeat  the  process  of  buying  every 
year.  With  care  it  will  stay  nice  quite 
a  number  of  years.  For  rooms  that  are 
in  constant  use  select  paper  that  will 
not  easily  show  the  dirt.  Your  cata- 
logue will  give  you  explicit  directions 
for  treating  the  walls  before  applying 
the  paper,  and  exactly  how  to  proceed 
in  putting  it  on.  We  have  papered  every 
room  in  our  house  (excepting  the 
kitchen)  ourselves  very  successfully. 

If  a  person  does  not  think  he  or  she  is 
quite  equal  to  the  task  of  putting  on 
ceiling  paper,  especially  if  the  ceiling 
is  very  high,  a  cold  water  paint  is  next 
best  thing,  as  it  may  be  obtained  in  al- 
most any  color  and  is  a  little  easier  to 
apply  overhead. 

Cement  mixed  just  as  used  for  cement 
work  of  any  kind  is  the  best  thing  I 
have  used  for  mending  broken  places  in 
plastering.  Be  sure  it  is  dry  before  ap- 
plying paper,  if  a  large  place,  as  it  is 
likely  to  discolor  the  paper.  For  my 
kitchen,  which  is  celled,   I  always  use 


B.  B.,  Wirt,  Ind. — I  have  never  had 
any  experience  with  any  wall  covering 
but  paper,  but  I  have  received  many 
compliments  on  our  rooms  which  my 
husband  and  myself  papered  last  spring. 

In  decorating  a  new  house  a  plaster 
tint  is  very  pretty  and  desirable,  but 
most  old  walls  which  cannot  be  tinted 
can  be  very  successfully  papered.  Paper 
is  easily  applied  by  any  one  who  will 
take  pains  and  read  carefully  the  direc- 
tions published  in  most  wallpaper  cata- 
logues. The  old  paper  must  be  removed 
from  the  walls  to  be  papered  and  all 
holes  covered  with  strong  cloth.  I  have 
found  this  an  entirely  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  plastering  holes  in  plastered 
walls  and  if  carefully  done  will  last  as 
long  as  any  part  of  the  wall.  Large 
figured  wallpaper  makes  rooms  seem 
smaller  and  is  not  considered  in  good 
taste  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it 
makes  a  more  harmonious  looking  house 
if  the  paper  is  all  of  one  color  or  shades 
of  one  color  as  nearly  as  possible. 

In  my  sitting  room,  which  faces  north, 
I  used  a  tan  paper  with  a  small  pink 
fiower  in  it.  It  lightens  the  room  up 
wonderfully.  Tan  or  yellt)w  is  good  for 
north  rooms.  Most  any  neutral  color 
that  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the 
rooms  may  be  used  to  paper  a  south 
room,  I  think  it  very  easy  to  paper,  and 
would  not  hesitate  decorating  a  house 
in  this  manner.  It  is  also  inexpensive 
when  you  hang  the  paper  yourself.  Most 
any  room  can  be  made  clean  and  attrac- 
tive if  one  will  take  pains.  Expensive 
paper  does  not  always  give  best  results. 
Many  times  inexpensive  paper  is  as 
tasteful  as  the  higher  priced.  Try  to 
make  wall  covering,  floor  covering  and 
furniture  harmonize  and  you  will  have  a 
tasteful  room,  be  it  elegant  or  humble. 


Mrs.  J.  W.,  Cordova,  Md. — For  walls 
I  prefer  paper,  and  I  have  done  most  of 
our  papering  myself,  until  a  few  years 
back.  I  always  paper  to  harmonize  with 
rugs  or  other  furniture,  as  your  walls 
and  floors  are  the  background  for  pic- 
tures and  other  furnishings. 

Many  houses  let  in  rain  around  win- 
dows, especially  new  houses  which  have 
only  had  one  coat  of  paint.  I  have  in 
mind  a  couple  of  new  houses,  one  was 
finished  in  one  of  the  brands  of  water 
color  paints,  the  other  with  wallpaper, 
a  green  oatmeal  paper  on  the  kitchen; 
the  other  kitchen  had  light  green  water 
color.  After  these  walls  had  dried  the 
papered  wall  did  not  look  bad  at  all;  the 
oth*»r  had  great,  unsightly  stains,  and 
one  can  not  take  a  brush  and  apply  more 
paint  without  going  over  the  whole 
room,  as  it  always  shows  where  it  has 
been  retouched.  On  a  painted  wall,  if 
there  is  any  small  piece  of  lime  un- 
slaked in  the  plaster  it  will  chip  otl  and 
leave  white  spots,  therefore  wallpaper 
is  best.  Never  paper  over  whitewashed 
walls  without  scraping  all  the  old  white- 
wash off.  I  was  told  to  go  over  the  walls 
with  glue  water  and  the  paper  would 
stick.  I  would  advise  any  one  who  in- 
tends papering,  to  send  for  samples  of 
wallpaper,  then  choose  their  own  paper 
and  buy  it.  Oil  paint  on  kitchen  walls 
is  all  right,  but  I  would  prefer  papering 
a  wall  to  washing  it.  One  can  learn  to 
paper  if  they  have  more  ambition  than 
cash. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  C,  Cordova,  Md. — I  have 
found  a  good  water  paint  a  most  satis- 
fying, sanitary  and  economical  covering 
for  the  walls  of  both  farm  and  village 
homes.  It  is  very  durable,  will  not  fade 
like  paper,  and  one  does  not  tire  of  it 
so  quickly.  In  most  farm  homes  the 
furniture  and  rugs  or  carpets  have  not 
been  bought  all  at  one  time,  with  due 
regard  to  how  they  will  harmonize  with 
one  another,  but  have  been  added  to  as 
necessity  demanded  and  the  fatness  of 
our  purses  allowed:  the  result  has  not 
always  been  art4stic  or  what  we  would 
like.  A  wall  m<^y  give  the  harmonious 
touch  that  will  tone  down  all  the  room, 
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*T?OR  Generations  to  Come 

r  — a  book  you  really  need. 
Twenty- four  pages  of  readable 
facts  and  figures  about  roofs  in 
general  and  about  Vermont  Sea 
Green   Slate   in    particular. 

Learn  in  advance  which  roof 
is  best  for  your  house — what  it 
will  cost — how  it  will  look — 
how  it  will  wear,  etc. 

"For  Generations  to  Come"  will 
save  you  time  and  money.  We  will 
gladly  mail  it  to  any  address  on  re- 
quest. Send  us  a  postal  or  fill  out 
this  coupon. 
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.W  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  yon  by  the 
old  laborious  process.  See  how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 
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Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 

Land  to  iVIen  Who  Assist 

Lf\  Maintaining  Needed 

Grain  Production. 

The  JDeniand  for  Farm  Labor  lu  Canada  is 
Oreat.  As  an  Inducement  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary help  at  once,  Canada  will  give  oue  liuu- 
dred  aud  sixty  acres  of  laud  free  as  a 
homeHtead  and  allow  the  time  of  the  farm 
laborer,  who  has  filed  on  the  land  to  apply  as 
residence  duties,  the  same  as  If  he  actually  had 
lived  on  it.  Another  special  concession  Is  the 
reduction  of  one  year  In  the  time  to  complete 
duties.  Two  years  Instead  of  three  as  hereto- 
fore but  only  to  men  working  on  the  farms  for 
at  least  six  months  in  1917.  This  appeal  for 
farm  help  Is  in  no  way  oonnected  with  enlist- 
ment for  military  service  but  solely  to  Increase 
agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
to  secure  a  farm  and  draw  good  wages  at  the 
same  time.  Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates  may  be  had  on  application  to 

F.  A.   HARRISON 

Canadian  .Government  Agent 
210  North  Third  St..  Harrisburg.  P«. 


Coffee  Facts 

Propprly  roasted  and  cured  coffee  is  a  food.  In  our 
secret  process  of  roasting  aad  curing  any  of  the 
object iouable  features  of  the  berry  are  removed, 
and  you  i^et  a  coffee  which  .leadinR  physicians 
have  recommended  to  patients  suffering  from 
weak  heart  or  indigestion. 

Raid's  No.  7  Coffee 

is  the  i)Opular  blend— rich,  smooth,  frasrant  and 
economical,  hs  there  are  at  least  ten  extra  cups  in 
every  pound.  Sold  outside  of  Philadelphia  on  mail 
orders  only.  Three  pound  package  sent  anywhere 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Once  you  try  this  coffee,  you 
will  order  it  regularly. 

In  ordering  stale  whole,  ground  or  pulnerised. 

C.  K.  REID  A.  CO..  Hycienic  Coffee  Roasters, 
1226  Filbert  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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House  2  Coats 


Sits  of  this  hoofie  28  x  22 
a  18.  Fiacre  your  s&ving 
on  yiiur  house  or  barn  at 
th«««  prices  :—  Kvercote 
Ready -to -Use  Honse 
Paint  SI. 60  a  iral.  op. 
Evercote  Barn  Paint  70e 
a  itbI.  up. 

Write  tot  Book  of 
Bargain  Priomm 
and  1 60  Color 
Cardm   FREE 

Evarr  ff.l.  aruaimnt»*d  to  cover  2fi0  to  800  aq.  ft.  two  eo«ts. 
Ev.reoUi  naintiar.  ffuarmntced  tuplaaa«  you  or  «*w  paint 
frt.  Don't  liur  paint  for  any  pxrpnaa  till  you  writ*  postal 
and  vt  ■  >ur  ho>  'k  that  aavaa  yuu  SO  to  60  par  eaot.  Joat  aay . 
"Sand  Pain t  Booli." 
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Save  money  on  roofing— send  now 
for  special  sheet  of  bargains-start- 
ing with  69c  a  roll.  Every  roll  backed 
by  our  $10,000  guarantee  of  money- 
back-if-not-salisfied.  Many  thous- 
ands of  roils  of  our  roofing  are  giving 
satisfaction  all  over  the  country. 
Write  now  for  special  bulletin  of 
quality  bargains. 

MAIIFACTiREBS'  OUTLET  CO. 

675  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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8«Ieet  the  bicycle  yoa  prefer  from 
the  44  etyle*  colors  and  aisea  in 
the  famotia  "Kmngt"  line.  We 
raTand  SO  DAYS 
aid  to  your  town. 
pleased  and  the 
trial  eneta  you  nothing:. 

Writmmt  OffOtfforUrse  illna- 
trated  catalog  slwwinK  eompUts 
(in«  of  bicycles,  tires  end  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  moatmarviioum 
offer  ever  made  on  •  bicycle.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  our  loir 
priomm  and  remarkabU  t«mu. 

miomm  JkOKMtm  wmmtmd 

—Boys,  make  money  taltinK  orders 
for  Bicycles.    TIrmm  and  Bandriee 
frompor  biff  catalog.     Do  •aialnoee  direet 
witnjthe  leadmg  bicycle  house  in  America.  OW 
"^  ""        I  ftneti' what  we  can  do 
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Save   on    Auto 

■iippiies.  .<Natiifa(<ii<in  fciiar- 
rsot*wl  or  money  hs4-k  River- 
aid*  haod  horn  for  $2  2&  Save 
mooar  on  tire*,  ton  Anto 
Book '  FREB 
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and  give  it  an  individuality  that  will 
surprise  and  delight  you  and  your 
friends.  For  the  high,  well  lighted  liv- 
ing or  dining  room  choose  a  moderate- 
ly dark  color  for  side  walls,  with  a 
lighter  shade  for  ceiling,  letting  the  ceil- 
ing drop  to  picttire  molding,  A  stenciled 
border  above  the  molding  adds  a  pretty 
finish.  If  rooms  are  low,  carrying  the 
side  color  up  to  the  celling  will  give 
them  height.  You  can  finish  with  mold- 
ing or  narrow  paper  border.  For  bed 
rooms  light  tones  are  best,  with  white 
ceilings. 

I  have  good  success  in  putting  on  the 
water  paint,  by  using  it  quite  thick  and 
putting  on  quickly  so  it  will  be  still  wet 
when  I  make  the  laps.  I  always  apply 
two  coats,  using  a  wide  paint  brush  and 
brushing  the  second  coat  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  first.  Rooms  that  we 
have  finished  in  this  way  over  two  years 
ago  are  bright  as  ever,  and  we  are  as 
well  pleased  with  them  now  as  when 
first  finished. 


Mrs.  G.  W.,  W.  Danby,  N.  Y. — Mar- 
bled tile  paper,  self-applied,  is  always 
used  on  my  kitchen.  Always  varnish, 
after  applying,  with  clear  varnish,  as 
this  paper  can  not  be  washed  satisfac- 
torily if  this  is  not  done.  If  my  kitchen 
walls  were  smooth  I  would  much  prefer 
a  tinted  enamel  paint,  it  cleans  so  easily. 
\  have  papered  the  ceiling  myself,  but 
have  concluded  that  this  work  is  too 
hard  for  a  woman. 

Smooth  bed  room  walls  are  tinted  with 
velvet  kalsomine  in  the  shade  desired — 
blue  or  green  for  southern  exposure  and 
pink  or  cream  for  north  rooms.  A  white- 
wash brush  is  used  for  applying  the 
kalsomine.  Where  the  walls  are  very 
rough  paper  must  be  used.  I  like  the 
striped  paper  best  for  sleeping  rooms. 
For  low  walls  I  use  a  narrow  border,  as 
it  seems  to  give  the  appearance  of 
height.  The  higher  rooms  look  nicer  if 
a  wide   cut-out   border   is  used. 

All  old  paper  should  always  be  taken 
off  before  renewing  the  wall  covering,  as 
disease  germs  love  to  multiply  between 
the  layers.  I  have  known  of  diphtheria 
and  other  contagious  diseases  having 
been  contracted  from  such  source.  I 
dampen  the  walls  with  a  thin  flour  paste, 
wetting  well,  then  let  nearly  dry,  when 
the  old  paper  can  usually  be  removed  in 
long  strips.  For  many  layers  each  one 
would  have  to  be  dampened.  All  uneven 
bunches  of  paper  can  be  dug  off  with  a 
putty  or  -^ase  knife. 

For  ciling  of  dining  room  and 
kitchen  I  prefer  a  varnished,  matched 
wood,  as  this  can  be  cleaned  even  more 
easily  than  the  metal  ceilings,  and  if 
varnished  after  cleaning,  once  a  year, 
is  the  best  looking  and  most  sanitary, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.     * 


Mrs.  M.  L.  W.,  'Charleston,  S.  C. — 
Painted  walls  that  mav  be  washed  either 
with  soap  and  water  or  a  disinfectant 
are  really  more  sanitary  and  desirable 
than  walls  treated  in  any  other  way. 
Unlike  paper,  there  is  no  danger  of  un- 
sightly rents  or  peeling  from  the  heat 
of  the  room,  and  while  the  original  cost 
\a  much  less,  the  renewing  also  is  more 
easily  accomplished.  Paint  should  be 
spread  so  that  it  will  dry  flat  without 
forming  bubbles  or  looking  streaked.  By 
putting  on  one  thin  coat  of  paint  and 
letting  it  dry  thoroughly  before  apply- 
ing another,  the  same  amount  of  paint 
will  be  used  as  when  one  thick  coat 
only  is  applied,  and  a  much  better  result 
obtained. 

The  woodwork  of  a  room,  the  size, 
lighting  and  purpose  for  which  it  Is  to 
be  used  should  all  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Any  color  except  the  dark 
tones  may  go  with  white  woodwork.  A 
dark  room  should  be  treated  in  light  or 
bright  tints — yellow,  sunny  tan,  pink 
and  the  like  are  wonderful  brighteners 
and  seem  to  bring  in  the  sunlight.  Liv- 
ing and  dining  rooms  look  best  in  a 
neutral  tan  or  green  which  provides  an 
unobtrusive  background  for  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  room  into  which  the  neces- 
sary color  note  may  be  introduced.  A 
kitchen  in  robin  blue  (with  agateware 
and  oilcloth  table  covers  in  the  same 
shade)  was  one  woman's  selection.  Tan, 
brown  or  a  neutral  shade  of  gray  is  good 
here,  too.  Soft,  restful  tints  for  bed 
rooms  are  preferred  by  many,  though 
where  the  bed  room  is  a  personal  sitting 
room  as  well,  individual  choice  is  a  fac- 
tor to  govern  the  decision.  Small  de- 
signed, daintily  flgured  paper  in  any  de- 
sired color  may  be  chosen. 

Tn  a  room  where  pictures  are  to  be 
hung  the  walls  should  be  perfectly  plain 
and  neutral  in  tint:  flgured  paper  is 
quite  decorative  enough  of  itself.     The 


living  room  does  well  in  a  serviceable 
wall  covering,  not  too  dark,  but  just  a 
"comfortable"  shade.  A  color  scheme 
too  delicate,  however  beautiful,  is  not 
in  good  taste.  The  ceilings,  as  a  rule, 
should  be  white,  cream  or  light  colored. 
A  low  room  may  be  m"de  to  appear 
higher  by  using  a  paper  with  a  striped 
or  vertical  effect;  panels  (which  may  be 
of  narrow  wooden  molding)  make  a  long 
wall  appear  shorter. 

Red,  while  charming  in  small  quan- 
tities, should  never  be  t.-ought  of  for  an 
entire  wall.  Soft  tones  of  green  and 
gray  are  restful,  yellow  and  pink  add 
light,  while  blue,  lavender  and  light 
green  are  the  cold  colors. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


"Reading  about  mush  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Practical  Farmer,  reminds  me," 
says  Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Virginia,  "that  a  de- 
licious bread  can  be  made  with  1  pint 
of  mush,  1/.  cup  flour  (more  if  needed, 
as  flours  dfffer)  sifted  with  1  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda  and  2  teaspoonfuls  cream 
of  tartar,  1  cup  sour  milk  and  one  or 


more  well  beaten  eggs  lightly  stirred  in. 
Cook  either  as  griddle  cakes,  or  pour 
into  very  hot  pan  or  skillet  (spider)  ir 
which  Is  a  generous  spoonful  of  lard  or 
other  fat.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  If  a 
double  boiler  for  making  mush  Is  not 
at  hand,  a  very  good  substitute  is  a  tin 
bucket  with  a  close-fitting  cover,  placej 
on  an  Inverted  saucer  In  a  kettle  or  Iron 
pot  of  boiling  water,  with  a  cover  over 
all." 


Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Va.,  says,  in  reply  to 
Mrs.  C.  A.  M.,  New  Jersey,  that  broken 
china  has  been  successfully  mended  in 
their  family  by  fitting  the  parts  careful- 
ly together,  wrapping  with  twine 
or  coarse  thread  to  hold  In  place 
and  boiling  In  sweet  sklmmllk  to  cover. 
Reiaove  from  milk  while  still  hot  and 
stand  aside  to  thoroughly  dry  and 
harden  for  several  days,  before  remov- 
ing string  and  washing  dish. 


Mrs.  D.  V.  A.,  Virginia,  would  like  to 
hear  of  some  one  who  has  successfully 
hatched  turkey  and  guinea  eggs  in  an 
incubator. 


"How  can  I  make  pieplant  vinegar?" 
asks  Mrs.  A.  O.  H..  New  York. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  makinK.  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accoinpany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


80«4 — Ladles'  walHt.  Cut  In  nizeR  36  to 
44  inches  bust  meaHure.  This  practical  waist 
may   he  developed   in    linen   or   madras. 

H2i2«1 — (Jlrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  8,  10.  12 
and  14  years.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be 
used  and  the  gathered  skirt  Is  cut  In  two 
pieces. 

Ht'Ati. — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  14  to 
20  years.  The  universal  note  of  the  season 
is  easily  recognized  In  this  frock,  which  Is 
cut  In  one  piece. 

Maa« — (Mris*  dress,  t'ut  In  sizes  R,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  The  waist  and  skirt  are  ««epa- 
rate.  The  waist  has  trimming  pockets  at 
the  sides. 

7H3a — Ladles'  waist.  Out  In  sizes  .30  to 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  An  Irresistible  model 
in  plain  and  striped  silk  or  your  choice  of 
fabrics   and    color. 


7«34 — ladles'  drew.  Cut  In  .ilzes  30  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  dre^s  has  a 
plain   blouse  and   a   four-gored  skirt. 

K214. — Children's  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  4.  •>. 
8  and  10  vears.  The  dress  Is  made  with  in 
verted  plaits,  yoke,  long  or  short  sleeves  and 
two  styles  of  belts. 

81  HO — ^Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to 
.32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut 
In  three  gores  and  has  a  slightly  raised  waist 
line. 

818S. — Children's  rompers.  Cut  In'  sl/«^^ 
2.  4  and  0  years.  The  garment  closes  at  tli<» 
back,  long  or  short  cleeves  may  be  used  a"'' 
the  bloomer  section   Is  In  one  piece. 

824*4 — Ladles*  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  30  t"  t- 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  has  a  pl;iii> 
blouse,    two-gored    skirt   and   separate    belt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called— '  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"- which 
illustrntes  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  ia  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
aend  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
wdll  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT    THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER   PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Other  People's  ^siness 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
*By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
EVE  AND  THE  APPLE. — Continued. 

Persis  found  Mrs.  Hornblower  more 
communicative  than  her  spouse.  As  all 
)oads  lead  to  Rome,  so,  with  Mrs.  Horn- 
blower,  all  topics  of  conversation  led  di- 
rectly to  the  subject  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts.  The  inevitable  discussion  of 
the  prevailing  modes  led  by  a  short  path 
to  Persis'  full  enlightenment. 

"1  want  it  fixed  real  tasty,  Persis,  for 
all  it's  not  a  new  dress.  I've  had  it  go- 
ing on  four  years,  but  I've  been  sparing 
ci  It  and  careful,  so  It's  not  like  a  dress 
you  wear  for  getting  supper  and  for 
T tailing  round  in  the  yard  after  the  dew 
falls.  Robert's  always  been  fond  of  this 
dress.  I  s'pose  I'm  kind  of  foolish  to 
humor  him  so,  but  I'm  always  careful 
about  consulting  his  tastes.  Seems  as  if 
a  wife  had  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  she 
dresses  in  a  way  that  pleases  her  hus- 
band." 

"Sometimes  I've  thought,"  replied  Per- 
sis, as  she  turned  the  pages  of  her  latest 
fashion  magazine,  "that  when  It  comes 
to  women's  clothes,  men  don't  know 
^vhat  they  do  like.  If  a  man  goes  with 
his  wife  to  buy  a  hat,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  he'll  pick  out  the  worst-looking 
thing  In  the  shop,  and  then  he'll  won- 
der why  she's  falling  off  in  her  looks. 
Now,  Mis'  Hornblower,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  pannier  style?  Taking  out 
the  extra  fullness  from  the  back  and 
using  it  in  folds,  I  could  hld«  where  it's 
^t'tting  worn  on  the  seams." 

"I  s'pose  we'd  have  a  better  choice  of 
styles  by  waiting  for  next  month's 
look,"  said  Mrs.  Hornblower,  regarding 
tiie  model  Persis  had  Indicated  with  an 
( \  ident  lack  of  favor.  "But  my  plans 
are  so  unsettled  that  I  want  to  hurry 
through  my  dressmaking.  I  dare  say 
you've  heard  we're  likely  to  leave  Clem- 
atis 'most  any  time." 

•I'd  heard  it  hinted,  but  I  didn't  take 
much  stock  in  it.  Clematis  would  be 
sorry  to  lose  you,  and  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  on  you  leaving  Clematis." 

Mrs.  Hornblower  smiled.  "Oh,  I 
haven't  a  thing  against  Clematis,  Per- 
n.s.  Robert  says  that  of  course  It  doesn't 
Kive  a  man  any  kind  of  a  chance  to  make 
ji  oney  and  I  guess  he's  right.  I  believe 
lii  leaving  such  things  for  the  men-folks 
t  I  settle.  These  new-fangled  women 
who  are  always  setting  up  to  know  best 
and  saying  what  they  will  do  and  what 
they  won't  do,  can't  have  much  of  an 
opinion  of  the  Bible.  I'm  sure  it  says  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  'wives 
obey  your  husbands,*  and  'where  thou 
goest  I  will  go.'  " 

Persis  scrutinized  the  back  breadths 
of  the  lavender  foulard.  "But  Ruth  was 
talking  to  her  mother-in-faw,"  she  ob- 
jected, off  her  guard  for  the  fnstant, 
fcince  only  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hornblower 
senior,  had  ended  the  hostilities  between 
herself  and  her  son's  wife.  Then  regret- 
ting her  tactless  words,  lihe  hastened,  to 
Bay,  "Don't  you  think  that  when  a  man 
gets  to  Mr.  Hornblower's  r>.ge,  he  does 
better  in  work  he's  used  to  than  If  he 
tries  his  hand  at  something  new?  It's 
ea.sy  enough  transplanting  a  sapling,  but 
an  old  tree's  different" 

"It  all  depends,"  replied  Mrs.  Horn- 
blower coldly,  piqued,  as  Persis  had 
feared,  by  her  reference  to  the  delicate 
subject.  But  her  desire  to  dazzle  the 
plodding  dressmaker  with  visions  of  her 
future  prosperity,  proved  too  much  for 
her  resentment.  And  soon,  as  they  rlpp)ed 
and  basted,  Mrs.  Hornblower  was  dilat- 
ing, on  the  unparalleled  opportunit  for 
^^alth  furnished  by  the  Apple  of  Eklen 
Investment  Company.  She  quoted  free- 
ly from  its  literature  and  outlined,  w 
Diore  or  less  detail,  the  care-free  and 
opulent  existence  upon  which  the  family 
0^  Hornblower  would  enter  when  the 
farm  had  been  sold  and  the  proceeds 
"Wisely  invested. 

"It's  a  disappointment  to  me  that  the 
■v\liole  thing  isn't  settled  and  done  with 
^>y  this  time.  But  I  always  leave  Robert 
to  decide  such  matters,  and  Robert 
thought  'twaa  best  to  wait  till  Mr. 
^\  are's  visit  Ouch!  My  goodness 
gracious,  Persis!  You  must  take  my 
Rirn  for  a  pin-oushlon." 

This  time  Persis'  contrition  was  not 
assumed. 

Tm    awful    sorry,    Mis'    Hornblower. 
^The  lining's  so  thin.    I'll  have  the  sleeve 


(CopTfight  I91S.  Tb«  Bobbt-MerrUl  Company, 

off  in  a  shake  before  It  gets  spotted." 

"That'll  have  to  be  bandaged,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Hornblower,  surveying  her 
injured  arm  in  the  mirror  with  a  not  un- 
natural annoyance.  "A  little  prick  is 
to  be  expected  now  and  then  when  you're 
dressmaking,  but  this  is  a  regulai  jab. 
I  don't  know  what  ails  you,  Persis. 
Looks  like  your  mind  must  have  been 
running  on  Thomas  Hardin." 

Persis'  unwonted  humility  was  dis- 
arming, and  by  dinner  time  Mrs.  Horn- 
blower was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
patronizing. 

"Of  course  this  foulard  is  a  sort  of 
make-shift,  you  might  say,  Persis.  It'll 
do  me  till  I  have  a  chance  to  get  some- 
thing real  up-to-date  and  dressy  in 
Paris." 

Persis,  laying  down  her  work  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  had  no  reply  to 
make,  and  Robert  Hornblower,  whose 
punctuality  at  meals  was  notable,  a 
characteristic  shared  by  all  henpecked 
husbands,  entered  the  house  at  that 
moment,  casting  a  quick  glance  at  his 
wife's  face  as  a  sailor  watches  the  sky 
for  signs  of  a  squall. 

"We've  spent  the  morning  fixing  up 
your  favorite  gown,  so  as  it'll  be  pretty 
near  as  good  as  new,"  Persis  informed 
him,  as  she  accepted  a  well  filled  plate 
at  his  hands.  Then  as  the  farmer  looked 
a  little  blank,  she  directed  his  attention 
to  the  renovated  lavender  foulard  hang- 
ing over  a  chair. 

Mr.  Hornblower's  expression  was  still 
vague.    "Oh,  you  mean  that  pink — 

The  women  interrupted  him  with  a 
derisive  cry  of  "Pink!"  But  while  Per- 
sis laughed,  Mrs.  Hornblower  flashed 
upon  her  husband  a  look  of  ineffable 
scorn. 

"As  if  I'd  ever  wore  pink  or  ever 
would,  a  color  for  children." 

"Them  bright  colors  Is  all  one  to  me," 
said  the  unhappy  Mr.  Hornblower,  pro- 
ceeding with  fatal  facility  to  make  a  bad 
matter  worse.  "They're  all  too  kind  of 
flashy.  Now,  my  mother  used  to  have 
a  dress,"  he  continued,  meeting  Persis' 
sympathetic  gaze,  "that  suited  me  down 


to  the  ground.  Satin,  it  was,  or  maybe 
'twas  silk  or  velvet.  Anyhow,  it  looked 
rich.  And  It  was  sort  of  silvery,  and 
then  again,  darker'n  silver  and  sort  of 
ripply  and  shiny — " 

"Robert  ain't  very  well  posted  on 
names,"  said  Robert's  wife  with  deadly 
calm.  "But  he  knows  what  he  likes, 
same  as  most  men,  and  that  lavender 
foulard  has  always  been  his  Kpecial 
favorite,"  she  repeated  sternly,  as  she 
met  her  husband's  wavering  eye. 

"Oh,  the  lavender  foulard!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hornblower,  with  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  give  the  Impression  that  only 
at  that  moment  had  he  discovered  what 
they  were  talking  about.  "The  lavender 
foulard,  to  be  sure."  He  cut  himself  an 
enormous  slice  from  the  boiled  beef  and 
bowed  his  head  over  his  plate,  as  If  offer- 
ing thanks  for  an  excuse  to  retire  grace- 
fully from  the  conversation. 

But  this  did  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Horn- 
blower's intentit)n8,  "Tired,  ain't  you, 
Robert?"  Her  solicitude  was  so  marked 
as  to  suggest  an  ulterior  motive. 

"I  guess  this  Is  about  as  busy  a  time 
of  year  as  any,"  commented  Persis. 

And  Mr.  Hornblower,  having  now 
reached  a  point  in  his  struggle  with  the 
boiled  beef  where  he  could  make  him- 
self intelligible,  began  ponderously,  "Oh, 
as  far  as  that  goes — " 

"Robert  realizes  that  he  ain't  as  young 
as  he  was,"  said  Mrs.  Hornblower,  tak- 
ing the  words  from  his  mouth.  "While 
he's  not  an  old  man  yet,  he  feels  that 
he's  done  his  share  of  work.  If  there's 
a  good  time  waiting  for  him,  he  means 
to  get  to  it  before  he's  so  old  it  won't 
do  him  any  good." 

"Sometimes  I  think,"  observed  Persis 
sententiously,  "that  enjoying  one's  self's 
a  good  deal  like  jam.  You  spread  It  on 
bread  and  butter,  and  you  can  eat  a 
sight  of  it.  But  if  you  set  down  to  a  pot 
of  jam  and  nothing  else,  It  turns  your 
stomach  In  no  time." 

The  sudden  illumination  of  Mr.  Horn- 
blower's heavy  features  Indicated  that 
he  had  grasped  Persis'  metaphor.  He 
broke  out  eagerly.  "Now,  that's  just 
what  I  was  saying  to  my  wife.  If  a 
man — " 

"Robert  looks  at  it  this  way,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Hornblower,  deftly  cutting 
in.  "He  says  he  couldn't  enjoy  himself 
just  idling,  but  he  don't  look  on  travel 
and  Improving  his  mind  in  that  light. 
Robert  feels  that  enlarging  your  horizon, 
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and  getting  culture  and  polish  is  a  part 
of  anybody's  duty.  Robert  feels  real 
strongly  on  that  subject,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Hornblower,  looking  hard  at  her  hus- 
band, as  if  defying  him  to  deny  it. 

The  worm  made  a  visible  effort  to 
turn.  "Whatever  you  may  say  about 
Clematis — "  said  Mr.  Hornblower,  appar- 
ently with  the  full  intention  of  paying 
an  impassioned  tribute  to  his  native 
town.  But  again  the  supports  were  cut 
from  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  was  left 
dangling  in  midair. 

"Robert  thinks  as  well  of  Clematis  as 
anybody,"  Mrs.  Hornblower  acknowl- 
edged generously.  "He's  got  a  real  fond- 
ness for  the  town.  But  he  says,  the 
world's  a  big  place,  and  it  don't  stand  to 
reason  that  all  of  it  that's  worth  seeing 
is  right  under  our  noses.  Robert  says 
that  some  folks  who  think  they're  so 
dreadful  patriotic  are  nothing  in  the 
world  but  narrow." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Hornblower  seemed 
tempted  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  with 
himself,  challenging  his  own  forcibly  ex- 
pressed convictions.  And  men  as  if  re- 
alizing the  uselessness  of  such  an  at- 
tempt, he  sighed  heavily  and  sought 
consolation  in  the  gravy.  And  Mrs. 
Hoinblower  demonstrated  the  sweeping 
character  of  her  victory  by  saying  plain- 
tively: "Of  course  a  woman  always  feels 
breaking  off  old  associations  the  way  a 
man  can't  understand.  Robert  laughs  at 
me.  He  says  he  b'lieves  I  fairly  get  at- 
tached to  a  mop  I've  used  and  hate  to 
change  to  a  new  one.  But  a  woman 
can't  be  a  good  wife,  Persis,  and  think 
of  herself.  She's  just  got  to  set  aside 
her  own  feelings  and  preferences,  and 
look  at  what's  best  for  her  husband." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Horn- 
blower's  shrewdness  that  supper  was  al- 
ways late  when  she  had  a  dressmaker  in 
the  house.  The  fire  refused  to  draw.  A 
scarcity  of  eggs  necessitated  a  change  In 
her  plans  for  supper,  and  the  new  menu 
invariably  demanded  more  time  than 
that  originally  decided  upon.  Persis, 
left  to  herself,  and  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  purpose  back  of  these  vari- 
ous delays  and  postponements,  smiled 
grimly,  yet  not  without  a  certain  reluc- 
tant admiration,  and  retaliated  by  sewing 
more  and  more  slowly.  And  for  tlic  hun- 
dredth time  that  day,  her  thoughts  re- 
turned to  Mrs.  Hornblower's  careless 
reference  to  a  prospective  visit. 
Mr.  Ware  I  Could  she  have  meant 
Justin?  His  connection  with  the 
apple  company  made  this  seem  al- 
most certain,  and  yet  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  Lena  Hornblower  should 
refer  to  his  coming  with  such  nonchalant 
certainty  when  she  herself  was  in  the 
dork.  Persis'  capable  hands  dropped  to 
her  lap.  For  the  minute  she  was  a  girl 
again,  parting  from  the  boy  who  loved 
her,  lifting  her  tear-wet  face  for  the 
comfort  of  his  kisses.  Twenty  yearsi 
Twenty  long,  hard  years!  And  now 
Justin  Ware  was  really  coming  hume. 

She  put  the  question  bluntly  to  Rob- 
ert Hornblower  as  he  drove  her  home 
after  dark.  "Your  wife  said  something 
about  a  Mr.  Ware's  coming  here  before 
long.  I  used  to  go  to  school  with  some- 
body of  that  name,  Justin  Ware." 

The  depressed  and  silent  Mr.  Horn- 
blower roused  himself. 

'It's  the  same  one.  The  Wares  never 
had  nothing,  but  I  guess  this  here  Justin 
has  cleaned  up  a  lot  of  money.  Don't 
follow  that  everybody  could  do  the  same 
in  his  place,  though.  Some  folks  have 
the  luck,  and  some  have  got  the  pluck, 
and  some  have  both."  He  sighed.  "Of 
course  you  understand,  Persis,  that  Lena 
wants  me  to  do  exactly  as  I  think  best. 
Only — only  when  a  woman  gets  her  heart 
set  on  a  thing,  a  man  feels  like  a  brute 
to  think  of  having  his  own  way." 

"Yes,"  Persis  said  gently,  "I  under- 
stand." And  then  with  more  optimism 
than  she  felt  she  added:  "Maybe  some- 
thing will  happen  so  she'll  look  at  it 
different." 

Thomas  Hardin  and  Joel  were  await- 
ing her  in  the  unsocial  silence  character- 
istic of  their  sex  when  no  feminine  In- 
centive t(y:onversational  brilliancy  is  at 
hand.  Tnomas'  eyes  kindled  as  he  said 
good  evening.  Joel,  after  two  meals  in 
which  he  had  fended  for  himself,  looked 
more  than  ever  like  an  early  Christian 
martyr.  "There's  a  letter  come  for  you," 
he  said  with  marked  coldness. 

Persis  whirled  about,  a  wild  foolish 
hope  in  her  heart.    "A  letter/    Where?" 

"On  the  mantel,  next  the  clock!'  Joel's 
eyes  followed  his  sister  as  she  crossed 
the  room  with  that  quick,  light  step,  so 
reminiscent  of  girlhood.  She  pounced 
upon  the  letter  and  even  her  brother's 
eyes,  dimmed  by  life-long  self-absorption, 
ctfuld  see  that  her  face  fell. 


"I  didn't  know  you  knew  anybody  in 
Cleveland." 

"Cleveland."  In  some  mysterious 
manner  Persis'  animation  had  returned. 
The  confirmed  meddler  has  one  thing  in 
her  favor,  that  whatever  the  crisis  of 
her  own  fortunes,  there  are  always  the 
affairs  of  other  people  to  distract  her 
thoughts.  She  dropped  into  a  chair  by 
the  lamp  and  read  the  brief  letter  with 
breathless  interest,  too  absorbed  even 
to  apologize: 

"Miss  Persis  Dale, 
"Clematis. 
"Dear  Madam — Yours  of  the  12th 
inst.  received.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand your  very  extraordinary 
inquiry,  unless  by  some  chance  a 
letter  intended  for  me  has  fallen  in- 
to your  hands.  In  that  case  1  am 
enclosing  stamps  to  have  it  for- 
warded by  special  delivery.  I  hard- 
ly need  remind  you  that  it  is  a  seri- 
ous offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to 
retain  mail  which  is  the  property  of 
another  person.       "Yours  truly, 

"W.  Thompson. 
"Holenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio." 

Joel  stared  at  his  sister  as  she  read 
down  the  page,  her  color  rising,  a  curi- 
ous, triumphant  little  smile  playing 
about  her  lips.  Thomas  glowered  at  the 
floor.  So  this  answer  to  the  letter  he 
himself  had  posted,  was  responsible  for 
that  look  on  her  face. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  be  going."  he  ex- 
claimed, getting  to  his  feet  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  liorne  all  that  was 
possible  for  the  time  being. 

Persis  glanced  up  in  surprise.  "Al- 
ready, Thomas?  Well,  give  my  love  to 
Nellie  when  you  see  her."  She  crossed 
the  room  and  placed  the  letter  in  her 
writing  desk,  that  ti  iumphant  smile  still 
transforming  her  face. 

It  might  have  brought  comfort  to 
Thomas'  heart  if  he  had  seen  her  an 
hour  or  two  later,  for  the  smile  had  dis- 
appeared. She  stood  before  the  plush- 
framed  photograph  upon  the  mantel,  a 
strange,  wistful  wonder  on  her  face. 

"Oh,  Justin,"  she  whispered  as  she 
looked.  "Oh,  Justin,  JustinI"  She  put 
out  her  hands  as  if  for  all  their  capable 
strength  they  felt  the  need  of  a  com- 
forting touch.  And  then  the  ar'iable 
young  face  smiling  back  at  her,  blurred 
before  her  wet  appealing  eyes. 

CHAPTER  IX.       ■ 

A   DAY   To    HERSELF. 

Persis  had  resolved  on  a  new  gown. 

The  livelier  iris  which  in  spring 
changes  on  the  burnished  dove,  reveals 
nature's  universal  tactics.  On  looking 
over  her  wardrobe  after  her  day  at  the 
Hornblower  farm,  Persis  had  been  ap- 
palled by  its  manifest  shortcomings.  The 
black  mohair,  held  to  the  light,  betrayed 
an  unmistakable  greenish  tinge.  The 
navy  blue  was  long  since  out  of  style. 
As  for  the  wine-colored  henrietta.  It  had 
never  been  becoming.  The  material  had 
been  presented  Persis  by  a  customer  who 
had  unexpectedly  gone  into  mourninr:, 
and  she  had  made  it  up  and  worn  it 
with  much  the  emotion  of  an  old-time 
penitent  in  his  hair-cloth  shirt.  And 
yet  in  twenty-four  hours  the  mohair 
had  not  become  perceptibly  greener  nor 
was  the  blue  more  strikingly  passee.  It 
was  Persis  herself  who  had  changed. 

As  she  stood  before  the  mirror,  fitting 
her  own  lining,  she  defended  her  course 
as  the  wisest  women  will  do,  though 
when  judge,  jury  and  advocate  are  all 
one,  the  verdict  Is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
She  tightened  the  seam  under  her  arm, 
used  the  scissors  discreetly  here  and 
there,  and  continued  to  argue  the  point, 
though  there  was  none  who  had  a  right 
to  question  or  criticize. 

"It's  a  bad  policy  for  a  dressmaker  to 
go  around  shabby.  It's  like  a  doctor 
with  an  invalid  wife  and  sickly  children. 
And  anyway,  I  haven't  had  anything 
new  for  over  a  year,  unless  I  count  that 
blue  chambray  wrapper.  As  little  as  I 
spend  on  clothes,  I  guess  when  I  do  want 
a  new  gown  It's  nobody's  business." 

The  argument  was  plausible,  convinc- 
ing. Any  listener  who  had  been  on  the 
point  of  accusing  Persis  of  extravagance, 
must  have  humbly  acknowledged  his 
mistake  and  begged  her  pardon.  But 
Persis  had  a  harder  task  than  to  con- 
vince an  outsider  that  she  needed  an  ad- 
dition to  her  wardrobe.  She  was  striv- 
ing, and  without  success,  to  alter  hel* 
own  uneasy  conviction  that  the  pros- 
pective visit  of  Justin  Ware  was  respon- 
sible  for  her  novel  and  engrossing  Inter- 
est In  her  personal  appearance. 

Persis.  studying  her  reflection  In  the 
mirror,  directed  the  point  of  the  scis- 


sors toward  her  throat  as  If  deliberating 
suicide.  "I  wonder,"  she  mused,  "how 
'twould  look  to  have  it  turn  away  at  the 
neck  in  a  V.     'Tisn't  as  If  I  was  sixty." 

The  scissors,  obedient  to  the  sugges- 
tion, snipped  a  cautious  line  directly  be- 
neath Persis'  chin.  The  cambric  was 
folded  back  to  give  the  desired  V-effect, 
and  Persis'  countenance  assumed  a#i  ex- 
pression of  complacence  altogether  justi- 
fiable. Then  at  this  most  Inopportune 
moment,  Joel  entered. 

"Persis,  have  you  seen  my  bottle  of 
Rand's  Remedy?"  Joel  had  reached  the 
stage,  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  In  his 
unceasing  round,  when  he  was  ready  to 


accept   implicitly   the   claims   made   for 
every   patent   panacea.     He  dosed   him- 
self  without  mercy.     He  had  a  different] 
pill  lor  every  hour,  pills  for  promoting 
digestion,     for     regulating     the     heart] 
action,   for  producing  flesh.       He  swal. 
lowed  weird  powders,  before  and  after 
meals.    He  took  a^wine-glass  of  a  sticky 
unwholesome-looking  fluid  before  retir. 
Ing.  Every  periodical  that  came  into  the  I 
house  he  scanned  for  advertisements  ol 
proprietary    remedies,    and    his   manner 
sometimes  suggested  a  complete  willing, 
ness  to  contract  asthma  or  sciatica  in  i 
order  to  have  an  excuse  for  testing  the! 
cures  so  glowingly  endorsed. 
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P^araqtaad  far  taa  yaara     Cofspare  and  taat 


ftbaaida  ant     BBTAaAToa     wmvt.     Ulirtiar 
priead  aaeblaaa  wUI  not  ran  aaalar,  dot  akim 

•lafi  •""***.i?l  'i°^  PtrfmsUf  aaaitarr. 
Aak   for  my   1917  fraaeataioc. 
If  Intaraatad  la  eraan  aaa 
manUoo  aaaa  la  wr<tii«, 


pompl: 


OR  TIME 


•  ■  y  J»  a  k"?  or  Siod  Mtir 

IT^JF^  fraakook, 
It  talla  yov  tka  tnitk 
aboat  oackMa  of  all 

kteda.     If  htareatad 


S!"  !.?W  ""W"*  «"«V  TOO  SHOULD  BUY  THIS  SMMERI 

bun*.    Two  boraaahaodla^tanr.     mr/T.  .J.       Jy*^                          ^     %  ^jf   alaaa-o«it  paabboJdworSi  tlO  •• 

wWa      Corarad  by  alarao""-      TI  I  K^fflft^g       m       |     ^  If     *r       All  ^baaa  axeloalTa  Oallowa 


t- 


MVNIW  1*17  M*.  SLOW 
OOWW  SPRKADtR 


to 

-raka 


r-onir  42  In.  biah  at  rentar.     Eaar  t« 

pSStId  rSiiS*f2Lf!:i  apraadw.     InWnclbIa,  lrraal.rtfbla 

raimiaa  roiiar  faad  an  aKcloaira  Oalluwar  feainre    ti.o  n  _^^ 

THE  WW.  BAUOWAY  CO..       Fww  hnptement  Mantifacttirhn  SpeclalliU.       Box'wr  "*"  "walirtoo 


erat  of  Ha  Irtit  draft-wartk  m  ai- 

ta«.  Pataotad  aatomadc  atop,  oaifonn 

alaaa-oat  poab  -  board  worft  tlo  ai- 

tra.      All   tbaaa  azeloalTa  Oallowar 

faatorea  eoat  yoa  nothloa  aatr*. 

Ifaoafaetarad  In  oar  own  factor  !••. 

Sold  diraet  fraai  factory  to  farm. 

•iiow  maam  oitors 

--PmOKS  ARI  MIONf 

Maka  aaa  now  of  arar*  avail- 

abl#  load  of  manarnl  Proper- 

\y  apread    it   meana   more 

moner    added    to  T«ar  bank 

account  next    fall.     Aak  for 

917  free  book  today.    A  postal 

1  brine  it  t^i  yoii   bjr  retnm  mail 

len  writlns  ba  >iire  and  manUon 

article  you  are   ntareatad  la. 


Iowa 


The  spectacle  of  his  sister  becomingly 

Igrrayed  in  the  lining  of  the  new  gown, 

temporarily     eclipsed     the     claims     of 

jland's  remedy.     Joel   came  to  a  jerky 

kalt  and  stood   open-mouthed. 

Dress    goods    must    be    getting    ex- 

I  pensive."      Having    convinced     himself 

w^nt  his  eyes  had  not  deceived  him,  Joel 

Leiitved  his  feelings  by  heavy  sarcasm. 

"Its  a  pity  you  can't  afford  cloth  enough 

to  rover   you.      I    guess    it's   true   that 

jnodesty's  getting  to  be  a  lost  are  when 

woman     of     your     age    will     flaunt 

I  around — " 

he  goaded  Persis  spoke  to  the  point. 

I  "Seems  to  me  I  remember  not  so  very 

long  back  when  you  were  taking  a  con- 

gtiiutional  out  on  the  front  lawn  with- 

LuL  much  more'n  a  bath  towel  l>etween 

yon  and  the  public." 

What  are  you  talking  about?"  Joel 
I  reddened  angrily.    "I'm  a  man,  ain't  I?" 
Well,  we  won't  discuss  that,  seeing 
!itt<  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.    But  I 
Uill     say     that     the     very     men     who 
jmake  the  most  fuss  about  women's  dress- 
ing   immodest,    wouldn't    mind    riding 
through    town   on   a  band   wagon    with 
notliing  on  but  a  pair  of  tights.    And  I 
think'  they'd  be  in  better  business  look- 
ing after  the  beams  in  their  own  eyes." 
I'hat  sort  of  thing  is  meant  to  allure." 
Joel  pointed  an  accusing  finger  toward 
the    V-neck.      "It's    'stepping    o'er    the 
[bounds    of    modesty,'     as    Shakespeare 
\^\^,  to  entice  your  fellowraen." 

Ihe  jaw-bone  of  that  ass  that  Sam- 
Ison  killed  a  thousand  Philistines  with, 
returned  Persis  severely,  "ain't  to  be 
compared  for  deadliness,  it  seems,  with 
a  woman's  collar-bone.  Looks  to  me  as 
If  twas  high  time  to  stop  calling  women 
the  weaker  sex  when  it  takes  so  little  to 
bring  about  a  man's  undoing.  I've  known 
plenty  of  foolish  women  in  my  time,  but 
the  most  scatter-brained,  silly  girl  I  ever 
get  my  eyes  on  could  see  any  number  of 
men  with  their  collars  oil  and  their 
trousers  rolled  up  and  not  be  any  more 
alUiicd  than  if  she  was  looking  at  so 
many  gate-posts.  You  men  have  certain- 
ly got  to  be  a  feeble  sex,  Joel.  The  won- 
der is  you  don't  mind  owning  up  to  it." 
"Vanity  of  vanities',"  taunted  Joel 
from  the  doorway,  "  'all  is  vanity.'  "  He 
ffitlidrew  hastily,  carrying  with  him  the 
uneasy  conviction  that  he  had  come  off 
second-best  in  the  encounter.  And  Per- 
sis, her  cheeks  hot  with  indignation,  cut 
the  V-neck  a  good  eighth  of  an  inch  low- 
er than  she  had  intended. 

In  jjipite  of  this  inauspicious  begin- 
ning, she  was  presently  singing  over  her 
work.  There  was  something  distinctly 
exhilarating  in  the  idea  of  devoting  a 
week  to  her  personal  needs,  keeping  her 
customers  waiting,  if  necessary,  though 
she  hardly  thought  this  probable,  as  the 
Bea.'-on  was  still  slack.  And  the  elation 
of  her  mood  reached  its  climax  when 
Annnbel  Sinclair  sent  Diantha  down  to 
say  that  she  wished  her  black  net  made 
over,  and  was  in  a  hurry.  Persis  had 
heard  nothing  from  Annabel  since  Dian- 
tha had  worn  home  her  first  long  dress. 
And  though  she  had  reckoned  on  the 
prolability  that  the  opening  of  the  fall 
season  would  bring  her  irate  patron  t'- 
terms,  Persis  experienced  vast  satisfa  - 
tion  in  returning  a  nonchalant  reply  to 
the  peremptory  message, 

'Can't  do  a  thing  just  now,  Diantha. 
Next  week,  Friday,  if  your  mother 
basn  t  got  anybody  elsfr — " 

'  uh.  she  won't  get  anybody  else.  Miss 
Persis.    Nobody  else  would  suit  her." 

I)i;mtha  looked  taller  and  more  ma- 
ture than  ever  in  a  plain,  loosely  fitting 
blue  serge.  Persis  appraised  it  with 
judii  ial  eye.  "Ready  made,  ain't  it. 
Diantha?" 

Tlu'  girl  blushed  tempestuously,  "Yes, 
father  bought  it  for  me  in  the  city. 
Mother  said —  That  other  dress,  you 
know — " 

"Yes,  I  8'pose  your  mother  thought 
^e'd  ought  to  have  consulted  her,  in- 
etead  of  going  ahead.  Well,  tell  her  I'm 
busy  for  the  rest  of  this  week,  Diantha, 
and  for  next  week,  up  till  Friday." 

If  this  were  a  dismissal,  Diantha 
failed  to  accept  It.  She  perched  on  the 
arm  of  the  big  chair  and  watched  with 
fascinated  eyes  the  heavy  shears  biting 
their  way  through  a  filmy  fabric  of  a 
Jelieate  gray  shade.  "How  pretty!" 
Diantha  murmured.  Then  with  more 
animation.  "Thad  West  says  you're  the 
best  dressmaker  anywhere  around  here. 
He  says  that  you  could  make  lots  of 
money  in  the  city." 

"I'm  quite  set  up  by  his  good  opinion 
"--seeing  he  knows  so  much  about  it." 
That  Persis'  dry   retort  veiled  sarcasm 
^as  far  from    Dlantha's  thought.     Sh. 
|eontinued  guilelessly. 

"He's  got  auch  good  taste,  Thad  has. 


Don't  you  think  men  have  better  taste 
than  women,  Miss  Persis?  All  women 
care  about  is  following  the  styles,  and 
men  think  whether  the  way  you  do  your 
hair  is  becoming  or  not.  If  a  thing  isn't 
pretty,  they  don't  care  a  bit  about  its 
being  stylish." 

Persis  glanced  up  from  her  cutting. 
She  had  noticed  this  phenomenon  before, 
the  impulse  of  the  girl  who  feels  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  some  particular 
male,  to  indulge  in  sweeping  generalities 
concerning  the  opposite  sex.  When  Per- 
sis had  schemed  to  bring  al>out  the  dra- 
matic encounter  between  Thad  West  and 
Diantha  newly  emerged  from  the  chrys- 
alis stage,  she  had  but  one  end  in  view; 
to  show  the  young  man  the  essential  ab- 
surdity of  any  sentimental  acquaintance 
between  himself  and  the  mother  of  this 
blooming  maid.  With  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness she  realized  the  possibility  that  she 
had  overshot  the  mark. 

"I  think  Thad  dresses  beautifully  him- 
self," Diantha  purred  on.  "When  you're 
little  you  can't  see  but  what  men's 
clothes  are  all  alike.  Isn't  that  funny? 
Now  Thad's  neckties—" 

There  was  a  heavy  step  upon  the 
porch,  and  Persis  was  spared  further 
harrowing  details.  "Oh,  it's  the  doctor," 
Diantha  cried,  with  a  sigh  for  her  in- 
terrupted confidences.  "Is  anybody 
sick?" 

'  "Nobody  here,"  said  Persis,  and  she 
echoed.  Diantha's  sigh.  The  doctor's  ap- 
pearance suggested  that  she  might  be 
needed  to  act  as  nurse  in  some  house- 
hold too  poor  to  pay  for  professional 
care.  For  a  dozen  years  the  old  doctor 
had  called  on  her  freely  for  such  gratui- 
tous service,  and  his  successor  had 
promptly  fallen  into  a  similar  practice. 
At  this  juncture  Persis  felt  a  most  un- 


christian reluctance  to  act  the  part  of 
ministering  angel  in  any  sick  room. 
Nothing  adds  to  a  woman's  apparent  age 
so  rapidly  as  working  by  day  and  caring 
for  the  sick  at  night.  Persis  had  seen 
herself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  take 
on  ten  years  in  a  week  of  such  double 
duty.  And  just  now  she  wanted  to  ap- 
pear youthful  and  pretty,  not  haggard 
and  worn.  She  greeted  the  doctor  less 
cordially  than  was  her  wont  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  her  heart  she  knew  she  must 
do  whatever  he  asked. 

{Continued  next  issue.) 


MAKING  SURE 
OF  YOUR  CAR! 

The  maker'B  name  on  a  used  car  is  only 
part  of  the  Btory.  The  bigKest  part  of  the 
Btory  bingea  on  WHERE  YOU  BUY  the 
UBed  car.  Id  addition  to  the  maker's  name 
we  have  our  own  good  name  to  safeguard 
—and  we're  selfish  enough  to  guard  our 
name  more  than  his.  So  you  may  be  yery 
sure  of  any  car  you  buy  from  us— for  we 
have  to  be  sure  of  the  car  before  we  ofTer 
it  to  yoa ! 

Autos  $150  to  $600 

BBBTD    FOR    OUR   NBIV    BIG 
AUTO    CATALOG    B. 

It's  free,  full  of  auto  information,  prices 
on  every  car  we  have— whetlier  it  is  a  roadster, 
limousine,  touring  car,  trucic  or  delivery 
wagon.  B€«t  of  aU,  when  you  buy  from  us 
viiu  save  at  least  25  to  50<!^.  Mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  Catalog  B. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

W^orld**  L^rtfest  Auto  Dealers 
203-20S   No.    Broad   St,.    Phila. 


TIRES 


Double  Tread— Double  Wear 

Our  many  years  of  experience  in  improving  the 
double-tread  tires  haa  enabled  us  to  give  the  tire 
consumers  a  tire  that  will  give  as  much  mileage 
for  h  the  price  of  any  tire  on  the  market.  Follow- 
ing are  the  prices.  If  you  send  us  your  old  tire: 
11.00  EXTRA  NON-SKID 


Sizes  Plain 

30x3     #6.00 

30x3>^ 5.60 

32x3>^ «.60 

33x4    8.00 

34x4      8.00 


Hi20S  PUin 

86x4     18.00 

34x4>^. 8.00 

86x4^ 8.50 

86x4% 8.60 

37x4>i 9.00 


If  you  have  no  old  tire,  we  will  furnish  you  a 
complete  double-tread  tire  at  the  following  prices  : 

BIzes  Price 

86x4    110.50 

MX4H 11  Ou 

85x4>ji 11.60 

86x4Ji 12  00 

37x4Ji 12.50 


Sizes  Price 

aox3    •6.00 

30.\3>i 7.00 

■iixHy, 8.00 

33x4     ~ 10.00 

34x4 10.00 


,  R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

tiend  today  for  deseriptive  circular  and 

price  list.    Some  good  territory  ttill 

open  for  huttling  agent*. 


25,000  fine  trees.  Low 
prices.     IJst  free. 
lif  ndslcy'B  If  uracrle*.  l¥l>lt«lioa»r,  N.  H. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientifie 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves  rupture   will  b« 
sent   on   trial.     No  ob- 
noxious spriners  or  pads. 
Has    automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Scat  on  trial  to  provo  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents.   Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and    address    today. 

CE.  BROOKS.   217  Stote  Street,  Mmkall,  Mick 


Takes  the  Terror  Out 
of  Bad  Weather 

You  cannot  escape  the  bad  weather,  but  you 
can  protect  yourself  against  it.  Whether  it 
rains,  snows  or  blows,  you  will  be  snug  and 
comfortable  in  a  Raynster. 

Look  for  this  label  on  vour  eoat 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  0«. 

Buying  a  Raynster  means  getting  scmething 
dependable — a  coat  that  will  last  and  keep  its  shape. 
That's  the  great  big  reason  why  you  should  call  for 
the  Raynster  by  name. 

Service  Coats  for 
Fanners,  Drivers,  Workers 

Raynsters  come  in  a  number  of  different  stylet, 
fabrics  and  colors,  heavy  and  light  weight — rubber 
surface  coats,  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  farmers, 
drivers  and  those  who  require  general  work  and  service 
coats.  Also  double  and  single  texture  Raynsters. 
Raynster  is  the  name  of  a  new  line,  better  and  safer 
than  any  weaker  coats  ever  before  on  the  market. 

Our  special  process  of  vulcanizing  literally  bakes  the 
rubber  into  the  strong  fabrics  of  the  rubber  surface  coat. 

You  can  depend  upon  it,  your  rubber  surface 
Raynster  will  be  thoroughly  waterproof.  Other 
Raynsters  in  appropriate  styles  for 
men's  dressy  wear  and  for  boys,  girls 
and  women.  Also  auto  coats.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  Raynsters,  write 
to  address  below  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  they  can  be  obtained. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

(Clothing  Division)  New  York 
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50  Cents  Per  Year 
3  Years  for  11.00 


I  am  the  Pony  King  of  America.    I  give  Ponies  away  to  Boys  and  Girls. 

I  have  given  away  445  Shetland  Ponies  to  445  Boys  and  Girls — all  over  the  United  States. 
Now  I  am  going  to  Give  Away  Five  more  Ponies — beautiful,  silky,  long-haired 

ful  Shetland  Ponies— five  of  the  finest  Shetland  Ponies  I  could  find.    I  picked  them  out  myself. 

/  am  going  to  Give  them  Away  to  Boys  and  Girls  and  I  want  every  family 

takes  this  paper  to  stand  an  equal  chance. 

If  you  are  a  Boy  or  Girl  send  me  your  name  right  away.     If  you  are  the  Father 

/^    -  Mother  of  a  Boy  or  Girl,  send  in  your  Child's  name.    I  will  enter  th 

name  in  my  big  Free-for-All  Pony  Club  that  starts  right  away. 

No  matter  where  you  /ii;e,li6~matter  how  young, 

every  child  will  stand  the  same  good  chance  to  get  a  Pony,  with 

Buggy,  Harness,  Saddle,  Bridle 
and  Blanket.    Be  sure  to  send 
in  your  name  right  now. 


.>  '-^-^ 


"Pert,"  a  beautiful  little  pony, 
wai'  Klven  to  Geergia  Spencer,  uf 
Warren  County.  Pa.  (ieorRla 
Bent  In  her  name.  Just  like  444 
other  children  who  have  received 
ponies  from  the  Pony  King. 
GeorRla  writes:  ,     ,  ,_„ 

"One  day  as  I  was  looking 
through  a  paper  I  saw  pictures  of 
ponies  that  The  Pony  King  was 
giving  away  to  boys  ai»<l  fiirls. 
I  wanted  to  get  a  pouy,  t)Ut  every- 
one said  he  would  not  sea  I  a  real 
pony  clear  out  here  to  Po.i:i>.l- 
vanla.  But  when  I  got  a  kiusr 
saying  I  had  won  "Pert."  1  was 
full  of  Joy.  We  love  him  unl  he 
lovea  us,  too.  He  1h  as  ge.iilc  aa 
a  kitten  and  the  prettiest  pony  I 
ever  saw.  He  draws  veKciaijles 
from  the  garden,  apples  from  the 
orchard  and  potatoes  from  the 
field.' 


Pony 


P 


Free 


Children  li 


I  want  to  send  a  colored  Pony  Picture  Circular  fre«  to  every  Boy  and  Girl  that 
sends  in  his  or  her  name.  It  gives  the  names  and  shows  the  pictures  of  the  five  Ponies  lam 
giving  away,  out  on  the  farm  where  they  live,  with  children  riding  them.  It  shows  one  of 
the  ponies  hitched  to  the  beautiful  Buggy  I  am  going  to  give  away,  with  six  children  taking 
a  ride.  It  shows  a  picture  of  The  Pony  King  out  on  the  Pony  Farm,  talking  to  15  children 
who  live  near  the  farm  and  who  come  over  to  ride  the  Ponies.  It  shows  a  picture  of  Harold 
Kutzler  and  ''Rob  Roy",  the  Pony  I  gave  him.  It  shows  a  picture  of  Frank  McKissak 
and  'Wuzzy  ,  the  Pony  I  gave  him.  It  also  tells  all  about  the  five  beautiful  Shetland 
Ponies  lam  now  going  to  give  away  and  how  to  win  one.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  get  this 
Pony  Picture  Circular.     I  will  send  it  free  to  every  child  who  sends  in  his  or  her  name. 

B«  sure  to  take  this  chance  to*      W%  _        Pleaae   show    this  Free  Offer  to 

I  SI^Aflf  ft  your  child  and  send  in  the  cou« 
*  **■  ^"••w  pon.  You  will  be  Interested  in 
the  Pony  Circular  I  send  and  your  child  will 
enjoy  it  He  or  she  stands  the  same  good 
chance  as  any  other  child  to  win  one  of  the  five 
Shetland  Ponies  I  am  g^iving  away,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Remember,  I  am  giving  five 
Ponies  at  one  time^not  just  one  so  you  see 
there  are  five  chances  to  win  one.  Send  in  your 
child's  name. 

THE  PONY  KING,  604  Webb  BWg.,  St.  Pad,  Minn. 

Here  is  one  of  the  Ponies,  with  Buggy  and  Hamens,  that 
I  ?>ve  away.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  own  an  outfit  like 
this?  Couldn't  you  have  a  lot  of  fun  driving  around 
*u  J"""*^''y'  I'  you  want  a  Pony  for  your  very  own, 
the  first  thing  to  do  ia  to  send  me  your  name. 


et  a  Pony.  Don't  wait.  Write 
your  name  and  address  in  the 
corner  below,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  me.  I 
will  then  send  you  the  colored  Pony  Picture 
Circular  Free  and  you  will  have  an  equal  chance 
to  get  one  of  the  Real  Live  Ponies  I  am  going  to 
give  away  soon.  You  stand  just  the  aame 
chance  as  any  other  child  and  it  doesn't  cost 
you  a  cent.  Get  your  pencil  and  write  your 
nama  now. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  HERE  AND  SEND  IT  TO  ME 

THE  PONY  KING,  604  Webb  Bldq.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Please  send  me  the  Free  Pony  Pictures  and  enter 
I    Pony  Club  so  I  will  have  the  same  chance.     I  want  one 
I    are  giving  away. 

My  name  is. 

ip.  O. 

State 


The  Farm  Boy,  the  Hired  Man  and  the  Engine 


RECENTLY  I  heard  a  farmer  make  this  remark:  "I  know 
nothing  about  a  gas  engine,  but  I  bought  one  for  my 
boy  and  it  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  watch  the  boy  and  the  engine  do  the  work." 

We  all  know  the  amount  of  work  which  an  ambitious  boy  will  accom- 
plish in  his  play,  but  if  he  realizes  it  is  real  work  his  enthusiasm  lags. 
A  machine  capable  of  running  under  its  own  power  and  moving  other 
machines  has  a  certain  fascination  for  a  boy,  as  he  finds  pleasture  in 
doing  work  when  he  does  not  have  to  furnish  the  power.  There  are  lots 
of  jobs  on  the  farm,  some  of  them  unusually  hard  ones,  which  the  boy 
is  required  to  do  that  an  engine  can  do  just  as  well  and  at  a  great  deal 
less  cost.  For  instance,  sawing  wood  does  not  offer  many  inducements 
under  the  old  buck  saw  methods.  The  ring  of  a  buzz  saw,  however,  has 
a  sound  which  seems  to  call  all  the  time  for  more  wood  and  in  a  short 
time  a  large  pile  of  cord-wood  is  ready  for  the  ax. 

Pumping  water  is  another  endless  job  and  when  it  must  be  done  by 
hand  it  seems  as  if  the  stock  can  never  get  enough  to  drink,  and  the 
amount  used  in  the  house  Is  almost  unbelievable.  While  I  have  never 
kept  an  exact  cost  of  doing  these  jobs  with  the  engine,  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied that  it  costs  less. than  half  of  what  it  does  in  doing  them  by  hand. 

As  an  aid  to  the  housewife,  the  engine  will  also  be  found  profitable  in 
doing  such  jobs  as  running  the  washing  machine,  the  cream  separator, 
and  the  churn.  In  the  bam  when  it  is  hooked  to  the  feed  grinder,  root 
cutter,  corn  sheller,  fanning  mill,  grindstone  and  other  small  machines, 
the  work  will  be  accomplished,  almost  without  any  effort,  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  hauled  away  to  a  mill  or  done  by  hand  at  a 
greatly  Increased  cost. 

One  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  an  engine  on  the  farm  Is  the 
generating  of  electricity.  This  not  only  means  electric  lights  In  the 
house,  barn  and  wherever  needed,  but  also  the  Installation  of  such  im- 
provements and  conveniences  as  electric  fans,  the  electric  Iron,  electric 
motor  for  the  sewing  machine  and  many  other  little  appliances  in  the 
home,  which,  while  they  may  not  be  necessities,  are  great  conveniences. 
Many  farmers  have  not  been  accustomed  to  these  new  contrivances  and 
perhaps  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  do  without  them  on  account  of 
their  cost.  In  my  opinion  they  are  worth  all  they  cost,  In  m9.klng  the 
farm  a  better  place  to  live. 

A  little  forethought  in  the  construction  of  a  small  suitable  building 
for  doing  these  various  jobs  and  housing  the  machinery  necessary  will 
be  well  repaid.  Very  often  a  groat  many  of  them  can  be  driven  from 
one  line  shaft  and  If  the  engine  Is  mounted  on  a  home-made*  truck;  or 
one  supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  it  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


and  do  any  work  which  It  is  impossible  to  bring  to  the  "pow- 
er house."  At  the  present  time  the  hired  man  on  the  farm  is 
a  big  problem.  You  cannot  find  a  man  every  time  you  want  one,  and 
the  number  of  places  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  desirable  men.  It  is 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  hired  man  will  be  attracted  to  the  farm, 
which  Is  equipped  with  machinery  for  doing  away  with  some  of  thd 
drudgery.  Thus  the  engine  helps  solve  the  labor  problem  not  only  by 
lessening  the  amount  of  labor  required,  but  by  making  the  farm  work 
more  attractive  to  the  better  class  of  laborers. 

Many  farmers  are  buying  autombbiles.  They  have  been  the  great  fac- 
tor In  overcoming  distance  in  the  country  by  bringing  neighbors  closer 
together  and  placing  lecture  halls  and  amusement  places  within  the 
reach  of  the  farmer.  Previous  experience  with  the  small  farm  gasoline 
engine  must  he  given  credit  for  part  of  the  success  which  the  farmera 
have  had  with  their  automobiles.  It  has  been  the  means  of  driving  out 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Farmer  cannot  handle  mechanical  power  with  success 
or  that  he  fails  to  realize  the  good  uses  to  which  it  can  be  placed.  There 
are  few  farmers  who  own  automobiles  who  do  not  have  an  engine  on  the 
farm.  There  are  engines  of  many  sizes  and  types  suitable  for  farm 
use,  and  the  question  should  be  carefully  studied  before  making  a  final 
decision.  Efficiency  should  be  considered  before  the  cost,  and  the  size 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  work  required. 
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Mitchell  Junior  ~a  40-h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


7-Passeneer— 48  Horsepower 
127-incb  Wheelbase 


■■■■■iillllH^^^^^^ 


John  W.  Bate's  Extras 

Which  Make  Mitchell  Cars  Distinct 


Here  are  some  facts  which  you 
should  prove  before  you  buy  a  fine 
car.  Surely  nothing  else  in  Motor- 
dom  is  any  more  important. 

John  W.  Bate  has  for  30  years 
been  a  famous  efficiency  expert.  He 
hasgivenl4year8totheMitchellcar. 

This  factory  is  his  creation,  de- 
signed for  this  single  type.  Our 
present  cars  were  evolved  by  him, 
through  hundreds  of  studied 
changes. 

He  spent  one  year  in  Europe,  to 
combine  in  Mitchells  all  the  best  of 
European  standards. 

So  the  latest  Mitchells,  in  every 
detail,  typify  the  ultimate  efficiency. 

These  Two  Objects 

Mr.  Bate's  first  object  was  factory 
efficiency.  To  build  a  great  car,  in 
the  finest  way,  at  the  lowest  factory 
cost. 

He  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  that 
end.  This  whole  mammoth  plant 
was  built  and  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose. Nearly  every  part — including 
our  bodies — is  built  under  Bate 
methods  here.  And  those  methods 
save  us,  on  this  year's  output,  at  least 
$4,000,000. 

Next  he  applied  efficiency  to  the 
car.     He  made  over  700  improve- 


ments. He  aimed  to  make  the  Mit- 
chell the  finest  of  fine  cars.  And  to 
make  it  a  lifetime  car. 

» 

31  Extra  Features 

His  factory  savings  pay  for  extras, 
which  most  like  cars  omit.  There  are 
31  distinct  features — all  costly  fea- 
tures— which  are  rarely  found  in 
cars.  Things  like  a  power  tire  pump, 
a  dashboard  engine  primer,  a  ball- 
bearing steering  gear,  a  light  in  the 
tonneau,  a  locked  compartment,  etc. 

100%  Over-Strength 

In  the  past  three  years,  part  by 
part,  he  has  doubled  our  margins  of 
safety.  Now  all  important  parts  are 
twice  as  strong  as  needed.  That  is 
proved  by  tests. 


TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell  ~*  roomy.  T-passenger  Six, 

^irith  127-inch  wheelbase  and 

a  highly  developed  48-hors^poiver  motor. 

Price  SI 460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  -^  S-passenger  Six 

on  similar  lines, 
with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-bor8e- 
power  motor— X -inch  smaller  bore. 

Price  SI  150,  f,  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible bodies.    Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


Over  440  parts  are  built  of  tough* 
ened  steel.  All  safety  parts  are  over- 
size. All  major  strains  are  met  with 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

Gears  are  tested  for  50,000  pounds 
per  tooth.  Bate  cantilever  springs 
— used  for  two  years — never  yet  have 
broken.     Not  a  single  one. 

24%  Added  Luxury 

Our  new  body  plant  this  year  gives 
another  big  saving.  That  enables 
us  to  add  24  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
finish,  upholstery  and  t-rimming. 
This  makes  the  Mitchell  the  luxury 
car  of  its  class.  And  all  our  bodies 
are  exclusive,  built  and  designed  by 
our  experts.  .■  ...  ^  . 

Go  See  the  Results 

Go  see  these  extras — extra  fea- 
tures, extra  beauty,  extra  strength. 
Under  other  methods,  such  things 
are  impossible  at  Mitchell  prices. 

See  also  Mitchell  Junior,  which 
ii  nearly  like  the  Mitchell,  but  a 
little  smaller  size.  You  will  agree 
that  no  such  values  are  elsewhere 
shown  in  fine  cars. 

Do  this  now.  In  May  and  June 
we  are  always  oversold. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Serious  Business  ot  Potato  Raising 


^xrHEN  potatoes  are  selling  in  the  Eastern  retail  THOS.   H.  VS^ITTKORN  t^®  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  vQ^^on  the  fertilizer  is  mostly 

W    markets  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  a    bushel  .  applied  in  the  row.     Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate 

it  is  only  logical  that  they  should  receive  a  great  deal     it  would  be  still  more  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  soda  should  not  be  used  until  the  plant  has  sufn- 

of  newspaper  publicity  and  that  the  state  and  federal     acres  will  be  set  out  by  this  method  and  what  the  re-  cient  root  system  to  make  use  of  it  at  once.    Turning 

departments  of  agriculture  should  report  an  unusual     suits  will  be.  under   a   good    clover    sod    and    properly    fitting   the 

Possibly  no  other  crop  will  repay  heavy  fertilization  ground  help  wonderfully  on  the  fertilizer  problem, 
as  well  as  potatoes.    While  commercial  fertilizers  cost         After  planting,  the  work  of  a  potato  crop  just  be- 
more  than  formerly,  potatoes  are  selling  considerably  gins.    We  like  to  go  over  the  patch  with  a  spike-tooth 
higher  than  usual  and  indications  are  that  they  won't 
drop  suddenly  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel  where  they  have 
been  known  to  be,  so  it  will  not  pay  to  stint  on  fer- 
tilizer.   It  used  to  be  thought  that  a  high  percentage 


demand  for  literature  on  their  culture.  WMth  pota- 
toes, as  with  other  crops,  there  are  always  a  certain 
nmiiber  of  growers  who  rush  into  the  business  when 
pii«  OS  are  high,  but  before  they  are  fairly  in  prices 
jre  low  again.  Those  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
stay  in  and  take  the  lean  years  with  the  fat  have  done 


10  to  their  great  advantage.    They  are  fond  of  quot- 
ing the  old   rule— "cheap  seed,   dear  potatoes;    dear     of  potash  was  necessary  for  the  crop,  but  late  ^peri- 
seed,  cheap  potatoes."       Whether  it  will  hold 
good  or  not  this  year  in  the  face  of  so  many  un- 
usual conditions  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  March  14th  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reported  that  there  had  been  188,000 
acres  of  early  potatoes  planted  in  six  Southern 
Btates,  as  compared  with  161,000  acres  in  1916— 
an  increase  of  about  17  per  cent.  This  estimate 
is  l)ased  upon  reports  to  the  truck  crop  specialist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  E:8timate8  from  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina;  Florida,  Ala- 
bama and  Texas,  the  principal  early  potato  sec- 
tions of  the  South.  These  figures,  however,  do 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  resulting  crop 
vin  be  17  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year.  It 
might  be  a  great  deal  over  that  or  it  might  be 
considerably  under,  all  depending  on  wntl  er 
and  other  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
grower. 

A  large  part  of  the  crop  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Stales,  however,  is  yet  to  be  planted,  and  condi- 
tions this  year  seem  to  Indicate  that  any  extra 
care  and  attention  given  to  the  crop  will  be 
time  well  spent,  Pennsylvania  Stat^  College 
has  recently  figured  that  20  per  cent,  of  the 
potato  crop  is  lost  through  different  diseases. 
Growers  who  are  troubled  with  scab  affecting 
the  tul)ers  know  what  an  effect  It  has  upon  the 
Belling  value  of  a  crop.  The  cause  of  this  trou- 
ble (an  live  In  the  soil  from  year  to  year,  but 
appears  to  attack  the  potatoes  worst  when  the 
Boil  is  alkaline.  If  these  organisms  are  in  the 
soil  eleaner  potatoes  will  grow  in  a  slightly 
a(ia  soil  than  in  a  soil  heavily  limed.  When 
the  seed  is  Infected  the  growth  of  scab  can  be 
prevented  by  treating  the  potatoes  before  plant- 
ing. They  should  be  soaked  for  two  hours  in  a 
eoliition  of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  thirty 
gallons  of  water.  The  seed  can  be  placed  in 
bags  and  suspended  in  the  solution,  or  If  a  large 
quantity  Is  to  be  treated  It  can  be  done  by  using 
a  number  of  barrels  and  pouring  the  solution 
from  one  to  the  other. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  different  size  seed  and 
methods  of  cutting  opinions  differ.     We  have 
had  l>e8t  results  by  using  medium  sized  potatoes 
and  cutting  to  two  eye  pieces.    If  one  Is  going 
to  use  a  potato  planter  (and  that  Is  the  only  way  to 
handle  a  large  area)   the  important  point  is  to  have 
the  pieces  fairly  uniform  to  obtain   best  results   In 
planting. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  a  method 
now  being  recommended  to  the  home  gardener  by  the 


Thm  Potato  Plantmr  Eliminatm»  a  Lot  of  Tirmd  Bach* 

ence  has  shown  that  it  Is  not  essential.  Extensive 
experiments  conducted  In  New  Jersey  with  the  Idea 
of  substituting  ordinary  salt  for  the  potash  salts  have 
shown  a  decreased  yield  rather  than  Increase.  South- 
em  growers  are  said  to  use  from  one-half  to  one  ton 
per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  3  per  cent,  nitrogen 


^'  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  whereby  It  Is  possi-  and  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  Maine  and  New  Jer- 
ble,  they  say,  "to  make  available  for  table  use  over  sey  growers  are  also  large  users  of  commercial  fer- 
67.'>  pounds  of  pot'.to  flesh  which,  under  ordinary  con-     tilizers,  while  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  farmers     to  their  sorrow  this  year 


ditions,  would  be  planted  per  acre."    This  they  show 

can  be  done  by  cutting  out  cone-shaped  pieces  of  flesh 

^<h  containing  one  eye  and  weighing  from  one-flfth 

to  one-seventh  of  an  ounce  In  weight.    These  sets  are 

then  to  be  allows  to  cure  until  the  cut  surface  has 

i)eeome  dry,  when  they  can  be  stored  In  a  c^ol  place     require  more  nitrogen  than  clay  soils.       The  great 

or  1)6  started  indoors.    It  appears  to  the  writer  that    thing  Is  to  have  plenty  of  plant  food  within  reach  of 


harrow  at  least  twice  before  the  plants  appear  and 
once  after  most  of  them  have  broken  through.    If  the 
harrow  is  run  the  same  way  as  the  rows  very  few 
plants  will  be  injured  and  the  loss  of  those  few  ia 
more  than  offset  by  the  good  done  in  destroying  the 
small  weeds  just  starting.    At  the  first  working 
with  the  two-horse  cultivator,  if  the  field  is  bad- 
ly infested  with  weeds  or  if  the  potatoes  are 
still    in    a   small    trench,    we    put    on    the    big 
shovels  next  to  the  row  and  throw  a  generous 
amount  of  dirt  over  the  plants.    It  is  surprising 
how  soon  the  young  plants  come  to  the  surface 
again,   but   not   so   the   smartweed   which   was 
buried  at  the  same  time.    From  this  time  on  it 
pays  to  keep  the  cultivator  moving.     With  no 
farm  crop  Is  It  as  true  that  "tillage  is  manure" 
as  with  potatoes.     Care  and  judgment  must  be 
used  In  the  work,  however,  and  the  growth  of 
the  plant  must  always  be  considered.    We  have 
had   men    who    were   doing   root   pruning  and 
thinning  the  new  potatoes  until  we  got  down 
oo  hands  and  knees  and  showed  them  the  dis- 
astrous results  they  were  having.    Deep  at  first 
and  shallower  as  the  plant  advances  is  the  rule, 
but  It  won't  always  be  followed  by  a  new  man, 
so  It  pays  to  watch  how  things  are  going.    Some 
folks  think  they  must  always  cultivate  potatoes 
with  a  one-horse  machine,  but  we  have  had  ex- 
cellent results  with  the  same  two-horse  machine 
which  we  use  for  the  com.     The  object  of  cul- 
tivation is  not  only  to  keep  the  patch  free  from 
weeds,   but  to   keep  the  moisture   In   the  soil 
where  It  can  be  used  by  the  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  potatoes,  which  are  largely  water.    In 
the  case  of  continued  drought  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  cultivation  are  best  seen. 

A   prominent   potato   grower   of   Lehigh   Co., 
Pennsylvania,    W.    H.    Hoffman,    recently    said 
that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  get  larger  yields 
Is  to  cultivate  better,  at  least  twice  as  mucli  as 
Is  generally  done  In  his  vicinity.     He  ought  to 
know  something  al)out  the  matter,  too,  because 
he  has  been  farming  for  thirty-two  years  and 
last  year  he  sold  over  8000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
On  his  220-acre  farm  he  follows  a  rotation  of 
potatoesT  wheat,  grass  and  pasture,  one-quarter 
of   the   farm   being   in   these   crops   each   year. 
Fifty-two    acres    of   potatoes    were    grown    last 
year  and  what  he  sold  were  hauled  direct  from 
the    field.      He    figures   that   the    extra    weight 
which  he  gains  In  this  way,  and  the  saving  in 
handling  the   crop,   make  up  for   the   possible 
chance  of  higher  prices.     He  applies  his  stable  ma- 
nure In  the  fall  to  land  that  Is  to  be  in  potatoes  the. 
following  year  and  about  two  weeks  before  planting 
potatoes  he  applies   666  pounds  per  acre   of  a  high 
grade  fertilizer,  while  he  drills  in,  at  time  of  plant- 
ing, 333  pounds,  making  half  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

Potato  plants  won't  just  grow,  as  we  fear  many 
back-yard  "high-cost-of-llving  reducers"  will  find  out 

The  lowly  potato  bug  Is 


have  the  reputation  of  not  using  enough  for  maximum 
returns.  The  grower  who  Intends  to  depend,  over  a 
period  of  years,  on  his  potato  crop,  will  do  well  to 
make  at  least  a  few  experiments,  as  diffenent  soils 
require  different  fertilizers.     Sandy  soils,  as  a  rule. 


possibly  the  most  common  enemy  of  the  potato  plant 
and  It  was  at  one  time  predicted  that  he  had  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  the  potato  industry.  Instead  of 
that  he  Is  said  to  have  become  the  cause  for  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  spraying  for  Insects.  Paris  green 
applied  in  one  of  several  ways  was  the  first  remedy 
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Live  Stock  as  Hired  Help 

CONDITIONS  seem  to  indicate  this  spring  that  any 
aid  in  solving  the  labor  problem  in  the  country 
will  be  acceptable.  We  were  talking  recently  with 
some  farmers  in  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  who  last 
fall  hogged  off  part  of  their  corn  crop  when  they  were 
unable  to  get  help  to  cut  and  husk  it.  They  found 
results  entirely  satisfactory  and  are  planning  to  do 
the  same  thing  this  year.  Very  often  the  problem  of 
harvesting  a  crop  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  shall  be  planted.  When  help  demands 
three  dollars  a  day  and  the  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer 
is  high,  many  farmers  will  hesitate  to  take  a  chance 
on  being  able  to  harvest  the  crop  after  it  is  grown. 
This  is  where  plenty  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
prove  profitable,  because  they  charge  nothing  for  their 
labor,  board  themselves  and  only  ask  a  tight  en- 
closure during  the  outdoor  season. 

It  will  pay  this  year  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  the 
labor  of  each  man  will  count  for.  the  most  at  harvest 
time.  Possibly  many  dairying  interests  will  turn 
to  beef  production,  more  young  stock  will  be  raised, 
sheep  will  dot  the  pastures  and  the  lowly  hog  will  be 
given  a  wider  range  than  his  board  pen.  Changes 
will  be  worked  out  which  appear  to  demand  the  least 
labor  and  fortunate  are  the  men  or  communities  who 
have  not  put  all  their  dependence  on  crops  demand- 
ing a  lot  of  labor.  We  don't  mean  to  infer  that  live 
stock  can  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  but  we  do 
think  they  will  be  a  big  aid  when  it  comes  to  harvest- 
ing. They  also  have  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  a  field  which  they  harvest  and  leaving  it 
in  excellent  shape  for  succeeding  crops.  Returns  from 
a  crop  marketed  through  good  stock  are  sure  and  very 
seldom  does  the  producer  have  to  suffer  loss  through 
over-production  or  failure  to  secure  a  crop  when  ripe 
for  the  market. 

The  End  of  a  Rainbow   • 

A  PHIL  1st  Is  the  general  moving  day  in  the  coun- 
^^  try.  This  Is  the  time  when  thousands  of  renters 
move  on  to  other  places  which  they  think  offer  them 
a  better  chance,  and  the  men  who  move  in  where  they 
leave  have  the  same  thoughts.  It  is  only  another 
phase  of  the  old  story  told  the  small  boy  about  a  pot 
of  gold  buried  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow.  The  other 
man's  chance  and  condition  always  look  better  than 
those  at  home.  This  is  the  reason  that  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  had  elaborate  booklets  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  on  the 
western  coast  telling  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
In  the  East  and  why  the  Western  States  come  to  our 
eastern  expositions  and  proclaim  the  untold  advan- 
tages to  be  found  In  the  West.  The  fact  that  thou- 
sands answer  these  calls  is  beyond  question,  but 
how  many  are  better  off  because  of  their  change  and 


how  many  fail  is  never  told.  The  successes  which 
are  reported  come  from  men  who  would  win  no  mat- 
ter where  they  are  located. 

True,  the  railroads  have  had  an  influence  In  always 
making  the  opportunity  appear  at  some  distant  place. 
There  unquestionably  are  opportunities  in  many 
places  and  new  country  must  be  developed,  but  suc- 
cess is  more  dependent  on  the  man  than  the  environ- 
ment. Numberless  cases  could  be  cited  where  farm- 
ers have  moved  away  looking  for  opportunities  and 
the  men  who  took  their  places  have  developed  riches 
where  they  thought  none  existed.  Sometimes  this  has 
been  due  to  a  change  of  system,  sometimes  a  change 
of  crops,  but  never  a  change  of  land  or  climate.  Some 
folks  fail  to  realize  that  the  "world  do  move,"  as  old 
Uncle  Jasper  said,  and  they  want  to  stand  still  trying 
to  fit  their  fathers'  or  grandfathers'  methods  to  pres- 
ent day  conditions.  Possibly  it  is  a  change  from 
dairying  to  trucking  (or  vice  versa),  growing  of 
special  crops  or  better  marketing  methods  which  of- 
fers your  opportunity  at  home  where  all  your  interests 
are.  In  any  event  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day, 
but  means  a  gradual  evolution  to  changed  conditions. 
The  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  thoughts  open  and 
can  adapt  himself  to  circumstai\ces  as  they  come  is 
never  looking  for  opportunities  away  from  home  and 
keeping  always  on  the  move. 

Money  to  Make  More  Money 

A  GREAT  deal  is  heard  these  days  regarding  the 
new  farm  loan  act  and  the  possibilities  of  bor- 
rowing money.  We  have  wondered  how  many  of  our 
readers  have  ever  gone  to  their  banker  and 
after  telling  him  as  much  about  themselves 
and  their  business  as  appears  to  be  necessary 
under  the  new  act,  have  been  refused  a  rea- 
sonable loan.  A  banker  when  making  a  loan 
is  said  to  test  every  applicant  with  the  three 
C's — Character,  Capital  and  Capacity,  and  if  the  test 
is  satisfactory  a  loan  is  made.  What  the  character 
test  consists  of  every  one  can  readily  understand. 
When  it  comes  to  the  capital  test  the  banker  wants 
to  know  how  much  of  your  own  money  is  already  in- 
vested in  the  business,  for  its  bearing  on  your 
stability.  As  to  capacity,  he  wants  to  know  how  you 
are  fitted  to  invest  the  money  you  are  asking  for.  If 
he  has  found  out  before  that  you  are  able  to  finance 
matters  to  advantage  your  request  for  a  little  more 
money  will  not  be  refused. 

Plenty  of  working  capital  In  the  spring  Is  a  good 
thing  to  have  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  can  be  profit- 
ably invested  in  any  well  conducted  farm.  Some  peo- 
ple have  an  unwarranted  fear  of  going  into  debt 
and  often  plod  along  with  insufldcient  equipment  and 
inefficient  tools,  hoping  to  some  day  have  the  money 
to  buy  better.  Why  is  it  not  better  to  do  as  all  other 
business  men  do,  borrow  the  money  to  get  the  im- 
proved machinery  and  then  pay  the  interest  on  it 
while  it  is  earning  its  cost  for  you.  Surely  time  saved 
ard  better  results  obtained  from  their  use  will  pay 
the  interest  and  each  year  wipe  out  some  of  the  debt. 
What  if  the  railroads  had  waited  until  the  earnings 
from  their  small  steam  locomotives  made  enough  to 
electrify  their  lines,  or  what  if  the  cities  waited  until 
the  horse  cars  paid  for  the  trolleys.  This  Is  the  great 
problem  of  productive  investment  which  can  be  prac- 
ticed profitably  in  a  small  way  by  every  one  who  Is 
a  producer. 

Getting  Closer  Together 

THERE  is  a  movement  brev/ing  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  in  which  The  Practical  Farmer 
wants  to  co-operate  and  which  we  think  all  persons 
who  consider  Philadelphia  their  market  would  do  well 
to  boost.  We  have  reference  to  the  proposed  bridge 
over  the  Delaware  river  between  this  city  and  Cam- 
den. This  project  has  now  been  talked  about  for  just 
fifty  years,  and  it  ought  by  this  time  to  have  a  fairly 
good  start.  The  first  plans,  in  1867,  were  based  on 
using  Smith's  Island,  then  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
opposite  Walnut  street,  for  a  pier,  but  as  this  ob- 
struction has  long  since  been  removed  a  single  span 
will  now  be  necessary.  This  might  have  seemed  Im- 
possible to  our  grandfathers,  but  In  these  days  of 
aeroplanes,  submarines,  skyscrapers  and  tunnels  we 
are  apt  to  look  on  such  a  feat  as  rather  a  simple  en- 
gineering matter.  It  was  only  last  month  that  the 
longest  arch  in  the  world  was  thrown  open  to  traffic 
on  I>ong  Island.  This  was  the  Hell  Gate  bridge  with 
a  span  of  1016  feet  10  Inches  and  carrying  four  rail- 
road tracks  (which  incidentally  completes  a  continu- 
ous steel  track  from  Maine  to  California). 


A  Philadelphia  to  Camden  bridge  would  give  south. 
em  Jersey  a  most  wonderful  development,  which 
would  broaden  the  home  market  and  also  make  it 
more  advantageous  to  enter  the  Philadelphia  market 
As  a  means  of  increasing  motor  traffic  between  the 
two  states  its  effect  is  hard  to  realize.  Travel,  how. 
ever,  always  broadens  the  traveler,  so  Its  influence 
ought  to  be  for  good.  Finally,  whatever  tends  to  bind 
our  people  together  as  a  nation  rather  than  separate 
them  into  states  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
one  who  sees  beyond  his  own  doorstep. 

Governor  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  In  his  recent  in- 
augural  address  came  out  squarely  for  this  bridge 
movement.  The  selection  of  General  Geo.  W.  (Joethals, 
who  built  the  Panama  Canal,  to  be  at  the  head  of  all 
engineering  work  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  speaks 
well  for  the  success  of  this  project.  It  only  remains 
now  for  Pennsylvania  to  meet  matters  half  way  and 
a  start  will  be  made. 

To  Our  Pennsylvania  Readers 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  we  suggested  that  our  Penn^ 
sylvania  readers  would  serve  their  state  and  help 
themselves  by  saying  a  good  word  right  now  for  Penn. 
sylvania  State  College.  There  is  now  before  the  Ap. 
propriations  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature  a  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000  for  maintenance,  new  build- 
ings, stock  and  extension  work  for  this  Institution, 
and  it  is  extremely  important  that  this  bill  be  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor  without 
reduction  of  amount. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  appropriations  during  past 
years,  combined  with  the  great  growth  In  number  of 
students,  has  caused  the  needs  of  the  college  to 
accumulate  until  now  it  is  imperative  that  much  be 
immediately  provided  for,  or  the  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  college  will  radically  lessen. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  has  no  endowment  and 
receives  no  income  except  from  state  and  federal 
appropriations,  if  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  work 
that  no  other  educational  institution  in  this  state  un- 
dertakes— especially  in  its  agricultural  courses,  in 
which  it  has  assumed  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  with 
the  best  institutions  in  the  country  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  extension  work  done  by  this  Institu- 
tion is  also  exceptionally  effective  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  more  and  more  in  a  practical  way  be 
of  real  use  to  the  farmer  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  state  and  nation.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  ten  years  from  1906  to  1916  more  students  were 
graduated  from  the  school  of  agrrlculture  than  during 
the  entire  period  from  1860  to  1906;  and  still  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  increases  so  that  with  the  present 
facilities  the  college  is  unable  to  take  care  of  all  who 
desire  these  courses. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  deserves  the  firm  sup- 
port of  the  legislature  and  Governor  of  this  state,  and 
our  Pennsylvania  readers,  as  citizens  and  farmers, 
should  let  their  representatives  know  of  their  interest 
in  the  making  of  this  full  appropriation.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  it! 

Your  Front  Yard — Your  Show  Window 

GENERAL  Introduction  of  the  automobile  and  the 
building  of  good  roads  have  put  an  added 
premium  on  the  appearance  of  country  residences  and 
their  surroundings.  Thostf  who  pass  your  door  today 
are  not  always  your  near  neighbors,  but  those  from 
the  next  county,  and  very  often  from  the  next  state. 
To  them  the  front  yard  is  the  show  window  of  the 
farm  and  upon  It  hangs  your  reputation  as  a  careless 
or  painstaking  home  builder.  It  Is  not  expected  or 
desired  that  alll  farm  homes  should  be  "show  placet," 
but  a  little  care  as  to  how  things  look  will  often  make 
the  difference  between  an  attractive  and  unattractive 
place.  The  grounds  need  not  be  elaborately  planted 
or  laid  out  in  park  style,  but  a  few  shrubs  and  flowers 
and  a  bit  of  lawn  about  the  house  always  add  to  its 
appearance.  In  your  travels  haven't  you  ever  notifod 
the  difference  in  the  looks  of  the  grounds  about  the 
houses?  The  attractive  ones  are  not  always  the  larg- 
est, neither  are  all  the  small  ones  attractive.  Mi^h 
depends  on  the  owner  and  his  attitude  toward  such 
a  seemingly  unimportant  matter. 

A  small  quantity  of  flower  seed  In  a  few  weeks  (an 
work  a  wonderful  transformation,  while  vines,  ever- 
greens or  shrubbery  can  be  made  to  screen  objec- 
tionable outbuildings.  We  must  not  count  on  the 
women  folks  to  do  it  all,  however;  it  must  be  a  part- 
nership job,  but  if  given  the  right  start  Mother  Nature 
will  do  more  than  her  share. 


Eaited  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 

All  arttcles  for.  or  questions  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed  "The  Garden. 
I'lirmer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. ^^^ 


The  Practical 


It 


With.  My  Correspondents 

Bedding  and  Growing  Sweet  Potatoes. 
^"I  Intend  to  bed  about  100  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes.    I  will  not  have  enough 
horse  manure  for  hotbed  for  this  extent. 
What  can  I  substitute  for  horse  manure 
t3  make  a  heat?    How  will  com  shucks, 
straw    and    green    pine    brush    answer? 
Please  give  me  all  the  information  you 
can  about  bedding  and   growing  sweet 
I)otatoes.    I  saw  In  another  paper  where 
a  man  said  he  prepared  his  bed  well  and 
spread   an    Inch   of   horse   manure   and 
bedded  the  potatoes  right  on  this,  and 
covered  with  another  inch  of  the  manure 
right  on  the  potatoes,  and  then  covered 
with  soil.     What  do  you  think  of  this? 
What   varieties   of   sweet    potatoes   are 

best?" 

The  common  method  here  among  the 
smaller    growers,    Is   to   make   a    slight 
hotbed  with  about  10  inches  of  manure 
in  an  excavation  and  cover  It  with  soil, 
and  on  this  bed  the  potatoes  and  cover 
Avith  more  soil.    Then  the  bed  is  thickly 
covered  with  pine  leaves  from  the  forest. 
This  cover  Is  removed   daily  In  sunny 
weather.     Many  of  the  larger   growers 
here  and  In  eastern  Virginia  use  frames 
and  hotbed  sashes,  which  are  far  better 
than   the   first   named   plan.     The  man 
who  bedded  on  an  Inch  of  manure  and 
covered  with  another  Inch  was  merely 
vasting  the  manure,  for  he  did  not  have 
bulk  enough  to  heat  and  the  potatoes  do 
not  need  manure  except  for  Its  warmth 
below  them. 

The  best  way  to  make  your  manure  go 
farther  will  be  to  gather  a  good  lot  of 
oak  leaves.    Make  the  excavation  for  the 
bed  2  feet  deep  and  pack  it  nearly  full 
of  the  oak  leaves  well  tramped  down. 
Then  mix  more  oak  leaves  with  your 
manure,  pile  it  near  the  bed  and  when 
it  heats  turn  it  over  and  repile  and  when 
it  heats  again  put  it  on  the  bed  from  4  to 
C  inches  deep,  and  at  once  cover  with  3 
inches  of  sandy  soil  or  pure  sand.    Make 
the  bed  about  6  feet  wide,  and  it  will  be 
better  to  have  a  frame  and  use  cotton 
cloth  in  lieu  of  glass,  but  the  pine  straw 
will  answer.    Put  a  thermometer  in  the 
bed  and  note  the  rise  of  the  heat.     If  it 
gets  about  85  do  not  bed  until  it  falls  a 
little.    Bed  the  potatoes  just  so  as  not  to 
touch.    Use  no  potatoes  that  show  any 
brown  blotches  on  the  skin;  that  Is  the 
starting  point  of  the  rot.    The  oak  leaves 
when   heated   will   hold   a   gentle    heat 
longer  than  the  stable  manure. 

As  to  varieties,  those  that  would  be 
best  in  one  section  or  in  one  market, 
would  not  do  In  another.  Those  who 
grow  sweet  potatoes  to  sell  in  the  North- 
ern cities  always  grow  the  dry  yellow 
varieties  like  the  Big  Stem  Jersey,  Gold 
Skin,  Nansemond,  etc.  For  the  home 
market  In  the  South  there  Is  no  demand 
for  these,  as  Southern  people  want  the 
soft  and  sweeter  yamt  varieties,  such  as 
Nancy  Hall,  Hayman,  Norton  Yam  and 
others.  The  people  of  the  Northern 
cities  boil  or  steam  the  potatoes,  and  a 
Southern  yam  will  not  submit  to  that 
sort  of  cooking,  but  must  be  baked  or 
roasted. 

The  bedding  must,  of  course,  be  done 
weeks  before  it  Is  safe  to  set  the  plants 
in  the  fleld,*and  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April  is 
time  enough.  My  method  of  bedding 
differs  from  that  commonly  practiced.  I 
use  an  ordinary  cold  frame  and  glass 
sashes.  A  layer  of  clean  sand  is  placed 
in  the  frame  and  the  potatoes  are  bedded 


on  this.     They  are  then  covered  with  2 
Inches  or  more  of   the  same  clean  pit 
sand.    The  bed  Is  then  well  watered  with 
tepid  water  and  the  sashes  put  on.    Tbe 
glass  is  kept  perfectly  close  until  there 
are  signs  of  sprouting.    Then,  of  course, 
some  air  must  be  given,   and   the  bed 
never  allowed  to  get  perfectly  dry,  and 
all  watering  is  done  with  tepid  water.    I 
get    better    rooted    and    more    healthy 
plants  in  clean  sand  than  in  soil.     The 
sprouts  are  made  in  any  event  from  the 
stored   up   food   in  the   potato   and  not 
from  any  outside  plant  food,  and  they 
make  better  roots  in  sand  than  in  any 
other  material. 

The  land  must  be  well  prepared  before- 
hand and  the  fertilizer  In  the  furrows 
over    which    the    beda    for    setting    the 
plants  are  to  be  made.       In  the  large 
sweet  potato  growing  section  of  eastern 
Virginia  it  is  the  common  practice  to 
rake  up  and  haul  on  the  potato  land  dur- 
ing  the  winter  the  dead  leaves  and  rot- 
ten mold  from  a  pine  forest  and  sprearf 
it  all  over  the  land  to  be  plowed  under. 
A  far  better  method  is  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  the  previous  fall  and  thus  have  a 
winter  cover  crop  on  the  land,  and  the 
clover  turned  under  will  make  a  far  bet- 
ter preparation  than  the  laborious  rak- 
ing,   hauling    and    spreading   the   trash 
from  the  forest. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  the  one  crop  for 
which  shallow  plowing  is  to  be  preferred 
to  deep.     We  want  to  have  the  rooots 
chunky  and  short  rather  than  long  and 
crooked,  and  a  rather  hard  bottom  under 
the  potatoes  tends  to  make  them  of  bet- 
ter marketable  shape.    After  turning  un- 
der the  organic  matter,  shallow  furrows 
are  run  out  3  feet  apart,  and  in  these 
furrows  is  applied  about  500  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  fertilizer  with  but  a  moderate 
percentage  of  nitrogen  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  phosphoric  acid  and  some  pot- 
ash, if  available.     Where  the  materials 
can  be  had  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
cotton  seed  meal  and  16  per  cent,  acid 
phosphate  will  make  the  best  fertilizer, 
as  the  meal  carries  nearly  2  per  cent, 
of  potash.     I  prefer  to  pull  the  plants 
and  set  them  at  once  in  tubs  of  water, 
carrying  them  to  the  field  in  buckets  of 
water  and  setting  the  plants  with  drip- 
ping roots.     They  are  set  on  the  low 
ridges  made  by  throwing  a  furrow  from 
each  side  over  the  furrows  in  which  the 
fertilizer  is  placed. 

Cultivation  is  done  entirely  with  the 
cultivator.  In  my  boyhood  k  was  the 
common  practice  to  use  the  hand  hoe 
llberallly  In  the  sweet  potato  patch  and 
to  pull  up  the  soil  into  high  hills  or 
ridges.  We  have  learned  that  that  was 
a  waste  of  labor  and  resulted  in  worse 
shaped  potatoes.  I  am  often  asked  4' 
the  vines  should  be  pulled  loose  from 
the  soil  where  they  are  apt  to  root.  I 
have  never  found  any  advantage  in  this, 
for  the  leaves  should  never  be  damaged 
In  any  way,  as  they  are  the  means 
through  which  the  plants  make  the  potar 
toes,  and  if  the  plant  foods  in  the  soil 
are  balanced  it  does  not  matter  how 
rank  the  vines  grow. 

To  make  a  later  crop  for  wintering 
over  for  the  spring  bedding,  make  cut- 
tings of  healthy  vines  and  plant  them 
in  August  and  cultivate  just  as  the  early 
crop.  These  late-grown  potatoes  keep 
more  easily  than  the  earlier  crop,  and 
make  far  better  bedding  stock  than 
small  potatoes  culled  from  the  general 
crop. 


Growing  Gladiolus  Corms.  —  "Is 
profitable  to  grow  gladiolus  bulbs?" 

That  depends  on  the  man  and  his  skill. 
There  is  a  host  of  people  growing  gladi- 
olus corms  and  selling  them.  Some  use 
the  horticultural  publications  to  adver- 
tise their  product  and  others  simply  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  floral 
commission  houses.  If  you  have  a  light 
mellow  soil  of  good  fertility  and  have  a 


knowledge  of  the  work  and  are  familiar 
with  methods  and  varieties,  and  then 
make  a  reputation  through  advertising, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
make  the  gladiolus  or  any  other  popular 
plant  a  success.  But  experience  keeps 
a  dear  school,  and  you  had  better  learn 
all  about  the  gladiolus  by  growing  on  a 
small  scale  before  attempting  the  mar- 
ket production. 
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The  implements  that  get 
bigger  farm  and  garden  crops 


INo.  25 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the 
usual  acreage  with  Planet  Jr  implements. 
They  are  so  ingeniously  designed  and 
scientifically  constructed  that  with  greatest 
ease  they  do  thorough,  rapid  cultivation. 
Over  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners 
^se  them  to  save  time,  lighten  labor, 
and  get  a  better  yield.  Fully 
guaranteed. 


.^ 


Planet  Jrs 


No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined   HUl  and   Drill  Seeder, 
Double   and  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

will  work  two  acres  of  ground  a  day.     It  is  a  great  tool 
for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,    or  large-scale  ^, 
gardener.     Is  a  perfect  seeder  and  combined  double  ^j^ 
and  single  wheel-hoe.     Unbreakable  steel  frame. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single- 
wheel    hoe    made.      Its    light    dural^le    construction 
enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the  cultivation 
in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
We  make  32  styles  of  wheel  hoes  and  seed- 
drills — various  prices. 

New  72.page  Catalog,  free! 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action 
and  describes  orer  70  tools,  includina 
Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse- Hoes. 
Harrows.  Orchard-  and  Beet-Culti- 
vators.    fVrite  for  it  today f 


No.  17 


S  L  ALLEN'  &  CO  Box  T71 1     PhiUddphia 


AN  ALL  WOOL  SUIT    O^  1  O  I 

Absolutely  Guaranteed     <P  X  X^  I 

If  you  cannot  come  to  our  | 
factory  in  person,  write  for 
samples,  fashion  plates  and 
self-measurement  blanks. 
We  sell  direct  from  factory 
to  wearer — single  garments 

at  wholesale  prices — and  $5  to  $8 
saved  over  retail  prices  on  ever^ 
suit  or  overcoat  you  buy.  Style,  Fit 
and  Fabric   Right. 

A  guarantee  for  Wool, 
Wear  and  satisfaction 
— or  your  money  back! 

J.  SALSBURG 
SONS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Comer  Ninth  &  SAtMom 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Trade 
Mark  Ree- 


V.  S.  Pat 
Office 


Bone  &  Moat 

Fertilizer* 


r 


Ennches  the  soil    Increases  the  profits 

has  proven   its  superiority  beyond 
question  during  1916 — producing 


1 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  questions  relatinsr  to  soils  and  tlieir  Improvement.  Held  crops  and  the 
use  of  lime.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  "iSoilii  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


bumper  crops 
without    potash 

on  all  sorts  of  soil. 

Nothing  meets  present  day  con- 
ditions so  well  as  Berg's  Bone  and 
Meat.  Its  use  assures  best  results 
on  potatoes,  com,  vegetables 
of  all  sorts  and  grain. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eatablithed  1873 

Ontario  St,  near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

in    unoccupied    territory.       Write    for 
our  Special  Proposition  "A". 


Depth  of  PJowJng  for  Corn 

A   subscriber   asks   us   to   discuss   the 
depth  of  plowing  for  a  heavy  clay  soil. 
This    is    an    important    question    to    all 
farmers  on  any  kind  of  soil.    It  has  been 
recognized  for  a  long  time  that  the  depth 
of  plowing  determines  to  a  large  extent 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  active  fertile 
soil  of  a  field  is  that  which  is  ordinarily 
turned  by  the  plow.     Below  this  depth 
the  soil  is  less  thoroughly  aerated  and 
contains  less  available  plant  food.  Hence 
any  means  by  which  the  "top  soil"  may 
be  increased  in  depth  is  good  soil  man- 
agement.   The  most  economical  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  plow  a  little  deeper. 
Deep  plowing  may  be  done  to  better  ad- 
vantage  for   crops   like   corn,   tomatoes 
and  potatoes  than  for  small  grains.      In 


or  near  the  hill  of  corn  the  tendency  is 
for  the  roots  to  gather  near  the  mass  of 
available  plant  food  instead  of  distribut- 
ing widely  through  the  soil  as  they 
would  under  ordinary  conditions.  This 
lessens  the  resistance  of  the  plant  for 
enduring  drought,  for  the  reason  that 
the  roots  of  the  plant  do  not  have  such  a 
wide  space  to  draw  upon  for  moisture. 
Also  under  this  method  of  application 
the  dry  weather  may  cause  the  Qorn  to 
burn,  due  to  the  concentrated  plant  food. 
It  is  a  common  experience  of  corn  grow- 
ers that  fertilizers  when  applied  in  the 
hill  often  cause  the  plants  to  grow  rapid- 
ly for  a  time  and  then  a  reaction  sets 
in,  with  the  result  that  the  crop  often 
fails  to  fulfill  its  promise  as  shown  by 
tjie  early  growth.     When  fertilizers  are 
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SEED 


r\  N  E     quality 
^^   only  and  that  the 
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CRowN 

GvFRAI  ISI 

DRILLS. 


Combine 
lightest  draft 
with  greatest 
8  trength. 
Sow  any  seed, 
from  buck- 
wheat to  kidney  beans.    Both 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds  can  be  instantly 
adjusted.    Power  from  both  wheels — no 
6ide  draft  or  loss  in  turning.     The  only 
drill  that  will  handle  damp  or  sticky  fer- 
tilizer   successfully.      AU-steel    frame- 
wood  or  steel  wheels.     Hoe,  S«nglc  Disc 
and  Double  Disc  Styles— for  every  pur- 
pose.  'We  also  make  Crown  Traction 
Sprayer,  Lime  Sowers  and  Grass 
Seeders— backed    by    33  years 
manufacturing   experience. 
Write  for  catalog-today! 

CrownMTgCo. 

7   Wayne  St. 
PheiP9,N.Y> 


best  obtainable. 
Northern  Grown  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Gras*  Seed  above  99.50%  Pure. 
Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch,  etc  • 

^00/4  Oaf  c  bright,  thoroughly  redean- 
OceU  V/ai»  ed,  grain  weighing  46  lbs. 
and  enormously  productive. 

C0«#l  Ct\rn  -^"11  stocks,  best  8  varieties. 
.JV/CU  V/UI II  Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  or 
the  dllo,  average  germination   above   96^. 

^^H  Prkf afn^C  pedigree  Stock  from 
tJVCU  r  UlallHSJ  selected  Seed.  Ev  .-y 
bu8lu>l  from  Ueida  (bat^'ere  free  from  bllgut. 

Plbble'a  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Dibble's 
New  Book  on  AlfalfaCulture  and  ten 
samples  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds— FREB 

EpWARD  F.DIBBLESEEDGROWER 

Box  E  HOIfEOYE  FAIXS.  N.Y. 

Dibble's  Seed  Farms  compriiing  na«rly  3000 
•ere*  are  headqaarteri  for  Farm  Seada. 
Orar    100.000    baihali    in    itoek. 


IJ;J 


HighestGrddeObtainable 


KRAUs 

*^^  PIVOT  AXIE 


THE  oritirul  Pivot  AxW.  ■  >li(ht  fool  prn-  ^^^^^' 
lurr  movn  both  ttw  thovrli  afxi  «hr«lf  miKntly  to  the 
njht  or  l«ft  Width  bttwrrn  fanft  in»t»nily  adjuMtd  while 
machine  >•  m  motion.  Horw*  rurnuh  power. iinver  oaly  Mcefs. 

Cultivates  Hillsides,  Uneven  Land 
and  Crooked  Rows  , 

Simpl<«t  in  eonttnielion— leaet  number  of  p«ru— fwHhinc  le 
let  out  of  order.  Steel  frame  AU  caMioft  malleable  iron. 
Every  part  accratibU  Buill  for  wear  and  work.  Li«ht  draft 
and  perfrct  balance  Made  in  hith  and  low  wheel  aad  KRAUS 
PIVOT  GANG     Can  be  equipped  with 

The  Akron  Fertilucr  Distributor 

The  greaint  improvement  in  recent  yt»n.  Appliet  rnmiir 
cial  ferttticer  while  cultivatuif . 

OUR  BOOKLET  coouuii  moM  up-to-date  and  val- 
uable information. 

SEND  rOH  IT  TODAY 


^Jj^^'  THEAKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO 


(A  A 

\pUALlT   ' 
4/V  ^     '. 


^* 


[ORE 
lONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    AgenU  -.vanted. 

Tkt  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Seed  Com  ?**•<*■  Vellow  Dent.  Earlv  Leam- 

«t^«rf!ir^t       '"5  *"♦*  ^*'"*  <^*C  Sample.,  and 
caUtoguf  frw.    Theo.  Bubt  A  Sons,  Melrose.  Ohio 


Planting  Onion  Seta  on 

a  clay  soil,  particularly  if  it  is  covered 
by  a  sod,  it  is  well  to  plow  one-half  to 
one  inch  deeper  than  usual.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  total  depth  should 
not  exceed  8  or  9  inches  at  the  maxi- 
mum. When  the  ground  is  turned  for 
corn  each  rotation  the  depth  of  plowing 
may  be  slightly  increased.  It  will  not 
do  to  turn  up  too  much  of  the  subsoil 
at  one  time.  The  subsoil,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  in  time  takes  on  the 
character  of  the  other  top  soil.  Another 
reason  for  deeper  plowing  is  that  the 
surface  or  feeding  soil  will  contain  more 
moisture  during  the  growing  season, 
thus  enabling  the  plant  to  withstand  the 
drought  more  readily.  If  it  is  desired  to 
increase  rapidly  the  depth  of  plowing  in 
a  clay  soil  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter.  The 
action  of  the  frost  will  tend  to  break 
down  the  stiff  clay  subsoil  that  has  been 
upturned  and  little,  if  any,  bad  effect 
will  be  noted  in  the  crop  the  first  year. 
Ordinary  clay  soils  should  be  turned  to 
the  depth  of  7  to  8  inches  eventually. 
The  more  organic  matter  that  can  be 
turned  under  during  the  process  of  In- 
creasing the  depth  the  better,  as  thi.s 
aids  greatly  in  changing  the  crude  sub- 
soil to  a  condition  favorable  to  plant 
growth. 


How  Shall  We  Apply  Fertilizers 
for  Corn  ? 

The  methods  of  applying  commercial 
fertilizers  on  land  for  corn  are  changing 
quite  rapidly.  Formerly  It  was  consid- 
ered the  best  practice  to  apply  the  fer- 
tilizers in  the  hill  or  in  the  drill  row  at 
the  time  the  com  was  planted.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  results  by  practical 
farmers  has  led  to  the  conclusion  thai 
there  are  conditions  where  this  method 
may  not  be  satisfactory.  For  example, 
when  the  fertilizer  is  placed  in  the  hill 


a  Nmw  Jmraty  Truck  Farm 

put  on  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  before 
planting  or  drilled  in  with  a  wheat  drill, 
the  plants  grow  continuously  from  the 
start  and  are  not  affected  by  dry  weath- 
er.    The  corn  roots  more  than  overlap 
the  space  between   the  rows,  and   any 
plant  food  that  Is  applied  broadcast  will 
be  found  by  the  com  plants.    Personally, 
I  prefer  to  use  a  disk  wheat  drill  in  ap- 
plying fertilizers  for  corn.     The  fertiliz- 
ers are  then  put  at  any  depth  desired, 
although  for  corn  about  3  inches  is  sat- 
isfactory.   The  disk  drill  is  used  before 
the  final  harrowing  of  the  land,  so  that 
the  drill  also  serves  to  put  the  ground 
in  order.    When  used  In  this  manner  the 
application  of  fertilizers  is  not  an  extra 
operation.     Farme^-s  are  fast  coming  to 
the  opinion  that  fertilizing  com  in  the 
hill  Is  a  mistake.     It  may  be  supposed 
that  less  fertilizer  is  needed  If  applied 
in  this  way,  but  the  grower  is  deceiving 
himself.  The  poor  policy  of  hill  fertlllza- 
tion   Is   seen   in   those  localities   where 
Crimson  clover  or  vetch  is  seeded  as  a 
catch  crop  In  corn  at  the  last  cultivation. 
A  poor  stand  is  generally  secured  except 
near  or  on  the  hill  of  corn,  showing  that 
the  residue  of  plant  food   benefits  the 
clover  but  little.     I  have  seen  Crimson 
clover  fields  where  the  previous  crop  had 
been  tomatoes  fertilized  in  the  hill.    The 
only  clover  to  be  seen  was  tufts  at  regu- 
lar distances  apart  each  way,  showing 
exactly   where   the   tomato   plants   had 
stood. 


Hofhnan's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained  —  not  Bprouted  — 'xiund— white — 
WJigrh44to  48  lbs.  per  measured  bushel-un- 
clipped.  The  grains  here  shown  are  the  fa- 
mous Shadeland  Climax"— a  tree  oats— havo 
yielded  100  bushels  per  acre— the  mostattrac- 
tive  oats  shown  at  San  Francisco  Exposition 
—you  never  saw  nicer  oats.  "Shadeland  Clf- 
max  are  early— ruat-resistant-do  not  lodge. 
Other  oata  varieties,  both  of  the  "tree"  and 
side"  type— all  heavy  yiclders. 

Hoffmao's  1917  Farm  Seed  Catalof 

offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  tells  how 
to  firrow  them.  Specializes  in  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans,  Field  Peas.  Seed  Potatoes.  Clovers 
and  Seed  Corn,  for  silage  and  cribbinjf. 
Hoffman  s  Catalog  is  sent  free  with  oats  and 
other  samples  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

,      ^   A.  R  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

LanduvUle,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


tfomoMte  LiKK  AmtMfn 


Lima  tpread 
.with  the  HAD. 
'Err>nomic^'  lime  spreader  it 
worth  many  times  more  than  lime  spread 
by  hand  or  a  machine  thai  spreads  in 
rows.  Goes  ou  evenly  in  a  perfect  sheet 
and  not  in  lumps  and  chunks.  Puts  it  where  the  cnp  ran 
ret  it.  No  gearing  to  wear  out.  Positi  ve  force  feed.  Ad- 
justable from  nothing  to  8.400  pounds  of  lime  per  una. 
Eight  foot  length.  Don't  waste  lime  and  time  and  In)  or 
by  hand  spreading. 

Don't  buy  a  Drill,  Cultivator.  Harrow.  Lime  Spreailir. 
PnUto  Digger  or«ny  other  piece  of  Farm  Machinery  bcf.ie 
writing  for  our  special  catalog  State  what  machine  yuu 
want  iinfl  give  ymr  dealer's  name. 

Bench  A  Dromgold  Co.,  ISM  Sixth  Ave..  York.  Pa. 


p^of  Cabbage  Plants 

Grown  In  the  open  field,  strootr  and  hardy,  will 
make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  hot 
houBe  Krown  planta.  Price,  600  for  f  1.25;  lOCO  fur 
$2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000  to  4(0(»  for  |1.G<); 
60«M)  to  «000  for  11.2.5;  10,000  and  over,  fl.OO  per  lOOO. 

Piedmont  Plant  Co.  ^ro^l\.iil\^VJX^r: 


Preparing  for  Alfalfa 
In  answer  to  inquiries  made  ob  to  the 
advisability  of  the  spring  seeding  of 
alfalfa,  the  agronomist  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
states  that  this  practice  is  sometimes  a 
success,  but  more  often  a  failure.  As 
there  is  usually  sufficient  water  supply 
for   spring  seeding,   the  weed   problem 


RFFS 

SEED 


SOOOBonheUoztra 
selected  and  anre 
to  Brow.  Finoat 
qunlity.  aOloadiDK 
varieties.  Highest 
yieklers.  Best  show 
com.  Wonderfol  anai- 
_  _  .  U(«eom.  Alao ae«d oats, 
barley,  alfalfa,  timothy  Samples  on 
request.   I'^OO  acraa.    Wr<t«  fur  catalug. 

V.  M.  SCUFF  A  torn.  Nv  Carlltl*.  0. 


90-Acre  Farm,  $1,800 

On  Creek  Off  Chesapeake 

widow  must  sell.  Only  l^i  miles  to  vlIlaRe:  74  spp'* 
trees,  pears  and  peaches;  2-Btory  house  and  barn; corn, 
poUtoes,  alfalfa,  tomatoes  and  strawberries  are  our 
money  makers.  Oysters  and  fish  are  plentiful,  A 
wonderful  poultry  country.  |800  down  and  easy 
terms.  For  doulls  see  page  81.  "Our  New  Bprin*  CbJ- 
»?^;;  .^""i^,"*;  ^IPy  mailed  free.  E.  A.  8TR0CT 
FARM  AOKNCY.  l5ept.  1880,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  FhD*- 


FOR  SALE 


Japanese  buck- 
wheat, cow  peas, 
soy    beans,    etc. 


April  1, 


1917. 
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horomes  the  limiting  factor.  Since  the 
ds  are  more  difficult  to  control  in 
!ir  spring  than  in  the  summer,  alfalfa 

annot  compete  with  them,  hence  spring 
seeding  of  alfalfa  ordinarily  is  not  ad- 
^Isable.  A  nurse  crop,  such  as  oats  or 
barley,  is  sometimes  Bu.ccessfully  grown 

ith  alfalfa.  It  tends  to  tAeck  the 
^ecds  by  its  rapid  growth,  but  this  ad- 

'  ntage  is  more  than  offset  by  the  check 
given  the  young  alfalfa  plant  in  taking 

way  from  it  the  water  and  plant  food 
If  needs  and  sometimes  in  shading  too 
much.  The  condition  of  the  soil  with 
reference    to     moisture     and     fertility 

hould  be  carefully  considered  before 
using  a  nurse  crop.  If  it  is  sown,  one 
bushel  of  oats  or  barley  to  the  acre 
should  be  used.  Preferably,  the  nurse 
crop  should  be  cut  for  hay  before  it  ma- 
tures. As  a  rule,  the  practice  is  not 
recommended.  Any  one  contemplating 
the  spring  seeding  of  alfalfa  should  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  weed  growth 
will  very  probably  prevent  a  good  stand. 
As  August  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
alfalfa,  how  to  handle  a  field  until  that 
time  is  often  a  problem.  The  New  Jer- 
sey agronomist  advises  that  a  combina- 
tion of  oats  and  field  peas  makes  an  ex- 
cellent crop  for  this  purpose.  This  mix- 
ture can  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  l^/i 
bushels  of  oats  and  IV2  bushels  of  peas 
to  the  acre  early  in  the  spring.  It  grows 
best  in  cool,  moist  weather.  It  is  ready 
to  cut  for  hay  about  a  month  before  the 
tlrao  for  alfalfa  seeding.  After  it  is  har- 
vested the  ground  can  be  plowed,  and 
harrowed  every  week  or  ten  days  to 
Iteep  down  the  weeds  and  conserve  the 
moisture.  Thus  the  land  does  not  lie 
idle  for  a  long  period,  and,  since  the  pea 
is  a  legume,  nitrogen  is  added  to  the 
soil  A  fair  yield  of  oat-and-pea  hay  is 
two  to  three  tons  to  the  acre.  The  crop 
is  especially  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
needs  more  hay  than  usual.  As  a  rule, 
Canada  field  peas  should  be  Inoculated 
when  sown,  if  the  ground  has  not  al- 
ready grown  them.  Although  the  peas 
may  make  considerable  growth,  the  ni- 
trog*^n  content  will  be  lower  when  they 
are  not  inoculated,  if  they  had  not  been 
grown  in  the  soil  previously. 


land  may  be  prepared  as  for  alfalfa  and 
the  clover  seeded  during  the  month  of 
August.  It  would  be  well  to  lime  the 
land  in  advance  of  the  seeding  and  use 
about  250  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre.  Sow  about  18  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre. 


Kllmlnatlnar  Commercial  Fertlllaera. 

— K.  H.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  writes  :  "My  inten- 
tion is  to  convert  my  farm  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Into  a  hog  farm,  feeding  for  the  market.  Do 
you.  In  your  opinion,  think  that  with  a  three- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  rye  and  clover,  pastur- 
ing the  clover  off  with  hogs  and  applying  lib- 
eral quantities  of  stable  manure  each  year  one 
could  eventually  eliminate  the  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer  V'*^ 

One  might  do  without  any  commercial 
fertilizers  by  establishing  a  good  rota- 
tion and  using  plenty  of  manure,  but  it 
would  not  be  good  soil  management. 
Manure  is  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid, 
although  it  contains  practically  the  same 
percentage  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  In 
other  words,  all  manure  is  unbalanced 
with  respect  to  the  proportions  of  plant 
food  it  carries.  The  most  profitable  re- 
sults will  be  secured  by  applying  200  to 
250  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre 
per  year  on  the  grain  crops  in  addition 
to  the  stable  manure.  Also,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  land  sweet  by  lim- 
ing. Your  rotation  should  work  well 
for  hog  farming. 


Put  Your  Richest  Land  to  Work 

This  is  the  year  to  pull  stumps.  There 
is  al)soiutely  no  doubt  about  that.  Farm 
pioducts  are  high,  and  are  apt  to  stay 
higli  for  several  years.  There  is  btg 
nionoy  in  the  land  now.  Think  of  it 
yourself.  Your  stump  land  is  the  rich- 
c.«^  land  you  have.  It  does  not  need 
fertilizer.  It  is  virgin  soil.  For  ages 
it  has  been  accumulating  leaf  mold  and 
(iecaying  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
i»  gold   mine. 

If  you  have  stump  land  or  woods,  put 
it  to  work.  Every  available  acre  means 
increased  profits.  No  farmer  today  can 
actually  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  loafer 
stump  land.  This  period  of  high  prices 
demands  the  work  of  every  bit  of  land 
you  have.  Clear  every  bit  of  your  stump 
land.  It  ought  to  pay  you  big  profits 
the  very  first  year  and  for  years  to  come. 


^•Mpk  E.  Holland,  nilford,  Delaware. 


Queries  Answered 

Growing:  Sweet  Closer.  —  W.     A.     R., 

t  on 'J^^.I^r- ^r'"'**'' =  "Please  give  me  Informa- 
to  «..^  '^  /i?'"5.  *'^*«'  clover— the  proper  time 
tl.^  i.!^;.i*°*«'Jl'*'*  *<*  "o*^  and  preparation  of 
with  ?*^  ^''*t  •*•«<»  ot  a  crop  can  I  gow 
cl.vir  Li''*  *?  *<*  realljte  a  return  while  the 
KTu?  T"]  .  ^^  •*  »<^  •>^t  to  sow  alone? 
>>hat  kind  of  fertilizer  shall  I  user- 
Sweet  clover  may  be  seeded  at  once  in 
"\^,  ^heat  as  is  the  common  practice 
L  <?  1  ^^^^^^'  Land  that  is  to  be 
seeded  to  oats  may  be  seeded  to  sweet 
Clover  at  the  same  time.  If  sown  with 
ine  above  crops  no  fertilizer  other  than 

It  t  k"*""'^^®**  ^^®  S^^^^n  w**l  be  needed. 
'I  IS  best  to  use  the  scarified  or  scratched 

nr.H  '  ^^-**  ^***  germinate  more  quickly 
Thl  ""'^^''"^ly  ^han  the  untreated  seed. 
» ne  NV  hite  sweet  clover  is  the  best  type 
10  grow.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  seed 
'^lui  a  nurse  crop  as  indicated  above  the 


Potato  Raising 

(Concluded  from  page  199) 

found  and  has  long  been  the  standard. 
Arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  one  pou^d 
of  the  powder  or  two  pounds  of  the  paste 
to  50  gallons  of  water  will  be  found  just 
as  effective  and  will  remain  on  the  foli- 
age longer.  Last  year  we  put  our  spray 
barrel  In  the  one-horse  two-wheel  cart, 
then  rigged  four  nozzles  at  the  back  so 
that  with  one  to  drive  and  one  to  pump 
to  apply  the  arsenate  of  lead  we  could 
make  short  work  of  the  bugs.  It  is  hard- 
ly fair  to  speak  of  potato  bugs  without 
mentioning  the  old-time  tin  can  and 
kerosene  method  of  attack.  Where  the 
small  boy  Is  available  this  will  help 
solve  the  problem,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  each  female  can  lay  from 
1000  to  2000  eggs. 

Of  recent  years  early  and  late  blight 
have  secured  such  a  hold  on  the  potato 
crops  in  some  sections  that  without 
proper  spraying  for  these  diseases  the 
crops  would  not  be  profitable.  The  old 
adage  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  was  never  more 
true  than  In  this  case,  as  no  spray  has 
yet  been  found  which  will  cure  blight 
after  It  has  a  good  start.  The  only  way 
to  do  Is  to  keep  the  plants  copper-plated 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  from  the  time 
they  are  4  to  6  Inches  high.  The  mix- 
ture is  made  same  as  for  orchard  use 
and  is  applied  w.th  field  sprayers.  Three 
pounds  of  quick  lime  and  two  pounds  of 
bluestone  are  used  to  make  50  gallons  of 
spray.  The  bluestone  Is  dissolved  In 
warm  water  In  an  earthen  or  wooden 
vessel  and  poured  into  about  half  the 
quantity  of  water  desired  for  the  spray. 
The  lime  Is  slaked,  made  Into  milk  of 
lime  and  added  to  the  dissolved  blue- 
stone.  More  water  Is  added  while  the 
whole  .mass  Is  stirred  and  fitted  to  go 
through  the  spray  nozzles.  Large  grow- 
ers now  use  power  sprayers  for  this 
work  and  are  able  to  cover  from  four  to 
ten  rows  on  one  trip  across  the  field. 
By  adding  arsenate  of  lead  to  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  the  Colorado  beetles  are 
killed  at  the  same  time  the  blight  pre- 
ventive is  put  on. 

As  in  everything  else,  It  Is  well  to 
have  faith  in  the  potato  crop.  No  one 
has  ever  been  known  to  grow  300 
bushels  to  the  acre  If  he  believed  150 
bushels  his  limit.  Seed  and  planting 
cost  are  about  equal  in  all  cases,  but  it  is 
the  extra  attention  In  various  ways 
which  counts  when  digging  time  comes. 
The  grower  who  had  a  thouSiand  bushels 
on  hand  the  first  of  this  year  was  indeed 
fortunate  and  he  won't  soon  lose  faith 
in  the  crop  which  ranks  sixth  in  agri- 
cultural importance  in  this  country. 
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Own  a  Better  Cultivator 

BUY  an  International  cultivator  because  it 
will  cultivate  cleaner  and  injure  less  corn. 
Look  the  machine  over  first  and  you  will  prove  to 

your  own  satisfaction  that  the  Intematipnal  is  a 
couple  of  jumps  ahead  of  anything  else  on  the  market. 

The  International  line  of  cultivators  is  complete.  It  includes, 
besides  the  regular  line  of  rigid  cultivators,  pivot  pole  and 
pivot  axle  machines  with  parallel  gang  movement,  combina- 
tion riding  and  walking  cultivators,  two-row  cultivators,  and 
an  excellent  line  of  walking  cultivators.  Extra  heavy  gang 
equipment  can  be  obtained  for  use  in  hard  clay  soils.  A 
great  variety  of  shovels  is  available,  and  sizes  can  be  had  from 
the  2-inch  "Bull  Tongue"  to  a  5-inch  corn  plow. 

Study  the  wheels  —  the  life  of  any  farm  machine.  The 
rims  are  concave,  the  spokes  are  large  and  oval  in  shape  to 
resist  side  thrust  and  cast  solidly  into  the  hub  under  tension. 
Every  spoke  supports  its  share  of  the  load,  and  will  stand 
up  under  the  hillside  work  much  longer  than  the  average 
flimsy  cultivator  wheel. 

Intamational  cultivators  are  light  draft  and  easily  handled. 
Any  boy  that  can  drive  a  team  can  climb  on  an  International 
cultivator  and  do  good  clean  work  in  the  average  corn  held. 
Write  us  for  interesting  catalogues. 

Internatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

^w  w^  %.  ^^  0»e»r»«rateO 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion        Daeriaff        McCermick       Milwankao       Osborae       Plaao 
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J^r/i/izejns 


YOU  know  ^vhere  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GKXDD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  aH 
'round  investment 

Front  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta.  Oa.     Jacksonville,  Pla.      Greensboro,  N.C.      New  Orlean*.  La. 
i4ashviUe,  Tenn.        Baltimore.  Md.        Chlcaco,  HI. 
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Use  NATCO  Drain  TQe— Last  Forever 

r*^*^?f**1**f*  pee<J«  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tUe  ara  mada  of 
best  Ohio  clay.  Choroocbly  hard  l>uni«d.  Don't  have  to  div  'em  ap 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  !or  prices.  Sold  In  carload 
'?u,    Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMl'EKISH- 

ma  ^         I  ■<.        n      '^ ^  ABLE     SILO.    Natco    BuUdln«    Tile    and    Netcu    Sewc»     Pipe. 

Natioiial  Fire  Proofing  ComfMUiy  •  \xn  futton  BuUdingp  Pittoburgh,  P^ 
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TKE  PRACTICAL   FARMER 


April  1,  1917. 


BABY  V„;r  CHICKS 

A  liiuite<l  uuml)er  Idf  April  iHt  delivery  at  fl'i.iH)  per 
100  full  count  ami  safe  delivery  Kuaranteed.  Ured 
fro'iu  vigorous,  heavy  laying,  parent  Block  witU  good 
lieiid».  small  combB,  long  oody  and  low  tails.  Place 
yciur  order  at  once  and  write  us  for  last  seasons  win- 
Diiiga  of  our  "Young  Strain"  of  single  comb  White 
Leghorns.  DonaiiKiier  Farm  9Iid<lleburK«  !*»• 


nilTTVDniPC    Alvlnlan  strain,  from  260  to  309- 
DUl  lERvUra  pug  jn^nH,  15  eggs,  fi.OO. 

11/     U/V  AiynATTEC  Regal  strain,  pen  average  2W>, 
If.   fW  I/tllUVl  lEiS  15  ,.(rjrH,  (1.75;   per  100  fKOO; 

WDIA  RUNNER  DUCKS  ''  '^^^k^-^ee.""'''"' 

WOOUVIEW  FARM,  Harlinffen,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Eggs  for  hatching,  »().00  per  100. 
CHESTERBROOK  FARMS.  Berwyn,  Pa. 

CHEAP,    HATCHING 

E/-^  ^^  o  Good  stock;  eggs  per  15,  |1.00;  60,  ♦2.7.'>; 
V*  V*  "3  KM),  (.1.00.  Barred  Korks.R.  C  W.  I.ej« 
horns.  Also  a  few  clK.ice  K.  C.  lied  cockerels.  12.00 
each.    JOSEPH  9IIL.LEB.  IiI€IiDA£.K,  PA. 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  inquiries  and  requests  In  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  Of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 


Sunshine  Strain  K'  White  Leghorns  fo^.^se 

Twelve  hundred  breeders,  llecords  up  to  2.''>8.  2..500 
Chicks  every  week.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Sunshiue  Poultry  Farm.  Rid«r(>ly,  Md. 

dT^^^^  f  ^rCU^,.w%m  Barred  White  Rocks. 
Barron  LregnOrnS  Breeders  ♦a  each.  Chlcks 
|12.(i0  per  100.  Eggs  ffi.OO  per  100.  fL.'io  per  15.  Three 
hundred  acres  range,  forty-five  years  In  lumlneHs.  <'ir- 
culiir.    Kastkrn  Hborb  Nukhkriks,  Denton,  Mi>. 

ruirVC  Broiler.  Be  each;  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
bniwl^a  Leghorns.  7c  each;  B.  P.  Rocks  and  B. 
Miimrcas.  8c  each;  Wyaudottes  ami  RedH,  10c  each  for 
June  delivery.  Only  |1  required  with  order.  Cat.  free. 
Kcyatone  Hatchery.  Dept.  80.  Richfield.  Pa. 

"The  Million   Egg    Farm" 

guarantees  chicks  alive  to  you  and  every  hiit'liing 
egg  fertile.  Full  details  free.  Rnnoo«*UM  Poultry 
Farm,  Box  4,  Browua  91111m,  New  Jersey. 


TI  ID  W  U*  YQ  '"*^  head  selected  hreeders  for  sale. 
lUlxlVE^IO  Bronze,  Narragansett,  liourhon 
Rods,  WhiteH  and  Blacks.  Grown  on  separate  farm.s. 
Vigorous,  healtliy  hreeders,  ttnest  quality.  rcaHonulile 
prices.     Write  today.     Cbu.  If rCUve,  Box  &,  New  Loodon,  0. 

Bronse    Turke.TH, 


EGGS 


IVlMminotta 
Barred    Pl.vui«»ufii  RockN. 

.Send  for  cin-ular. 


ii.  W.  Tllton  A  Mon,  B.  D.  1,  CIay«vllie,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Buil  leghorns  ,,"0%  your  stock, » sou 

win  pay  vou  to  get  our  mating  list  of  trapnested  pedi- 
greed buffs.      A.  H.  HiNKouK  A  SON,   Du  Bois,  Pa. 

IPI^/^Q  from  l>eHt  20  VKriettes  thoroughbred  poul- 
ts WO  trv.  Rocks.  Wyan.,  RadH,  Orp..  I^g..  Min., 
Brah..  Ham.,"Anc.,  Hon..  15  eggs.  tl.iHi;  .W,  (:i..K);  ido, 
iH.M.    Catalog  free.     H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 


Rr    D    I    D«Hc  Bred  to  lay.  Blue  ribbon  winners 
•  V«  B»  ■•  nCIIS  llagerHtown.    Wllmlnu't- n,   etc. 
KggH?fl.'2.5  perMand  up.  Free  booklet.  W.«.Morner, 
Catalpa  Pnnltry  Farm,  OrttyMbnrff,  Pa. 

BITFF  B4»4'K  Cockerels  —  Hens  — Pullets.  Fine 
H|)eiimenfl,  bred  from  Madison  Square  Garden— Bos- 
ton  winners.  Sure  to  produce.  Winners.  Fine  layers. 
KgKS  for  hatching.      FIRliD,  Nomera,  Conn. 

«*/^^Q  from  birds  hatched  from  "Youngs"  best 
K^\9Xf^  pens.  No  utility  stock,  strictly  exhibition 
as  ray  show  record  jiroves.  Prices  will  surprlRe  you. 
J.  C  Tbomnu,  Box  A,  Beaver  NprlnvM,  Pa. 

|t|||nvA  .50,000  chicks  for  1917.  8.  C.  White  and 
wniwIVw  Brown  Leghorns,  Riirred  Rocks  and  broiler 
<hitUH.  7c  each  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Booklet  free.   Cyclone  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richlleld,  Pa. 

f)«PRCI.4E.TT  BBKKDKB -High  class  Barred 
Kocks.  Choice  geese,  i^tock  and  eggs.  Many  pleased 
customers.  Illus.  catalog.  K.  B.  Souder,  Souderton,  Pa. 

While  IV.TMndottea.  Great  winter  layers;  hatch- 
ing eggs,  (l.'i'i  inr  15.  Al.so  Toulouse  goose  egus,  .Six; 
each.  John  S.  Breniieman,  Dept.  3,  l.anca8ter,  R.  7,  Pa. 

ROME    COMB    BRD    ANB    WIIITR     BOCK 

chicks  and  e^gs.    4'ii«l«»in  llitl«-lilnK  our  Hp<-cialty. 
t:.  M.  «'E.¥.ni-:B.  Box  F,  Olney,  Phlla. 

V^f^f^^  13  P^T  15  from  Barred  Rock  bens  with 
K^\fSf^    certifir-d  re<'ords.   mated  to  males  from 

2.V>eg|4  lien.  Ct.ARK.\(K  Yoi'NO,  SWEKTWATKB.TKNN. 


Wlilte  Boek  and  White  Orplnston  Chieka 

1.5c  each.    Bred  for  eggs,  also  chicks  from  mixed  farm 
Hocks,  |10  |)er  100.  Isaac  F.  ({rifflth,  R.2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  lT^c1f^''''i^/°'""* 


guaranteed. 


>eilvery 
John  Siegrlst,  Box  73,  Bird-In-Hand.  Pa. 


Turkey  Eggs  Prepaid.  M.  Bronze,  B.  Reds  and  Narra- 
gansettn  93.50  per  12;  Brd.  Itk.  ckrs.  |1  per  16.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  C.  A.  Caldwell,  R.  1,  Jacobaburg,  O, 

Rahv  rkli»kc  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
DdUy  VlUCaS  h.  j.  Rpd,.  w.  l.egliom8,  |12to»16 
Clrcnlarfree    |)er  HO.  J.  W.CoNNORH.Kewell,  N.J. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


**ill»pf**  Anrnnac    -^  ^^  <'f^<^  strain  of  hustling 

/tlCn      /tllCUIIdS    -winners.      Circular    for    the 

asking.      H.  n.  BLARE,   IIONESDALE,  PA. 


80  BEMT  BBEEBM  POI'LTBY.  Stock  and 
eggs,  Low  price.  I{l<<  new  llluMfrnled  circular  fr<>e. 
He«  It.  John  E.  Heatwole,  llarrlaonbnrar.Va. 


White  I^evhorn  Eirr*  and  Chleka.  World's 
greatest  winter  laying  strains.  Get  our  prices  before 
you  buy.    If  elaon  Bro*.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


H.  C.  Black  Minorca  and  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  bred  to  lay. 

Eggs    1.5.  tl.f"0;  10".  15.00.    Cockerels,  ('i.co  each. 
Thoa.  E.  Eberaoie,        ■        C^arrollton,  Ohio. 

Cyphher's  strain  S.  C.  W.  LegbomR.  1  year  old  b«i« 

mated  with  cockerels.     60  eggs.   93;  100,  95;  500,  923. 

THOn.  H.  RABHN,  Cretiton,  Ohio. 

Ee«H.  Black  and  Wh*tc  Langshans,  I>ight  and  Dark 
Brahmaa.  B.  P.  RocK,  Pekin  Duck.  White  African 
Gulnea«,91MpOTl6.-Vr»pald.  M.  H.  MYKRS.Kdom.Va. 

HVanlPd  to  hpaP  *"*™  owner  of  farm  or  onlm- 

nauicu  w  llCdr  proved  land  for  sale. 

O.  O.  Mattson.  a>l8  C?edar  Ave..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

White  HoU&nd  Turkey  Eggs 

F.  Tdckkr.     MerrynooK.     Nkw  Bbumhwick,^.  j. 

EGGS  fJ<»JP«rl5:92.00per40.  From  Brah^Tir 
K^\^\^i7  Rocks,  Reds  2o  I>>ghom  eggs.  91.00 
CaUlogue  Free.     S.  O.  Kkai.kr.  C«x)perrhitr«,  Pa. 

iMMknr*  UylBg  Leghorns  SlSTde^S.'JiS.-  t^r 

Farmers'  Foundation  Flocks,  e.  q.  tj^mtlmg,  Bcaaia*,  r.t. 


To  Double  the  Egg  Yield 

For  about  three  years  the  editor  of 
this  department  has  urged  upon  readers 
the  necessity  for  improvement  in  breed- 
ing, as* well  as  suggesting  that  better 
conditions  of  housing  and  feeding  would 
amply  repay  the  poultry  culturist  for 
any  extra  time  or  expense. 

Now  that  there  is  almost  every  pros- 
pect that  eggs  next  fall,  winter  and 
spring  are  going  to  be  higher  (at  least 
as  high)  than  this  past  fall  and  winter, 
is  it  not  imperative  that  whatever 
hatches  made  from  now  on  be  from  bet- 
ter birds? 

It  is  not  too  late  to  hatch,  not  by  a 
good  deal— and  it  only  requires  four 
days  after  mating  to  secure  80  per  cent, 
fertility,  all  other  conditions  being  equal 
— therefore  the  purchase  of  a  vigorous, 
healthy  male  and  the  selection  of  a  few 
heavy  laying  females  from  your  own 
flock  will  worlc  wonders  in  raising  the 
egg  yield  of  the  entire  flock,  the  young 
males  going  into  your  breeding  pens 
next  spring.  The  pullets  from  these 
matings  will  open  your  eyes  to  things 
never  thought  possible  before.  Let's  talk 
the  matter  over  just  as  it  is,  from  your 
side  and  from  mine.  I  am  willing  to 
confess  just  about  the  don't  know  side 
of  it  as  you  are. 

For  twenty-three  years  I  have  raised 
poultry — until  ten  years  back  I  regarded 
hens  as  layers  only  from  what  I  had  ac- 
complished myself.  When  I  had  my  first 
100  hens  I  thought  that  I  was  a  wonder 
because  I  secured  42  eggs  in  one  day  (it 
was  in  December).  The  following  fall 
I  had  exactly  the  same  experience  I  al- 
ways had  in  previous  years,  a  few  eggs 
in  November,  a  few  more  hi  December, 
very  few  over  the  previous  month  in 
January,  and  did  not  really  begin  to  get 
any  real  quantities  until  the  latter  part 
of  March,  when  every  layer  began  to  sit. 

Naturally  I  unwillingly  accepted  the 
truth — I  knew  nothing  about  the  egg  get- 
ting game,  never  dreaming  that  breeding 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  case  or  that 
my  methods  of  feeding,  care  and  housing 
could  be  improved  upon.    By  pure  acci- 
dent I  ran  across  an  advertisement  of  a 
book  claiming  to  tell  how  to  secure  200 
eggs  a  year  from  a  hen,  the  author  be- 
ing a  minister.     Probably  many  of  our 
readers  know  of  the  book  and  the  author. 
If  you  do,  well  and  good;  if  you  do  not, 
I  shall  not  tell  you,  for  many  reasons. 
The  minister  was  correct;    it  could   be 
done,  and  I  did  It  just  as  he  did  it,  loith 
those  hens  that  were  capable  of  produc- 
\ing  200  or  more  eggs  hy  the  right  of 
hiTcdity.    Some,  such  a  big  some,  of  my 
hens  vould  not   lay  30  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  you  "fess  up;"  how  far  have  you 
gone  to  prove  what  your  hens  can  do? 

To  me,  when  I  bought  the  book,  trap 
nests  were  unknown — I  selected  what  I 
thought  were  good  layers  by  size  alone, 
six  of  them,  housed  them  in  a  neat  little 
coop,  scratching  shed  adjoining,  and  fed 
the  way  the  book  said.  In  a  week  every 
bird  ate  out  of  my  hand.  I  lived  with 
them,  almost  slept  with  them  and  re- 
ligiously counted  and  recorded  every 
egg.  Two  laid  over  200  eggs,  one  laid 
around  135  and  three  laid  less  than  40! 
But  my  average  for  this  small  flock  was 
So  per  cent,  higher  than  my  flock  of 
94  birds! 

Never  in  my  life  waa  I  so  severely 


shaken  mentally.  I  knew  nothing  of 
heredity;  breeding  was  of  little  conse- 
quence from  my  viewpoint  because  I  had 
no  thought  that  egg  production  depended 
upon  anything  other  than  feed;  just 
more  feed,  more  eggs.  All  of  us  know 
that  the  8-quart  cow  eats  just  as  much 
as  the  1 8-quart  cow;  that  the  race  horse 
does  not  consume  any  more  feed,  if  as 
much,  as  the  plow  horse. 

My  awakening  came  quickly;  if  there 
were  200  egFs  in  "a  particular  hen  her 
progeny  should  be  equally  as  prolific. 
Wrong  again,  but  I  did  not  know  it, 
though  I  was  on  the  right  track.  Later 
I  learned  that  this  200-egg  hen's  off- 
spring must  have  both  parents  with  the 
same  inherited  power,  or  force,  or  some- 
thing. Clearly,  if  the  mother  of  a  male 
bird  was  a  good  layer,  this  male's 
female  offspring  would  be  good  layers, 
too.  As  a  result  of  these  "discoveries" 
(for  they  were  as  diamond  mines  to  me 
then)  I  thought  of  laying  contests  to 
prove  my  theories  and  they  have  been 
proven  beyond  dispute. 

Getting  down  to  the  point  in  question, 
my  confession  is  that  of  many  past  and 
present  day  poultry  raisers  and  the  soon- 
er more  confessions  are  made  the  quick- 
er the  money  will  come  from  better 
breeding,  etc. 

Don't  confess  out  loud,  if  you  don't 
want  to — take  yourself  out  to  the 
chicken  house,  look  the  birds  square  in 
the  face  and  tell  It  to  them.  They  won't 
understand  you;  many  of  them  will  be 
sorry  for  the  confession  because  they 
will  part  company  with  an  indulgent, 
liberal,  but  very  unwise,  owner;  and  you 
will  be  the  gainer. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  trapnested — 
perhaps  you  feel  you  haven't  the  time. 
Take  It;  it  pays.  Surely  you  know  some 
of  your  good  layers  by  sight;  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  them.  Place  them 
in  comfortable  quarters;  give  them  a 
good  laying  ration  and  mate  them  to  a 
male  whose  mother  was  a  good  layer. 
Probably  half  of  the  female  result  of  this 
mating  will  be  good  layers.  You  can 
prove  it  with  a  few  trap  nests  next  fall 
and  winter.  Save  their  brothers  and 
mate  them  to  good  layers,  secured  by  the 
trap  nest.  If  you  wish  to  postpone  your 
confession  till  next  year,  your  public 
confession,  I  mean,  do  so,  but  you  owe  it 
to  yourself,  your  finances  and  your 
means  of  a  livelihood  to  make  It  sooner 
01  later. 


Optimism  Is  a  great  thing  to  conjure 
with — of  course,  you  cannot  feed  chick- 
ens on  it,  but  an  optimistic  mood,  even 
when  walking  around  the  chicken  yard, 
seems  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  egg 
yield.     Ever  try  it? 

Speaking  of  optimism,  did  you  ever 
drop  a  hat  or  apron  full  of  eggs? 


No  More  White  Diarrhea 

"I  have  been  raising  poultry  for  forty- 
five  years  and  never  had  much  trouble 
except  from  white  diarrhea.  Sometimes 
I  have  lost  my  entire  incubator  hatch 
with  this  dread  disease.  Two  years  ago 
a  friend  told  me  what  wonderful  things 
lOWlTE  Chick  Tonic  had  done  for  her 
chickens  so  I  sent  a  dollar  money  order 
to  The  Wight  Co.,  Dept.  592,  l^amonl, 
Iowa,  for  two  fifty  cent  boxes  and  I  want 
to  say  the  result  was  wonderful.  I  used 
it  about  eight  weeks  and  raised  over  six 
hundred  chicks  and  never  lost  one.  I 
did  not  even  have  a  droopy  one  in  my 
fiock  and  I  will  never  try  to  raise  anoth- 
er hatch  of  chickens  or  turkeys  without 
lOWITE  Chick  Tonic."— Mrs.  H.  E. 
Blythe,  Unionville,  Mo.— Adv. 


I 


r  Kerr  s  Guaranteed 
I  BABY  CHICKS 


The  quality-valu*  standard  for 
years.    Better-than  ever  for  1917, 
but  •till  sold  at  "before-tbte-war"  prices. 
Kerr's  Chicks  are  big,  husky  and  healthy 
Ixom  free-range  flocks  of  breeders  which 
are   selected  for  business    ability.     Will 
make  bia  profits  for  you  this  season  when 
eggs  and  table  poultry  bring  high  prices. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Chick  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  now.    Learn  how  Kerr's 

breeding  flocks  are  selected  and  managed. 
How  the  chicks  are  hatched  in  our  great 
incubators  which  hold  200,000  eggs.  How 
packed  and  shipped.  Read  the  liberal 
Kerr  Guarantee  which  protects  every 
buyer.  Study  the  practical  chapter  on 
chick  growing  which  tells  exactly  how  to 
successfully  manage  chicks  from  shell  to 
maturity. 

ff^e  matt  the  big  book  immediatelj)  upon 
receipt  of  your  reauest. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 
O  Frencbtown,  New  Jetser 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

8.  C,  White  Leghorns.  Vournr 
and  Barron  straliiB.  Fine 
stock  and  great  layers;  „„„! 
better.  Eggs,  91.26.  v,-  k  ,;«* 
Chicks.  92  dozen,  912,  loo;  dellvl 
ery  guaranteed. 

J.  S.liAtJPT  FARM.  EASTON.  PA. 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  bett  hesTyeftg 
strain*  of  Redl,  Rncki,  I<«ehnrns.  Wvandottes. 
Cochins,  etc.  FUEE  IIOOK  tella  how 
to  make  more  money  from  poultry. 

W.  r.  niLLPOT,  Bos   4.   Freaebtewa.  N.  i. 


tiKKHK  ANI>  nrrKH.— Largest  collection  in  the 
U.  H.  500  head  for  sale,  I>arge.  vigorous  farm  grown, 
selected  breeders,  reasonable  prices.  Toulouse.  Enib- 
dens,  Brown  Chinese,  Africans.  Ducks  —  Pekln, 
Rouen,  Aylesburys.  Colored  Muscovys.  White  Mus- 
covys,  Cayugae,  Indian  Runners,  Buffs  and  Calls. 
Every  farmer  should  grow  geese  and  ducks.  They 
are  money  makers  for  you.  Write  today. 
Ctaaa.  McClave,  Box  5,  N«w  l>ondon,  Oblo. 

Australia  —  New  Zealand  —  England's 

Greuteot  laying  strains  8.  C.  white  Leghorns.    Tlior 
oughly  aci'liniated  and  Americanized  (imported  before 
the  war  liegan.)      Egg  and  chirk  circular  and  preclne 
catalog  (Utility  Facts)  sent  Free. 
Old  Hickory  Leghorn  Yaoda,  Box  7.  Altoona,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Oolden  Wyandotte.  Light 
Brah  mas.  Leghorns,  Langshans,  and  Orpingtons. 
Farm  grown  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Price  quality, 
reosonabla  prices.  fVOO  bead  for  sale.  Buy  yonr  stock 
from  a  veteran  breeder.  Write  today. 
Chaa.  M<><'lfkv«,  Box  S,  New  Eiondon,  Oblo. 

and  eggs  from  our  blue 
ribbon  winners.  Tliey 
lay,  win  and  pay.  Ordfr« 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


booked  f«ir  spring  delivery,  seven  varieties,  circular 
free.   E.  R.  Hummer  ACo.,  R,  D.  B,  Frenchtown.  N.J. 

TIFFANY'S    Superior    Chicks   That    Live 

silver.  White  and  Columbian  NVyandottes,  s.  ('.  R.  I. 
Beds.  918.0U  per  100: 9165  per  lOOU.      I'ekln  an<t  Koiien 
ducklings.  30  cents  each;  926  per  100.      Cataloirne. 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm.  R.  35.  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

Tiii*kf»v  Fnnc  strictly  fresh  from  large  selected  M. 
lUFRCy  Cyys  Bronze,  W.  Holland,  Narraransett 
and  Bourt>on  Beds,  good  as  In  America.  93.75  per  13 
by  expresHorparpei  jiost,  prepaid.  Safe  arrhal  guar- 
anteed.   Ff.  BI.  Caldwell,  Jaoobabury,  Oblo. 

CIJ  T  ^  V   Q    I^RB    and    Breeding    Rtock. 
*»  »  v.*  «V  ^  AH    Leading  Varict**-*. 

Order  now.    Hafe  arrival  guaranteed.      Booklet  froe. 
Iloark  Hatrberles,  Box  80,  Tlflln,  Oblo. 

rrfC  M.  Bronie,  B.  Red,  Narragansett,  W.  Holland 
EUtl^  |n,7,5  ner  12.  B.  P.  Rocks.  8.  C.  R.  I.  \<<  d 
rhickeu  eggs  9l-25  per  16.  All  eggs  prepaid  by  mail  or 
express.     Walter  Bros.,  Powbatan  Point,  <». 

F4»BNAI..E.  Pairs,  trios,  pens;  all  varieties.  RocUh, 
Kt'ds,  Wyandottes,  I^eghorns,  Orpingtons.  Andaiusians. 
Camplnes.  Hamburgs,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geexe. 
Prices  low.      Ralph  H.  Rabt.  R.  6,  MUlersburg,  O. 


E«ICm,  IS,  fl.OOt  SO.  93.00.  Thoroughbred  Roc  ks, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Hamburgs,  Leghorns,  19  varlPti«. 
Also  Brahman,  flrplngtooN,  Houdans,  Campinen.  :v>th 
year.    Catalogue.    8.  K.  Mohr,  CoopsaaBL-HO,  Pa. 


Buff.  White  I>eghorns.  8.  C.  R.  T.  Reds,  Eggs  90c  per  15: 
ll.iW  per  30;  94.00  per  100.  8.  (.'.  Black  MlnorcKs.  Moitlrt 
Anconaa  9LC0  per  15:  91.75  per  80;  9.5.00  per  100.  Cata- 
logue free.    John  A.  Roth,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


flaw  nM  rklaka  for  "ale.  10  Varieties.  8tron(, 
Uay  Uia  bmOKl  healthy  hatched.  Circular  fr«». 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery.  DepC  F.  New  Waabington.O. 

»0  Varle(l«s.  Poultry,  plgeonf>,  dogs,  ferrets,  giilne* 
pigs,  hares  etc.,  folder  free.  Colore<l  descriptive  6ii  \>aKt 
book— 10c.    B«rsey*s  Pet  Fama,  Telford.  Pa 


NPi:<'KI.Kl>  MITimEX.  The  bird  of  today.  HeiH 
for  circular.  P^gs  and  chicks.  Qood  winter  Ihvpa 
Howard  Ma.  Barls,  Box  •••,  Hew  Kv7pt,  K.J. 

Thoroughbrtl  Poultry,  tggt,  Plgtons  3j;f*|;„X 

All  varieties.     Willowspkino  Farm,  Marietta,  P& 

Wblte    I<««bora  Cockerels    (Everiay)    'tint 

heiilthy  birds.  f3.00.  Two  Cycle  Hatchers  In  gooil  rot 
ditlon  93.60  each.    £arl  Thompson,  Harriman.  N  ^ 

Rett  Comb  BrowH  Ltghorat  'S'^Z'S'^'y^ 

for  circular.     BB17MH  dc  MOM,  lilltoB,  Vt. 

Blaek,  Wkite  and  Tan  Shepherd  pups.     ^V^y^] 

females  at  9fi  to  97;  males  910.   Hatlsfactlon  guarnnt«4 1 

Norton  Kennels,  M.  Hanamond,  N.  T. 

••  Tarfletles  Poaltry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  T'licki ! 

(4ulneafl,  Bantams,  Hares.  Covies.  Pups.  Stock  p«*» 
low.    Catalogue  free.    Pioneer  Parna*  Telf on!,  i^ 

SHvcr  Uced  Wyaiidolter^''?;»-JSJiH?"* 

A.  HHIDEB,    B.  I,    €Al.DWE£iE.,  OHIO' 
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POUltrY^eedS 

*EVeRY  OUNCE  A  FOOtf* 

TTOLLOW  OUR  SYSTEM  of  feeding  and  youTI 
r  notice  a  big  Improvement  In  your  Hock. 
The  system  does  It— because  the  system  is  based 
on  Dioper  feeding  and  proper  feeds.  It  builds 
jtroiig,  healthy  birds  — makes  them  producers, 

FOLLOW  THIS  PCCOINO  SCHCDULCi 

1  Tioas  Chlok  F»«d  with  Tlofls  Growing  Maah 

—for  chicks.  Heat  and  energy  elements  per- 
fectly blended.     Makes  vigorous  birds. 

2  Tlogs  Crowing  ra*d— for  birds  four  weeks 
'  old.     Replaces  chick  feed. 

S    Tloas   Poultry  Oroln— for  growing  pullets 
'  and  Tnying  hens.    Sound,  sweet  grains.    No 

foreign  matter. 
-I.   Tioga  Laying  Pood— for  laying  ben*.    Maln- 
t  Una  health  for  maximum  egg  production. 
The  perfectly  balanced  food. 
Tlogi  Fadt  irt  OUAIIMTEED.    iatiffadln  or  Momy  Biek. 
Cot  FREK   PompMots  describing  Tluga 
Feeding  System  — one  on  Poultry, 
another  on  Dairy  Feeding. 

TlSfS  Mill  ailtvattr  Co- 
Department  C 
Wavoriy,  N.Y. 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 

Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 

in  Maintaining  Needed 

Grain  Production. 

The  Demand  for  Farm  Labor  In  Canada  la 
(ireat.  Ah 'an  Inducement  to  Bccure  the  neces- 
sary  help  at  once,  Canada  will  give  oue  hun- 
dred   and    slxtv    acres    of   land    free    as   a 

homestead  and  allow  the  time  of  the  farm 
lalxirer,  who  has  filed  on  the  land  to  apply  as 
residence  duties,  the  same  as  If  he  actually  had 
l\vcd  on  It.  Another  special  concenHion  Is  the 
reduction  of  one  year  lu  the  time  to  complete 
duties.  Two  years  Instead  of  three  as  hereto- 
fori'  but  only  to  men  working  on  the  farnis  for 
aJ  least  six'  months  In  1917.  This  appeal  for 
farm  nelp  Is  lu  no  way  connected  wlth'enlist- 
nient  for  military  service  but  solely  to  Increase 
agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
to  secure  a  farm  and  draw  good  wages  at  the 
Hume  time.  Canadian  Government  will  pay 
all  fare  orer  one  cent  per  mile  from  Ht.  Paul 
and  IJuluth  to  Canadian  destinations.  lufor- 
m:iUon  as  to  low  railway  rates  may  be  bad  on 
application  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

Canadian  Government  Agent 
210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The    Quick    Road    to 

Poultry  Profits 

Prom  baby  chick*  to  Ufing  hen*,  or  rock- 
•  ell  raody  fur  pen  or  market — the  road  ii 
•bort  if  yon  feed 

KEYSTONE 

POULTRY 

FOODS 


The  proper 
balanced   ra- 
th«    for    every 
uKa,    Compounded 
hy  experts   from 
pure,     wholesome     in 
Kredlents.    in    right   pro- 
lH>rti(«)B.      No   guesswork. 

BOOK  FBEE -everything 
for    |)oultry,    pigeons,    farm    or 

gHrden. 

At  your  deailers,  or 

TAYLOR  BROS    *•'  Market  .St. 
•  'Ail.vrK  DKUO.  tamden.  N.J. 

Hr^s    Hopplica     rositry  aad  Ptireea  Kaod* 


**Boky  CbWi." 
"Cblek,"   "DeTpfop* 
ler."   "Hrr«»rh- 
!■(.*'  '°l.aTlBC** 
aa4 
"Ferrlor" 


$O.SS^^o'l<>'"  Champion 

o-^Belle  City  Incubator 

l40.Efift  Size— Hot  Water— Double  Walled— Sell 

a^k^  ■(•■rulated.  with  S4.SB   l<n».»«t.r    i.<jk. 


16-platod.  with  S4.S8   Hot- water    140. 
kcMck  Br(K>der-both  $12. SO      Krt   Paid 


3i 
SIOOO  In  Prizes 
CnndlUons  eaay-Save  time- Order  New, 
wnte  for  rres  P«ok.  MatctMns  Facts'* 
today.  A  peetal  will  da.  Jiia  Bohaa  Jfn*. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  B<»s  49    Racine.  Wto. 


Cheap 

"nd  Farai  I 


as  Wood 


We  manufac- 
ture   Lawn 
■  •■>•  ■  vrM  reace.    Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
Users  only  at  Biaaulacfurere*  prices. 

waiTB  roK  niEK  catauki 
"P  TO-DATC  MTG.  CO.      NS  IM  St       Tcrre  Me.  M 


GRBIDBR'S  PINE  CATALOGUE 

«»'*■•  bred  poultry  for  1917 ;  67  breeds  lUuttrated 
and  described;  Information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
"*"• '•y.  rrow  chicks— all  facts.  Low  priie  on  stock 
and  hatchinr  egfi.  Incul>«tor«  and  brooders,  aj 
yeaw  is  buriMM.  Thia  book  only  10  ct«.  Send  today. 
B.  ■.  OKBI»KB.     Bern  84,  Kkceaa,  Pa. 


Making  Pullets  for  Market 
There  is  a  nice  business  everywhere, 
every  fall,  in  the  sale  of  ready  to  lay 
pullets  and  therein  the  incubator  serves 
a  double  purpose  in  working  overtime, 
in  between  or  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
April,  May  and  June  hatched  pullets 
have  a  market  value  that  immediately 
raises  them  to  almost  a  fixed  place  in 
price  and  profit.  April  hatched  pullets 
are  worth  more  than  May  hatched,  and 
June  hatched  are  worth  less  than  either. 
If  you  require  only  100  pullets  and  se- 
cure that  many  your  needs  are  satisfied, 
but  another  hundred  (with  the  100  or  so 
cockerels  sold  as  "springers") 'will  give 
you  a  neat  little  sum  when  it  is  most 
needed.  The  winter's  grocery  staples, 
sugar,  flour,  canned  goods,  etc.,  antj.  a 
supply  of  coal  and  quite  a  little  clothing 
can  all  be  purchased  from  the  sale  re- 
turns from  100  cockerels  and  a  hundred 
pullets.  April  cockerels,  sold  in  June 
or  July  are  at  least  worth  25  cents  each, 
and  100  April  pullets  are  always  worth 
$100  in  late  October  or  early  November. 
Neighbors  are  usually  willing  to  pur- 
chase 10  to  20  ready-to-lay  pullets  in  the 
fall — you  can  drum  up  enough  of  this 
kind  of  trade  to  pay  nicely  right  in  your 
own  vicinity.  Try  it  out  this  month  and 
you'  will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  It 
will  not  cost  over  35  cents  each  to  raise 
the  pullets,  25  cents  of  which  will  be 
paid  back  by  the  cockerels.  Isn't  $90 
worth  going  after? 


Hatching  Hints 

Eggs  selected  fop  hatching  should 
weigh  not*  less  than  2  ounces  nor  more 
than  2V4  ounces  each. 

Eggs  selected  for  incubation  should 
have  clean,  smooth,  strong  shells  which 
are  free  from  ridges,  cracks,  transparent 
spots  or  lime  deposits 

Where  all  of  the  eggs  considered  are 
of  the  same  variety,  there  is  a  definite 
correlation  between  the  size  of  the  egg 
incubated,  the  size  of  the  chick  when 
hatched  and  the  size  of  the  chick  from 
10  to  20  weeks  old. 

Eggs  selected  for  hatching  should  be 
of  a  true  egg  type.  Exceptionally  long 
eggs  and  very  short,  rounded  eggs  are 
equally  objectionable.  Malformed  eggs 
should-  never  be  incubated.  These  eggs 
are  usually  difficult  to  hatch.  White  eggs 
and  brown  eggs  should  not  be  incubated 
together. 

Do  not  under  any  circumstances  help 
chicks  out  of  the  shell,  ^^fcicks  which 
do  not  have  enough  vitality  to  get  out  of 
the  shell,  either  because  of  a  lack  of 
vitality  in  the  egg  or  because  of  faulty 
incul^tion  are  not  worth  having. 

Kill  and  burn  all  weak  or  crippled 
chicks  as  soon  as  the  hatch  is  over. 
Weak  chicks  are  always  a  menace  to  the 
flock. — Ohio  College  of  Agrl. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Slipped  ^'liiKN — I'.  K.  W..  IVnnsvlvnnia 
write^:  •ICe<o„tly  I  noticed  thkt  the  Vln^"'^ 
one  of  my  cbicken.s  was  hanjrlnir  down  f 
tried  lo  move  it  but  It  Heems  as  thoiiRh  It  whs 
out  of  Joint.  Hlie  looks  pale,  nits  ..n  Ihe  r.?os? 
all  day  and  does  not  eitt.  She  Inid  n|)  to  the! 
time  this  happened.  Would  you  plonsp  tell 
me  what  to  doV"  } 

It  will  not  pay  to  treat  this  case. ' 
Slipped  wings  can  sometimes  be  brought 
l»ack  to  noiTual — other  cases  may  be  per- 
manent dislocations  from  various  causes 
such  as  getting  the  wins:  caught  and  the 
attempt  to  get  away  Joes  the  injury 
It  is  better  to  kill  the  injured  fowl  to 
prevent  starvation  and  death  later. 

Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  436 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  Clty^  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
simpK^  home  solution  that  raises  98  per 
cent,  of  all  chicks  hatched  and  cures 
white  dlarrhflpa  over  night.  All  poultry 
raisers  should  write  for  this  valuable 
free  book. — Adv. 


Don 't  Dread 
Bad  Weather 


Be  Prepared 
For  It 


V.  S.  Pat  Off. 


A  Coat  for  Rough- Weather  Duties 

PROVIDE  yourself  with  a  Raynstcr  for  your  rough-weather 
duties  and  you'll  find  it  a  mighty  comfort  scores  of  times.  Raynsters 
for  men,  women  and  children  are  made  in  varied  fabrics,  sizes  and  colors. 
Every  coat  bears  the  honor  mark  of  a  great  company  shown  above. 
This  is  your  guarantee  of  quality,  of  long  wear.  Our  special  pro- 
cess of  vulcanizing  to  make  the  surface  coats  waterproof  means  a  literal 
baking  of  rubber  and  cloth  together  into  one  piece.  Each  seam  is 
carefully  sealed  and  inspected.  Your  Raynster  will  keep  its  shape  and 
remain  soft  and  pliable,  no  matter  what  style  or  weight  you  select. 
There  are  heavy  and  light  weight,  double  and  single  texture  Raynsters 
•—rubber  surface,  cravenette  and  dressy  styles.  Also  auto  coats.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  a  Raynster,  write  to  the  address 
below  and  we  will  tell  you  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Ask  for  interest- 
ing booklet,  showing  many  styles  of  Raynsters  for  work  and  for  dress. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothihff  Division  New  Ycrk. 


The  ^'MARVEL"  COLONY  BROODER 


16 


Co«l-bnrulu($,  Seir-reaalatlng       W^^Z^.^     <& 
For  L.«rKe  or  Smell  IHocka  f^TlCe     «P 

Capticltr  I'Bllmttrd  Broods  lUO  or  lOOO 

Pouch  Feed  ^  Adjustable  Hover 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  Three  Chicks 
where  only  One  grew  before,  send  for  our 
Free  BookleU  describing  the  MARVEL  and 
IDEAL,  also  the  PERFECTION,  price,  $12.75. 
Remarlcable  value. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

lOO  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

Hill  Colony  and  Magic  Brooders 

If  youown  a  poor  Urooder  it  Isyourlo.sH    W'lien 
buylag  abruodrrHelect  onetlmt  will  hold  itie 
lire  continuously,   inalutala    an  even  tetii 
perature  and  not  leakgaH.  CblokH  wlfl  not 
thrive  with  gas. 

Bajr  a    brooder  ^vltH   a  perfrct 

Sr«t« — one  that  will  clean  ah  the 
ead  aHhes  out    without   poking 
the  Are  from  the  top.  The  Hill 
Colonyr  and  Magic  brooders 
have  no  equal  for  quality  and 
efflclencv.      We    cnaraiitee 
them,   will  cheerfiillv  refund 
the  money  after  80  dayB  trial 
If  they  do  not  do  all  we  claim. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO. 
370  PeaaiBctoa  Are..  Treatoa.  N.J. 


Send  for  Free  Brooder 

Catalogue  drarribiag 

both  thp  Hill  Colon r  an4 

Maeii-    BrocxJert.       It  alto 

show  s  plans  how  to  baild 

rolonv    and    laying 

bouses  tocethcr 

with  other 

appliancet. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Spraying  the  Apple 
The  time  to  begin  the  season's  spray- 
ing campaign  is  at  hand  and  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  briefly  review  the  spray- 
ings for  the  apple. 

In  many  orchards  only  a  few  short 
years  ago  the  ravages  of  the  San  Jose 
scale  was  an  important  problem  for  con- 
Blderation;  today,  thanks  to  efficient 
spraying  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
scale,  that  insect  no  longer  is  a  menace 
to  good  apples  and  healthy  apple  trees. 
The  scale  is  becoming  so  scarce  in  many 
orchards  that  the  owners  are  seriously 
considering  doing  away  with  the  dor- 
mant sprays.  No  doubt  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  orchards  that  as  far  as  the  scale 
Is  concerned  do  not  need  dormant  spray. 
It,  however,  has  a  general  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  tree,  by  keeping  the  bark 
clean,  and  doubtless  aids  in  controlling 
other  insects  and  not  a  few  fungous 
diseases. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  insects 
In  the  apple  orchards  during  the  past 
few  seasons  has  been  the  aphis  (plant 
lice)  and  consequently  considerable  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  their  control. 
During  the  past  two  years  we  have  been 
hearing  a  good  bit  about  the  delayed 
dormant  spray.  In  common  parlance, 
"delayed  dormant  spray"  means  a  spray- 
ing with  lime-sulphur  just  as  late  as  is 
possible  without  injuring  the  foliage  in 
the  opening  buds.  The  lime-sulphur  is 
used  at  scale  "strength;"  that  is,  one 
part  commercial  lime-sulphur  to  9  to  10 
parts  of  water.  (The  stock  solution  of 
lime-sulphur  should  test  31  to  32  degrees 
Baunie. )  Spraying  at  this  late  date  not 
only  controls  the  scale,  if  any  be  pres- 
ent, but  also  will  likely  control  the  aphis 
which  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  buds  and 
branches  near  the  buds,  where  they  may 
be  seen  as  black,  shining  spots  during 
the  winter.  'In  the  early  spring  about 
the  time  the  buds  begin  to  nicely  swell 
and  partially  open  the  aphis  eggs  hatch 
and  at  the  time  of  the  delayed  dormant 
Biray  the  newly  hatched  insects  are 
present  In  large  quantities.  A  lime-sul- 
phur, or  miscible  oil,  spray  fit  this  time 
will  kill  all  these  insects  that  it  touches. 
When  we  consider  that  each  one  of  these 
freshly  hatched  lice  may  be  the  potential 
mother  of  thousands  of  plant  lice  during 
the  season  we  can  see  how  important 
It  is  to  destroy  them.  Just  as  the  city 
and  country  have  a  "swat  the  fly"  cam- 
paign each  spring,  so  should  the 
apple  grower  have  a  "swat  the 
aphis"  war  cry  when  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell.  The  second  spray- 
ing of  the  apple  is  called  the  "cluster 
bud"  spray  and  takes  place  when  the 
blossoms  begin  to  show  a  little  pink. 
This  is  the  all  Important  spray  for  con- 
trolling apple  scab.  In  cold,  wet  springs 
It  Is  almost  hopeless  to  suceed  in  con- 
trolling scab  on  some  varieties  if  this 
Bpray  is  omitted.  While  the  writer  pre- 
fers to  use  Bordeaux  mixture  for  this 
spraying  on  many  varieties,  the  present 
high  cost  of  copper  sulphate  makes  it 
almost  prohibitive.  Commercial  lime^ 
sulphur,  however,  makes  an  excellent 
spray  for  scab  control  at  this  time.  The 
amount  used  is  5  quarts  of  32  degree 
lime-sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  water.  If 
one  adds  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of 
1 V4  pounds  of  powdered  aYsenate  of  lead 
or  2V2  pounds  of  paste  arsenate  of  lead 
to  each  50  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  spray 
the  fungicidal  value  of  the  llrae- 
Bulphur  will  be  greatly  increased.  Some 
claim  that  arsenate  of  lead  added  to 
lime-sulphur  increases  Its  fungicidal 
properties  by  at  least  60  per  cent.    Add- 


ing the  arsenate  of  lead  also  has  the 
added  advantage  that  If  any  chewing  in- 
sects are  roaming  about  over  the  apple 
trees  at  this  time  they;  too,  will  be 
killed. 

If  for  any  reason  the  delayed  dormant 
spray  had  not  been  given,  or  aphis  are 
found  to  be  present  at  the  time  for  the 
"cluster  bud"  spray,  nicotine  sulphate 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  800  gallons 
of  the  spray  should  be  added.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  nicotine  to  the  spray  (it  may 
be  added  to  either  lime-sulphur  or  Bor- 
deaux mixture)  will  practically  wipe  out 
the  aphis. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  control  aphis 
after  the  leaves  get  large  enough  so  that 
the  lice  can  hide  on  the  under  side. 

The  third  spraying,  or  "calyx  oup" 
spray,  is  given  just  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
falls  and  before  the  "eye"  of  the  little 
apple  closes.  This  spray  Is  the  all-im- 
portant spray  for  codling  moth,  and  aids 
materially  In  controlling  apple  scab.  For 
most  varieties,  and  particularly  during 
wet  springs,  lime-sulphur  should  ialways 
be  used.  There  is  too  much  danger  of 
russetting  the  young  fruit  If  one  should 
use  Bordeaux  mixture  at  this  time.  The 
lime-sulphur  is  used  at  the  same 
strength  as  for  the  blossom  cluster  spray 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  arsenate 
of  lead  added. 

It  might  be  remarked  here  that  the 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  is  just  as  effi- 
cient as  the  paste,  and  much  more  con- 
venient to  handle  and  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  preparing  the  sprays. 

The  calyx  cup  spray  should  be  applied 
with  a  45-degree  angle  nozzle,  In  order 
that  the  spray  may  be  easily  forced  into 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple.  Unless 
the  arsenate  of  lead  Is  deposited  In  the 
calyx  of  the  apple  one  cannot  be  sure  of 
controlling  the  codling  moth. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  calyx  cup 
spray  the  "follow  up"  spray  should  be 
given.  Here  again  we  use  lime-sulphur 
spray,  5  quarts  of  32  degree  Baume  lime- 
sulphur,  1  pound  of  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  This 
spray  is  very  important  if  the  spring  Is 
wet  and  cold,  as  under  such  conditions 
there  is  always  danger  of  late  scab  In- 
fections and  a  delayed  brood  of  codling 
moth.- 

The  spray  program  Is  now  complete 
as  far  as  the  early  apples  are  concerned ; 
but  with  the  late  fall  and  winter  varie- 
ties there  is  one  more  spraying  that 
should  always  be  done,  and  oftvin  still 
another.  These  sprays  are  both  sum- 
mer sprays  and  it  Is  best  to  use  Bor- 
deaux mixture  rather  than  lime-sulphur. 
The  first  one  we  will  call  "early  sum- 
mer spray."  This  Is  applied  about  the 
first  of  July,  using  a  half  strength  Bor- 
deaux mixture  (2-2-50).  If  chewing  In- 
sects are  troubling,  add  arsenate  of  lead, 
or  If  plant  lice  are  bad  add  nicotine  sul- 
phate as  In  the  blossom  cluster  spray. 
This  spray,  however,  is  seldom  needed 
unless  one  has  a  variety  that  Is  suscepti- 
ble to  blotch  or  late  scab  infections. 

The  next  spray  we  will  call  the  "late 
summer  opray,"  and  it  should  always  be 
made  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arse- 
nate of  lead.  Whether  or  not  we  use 
half  or  full  strength  Bordeaux  will  de- 
pend a  good  deal  upon  the  diseases  pres- 
ent,  the  susceptibility  of  the  variety  and 
the  weather  conditions.  The  application 
should  be  made  from  July  25th  to  Aug- 
ust 1st.  This  spray  .Is  for  the  second 
brood  of  the  codling  moth,  apple  blotch, 
fly  speck  fungus,  the  lesser  apple  worm 
and  a  host  of  minor  Insect  and  fungous 
troubles.      Many  apple  growers  neglect 


this  spray.  It  should,  however,  never 
be  omitted  for  late  varieties.  Many 
growers  paid  dearly  last  year  by  neglect- 
ing to  use  the  late  summer  spray. 

There  Is  no  danger  of  russetting 
apples  by  using  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
the  summer  spray  and  lime-sulphur  for 
spring  sprays. 


Many  of  the  failures  with  fruit  trees 
that  are  blamed  upon  the  nurseryman 
are  directly  caused  by  the  careless  han- 
dling of  the  grower  at  planting  time. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


Price,  Chassis 

n385 

Capacity,  1V4  Tons 


dE^No 


DENMO 

Model  10  Internal  Gear  Drive 

ELECTRIC  STARTING  and  LIGHTING 

so  Per  Cent  Overload  Capacity — Wisconsin  Motor 


100  Per  Cant 

Chassis 
Equipment  for 

$1385 

F.O.B.  CI«veUnd 


DENMO  was  the  first  truck  to  use  start- 
ing and  lighting  equipment — Motometer 
—transmission  driven  governor  and  speed- 
ometer and  many  other  modern  features 
of  construction  as  standard  equipment. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 


Guaranteed  for 
Two  Years 

Immediate 
Delivery 


RANDS  AUTO  CO.,  'Sl^^£ 


1805-07  Market  Street 

PA. 


^pple  Profits 

^Grow   Detter  fruit.     It  pays.     Get^ 

your  own   price.      Control  Apple 

Aphlds,  Red  Km:  andslmllur  |)ests,  the  new 

danifei'S  to  orchards,  with  Black   Leaf  40. 

Valuable  Booklets  FREE 


Tell  you 
Luat  40. 


what   to  do  and  how  to  use  Bla<>k 
Ciin  be  used  with  other  sprays  or 
separately.        Endorsed  by  experi- 
ment Ktatimis  and  colleKeH. 
Write  to<l«y  for  free  book- 
lets and   valuable    chart 
••When  toHpray."  FREE. 

Tht  Ktntucky  Tobacco 
Product  Co.,  Incorporatod 
Loulivillt,      Kfniucky> 


B/3tck  Leaf^O 

4-0%  Nicotine 


^y^^v 


The.  Chinese 
Wool  flower 


k introduced  by  us  three  years 

'  aifo  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 

the   irrcatest  new  g-arden  an- 

,nual.     It   is  •  success  every. 

:  where,  plants  growing  2  to  3 

feet,  a  pyramid  of  color,  Hs 

many  liranclirs  bearing  great 

ballsof  wool-like  siilistanceand 

most  intense  crimson  scarlet. 

I-'lowers  develop  in  June  and 

none  fade  before  frost,  ever 

brilliant    ar»l    showy  beyond 

t>rtief.     Seed  per  pkU  10  eta., 

S  tor  S.S  rti. 

New  Maiitodon  Panites.  For 

immense  size,  wonderful  cob 

orsand  vigor  they  are  marvels. 

Seed  Iflrta.  per  pk(.,>(orttpt«. 

ErerlilooBlnr  flwe«t  Wllllaa.  a  startling  novelty,  bloomins 

In  60  d.iys  from  seed,  continiiinir  all  the  season,  and  every  season 

being  harly.     Flowers  l.irge,  colors  exquisite — pkt,  10  eta. 

These  t  rreat  Novclttei.  wtlh  two  Bore  (6)  tor  only  M  eta. 
See  Catalog  for  colored  plates,  culture,  etc. 

Onr  Blc  Catalog  of  I-Iower  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and 
rare  new  fruits  free.  We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the  world  of 
Gladiolus,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  IJlies,  Iris,  etc. 

JOHf4  LEWte  CHILDS,  Inc.,  ihoral  Parib  N.  Y. 


Wtbtter  Basket  C«. 

ManiifartiirerH  of 

Fruit  Basketo 
and  Crates 

Writ*  for  our  free 
catalog  with  prices. 

Box   120,  WEBSTER, 
Monro4>  Co.,  Pf.  Y. 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.     What  have  you  to  ship  ? 
CilBBM  dc  BRO..  Sai-aa  if.  Front  lltreet 

PHILADELPHIA 


STRAWBERRY  JJS.l'^r '  "IZr^ 

Free.    1..  «.  TIMei^K.  Box  M,  PItUTllle,  M*!. 


j^:-. 


S^  SPRAYERS 

?^%^°  Mean  Biqqer  Crops 


BIG  FREE  BOOK 
'Why.  How  And  When  To  Spray". 

Contains  74  lUuHtratiuuH  ufiuaectH 
and  fungous  diseuses  and  giveHthe 
remedy  for  each.  Every  farmer, 
truck,  oj  fruit  grower  should  have 
It.  HhowH  a  complete  line  of 
sprayers— barrel,  horao.  encine  and 
man-power  for  field  and  orchard. 
Write  for  it  today. 

32  DIFFERENT  STYLES 
The  U.  .S.  Oover't  as  well  aa  many  of  the  8t«t« 
Experl't  Sta.  use  Hurst  Bprayem  because  the 
quality  and  construction  Is  of  the  very  t>eat. 
Any  Ilun't  Sprayer  Is  abaolutely  Guaranteed 
tOKive  you  the  very  best  of  service  and  satia* 
faction.  Ovf>r  1()().0(K)  users  testify  to  that. 
Write  todav  for  Free  Book  and  FRfcE  D£M- 
ON.STRAT^IOV  OFFF.ll. 

H.  L  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  262  N.  St,  Canton,  0. 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That's  one  of  tfte  aecreto  d  Harrison 
Quality.  Our  apple  and  peach  trees 
are  budded  h^om  aelected  trees  oi  *u- 
perior  quality.  "Like  produce* like," 
■  you  know.      All  Harrison  tree*  are 

Brown  m  our  own  nurterie*.  true-to-name  and  certified  free 

^om  disease.     We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1917  Fruit  Guide  gives  many  practical  poiolen  oo  fiuit- 

giowring.     E)e*cribes  all  the  leading  van* 

elieaof  apple*,  peaches,  peart,  etc.     Alao 

•mail  fruit*  and  omamentali.     You  «hould 

have  a  copy.      it"«  Jree.     Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit 

"Largotgrowenofhuittreesbthe    oficT* 

Harrisons'  Narsertes 
Box  M         .  Berlin.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY   PLANTS 

SET  .JOHNSON'S  PLANTS  and  grow  iarge.  lancy 
strawlM-rrtes.  We  guarantee  our  plants  true-to-naioe, 
and  to  please  you,  or  your  money  refunded.  Writ* 
today  for  our  1916  catalog.  It's  Free.  Worth  doHart 
to  you.  E.W.  Johnaon  A  Bro.,  Mmllabory,  Hd. 


STRAWRFRRY     DIAHTQ    Blxteen     varieties    at 
ainAWDCnnf      rUllilO    12.8O  per  lOOO.  Des<  np- 

tlve  Catalog  Free.  Basil  Perry,  aeorgetown,  Delaware' 

PEACH  TREES  %Tcr*,'rfrr 

I<lBdale7*a  Nara«ri««,  Wtaltokowso,  If .  J* 


OUR  EXPEBIENCE  POOL))) 


All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discusaion.    |2.00  will  be  paid 
,rthe  l)est,  and  11.00  tor  the  next  best  contribution,  and  60c  lor  each  other  article  published.    Contributlona 


KuBt'beTn  our  hands'  16  days  before  date  of  iasue 


TOPIC  No.  1217,  April  16.— Time  is  coming 
to  turn  the  cowa  out  to  pasture.  Are  you 
troubled  at  first  with  garlic  flavor  in  the 
milk  and  how  do  you  overcome  It?  How 
do  you  cool  and  care  for  the  milk  before 
it  Is  shipped?  What  kind  of  palls  d«  you 
milk  Into,  and  why? 

TOPIC  No.  1218,  May  1. — How  are  you  fixed 
for  labor  this  season  ?  Do  you  find  It  better 
to  hire  by  the  month  or  by  the  day,  and 
what  do  you  pay?  Have  you  been  com- 
pelled to  change  your  plans  on  account  of 
Insufficient  help,  and  If  so  what  change  have 
you  made?  What  farm  equipment  lA\e,  or 
will  you  add  this  year  'to  overcome  these 
difficulties? 

Topic  No.  1219,  Mat  15. — What  machinery 
have  you  found  essential  to  successfully 
handle  the  hny  crop?  Tell  us  in  not  more 
than  250  words  what  you  consider  the  most 
Important  features  of  this  annual  hot- 
weather  job. 


Topic  No.  1215. — What  has  been  your  ex- 
perience in  tile  draining  land  ?  How 
much  has  it  cost  you  for  each  rod  laid, 
%id  what  have  been  the  returns  ?  Have 
you  used  a  horse  or  power  machine  for 
digging  the  ditch? 

Q.  H.  D.,  Meetze,  Va. — By  doing  my 
ditching  at  odd  times  with  farm  labor, 
using  turning  plows  for  digging  the 
ditches  and  filling  in  the  trenches  after 
the  tiles  are  laid,  I  find  that  it  costs  me 
72  cents  per  rod.  It  will  pay  the  man 
who  has  much  ditching  to  do  to  purchase 
a  level  for  about  $15,  as  the  use  of  this 
Instrument  Is  the  only  certain  way  of 
determining  the  proper  fall.  Even  if  a 
farmer  has  to  hire  a  surveyor  to  assist 
him  In  running  the  levels  it  will  repre- 
sent money  well  invested.  Time  and 
again  the  failure  of  a  drainage  system 
Is  due  to  the  ditcher  who  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  correct  fall. 

I  use  a  sharp  plow  point  In  plowing 
out  the  ditches,  going  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other  as  though  I  were  start- 
ing a  back  furrow,  using  a  wide  double- 
tree so  that  one  horse  walks  on  either 
Bide  of  the  ditch.  After  turning  up  as 
much  soil  as  possible  I  stop  the  teem  and 
with  one  or  two  helpers  shovel  out  the 
loose  dirt  by  hand.  I  continue  this  work 
until  the  ditch  is  about  10  inches  deep. 
Then  I  remove  the  mold-board  from  the 
plow  and  hitch  the  doubletree  to  a  stout 
chain  about  4  feet  long,  fastening  the 
other  end  of  the  chain  to  the  beam  of 
the  plow.  This  enables  me  to  continue 
plowing  out  the  ditch  to  a  depth  of  2  or 
2Vji  feet,  or  more,  dependent  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil.  Of  course,  I  have  to 
stop  the  plow  and  shovel  out  the  dirt  as 
often  as  enough  dirt  Is  turned  to  prevent 
further  plowing.  The  work  of  finishing 
the  trench  and  naking  a  level  bottom 
has  to  be  done  by  hand  with  pick  and 
shovel. 

I  use  a  pole  with  an  elbow  on  the  end, 
b>  means  of  which  I  lower  the  tiles  Into 
the  ditch  and  place  them  in  the  proper 
position  without  having  to  crawl  along 
In  the  trench  to  do  this  work.  After 
the  tiles  are  all  In  position  I  turn  the 
dirt  piled  along  the  bank  back  into  the 
ditch  with  the  plow  and  a  one-horse 
scoop,  trampling  the  soft  dirt  as  much 
as  possible  to  settle  it,  and  using  hand- 
shoveling  to  finish  up  the  job.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  under  average 
t-ondltlons  the  first  two  croRs  will  pay 
the  ditching  expenses  where  a  system 
such  as  mine  Is  practiced. 

E.  J.  J.,  State  College,  Pa,  —  Tile 
draining  Is  used  quite  extensively  In 
the  section  in  which  we  live.  For  the  20 
acres  which  we  drained,  counting  the 
home  labor  that  was  used  for  the  work 
of  ditch  digging,  the  cost  was  about  |20 
per  acre.  Being  located  near  a  tile  fac- 
tory, we  were  able  to  haul  them  our- 
selves and  thus  save  the  freight. 

The  lay  of  the  land  and  amount  of 
water  to  be  carried  off  bcis  much  to  do 
with  the  expense.  The  price  of  the  8- 
Inch  tiles,  which  were  used  for  the  main 
drain,  was  about  80  cents  per  rod.  The 
4-lnch  used  for  the  lateral  drains  cost 
about  25  cents  per  rod.  If  conditions 
are  such  that  larger  tiles  are  needed,  the 
cost  will  be  proportionately  larger.  It 
la  always  wise  to  use  tiles  which  you 
are  sure  will  be  plenty  large  enough. 
Much  better  results  are  obtained  If  the 
tiles  do  not  have  to  carry  off  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  water  of  which  they  are 
capable.  The  land  under  consideration 
had  been  previously  cultivated,  making 
It  less  expensive  to  drahi,  but  making 
the  returns  less  noticeable.    There  wae. 


however,  an  increase  of  15  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  the  following  year.  These 
300  bushels  at  80  cents  per  bushel  netted 
$240.  This  we  felt  was  a  pretty  good  re- 
turn  from  the  original  investment  of 
$400.  We  are  aware  that  corn  does  not 
always  sell  at  that  price,  but  even  at  the 
lowest  market  price  it  would  have  paid 
well.  There  are  returns,  too,  such  as 
economy  of  time  and  labor,  ease  of  get- 
ting-over  the  field,  and  more  healthful 
conditions  for  both  man  and  cattle,  that 
cannot  be  computed  in  dollars.  Absence 
of  mosquitoes  was  one  thing  we  all  en- 
joyed and  felt  was  not  the  least  return 
from  the  investment. 

We  used  the  plow  with  horses  for  dig- 
ging the  ditches  as  deep  as  was  practi- 
cable in  that  way,  and  the  rest  was  dug 
by  hand.  This  method  will  be  found 
the  most  satisfactory  for  most  farmers. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
concrete  drains,  but  if  several  farmers 
would*  co-operate  Jn  getting  a  concrete 
mixer  and  In  the  work  of  making,  we 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  proposi- 
tion. 


C.  B.  McQ.,  Caldwell,  0.— Tile  drain- 
ing has  been  a  success  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  wet  land  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  top  soil  being  underlaid 
by  a  hard-pan  or  .  tough  material,  and 
it  should  be  subsoiled  by  the  use  of 
dynamite.  This  will  thoroughly  loosen 
up  the  ground  so  all  the  moisture  will 
drain  to  the  tiles.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  moisture  will  only  drain  a  few  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  ditch.  We  have  a 
tile  factory  located  a  few  miles  from 
here,  where  all  sizes  of  drain  tiles  are 
manufactured,  and  the  price  is  very  rea- 
sonable. The  returns  have  been  a  great 
source  of  profit,  for  some  of  the  fields 
were  so  wet  and  swampy  before  drain- 
ing that  they  were  almost  worthless  and 
would  sell  at  a  very  low  price  per  acre. 
After  ditching  and  tiling  It  Is  the  rich- 
est and  strongest  soil  we  have  and  will 
raise  heavy  crops  and  sell  for  from  $75 
to  $150  per  acre. 

We  nearly  all  use  dynamite  to  do  the 
work  of  ditching,  as  a  ditch  can  be 
quickly  made  through  swamps,  willows, 
etc.,  and  stones  or  stumps  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  work.  It  Is  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  cheapest  way  of  doing  all 
kinds  of  ditching  work.  We  have  not 
tried  the  concrete  drains,  but  use  it  for 
many  other  kinds  of  farm  Improve- 
ments. 

B.  C.  U.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.— We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  tile 
draining  of  land.  Being  interested  In  a 
farm  in  northwestern  Ohio  for  some 
years,  we  found  it  a  very  profitable  In- 
■vestment  to  properly  drain  the  land. 
Through  the  section  of  that  country 
known  as  the  "Maumee  Valley,"  most  of 
the  farmers  have  come  to  realize  the 
value  of  tile  drains.  The  country  is  very 
level,  80  that  the  very  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  dig  immense  county  ditches  to 
carry  off  the  water.  One  of  these  big 
ditches  runs  the  full  length  of  our  farm. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dug  we  began  to  put 
in  tile  drains.  This  has  been  twenty-five 
years  ago — long  before  anything  was 
known  of  systematic  drainage.  We 
drained  parts  of  the  farm  that  needed 
it  most.  The  first  long  stretch  of  tiles 
we  put  In  ran  through  a  long,  low-lying, 
wet  piece  of  land.  It  was  Impossible  to 
raise  a  crop  on  It  during  a  wet  season 
and  the  ground  .baked  so  hard  that  it 
was  unprofitable  farming  In  a  dry  sea- 
son. Many  farmers  use  too  small  a  tile 
on  account  of  the  first  cost,  and  there- 
by make  a  big  mistake.  We  always  use 
a  tile  large  enough  to  quickly  drain  the 
land  after  and  during  a  wet  spell.  To- 
day our  tile  drain,  laid  25  years  ago.  Is 
doing  fine  work.  It  is  about  100  rods 
long  and  drains  about  15  acres  of  very 
fertile  soil.  We  have  been  putting  in 
such  drains  from  year, to  year  as  we 
could  afford  It,  so  that  today  our  farm  is 
thoroughly  drained.  About  the  year 
1908,  with  a  power  tile  ditching  ma- 
chine, we  put  In  a  tile  ditch  averaging 
2  feet  deep  and  113  rods  long  In  just  two 
days.  It  took  two  men  to  operate  the 
ditcher.  My  father  laid  the  tiles  and  I 
followed  after  with  team  and  scraper. 
It  cost  34  cents  per  rod  for  ditcher  and 
tiles  for  this  ditch,  and  we  feel  that  It 
hsA  paid  for  Itself  sereral  times  already. 


Now  We  farm  the  ground  that  used  to 
be  a  swamp  in  harvest.  It  seems  that 
our  farm  Is  doing  better  each  successive 
year,  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  careful 
drainage.  Where  the  country  lies  perfect- 
ly level  the  farmers  are  first  putting  in 
a  big  tile  drain  (some  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter) from  2  to  4  feet  in  the  ground,  and 


this  empties  Into  some  creek  or  county 
ditch.  Then  they  will  drain  their  land 
by  tapping  into  this  main  drain  about 
every  6  rods.  The  distance  that  the  sub- 
drains  are  placed  is  governed  by  the 
^oil.  I  believe  that  the  average  tila 
drain  more  than  pays  for  itself,  if  put 
in  properly.  In  two  seasons. 

— ^ 
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You  have  fussed  and  shivered  long  enough — trying  to  heat  your 
house  with  old  fashioned  methods  which  yield  little  comfort  with 
great  labor  and  many  disappointments.  Why  not  make  your 
whole  house  just  like  June,  even  in  below-zero  weather?  An  IDEAL 

m  _  heating  outfit  will  do  this  for  you 

n  II  iri\I  /^  1  V  T  I IV  T*  1  I        '"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^S  ^  the  building 

/VntKICANy  ptAL  ^siuss.-""^"^" 

n  Radiators  OtJBoiLERs  SS.C^'tlSJS^'^tJSS 

attractive  prices  to  suit  anyone's 
podcetbook.  These  IDEAL  outfits  heat  the  whole  house  with  one  fire  and 
require  no  more  care-taking  than  to  nm  a  stove  for  one  room. 

IDEAL.  B<rilers  burn  fuels  of  anv  locality,  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  screcninct.  pea  coal,  slack,  wood, 
slabs,  etc  ,  and  give  heating  results  that  open  up  the  whole  house  with  good,  healthful  heat 
throughout  chilly  days  or  tutter  cold  nights— nof  necessary  to  have  a  cellar  or  water  pressure. 

The  lasting  Keat  that  costs  the  least 

It  is  wise  even  to  increase  your  borrowing  at  the  bank  in  order  to  have  IDEAL  heating  this 
winter  for  the  comfort  and  savings  that   IDEAL   heating  will  give  you  will 
make  you  more  money  than  the  bank  interest  you  may  pay 


AMERICAN  Ra- 
diatorsand  IDEAL 
Boilers  change  any 
house  into  a  home. 


A  No.  A30  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
ing the  owner  $2 1 0,  were  used  to  heat 
this  farm  house,  at  which  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.. 
which  vary  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions.  The  IDEAL  outfit  is 
the  only  feature  of  the  house  which  ia 
never  worth  less  than  you  paid  for  it. 


Oar    IDBAL    Ho(    Wst«t 

Supply  Boilers  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  watsr  lor 
booie  sad  stock  st  saall 
cost  o(  lev  doUara  lot  KmI 
lor  sessoa. 


Get  this  book  about  Ideal  Heating 

Don't  put  it  off  another  day.  RmuI  up  and  get  all  the  informalMm 
as  to  comfort,  cost,  and  fuel  economy  that  an  IDEAL  Boiler  ^v4 
AMERICAN  Radiators  %rill  «!▼•  jou.  Write  today  and  get  a  copy 
of   ''Ideal    Heating."    Puts   you    under   no   obligation   to   buy* 


Sold  by  all  deal. 

ers.  No  exclusive 

agents. 


AMER^CANl^IATOI^rOMPANY 


Write  eo 
Department  F-4S 
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Farmers — Prepare  1 1 
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CHILLED  PL0W5 


foMlM  dlffloult  Spring  Flowine,  by  gtttliii;  tnt  of  Hit  famous  aid  popular 

Made  for  Every  Purpose.. 

We  make  the  Light   Draft   Le  Roy 
Two  Way    Sulky  Plow  especially    de- 
signed   for    the     up-to-date     farmer    who 
wants   a    steady,    durable,    reliable    plow 
which  saves  driving  around  ends,  leaves  no  dead 
furrows  or  back  furrows,  and  so  easy  to  handle 
that  a  boy  can  operate  it,  and  works  equally  well 
in  all  kinds  of  soil.     We  make  General  Purpose 
Plows,  Steel  Beam  Reversible  Hillside 
or    Swivel    Plows.    Wood    Beam    Chilled 
Plows,  Potato  Hillers,  The  Miller, Bean  Har- 
vester, known  everywhere  as  the' b«st  Bean 
Harvester  ever  made.    The  most  popular 
Shovel   Plows   now  in  use.     Le  Roy  Steel 
frame  five  tooth  Cultis'ators  all  of  the  best 
^  K    -..    *     ^      T,T         .  materials.     We  arc  not  in  any  combine,  or 

owned  by  any  trust     We  make  the  best  and  our  prices  are  right     Don't  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  goods.     Ask  your  dealer  and  write  f<5-  catelogue. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO..  Dept.  F.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 
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This  U  the  farm  women'*  own  department— /br-them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  everydar  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites — and 
expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AritiL  ir>. — What  are  you  doing  to  make  your 
children  take  a  personal  Interest  In  the 
farm  and  farm  life?  Is  there  any  orjiau- 
Ized  effort  In  your  community  working 
along  these  lines?  Have  you  planned  juiy 
special  features  or  nmusements  for  the 
summer? 

May  1. — We  have  had  a  number  of  readers 
suggest  the  subject  of  house  cleaning  as  an 
"Exchange"  topic  for  discussion.  We  pre- 
sume they  want  to  know  how  to  overcome 
it  or  lighten  its  burdens.  Tell  us  in  not 
more  tluin  ur»0  words  how  you  meet  this 
annual  or  semi-auuual  problem. 

May  15. — During  the  hot  weather  what  kind 
of  a  stove  do  you  use  for  cooking  and  where 
is  it  located?  How  do  you  get  hot  water? 
What  have  you  found  the  best  way  to  keep 
a  stove  polished?  Tell  us  in  not  over»l.'.">0 
words  any  unusual  arrangements  you  have 
for  doing  summer  cooking. 


Gef  your  contribution  in  martv  tf  it  does  not 
r*ach  ua  at  least  IS  dava  before  the  date  of 
iaaue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Tell  u»  of  kome  short  cuts  or  easy  ways 
and  aids  for  doing  the  family  sewing. 
To  what  extent  do  you  find  it  econo- 
mical  to  buy  your  and  your  children's 
clothes  ready  made? 

Mrs.  L.  B.,  Sinclairville,  {f.  Y. — These 
are  some  of  the  short  cuts  I  have  found 
in  sewing:  Have  machine  cleaned,  oiled 
and  adjusted,  and  plenty  of  thread  of 
size  and  color  required.  Use  perfect  fit- 
ting, up-to-date  patterns;  test  them  on 
old,  cheap  material;  baste  and  fit  the 
garment,  then  rip  it  and  cut  all  you  in- 
tend to  make.  Select  plain  styles;  flat 
bands  of  different  colors  or  embroideries 
are  much  more  quickly  finished  than 
laces  which  have  to  be  sewed  separately. 
Use  stout  cloth  for  bands  and  coar.se 
thread  for  buttonholes  out  of  sight. 
Choose  silk  on  patterns  whenever  prac- 
tical. If  you  have  no  adjustable  skiit 
guage,  find  a  box  or  book  just  the  right 
height  to  mark  the  length  of  skirts. 

Single  stitched  seams,  overcast  if 
necessary,  are  much  quicker  and  less 
bungling  than  French,  lapped  or  felled 
scatus.  Learn  to  stitch  all  plain  seams 
on  ordinary  garments  without  basting. 
After  garments  arc  cut  and  each  rolled 
separately,  a  suitcase  is  very  good  to 
hold  them  and  all  surplus  pieces,  but- 
tons, thread,  etc.  You  can  open  it  be- 
side the  machine,  or  close  and  put  it 
away  without  disturbing  your  work  or 
littering  your  room. 

Choose  the  sunniest  corner  of  your  sit- 
ting room  for  your  sewing.  Use  relia- 
ble patterns  and  make  your  clothes  as 
other  people  wear  them.  Buy  your  suits, 
coats  and  men's  clothing  ready-made,  un- 
less you  are  an  expert  at  sewing.  If  you 
are  you  need  no  advice  from  me.  But 
children's  clothes,  house  dresses,  shirt- 
waists, underclothing  and  bedding  can 
be  made  much  more  economically  at 
home  by  any  woman. 


Mrs.  F.  M.  H.,  Nashport,  O.  —  The 

first  and  ever  most  important  short  cut 
in  sewing  is  in  the  selection  of  materials. 
It  takes  no  niore  time  or  effort  to  make 
up  a  good  gingham  than  a  cheap  calico 
or  lawn.  The  gingham  will  outwear  six 
calicos  or  lawns  and  always  be  more 
dressy  and  pleasing.  The  only  trouble 
with  gingham  is,  it  shrinks  when  wash- 
ed. That  may  be  overcome  by  shrinking 
in  the  piece  or  allowing  for  shrinkage. 
Shrinking  may  be  done  by  pouring  not 
salt  water  over  the  goods,  rinsing  and 
drying  enough  to  iron.  Allowance  for 
shrinliing  may  be  made  with  tucks  or 
wide  hems  put  in  with  a  loose  stitch. 
Again,  avoid  extremes  in  color  and  style. 

Do  not  fit  too  snugly.  Do  not  sew  with 
a  tight  tension.  Cheap  basting  thread 
I  consider  a  nuisance.  Gathering  and 
shirring  are  quickly  and  evenly  done  on 
the  machine  by  loosening  the  tension 
and,  if  necessary,  lengthening  the  stitch, 
then  drawing  the  under  thread  to  de- 
sired fu'llness.  Dress  snaps  are  easier 
to  put  on  than  buttons  and  making  but- 
tonholes, though  not  satisfactory  on 
things  that  are  ironed. 

We  have  only  boys  to  clothe.  It  does 
not  pay  to  buy  cheapest  clothes.  It  is 
best  to  buy  ready-to-wear  the  little  man's 
dress  up  suits  and  to  buy  all  things  for- 
the  big  boy  and  his  father.  'l  think  it 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactoiy  to  buy 
material  and  make,  or  have  made,  my 
own  dresses. 


the  time.  I  think  it  is  more  economical 
for  her  to  do  all  the  family  sewing  pos- 
sible, as  the  material  thus  used  is  far 
better  than  in  ready-made  articles. 


M.  G.  B.,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — At  the 
end  of  each  season  you  should  examine 
all  clothes  carefully  before  putting  them 
away,  and  make  a  list  of  the  things 
which  are  needed.  You  should  buy  your 
correct  size  dress  pattern  before  you  buy 
your  material,  otherwise  you  won't  know 
exactly  how  much  you  need.  In  using 
the  pattern,  be  sure  that  it  is  the  right 


lenrth  in   the  skirt,   sleeves   and   waist 
before  you  cut  Into  your  material. 

I  place  the  sewing  machine  in  a  good 
light  and  within  reach  have  a  table  large 
enough  to  hold  all  things  necessary  for 
the  work.  I  do  all  the  cutting  at  one 
time;  carefully  pin  the  pieces  of  each 
garment  together  before  laying  it  aside. 
Next  do  all  the  basting  and  then  the 
fitting.  Now  you  are  ready  for  the  nm- 
chine  sewing,  and  if  the  above  rules  are 
carefully  carried  out  a  number  of  gar- 
ments can  be  sewed  at  one  sitting.  The 
hand  sewing  which  is  necessary  to  finish 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittine  and  seam  allowing.  ^Vhen  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


Mrs.  K.  C.  McW.,  Homer  City,  Pa.— 
In  sewing  for  children,  I  have  found  it 
a  help,  when  making  several  garments 
over  the  same  pattern,  to  cut  all  at  once. 
In  this  way  one  can  make  the  sleeves 
for  all  at  one  time  and  run  up  long 
seams,  leaving  hand  work  to  be  done  in 
same  way. 

In  making  a  lace  yoke  it  will  be  found 
easier  if  you  baste  your  insertion  on 
papep  l>efore  stitching  on  machine.  The 
paper  can  be  torn  from  underneath. 

As  cheaply  as  we  can  buy  ready-made 
clothes  from  mail  order  houses,  the  aver- 
age farmer's  wife  has  not  time  to  waste 
sewing,  for  it  generally  has  to  be  done 
at  night  after  a  hard  day's  work  and 
there  is  always  plenty  of  mending  to  be 
attended  to.  or  new  bed  clothes  to  be 
made. 

I  have  heard  women  remark,  "Oh,  this 
is  just  for  every  day,  anything  will  do." 
I  am  sure  if  they  consulted  the  head  of 
the  house  anything  would  not  do.    Every 
day  is  the  day  we  want  to  look  tidy      \ 
neat  gingham  or  percale  neatly  made  is 
the  farm  wife's  uniform.    We  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  go  to  the  door,  or  have 
to  run  into  the  house  If  we  see  some  one 
passing.     The  day  of  home  sewing  will 
soon    be    numbered    with    the    days    of 
weaving,    knitting   and    spinning.      Ma- 
chinery has  taken  the  place  of  the  needle 
and  thimble,  giving  the  housewife  mote 
time  for  reading  or  other  recreation. 


Mrs.  B.  N.  S.,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y.— 
Unless  you  are  an  expert  needlewoman 
I  think  it  is  best  to  buy  tailored  suits, 
coats,    and    occasionally    a    best    dress 
ready-made  to  get  a  touch  of  style  that 
the    home    dressmaker    fails    to    supply 
Most   of    us   do   our   own    plain    sewing, 
however,  and  I  will  give  a  little  of  my 
experience    In    finding    short    cuts.      In 
making  sheets,  if  economy  of  time  rath- 
er than  money  is  an  object.  It  is  easier 
to  buy  the  wide  sheeting  which  only  re 
quires  hemming,  biit  if,  like  with  many 
farmers'  wives,  one  dollar  must  be  made 
to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three,  then  you 
will  find  it  more  economical  in  the  end 
to  get  the  yard-wide  muslin  and  sew  it 
together,  then  when  the  sheets  wear  thin 
in  the  middle,  they  may  be  ripped  apart 
and  the  edges  sewed  together,  thus  giv- 
ing the  sheet  a  new  lease  of  life.    Every- 
day sheets  may  be  sewed  up  very  quick- 
ly by  laying  the  selvages  together,  lap- 
ping one  over  the  other  just  enough  so 
that  the  needle  will  .catch  through  both, 
and  stitching  on  the  machine. 

For  children's  clothes  select  materials 
with  a  view  to  their  wearing  qualitic } 
and  fastness  of  color,  and  consider  ♦ho 
purpose  for  which  the  garments  are  to 
be  used,  the  actual  work  required  in 
making  and  the  time  and  labor  required 
in  laundering.  Straight  seams  are  easier 
to  stitch  than  curved  ones;  tucks,  plaits, 
smocking  and  shirring  take  time,  more 
material  and  are  difficult  to  iron.  Gar- 
ments which  way  be  adjusted  by  slipping 
on  over  the  head  require  fewer  button- 
holes and  buttons  than  those  fastening 
down  the  back  or  front.  Jt  is  a  gre.it 
saving  of  time  to  buy  buttonhole  tape  by 
the  yard  all  ready  to  sew  on  under  the 
laps.  The  hook  and  eye  and  snap  fasten- 
er tape  is  also  a  great  convenience  in 
making   grown-up   clothes. 


Mrs.  K.  B.  O.,  Ulsterville,  N.  Y.— 
Here  are  a  few  short  cuts  and  helps  for 
the  busy  housewife.  When  the  children's 
dresses  become  too  short,  rip  open  tho 
shoulder  seams  and  insert  strips  of  in- 
sertion. This  will  make  the  arm  hole 
larger  also.  A  narrow  yoke  may  be 
widened  by  putting  in  a  strap  of  inser- 
tion in  the  front  and  back. 

For  quick  shirring  loosen  the  upper 
tension  of  sewing  machine  and  stitch 
where  goods  are  to  be  shirred,  draw  up 
the  lower  thread  of  stitches'  and  the 
work  is  done  in  less  than  half  the  time 
it  takes  by  hand. 

Always  make  two  sets  of  strings  foi 
babies'  caps  or  bonnets  and  attach  them 
by  small  safety  pins.  When  one  set  is 
soiled  another  can  be  put  on  and  the 
bonnet  saved  from  many  washings,  as 
the  strings  are  usually  soiled  long  before 
the  cap  itself.    When  the  housewife  has 


7.».%4.  ,  Ladips'  walKt.  Cut  in  sIzeH  34  to  40 
inrhfs  IjiiHt  measure.  One  or  two  materials 
<au   l)e  used   for  this  waist. 

HtKl'^ (;irls'   dress,      ("nt    in   sizes  0  t«»   12 

years.  This  dress  has  a  plain  waist  and  three- 
gored  eathei-ed  slcirt. 

M2«T — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  10.  18 
and  20  years.  The  dress  has  a  basque  waist 
and  separate  two-piece  skirt. 

74:iH. — (Jlrls*  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to  14 
.rears.  The  dress  has  side  front  cIoHinK  and 
ii   plaited  skirt. 

82Ha — Misses'  and  ladles'  sun  bonnets.  Cut 
in  one  size.  Pattern  consists  of  two  different 
styles  of  bonnets. 

7S«n. — Ladies'    apron.        Cut   in    one   size 


Tlip  aiimn  is  cut  In  one  piece  and  slips  ou 
over  the  head. 

7:t.VI. — <;irls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  'J,  4.  •$ 
and  8  years.  The  dress  is  in  sa<(Mu?  stvld 
and  separate  bloomers  are  provided  in  the 
pattern. 

7Ha« — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  .12 
inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  rut  in 
three  gores. 

7»»2 — Boys'  milt.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4.  « 
and  8  years.  The  blouse  opens  at  the  front 
and  the  trousers  are  made  with  side  openinir< 
and  button  to  the  blouse. 

r4:£». — Ladks'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  ;{4  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  This  dress  has  a 
plain  waist  and  a  three-gored,  yoke  skirt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departmentB  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illuetrate  •• 
rt'li:,*'!"""",'',  "^r*  'T-"''*  '"'*•  *»'"«f°'«.  virr.publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  reader,  four  timet 
illurtr-tVh.TnV;'.'^:  ^"A'k"  "'■«"'"«  caIjed-*»Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker''-which 
to  m«uV  fii  uP^H  "^'r  °^  ^^'  "1°*^  r^ractical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
l^n^  it  «««! JL\^  f'  °i  «"r«n»«i.     The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  wiU 

win  .end  !  rnit  ^/tl-Tl*'-'  '/r°"  '*'*"  °"*«'  '*  "»  *»'«  ""^  »*'"•  »hat  a  pattern  ii  ordered  we 
win  .end  a  copy  of  the  lateat  at  2  cent,  postpaid.    Addre..  «="'»= 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT    THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER    PHILADELPHIA    PA 


SO  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  not^; 
iiefore  the  heavy  waslilng 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  la>)orlous  process.  Kee  liow 
it  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day  for  information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

8100  E. Water  St.,  SyracuM.  N.  Y. 


A  Coffee  That  Has  No  Equal 

u«i'if?  o'^Jfe*  •▼•'yon*  »ay»  who  hM  tasted  any  of 
Held  Is  CofTeea.  Roasted  and  cured  by  a  secret 
procesB  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features. 
For  the  mail  trade,  t  pound   package  of    Beld'a 

~?Ji?  Sl'l,'°?"AP"'*"'*'-  f^"*  anywhere  oo  re- 
celpt  of  JI.OO.  At  lemat  ten  extra  cups  to  iae  pound. 

JH  ordering  ttnt*  whme,  giymnd  or  ptaverLud. 
C.  1.  UD  «  €•..  UM  rakcrt  St. 


HIGH     GRADE  |^  <t    -^  g\ 

WALL  PAPER  5  «10,5r. 

WRITE  FOR  FRtE  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  TODAY 


Buy  Your  Wall  Paper 
At  Factory  Prices 

The  greut*^  wall  pa|>er  >>argalnn  in  the 
world— equal  In  Ijeauty  and  appearance  to 
25-wnt  anrl  50-cent  graden.  Have  a  beauti- 
ful home  at  small  cost— a  home  that  looks 
as  well  inside  as  a  mansion.  A  few  ape. 
daltle.  at  15c.,  aoc,  and  25c.  per  roll, 

Catalog  of  new  designs  sent  free        ,  . 

-write  for  it  today.  Orders  o ver M  /  Ffffc 

shipped  prepaid  within  300  milea.  /BOa    ' 

Independ#)nt  WaU  PapM'  Co.  /  <£« 
a,     UbartrA^..      llM.tar(.ra. 


the  garments  can  be  done  at  one  time. 
In  buying  clothes  ready-made  I  always 
Bslect  those  which  will  serve  as  many 
purposes  as  possible.  I  also  choose 
Btyles  which  will  'remain  fashionable  for 
the  longest  possible  time,  so  that  they 
•will  not  have  to  be  discarded  or  made 
over  because  they  are  out  of  date.  There 
is  no  reason  why  even  on  a  limited  dress 
allowance  you  should  not  have  a  correct 
wardrobe.  It  is  a  question  of  using  your 
brains,  your  thrift  and  your  industry  in 
place  of  money. 

Miss  E.  H.  B..;  Beulahville,  Va. — I  do 
all  my  own  sewing  except  jny  coat  suits, 
and  make  my  father's  every -day  shirts 
and  pajamas.  I  save  time  by  making 
every  moment  count.  My  sewing  ma- 
terials and  work  basket,  with  some 
"pick-up"  work,  are  always  near  at  hand. 
Often  when  I  am  seated  at  my  cutting 
table  with  patterns  and  pins  convenient, 
I  find  it  easier  to  cut  out  several  gar- 
ments at  one  sitting,  fold  them  neatly 
with  all  parts  together  and  lay  them  In 
my  basket.  My  .greatest  sewing  help, 
however,  is  my  friend  and  companion, 
"Betsey,"  who. stands  by  my. side  in  all 
hours  of  need.  Betsey  is  my  dres^  form, 
and  never  was  money  more  wisely  spent. 
All  the  disagreeable  undressing,  trying 
on  and  dressing  up  aga4n,  so  provoking 
and  time  consuming,  are  done  away 
with.  With  a  touch  of  my  hand  I  can 
send  Betsey  spinning  around  on  her 
pedestal  from  front  to  back  and  back  to 
front.  She  never  complains  of  being 
tired,  and  many  a  dress  has  been  practi- 
cally made  on  her,  while  nearly  every- 
thing I  make  for  myself  is  first  tried  on 
Miss  Betsey.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  can  "see  myself  as  others  see"  for 
Betsey  is  my  "alter  ego." 


Preparedness 

There  are  some  topics  that  we  do  not 
discuss  in  polite  society.  They  are  ta- 
booed. However,  this  does  not  prevent 
some  of  us  who  have  wandered  far  from 
home  from  feeling  strongly  about  them. 
Such  a  topic  is  the  source  of  inspiration 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  754.  Because  of 
my  experience  I  can  heartily  recommend 
to  hotel  keepers,  boarding  house  keepers, 
and  even  the  careful  housewife  herself, 
the  government  bulletin  on  the  bedbug. 

This  bulletin  gives  the  curious  quite 
a  little  general  information  about  the 
bed  bug,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
practical  can  find  suggested  means  for 
his  extermination.  If  you  care  to  read 
it,  write  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  and  ask  them  to  send 
you  a  free  copy,  suggests  Charlotte  A. 
Baker,  of  the  Colorado  Agrl.  College. 

This  acquaintance  of  ours  who  has 
fallen  into  such  disrepute,  boasts  a  long 
lineage.  The  Egyptians  knew  him.  The 
Romans  knew  him.  Even  Pliny  recom- 
mends his  caress  as  a  "specific  for  the 
bite  of  serpents."  Because  he  is  a  world- 
wide rover,  he  has  many  names,  but 
his  characteristics  are  the  same. 


A  New  Way  of  Cleaning  Silver 

The  Office  of  Home  Economics  at 
Washington  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  electrolytic  method  of  cleaning  silver 
and  has  published  the  results  of  their 
work  in  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  449,  which  can 
be  had  for  the  asking.  They  suggest  the 
following  method  as  being  cheap  and 
satisfactory : 

"An  enamel  or  agateware  dish  should 
be  partly  filled  with  a  cleaning  solution 
of  one  teaspoonful  of  either  washing  or 
baking  soda  and  one  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon table  salt  to  each  quart  of  water 
and  placed  directly  on  the  stove  to  boil. 
A  sheet  of  aluminum  or  clean  zinc 
should  then  be  dropped  into  the  dish  and 
the  tarnished  silver  placed  in  contact 
with  this  metal.  It  is  best  that  the  sil- 
ver be  entirely  covered  with  the  clean- 
ing solution  and  that  the  solution  re- 
main at  the  boiling  temperature.  As 
soon  as  the  tarnish  has  been  removed 
the  silver  should  be  removed,  rinsed  In 
clean  water  and  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Zinc  may  be  used  In  place  of  aluminum, 
but  It  becomes  corroded  and  inactive 
In  a  much  shorter  time." 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


tUmnm  The  Practical  Pa 


Mrs.  R.  C.  McW.,  Pennsylvania,  says: 
"In  answer  to  Mrs.  A.  V.  B.,  of  New 
York,  I  will  give  my  method  of  mixing 
cake,  and  If  the  ingredients  are  good 
•he  will  seldom  fail  to  have  light  cakee. 
First  use  exact  measure  and  measure  all 
In  the  same  cup.    Mix  your  butter  and 


sugar  to  a  cream,  th.en  add  the  well 
beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  then  the  liquid, 
beating  well.  Sift  your  baking  powder 
and  flour  thoroughly,  add  to  the  other 
mixture  and  lastly  fold  In  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Do  not  beat.  The 
use  of  too  much  flour  will  cause  them 
to  heave  in  the  middle;  also  oven  be- 
ing too  hot  when  cake  is  first  put  in  to 
bake.  A  sharp  rap  with  a  knife  on  the 
edge  of  the  pan  after  cake  dough 
is  In  will  cause  the  air  bubbles  to  burst 
and  prevent  falling." 

Mrs.  E.  C.  T.,  Pennsylvania,  suggests 
that  if  Mrs.  A.  V.  B.  will  add  one-half 
water  to  her  milk  In  mixing  cakee  they 
will  be  lighter.  "If  a  cake  is  accidentally 
burned,"  says  Mrs.  T.,  "scrape  the 
burned  part  off  with  a  nutmeg  grater. 
This  makes  a  fine  foundation  for  the 
frosting,  as  well  as  removes  the  black 
part  smoothly.  Before  icing  a  cake  I 
dust  it  over  with  sifted  flour  and  the 
icing  will  not  run.  I  have  also  found  it 
advantageous  to  brush  the  layers  of  a 
jelly  cake  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg 
before  putting  In  the  filling.  Putting  a 
pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  into  the  boiled 
icing  of  a  cake  will  prevent  it  from 
going  to  sugar." 

Mrs.  A.  M.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  tells  us 
that  Mrs.  A.  V.  B.,  New  York,  (1)  can 


make  her  cake  lights  and  finer  by  sift- 
ing the  flour  several  times  and  if  the 
oven  Is  too  hot  It  will  bake  too  quickly 
aroimd  the  sides  and  rise  in  the  middle; 
same  if  batter  is  too  thick.  (2)  Soft 
water  and  ammonia  will  restore  color 
in  carpet-^2  quarts  water  and  1  table- 
spoonful  of  ammonia;  sponge  with  a 
soft  cloth. 

"I  procured  several  sheets  of  tough 
wrapping  paper  a  little  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  The  Practical  Farmer,  placed 
one  on  top  of  the  other  and  stitched 
down  the  center  and  folded  them  double, 
making  a  book,"  says  Mrs.  S.  M.  J., 
Louisiana.  "I  use  the  flrst  page  for  an 
index  and  on  the  pages  following  I  paste 
the  'Women's  Exchange'  pages  In  the 
same  order  they  appear  in  The  Practical 
Farmer.  I  considered  an  embroidered 
linen  cover,  but  decided  that  a  white 
oilcloth  with  the  name  painted  in  water 
colors  would  look  more  at  home  in  the 
kitchen,  where  I  flnd  the  information 
In  my  scrap  book  very  valuable." 


Mrs.  H.  McK.,  Pennsylvania,  writes 
us:  "I  could  scarcely  help  wishing  that 
I  had  some  of  Miss  C.  S.'s  fruit  syrups. 
I  should  have  sherbet  and  water  ices 
every  day,  especially  in  winter  when  it 
Is  so  easy  to  have  frozen  desserts,  as 


one  can  flnd  ice  almost  anywhere.  Here 
itt  my  receipt  for  water  ice:  One  quart 
of  fruit  juice,  1  quart  water  and  1^ 
cups  of  sugar.  When  frozen  almost  stiff 
add  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  2  eggs,  or 
these  may  be  omitted  with  good  resulto. 
With  fruit  syrup  very  little  sugar  would 
be  required. 

"A  cooling  summer  drink  can  be  made 
from  fruit  syrup,  using  equal  parts  of 
syrup  and  cold  water. 

"Try  using  some  of  the  syrup  In 
sauces  for  pudding,  cake,  etc.  It  is  also 
good  on  cereals.  If  you  have  any  of  the 
grape  syrup  why  not  make  grape  juice 
out  of  it?  It  is  splendid  for  any  pur- 
pose, but  especially  for  invaJIds." 

Mrs.  E.  K.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
letter  to  u*,  adds:  "I  also  wish  to  tell 
Miss  C.  S.,  of  Pennsylvania,  how  I  use 
fruit  syrups.  I  use  them  over  flannel 
cakes,  like  other  syrups,  and  to  flavor 
and  sweeten  minute  or  pearl  tapioca,  or 
they  can  be  poured  over  boiled  rice  and 
eaten  with  cream  (and  sugar  if  not 
sweet  enough)." 

Mrs.  W.  H.  P.,  New  York,  asks  vm 
how  to  clean  Panama  and  ordinary 
straw  hats  after  their  last  year's  seryioe. 
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Mrs.   C.    S.   W.,    Pennsylvania,   would 
like  to  know  how  to  make  yeast. 
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To  Light 

Your  House  and 

Barns 
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To  Cook 

Your  Breakfast? 

and  Dinners 


Union  Carbide  Gives  Your  Country  Home 

This  Two-in-One  Service 


CARBIDE  LIGHTS  are  aa  brUliant  as  the  cities' 
best  -  they  shine  from  handsome  bronze  fixtures  - 
they  are  commonly  equipped  to  turn  on  without 
matches. 

CARBIDE  COOKING  RANGES  are  just  like 
city  gas  ranges -they  furnish  heat  on  tap-instan- 
taneous- steady -uniform  heat,  without  kindling, 
••hes  or  fuel  to  handle. 

Fifty  pounds  of  UNION  CARBIDE  will  run  a 
tingle  CARBIDE  LIGHT  AND  FUEL  PLANT 
for  weeks. 

"r^i*^°u*  •**">*><>»  the  plant  wUl  automatically 

teed     the  range  in  your  kitchen,  and  as  many 

lights  aa  you  care  to  install  in  your  houac  and  bams. 

The  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  light  wiU 
aouble  the  charm  of  your  fireside  hours  -  and  the 
modem  gas  range  will  bring  relief  from  kitchen 
drudgery  to  the  woman  who  cooks  your  meals. 

t  I'iif*"*  ***«  P«»t  fifteen  years  these  CARBIDE 
Lightmg  and  Cooking  Plants  have  been  tested,  by 
country  home  folks,  in  competition  with  hundreds 
periST****  *»«*>t»ng  planto  invented  during  the  same 

tu^^^J^^^  °^  ***^  *^y  o^  lighting  plants  have 
m5?ir't>'?"^  ■?'*  ^""«»  ^y  ^^  wayside,  the  CAR. 
ta  po  lU    •    *         ****  •urvived  and  gained  steadily 


One  and  all,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  CAR- 
BIDE Plants  now  in  use  are  practically  indestruc- 
tible -  they  last  most  a  lifetime. 

Instead  of  daily  attention,  the  CARBIDE  Plant 
needs  monthly  attention  -  instead  of  constant  re- 
pair, it  needs  none  at  all  -  instead  of  a  single  service, 
it  furnishes  double  service  -  two  in  one  —  twice  the 
value  for  your  money. 

We  would  like  to  answer  any  question  about  the 
CARBIDE  Plant  you  care  to  ask  -  we  can  send  you 
too,  if  you  wish,  with  our  compliments,  intensely 
interesting  Booklets  telling  you  why  the  light  flame 
is  the  coolest  of  all -and  the  cooking  flame  the 
hottest  -  why  the  light  b  called  artificial  sunlight  — 
how  it  grows  plants  the  same  as  sunlight  -  why  the 
UNION  CARBIDE  in  one  hundred-pound  dnima 
(always  colored  blue  and  gray)  is  as  easy  to  store  aa 
coal -why  it  won't  bum -why  it  can't  explode  — 
how  we  sell  it  direct  at  factory  prices  to  most  • 
million  users  and  distribute  it  through  two  hundred 
warehouses  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

Write  us  today  for  this  wonder  story,  and  ask  ua 
the  hard  question  you  have  in  your  mind— just 
address 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

42d  Street  Building,  New  York 
Dcpt«  38  Peoples  Gas  Building.  Chicago 

Koiil   Building,  San   Franciaco 
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MAKING  SURE 
OF  YOUR  CAR ! 

The  maker's  name  on  a  used  car  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  liiu'UHHt  part  of  the 
fltory  hinges  on  WHEKK  Y<»r  Jil'V  the 
used  car.  In  udditUm  to  the  makers  name 
we  have  our  own  good  name  to  saftiiuard 
—and  we're  sfUlsh  enough  to  t,'tiard  our 
name  more  than  his.  So  you  may  lie  very 
sure  of  any  car  you  buy  from  u.-^— for  we 
have  to  be  sure  of  the  far  fn-fore  we  offer 
It  to  you ! 

Autos  $150  to  $600 

SKIVD    FOR    OUR   NG\%'    BIG 
AUTO    CATALOG    B. 

It'8  free,  full  of  auto  Information,  prices 
on  every  car  we  have— whether  It  Is  a  roadster, 
limousine,  touring  ear.  truck  or  delivery 
waKou.  Best  of  all.  when  you  buy  from  un 
you  save  at  least  2.>  to  30*.  Mention  thlB 
|)aper  in  sending  for  Catalog  B. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

World's  LArgest  Auto  Dealers 
203-205  No.    Broad  St^    Phila. 


Double  Tread  Tires 

Made  by  our  Improyed  process  making  them 
practically  puncture-prot>f,  are  essential  to  hard, 
rouih  country  roads.  P'.specially  adapted  to  the 
farmer's  needs. 

jl.O)  EX  I  RA  NON  SKID       - 


Sizes 

;io.\3     

:v>\:i\i 

:v2x:i^i 

:«x4    

.Ux4     UHHI 


Price 

.    7.(Kt 
.    8.00 


Ki/.ts  Price 

:J6x4    110.50 

34.x4'i 11.00 

a-ixl'j 11.50 

»i\IS 12.00 


37x1', 


12.50 


Svnd  us  your  old  tires  and  we  w  ill  retread  tbem 
at  the  following  prices. 


Sizes 
.•{0x3     . 

'.itixAi,. 

:mxi    . 
.11x4 


Plain 

,.  $.'>.oo 

.  ."i.iMi 
..  Ii.50 
.    WJ'O 


sizes  Plain 

36.\4    7. »8.00 

:i4A4>j 8.00 


3.jx4>i. 
86x4,'i... 

■A-\i^i... 


9.(H) 


R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sf-nif  today  /or  ilfurrijitive  circular  and 

price  list.     Smuf  ijnod  ttrrHary  still 

open  /or  huslliny  agents. 


Other  Teopte's  business 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 


<By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

(Copjright  1916.  The  Bobbt-Merrlll  Company) 


TIRES  FOR  AUTOS 

The  tiuest  seleolod  new  factory  blemished  tires 
obtainable.  aV A  UAXTEKI)  not  made  over  or 
re-treaded.  Y<>r  RIsK  XOTUINO.  (Joods 
•hipped  C.  O.  D..  subject  to  your  examination. 

A  HONUS  of  2  i)er  i-ent.  discount  when  casb 
accompanies  onler. 

Please  state  when  ordering  If  Clincher.  Quick 
Detachable  or  straieht  side. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you.  ORDER 
NOW,  before  advance  in  prU-es. 

Plain       Non*      Gra^ 
Size.  Trrad.      Skid.    Tubes. 

■4Kx:i    •.~>.n,'{     sn.is     $i.60 

.'{<u:i     e.08         A.97  1.7."* 

3(>  taw N.-4U  M.g^  I.e."* 

.'i2kJk, 9.76  10.A;«  '^.lo 

31x4     11.114  l.'<..'i4  ^.40 

34x1     1^.73  I3.K3  *<.'3 

33x4     I*«.40  13.t)7  a.tl.~> 

34x4     13.AO  II. 7G  ti.HO 

3.'»x4     14.63  l.->.76  9.9.-> 

36x4     14.94  16.07  3.1.'» 

3tx4>i^ 16.04  17.40  3.40 

3ry\\W 16.9.'*  IN.06  3.5.'» 

3r>x4>^ 17.93  19.3-4  3.70 

37x4Vi 19.43  41.09  3.95 

3.->x.'>     44.36  ;<3.34  4.15 

36x5     44.  IN  46.07  4.45 

37x5     44.63  43.86  4.60 

The  Tire  Trading  Co. 

1317  Arclk  §t.,  PteUadelplila,  Pa. 


Cut  Down 
Tire  Expensef 


,000-MILK  Quarant«« 
With  Ev«ry  Tlr* 

for  your  Ford.  4.000-mll«  (uanntae 
with  all  other  sizea.  Save  money 
by  buying 

RIVERSIDE  TIRES 

Bopreme  qoality— touch  fabric, 

witn  eeleeCed  a  ~ 

Robber,  extra  thick 

tiMMlly  aiieraa— I 

•r  Meaey  Battc.    Send  tot 

Tbt  llMN^Savinc  MITO  BOOK 

Sbowa  jroQ  bow  to  ■■?•  dol« 
rs  and  dollara  oa  hivh* 
grade  aotoaceesaorieeof 
•Ukimto.  Write  today. 

:  Va« 


ap   River  Para 
tread.  Uwceadi» 


V   KWraU      OMMI      u 


SAVE   10    CENTS    A    POUND  USING 


Ql 


L  L  I  ES 
B  R  O  K 


E  N 


COFFE 


FBOM    WHOLESALER    DIRECT 

SMAI>L  and  broken  beann  of 
regular  ifn'  Coffee.    5  i>ound« 
delivered    Vr^*  within    ;<00 
mllee,  10  poundn  delivered  with- 
in 1000  miles,    satiafsction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

OUIES  COFFEE  CO..  »3-239  WashlnftMi  St.  N.V. 

RitoMiihad   77  Year* 


Bcaa  er  flraanfl 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  DAY  TO  HERSELF. — Continued. 

Doctor  Ballard  shook  hands  with  Per- 
sls,  nodded  casually  to  Diantha  and 
waited  openly  for  that  ingenuous  young 
person  to  take  her  departure.  As  the 
door  closed  behind  her,  he  dropped  into 
the  arm  chair  she  had  vacated,  crossed 
his  legs  and  sighed. 

"Miss  Persis,  I'm  up  a  tree.  I  want 
some  advice." 

"You're  welcome  to  all  I've  got."  Per- 
sis, regretting  the  reserve  of  her  greet- 
ing, beamed  upon  him  affectionately. 

"bid  you  ever  know  a  woman  to  die 
just  because  she'd  decided  that  was  the 
proper  caper?" 

"Trouble?"  Persis  questioned  laconic- 
ally. 

"Lord,  no!  Everything  comfortable. 
Husband  who  worships  her.  As  far  as 
I  can  diagnose  the  case,  it's  a  sort  of 
homesickness  for  the  pearly  gates." 

"Kind  of  as  if  she'd  got  disgusted 
with  this  world."  suggested  Persis,  with 
one  of  her  flashes  of  Intuition,  "and 
wanted  to  get  some  place  where  things 
would  be  more  congenial." 

"You've"  hit  it  to  a  T.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  is  this,  can  people  keep  up 
that  kind  of  nonsense  till  they  die  of  it? 
I've  got  a  patient  right  now  who's  lost 
thirtv  pounds  by  it.  She  won't  eat.  She 
won't  make  an  effort.  She  sits  around 
smiling  like  an  angel  off  on  sick-leave, 
and  the  sanve  as  tells  me  I  can't  do  any- 
thing for  her  because  she's  wanted  over 
the  river.     Husband's  about  crazy." 

"What's  her  name^" 

Professional  caution  did  not  seal  Doc- 
tor Ballard's  lips.  In  many  a  sick  room, 
by  more  than  one  deathbed,  he  and  this 
keen-eyed  woman  had  come  to  know  each 
other  with  a  completeness  of  under- 
standing which  even  wedlock  does  not 
always  bring,  "It's  Nelson  Richard's 
wife,"  he  said  without  hesitation,  nor 
did  he  ask  her  to  respect  his  confidence. 

"Yes,  I  mistrusted  it  was  Charlotte 
Richards.  Goodness  has  always  been 
Charlotte's  specialty,  so  to  speak,  the 
kind  of  goodness,"  Persis  explained  care- 
fully, "that  ain't  good  for  anything  in 
particular.  And  she's  lost  thirty 
pounds?" 

"I'd  stake  my  professional  reputa- 
tion," said  the  doctor  vehemently,  "that 
nothing  ails  that  woman  except  that  she 
thinks  Heaven  would  l?e  a  better  back- 
ground for  her  salntllness  than  earth. 
The  question  is  whether  she  can  carry  it 
to  the  point  of  suicide." 

"Of  course  she  can,  if  she  wants  to. 
I've  seen  it  happen  more'n  once.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  give  her  a  reason  for 
wanting  to  stay  on  earth — to  look  after 
things."  Persis  stood  motionless,  the 
hand  holding  the  shears  extended  in  a 
fashion  suggesting  Lady  Macbeth.  A 
spark  of  light  illumined  her  meditative 
eyes. 

"Well?"  said  the  doctor  hopefully.  He 
recognized  the  signs. 

"I  won't  say  that  I  haven't  got  an  idea, 
but  it'll  bear  thinking  about"— Persis' 
favorite  formula.  "I'll  try  to  find  time 
to  drop  in  and  see  Charlotte." 

"She  doesn't  need  cheering,  you  un- 
derstand," said  the  doctor.  "She's  as 
cheerful  as  the  devil  himself.  'A  very 
bad  night,  doctor,  and  the  palpitation  is 
worse.  This  morning  my  Heavenly 
home  seems  very  near.'  "  He  mimicked 
Mrs.  Richards'  sanctimonious  tones  with 
a  skill  which  won  even  from  the  ab- 
stracted Persis  a  tribute  of  a  smile. 

"No,  I  won't  try  to  cheer  her,"  she 
promised.  "Stirring  up,  not  cheering 
up,  is  what  Charlotte  needs.  And  I  don't 
say  but  what  I've  got  an  Idea.  I  can't 
spare  any  time  for  a  few  days,  though, 
Doctor.  I  need  to  do  some  sewing  for 
myself,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it,  come 
what  may." 

Vain  boast.  Persis  was  washing  the 
dishes  after  the  midday  meal  when  Joel 
entered  the  kitchen  to  announce  a  caller. 
"It's  the  Chase  girl.  Mildred  I  think  her 
name  is.  Anyway,  it's  the  oldest  one. 
And  I  guess  she  wants  a  dress  made. 
She's  got  a  bundle  under  her  arm." 

Persis  thought  this  unlikely.  "Those 
Chase  girls  make  their  own  clothes  and 
do  pretty  well  at  It.  too.  I've  often  want- 
ed to  give  'era  a  few  hints  about  the 
shoulder  seams,  but  except  for  that,  they 
look   real   shipshape.       And  anyway,   I 


can't  do  anything  for  a  week  yet.     I'm 
going  to  attend  to  my  own  sewing." 

Mildred  Chase  greeted  Persis  with  a 
smile  so  radiant  as  to  give  a  misleading 
impression  of  comeliness.  She  shook 
hands  with  the  dressmaker,  apparently 
struggling  against  an  impulse  to  fall  on 
her  neck  and  kiss  her.  Persis,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  girl  was  com- 
paratively slight,  Tlewed  those  Indica- 
tions of  overmastering  affection  with 
DGrolGxitVe 

Mildred  did  not  wait  to  be  questioned. 
Her  volubility  suggested  that  she  could 
not  have  withheld  Information  if  she 
had  tried.  -• 

"Oh,  Miss  Dale;  I've  got  the  greatest 
news  to  tell  you.  You'd  never  guess  in 
the  world.    I'm  going  to  be  married." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  Is,  Mildred,  that 
it's  not  the  most  surprising  news  I  ever 
heard,"  Persis  answered  kindly.  There 
was  something  pleasant  in  the  sight  of 
this  flushed,  happy  young  creature  who 
only  the  other  day  had  been  a  dull, 
heavy-eyed  girl  and  soon  would  be  a  dull, 
heavy-eyed  wife.  It  was  her  little  hour, 
her  transient  springtime.  Persis  choked 
back  a  sigh. 

Mildred  was  fumbling  at  the  parcel  in 
her  lap.  "I've  always  said  one  thing, 
that  if  ever  I  got  married.  Miss  Dale 
was  going  to  make  my  wedding  dress. 
I  can  sew  well  enough  for  ordinary 
clothes,  but  a  wedding  dress  is  sort  of 
special.  That  calls  for  a  regular  dress- 
maker, and  there  ain't  but  one  dress- 
maker in  Clematis  that  counts." 

"When's  the  wedding  to  be?"  Persis 
asked.  A  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart 
foretold  the  answer. 

"It's  a  wieek  from  Saturday.  It's  so 
sudden  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it  my- 
self. We  didn't  think  we  could  be  mar- 
ried for  a  year,  anyway,  but  Jim  got  a 
raise  unexpected.  They're  going  to  send 
him  West,  and  he's  bound  I  shall  go 
when  he  does." 

The  parcel  was  unwrapped  at  last,  its 
shimmering  white  contents  contrasting 
with  the  girl's  shabby  dress  and  work- 
roughened  hands,  much  as  the  dreams  of 
the  wedding-day  contrast  with  the  hard 
realities  that  follow.  Persis  look  -, 
hesitated,  thought  of  the  filmy  gray,  just 
cut  and  awaiting  basting,  thought  of  the 
hopes  that  linked  the  present  with  her 
lost  girlhood,  and  ended  as  she  had  al- 
ways ended,  by  unselfish  surrender. 

"It's  pretty  goods,"  she  said,  touching 
it  lightly  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
"And— and  there's  nothing  I  like  better 
to  make  than  wedding  clothes,  my  dear." 

Certain  important  details  came  up  for 
discussion,  interrupted  frequently  by  the 
outgushing  of  Mildred's  artless  confi- 
dences, to  all  of  which  Persis  listened 
patiently.  And  when  the  girl  took  her 
departure,  the  impulse  which  had  mani- 
fested itself  on  her  arrival  proved  too 
strong  to  resist.  She  kissed  Persis  good- 
by,  and  Persis  returned  the  kiss. 

The  rudimentary  beginnings  of  a  new 
gray  gown  were  bundled  together  and 
tucked  away  to  wait  their  fate,  while 
Persis  worked  till  a  late  hour  on  Mil- 
dred Chase's  wedding  dress.  But  tired 
as  she  was,  with  that  undercurrent  of 
depression  which  sometimes  most  un- 
justly is  the  attendant  on  generous  sac- 
rifice, she  found  time  to  write  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  named  Thompson,  in  care 
of  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

"Mr.  W.  Thompson: 

"Dear  Sir — Yours  received.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  my  wish 
than  to  keep  anything  that  belongs 
to  somebody  else,  but  you  can  un- 
derstand that  I  don't  feel  like  send- 
ing a  young  lady's  letter  to  the  first 
man  who  happens  to  ask  for  it,  es- 
pecially as  Thompson  Is  not  what 
you  would  call  an  unusual  name.  If 
the  young  lady  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter will  drop  me  a  line  asking  me 
to  forward  It  to  you,  I'll  be  happy  to 
oblige  her.  She  won't  even  have  to 
write  anything  but  her  first  name, 
.   unless  she  likes.      "Yours  truly, 

"Persis  Dale." 
"P.  S.  If  the  young  lady  will  tell 
me  your  full  name,  when  she  writes, 
it  will  make  you  a  lot  surer  to  get 
the  letter,  W.  Thompson  is  a  name 
that  fits  lots  of  people." 

This  epistolary  weight  off  her  con- 
science, Persis  went  upstairs  to  bed,  and 


Grow 


Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

I7qm  ORf*  we  will  mail  one 


packet   each  of 
the  following  Vegetables: 
Baan— Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  the 
most  famous  Bush  Lima. 
■••I— Black  Red  Ball,  rich  color, 
tender,  fine  flavor,  early. 
Cera— Golden  Bantam,  extra  »w 
ly.  hardy,  luscious  and  sweet. 
L*Hue«— Brittle  Ice.  large  bead, 
crisp  and  mild. 

RadUh— Rapid  Red.  quickest 
Srrowlne  rcuad  red  radish.  Crisp 
and  solid. 

*«>C  laeUona  for  fi.OO.  dmIM  to 
diffemit  addraaa—  If  ae  onMr«d. 
.^  •  ComaMiMit  to  Mm  Ladtos,  w* 

inelade  with  aaeh  eollaetlon,  •  racular 
lOe  packet  of  Fordhook  Favorite  Aatara. 
Burpae's  AnniMl  lor  1*17  to  bicvar 
and  briirliter  than  ayar  bafora.  204  pacaa. 
Thirty  (SO)  varletiaa  lUastratod  in  eolor.  ,  lUllad  frM. 
Writa  (or  it  today  and  plaaaa  aaantlon  thia  pablicatton. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  St  CO.    «. 

Burpee  BuUdingn  PkiladelpkU 


Ancient  Fanning 

Herodotus,  in  the  year  450 
B.  C,  said  that  good  cultiva- 
tion yielded  two-hundredfold 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
Even  in  that  land  of  Ekien, 
poor  cultivation  yielded  but 
fiftyfold. 

In  1898»  the  average  Wheat  yield 
per  acre  in  New  York  State  waa 
21.2  bushels;  in  1907,  17.3  bushels 
per  acre;  in  1912,  but  16  bushels^ 

European  yields  are  more  than 
double. 

Isn't  it  time  for  our  formers  to 
get  down  to  business  methods? 
Home  Mixed  Fertilizers  will  helpw 

Write  for  Books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madi«on  ATenue,  New  If  orfc 


ENORMOUS   PROFITS 
TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Products 


TOILET  ARTICLES.  PERFUMES.  SPICES, 
FLAVORS,  SOAPS.  MEDICINES,  AND  SPECIALTIES. 
Over  90  big  every  day  tellers.  Wanted  in  every  home. 
Good  repeaters.  Exclusive  territory  to  MEN  OR 
WOMEN.  All  or  spare  time.  Why  be  a  laboring  drudge 
when  you  can  enter  an  easy,  permanent  business  with 
a  big  income  t  NO  CONTRACT,  NO  RIG  REQUIRED. 
NEED  NOT  INVEST  ONE  CENT.  OUTFIT  FREE. 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY^  Full  inttructioni 
given.  The  chanca  of  a  liftetiine.  Don't  mill  it.  Territory 
going  fast.    Write  (or  particulars  giving  age  and  ocrupation. 

Duo  Factories,  Dapt.  H.  21,  North  Java,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  ot  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  A  CO. 
Deut.  F,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FAD  CAI  F  Valuable  farm  near  Dover,  Delaware. 
rvit  aniifj  Has  windmill.  teleptaoDe,  and  other  Im- 
prorementa.    Inquire  of  B.  F.  Hamm,  Oovxb.  DbIm 

Stop  Using  a  Truss 

Do  away  with  bands  of  Staal  a»4 
Rubber  that  Chafa  and  PlDek. 
You  know,  from  your  own  a>- 
perjenra,  the  trust  ii  a  mara 
make-shift — a  false  prop  agalaat 
a  collaptiPK  wall — and  ii  under- 
■nining  v>>ur  health.  STUART'S 
PLAPAO-PADS  are  difTerant.  ba- 
ing  mevhanico-cheniico.  applica- 
tor, made  s«ll.«4kaalve  pnrpoaaly 
U>  prevent  slipping  and  to  hold 
the  distended  miiiclet  securalyla 
place.  No  straps,  bucklas  «r 
springs  attacbad.  Soft  as  salial 
— easy  to  apply  —  inexpaMi**. 
Writa  today  for  Trial  riaaaa  aad 
48-pa«a  book  on  ruptora  absolutaly  ntlB— aotttlag  lo  pay, 
now  or  ever  Nothing  to  be  retornad  Address 
Plapwo  f.n horn tortea  Inc.  Block  175.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RiiLOF 


PUPAO 


Direct  to  you! 

We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City»  Mo., 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
York,  Pa.  Quick  delivery 
assured.  ^ 


CENTURY  ROOFING  lays  better,  lasts 
lonosr,  yet  costs  less  (aooordino  to  quality) 
than  any  other  roll  roolina  made. 

CenttuT  Roof  insr  ia  made  of  the  best  roofins 
materials  money  can  buy— Ions-fibre  Felt, 
pure  Asphalts  and  other  Coatins  Materials. 
It  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by 
scientiiic  experts,  in  the  bie^est  and  beat 
equipped  Roofing  Manufacturing  Plants  in  the 
world.    It  is  absolutely  weatherproof  and 

We  Guarantee  ]^,i.,  'Viris  JSfe  " 

108  aqoare  feet  per  roll— no  mill  anda— all  one  piece. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

on  8  rolls  or  more  in  Pa.,  N.  Y..  N.  J.  Hd.  or 
Del.  at  the  followinK  prices: 

Ji'!&.$1.25S'!&.$1.50!?.t  51.75 

Correapondinerly  low  prices  to  other  atatea.  WrU* 
far  J'rea  aampJe— or  order  Bhipment  now. 

Monay  Baek  If  Not  Sallaflad. 

CENTURY    MFG.    CO., 

207  Katherins  Bldg.,   East  St.  Loula.  IIL 

Write  for  1917  Bassy  Catalosoe. 


Before  prices  go  up,  send 
for  our  sheet  of  paint  bar- 
gains—starting in  at  $1.00 
per  gallon  in  oarrel  lots. 
Every  gallon  of  paint  we 
sell  is  backed  by  our$10.000 
Rua  rantee  of  money-back- 
if-not-satisfied.  Farmers, 
everywhere,  have  found 
that  our  paint  stands  up 
for  years.  Write  today  for 
our  bulletin  of  quality 
bargains. 
MMIFACTItEIS*  OlTLET  CO.     „  „ 

485Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.V* 


Sixty  days'  free  trial.  This 
Simplex  pneumatic  Kyslein, 
with  pressure  tank  in  cellar,  adds  great 
convenience  to  country  home  life.  Other 
sizes  as  low  i)riced  In  proportion. 

Water  Systems  of  Every  Kind 

We  bullil  tiiukH,  towers,  and  water  sup- 

f>ly  systems  lor  evfcry  purpose.  We  can 
urnlsb  a  system  to  take  care  of  your 
borne,  barn,  stock,  etc.,  and  meet  every 
requirement.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
ask  for  special  circular  No.  104. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO.  *-^VgP- 


Put  Your  Spring  to  Work 

Free  Bulletin  No.  P-4,  shows  how  to 
connect  your  spring  with  a  Deming 
ram  and  save  pumping.     Write 
The  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

DEMING   RAMS 


••114  for 
Catatoi 


FARM  WAGONS 

HiRh  or  low  wheela— 

Bteel  or  wood— wide 

or  narrow  tirea. 

Walton  parts  of  all 

kinds.    Whools  to  fit 

any  ronningr  irear. 

OMaIoglllu<rm<r<lln  cotoribM. 

^CtoetrteWliMl  Co^  44ClBft..QMlMy.Nb 


r  Olr  OCil6  "**«•  poU»t«e».  diwaw  frie. 

carefully  selected  for  16  y«arB. 
HATES  C.  TAVE.OR,  EmbrecTilie,  Pa. 


WANTED 


Good  farmpn*  to  aell  real  e«ta»e, 
men   who  ntand    well  In    their 

locality.      Send  refpronrrs  and  Ret  partlriilars. 

rornell  ConapAny,  dre»t.  Barrlnffton,  BI; 


FOR  SALE 


406  acree,  good  fair  baild- 
Ings,  nice  lot  of  timber. 
"~^~"^"^~— ^— ^-^—  Mnst  be  sold  owing  to  old 
age.  MOOO.   Cornell  Company,  Great  BarrlnRton.  Mam. 


Our  Barter  Column 


Tbis  column  la  for  oar  Sabscrlhers  only— no  Real 
Estate  Agenta.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  3  cents  per 
word:  no  advertisement  lees  than  60  cents. 


l>are  Map!'>  8yrup  per  rnllon  fl.lB. 
*■      lb.  pails  16c.     fiugar  In  1  ~ 
FiSHBB,  Rnpert,  Vt. 


RuRar  in  fi  or  10 
lb.  cakes  16c.     Ai.bkbt 


"Daby  <'hleka.  RcRal-Dorcas  White  Wvandottea. 
•■-'  Hliie  rlhhon  prif.e  winners.  Day  old  chlrka  from 
milltv  Ktook  16c.  each.  Order  early.  B.  M.  Hopkims, 
West  Rupert,  Vt. 


for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  she 
went  without  a  good  night  to  the  photo- 
graph in  the  blue  plush  frame. 

CHAPTER  X. 

SHOULD    AULD    ACQUAINTANCE    BE    FORGOT  f 

Justin  Ware  arrived  in  town  the  day 
Persis  finished  mildred's  wedding  dress. 
She  heard  the  news  from  Joel,  who  had 
been  at  the  station  when  the  train  came 
in.  This  was  not  a  happy  accident,  nor 
was  it  intended  as  a  spontaneous  wel- 
come to  the  returning  son  of  Clematis. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  except  when  the 
state  of  his  health  prevented,  Joel  kept 
a  standing  engagement  with  the  four- 
twenty  train,  and  few  left  town  or  en- 
tered it  without  his  knowledge. 

"He's  filled  out  considerable,  Justin 
Ware  has,  but  except  for  that  he  hasn't 
changed  much.  Got  a  seal  ring  and  silk 
lining  to  his  overcoat.  He  ain't  what 
you'd  call  a  flashy  dresser,  but  he  lays 
it  all  over  the  young  chaps  like  Thad 
West  who  think  they're  so  swell." 

Persis  listened  without  comment.  She 
had  worked  unusually  hard  that  week, 
and  the  tired  lines  of  her  face  acknowl- 
edged as  much.  She  set  them  at  defi- 
ance in  a  peculiarly  feminine  fashion 
by  dressing  that  evening  in  the  unbe- 
coming henrietta  and  doing  her  hair  in 
the  plainest,  most  severe  fashion.  At 
half  past  seven  Thomas  Hardin  came. 

"That  Ware  feller  is  going  to  put  up 
at  the  Clematis  House.  He's  a  big  bug 
all  right.  Wanted  a  private  setting- 
room,  he  did,"  Thomas  chuckled.  "Guess 
he's  the  sort  that  can't  remember  back 
further  than  he  feels  like  doing.  Old 
man  Ware's  private  setting-room  was  a 
keg  o'  nails  in  Sol  Peter's  store.  Nobody 
else  ever  thought  of  taking  that  particu- 
lar keg.  Stood  right  back  of  the  stove, 
I  remember.  You  never  caught  old  man 
Ware  putting  on  any  airs." 

"Justin  and  me  was  always  the  bedt  of 
friends,"  said  Joel,  puffing  out  his  thin 
chest  pompously,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
vicariously  honored  by  Mr.  Ware's  ten- 
dency to  exclusiveness.  "We  took  a 
shine  to  each  other  when  we  were  little 
shavers.    As  Addison  says: 

"  'Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other 

turn 
Demand    alliance,    and     in     friendship 

burn!' 

"Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  real  David  and  Jona- 
than affair.  That's  his  picture  upon  the 
mantel  now." 

Thomas  Hardin  turned  his  head.  "  'Tis 
so,"  he  assented.  "Hasn't  changed  such 
an  all-fired  lot  only  now  he  looks  as  if 
he'd  cut  his  wisdom  teeth  quite  a  spell 
back."  His  gaze  wandered  to  Persis, 
silently  basting  the  breadths  of  a  gray 
crepe  skirt.  "You  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  him,  too,"  he  said  polite- 
ly, striving  to  include  her  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Yes,  I  knew  hiib."  Persis  did  not 
lift  her  eyes. 

"All  the  family  knew  Justin,"  Joel  ex- 
plained. "Him  and  me  being  such 
friends,  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  house 
same  as  if  he  belonged  here.  I  didn't 
speak  to  him  today,  because  I  never  was 
one  to  cheapen  myself  by  doing  my  vis- 
iting on  a  depot  platform.  We'll  have 
plenty  of  chances  to  talk  over  old  times. 

"  'There  Is  nothing  can  equal  the  tender 

hours 
When  life  Is  first  In  bloom.' " 

It  seemed  to  Persis  during  the  next 
two  days  that  wherever  she  turned  she 
heard  of  Justin  Ware.  There  was  no 
escaping  the  subject.  Without  question 
Justin's  business  methods  were  the  acme 
of  up-to-date  effectiveness.  An  outbreak 
of  war  could  hardly  have  stirred  the 
town  to  more  seething  excitement  than 
the  advent  of  this  well-dressed  young 
man  with  his  self-confident  air  and  full 
pocketbook.  Clematis  was  apple-mad. 
The  Apple  of  Eden  Investment  Company 
and  Its  optimistic  promises  eclipsed  in 
interest  the  combined  fascinations  of 
politics  and  scandal.  The  groups  In 
those  local  lounging-places,  which,  in 
rural  communities  are  the  Intimate 
successors  of  the  Roman  forum,  passed 
over  prospective  congressional  legislsr 
tion  and  Annabel  Sinclair's  latest  esca- 
pade in  favor  of  apple  orchards.  The 
statistics  which  fell  so  convincingly 
from  Ware's  lips  were  quoted,  derided, 
defended,  denied.  The  hardest  argument 
the  objectors  had  to  encounter  was  Ware 
himself.  The  atmosphere  of  prosperity 
surrounding  him,  his  air  of  familiarity 
with  luxury,  could  not  be  offset  by  logic. 
The  program  of  the  Clematis  Woman's 
Club  was  fairly  swamped  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  members  to  question  Mrs 
Hornblower  as   to  the  poflgibilitles   of 


profit  in  this  form  of  investment.  Per- 
sis, who  had  come  to  the  meeting  late, 
went  away  early  while  the  discussion 
was  at  its  height  and  missed  a  paper  by 
Gladys  Wells  entitled,  tio  Knot  at  the 
End  of  the  Thread. 

(Continued  i.ext  issue.) 


Some  Good  Advice,  Right  off  the 

Ice,  for  Dodging  Foodstuff's 

Awful  Price. 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

It  makes  the  grocer  laugh  out  loud  to 
see  the  foolish,   hungry  crowd  step  up 
and  buy  his  tin  can  beans  with  money 
fifihed  from  faded  jeans.     He  smiles  to 
see  how  keen  they  be  to  buy  the  stuff 
that's    often    tough,    and    stingy,    stale, 
just  good  enough  for  thriftless  folks  to 
buy  and  eat ;  but  not  as  good  by  fourteen 
miles  as   stuff  that   mother   canned    in 
piles.    We've  left  the  good  old-fashioned 
way  of  fixing  for  a  rainy  day  by  canning 
corn  and  peas  and  beet^  and  other  things 
that's  good  for  eats.    We  used  to  like  to 
turn  the  soil,  we  used  to  exercise  in  toil, 
to  pull  the  weeds  on  hands  and  kneas 
and  feed  the  chickens  and  the  bees.    To 
plant  the  radishes  and  peas  was  our  de- 
light, but  now  we  scoff  at  honest  toil 
and  play  at  golf  or  jump  into  our  rusty 
car  and  hit  the  highway  with  a  jar ;  we 
spend  our  wages  to  buy  gas  instead  of 
raising  garden  sass.     No  longer  is  the 
cellar  filled  with  kraut  and   lard,   and 
pickles  dilled,  with  spuds  and  eggs,  pre- 
serves and  jam,  and  bacon,  sausage,  pork 
and  ham.    The  moral  is  not  hard  to  find, 
unless  you  are  both  deaf  and  blind.  Just 
buy  your  wife  some  garden  seeds,  some 
modern  tools  to  dig  the  weeds.    Send  to 
your  college  for  the  rules  for  canning 
stuff  from  squafih  to  mules. 


VimM 


'8  Best 
Roofing 


Fralsht 
Paid 


"Rao"  Cloater  Metal  Shinslea,  V-Crimp,  Corni. 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanised  Roof- 
inga,  Sldinga.  Wallboard.  Painta,  etc..  direct  to  yoa 
at  Rock -Bottom  Factory  Pricea.  Poaitively  sreateat 
offer  ever  made.    W«  ■*■>  tk*  rnalglit. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eoat  leaa;  oatlaat  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintins 
orrepaira.  Goaranteed  rot,  fire,  mat,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  price*  and  free 
aample*.  We  aell  direct 
to  yoa  and  aave  yoa  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proSta.   Aak  for  Book 


.488 


6ARA6E  $69.50  MM  UP 

Loweat  prieea  oo  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garasea.  Set 
op  any  place.    Send  postal  for 

I  Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
TMBnWAnDS  MPtt.  CO., 
«8g-4MW»tt.    ClilluHI.0. 


Samples  k 

,Roofin^  RooK 


Deliver^  v?u  FREE 

IS2?  ■!»—  io  tl»«  fameos  Una  of 

"RANOMR"   Mcyelea.    ahown  In 

full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 

SWe  pay  all  the  freight  chargss 
Cbieaigo  to  yoox  town. 
.     Days  FrM  Trial  ^^TTfi 

bieyelo  fwn  ssieet.  aetnal  riding  test 

n  yoar  own  tovm  for  a  foil  month. 

Do  not  boy-  until  you  get  oar  great 

«Mi0  triafofftr  and   low    Factory- 

Dtrset-To-Sider  terms  and  priess. 

T|DC#  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedato. 

I  inCja  siiigls  wheels  aa^^epS 

parts  for  airnakss  of  bicycles  at 

half  oaoal  prices.    No  eno  else  e 

oSOTsaeh  valoes  and  soeh  tarns. 


Aammtm 
Wmmtm^ 


LIME  FEEDS 
CROPS 


by  liberating  the  fertility  already 
in  your  soil.  Tlie  HE)kTZLER 
&  ZOOK  Low  -  Down  Lime 
Spreader  saves  lime  and  labor  too. 
Spreads  lime,  fertilizer  ind  ashes 
so  evenly  none  is  wasted.  Positive 
force  feed  smashes  lumps.  Lever 
adjustment  gives  instant  control  of 
feed  for  heavier  application  to  the 
poor  spots.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  special  offer. 

$24  and  up 

Capacity.  150  to  4.0M  lbs. 

HERTZLER 
k  ZOOK 
COMPANY 


1  TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

Pommel  Slicker 

Keeps  out  all  the 
wet  Big  enough  \ 
to  protect  all  >^^\ 
your  saddle 
leather,  too. 

This  mark  guar^ 

With  Buttons 
Olive-khaki,  black  or 
yellow $4.00 

With  Buckles 
Olive-khaki 

lAALXRS  BVEKTWHBKB 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO^  BOSTON 


SAYE^HALF.Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years'  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  ** GRANGE"  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors—for  all  purposes. 
Get  mj  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Fsetory  Direol  to  Yon  at  Wholesale  Prioaa. 
INQER80LL  PAINT  BOOK— FRCI 

Telia  all  aboat  Paint  and  P^ntiMr  for  Darability.  ValD. 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Carda. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
OMast  Kaady  IClxad  Paint  Boaae  ta  Amariea— Batab.  IMS. 

0.  W.  iRgeraoll,  255  Plynovtb SL. Brooklya, M.Y. 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


RidelnaBoahOar.  Fayforltoatof  yonreofmnlaslc 
on  sales,  my  •centsaremaklnf  money.  Shipments  ara 

-•.,•«  urea     gS^S^;,.^ 


■OW  MOTOB  COBPAn, 


R.  MORGAN  ELUOTT  &  CO. 

P»t«Mt      A(t4»rnrTa.     M««li»alc»I 
Ele«trl<>»l  »nd  Cn«mle»l  Experts 

732-740  Woodward  BMc.  Washinctoa  D.C* 


Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  S0,000 
American  Farm  Laborers  AT  ONCE! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings. Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service,  Farm 
hands  from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against  Conscription. 
This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace  Canadian  farmers 
who  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western  Canada's 
agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 
Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

For  particulare  as  to  railway  rates  and  dintricta  wbere  labor  Is  required 
or  other  Information  regarding  Wefltern  Canada,  apply  to 

F,  A.  HARRISON,         21 0  North  Third  St^        Harrisburs,  Pa. 

Authorized  CAiiadlAn  Government  Asent 
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Just   One 
Piece  in  it! 


The  Sharpies  Bowl  is  easy  to 
clean  and  hard  to  hurt.  It  has 
no  discs!  It's  a  plain  strong  tube 
— simply  run  a  brush  through 
it,  and  it's  clean.  Sharpies  bowls 
in  use  12  or  15  years  are  still  in 
perfect  balance— for  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  get  bent  and 

throw  them  out  of  balarxe.   Owing 
to  its  small  diameter  the  Sharpies 
Eowl  creates  doubled  skim- 
rrAng  force — because  the 
milk  is  always  making  a 
sharp  turn;  thus  the  cream  is  extract- 
ed more  thoroughly.      This  bowl 
is   also  remarkably  long— milk 
travels  further  while  the  in- 
tense   skimming   force   is 
working  on  it.      But  its 
greatest  feature  is  that  it 
will  skim  clean  regard- 
less of  how  fast  or  slow 
I  ■  you  turn  it. 

SHARPIES 

^m.  SUCTION-FEED  f^ 

Cream  separatoK 

is  the  only  separator  that : 

— skims  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 

—gives  the  same  thickness  cream  regardless  of  speed  changes 

—skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 

—has  only  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs,  easy  to  clean 

— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month  oiling        — 

Sharpies  varies  the  feed  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  separating  force,  and  thus  insures  clean 
skimming  at  all  speeds — needs  no  watching.   It's 
positive  protection  against  cream  loss.   All  fixed- 
feed  separators  lose  considerable  cream 
when  turned  below  speed — and  1 9  out 
of  20  people  do  turn  too  slow.   A  Sharp- 
ies will  average  5%  more  cream  than 
any  other  separator  just  for  this  reason. 

Write    for   catalog    today;    address 
Department   40. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Cbester        ....        Pa. 

Sharpies  Milker9—used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 

Branches  I  Chicaso        San  Francisco  Toronto 


NIMENT 


keeps  your  stock  in  good  condition.  Full  directions  in 
package  will  show  you  many  uses  for  every  member  of 
the  barn  yard  family. 

Thousands  of  farmers  indorse  Sloan's  Liniment  for  pains  and 
aches,  sprains  and  bruises.  At  all  dealers,  25c.  50c.  and  $1.00  a 
bottle.    The  $1.00  bottle  contains  six  times  the  25c.  size. 


B(l^maP<^K^DArey| 


Edited  by  W-  H.  TOMHAVE 


Breeds  of  Sheep 


»JQUj»  p'fUmniniSf''    ^'  ^'  "^^^^^'^  *^^^y  ^^  ''^w  he  convened  a  run-down  farm  Into 

*  a  money  maker:  valuable  In  practical  HugKentlonn;  abnorblnfly 
intereatlns.  M9  pareN,  Illustrated,  paF>*T  covem  FHKK  with  a  3-year  nuhncrlptlon  to  The 
PraotlMl  WmrmT  at  ll.OQ;  mention  (hie  ad.    Walker  PakUsklaf  Ce..  r.  0.  Bex  ini.  PhlUdclfMa.  Pa. 


We  will  now  discuss  the  breeds  of 
sheep  usually  classed  as  "coarse"  or 
"long  wool,"  and  commonly  found  in  the 
Unitef  States  and  Canada.  There  are  a 
few  other  breeds  belonging  to  thi^  class, 
but  they  are  <'ound  in  such  small  num- 
bers that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  them  at  this  time. 

LEICESTER. 

This  breed  developed  In  the  county 
of  this  name  in  England.  Robt.  Bahe- 
well,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  early 
prominent  breeders  of  England,  was  in- 
strumental in  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment. His  object  was  to  get  sheep  that 
not  only  produced  a  long  fleece,  but 
would  also  fatten  for  market  at  an  early 
age.  They  held  a  very  conspicuous  place 
among  the  breeds  of  sheep  in  England 
for  many  years,  and  were  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  development  of  some  of  the 
other  breeds.  They  have  never  gained 
much  of  a  foothold  in  America.  It  is 
said  that  representatives  of  this  breed 
reached  America  during  Colonial  days. 
Importations  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  and  they  are  found  largely  in  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada. 

This  breed  is  hornless,  with  a  rather 
large  square  body  and  somewhat  up- 
standing. The  legs  are  bare  and  the  face 
13  free  from  wool  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  amount  of  wool  in  the  form  of  a 
topknot  on  the  poll.  They  are  especially 
adapted  to  use  in  crossing  with  some  of 
the  smalkr  breeds  for  early  maturing 
lambs.  The  American  Leicester  Breed- 
ers* Association  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  breed,  with  offices  located  at  Came- 
ron, Illinois. 

LINCOLN. 

This  breed  also  originated  in  England 
at  a  later  period  than  the  Leicester.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  the  present  Lin- 
coln breed  Is  the  result  of  crossing  the 
old  Lincoln  type  with  the  Leicester.  Very 
little  is  known  about  the  exact  origin  of 
the  old  Lincoln  type,  but  no  doubt  It  de- 
veloped as  the  native  sheep  of  that  sec- 
tion of  England. 

This  breed  was  first  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  about  1825,  and  other  Im- 
portations have  been  made  from  time  to 
time.  They  have  never  gained  a  strong 
foothold  In  the  United  States.  It  is 
found  largely  In  England,  South  America 
and  Australia. 

Both  males  and  females  are  large, 
hornless  and  somewhat  upstanding.  The 
wool  is  white  and  characterized  by  long, 
lustrous  fiber.  The  color  of  the  face  may 
be  slightly  grayish  or  a  darker  shade 
along  the  nose.  As  a  rule,  the  LIncoIns 
are  very  broad  and  level  over  the  back. 
In  size  they  rank  large,  rams  weighing 
from  300  to  400  pounds  when  matured, 
while  ewes  will  range  from  225  to  300 
pounds.  They  are  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duction of  market  lambs,  especially  since 
the  demand  for  heavy  mutton  Is  decreas- 
ing. They  are  not  regarded  as  ranking 
high  as  grazing  sheep,  but  will  do  better 
when  confined  to  the  feed  lot.  They  pro- 
duce a  fleece  of  exceptionally  long  staple, 
possibly  the  longest  of  any  of  our  mod- 
ern breeds. 

The  National  American  Lincoln  Sheep 
Breeder-,'  Association  was  organized  In 
1891.  The  office  of  the  secretary  of  this 
association  Is  located  at  Charlotte,  Mich. 

COTSWOLD. 

This  breed  of  sheep  originated  In 
southwestern  England  In  the  county  of 
Gloucester.     The  breed  has  been   found 


lu  this  section  for  several  generations 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  In  the 
British  Empire.  Cotswold  sheep  were 
first  imported  Into  the  United  States 
about  1832  when  a  few  were  brought  in- 
io  New  York  State.  Importations  have 
been  made  at  frequent  intervals  and  the 
breed  is  now  quite  well  distributed  over 
the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States. 

As  a  breed  the  sheep  are  hornless,  usu- 
ally white  about  the  face,  but  may  be 
slightly  mixed.  They  have  a  tendency  to 
a  Roman  nose  and  have  locks  of  wool 
coming  over  the  face  extending  well 
down  to  the  nose.  The  fleece  Is  long  and 
frequently  quite  curly  In  long  locks,  and 
when  long  has  a  tendency  to  part  along 
the  back  and  hang  down  over  the  sides. 

In  size  they  rank  a  little  smaller  than 
the  Lincoln.  Rams  weigh  from  250  to 
300  pounds,  while  ewes  will  range  from 
200  to  250  pounds.  The  breed  is  well 
adapted  to  average  farm  conditions,  but 
not  so  well  suited  as  some  of  the  medium 
breeds.  They  are  not  as  good  grazers  on 
rough  land  as  the  fine  wooled  or  the 
medium  size  breeds.  When  pasture  is 
supplied  in  abundance  they  make  good 
use  of  forage  crops. 

The  American  Cotswold  Sheep  Associ- 
ation was  organized  in  1878.  It  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  volumes  of  the  flock 
registry  since  that  time.  The  secretary 
of  the  association  is  located  at  Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 


Breaking  Heifers  to  Milk 

MRS.  JENNIE  WILLIS. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  my  method  of  train- 
ing young  milch  cows  to  stand  quiet 
while  being  milked.  As  I  had  the  milk- 
ing to  do  I  also  had  the  young  cows 
to  "break"  and  we  never  had  a  "kicker." 
First,  last  and  all  the  time,  kindness  Is 
the  rule.  In  warm  weather,  when  flies 
were  not  too  bad,  I  did  my  milking  at 
the  pasture  bars,  all  the  cattle  together, 
contented  and  happy.  In  one  corner  of 
the  barnyard  I  had  a  narrow  stall  built, 
only  wide  and  long  enough  for  a  cow. 
At  the  front  I  have  a  wooden  stanchion, 
also  a  bar  at  back,  so  if  bossy  backs  she 
will  strike  the  bar  and  stop.  On  the 
right  side,  opposite  her  kicking  leg,  I  set 
a  heavy  post  in  the  ground  and  to  this 
nailed  a  board  for  right  side  of  pen,  just 
high  enough  not  to  Interfere  while  milk- 
ing, for  you  sit  outside  while  at  this 
job.  I  have  a  strong  rope  to  fasten  hoof 
to  post.  I  do  this  80  it  will  be  Impossi- 
ble to  get  It  loose  while  bossy  tries  her 
best  to  kick. 

I  coax  the  cow  Into  the  pen  with  a 
bucket  of  bran  mash,  or  anything  a  cow 
is  fond  of.  If  you  have  fed  and  tempted 
the  young  heifers  to  come  to  you,  and 
made  pets  of  them,  there  will  not  be 
much  trouble  getting  them  Into  the  milk- 
ing stall.  Never  try  the  first  milking 
without  securing  the  cow  In  the  stall,  as 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  kick  or 
walk  away  while  being  milked.  When 
In  winter  quarters  fasten  ring  to  floor  in 
a  convenient  place,  to  fasten  leg  to.  The 
cows  learn  to  know  your  voice,  and  if 
given  a  small  ear  of  corn  every  time 
they  come  from  the  pasture  to  be  milked, 
will  not  need  a  dog  to  bring  them  home. 

Maryland. 


Experiments  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  show  that  the  grain  cost  of  m 
pound  of  pork  is  at  least  2  cents  cheaper 
when  pigs  are  run  on  pasture  and  fed 
grain  than  when  fed  in  a  dry  lot. 


Getting  Horses  in  Condition 


W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


The  time  for  opening  of  spring  work 
on  the  farm  is  here  and  it  is  a  desirable 
practice  to  get  the  horses  in  shape  for 
their  share  of  the  work.  If  the  horses 
have  been  standing  Idle  a  large  part  of 
the  time  during  the  winter  and  have 
been  fed  largely  on  roughage  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  work  and  their  ration 
changed  so  as  to  contain  more  grain. 
There  will  be  quite  a  temptation  to  keep 
down  the'amount  of  grain  that  is  fed, 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  price,  while 
hay  is  quite  cheap.  It  Is  good  economy 
to  keep  down  the  feed  bill,  but  it  should 
not  be  carried  so  far  that  it  interferes 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  horse.  If  the 
farm  horses  seem  to  lack  condition  and 
thrift  at  this  time  it  will  be  well  to  add 
about  a  pound  of  linseed  oil  meal  to  the 
ration  each  day.     This  will  regulate  the 


as  it  keeps  the  horses  in  good  condition 
and  really  helps  to  save  on  the  feed  bill. 

The  harness  must  be  looked  after  and 
put  in  shape  for  spring  work.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  all  weak 
parts  strengthened  and  broken  parts  re- 
placed. This  will  avoid  trouble  later  in 
the  year  and  save  many  delays  when 
there  is  a  rush  of  work. 

The  proper  amount  of  feed  for  the 
farm  horse  at  different  types  of  work  is 
of  considerable  interest  as  well  as  im- 
portance. The  amount  of  work  per- 
formed should  govern  the  amount  of 
grain  and  roughage  fed  daily.  The  feed 
supplied  must  be  used  for  maintenance 
and  to  supply  energy  for  work. 

A  general  rule  to  follow  Is  to  feed  on 
the  basis  of  live  weight.  While  it  is  not 
an  exact  method  to  follow  It  does  pro- 


Firat,  Smcond  and  Third  Agmd  Pmrchmron  Stallion*  at  Rmcmnt  Intmrnational 


system  and  develop  a  glossy  coat  and  act 
like  a  "spring  tonic." 

The  horses  will  be  soft  when  they  are 
first  put  to  work  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  exercise  judgment  in  the  amount  of 
work  they  are  required  to  perform.  They 
will  naturally  sweat  a  great  deal,  which 
will  mean  that  there  will  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  dirt  and  foreign  matter  In  the 
hair.  This  will  cause  an  irritation  If  It 
is  not  properly  removed.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  remove  this  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  has  dried.  This  means  that  the 
horses  should  be  brushed  and  curried 
during  the  evening  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  next  morning.  Proper  brush- 
ing   and    currying    Is    very    Important, 


vide  a  general  guide.  Horses  doing  light 
work  should  be  allowed  from  %  to  1 
pound  of  grain  ^.nd  1^4  to  1^8  pounds  of 
hay  for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
daily.  Medium  work,  1  to  l\i  pounds 
grain  and  1  to  1*4  pounds  of  hay  for 
each  100  pounds  live  weight  daily. 
Heavy  work,  1^4  to  l^^  pounds  of 
grain  and  %  to  1  pound  of  hay  for  each 
100  pounds  of  live  weight.  The  amount 
of  grain  Increases  with  the  severity  of 
the  work  and  the  amount  of  hay  de- 
creases.  Individual  horses  will  require 
different  amounts  and  the  feed  must  be 
guaged  to  suit  the  Individual  cases.  This 
is  a  good  rule  to  follow  and  may  mean 
the  saving  of  considerable  feed. 


Raising  the  Dairy  Calf 


What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
new  heifer  calves  this  spring?  Time  has 
passed  when  they  are  just  knocked  In 
the  head  in  order  to  dispose  of  them. 
They  will  be  worth  considerable  for  veal, 
yes,  a  good,  big,  fat  one  around  here  will 
bring  almost  as  much  (about  $35,  16 
cents  a  pound  live  weight)  as  fresh 
cows  did  at  one  time.  The  temptation 
is  strong  to  sell  them,  but  we  always 
raise  some  to  keep  up  our  herd.  Possi- 
bly we  are  fortunate  in  this  respect  In 
having  warm  skimmed  milk  for  them,  as 
we  separate  after  each  milking  and  sell 
the  cream  to  the  local  confectioner. 

While  the  separator  is  still  buzzing  we 
carry  to  the  bam  four  8-quart  buckets, 
each  with  enough  milk  for  one  calf,  have 
the  calves  drink  It  *and  get  back  to  the 
separator  house  before  the  machine  runs 
down  from  the  momentum  It  has  ob- 
tained while  skimming.  The  calves  are 
always  ea^rer  for  their  portion  and  if 
care  Is  taken  not  to  overfeed  them  and 
to  always  keep  the  buckets  clean  and 
sweet  they   thrive  wonderfully  on  the 


T.  HENRY  "WHITE 

Skimmed  milk.  Often  when  we  do  not 
have  enough  milk  to  go  around  we  add 
some  water  and  one  of  the  well-known 
calf  meals.  In  fact,  we  give  them  a  little 
of  the  dry  meal  as  soon  as  they  will 
take  it.  After  they  drink  the  milk  we 
take  a  little  of  the  meal  In  our  hand  and 
rub  It  on  their  wet  llpe,  which  gives 
them  a  taste  and  they  soon  flnd  out 
where  the  box  Is. 

Each  of  the  state  experiment  stations 
has  Its  special  formula  for  raising 
calves  and  your  station  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  this  information  if  you  ask 
for  It.  We  have  had  good  results  with 
a  mixture,  equal  parU  by  weight,  of 
corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and  the  calf  meal. 

For  those  who  do  not  have  skimmed 
milk  and  cannot  afford  to  use  the  whole 
milk  It  has  been  demonstrated  lots  of 
times  that  calves  can  be  successfully 
raised  on  milk  substitutes.  The  method 
is  not  quite  as  easy  as  with  milk,  but  if 
reasonable  care  Is  given  the  final  results 
are  about  the  same. 

Pennsylvania 


Feed  Pigfs  by  Themselves 

Little  pigs  win  have  a  better  chance  to 
eat  grain  If  means  are  provided  for  feed- 
ing them  separately  from  the  sow.  A 
pen  built  close  to  the  feeding  quarters, 
with  a  hole  large  enough  to  permit  the 
pigs  to  pass  through,  will  encourage  the 
eating  of  grain  much  sooner  than  other- 
wise. In  this  case  the  pigs  may  be  more 
quickly  weaned. — ^J.  W.  Wuichet,  College 
of  Agriculture. 


Cheap  Breeding  Stock  is  Expensive 

The  unprecedented  demand  for  pure- 
bred live  stock  will  sooner  or  later  r^ult 
in  the  marketing  of  many  animals  eligi- 
ble to  registry,  which  are  inferior  as  In- 


dividuals and  which  may  prove  poof 
breeders.  S.  T.  Simpson  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  reminds  buyers 
that  the  present  high  values  afford  all 
the  better  reason  for  investing  in  only 
good  breeding  animals  even  though  they 
appear  high  in  price.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  present  high  standard  be  main- 
tained and  the  scrub  pure-bred  finally 
eliminated. 

The  use  of  the  registered  scrub  can 
but  discourage  the  cause  of  pure-bred 
sires  and  better  live  stock.  The  breeder 
who  markets  such  individuals  will  ulti- 
mately suffer  the  criticism  of  those  who 
know  good  live  stock,  and  finally  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  buying  and  sell- 


Si  LAVAL 


The  First,  the  Best  Known 
and  the  Greatest 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Better    Now    Than    Ever    Before 

THE  first  practical  continuous  cream  separator,  the  De  Laval  has 
easily  maintained  its  original  success  and  leadership  for  nearly 
forty  years.     Step  by  step,  year  after  year,  by  one  improvement 
after  another,  the  De  Laval  has  led  in  every  single  step  of  cream  sepa- 
rator development  and  improvement. 

The  first  belt  driven,  the  first  steam  turbine  driven,  the  first  of  every 
kind  of  hand  turnable,  the  first  disc  bowl,  the  first  blade  bowl,  the  first 
bottom  or  suction  feed,  the  first  split-wing  feed,  the  first  feed-through- 
the  discs,  the  first  self-centering  bowl,  the  first  automatically  oiled — all 
these  and  a  hundred  other  features  of  separator  development  and  im- 
provement have  been  conceived  by  De  Laval  inventors  and  perfected' 
by  the  De  Laval  Company,  most  of  them  to  be  cast  aside  for  something 
still  better  in  the  ever  onward  advance  of  De  Laval  construction. 

The  New  1917  De  I^val 

t 

And  now,  in  the  De  Laval  machines  for  1917,  a  number  of  new 
and  still  further  improvements  have  been  made,  which  make  the 
De  Laval  machines  of  today  much  better  in  many  respects  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 

Their  capacities  are  greater  per  dollar  of  cost;  they  skim  cleaner  under 
the  more  difficult  conditions  of  separator  use;  they  are  equipped  with 
the  most  improved  speed  regulator,  thus  insuring  the  proper  speed  neces- 
sary for  complete  separation;  they  are  even  better  lubricated,  and  the 
bowl  construction  is  even  more  sanitary  than  ever. 

In  other  words,  superior  as  the  De  Laval  machines  have  always  been 
to  all  would-be  competitors  and  utilizers  of  abandoned  De  Laval  features, 
the  De  Laval  machines  of  1917  are  improved  and  superior  in  every 
way  to  all  previous  types  and  models  of  De  Laval  construction. 

All  these  improvements  and  new  features  are  described  and  explained 
in  the  new  1917  De  Laval  catalog  now  ready  for  mailing,  but  some  of 
them  are  difficult  to  describe  and  make  fully  understood  by  words. 

Be  Sure  to  See  a  New  De  Laval 

The  new  De  Laval  machines  themselves  best  explain  their  new  and 
superior  features,  and  their  use  does  this  more  completely  and  con- 
vincingly than  even  an  examination  of  them.  Every  local  agent  is  glad 
to  afford  opportunity  for  examination,  and  better  still,  for  home  test  of  a 
new  De  Laval  machine. 

But  the  demand  for  the  new  machines  is  a  month  ahead  of  the  possible  supply  under 
the  present  difficuh,  conditions  of  manufacture  and  freight  distribution.  More 
De  Laval  machines  by  half  have  been  mide  in  1917  than  ever  before,  but  the 
De  Laval  Works  is  now  ten  thousand  machines  behind  actual  orders,  and  the 
demand  is  ever  increasing. 

Hence,  the  importance  of  securing  a  machine  quickly  if  your  local  dealer  happens 
to  have  one,  and  of  ordering  well  ahead  if  he  does  not.  And  likewise,  the  import- 
ance of  waiting  patiently  a  little  for  a  machine  if  need  be. 

A  new  De  Laval  cataloc  will  be  f  ladly  aent  on  request,  aiMi  if  you  don't 

know   your   neareat   local    afent    pleaM    umply    addroM    the    neamet 

De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broad.  New  York  29  E.  Maduon  St.,  Ckicaffo 

50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL   AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 
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Sib  Hans 

Now  Any  Farmer  Can  Build  His  Own  Silo  Quickly 
and  Easily  and  Save  One-Third  to  One-Half  th^ 
Usual   Price!      Just  Write  a  Postal  NOW* 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  have  that  money-makinsr  silo !  Build  it 
yours-'lf!   Get  our  simple,  easy  plans  free.  <Jet  all  necessary 


tically  continuous  door  openinsf  from  bottom  to  top  and  siife 
steel  ladder.  Build  it  with  all  stives  prrooved  and  held  tosrether 
with  clear  California  Redwrnni  splines.  Build  it  with  each 
stave  acoiiritely  bevelled  to  make  a  jwrfect,  air  tiffht  circle. 
Build  it  with  inatsive  iron  h<H)ps,  spju'ed  not  more  than 
94  inches  apart— giving  live  times  the  strength  ever  required. 
Build  your  silo  this  way  and  still 

Save  ^io  h 

Got  all  hlijho-tt  qimllty  m«tcrlnl  direct  from  our  faotory—every  bit  built  in  our  own 
ihoprt.  <;«(  o'l.-  ni'icos.  Knail  I'omulfto  tluncr  iptinn  of  materials  uao<l  in  our  Uiruio 
and  StJ'i  Inril  siln.  Hrad  ahcit  wunilortiil  txclusiv  spline  constnictinn  whlcn 
makxa  tiifhtest,  nvist  dmabl-,  strcnRcat  and  mi.st  easily  •  n-cted  silo  in  tlio  world. 
Read  about  splio-d  staves  witn  heavy  galvanized  iron  splices.  Kead  aliout  qiinlity 
of  lumber  we  furni<h--aljHiilutely  the  best  olitainable  in  tho  jrradis  siiiiplied 
•nd  truthf  jlly  descrihodi  Thun  read  our  open  and  above-board  Kuarantee  to  com- 
Dletely  satisfy  you  or  every  cent  will  be  immediately  mid  plea.s8ntly  ref-.indod. 
Then  after  vou  hove  read  nil  thesii  facts  about  material  and  constructiin,  ii  )*e  our 
wmazini(lv  Ijw  prices,  direct  from  factory  on  every  sif.e  silo  for  any  number  of 
COWB—aavins  yuu  at  least  one-third  and  up  tu  one  hall. 

Easy' Now  io  Build 

Our  sllos  arn  ihipped  packed  nnd  crated  to  reach  you  In  perfect  condition.  Oar 
free  plans  and  new  mo(ho<l  of  construction  enables  you  to  put  your  silo  up  qalCKly 
and  easily  withoiit  the  sliifhte  -.t  dim  nlty.  Read  in  book  whet  other  owners  say 
about  this.  Why  pay  hl«h  urices  for  thr-  orrtimiru  silo  when  yon  cm  (ret  tho  finest 
material,  beat  desiirn  and  fineat  constnictiun  at  a  pric*  that  sari»  you  to  much. 


J'. it  aend  \n  your  name  for  onr  book  Klvtnn  »ll  facts  and  Information  ahout  our  new 
method*.  Tell  us  how  many  cov/s  yo'i  keen  and  I-t  ns  qnote  yon  on  the  sue  silo 
jrnu  need.  We  will  hold  yonr  silo  until  yon  want  if  shipned  nnd  allow  you  to  cancel 
prder  if  vou  can  do  better  before  date  of  shipment.  At  least  write  for  onr  book. 
Tlds  costs  yon  only  a  penny  and  may  save  yon  %Un.  to  »100.  or  more.  Prices  of  all 
Innterials  are  irolnir  up  everyday.  Present  low  prices  can  only  remain  In  force  for 
■  short  time.  Write  now  for  book  and  reserve  the  present  low  prices.  Do  this  now 
—before  you  fonret.  A  ooatal  will  do.  Address  A.  II.  Stevens,  President, 
Stevens  Tank  and  Tower  Co. ,24     Center  Street,  Auburn,  Maine. 


HOOKS  MADE 
TO  STAY  ON 
LONGER 


Our  new  patented  staple  and  felt  re- 
inforcing device  gives  a  larger^  firmer 

hold  than  is  possible  by  any  other  form  of  at- 
t«chmcnt--hence  hooks  do  not  pull  off  easily  .This 
adds  to  life  of  pad.     This  form  of  attachment  is 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us 

Ask  your  dealer  (or  free  Tapatco  booklet.  Shows 
pads  in  colors  and  contains  valuable  borae  reme- 
di'^s.    If  ho  hasn't  it,  ask  him  to  write  us  direct. 

The  Americsn  Pad  &  Textile  Co. ,  Greenfield,  0. 
Canadian  Branch  Chatham,  Ontario 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


Ensilage  can't  apoil  in  an  Rconomy  SitOk\ 
Perfect  fittini;  doors  make  the  silo  i>erfectly 
Slr-tiKht.  That  meiuiii  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
Sll  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Btronc  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cjrprcss.  You  can't  buy  a  better  silo. 
Aachorlng  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
iBOtto  Is  Qnallty.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
IU.,andRQanoke,Va.  Wriitforfrte catalog. 

fiCOMOMT  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dspt  X.  FrMUrUk.  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOSJSMl 


OLUNSJERSEY  REDS 

khe  besb 


More  prolific flowfl,  b«.ttpr 
mothers,  quicker  growth 
from  olienper  feedH-  that's 
wUy  Jerncv  hmh  pay  t>«^t. 
Book  of  I^ACTH,  FREE. 


4IT...3  J  COUIKSS 


bred 


373  lbs.  in 


9  monms 


Upward     Trials 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tooond 
new,  well   made,  easy  runniiiR, 

rerfect  skimmini;  separator  for 
16.96.  Closely  Bkims  warm  orcold 
milk.  Makeii  heavy  or  litiht  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larprer  capacity  ma* 
chines.    See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  uaniiary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  larRO 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bos  3077  Bsiabridcc  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

Cannot  Blow  Over 

Our  new  system  of  guy  wiros  holds 
tho  silo  firm  In  any  wind  (uo 
Ruaraiitee  it).  All  Stares  are 
treated  with  creosote  oU  pre«er\a- 
tlvo;  hoojis  are  extra  strong;  d(  nr» 
fit  tldht— liko  a  refrlReratnr.  Write 
today  for  Gresn  Mountain  Silo 
literature. 


^'«t* 


'.^Wonderful    Money    Savin? 
*  Fence  Book.  Over  1.50  Btyle«. 

Gates-Steel  Paet«-BarbWlrc^ 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
A.l  hflsvr  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.    l:!o 
per  rod  op.    Oel  free  Book  and  Sample  to  U«t. 
THE  BROWN  FKNCK  «  WIRE  CO.. 

53         -       -      .CleveUntf,  Ohl»^ 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Darable,  PowcrftJ,  Reliable,  Ha»> 
Rive.  Boilt  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
^eavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  }■(  to  yi  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  9  monthm  Trial.  Ka»y  Tmrmm,  Sizes 
IX  to  22  n-P.  Kasy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Ouarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.       Encine  bock  free.       A  Postal  brings  It. 

THK  OTTAWA  MARUFACTURINO  CO., 
1701  Kins  Street.  OTTAWA.  RAHOAiU 

Tl*^    C^..>1   1_         I    the  best  climate  and 

i  ne  ooutnisinci  t>><^  ^"t  town  of  ua 

_         ,  B 1 7.  e   In    the    II.  8. 

PRrm  lanrtn  and  town  property  at  rcnsonahle  prices  If 

you  are  ini<rof«ted.     Wilte  endoslnn  Htanip  for  reply. 

A.  D.  IIL'UHEM,  JohnaoM  City,  Tenn. 


ing.  The  purchaser  of  the  scrub  pure- 
bred can  breed  nothing  but  inferior  in- 
dividuals so  long  as  he  persists  in  buy- 
ing the  pedigree  with  no  regard  for  in- 
dividual merit. 

The  pure-bred  sire  is  the  best  means 
of  live  stock  improvement.  Whether 
good  or  bad,  he  is  half  the  herd,  and 
sometimes  more.  For  this  reason  the 
selection  of  the  sire  'laraands  equally  as 
much  attention  as  the  entire  group  of 
females,  and  it  is  far  more  important 
to  have  a  good  sire,  both  in  Individuality 
and  breeding,  than  to  have  one  or  two 
good  females.  If  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  let  them  occur  in  the  selection  of 
the  females.  Better  still,  let  every  jone 
be  a  good  one,  both  in  breeding  and  in- 
dividual   excellence. 


Grain  Rations  for  Lambs 
A  good  grain  ration  for  lambs,  recom- 
mended by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
just  beginning  to  eat,  is  ground  corn,  1 
part;  crushed  oats,  1  part;  linseed  oil 
meal,  1  part,  and  wheat  bran,  2  parts. 
Wheat  bran  is  very  essential  in  this 
ration,  and  the  shepherd  should  always 
see  that  it  is  present.  A  grain  ration 
consisting  of  2  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  1 
pound  of  oats  (crushed  oats  being  pre- 
ferred), 1  pound  of  finely  ground  corn 
meal,  and  i/^  pound  of  oil  meal  has 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  grain  ration 
for  young  lambs.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  a  grain  mixture  of  oil  meal  and 
corn  meal  has  given  better  results  than 
a  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal  and  corn 
meal. 


Queries  Answered 

IH  This  TubercaloalM? — \V.  A.  S.,  North 
Carolliia,  writes:  "We  have  a  nice  heakuy 
cow  and  she  always  gives  good  milk.  There 
never  were  any  lumps  or  strings  la  the  milk, 
but  her  udder  is  now  full  of  h.nrd  knots,  and 
It  hurts  her  when  milking  or  calf  is  sucking. 
She  is  fresh  now — has  a  line  calf.  The  knots 
have  been  there  several  months.  What  causes 
the  knots  and  how  can  we  get  rid  cf  themV" 

From  all  appearances  the  trouble  with 
the  cow's  udder  Is  that  she  has  developed 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  This  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  milk  does  not 
seem  to  be  affected,  and  that  the  hard 
lumps  in  the  udder  are  not  the  result  of 
recent  straining.  I  would  advise  con- 
sulting a  competent  veterinarian,  to  have 
him  diar^nose  the  trouble.  If  It  is  tuber- 
culosis it  is  dangerous  to  use  the  milk 
from  such  a  cow. 


Trouble  Getting  Batter. — Mrs.  D.  E. 
K.,  Tennessee,  writes  us  :  "We  have  six  cows 
that  hiive  been  giving  milk  sinve  April  and 
May,  1!H(5,  and  all  will  be  fresh  again  in  May 
Mud  June,  11)17.  For  the  past  four  years  we 
have  been  arranging  for  them  to  freshen  in 
the  spring,  as  we  need  a  greater  supply  of 
milk  In  the  summer.  We  feed  them  cotton 
seed  meal.  bran.  hay.  and  now  and  then  a 
feed  of  <  ut-up  corn.  They  are  In  good  condi- 
tion, well  and  hearty  lu  every  wav.  Of  late 
we  can  m:ike  no  butter.  We  strain  the  milk 
in  gallon  jars  until  the  cream  rifes.  then 
p(»ur  olT  In  a  big  jar  to  clabber;  -hen  well 
clabbered  we  churn  in  a  barrel  churn.  Until 
the  past  month  we  have  made  a  quantity  <if 
butter.  Now  when  we  churn  It  foams  as 
though  it  was  too  cold.  We  keep  testing  It 
with  hot  wiiter  until  It  Is  warm  and  stlfi  It 
foams  and  the  butter  does  not  seem  to  come, 
and  when  It  does  it  doa't  gather.  Once  in  a 
while  It  will  come  under  these  conditions  and 
make  a  quantity  of  butter.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose .Is  our  difllculty  ?" 

The  difficulty  which  you  are  having  In 
churning  your  cream  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  your  cows  are  late 
In  lactation  period.  When  cows  are  late 
in  lactation  period  they  produce  fat  that 
has  a  higher  melting  point  than  the  fat 
has  earlier  In  the  lactation  period,  and, 
therefore,  the  Individual  fat  globules 
unite  with  greater  difficulty.  The  fact 
that  you  have  no  succulent  feed,  and  are 
feeding  considerable  cotton  seed  meal, 
adds  to  your  troubles,  as  both  of  these 
factors  have  a  tendency  to  Increase  the 
melting  point  of  the  butter  fat.  Further, 
the  cream  Is  undoubtedly  not  very  rich, 
which  gives  the  fat  globules  more  milk 
serum  to  float  In  and,  therefore,  makes 
It  more  difficult  for  them  to  unite.  To 
overcome  your  difficulty  I  should  advise 
you  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cotton  seed 
meal  fed,  try  to  skim  your  cream  as 
thick  as  possible,  and  increase  your 
churning  temperature.  You  cannot  de- 
tf  rmlne  the  proper  churning  tempera- 
ture without  the  constant  use  of  a  ther- 
mometer.    There   are   cases   on   record 


Good 

to  the 
Laat 
Drop*' 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined, 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  .?rJ°?.^^eir/»! 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BiatcMord  Call  Meal  Factory,  Dept.   99  Wankegan,  lH 


YOU  NEED 

THIS   BOOK! 

want  It  In  every  farm  and  city  home 
cached  by  this  paper.  It  will  savb 
YOU  FROM  $200  to  S600  on  farm  and 
hounohold  needa  in  the  next  twelve 
montha  becauae 

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
ON  PRICES 

Aak  for  your  copy  today.     A  poatal  aeta  It. 
If  you  need  anytblna  at  all  In  farm,  abpp.  araraaa. 
houaeholtl,  don't  fail  to  write  tai  thia  fraa  book.    It  taUa 

ALL  ABOUT  GALLOWAY  1917   MANURE  SPREADERS 

Givaa  all  improvementa;  all  <;alla-^,,         WO  to  70  DU.  oaf, 

way    spreader   patented  invei 
tlona.  Telia  about    my  90-day 
actual  Auld  trial    olTer,   de- 
aeribes  and  illustratua    the 
BZOLuaiva    Galloway   ape- 
cial  manure  spreader  con- 
atroetion  featarea.    Showa 
yoa    how    we    build    thia 
apreader  in    the  Ualloway 
factoriea  rigrht   hare  in  Wa- 
terloo. Telia  why  we  can  aell  at 
theae  low  1917  pricea.      If  you 
need  a  aaraader  of  any    aixe 
atyla  flrat  rat  thia  book! 

GALLOWAY  GASOLINE 

Thia  book  will  tell  yoa  why  yoa  ahoald   inaiat  on  a 
Kn  m  HKAVT   WEIORT.     LABoa   Boaa, 

■*  -     ^     LONG  amOKB  and  LOW  SPBBO  en- 

Ine  Inatead  of  the  abort  atroka, 
amall  bore,  hisli  speed.  Ilahl 
weurht  enrinea  made,  built 
ana  sold  at  lower  prieaa.  Qal- 
loway  ensruies  nra  built  to 
stand  up  under  tha  bardaat 
teat-to  alvea  uwmic  or 
acRvicB  at  bard,  to^h  joba- 
year  in  and  ran 
All  ^^Vi^HH^^^B^^  oat  aatlsfncHon  at 
K!^  ^H^^^H^^^^P  BXAVT  WORK.  Da 
""^^  ^^^^"^"^^^^^^  •crfbes  and  lllua- 
trataa  avary  atyla  and  afza  for  farm  and  shop; 
talla  bow  to  line  up  a  power  house;  ftjled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  inturuatiiia  inatruc- 
tive  enaine  facta. 

SANITARY   CREAM   SEPARATORS 
Thia  book  la  chock  fu'l  of   eretnTC  aeparater 
facta.   It  tolla  you  why  I    can    sell    you  tb« 
boat  aeparator  ever  built    for    leaa    money 
than  any  other  cream  aeparator  manafac 
tnrer  or  diatributor.  It  telle  you  how  wa 
build  quality  Into  our  aei>arBtor,  out  of 
which  you  aat  the  aervice.    It  telle  all  about 
our  flva  aelTlna  plana  and  om-  90-day  trial  oo  y 
farm.      Every  aale  backed  by  (26,000  aruaraal 
bond,  in  additioa  to  the  reputation  of  the  Qall 
way  Institntioa.    You  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
arator  before  aettlna  thia  book.    Plaaaa 
tion  what  you  are  tnteroatad  ia.  _ 

Wn<-  Qail*way,Pr*a.,M>m.  VMleway  O* 
667  Oatleoaw  Ste..Wator>oe.le<»e 
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Half  a  Cow- 


Balf  a  cow  neani  half  s  rroflt— really  • 
loM,  because  A  poor  producer  costs  aa  mucb 
to  keep  as  a  good  milker.  If  you  have  • 
cow  that  is  below  par.  cbancee  are  some 
rltal  orgaa  la  impaired  and  the  needs 
treatment. 

Kow-Kure  is  the  one  cow  medicine  that 
Quickly  tones  up  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  and  ruta  a  backward  cow  on  her 
feeL  Ti7  Kow-Kure  on  your  most  doubt- 
ful cow.  It  is  especially  effective  for  the 
proTuntion  or  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness, 
Betained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever.  Lost  Afve- 
tlte.  Scouring,   Bunches,  etc. 

Sold  by  feed  dsalars  and  dniNlitl.  Is 
BOc  and  $1.00  paekan*.  Writs  for  fns 
book.  "The  Hon*  Cow  Doetor." 

OAIKT  ASSOOATlOll  CO^  ba^ssfflb.  VL 


SELF- OILING   WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Itoeping  OUT  OUST  an;^  ^A'M  -  KMpIng  IN  OIL 

•PLASH  OIUNC 

SYSTEM  £iJieS^miKK^>     Consuntlynoodkis 

Every  Bedrin9  With 

Oil.Hai<MKPuMeli 

^  ^— .--_«.  ^— ,  ^^    Th«  lightnt  Brfoa 
OIL  SUPPLY     4^t^BK^sS^^    .   .V_       ,.._^ 

DEPLENISHED   ^^^W^mXrW       AlHl niMHtt WRU 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

OOUBLE    GEARS    —  CsTh   Carrying    Half   the    Loa4 

Cvary  faatur*  daslrabia  in  •  windmill  in  tiM 

AUTO-OILKO  ACRMOTOR 

IMmAERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12in  ST^CMiCAaa 


^  ^         POSTPAID 

My  Copyrtehted  Book**How  to  JudsB  Enfine*'* 
tollshowTiiKh-srrade  semi-steel  engmea 
are  made,  advantaares  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTEreduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write  ■■■ 
today  and   get  my  "How 

-to-Make-Money" 

folder,  and  latest 

WITTE  Bnarine 

prices.  Ed.H.Witt  .         ,^^^ 

WITTE  ENGINTWORKS 


HORSES. 


FOR   SALE 

Pure  bred  Percberon  and  Morgan  ntallions  and  mares, 
two  Bid  jackB,  pure  bred  bronze  turkeys.  Fly.  Rock 
and  BufT  Orpington  eggs  for  batclilng.  All  1st  class 
(tuff  at  LOW  prices      C.  A.  Alaxaader  A  Ca.,  Harrfataa,  Ta. 


f  Af  p      1  A /^  If  Q  Can  suit  the  most  exacting, 
0/%w^*  Jia^^*^'^  for  Jacks,  for  slse,  prompt 
servers  and  individuals  and  quality.     Bargains. 
Jobn  E.  Wts^i  '■■*••  ^  K  2>  West  Alexandria,  Ohio. 

^An  C SI  E    Black   registered    Perrheron   stallions, 

fvH  9/tLC    3  and  4  years  old,  welghlug  from  1700  to 

2200  lbs.;  good  breeders.    Pricvd  from  |«00  to  |800  each. 

B.  C.  DOTTEBEK,  Mill  Hail,  P«. 


CATTLE. 


Purebred  Recistered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Stnd   for    FREE     IlluslraUd   BetiUtt 

The  Hoisteln-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  Box  270.  BratlldMro.  Vt. 


/^I  T170MQI7VQ— R*'?l''t«red  Bull  Calf. 
\^%J MZJ%.l^^ns  I  Ogire-Dimple  Bloom  3rd. 
Dam— Lucy  Fern,  whose  mother  is  A.  R.  Tul)erculin 
tested  herd.  Send  for  description  and  Pedigree.  Price 
rx)  K.O.B  Norristown,  ADDISON  R.  KRIEBEIi, 
B.  D.  8.   NORRIMTOWN,  PENBTA. 


RROIWTRRED     HOI..nTRIN     Rim.,     VAt^W 

born  July  16,   1910,  whof>e  dam  and  sire's  dam  have 
oflicial  rf-cordH  that  average  22.45  lbs.  butter  and  427.5 
ilw.  milk  in  7  days.     Their  milk  averaged  4.l4b  fat. 
F.  W.  Amks,  Morristown,  Saint  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shorthorn  Cattle 

Mac  I<»ugi>lii>  F»rma»  R«pliii>e,  "V«. 


SWINE. 


-Breed  Berkshirei 

For  lanta  litters  of  boaky,  Irastliae  piga;  for  rapid 
nina  on  inexpenaivefaeda;  and  for  easy  fattenins. 
They  brins  top  prices  on  all  the  big  ntarkets  be- 
cauae of  tmifomiity,  hhrh  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  lKX>klet  "Berkahtre. 
Hogs."     It  points  the  way  to  more  bog  mooey. 

American  Beriahiro  Association 

&35B.  Monroe  Street  SpHngfleld,  m. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healtbv,  prollflc.  Bred  and  developed 
under  practical  farming  coudltlons.  Founda- 
tion stock  always  fur  sale.     Address 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  MaJeHftc  Mammoth  2-2»")O0,  weight 
407  lbs.  at?  inonthH,  was  bred  and  developed 
by  us.  If  you  want  the  big  Icind  write  to— 

C  H.  CARTER 

Whittfuem  Farm,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  ?.!^'ffi 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

l<ar|;e  strains  all  ages,  mated  not  akin,  8  week  pigs, 
bred  S'lws.  servk»  hoars,  Collie  and  Beagle  dogs. 
Grade  (juernH«-y  calves  ami    poultry. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  Coctaranvllie.  Pa. 

ser- 
hoars  and 
spring  pigs, 
rlio.era  immune,  |t.V435  pre|>aitl  express.  Write  vour 
wants.  Jacob  Whiteman  A  Hon.  College  Corner,  Ohio. 

The  best  Hve  stock  today  Is  pigs  I^^^^  pigs  are 

*        '^^       BerkHhires.    Ask 
nie  about  my   buncb  of  four   monilin   old   l)eauties. 
W.    r.    WcSPARRAW.    rtTRNIiftfl,    PA. 

n  I  C  'Q  100  PliT"  ready  May  30th  at  |12!m 
x/,  m.  \^.  o  single  pig,  pair  no-akIn,  |24.00.  8-10 
weeks  old,  pedigreed.  Highest  breeding.  Bred  gilts  all 
•o'd      W.  I.  OWBW,  RBPFORD,  VIRCIWIA. 

DrR«»c  JEBSETS.  Lengthy,  heavy  boned,  eltgi- 
Me  to  registry.  Prices  reasonable.  Best  of  breeding. 
jL^M.  BIIIITW.         Bl,  mt.  Wnrya.  W.  Va. 

Poland  Chinas.  Big  type  prolific.  Boars,  Hows  and  (4llts 
bred.  lABt  Fata  avg'd  601  lbs.  The  kind  you  should 
raise.    C'has.  F.  Colkmaw  A  Co.,  Trenton,  Ohio. 

Big  type  O  I  C.  From  prlw>  winning  stock.  Wrile 
.vour  wants  and  thev  will  hv  aiinwered  protiiplly. 
Keg  free.    Klem  Mprins  Farm.  C'adla.  Oblo. 


w* 


OOAT8. 


OODBURy  CLIFTON  STAs 


N 


ON  BUU  RUN      M         VIRGINIA 

t^urndowns,  Angoras  and  Milch  Goats  from  Daisy 
Ni>.  127  A.  M,  O.  Record.  Pegler  says  "perfect  udder." 
W  B,  Doak,  winner  A.  8.  D.  Ass'u  Special  Btst  Pen 
Umbs  eute  Fair     Breeder  of  Bheep  and  J'oultry. 

DOGS.  ~ 

?')RDHOOK    SCOTCH    (X)LLIE    KENNKI-H— Pup 

Pi"*  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  tiedigreert.  at 
Pncei  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  w.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee A  (!o..  Burpee  BulMlnes.  Worth  5tb  Mt.    Phlla.   Pa. 

Rlark.  Wiiita  aa4Taa  Hhepherd  pups.     Spayed 

leniRies  at  |IS  to  |7:  males  IIO.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Martaa  Meaaaia,  S.  Haaaaaoad,  H.  T. 


where  under  Bimilar  circumstancee  it 
has  been  necessary  to  have  a  churning 
temperature  of  as  high  as  from  70  to  75 
degrees.  The  proper  temperature  can 
only  be  found  by  experience.  In  your 
case  you  should  not  add  hot  water  to 
your  cream  in  order  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature, as  that  further  dilutes  the 
cream  and  therefore  makes  churning 
more  difilcult. — Fred  Rasmussen,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 


Poland-China  Swine.  —  S.  E.  O.,  Ken- 
tucky, asks  us :  "When  and  how  wei"e  the 
Spotted  Poland-China  swine  developed?  Is 
there  more  than  one  type  of  the  Black  Poland- 
Chinas?  What  influence  does  a  boar  t^ve  on 
the  number  of  pigs  in  a  litter?" 

There  is  no  definite  data  concerning 
the  exact  time  when  the  large  Spotted 
Poland-China  was  developed.  They  origi- 
nated from  the  Poland-Chinas  which 
showed  an  undue  amount  of  white  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  were  not 
regarded  as  being  suitable  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  breeders. 

The  standard  Poland-Chinas  were  de- 
veloped in  the  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio. 
The  exact  origin  of  the  breed  is  not 
clearly  understood,  but  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  several  types  of  swine  found 
in  that  section  were  used  in  developing 
them.  There  are  two  types,  the  large 
and  the  small,  the  only  difference  being 
that  one  has  been  bred  for  greater  size 
and  bone,  whereas  the  other  has  been 
bred  more  for  compactness  of  form  and 
early  maturity.  Both  are  recorded  in 
the  same  herd  book  and  have  their  share 
of  admirers.  They  both  have  drooping 
ears. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  boar 
exercises  no  direct  influence  on  the  size 
of  the  litter,  provided  he  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  has  not  served  too  many  sowb 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  He  exercises 
his  influence  on  the  size  of  the  litter 
from  future  generations  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  herd  bull  exercises  a  cer- 
tain influence  on  the  milk  production  of 
his  offspring.  The  tendency  to  produce 
large  litters  is  transmitted  through  in- 
heritance from  the  boar  to  the  females 
of  the  litter.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  ft  is  desirable  to  select  both  boars 
and  sows  from  large  litters. 


Lamp  JtiTv. — C.  B.  A.,  New  Yorlt,  writes: 
"I  have  two  cattle  that  have  a  lump  Jaw. 
Is  there  a  cure  for  this?  Would  it  be  safe  to 
market  ttiese  l)eeve8  or  to  use  uny  milk  from 
a  cow  thus  affected?  Is  it  contagious  to 
other  cows?" 

The  two  cattle  are  affected  with  lump 
jaw,  which  can  be  cured  in  its  early 
stages.  If  the  fleshy  portions  are  af- 
fected, it  is  possible  to  remove  them  by 
a  surgical  operation.  This  should  be 
done  by  a  competent  veterinarian,  as 
there  are  several  large  blood  vessels  near 
the  place  where  the  infection  is  usually 
found.  If  these  are  cut,  there  is  danger 
of  losing  the  animal  through  loss  of 
blood.  Lump  jaw  can  also  be  cured 
after  the  bone  is  affected,  but  is  more 
difficult,  and  should  be  attempted  only 
in  case  of  very  valuable  animals.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  that  of  giving 
potassium  iodide  and  painting  the  ex- 
terior with  iodine.  This  medicine  must 
be  given  in  such  heavy  doses  as  to  make 
it  very  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  apt  to  cause  abortion  in  the  case  of 
pregnant  animals,  and  in  the  case  of 
milch  cows  will  dry  them  up  completely. 

The  cattle  may  be  sold  for  food,  pro- 
viding they  go  to  a  market  where  there 
ie  a  competent  veterinarian  inspector, 
who  will  pass  on  the  stage  of  the  aisease. 
The  disease  may  be  transmitted  from 
one  animal  to  another  through  infection. 
The  germs  from  the  lumpy  portion  that 
is  discharging  will  adhere  to  mangers 
and  other  equipment  of  the  barn,  where 
they  may  come  in  contact  with  cuts  or 
bruises  on  other  cattle,  to  be  transmit- 
ted in  this  manner. 


New  or  OI<l   PrnceNN  Oil   M^alT — J.   S. 

O.,  Missouri.  In  a  letter  to  us  savs:  "I  want 
to  use  ground  linseed  oil  cake*  to  feed  to 
horses,  cows  and  chickens.  IIow  can  I  tell 
old  process  menl  from  the  new?  Is  the  new 
process  meal  safe  and  as  good  for  feed?" 

In  order  to  determine  If  the  oil  meal 
is  old  or  new  process,  take  a  small 
amount  and  pulverize  It.  Put  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  it  into  a  tumbler  and  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  hot  water 
to  the  meal.  Stir  it  thoroughly  and 
leave  it  to  settle.  If  it  is  the  new  pro- 
cess meal,  it  will  settle  in  about  an  hour 
and  about  half  of  the  water  on  top  will 
be  left  clear.  If  it  is  the  old  process  oil 
meal  the  mixture  will  remain  jelly-like. 
There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  the  two  types  of  oil 
meal,  and  both  can  be  fed  with  safety 
to  all  claMee  of  live  etodu 


The  Things  You  Look  For  in  a  SOo 


YOU  WANT 

silo  that  won't  burn: 
silo  that  keeps  air  out: 
silo  that  keeps  rats  out: 
silo  that  needs  no  repairs: 
silo  that  won't  warp: 
silo  that  won*t  rot: 
silo  that  won't  open  up: 
silo  that  won't  blow  down: 


CONCRETE 
is  fireproof 
is  air-tight 
is  solid  as  rock 
requires  no  upkeep 
keeps  its  perfect  shape 
is  unaffected  by  moisture 
has  no  joints  that  can  open 
withstands  tornadoes 


m 


In  view  of  these  facts  would  it  pay  you  to  try  to  save  a  few 

dollars  by  building  a  silo  less 
permanent  than  concrete  and 
so  much  less  efficient? 

Read  what  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station 
says  in  a  recent  report: 

"This  station  built  a  20  by  50 
foot  reinforced  concrete  silo  in  the 
spring  of  1 9 14.  It  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition. We  did  not  lose  a  hatful  of 
silage  outside  of  the  small  amount 
usually  lost  in  taking  off  the  top.  It 
is  giving  us  complete  satisfaction. 
We  have  no  fear  of  the  wind  ever 
blowing  it  down,  it  going  to  staves, 
becoming  lopsided,  or  an)rthing  at 
Fnfifblt  ftd DmrahU  ComevuSiUt      all  going  wrong  with  it." 

If  there  is  a  concrete  silo  in  your  neighborhood  go  and 
see  it.  Ask  the  owner  how  he  likes  it;  whether  he  would 
have  any  other  type  of  silo  at  any  price.  Note  that  the 
matefial  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  big  grain  elevators, 
tall  chimneys  and  large  buildings. 

We  have  published  a  practical  little  book  on  concrete 
silos.  A  postal  card  will  bring  a  free  copy.  Say  *'  Send  me 
your  Concrete  Silo  Book." 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 
HvrtBaai4UB«' 

DENVER 
MMJBoildiBC 

NEW  YORK 
101  Park  Araaaa 

SALT  LAKE  OTY 
Kawaa  Birildiac 


Offices  at 
CHICAGO 

111  Wast  Waakinctoa 

INDIANAPOUS 
Marchaats  Bank  Baildi 

PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  BnUdinc 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Riaho  Boildiac 


DALLAS 
St.  SoatkwMtvnLifaBaiMins 

KANSAS  CTTY 
aa  Commarca  Boiltliav 

prrrsBURGH 

Farmars  Bank  Buildinc 

SEATTLE 
Nortbara  Baak  4k  Tnut  Bide 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Silo  Satisfaction 

Then'm  aolid 
Batwfaction  in 
aaroodsilo.KeciM 
y3ar  herd  at  top- 
notch  both  winter  and 
■ommer.    Join  tha  "ailo 
on  every  Carm"  o 
Erect  a 

Natco  ImparUliable  SUa 
"Th0  SiU  thmt  Lmstt  ft  GtntrmH*ut' 
Prost-rcBistinff,  flr^troof  and  stonn-proof.^ 
Btronsly  reinforced —will  not  warp,  ■hrink,'' 
W  crack.     No  paintins—no  boopa  to  tiflrhten. 
^Any    maaoD    can   erect    it.       Gnaraoteed. 
.Send  for  Silo  Book  and  "Mateo  on  tha^ 
Farm"  Qlustratiiw  the  oae  of  Natco 
^UoUow  Tila  for  aO  (arm  buildli«a. 

National  Hre  Proofing  Compao^f 

1117  Fulton  Bide. 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

Opening  roofs  for  a  full  alio.  Wood 
TaiikB  and  Kteel  Towere.  Write  for 
special   prloet  and    delivery   How 

EnsllaKe    e.  f.  SCHMCHTER  CO., 
Trucks     10  8.  18th  St.,  Phlla..  Pa. 


will  reduce  inflamed.  swoHen 
Joints,  Sprmino.  Bruiaea,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils.  Poll 
Evil.  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quidkly 
at  it  it  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
aM|  doca  not  bliater  or  reaM?* 
the  hair,  mad  yoa  can  work  the 
tZ.00  per  bottle.  deUvcred. 

Book  7  M  frea. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..tke  aatlwpdc  liaimeai  for  i 
icdncea    Paiaful.    SwoUca  Vdaa.  Wens.  Strains.  Bfvlscsi 
•lop*    psla   and   iaflsinaiatloa.     Price  tl.OO  per  bofdt  ■> 
dealer*  or  dclirered.     Will  tell  yoa  aofc  If   fv% 
Ubetal  Trial  Bottle  far  10s  ia  Msava. 
W.  F.  VOUNe,  P.O.F.,    »  Ttaipis  9t,  Sfriaffisld, 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay 

00^  M  ■•nrataaMMwBttttar. 

A^JI  ny<<r.N«.S.UcfatnioDl 

^^^aa***'  eleanine.  cloaa  skfaa* 
■■^W  ™">jr>d™'*l>l*>  OMarantaaS 
allfatima.   SUaos  96  oaarta 

op  toMe.Sabvwn 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertiaen. 


TM«  FRONT  TMAT  GAVE      J 

GRIFHN  SILO  FAMf  II 

Oontlnnons    «)|>en     I>oor    Froat. 

t'ermsrient  steel  ladder  attached. 

Siza  8  a  20  •7S.Q8 

"  10  s  24       .  113.20 

*'  12  a  26  14&29 

Other  aiaca  In  proportion. 

GRIFnN  LUMBER  CO. 
!«,  HUDSON  F  ALLA,  N.V 
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Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Phonograph 


Onl 


For  years f  the  world* s  greatest  inventor  worked  night  and  day  to  make  the  music  of  the  phom^ 
graph  true  to  life.  At  last  he  has  succeeded  Now  that  you  can  get  THE  BEST  on  the  ujon- 
derful  offer  below,  you  need  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Mr,  Edison's  great 
instrument.     Just  read  below  how  easily  you  may  have  the  genuine  New  Edison  in  your  home, 

and  after  Mall 
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Addrgu, 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison,  the  product 

of  the  world's  greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the 

wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  latest  Diamond  Amberol 
Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down.  On  this  offer,  you  can  now  have  the  genuine  Edison, 
the  instrument  which  grives  you  roal,  home-like  music,  the  finest  and  best  of  ail  phonographs  at  a  small  fraction  of 
the  price  asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  instrument.     Seize  th%$  opportunity/    Send  coupon  today — now! 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer 

If,  after  the  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instru- 
ment, send  us  only  $1.00.  Pay  the  balance  on  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think  of  it! 
A  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  jfct  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit— Mr.  Edison's  preat  phonopraph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  price  outfits — the  same  Diamond  Amberol 
Records  —  yes,  tlie  greatest  value  for  $1.00  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  yourself —  free  trial 
first.     No  money-  down,  no  C.  O.  D.,  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument.     Send  coupon! 

Our  NEW  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a 

letter  (or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligation  in  ask- 
ing for  the  catalog.     Get  this  oSer^whUm  this  offer  Itutat 

V.  K.  BABSON»  Edison  Phonograph  Dist's. 

4358  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  I1L 
CANADIAN  OfTICB:   85S  Port«g»  Avenae,  Wlnalpeg,  MaaltolMi 


A  Happy  Home 

Happiness  is  life— and  real  happiness  is  found 
only  in  a  real  home.  And  by  a  real  home  I  do 
not  mean  a  house  with  a  yard  or  farm  around 
It.  Oh,  no!  A  real  home  is  the  place  where  the 
rappy  and  anit«d  family  gather  together  for  mutual 
enjovment  and  recreation.  And  the  Edison  makes  thia 
po^ible.  for  it  stands  supreme  as  the  greatest  home 
entertainer.  It  will  mean  more  than  entertainment 
and  merriment,  more  than  an  hoar  of  amusement,  yes. 
It  will  mean  nenuine  pleasure  of  the  lastintr  sort— help- 
ful entcrtainmpnt  and  ctiltare  of  the  most  bonpficial 
kind.    It  wilt  mean  the  family  united  —  a  new  huma. 


COUPON 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  PhonoiBTaph  Dlstribntors, 
4351  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  your  New  Edison 
Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  ou 
the  nc-w  model  Edison  Phonograph. 


■ 
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Entertain  Your  Friends 

Get  the  New  Edison  In  your  home  on  free  trial. 
Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the 
latest  up-tJxiate  Bong  hits  of  the  bijf  cities. 
LauKh  until  your  sides  ache  at  the  funniest  of 
fanny  minstrel  shows.  Hear  the  grand  old  church 
hymns.  Hear  the  crashing  brass  bands,  the  waltzes, 
5P*  5?.?^.**P''  the  solos,  the  doets  and  qonrtettes. 
You  will  sit  awe-striken  at  the  wonderful  giand  operse 
•*  •""«  br  the  world's  greatest  singers.  You  will  be 
osoved  toy  the  tender,  sweet  harmony  of  quartottce 
Bingmff  those  old  melodios  that  yoa  have  heard  all  your 
life.  Takeyoar  choice  of  anjliind  of  entertainment. 
All  on  free  farial.    Then,  after  the  trial,  send  the  outfit 
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Other  People's  business 

*The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  D^te 


«B3>  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

(Copyright  1816.^he  Bobbi-MerriU  CompMy) 


CHAPTER  X. 

BHOULD    AULD    ACQUAINTANCE    BE    FORGOT? 

Continued. 

Persls  Dale  was  not  lacking  in  self- 
respect.  But  for  twenty  years  her  self- 
respect  had  been  identical  with  her 
loyalty.  She  could  not  fancy  the  one 
arrayed  against  the  other.  JShe  clung 
desperately  to  the  hope  that  Justin 
would  explain.  For  half  her  lifetime 
she  had  found  excuses  for  his  silence, 
and  the*  habit  was  too  strong  to  be 
smothered  over  night.  But  even  her 
prejudiced  tenderness  recognized  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  grounds  on  which  she 
had  exonerated  the  lover  of  her  girl- 
hood from  blame.  It  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  judge  his  faith  by  her  own, 
scorning  all  doubt  of  him  as  she  would 
have  scorned  the  grossest  of  temptations. 
She  could  have  borne  the  news  of  his 
death  without  outward  evidence  of  emo- 
tion, but  this  bewilderment  and  uncer- 
tainty taxed  her  strength  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  Through  the  days,  with 
the  help  of  her  work,  she  kept  herself 
BO  well  in  hand  as  almost  to  believe  the 
victory  was  lasting.  But  as  the  dusk 
pettled  down,  the  old  questioning  began. 
Would  he  come?  Could  he  stay  away 
longer?  He  had  been  in  town  five  days 
without  seeing  her,  six  days,  seven. 
Against  her  will  and  her  judgment,  she 
found  herself  waiting,  listening,  hoping. 
Footsteps  echoed  outside,  lagging  feet, 
reluctant  to  leave  comfort  behind,  swift 
feet,  hurrying  to  keep  some  tryst  with 
joy.  She  heard  them  pass  and  repass 
while  her  pulses  leaped  with  a  hope  she 
knew  to  be  folly,  and  then  steadied  to 
the  old  monotonous  beat.  She  grew  to 
hate  the  face  of  the  tall  clock  in  the 
corner  ticking  off  the  seconds  glibly, 
leering  as  the  time  grew  late,  as  if  it 
alone  knew  her  secret  and  mocked  her 
disappointment.  Thomas  Hardin,  com- 
ing in  on  one  or  two  occasions,  liad  ex- 
claimed at  the  sight  of  her  colorless  face. 
Ordinarily  she  knew  his  step,  but  now 
her  strained  nerves  misinterpreted  the 
most  familiar  sights  and  sounds. 

If  the  days  were  hard,  the  nights  were 
torture.  Even  that  poor,  tormenting, 
futile  hope  that  left  her  sick  and  shaken 
was  better  than  hopelessness.  There 
were  no  stars  in  the  darkness  that 
brooded  over  her  heart  after  the  sun 
went  down.  As  she  lay  with  clenched 
hands,  counting  the  ten  thousand  woolly 
sheep  whose  agility  in  overleaping  an 
obstructive  wall  is  for  some  mysterious 
reason  assumed  to  be  soporific  in  its  in- 
fluence, she  was  conscious  of  a  sort  of 
terror  of  the  thoughts  lurking  in  am- 
bush, ready  to  spring  out  upon  her  if 
she  were  off  her  guard  for  an  instant. 
It  was  useless  to  tell  herself  that  she 
was  no  poorer  than  before,  that  nothing 
had  changed.  In  her  heart  she  knew 
better.  She  had  worked  on  through  the 
gray  years,  facing  a  colorless  future, 
without  a  word  from  her  one-time  lover, 
to  tell  her  that  he  lived  or  ever  thought 
of  her,  and  yet  a  dream,  too  va^ue  and 
illusory  to  be  named  hope,  had  been  her 
stay  and  solace.  Now  as  she  stared  wide- 
eyed  into  the  dark,  she  asked  herself 
what  was  left. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  gray  crepe 
grew  apace.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
well-disciplined  life,  Persis  gave  up  the 
struggle  with  refractory  nerves,  left  her 
bed  night  after  night  and  sewed  till  day- 
break. For  whatever  might  fail,  her 
work  was  left,  that  grim  consoler,  who, 
masking  benignity  by  a  scowl,  has  kept 
ten  million  hearts  from  breaking. 

The  gown  was  finished  at  daybreak, 
one  bright  October  morning,  and  that 
evening  Persis  tried  it  on,  in  the  apathetic 
mood  that  mercifully  relieves  tense  feel- 
ings when  the  limit  of  endurance  has 
been  reached.  It  was  late,  according  to 
Clematis  standards.  For  almost  twenty- 
four  hours  that  dreadful,  unl>eaten  hope- 
fulness would  be  quiescent.  Thomas 
Hardin  had  come  and  gone.  Joel  was 
In  bed.  Persis  Dale  put  on  her  new 
gray  gown  and  scrutinized  herself  in  the 
mirror.  She  had  lost  interest  in  her 
personal  appearance,  but  her  profes- 
sional instinct  told  her  that  the  dress 
was  a  success. 

"It  would  be  real  becx)ming  if  my  hair 
wasn't  strained  back  so.  A  drees  can't 
do  much  for  you  when  you  look  like  a 


skinned  rabbit,  all  on  account  of  your 
hair."  She  recalled  the  coiffure  in  which 
Annabel  Sinclair  had  presented  herself 
the  previous  day,  and  loosening  the  coil 
of  her  hair,  as  glossy  and  abundant  as 
ever,  she  imitated  with  a  skill  which 
surprised  herself,  Annabel's  version  of 
the  latest  mode.  She  was  studying  the 
effect  when  some  one  knocked. 

It  was  quarter  of  nine.  It  occurred 
to  Persis  that  some  one'of  her  neighbors 
must  be  ill.  There  seemed  no  other  ex- 
planation for  such  a  summons  at  that 
hour.  She.  crossed  the  room  hurriedly 
and  opened  the  door. 

A  man  stood  outside,  and  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation  he  entered,  put- 
ting out  his  hand. 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Dale.  I  hope  you 
haven't  forgotten   me." 

Persis  recalled  afterward  with  the 
amazement  self-discovery  so  frequently 
entails,  that  the  one  thought  for  which 
her  mind  had  room  was  an  intense 
thankfulness  that  she  had  arrayed  her- 
self in  the  gray  dress.  That  emotion 
was  infinitely  removed  from  vanity.  The 
new  gown  had  become  an  armor.  Except 
for  its  aid  she  would  have  been  at  too 
great  a  disadvantage  in  this  encounter. 

The  hand  she  extended  was  quite 
steady.  "Of  course  I  haven't  forgotten 
you,  Justin.     Won't  you  sit  down?" 

Justin  pulled  up  a  chair  for  her  before 
seating  himself.  He  had  an  impulse  to 
gain  time,  the  result  of  being  taken  by 
surprise.  This  was  not  quite  the  Persis 
he  had  expected  to  find.  In  recalling 
that  early  affair  of  the  heart  with  the 
indulgent  smile  its  absurdity  demanded,! 
Justin's  imagination  had  drawn  an  un- ! 
flattering  sketch  of  ih?-.  object  of  his  boy- 
ish' devotion.  But  his  first  glance  told 
him  that  Persis  Dale  was  still  a  good- 
looking  woman,  with  an  unmistakable 
dignity  of  manner,  and,  surprising  as 
it  seemed,  some  commendable  ideas  as 
to  dress.  His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with 
approval.  He  really  wished  he  had 
called  earlier. 

They  talked  for  a  little  of  the  most 
obvious  matters  as  old  friends  will,  meet- 
ing after  many  years.  He  was  less  at 
ease  than  she,  and  asked  her  permission 
to  smoke,  finding  the  minipulation  of 
his  cigarette  a  help  in  concealing  if  not 
overcoming  his  unwonted  sense  of  em- 
barrassment. The  talk  turned  presently 
to  common  acquaintances,  dangerous 
ground,  he  realized,  though  he  asked 
himself  what  other  interest  they  had  in 
common.  Persis  was  able  to  give  him 
considerable  information  concerning 
friends,  some  of  whose  very  names  he 
had  forgotten.  She  left  him  to  direct 
the  conversation  as  he  would.  He  re- 
fiected  that  she  was  more  quiet  than  he 
would  have  expected  to  find  her,  more 
reserved,  but  by  no  means  a  woman  to 
laugh  at    That  had  been  his  mistake. 

He  was  lighting  his  second  cigarette 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  plush- 
framed  photograph.  He  stared  till  his 
match  went  out,  and  rising,  crossed  the 
room.  As  he  scrutinized  the  likeness  of 
his  callow  self,  he  gave  way  to  laughter, 
his  first  spontaneous  expression  of  feel- 
ing since  he  entered  the  room. 

"Upon  my  word,  Persis,"  he  cried 
gaily,  using  her  name  for  the  first  time 
and  seemingly  unconscious  that  he  had 
done  80.  "It's  been  extremely  charitable 
of  you  to  give  this  jay  house  room  for 
so  long."  He  scratched  another  match, 
lit  his  cigarette  and  laughed  again.  "I 
wonder  if  I  could  have  been  such  an  un- 
conscionable donkey  as  I  looked." 

Persis  moved  slighMy  in  her  chair  but 
failed  to  reassure  him  on  that  point. 

"We  really  wore  our  hair  in  that  style, 
didn't  we?"  he  continued  humorously. 
"And  yet  the  thuifderbolts  spared  us. 
And  that  classy  thing  in  ties!  By  jove! 
Persis,  you'll  have  to  make  me  a  present 
of  this  for  old  times'  sake.  This  pretty 
picture  of  smiling  innocence  gets  on  my 
nei-ves.  I  shall  feel  easier  when  it  has 
been  consigned  to  the  fiames." 

From  the  arm  chair  Persis  spoke.  Her 
voice  was  low  and  distinct. 

"Let  that  picture  alone." 

The  accent  of  authority  was  unmistak- 
able. Justin  Ware  turned,  and  stood 
transfixed  by  what  he  saw.  Persis' 
cheeks  were  crimson,  her  eyes  ablaze. 
His  astonishment  over  the  discovery 
that  she  was  angry,  blended  with  aur- 
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A  cOHCreUi  foundation  lUu  this  gives  lots  of  satisfaction. 

Concrete  Foundations  Are 
Cheaper  To  Build 

A  concrete  foundation  is  cheap  and  easy  to  build. 
It's  cheap  because  concrete  is  made  of  clean  sand  and 
pebbles,  which  you  can  probably  find  on  your  farm 
or  nearby,  and  portland  cement  which  you  can  buy 
from  your  dealer.  It's  easy  to  build  because  anyone 
can  learn  to  use  concrete  by  following  simple  rules. 
Ordinary  farm  labor  can  do  the  work. 

Concrete  foundations  are  permanent,  fireproof, 
dry,  clean  and  proof  against  rats,  vermin  and  decay. 

By  carrying  concrete  barn  foundations  up  to  the 
full  height  of  the  first  story  and  adding  a  concrete 
floor,  you  have  a  barn  that  provides  healthy  condi- 
tions for  your  live  stock.     It  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Remember  that  concrete  is  the  material  used 
for  large  grain  elevators  and  all  buildings  that  must 
be  clean  and  fireproof. 

Out  fr«9  Uluttratmd  booklet  No,  141  witt  tell  you  ali 
about  concrete  foundationa.      Write  for  your  copy, 
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Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American  Farm  Laborers  AT  ONCE! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings. Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service.  Farm 
hands  from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against  Conscription. 
This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace  Canadian  farmers 
who  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western  Canada's 
agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 
Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

For  particulars  as  to  railway  rate«  and  rtlHtrlcts  where  labor  Is  rsqulred, 
or  other  infonuatioD  reKardlng  We»"tern  Canada,  apply  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON,        210  North  Third  St^        HarrUburg,  Pa. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Asent 
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GEESE,  GRASS  AND  GREENBACKS 


WHILE  it  is  true  that  this  is  the  age  of  specialties 
and  intensive  application  to  one  branch  or  un- 
dertaking, because  one  can  accomplish,  in  that  case, 
BO  much  more,  and  that  much  more  so  much  better, 
it  is  also  well  known  that  side  lines,  if  they  fill  out, 
without  much  expense  or  labor,  the  main  issue,  are 
deserving  of  our  support  and  attention.  This  is  true 
ill  every  business  and  also  in  farming,  the  real  back- 
bone of  all  business  in  any  country. 

As  we  work  our  farm,  taking  account  of  all  our 
opportunities,  we  shall  advance  and  reach  perfection, 
which  spells  success  and  contentment.  The  farmer 
who  turns  every  blade  of  grass  into  meat  and  profit, 
and  again  manages  to  utilize  the  waste  produced  by 
growing  the  meat,  for  soil  improvement,  ia  the  right 
and  royal  man.  A  woman  in  the  Mis- 
Bi^sippi  Valley,  left  to  her  own  re- 
son  rces,  found  geese,  a  former  side  line, 
the  most  profitable  fowl  she  could  ban- 
die.  She  said:  "If  you  wish  to  turn 
prass  into  greenbacks,  raise  geese." 
Uqv  experience  with  Toulouse  geese, 
the  large  gray  fellows,  covering  a  life- 
time, corroborated  what  any  one  can 
behold  and  learn  in  the  central  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  geese  are  seen 
by  hundreds  in  every  village  and  on 
every  farm,  where  even  artisans  and 
hil)orers,  paying  rent,  and  having  no 
land,  find  it  profitable  to  raise  a  few, 
80  that  they  may  have  a  roast  for  the 
winter  holidays. 

We  are  yet  a  young  nation.  We  still 
have  to  learn.  I  wish  we  had  available 
statistics  to  show  what  Bohemia,  Bul- 
garia and  Poland  realize  out  of  geese. 
It  must  be  a  tremendous  sum,  realized 
out  of  waste  grass  along  the  highways 
and  rough  fields.  Geese  are  seen  every- 
where. 

Let  us  all  make  up  our  minds  and 
try  a  few  geese.  The  trial  will  con- 
vince us  of  their  frugality  and  ralue, 
and  we  shall  keep  more  and  more  of 
thf>ra  until  we,  too,  shall  have  as  many 
head  per  community  as  they  now  have 
in  most  sections  of  Europe.  Let  us  go 
aiter  the  old  saying  that  "a  goose  eats 
everything  in  front  of  it,  and  poisons 
everything  behind  it,"  and  behold  ita 
fallacy.  While  it  Is  true  that  the  ex- 
crement of  the  goose  Is  not  of  the  same 
high  fertilizing  value  as  that  of  hens, 
it  is  not  a  poison  to  land  or  cattle  using 
tht>  pasture.  The  old  saying  has  its 
oiigln  elsewhere.  Geese  bite  close, 
wliere  they  have  to  bite  close  in  order 
to  get  anything.  They  bite  even  closer 
than  sheep.  Hence  where  cattle,  sheep 
and  geese  have  been  kept  In  one  pas- 
ture, in  the  rotation  as  mentioned. 
there  will  be  nothing  left  for  cattle  or  even  sheep  to 
gather  after  the  geese  have  finished.  If  the  creator 
of  that  old  saying  had  allowed  the  pasture  to  rest  for 
a  while  he  would  have  noted  that  the  geese  had  not 
poisoned  It.  Frugal  as  a  goose  is,  she  must  fill  her 
crop,  and  if  we  confine  her  to  a  small  place,  so  that 
she  must  bite  close  and  often  to  sustain  herself,  she 
will,  of  course,  kill  plant  life  In  the  course  of  time, 
just  as  all  other  animals  would. 

1  have  seen  many  large  barnyards  overgrowii  with 
grass  and  weeds,  and  many  lanes  leading  up  to  the 
bomesteads,  riotous  In  plant  growth  that  went  to 
waste,  which  would  have  made  ideal  goose  pasturing 
grounds.  A  small  flock  will  sustain  Itself  on  any  farm 
from  Just  the  waste  greens  that  gvQw  up  along  fences 
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and  roads.  Again,  how  much  grain  is  lost  every  year 
by  falling  out  before  and  at  the  harvest.  If  we  have 
geese,  they  will  gather  it,  to  the  betterment  of  our 
pocketbook,  on  a  larger  scale  and  farther  from  the 
barnyards,  than  hens  possibly  can. 

The  goose  is  a  vegetarian.  She  does  not  require, 
nor  even  care  for,  beef  scraps,  the  highest  priced  In- 
gredient in  our  hen  and  duck  ration.  Geese  will  do 
well  on  greens  gathered  at  will  during  the  growing 
season,  and  rounded  out  by  grains  of  whatever  kind 
are  cheapest  at  the  time,  will  put  on  weight  in  the 
fall  quicker  and  better  than  any  fowl,  because  they 
are  by  nature  of  a  quiet  character  encouraging  quick 
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Coat  Ltttle  to  Raiae  and  Seldom  a  Surptua  on  the  Markat 

fattening.  I  have  raised  and  handled  the  three  largest 
breeds  of  geese,  Toulouse,  the  gray  colored ;  Embdens, 
the  large  white  geese,  and  Africans,  a  rather  rare, 
knobbed  goose,  gray  In  color.  There  Is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  them  In  the  size  of  the  matured  bird, 
all  weighing  from  18  to  24  pounds  for  old  ganders, 
and  from  16  to  20  pounds  for  matured  geese.  Older 
specimens  weighing  at  times  as  mnch  as  36  pounds 
are  a  rarity.  For  breeding,  such  are,  as  a  rule,  unfit. 
It  Is  the  full  sized  active  bird  of  about  22  pounds  that 
mates  well  with  females  a  few  pounds  less. 

Toulouse  are  better  layers  than  Embdens;  at  least 
that  is  my  experience.  They  will  lay  as  many  as 
fifty  or  more  eggs  In  a  season  to  the  forty  odd  of  the 
latter.      Africans  do  well  If  they  bring  It  to  forty. 


Geese    love    to    make    their    nests    in    out-of-the-way 
places,  somewhat  hidden.     I  found  that  barrels,  laid  . 
sideways  on  the  ground,  filled  almost  full  with  straw, 
and  covered  out  of  sight  with  the  trimmings  from 
the  orchard,  just  enough  room  l)eing  left  for  the  goose 
to  enter,  are  Ideal  nests.    If  these  barrels  are  fixed  up 
in  the  fall  the  geese  select  their  nests  early  In  the 
spring  and  we  can  often  find  their  first  eggs  there 
before  the  last  snow  has  melted.     A  common  china 
egg  should  be  in  the  nest  to  tempt  the  layers.  Gather 
the  eggs  as  soon  as  laid,  to  prevent  chilling.     The 
geese  will  lay  early  in  the  morning  or  very  late  at 
night,  and  cover  the  eggs  with  loose  straw.    By  taking 
the  eggs  away  until  enough  are  on  hand  to  set  them 
under  hens,  we  break  up  the  goose  from  her  first  at- 
tempt to  sit,  and  compel  her  to  keep  on 
laying.    The  eggs  of  the  second  cluster 
I   leave  In   the    nest   and   remove  the 
china  egg  when  she  has  laid  five.  Aiter 
this  I  do  not  trouble  any  more  with 
her  until  she  comes  out  with  her  brood. 
The  eggs  of  the  first  cluster  are  set 
under  hens,  three  eggs  to  a  hen,  and  all 
are  set  at  tae  same  time.    When  these 
hatch  the  goslings  are  given  to  one  or 
two    of    the    largest   and   most    docile 
mothers.     As   a   rule,   the   hatching — 
from  30  to  32  days — goes  on  without 
my  assistance,   but  should   some  eggs 
be  dragging  behind,  with  the  little  bill 
of  the  gosling  peeping  out  of  a  small 
break    in    the    shell    without    further 
progrress,    I    take   the   eggs   and   wrap 
them  in  a  piece  of  moist  flannel,  each 
egg  separately,  and  lay  them  In  a  bas- 
ket and  set  the  whole  on  top  of  the 
kitchen  range  warming  closet.     If  at 
the  end  of  another  day  help  nmst  be 
given   In   taking  away  small   parts  of 
the  shell,  I  do  so,  being  very  careful, 
however,  not  to  start  a  bleeding  of  the 
Inner  skin  next  to  the  shell.     If  tho 
goslings  are  weak — they  generally  arc 
right    smart    after    hatching — I    allow 
them  to  rest,  warmly  bedded  on  some 
cotton  batting.     They  get  the  use  of 
their  legs  within  a  few  days.     Undue 
haste  in  liberating  goslings  from  the 
shell  often  causes  a  spreading  of  the 
l^s.     Remedy  this  at  once  by  setting 
the  little  gosling  tightly  between  two 
small  boxes  after  you  have  set  the  leg6 
normally  under  the  little  fellow.      Ht- 
will  sit  down  on  them  and  be  all  right 
after  a  day.     In  sMne  cases,  when  he 
wants  to  rise  up  prematurely,  another 
obstruction    should    be    placed    lightly 
over  his  back. 

The  goslings  with  the  old  mother  or 
hen  should  be  confined  for  a  few  days, 
especially  if  the  weather  Is  cold  and 
stormy.  I  aim  to  keep  them  under  strict  control  with- 
in a  very  small  grassy  space  for  at  least  two  weeks, 
so  that  the  little  fellows  are  steady  on  their  feet  and 
able  to  scamper  about.  These  nursery  plats,  10x15 
feet,  I  make  especially  for  them.  The  ground  haa 
been  levelled  and  sown  to  grass  the  year  before.  As 
I  use  a  mixture  of  various  grasses  and  clovers,  such, 
as  seed  stores  offer  for  shady  nooks,  the  plat  offers 
a  great  variety  to  the  goslings.  This  has  been  kept 
cut  by  a  lawn  mower  and  the  sproutings  are  tender 
and  juicy.  Chopped  lettuce,  the  tops  of  green  onions, 
goose  grass  or  clivers  and  nettles  (Urtlca),  can  also 
be  chopped  fine  and  fed,  either  straight  or  In  a  mix- 
ture with  a  little  com  meal,  white  mlddlingB  knd  a 
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Our  Part  in  the  War 

WAR  is  here!  We  of  the  United  States  are  no 
longer  spectators,  theorizers,  arguers  as  to  the 
Tight  or  wrong  of  war  or  for  or  against  preparedness. 
War  is  an  actuality  in  our  midst — the  time  for  discus- 
Blon,  theory  and  quarreling  is  past.  No  matter  what 
our  individual  opinions  may  have  been  as  to  what  our 
Government  should  have  done,  or  the  right  or  wrong 
of  war  in  the  abstract,  it  is  our  individual  duty  to 
■tand  behind  our  Government  in  what  it  has  done  and 
to  win  this  waf.  The  United  States  has  never  lost  a 
"W&r  yet  and  this  is  no  time  to  begin  losing. 

The  first  essential  to  success  is  that  every  indi- 
vidual who  has  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag  must  realize  that  he  or  she  has  an  individual  part 
to  perform  and  is  a  live  factor  for  or  against  ultimate 
Ttctory.  This  is  not  a  war  which  can  be  left  to  our 
regular  navy  and  army  or  our  volunteer  sailors  and 
soldiers  to  fight  alone.  Every  single  one  of  ua,  .?,t 
home,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  office  or  shop  has  a  bur- 
den to  shoulder  and  a  work  to  do,  the  cheerful,  faith- 
ful, energetic  performance  of  which  will  hasten,  the 
ihirking  of  which  will  retard,  ultimate  victory. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  burden 
which  rests  upon  the  fanner  been  so  clearly  brought 


to  the  fore;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  position 
of  the  Ajnerican  farmer,  for  to  him  a  good  portion  of 
the  soldiers  and  their  dependents  .in  the  other  nations 
fighting  our  common  enemy  are  looking  for  the  suste- 
nance which  will  enable  them  to  win  their  battle. 
Lands  laid  waste  by  war  cannot  produce  the  means  of 
life  for  those  who  are  still  fighting  over  scarred  battle- 
fields. Nearly  three  years  of  devast.-.ting  warfare  has 
strained  the  resources  of  European  nations  and  today 
the  war  settles  down  largely  to  a  question  of  which 
side  can  obtain  food,  clothing  and  munitions  to  out- 
stay its  adversaries.  The  entry  of  the  fresh,  un- 
devastated  United  States  of  America  should  turn  the 
scales  against  our  common  enemy — provided  we  all 
come  to  the  front  with  a  will  and  do  our  part  in  pro- 
viding what  our  allies  so  sorely  need.  Therefore,  we 
American  farmers  must  now  carry  the  burden,  not 
only  of  providing  food  and  clothing  for  our  own  war- 
ring nation,  but  of  providing  as  well  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  battling  allies  if  ultimate  success  is  to 
crown  our  united  efforts. 

In  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  smaller 
nations  at  war  small  acreage  is  a  limiting  factor  in 
production;  not  so  in  this  country.  Here  we  have 
no  need  to  plow  up  public  parks,  pleasure  grounds 
and  beautiful  private  estates  to  produce  food — we 
have  plenty  of  acreage  ready  to  produce  abundantly 
if  put  under  proper  cultivation.  The  limiting  factor 
here  appears  to  be  man  power.  Our  greatest  difficulty 
last  season,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  for  many  seasons 
past,  has  been  the  shortage  of  farm  help  for  the  culti- 
vation and  harvesting  of  our  crops.  That  the  short- 
age of  help  will  be  greater  this  season  than  last  la 
certain;  many  of  our  farm  boys  and  young  men  will 
be  called  to  the  colors  to  serve  In  either  the  army  or 
navy — others  will  be  called  to  munitions  plants  and 
shops  which  produce  the  tools  of  war.  That  the  farm 
ranks  will  be  filled  in  part  by  boys  of  tender  years 
and  even  by  women  is  probable,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  got  to  make  man  power  more  effective 
in  some  way.  It  will  require  the  most  careful  plan- 
ning and  the  most  efficient  use  of  every  means  at  our 
hands  to  accomplish  the  tasks  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  perform  this  season. 

Already  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricul- 
tural press  and  agricultural  organizations  all  over  the 
country  are  organizing  to  plan  efficiency  in  the  sear 
son's  work.  Much  valuable  help  will  undoubtedly 
result  from  this  mobilization  of  agricultural  forces, 
but  the  point  we  want  to  make  Is  that  all  this  will 
be  useless,  unless  every  individual  farmer  of  us 
"keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground,"  reads,  discusses,  thinks 
and,  above  all,  realizes  the  seriousness  of  his  part  as 
a  good  citizen  in  this  emergency  and  as  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  the  great  machine  which  will  grind  out 
ultimate  victory. 

•    Wheat  and  Rye  Prospects 

IN  view  of  all  the  talk  regarding  preparedness, 
mobilization  of  farm  labor  and  increasing  produc- 
tion, some  figures  which  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made  public 
on  April  7th  demand  the  attention  of  every  thinking 
man.  The  Bureau  reports  that  the  average  condition 
of  winter  wheat  on  April  1st  was  63.4  per  cent,  of  a 
normal  crop,  against  78.3  on  April  1,  1916;  88.8  on 
April  1,  1915,  and  86.2,  the  average  condition  for  the 
past  ten  years  on  April  1.  From  December  1,  1916, 
to  the  first  of  this  month  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat  is  reported  to  have  decreased  22.3  points,  as 
compared  with  an  average  decline  of  only  4.0  points 
for  the  past  ten  years  between  these  same  dates.  The 
Bureau  then  takes  these  figures  and  by  assuming  that 
there  will  be  the  average  abandonment  of  acreage  and 
average  influences  on  the  crop  until  harvest,  estimates 
that  the  wheat  crop  will  amount  to  430,000,000  bushels 
against  481,744.000  bushels,  the  reported  crop  for  1916, 
and  673,947,000  bushels  in  1915. 

The  average  farm  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  the 
whole  United  States  on  April  1st,  according  to  the  re- 
port, was  $1.80  as  compared  with  98.6  cents  one  year 
ago.  Vermont  reports  the  highest  price,  $2.09  per 
bushel  compared  with  99  cents  last  year,  while  Oregon 
reports  the  lowest  price,  $1.54  compared  to  84  cents 
one  year  ago.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  wheat  this 
year  is  going  to  be  valuable  and  that  it  will  not 
only  be  profitable,  but  that  it  is  the  war  time  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  carefully  tend  to  what  he  has,  and 
see  that  it  is  all  safely  harvested. 

The  report  on  the  outlook  for  the  rye  crop  presents 
a  brighter  prospect.  On  April  Ist  the  Bureau  finds 
the  condition  of  rye  to  be  86  per  cent,  of  normal, 
against  87.8  on  April  1,  1916,  89.5  on  April  1,  1915,  and 


89.6  the  average  condition  for  the  past  ten  years  on 
that  date.  Estimating  the  harvest  on  the  basis  of 
these  figures,  same  as  was  done  for  the  wheat  crop, 
they  forecast  a  production  of  approximately  60,000,000 
bushels.  Comparing  this  with  last  year's  estimated 
production  of  47,383,000  bushels  and  a  five-year  aver- 
age of  37,568,000  bushels,  it  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  this  year's  crop  will  at  least  be  normal  if  not  a 
little  above  the  normal  yield- 
Write  the  Boy  and  Girl 

WHEN  have  you  written  last  to  that  boy  or  girl 
away  from  home  at  school  or  employed  in  the 
city?  To  them  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  nobody  except  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  realize  what  a  great  way  off  the 
summer  vacation  seems.  A  letter  from  home  is  alwajra 
acceptable  and  often  comes  just  at  the  time  when 
things  are  looking  the  bluest.  Mother  generally  is 
the  one  on  whose  shoulders  falls  the  responsibility  of 
writing  and  her  letters  contain  not  only  words  of 
cheer,  but  a  careful  review  of  how  things  are  going 
at  home.  Father,  when  he  does  write,  generally  does 
so  in  as  brief  and  business-like  way  as  possible,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  checks  which  he  encloses  mother 
would  be  by  far  the  better  one  to  keep  home  interests 
alive.  Nothing  lends  courage  as  much  as  a  good, 
warm  letter  when  things  seem  to  go  wrong.  It  need 
not  be  written  with  a  flourish  or  in  fancy  language, 
for  if  it  comes  from  the  heart  the  penmanship  and 
construction  count  for  naught.  If  you  haven't  sent 
such  a  letter  lately,  write  one  tonight. 

Those  Back-Yard  Gardens 

EVERYBODY  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hous- 
ton down,  including  governors,  mayors,  college 
and  school  teachers,  metropolitan  and  trade  papers,  are 
all  advocating,  this  year,  "back-yard  gardening."  It  is 
a  good  movemwit  and  we  believe  in  it  but  cannot 
see  that  the  flnal  harvest  will  be  all  that  some  of  the 
enthusiasts  hope  for.  One  result  it  will  have  is  not 
only  to  give  the  "gardeners"  a  healthy  appetite  from 
outdoor  labor,  but  to  give  them  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  labor  and  care  required  to  produce  food.  Those 
who  succeed  in  getting  a  crop  will  flnd  ready  sale  for 
the  surplus,  fresh  or  canned.  Market  gardeners  .and 
farmers  who  raise  truck  for  market  need  have  little 
fear,  we  think,  of  this  competition.  The  New  Jersey 
producers  are  said  to  be  using  five  million  dollars 
worth  of  fertilizer  this  season,  and  if  conditions  are 
favorable  they  will  have  one  of  their  bumper  crops, 
w€  understand  from  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
college 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Enormous  profits  have  recently  been  claimed  for 
fox  farming,  or  "fox  ranching,"  as  it  is  called  in 
Canada.  In  order  to  correct  some  of  the  erroneous 
impressions  which  have  been  broadcasted,  as  is  al* 
ways  the  case  when  a  thing  is  being  "boomed,"  the 
Federal  Agricultural  Department  has  issued  Farmers' 
Bulletin  795,  on  "The  Domesticated  Silver  Fox."  It 
consists  of  32  pages  and  is  a  complete  and  authentic 
account  of  this  new  subject  from  start  to  finish. 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  "which  is  the  best  breed 
of  swine,"  don't  fall  to  get  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
765  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  enti- 
tled, "Breeds  of  Swine."  It  illustrates  and  describee 
13  breeds  which  are  most  commonly  known  in  this 
country,  and  also  gives  the  namos  and  addresses  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  various  breed  associations. 

Not  only  women  in  the  country,  but  all  housekeep- 
ers who  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  threo 
daily  meals  will  be  interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
808,  "How  to  Select  Foods."  This  bulletin  tells  in  a 
general  way  how  the  different  foods  meet  the  needs 
of  the  body  and  how  they  are  supplied.  It  is  not  a 
treatise  on  how  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  by 
suggesting  certain  cheap  foods,  but  it  endeavors  to 
show  a  simple  method  of  selecting  and  combining 
food  materials. 

The  above  three  Farmers'  Bulletins  can  be  obtained 
free  by  making  a  request  for  them  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Sewing  for  Girls"  is  the  title  of  a  36-page  bulletin 
recently  issued  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  diagrams  and  illustrations 
with  which  it  abounds  make  it  doubly  valuable  as  an 
aid  to  any  one  who  makes  wearing  apparel  of  any 
kind.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  University  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  asking  for  Circular  65  will  bring  you 
this  publication,  which  is  the  best  on  Its  subject  which 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receiT«i 
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The  Practical 


Farmer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


crop  planted.  Things  that  come  off  early 
should  be  associated  together  in  the  gar- 
den, so  that  there  will  be  larger  blocks 
for  the  succeeding  crops. 


Growing  Onion  Sets 
I  always  prefer  to  grow  my  own  onion 
sets,  as  I  use  sets  only  for  fall  planting 
to  get  early  green  onions,  and  hence 
want  an  early  variety.  Most  of  the  onion 
sets  on  the  market  in  spring  are  grown 
in  the  West  and  we  have  long  ago  fouud 
western-grown   onion   sets   do 


that 


not 


do  as  well  in  the  East  as  those  grown 
here.  There  are  two  varieties  I  have 
found  best  for  green  onions.  One  is  Nor- 
folk Queen,  an  early  Vhite  onion,  very 
different  from  the  Queen  of  the  north- 
ern catalogues.  The  other  is  the  white 
onion  called  Pearl.  This  is  later  than 
the  Norfolk  Queen  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  hardy  in  winter.  Either  can  be 
kept  over  for  spring  planting. 

The  time  for  sowing  seed  to  make  sets 
Is  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  April. 
I  open  wide,  shallow  furrows,  sowing  the 
seed  very  thickly  in  a  band  4  Inches  wide 
and  make  these  rows  16  inches  apart. 
Thick  sowing  is  Important,  as  we  do  not 
wish  the  little  bulbs  to  grow  larger  than 
a  marble.  It  is  a  crop  that  demands 
clean  cultivation  and  one  must  get  right 
down  to  it  and  pull  out  every  particle  of 
weeds  and  grass  from  the  rows.  When 
the  tops  turn  yellowish  and  ripen  I 
shear  them  off  and  take  up  the  bulbs. 
I  spread  them  on  shallow  trays  to  cure 
in  the  sun,  but  take  them  in  to  protect 
from  dew  at  night.  For  planting,  the 
bulbs  are  screened  through  a  sieve  of 
half-inch  mesh  and  the  little  ones  are 
planted  by  themselves.  In  growing 
onions  from  sets  one  must  watch  them 
closely,  and  if  any  seed  stalk  shows  nip 
it  out  at  once,  for  if  allowed  to  run  up 
to  seed  the  onion  will  be  hollow  and 
worthless. 


strawberry  plants  right  In  the  rows 
where  the  early  dwarf  peas  have  been 
planted.  The  peas  soon  come  out  of  the 
way  and  the  strawberry  plants  seem  to 
benefit  by  their  presence,  for  the  dead 
pea  tops  are  dug  in  between  the  rows. 
The  strawberry  bed  which  has  made  its 
second  crop  is  turned  under  at  once  after 
the  fruit  has  been  used,  and  a  succession 


With  My  Correspondents 
Gbowinq  Lima  Beans.  —  "Please  tell 
me  about  growing  lima  l)eans  and  what 
varieties  are  best." 

In  my  garden  I  plant  the  Fordhook 
lima  beans  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  If  for 
horse  cultivation  I  would  make  it  2V2 
feet  The  beans  are  dropped  6  inches 
apart.  In  my  first  trials  of  this  bean  I 
planted  them  about  as  thickly  as  we  do 
string  beans,  but  I  soon  found  that  they 
needed*  a  little  more  room  for  their  best 


ceveiopment.  One  plant  in  a  place  6 
inches  apart  will  be  about  right.  I  could 
not  say  what  the  average  yield  per  acre 
would  be,  for  I  have  gfrown  them  only 
for  home  use  and  never  kept  account  of 
the  yield.  I  would  assume  that  30 
bushels  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  average, 
perhaps.  They  keep  blooming  all  sum- 
mer through  and  are  usually  full  of 
bloom  when  frost  comes.  The  potato 
lima  class,  to  which  the  Fordhook  be- 
longs, has  always  been  with  us  the  most 
productive  of  the  large  limas.  Coming 
southward  the  large  white  lima  varie- 
ties become  unproductive,  and  the  most 
productive  of  all  is  the  small  lima,  the 
butter  bean  of  the  South.     For  support 


Spinach  in  the  Home  Garden 
Market  g^rowers  cut  8i)inach  below  the 
ground,  taking  the  whole  plant  and 
cleaning  up  the  ground  as  they  go.  In 
the  home  garden  where  space  is  limited 
it  is  often  desirable  to  prolong  the  cut- 
ting, and  instead  of  cutting  under 
the  plants,  to  cut  only  the  large 
leaves  and  get  further  growth  on 
the  plants.  But,  as  spinach  soon  runs 
to  seed  when  the  weather  gets  warm,  I 
usually  sow  enough  to  warrant  cleanin& 
the  ground  as  we  cut,  thus  enabling  me 
to  get  in  succession  crops,  for  one  of  the 
most  important  things  is  to  keep  the 
garden  everlastingly  at  work. 


Using  All  Garden  Space 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  early 
radishes  is  their  speedy  germination  and 
quick  growth,  thus  getting  them  out  of 
the  way  of  other  things.  In  sowing 
seeds  like  parsley,  parsnip  and  beet,  it 
if^  very  desirable  to  mark  the  rows  so 
that  the  soil  can  be  kept  clean.  There- 
fore, with  these  slow-germinating  seeds 
^e  scatter  a  few  radish  seeds  along  the 
rows  and  soon  have  them  marked,  and 
we  get  the  radishes  out  before  their 
loom  is  needed,  and  do  not  have  to  pre- 
pare space  especially  for  them.  In  like 
manner  we  save  room  by  growing  the 
tall  peas  and  beans  on  the  woven  wire 
fence  that  surrounds  the  garden.  Then, 
too,  we  flnd  that  the  seed  of  the  chard 
germinates  much  more  quickly  than  the 
early  beets  that  are  grown  for  the  table, 
while  the  chard  is  grown  for  the  tops. 
In  sowing  early  beets  we  drop  a  seed  of 
the  chard  every  six  inches.  The  beets 
are  thinned  and  come  out  leaving  the 
chard   for  the   whole  season.     We  set 


It 


$1150 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior— a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


$1460 

7-Pa88enger — 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


John  W.  Bate's  Way 

Of  Building  a  Lifetime  Car 


We  urge  you  to  see  how  John 
W.  Bate  thinks  a  great  car  should 
be  built. 

Mr.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency 
expert,  has  spent  14  years  on  the 
Mitchell.  This  model  factory — 
covering  45  acres  —  was  built 
and  equipped  by  him. 

He  has  aimed  to  build  this 
single  type  at  the  lowest  factory 
cost.  His  methods  will  save  us 
on  this  year's  output  at  least 
$4,000,000.  And  he  puts  that 
saving  into  extras,  to  give  you 
a  better  car. 

The  Extras 

The  latest  Mitchells  have 

31  extra  features— 

24  per  cent  added  luxury— 

100  per  cent  over-strength. 

The  31  extras  are  features 
which  most  cars  omit.  Things 
like  a  power  tire  pump,  ball- 
bearing steering  gear,  dash- 
board engine  primer,  etc. 

The  added  luxury  is  paid  foi 
by  savings  in  our   new  body 


plant.  We  have  added  24  per 
cent  this  year  to  finish,  uphol- 
stery and  trimmings,  to  make 
this  the  beauty  car. 

The  vast  over-strength  means 
a  lifetime  car.  In  the  past  three 
years  we  have  doubled  our  mar- 
gins of  safety. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  All  safety 
parts  are  oversize.  Parts  which 
get  a  major  strain  are  built  of 
Chrome- Vanadium. 

Several  Mitchells  have  already 
run  over  200,000  miles — over  40 
years  of  ordinary  service.  In  the 
past  two  years,  not  a  single  Bate 
spring  has  broken. 


^ 


TWO  SIZES 

M"i*-/*fi<»11  — '  foo"^*  7-p«««€«irer  Six. 
lYlllCiiCil  ^i,h  i27.iiK*  wh«elba»e  Md 

a  kigkly-deYeloped  48-honepower  motor. 
Price  Si460»  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

MitcheUJuniori'.','::':^:!^ 

lines,  with  12S-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-liors«- 
power  motor—  ^-iach  smaller  bore. 

Price  SI  150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  six  styles  of  encloseif  and  convertible 
bodies.    Also  n€<T  Club  Roadster. 


None  Like  Them 

You  will  find  no  other  car  like 
Mitchells.  Most  of  our  extras 
are  found  in  Mitchells  only. 
John  W.  Bate's  methods  are 
used  in  this  factory  alone.  Our 
body  designs  are  exclusive. 

Go  see  what  these  things  mean 
to  you.  See  the  extra  features, 
extra  beauty,  extra  strength. 
See  if  you  want  a  fine  car  with- 
out them.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer,  ask 
us  for  his  name. 

The  $1150  Model 

Mitchell  Junior  is  almost  like 
the  Mitchell,  but  a  little  smaller. 
But  even  this  size  is  roomy  and 
powerful.  The  wheelbase  is 
120  inches. 

See  which  size  you  want,  and 
which  style  of  body.  All  are 
Bate-built  cars.  And  each  one 
offers  at  least  20  per  cent  «xtra 
value. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.Inc 
Racine.  Wis..  U.  S.  A. 
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of  the  climbing  varieties  a  5-foot  width 
of  the  chicken  wire  netting  is  sufficient 
If  set  to  stakes  with  the  lower  edge  a 
foot  from  the  ground.  The  beans  can 
easily  catch  to  the  wire  at  that  height, 
and  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  have 
the  wire  above  the  ground  and  no.  in  the 
way  of  cultivation  and  weeding.  Plant 
the  beans  a  foot  apart  along  the  line  of 
the  wire.  You  can  easily  find  the  yield 
by  keeping  an  account  of  a  certain  area. 
Growing  Pea.nuts. — "Living  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  having  a  small  garden,  I 
take  some  pleasure  in  experimenting 
with  things  not  usually  grown  here.  I 
want  to  try  a  row  of  peanuts  about  40 
feet  long,  and  want  to  know  if  they  must 
be  shelled  and  where  I  can  get  the  big 
white  nuts  and  all  about  planting  and 
cultivating." 

If  you  have  a  light  dandy  soil  you  may 
perhaps  make  a  few  ripe  nuts  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Use  the  Jumbo  seed,  which 
must  be  shelled,  but  the  red  inner  skin 
must  not  be  broken.  A  very  liberal  ap- 
plication of  acid  phosphate  should  be 
put  into  a  furrow  for  the  row,  and  a  fur- 
row from  each  side  thrown  over  it,  mak- 
ing a  ridge.  This  is  flattened  and  two 
nuts  planted  in  a  place  every  15  inches. 
Cultivate  clean,  and  take  care  not  to 
cover  the  blooms,  for  they  must  be 
pollenated  above  ground,  and  will  go  in- 
to the  ground  of  their  own  accord.  Let 
them  grow  until  frost  threatens,  and 
then  take  them  up  with  the  tops  adher- 
ing. On  a  large  scale  they  are  stacked 
In  the  field  for  curing,  but  as  you  will 
have  but  few  you  can  put  them  in  a 
heap  under  cover  with  the  nuts  entirely 
covered  with  the  leaves,  for  if  the  green 
nuts  are  exposed  to  the  light  the  sheila 
will  turn  dark.  When  cured  and  tops  dry 
they  can  be  picked  off  and  roasted. 

Planting  Corn  in  North  Carolina. — 
"I  have  just  moved  to  North  Carolina 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
I  want  to  plant  my  corn  4x4  feet  and 
cultivate  both  ways,  as  I  have  always 
done.  But  they  tell  me  that  it  cannot 
be  done  here.     Please  tell  me  why." 

In  the  rolling  uplands  of  the  South 
the  non-glaciated  soils  wash  into  gullies 
far  more  easily  than  the  glaciated  clay 
loams  of  the  North,  and  any  cultivation 
straight  up  and  down  hill  will  result  in 
gullied  land.  When  you  have  been  one 
Bummer  in  North  Carolina  you  will  be 
able  to  see  why  some  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  washing,  for  you  have  rarely 
Been  it  rain  in  Philadelphia  as  you  will 
Bee  it  come  down  in  the  summer  torrents 
in  North  Carolina.  The  only  way  to 
plant  com  on  the  rolling  uplands  in  the 
South  is  to  drill  It  on  the  level  contour 
of  the  hills.  Straight  rows  and  checked 
com  are  out  of  the  question.  Make  the 
rows  4  feet  apart  and  thin  to  2  feet  in 
the  rows.  Cultivate  level  and  avoid  malt- 
ing any  valleys  between  the  rows  to 
gather  a  head  of  water  to  break  over  and 
make  a  wash. 


the  frames  and  close  attention  must  be 
given  to  them  not  only  in  protecting 
from  severe  "cold,  but  in  keeping  them 
as  hardy  as  possible.  We  usually  risk 
the  first  planting  soon  after  the  middle 
of  April,  always  keeping  plenty  in  re- 
serve in  the  frame  for  replanting  if  need- 
ed. Beets  can  still  be  sown,  and^  any 
that  have  been  grown  in  the  frames  and 
are  of  fair  size  can  be  thinned  and  the 
thinnings  transplanted  outside. 


In  the  North  parsnips  and  salsify  can 
be  planted,  but  here  and  southward  the 
season  is  too  long  for  the  early  sowing 
and  the  roots  are  better  when  sown  in 
June.  Sow  peas  for  succession.  Here 
I  make  my  last  sowing  early  in  April 
of  the  Champion  of  England.  I  have 
Nonpareil,  Thomas  Laxton  and  Gradus 
already  growing. 

Spray  the  Irish  potatoes  for  the  beetles 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  above 
ground.  The  old  beetles  will  be  crawl- 
ing around  and  laying  eggs.  They  do 
not  eat  much  but  they  do  eat  some  and 
the  poison  that  kills  one  of  these  cuts 
short  the  hatching  of  thousands.  Spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  prevent 
the  early  blight  and  can  be  used  to  carry 
the  lead  arsenate  at  same  time. 

Sow  celery  seed  for  the  winter  crop. 
Sow  in  lines  of  a  well  prepared  bed,  put 
the  seed  down  and  cover  the  bed  with 
gunny  sacks  and  water  on  these,  taking 
the  sacks  off  as  the  seed  germinates. 

Sow  leek  seed  on  a  border  to  grow 
plants  for  transplanting  in  July.  Trans- 
plant lettuce  into  beds  6  feet  wide  and  10 
inches  apart  each  way.  Manure  heavily 
and  push  them  along  with  applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  Lettuce  must  be 
grown  fast  to  get  headed  before  the  hot 
weather  comes. 


Garden  Gossip 


f 


The  long  continued  rains  of  March 
have  put  garden  work  behind  and  there 
are  many  things  that  are  usually  done  In 
March  which  must  still  be  done. 

We  always  like  to  take  a  little  risk  in 
order  to  get  ahead  of  our  friends.  There 
Is  no  more  pleasant  rivalry  than  in  the 
garden.  This  garden  competition  often 
involves  loss  of  some  seed  or  plants,  but 
In  that  event  one  is  still  on  a  level  with 
the  others.  Down  here  I  have  planted 
corn  in  March  and  had  It  come  through 
safely. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  cantar 
loupes  and  cucumbers  can  be  planted. 
The  early  tomato  plants  will  now  be  In 


Profitable  Vegetable  Crops 

Many  farmers  are  not  able  to  plant 
crops  such  as  potatoes,  celery,  onions 
and  asparagus  because  they  require  too 
much  work  and  expense  before  the  re- 
turns are  realized.  Accordingly,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  farm  demonstrators  in  the  or- 
ganized counties  are  calling  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  who  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  capital  at  their  disposal,  to  those 
crops  which  do  well  on  poor  soil,  cost 
little  to  grow,  require  but  little  work, 
and^yet  offer  an  opportunity  for  good 
profits. 

The  growing  of  dried  beans  is  very 
promising  for  this  coming  season.  The 
yield  per  acre  in  what  used  to  be  heavy- 
producing  sections  in  other  states  is 
rapidly  diminishing  because  the  soil  has 
become  "bean  sick."  At  the  same  time 
the  demand  for  beans  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, because  of  their  most  excellent 
value  as  food  for  soldiers.  A  man  in 
Hunterdon  county  writes  that  last  year 
he  grew  127  bushels  of  pea  beans  on  8 
acres,  and  sold  them  for  J812.80,  net. 

Can-house  tomatoes  promise  to  sell 
very  high  this  year  and  peppers  usually 
produce  a  neat  profit  per  acre.  Late 
fall  cabbage  usually  does  well  In  north- 
ern New  Jersey,  especially  when  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  kept  harrowed  a 
month  before  the  plants  are  set,  to  allow 
moisture  and  available  plant  food  to  ac- 
cumulate. The  seed  and  the  planting 
of  these  crops,  as  well  as  the  cultivation 
and  harvesting,  cost  but  little,  and  al- 
though  some  fertilizer  may  be  neces- 
sary, there  is  an  excellent  chance  for 
profits.  That  certain  crops  meet  such 
requirements  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  by  growers  who  were  forced 
to  meet  these  condiMons. 


A  DITCH  IN  A  JIFFY 

A  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross — a  blast  and  the 
ditch  is  made, — quicker  than  you  could  say  "Jack 
Robinson" — far  quicker  than  men  could  dig  it — many 
times  cheaper  too. 


RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

^  FOR  DITCHING.  DRAINAGE.  STUMP  BLASTING.  SUB^OIUNQ, 

TREE.PLANTING  AND  ROAD  BUILDING 

is  the  modern  farmer's  magic  power.  It  lightens  labor  and  lessens 
time.  Thousands  of  farmers  the  country  over  have  found  it  a  short  cut 
to  easier  work,  bigger  results  and  greater  profits. 

GET  POSTED  NOW 

Write  at  once  for  our  big  book  that  fully  explains  this  approTed  method 
of  ditching.  It  is  a  revelation  of  up  to  date  farming  methods.  .You  ooght 
to  iwve  it      Send  now  for  free 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  37 

E-  L  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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YOU  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
-  your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment 

^      

From  the  farm  — 

back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Oa.    JackaonviUa,  Pla.     Ora«n«boro,  N.  C.      New  OrlMoa,  La. 
Naahville.  Tenn.       Baltimore,  Md.       Chicago,  111. 
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Orchard  Cultivation 

Should  the  orchard  be  cultivated?     It 
,-ould  seem  that  tjiere  coiTld  be  but  one 
swer  to  such  a  question.       The  ma- 
lority  of  successful  fruit  growers  would 
ay  yes.  at   once;    yet  there  are   thou- 
„nds  of  orchards  that  are  not  cuklvat- 
d   and   are  yielding   good    returns.    ^I 
hink  that  I  can  say  without  fear  of  sue 
ssful  contradiction,  that-,  as  a  general 
rinciple,  orchards  need  cultivation  by 
eans  of   tillage.     Many   non-tilled   or- 
hards  that  are  paying  good  interest  on 
he    investment    would    be    still    more 
rofltable  if  tilled  each  year.    There  are, 
owever,  many  orchards  in  unusual  loca- 
ions  that  are  much  better  off  untilled. 
illside   orchards   on   lands   that   wash 
adly  are  beef  left  in  sod.     Many  such 
orchards  occupy  land  that  would  other- 
wise  be    useless    for    agricultural    pur- 
poses.   Many  of  them  may  be  found  in 
the  hill  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  southern  Ohio.     In  most  of 
these  orchards  the  sod  mulch  method  of 
management  has  proved  highly  success- 
ful.   One  has  only  to  point  to  the  famous 
Rome  Beauty  orchards  of  U.  T.  Cox  to 
be  ( onvinced  that  under  certain  condi- 
ticns  sod  mulch  may  be  a  good  method 
of  handling  apple  trees.       Again  there 
are   orchards   upon   lands   that   contain 
plenty  of  moisture  under  practically  all 
ciri  umstances.    In  such  lands  sod  mulch 
\\ill  give  as  good  results  in  yield  and 
qualiiy  of  fruit  as  nearby  tilled  orchards 
and  at  greatly  lessened  cost. 

Examples  of  sod  mulch  orchards  are 
to  l)e  found  in  the  Vergon  orchard  at 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  the  Hitchings  or- 
chard at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  These  famous 
orchatrds  have  been  referred  to  time  and 
time  again  and  many  persons,  yes  even 
experiment  station  horticulturists  have 
taken  them  as  proof  that  the  sod  mulch 
method  was  the  proper  way  to  handle 
apple  orchards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sod 
mulch,  or  any  other  sod  method  of  or- 
chard management  is  a  special  method 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  orchards  in 
general.  One  should  never  attempt  to 
figure  out  a  general  law  from  a  special 
case. 

For  the  great  majority  of  orchards 
tillage  is  the  proper  method  of  manage- 
ment. Whether  or  not  one  should  prac- 
tice clean  tillage  or  tillage  and  cover 
crops  depends  upon  circumstances.  Till- 
age increases  the  feeding  area  for  trees 
by  mechanically  fining  the  soU  particles, 
regulates  the  moisture  content  of  soils 
and  renders  plant  food  available. 

The  two  great  problems  in  growing 
fruit  are  to  regulate  the  food  supply 
and  to  regulate  the  water  supply.  The 
ore  I  see  of  fruit  growing  and  fruit 
owers  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
egulation  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
oil  is  the  all  important  problem.  Trees 
nay  suffer  as  easily  from  too  much 
'ater  as  from  too  little.  To  properly 
(!gulate  the  water  supply  may  in  one 
ase  call  for  sod  mulch,  in  another  till- 
ge  and  in  still  another  tillage  and 
over  crop*. 

H  the  orchard  is  to  be  tilled  should  it 

e  plowed?  Here  again  our  answer  must 

e  governed  by  circumstances.     In  gen- 

'"al,  yes;  In  some  special  cases,  no.     I 

now    many    apple    orchards    that    are 

ocated    upon    light    or    medium    sand 

loams,  with  clay  subsoils,  say  two  feet 

under  the  surface,  that  can  be  handled 

nst  as  well  by  disking  with  a  cutaway 

arrow  as  by   plowing.     If   one  has  a 

eavy  cover  crop  to  get  under,  undoubt- 

"ly  the  plow  Is  the  proper  tool  to  do 

[he  Job.    Where  the  disk  can  be  used  It 


lessens  materially  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion. If  I  were  to  be  limited  to  only 
one  tool  for  orchard  cultivation  I  would 
unhesitatingly   choose  the  disk  harrow. 

Peach  orchards  should  always  be  tilled. 
I  have  yet  to  sfee  a  successful  peach  or- 
chard that  was  handled  by  any  method 
of   management    but   tillage.      Sod   and 
peaches  do  not  agree.    Sod  grives  a  peach 
tree  indigestion  and  jaundice.     For  sev- 
eral years  the  writer  has  been  handling 
a  successful  peach  orchard.  This  orchard 
has  borne  five  successive  crops  and  has 
fair  prospects  for  the  sixth,  yet  since  its 
third  year  this  orchard  has  not  had  a 
plow   in   It.     It   was   plowed   each   suc- 
cessive spring  until  it  came  into  bear- 
ing;  since  that  time  all  the  tillage  has 
been  done  with  an  extension  disk  har- 
row.      The  plowing  for  the  first  three 
years  was  about  6.  to  7  Inches  in  depth. 
That  treatment  caused  the  main  brace 
and  anchor  roots  to  strike  deep.     These 
roots  are  below  the  reach  of  the  disk, 
which  is  only  run  about  314  to  4  inches 
deep.    From  my  experience  with  this  or- 
chard I  would  handle  another  one  (if  I 
were  to  plant  one)  In  the  same  manner. 
During  the  past  five  years  portions  of 
this   orchard   have  been   cover   cropped 
to  rye,  vetch,  oats,  cowpeas,  soy  beans, 
Cowhom  turnips,  Mammoth  clover,  rape 
and  Crimson  clover.    The  disk  has  han- 
dled   all   these   cover   crops  and  incop- 
poratQd  them  with  the  soil  without  the 
least  trouble,  except  the  rye,  and  even 
that  has  been  successfully  handled  once 
we  have  learned  the  proper  method  of 
handling. 

The  pear  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
tree  fruit  comes  nearest  to  thriving  best 
under  sod  conditions.  Yet  this  Is  so 
more  on  account  of  less  danger  from 
blight  in  sod  orchards  than  for  any 
other  reason. 

If  we  were  to  briefly  review  the  tillage 
of  the  ordinary  apple  orchard  I  could 
say,  plow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible, harrow  over  at  once,  work  down 
thoroughly  with  a  disk  harrow  within 
the  first  week  after  plowing  and  then 
harrow  over  once  every  ten  days  imtil 
June  1st,  give  one  or  two  harrowings 
during  July  and  then  sow  a  cover  crop. 

Many  orchardlsts  prefer  to  defer  the 
plowing  until  after  the  scab  spray  (blos- 
som cluster  spray)  in  order  that  they 
may  have  solid  ground  to  haul  the  heavy 
spray  machine  over.  In  some  cases  this 
Is  good  practice,  in  others  not.  In  some 
regions  in  the  North  and  upon  certain 
soils  it  Is  good  practice  to  fall  plow  the 
orchard  and  then  work  it  up  with  the 
disk  in  the  spring.  Undoubtedly  this 
method  has  many  advantages  in  controll- 
ing certain  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
On  the  lighter  orchard  soils  such  as  are 
found  in  southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  eastern  Maryland,  I  would  think 
that  fall  plowing  of  apple  orchards  was 
not  good  practice.  In  certain  regions  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Michigan  fall  plowing  has  many  advan- 
tages. Fall  plowing,  however,  must,  like 
sod  mulch,  be  looked  upon  as  a  special 
method  of  management.  The  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  owner  must  determine 
many  of  these  problems. 

For  the  majority  of  orchards  we  can 
only  say:  "Be  sure  you  till,  then  go 
ahead." 


Bees  Help  Fruit  Growers 
Did  you  have  a  full  apple  crop  last 
year?  Failure  of  some  varieties  of  apples 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  pollination.  Many 
varieties  of  apples,  like  Arkansas  Black, 
Jonathan  and  York  Imperial,  are  self 
sterile  and  cross  pollination  is  absolute- 
ly essential  if  a  set  of  fruit  is  obtained. 
Other  varieties  like  Ben  Davis,  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Willow  Twig  are  only 
partly  self  fertile  and  again  cross  pol- 
lination is  necessary.  T.  J.  Talbert,  of 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  re- 
cently told  how  bees  help  to  make  a 
fruit  crop. 

The  numerous  -white,  showy  flower 
clusters  act  as  a  guide  to  the  Insects, 
and  may  attract  them  far  away.  When 
a  bee  alights  on  a  flower  Its  hairy  body 
may  be  covered  with  pollen  from  anoth- 
er variety  of  apple.  As  the  bee  works 
its  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
to  get  the  nectar  it  rubs  its  dusty  body 
against  the  stigma  or  female  organ  of 
the  flower  and  cross  pollination  is  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  the  best 
fruit  growers   that  the   weather   condi- 


tions during  fruit  bloom  have  much  to 
do  with  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  If  the 
weather  is  clear  and  warm  at  bloominir 
time  the  bees  are  active  and  croe©  pol- 
lination proceeds  rapidly,  while  if  tho 
weather  conditions  are  wet,  cloudy  and 
cold  the  insects  are  not  active  and  usu- 
ally a  poor  set  of  fruit  is  secured.  Strong 
cold  winds  may  often  pirevent  the  bees 
from  cross  pollinating  one  side  of  the 
apple  trees  and  this  may  account  for  the 
set  of  fruit  on  only  one  side  of  the  trees. 
Actual  counts  and  observations  at 
blooming  time  have  shown  that  the 
honey  bee  is  decidedly  the  most  import- 
ant insect  in  the  work  of  pollinating  the 
fruit  flowers.  Many  counts  have  shown 
that  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
sects pollinating  the  blossoms  were 
honey  bees. 

The  wind  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an 
agency  to  transfer  pollen  from  apple 
tree  to  apple  tree  throughout  the  or- 
chard. This  work,  must  be  accomplished 
by  insects,  and  the  honey  bee  is  by  odds 
the  most  important  of  them  all.  Beee 
will  pay  for  their,  keep  in  honey,  aside 
from  their  services  in  fruit  production. 


Be  sure  to  prune  the  newly  set  fruit 
trees  so  that  they  will  have  a  low  head. 
This  will  be  of  great  value  when  the 
fruit  Is  ready  to  pick,  as  it  will  save 
time  and  labor  and  possibly  some  one 
falling  from  a  ladder. 
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The  Disking  of  Land  Before  Plowing 

It  often  happens  that  a  portion  of  the 
land  intended  for  com,  especially  if  it 
has  had  a  tilled  crop  the  year  before, 
becomes  very  hard  and  dry  before  it  can 
be  plowed  in  the  spring.  The  result  is 
that  the  land  breaks  up  hard  and  cloddy, 
requiring  an  extra  amount  of  labor  to 
put  it  into  condition.  Very  often  it  is 
impossible  to  plow  the  entire  acreage 
while  the  ground  is  in  the  best  condition 
of  moisture,  owing  to  lack  of  time  and 
labor.  However,  this  may  be  prevented 
by  disking  the  soil  with  a  cutaway  har- 
row or  an  ordinary  disk  before  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  becomes  hard.  This 
forms  more  or  less  of  a  mulch  and  pre- 
vents the  soil  from  drying  out  so  rapid- 
ly. Then  when  the  land  is  turned  it 
will  be  found  to  break  up  like  an  old 
garden,  friable  and  mellow.  It  may  ap- 
pear that  the  early  disking  is  extra 
work,  yet  the  mellow  condition  of  the 
soil  after  turning  requires  less  labor  to 
reduce  it  to  a  fine  state  of  tilth.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  disking  is  really 
extra  labor,  since  the  moisture  condi- 
tions of  the  disked  soil  are  so  much 
more  satisfactory.  This  practice  is  to 
be  especially  recommended  where  land 
must  lie  rather  late  in  the  spring  before 
plowing. 

Aside  from  the  moisture  conditions, 
soil  that  has  been  disked  turns  more 
readily  and  leaves  less  air  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  If  there  is  or- 
ganic matter,  such  as  manure,  on  the 
surface  it  is  more  completely  mixed 
through  the  plowed  soil  if  previously 
disked.  Some  of  the  most  intensive 
farmers  are  taking  up  the  practice  of 
disking  all  ground  before  plowing.  The 
best  potato  growers  of  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  thoroughly  double  disk  the  sod 
land  before  plowing  for  potatoes.  They 
find  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  in- 
corporate the  sods  with  the  soil.  The 
land  is  then  plowed  7  or  8  inches  deep, 
with  the  result  that  instead  of  having 
a  furrow  slice  on  edge  or  inverted,  a  por- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  is  turned  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  while  the  re- 
mainder is  mixed  in  the  upper  soil.  This 
is  a  method  of  saving  soil  moisture  and 
labor  as  well,  and  the  results  will  sur- 
prise any  one  who  has  not  followed  the 
practice. 


Do  Not  Plant  Corn  too  Early 

In  every  farming  neighborhood  there 
is  always  to  be  found  an  individual  or 
two  who  endeavor  to  plant  their  corn 
earlier  than  any  one  else.  This  is  a 
ruinous  sort  of  competition  if  many  en- 
gage in  it.  The  fact  is  the  rivalry  often 
gets  the  better  of  the  judgment  of  the 
growers.  We  well  understand  that  corn 
may  be  planted  too  early.  Yet  there  are 
those  farmers  who  for  the  sake  of  out- 
doing their  neighbors  are  willing  to  take 
the  risk.  There  is  no  doubt  that  early 
planting  is  attended  with  certain  danger. 

In  the  same  locality  some  fields,  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  soil,  may  be 
planted  much  earlier  than  other  fields. 
This  is  due  to  better  drainage  and  better 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Aside 
from  this,  the  weather  never  becomes 
settled  from  a  given  date.  The  spring 
may  start  off  with  the  temperature 
gradually  Inrreaslng  until  the  latter  part 
of  April,  when  conditions  may  appear 
auspicious  for  planting,  but  very  often 
a  period  of  cold,  wet  weather  will  follow. 
It  is  under  such  conditions  as  these  that 
^rly  planted   corn   often   suffers. 


A  cold,  damp  soil  tries  very  severely 
the  Titality  of  seed  corn  and  much  of 
it  which  would  ordinarily  come  up  and 
grow  if  the  weather  were  warmer  rots 
in  the  soil.  Careful  tests  by  experiment 
stations  have  shown  that  certain  kernels 
of  corn  if  subject  to  such  conditions  will 
not  grow.  Also,  even  if  the*  corn  comes 
up  the  slow  growing  weather  renders 
the  plants  subject  to  attacks  by  insects 
which  they  cannot  overcome.  A  rapidly 
growing  corn  plant  is  not  so  easily  dam- 
aged by  cutworms,  etc.,  as  one  that  is 
developing  slowly. 

In  most  sections  of  the  corn  belt  there 
is  a  considerable  period  during  which 
corn  may  be  planted  and  mature.  It  is 
important  to  have  the  ground  well  pre- 
pared and  the  soil  warm  enough  to  cause 
germination  in  a  short  time  and  con- 
tinue growth   from   the  start.     Any    re- 


also  advanced  from  60  to  75  per  cent 
The  reason  for  not  applying  nitrate  of 
soda  early  ii;  the  spring  before  the  wheat 
plants  have  well  started,  is  that  much 
of  the  nitrate  may  be  lost  by  leaching 
due  to  heavy  rains.  An  increase  of  6  to 
10  bushels  per  acre  has  been  secured  in 
normal  seasons.  It  is  only  when  the  sear 
sons  are  very  dry  immediately  after  the 
application  is  made  that  little  increase 
in  yield  Is  noted.  ' 


Grow  a  Few  Soy  Beans 

There  is  no  crop  that  can  be  grown 
In  this  climate  that  will  produce  from 
an  acre  of  land  in  three  months  from 
time  of  planting  as  much  protein  as 
the  soy  bean.  The  crop  matures  in  90 
to  110  days,  thus  avoiding  the  risks  of 
winter  as  in  the  case  of  alfalfa.  While 
alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  crop  it  requires  a 
greater  expenditure  of  money  and  labor 
in  preparing  the  land  and  furnishing  fer- 
tilizers and  lime.  The  soy  bean  is  not 
exacting  in  its  soil  requirements.  Land 
that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  com 
will  yield  a  satisfactory  crop  of  soy 
beans.     Further,  the  work  on  the  bean 
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Bone  &  Meat 

Fentilizer* 

Enriches  the  soil    Increases  the  profits 

has  proven  its  superiority  beyond 
question  during  1916 — producing 

bumper  cropsl 
without    potash] 

on  all  sorts  of  soil. 

Nothing  meets  present  day  con- 
ditions so  well  as  Berg's  Bone  and 
Meat.  Its  use  assures  best  results 
on  potatoes,  com,  vegetables 
of  all  sorts  and  grain. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eatahliahmd  1873 
Ontario  St,  near  Delaware  River 
Philadelphia  ^ 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

in    unoccupied   territory.      Write  for 


^J^  ''' 


A  Farm  Team  Which  Can  Work  24  Hour*  and  Nmvr  Cmt  Tirtd 


lapse  in  growth  is  dangerous  for  the 
plant.  A  well  fertilized  soil  in  good 
physical  condition  will  always  mature  a 
crop  and  the  better  the  soil  is  in  these 
respects  the  less  the  necessity  for  rush- 
ing the  planting.  Experiments  do  not 
show  that  extra  early  planted  corn  has 
any  advantage  in  yield  over  the  average 
date  of  planting,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  Be  sure  of  the  soil  preparation 
and  fertilization  before  you  decide  to 
plant.  If  the  season  is  not  well  settled 
you  can  afford  to  delay  the  planting. 


The  Top-Dressing  of  W^heat 
\Vith  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Wheat  that  passes  the  winter  in  a 
backward  condition  can  often  be  profita- 
bly improved  by  top-dressing  with  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  usual  application  is  100 
to  125  pounds  per  acre,  and  should  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  April  or  when 
the  wheat  has  started  to  grow.  It  is  not 
usually  profitable  to  attempt  top-dressing 
a  poor  stand  of  wheat  or  where  the 
plants  have  been  badly  lifted  out  by  the 
frost,  l^te  sown  wheat  that  was  well 
supplied  with  phosphoric  acid  th*<  previ- 
ous fall  will  generally  respond  most 
readily  to  such  treatment.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  is  best  applied  with  a  wheat  drill 
in  order  to  regulate  the  quantity  more 
accurately.  It  will  be  found  advisable 
to  mix  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  equal 
parts  of  acid  phosphate  to  increase  the 
bulk -and  facilitate  the  distribution. 
While  nitrate  of  soda  is  very  high  in 
price,  about  40  per  cent,  over  the  usual 
quotations,  yet  .the  price  ot   wheal  has 


crop  does  not  seriously  Interfere  with 
corn  growing.  It  Is  best  to  plant  the 
beans  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the 
corn.  If  the  beans  are  drilled  as  oats  or 
wheat  and  not  cultivated  they  need  no 
further  attention  after  planting  until 
ready  to  cut  for  hay,  which  wjll  gener- 
ally precede  the  harvesting  of  the  corn. 
If  drilled  in  rows  32  to  40  inches  apart 
about  three  cultivations  will  be  required. 
The  former  method  requires  about  six 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  while  if  seeded 
in  rows  a  peck  and  one-half  are  usually 
sufficient.  It  is  advisable  for  the  be- 
ginner to  grow  the  beans  in  rows  and 
cultivate  them.  In  this  manner  less  out- 
lay is  required  for  seed  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  the  plant  more 
readily  acquired.  The  hay  made  from 
soy  beans  grown  in  rows  Is  generally  a 
little  coarser  than  when  sown  solid.  Cat- 
tle and  horses,  however,  relish  it  so  none 
is  wasted.  Every  stock  farmer  should 
grow  the  soy  bean  for  a  trial  at  least. 
He  will  be  more  than  delighted  with  the 
feeding  value.  Even  hogs  will  consume 
a  considerable  quantity  of  soy  bean  hay 
if  given  the  opportunity.  The  writer  is 
not  inclined  to  encourage  farmers  to 
grow  the  beans  for  seed  to  sell.  It  seemv 
a  better  policy  to  use  the  beans  for  hay 
and  sell  more  of  the  timothy  crop.  Soy 
bean  hay  is  much  richer  than  timothy 
iu  feeding  value  and  the  manure  from  it 
would  be  worth  more  to  the  land  than 
from  the  other  crop.  The  soy  bean  be- 
ing a  legume,  has  the  capacity  of  adding 
nitrogen  to  the  soil,  thus  making  for 
soli  Imin'ovement. 
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our  Special  Proposition  **A 


KRAM-VATOR 


The  KRAUS  cultivator  costs  only 
I  I  2  to  3c  per  acre  t*  compared  with 
9c  on  the  average  cultivator,  accord- 
ing to  government  figure*.  These  fig- 
ures show  the  economy  of  buying  the 
KRAUS  PIVOTAXLrE  CULTI 
VATOR.  A  touch  of  the  foot  Itvcr 
m6ves  the  shovels  and  wheels  sid*- 
wise, simultaneously.  Cultivates  hill 
sides,  uneven  larui  and  crooked  roas 
at  easily  as  level  ground.  Ratchet 
gauge  secures  even  depth  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  which  also 
describes  the  Akron  Pertiluer 
Distributor  which  applies 
fertilizer  while   cultivating. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  SSM 


PER 
ACRE 


«!**• 
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^|?Al»|'illlV  ^locreaM  TielJi     S 
EWrilllAdmproTe  Quality   a 

fspring  Crops  ii::::^*^^^! 

E  Plan  your  1917  work  so  as  to  get  the  : 
5  most  money  from  every  acre.  Lower  ■ 
= costs  per  Lushel  for  plowing,  seeding.: 
= interest  and  labor  result  when  crops: 
E  are  well-fed.  Fertilizen  will  pay  on  z  i 
El^our  aprino  cropt.  Higher  prices:! 
-for  farm  products  make  proflta  from  luingsl 
S  f artUizer  largar  than  aver  tMfore. 

S  Send  for  our  fr—  Crop  BMttiftm 

2  ^sA  tM  your  ftrtilitu  qumtionB, 

sSoll  ImproTement    Gonunlttecsl 
S  nftKe  If  atloMa  FertUlaer  Aaaertatloe  :  I 
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Small  flrit  eost, 
light   draft   and   wondar* 
fully  strong  construclion  ar*  Im- 
partant  advantacM  vt  tha  II*.  M  ■  . 
U  OaltlTBtor.      It  doaa  work   a*  good  as 
higher  priced  Cultivators  and  wears  as  long. 
Solid  continuous   axle,    spring   halaoead   swival 
parallel  gangs  and  strong  ste«l  wbaels. 

Don't  buy  a  Drill,  CultiTator.  Harow,  Lima  Spreadfr. 
Potato  Digger  or  any  other  pUea  _ 
of  Farm  Machinery  before  writ- 
ing for  our  special  catalog.  Stala  < 
what  ma- 
chine ynu 
want  and^ 
giva  your  daalar'a 
name. 

BKXOH  a  DROaaOLI 
OOHPAMT 

ItM  RIatk  Ave. 
Tark,  Peaaa. 


Cheap  as  Wood  KJSTd'f  iUS 


Lawaand- 
Peace.    Sell  direct,  ■hlpplny  to  users  on^y^* 
manatactarers*  pricaa.  wriui«rmEBCATiio«« 

UP>T(MIATE  MTG.  CO.     ««»  IMi  St  '  Icm  iNtc  )^' 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farraeij 
in  writing  advertisers. 


The  soy  beans  may  be  cut  for  hay  at 
«nv  time  after  the  pods  begin  to  form 
until  the  beans  turn  yellow.  This  gives 
considerable  latitude  to  tlie  harvesting 
season.  The  best  known  varieties  for 
hay  making  are  Wilson.  Ebony  and  Ito 
The  Wilson  makes  the  largest 
growth.  There  are  many  other  good 
varieties  but  not  so  well  known  to  the 
seed  trade.  The  Mammoth  Yellow  is  a 
Southern  variety  that  makes  a  large 
growth,  but  is  very  late  in  maturing  and 
the  stems  are  quite  coarse.  Ther  Medium 
Qreen  is  another  well  known  variety  and 
is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  short 
summers  of  the  Northern  States. 

A  few  cautions  are  necessary  for  the 
beginner.  Do  not  plant  the  seed  too 
deep— 1^  to  2  inches  is  sufficient  If  the 
beans  are  seeded  solid,  delay  sowing  un- 
til the  ground  is  thoroughly  warm, 
otherwise  the  weeds  may  grow  faster 
than  the  beans  and  crowd  them.  Inocu- 
late the  seed  with  the  bacterial  cultures 
for  the  soy  b<&an.  This^can  generally  be 
olftained  free  from  the  U.  S.  Elepartment 
of  Agriculture  at  Washingfon. 

Fertilizer  Aids  All  Crops  in  Rotation 
From  onerthird  to  one-hatf  the  total 
effect  of  fertilizers  and  barnyard  mawure 
is  carried  foHward,  under  ordinary  ctondl- 
tions,  to  crops  fcrllowing  the  onp  to 
which  the  treatment  has  been  given,  ac- 
cording to*  rdsuka-  obtained  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  after  23  years  of  ex- 
perimentation with  different  crops  in 
various  rotations.  For  this  reason  ten- 
ants should  pay  only  port  of  the  cost  of 
fertilizing  and  manuring. 

Where  the-  fertilizer-  has  been  applied 
only  to  wheat  in  a  flve»year  rotation  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  only  51 
per  cent,  of  the  total  kioreased  yield 
has  lieen  realized  in  this  crop,  and  49 
per  cent  in  the  bay,  corn  and"  oats  fol- 
lowing it.  Where  the  fertilizer  has  been 
applied  to  both  wheat  and  com  in  this 
same  rotation,  65  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  increase  has  been  realized  in 
the  fertilized  crops.  The  same  two  crops 
when  treated  with  barnyard  manure 
have  returned  52  per  cent,  of  the  total 
increased  yUAd.  Where  manure  has 
been  applied  to  com  in  a  3-year  rota- 
tion of  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  only  47 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  increase  due  to  the 
manure  has  been  realized*  in  the  corn 
crop. 


Brown  Crowder  Peas  in  Silage  Com 

R.  B.  RUSHING. 

Some  subscribers  want  to  know-  more 
about  growing  Brown  Crowder  peas  in 
corn.  Ever  since  I  was  small  these 
peas  have  been  raised  more  or  less  in 
my  neighborhood.  My  mother  always 
raised  a  few,  as  they  are  excellent  to 
eat.  We  never  thought  of  selling  seed, 
and  I  have  never  tried  to  sell  any  my- 
self. I  thought  that  almost  everybody 
was  familiar  with  them.  Perhaps  they 
are  not. 

Now  as  to  raising  them  in  corn,  when 
I  drill  the  corn,  I  have  to  go  over  it 
again  and  drill  the  peas.  When  the  corn 
^8  dro.pped  by  hand,  as  father  always 
did,  and  I  did  years  ago,  and  sometimes 
do  yet,  it  is  easy  to  have  some  one  go 
along  and  droi|  two  peas  in  the  hill.  I 
do  not  deem  It  necessary  to  go  into  de- 
tails about  how  to  prepare  the  soil,  for 
the  peas  will  come  as  near  growing  and 
making  a  good  crop  on  the  poorest  soil 
'"^s  anything;  yes,  nearer  than  anything 
I  ever  saw.  Cowpeas  can't  hold  them  a 
J'ght.  Th4s  year  I  had  some  white  peas 
planted  alongside  some  Crowders.  When 
the  white  pea  vines  were  dead  and 
leaves  dropped,  the  Crowders  were  full 
®'  9reen  leaves,  ripe  pods  and  bloom, 
^d  remained  thus  until  frost.  I  have 
none  for  sale  this  year,  but  if  they  are 


as  little  known  as  it  seems,  I  shall  save 
them  next  year.  I  put  lots  of  them  into 
the  sile  that  could  have  been  gathered 
ripe. 

They  are  especially  valuable  In  that 
they  will  make  a  crop.  If  corn  does,  rest 
assured  of  that.  They  will  outyleld  any 
pea  I  ever  tried.  DDn't  know  what  they 
might  do  elsewhere.  They  will  stay 
green  (in  the  driest  time — mine  never 
dried  up)  till  frost.  When  you  want 
to  cut  the  com  you  have  them  ready, 
for  they  always  have  young  peas,  ripe 
peas  and  blooms.  They  might  not  work 
real  well  in  a  corn  cutting  machine — I 
don't  know,  never  having  tried  it.  They 
give  the  silage  an  excellent  flavor  and 
they  are  highly  nutritious. 

Women  folks  djon't  much  like  to  cook 
them»  because  they  are  dark,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  delicious.  I  don't  care 
for  looks  as  much  as  taste.  I  almost 
hesitate  to  make  their  good  points  strong 
enough.  Suffice  is  to  say:  Once  tried 
always  planted. 

Illinois. 

[The  Brown  Crowder  peas  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  Michigan  Favorite, 
and  are  about  the  best  of  the  cowpea 
family  for  Northern  plantings  One 
farmer  In  Michigan  wrote  me  that  he 
had  ripened  50  bushels  there. — W.  F. 
Masset.] 


Lime  Limits  Crop  Yield 

Crop  yields  are  limited  by  a  lack  of 
lime.  Good  farming  requires  that  the 
lack  be  supplied.  The  tendency  of  soils 
to  lose  their  lime  results  fintdly  in  clover 
failure  and*  gives  opportunity  to  sorrel, 
plantain  and  other  worthless  plants 
which  thrive  witlv  a  lower  percentage  of 
lime  In  the  soil. 

The  amount  of  lime  that  should  be 
applied  to  land  varies.  If  a  soil  is  a 
tenacious  clay  and  physical  improvement 
Is  desired,  an-  application  of  two  or  three 
tons  of  stone  lime  may  be  profitable. 
Ordinarily,  lime  is  applied  to  make  a 
*I1  friendly  to  clover  and  other  plants; 
and  the  equivalent  of  one  to.  one  and  one- 
half  tons  of  stone  lime  per  acre,  applied 
once  in  each  rotation*.  Is  usually  a  maxi- 
mum amount  In  many  instances  1000 
pounds  per  acre  will  accomplish  the  de- 
sired  result,  and  smaller  amounts  may 
be  sufficient.  The  equivalent  of  1000 
pounds  of  stone  lime  represents  between 
1300  and  1350  pounds  of  slaked  (hy- 
drated)  lime,  or  a  little  less  than  one 
ton  of  raw  limestone  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der. While  some  experiments,  according 
to  authorities  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  seem  to  show  that  ground  lime- 
stone has  given  a  little  better  return 
than  the  caustic  forms,  such  returns  are 
not  usually  sufficiently  greater  to  justify 
the  use  of  ground  limestone  at  a  dispro- 
portionate price.  If  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone  cost  much  more  than  one  ton 
of  burnt  lime,  ordinarily  one  would  not 
be  Justified  in  using  the  former. 

In  cases  where  lime  must  be  shipped 
some  distance,  the  more  concentrated 
forms  are  usually  the  cheaper. 

Queries  Answered 

Use  of  Mack  from  Pond.— F.  R  Lone 
Island,  writes  us:  'I  would  like  to  know  If 
the  old  leaves  and  muck  from  the  bottom  of 
a  fresh  water  pond  are  good  to  use  for  humus 
arouTid  fruit  trees  and  berries,  and  also  In 
vegetable  garden." 

The  leaves  and  muck  from  the  bottom 
of  a  pond  will  make  excellent  material 
to  apply  to  berries  and  to  the  vegetable 
garden.  The  decayed  leaves  will  furnish 
considerable  plant  food  and  hiimus.  The 
combination  will  also  undoubtedly  great- 
ly benefit  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  In  the  garden.  The  plant  food  value 
of  this  material  will  depend  quite  large- 
ly upon  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  of 
decayed  leaves.  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  an 
economic  proposition  to  apply  this  ma- 
terial to  an  orchard.  A  great  deal  will 
depend  upon  the  cost  of  gettln?  ♦he  ma- 
terial out  of  the  pond  and  of  applylnR 
It  to  the  land.  ^"^  '    *^ 


TEN  DOLLARS  I 

BUYS  THIS  SUIT  j 

— and  every  thread  of  it  is  all  wool.  We  have  over 
50  patterns  and  different  styles  to  select  from.  If  i 
you  can*t  come  to  our  factory,  write  for  fashion  I 
plates,  samples,  and  self-measurement  blanks.  We 
sell  direct  from  factory  to  wearer — single  garments  at 
wholesale  prices — and  guarantee  Wool,  }Vear  and 
Satisfaction,  or  your  money  back  ! 

You  Pocket  the  Middleman's 

Profits 

On  every  suit  or  overcoat 
you  buy  here  you  save  from 
five  to  eight  dollars — and 
have  advanced  styles  and 
snappy   patterns. 


J.  SALSBURG  SONS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Comer  Ninth  and  Sansom 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Ball  Bearing  Cultivator 

THE  International  No.  4  pivot  axle  culti« 
vator  is  equipped  with  ball  bearing  axle 
pivots.    The  entire  weight  of  the  cultivator  rests 

on  twenty  half-inch  hardened  steel  balls  enclosed 
in  two  dustproof  ball  races. 

The  gang  movement  is  parallel,  which  means  that  every 
shovel  cuts  its  full  depth  regardless  of  the  p>osition  of  the 
gang.  By  means  of  the  pivot  axle  construction  in  connection 
with  the  parallel  gang  movement,  yoa  can  (fuickly  dodge 
back  and  forth  among  crooked  rows  and  do  a  clean  job  of 
cultivating  even  where  the  com  has  been  carelessly  planted. 

The  International  No.  4  is  especially  good  on  hill  sides.  By 
means  of  the  pivot  axle,  it  is  no  effort  to  hold  the  wheels  to 
take  the  ground  uphill,  thus  maintaining  a  straight  line  of 
cultivation  the  same  as  on  the  level. 

There  are  many  valuable  features  on  the  International  No.  4 
such  as  steel  pole  and  neckyoke,  center  lever,  depth  control, 
and  extra  strong  wheels  oiled  by  hard  oilers.  Our  interesting 
catalogue  shows  all  these  points.  It  also  contains  illustra* 
tions  and  description  of  eacn  of  the  other  International  culti- 
vators that  make  up  the  International  line.  Send  for  this 
booklet  today. 

htemational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  c-t:--)  USA 

Chunpioa       Deeriaa       McCormlck       Mlhraakee 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainaire  needs  durable  til*.  Our  drain  tfle  are  made  oi 
best  Ohio  clay.  tboroatUy  bard  boned.  Don't  have  to  Mg  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  erery  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
ABLE SILO.  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  my  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pb 


p^f  Cabbage  Plants 

Grown  In  the  o|>en  field,  stronn;  and  hardy,  will 
make  headn  from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  hot 
house  grown  plants.  Price.  600  for  |1.25:  1000  for 
♦2.26,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000  to  4<XK)  for  fl.50; 
6000  to  9000  for  11.45;  10,000  and  over,  |1,00  per  1000. 

Piedmont  Plasl  Co.  S^r<&i^X76.«S: 


FOR  SALE 


oauioffue  free. 


Japanese    buck- 
wheat, cow  peas, 
soy   beans,    etc. 
pta  B.  Holland,  Mlirord,  Delaware. 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  Karly  Lcam- 

Ing  and  White  Cap.  Hampleaand 

Theo.  Burt  A  Sons.  Melrose,  Ohio, 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  UST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  ot  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFEU.ER  dk  CO. 
Dex>t.  F.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


Good  farmers  to  sell  real  eirtate. 

men  wbo  sfeand   well  In   tbeir 
locality.     8end  referenoee  and  «et  parttmlars. 
Cornell  Ceaapaay,  CIreat  •arrlaytea.  Haaa. 

I^^^D  G  A  T  E*  409  *cres.  good  fair  buiM- 
r  V.yi%>  JS^^i^oEU  Iocs,  nloe  lot  of  Umber. 
~~"~~'~'^~— — ~— —  Mast  be  sold  owtna  to  old 
ace.  HOOD.  Oornell  Company,  Oraat  Baninfton.  Maaa. 
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Edited  by  F.  V.  L-  TURNER 

All  letter*  inquiries  and  requesta  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  ol  The 
Praotlca\  Farmer,  Pbiladclphla.  Pa.  "  ^^^__ 


Practical  Poultr}}Talks 


Hatch  Every  Egg  in  Sight 

Don't  delay.  Make  every  effort  to  get 
every  egg  under  ever  hen  and  in  every  in- 
cubator, li.  you  are  an  advertiser,  raise 
all  you  ran.  even  to  crowding — these 
crowds  will  sell  to  the  army  of  defense, 
of  offense  and  the  vast  horde  that  will 
stay  at  home  to  make  the  wherewithal 
to  supply  those  afield. 

Already  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
placing  a  ban  on  exports  that  her  own 
people  may  live;  the  meat  situation  is 
alarming;  there  is  nothing  like  a  sem- 
blance of  supply  to  meet  the  home  de- 
mand— goodness  only  knows  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  those  of  us  here  that 
prefer  red  meat  to  fricasse  of  chicken. 

Always,  in  the  days  gone  by,  the  mar 
jority  of  eaters  likened  chicken  unto  a 
rare  dessert,  only  a  once-in-a-while  edible 
that  came  high— and  it  will  come  high 
as  Congress  declares  war.  When  red 
war  comes  red  meat  will  disappear; 
chicken  will  be  listed  as  the  piece  de 
resistance  and  the  dear  public,  the  stay- 
at-homes  who  wish  for  peace,  those  who 
wish  for  war  and  those  who  accept  it  as 
inevitable,  will  pay  the  price. 

Labor  will  be  scarce  and  the  farmer 
may  not  be  able  to  raise  all  of  the  crops 
he  would  otherwise  aim  to;  but  labor, 
diverted  to  other  channels  of  effort  and 
endeavor,  must  be  fed.  Since  "war  is 
hell,"  and  since  "armies  travel  and  fight 
on  their  stomachs,"  hell  and  food  must 
run  hand  in  hand.  If  all  the  red  meat 
goes  to  the  red  war,  to  a  million  soldiers 
and  five  million  clerks,  over  one  hundred 
and  six  million  other  souls  must  have 
food;  to  feed  these  millions  there  will 
be  no  red  meat;  chicken,  plain  chicken, 
egga  for  the  babies,  eggs  for  the  wealthy, 
eggs  or  nothing  for  the  once-were  meat 
eaters,  and  chicken  meat  for  all  must 
come  from  the  six  million  farms  in  these 
glorious  United^States,  e»ch  spelled  with 
a  big  capital  for  each  letter  of  its  name. 

Times  now,  in  this  hour  of  necessary 
preparedness,  must  submit  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  and  the  fowls  may 
roost  on  wagon  wheels,  on  the  back  of 
the  buggy  body,  on  the  seed  drill,  the 
plow  handle  and  lay  eggs  In  the  fire-box 
of  the  threshing  engine  or  the  tractor, 
and  naught  may  be  said  for  or  against, 
for  biddie  is  but  contributing  her  mite 
to  the  solidarity  of  our  people  to  the 
Etats   Unis. 

But  biddie  cannot  stop  here;  there 
will  be  sick,  maimed  and  wounded  sol- 
diers, when  either  dying  or  recovering 
from  illness  or  torn  and  battered  mem- 
bers, who  will  need  the  life  giving  ele- 
ments contained  In  a  hen  broth  or  a 
delicately  prepared  egg.  And  sick  babies, 
the  aged  in  poor  health  and  sufferers 
from  epidemics  will  relish  good  fresh 
eggs.  Truly,  the  hen  has  arrived  and 
the  farmer  Is  coming  Into  his  own.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  take  advantage  of  the 
country  In  its  time  of  greatest  straits, 
but  farther  be  it  from  us  not  to  take.care 
of  our  own  and  wipe  out  the  great  mid- 
dle Influence  that  caused  poverty,  where 
the  central  disposal  system  has  been  em- 
ployed, to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
worthy  farmers  throughout  this  broad 
land. 

Truly,  "eggB  Is  eggs"  and  "hens  is 
hens"  are  going  to  be  the  slogans  of  the 
food  makers  on  our  six  million  farms. 

Agalo,    ttjcm   labor   is    going   to   be 


scarce.  Our  women  cannot  till  and  har- 
vest the  crops  that  require  man's  brawn, 
but  these  good  souls  can  raise  fowls  and 
help  swell  "that  which  is  theirs,"  the 
richest  harvest  that  was  ever  shorn 
from  the  hoary  head  of  Dame  Nature, 
the  golden  crop  from  hendom. 

Put  by  the  thought  of  hard  times  in 
this  gilded  land;  wake  up  to  the  moment 
of  perfect  profit;  let  not  the  grass  grow 
under  the  hen's  feet  while  more  chickens 
spell  success.  Go  after  the  easier  way 
and  collect  the  golden  toll  that  comes 
from  necessity  before  the  devious  ways 
of  the  short  and  effortless  middle  way 
swallows  the  treasure  laden  stream. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
feathered  world  has  there  been  such  a 
demand  for  hen  products — in  the  fall 
the  laying  pullet  will  wear  a  diadem. 
Spring  chickens  are  rapidly  going  to  the 
carat  rate  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  corral,  true  cowboy  style,  every  egg 
that  is  escaping  the  cold  storage  collect- 
ors. If  you  have  more  eggs  than  you 
can  possibly  hatch,  put  them  in  liquid 
glass;  they  will  keep  at  least  a  year.  If 
you  are  in  a  community  that  supports 
an  ice  plant,  organize  a  cold  storage 
warehouse  company — eggs  are  not  the 
only  things  that  will  fill  Us  spaces  and 
the  ice  plant  will  f;  11  heir  to  an  exten- 
sion of  its  profit  period.  It  is  there, 
readers,  everything  we  have  proposed, 
ami  more.  It  is  yours  to  get  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  get  it.    Go  to  it. 


Ranging  the  Young  Stock 

From  the  brooder  the  youngsters  go  to 
the  colony  houses,  where  artificial  meth- 
ods are  employed — if  the  hen  is  the  fos- 
ter mother  the  chicks  grow  apace,  at 
least  until  the  old  lady  forsakes  them 
for  the  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
business  of  laying  eggs. 

Range  is  next  to  feed  In  making 
growth,  housing  coming  into  place  mere- 
ly as  a  means  to  protection.  Like  the 
early  bird  that  gathers  the  belated  worm 
so  the  hen  man  that  opens  the  colony 
houses  early  gets  the  greater  growth  of 
chicken.  No  matter  how  early  or  how 
late  the  chick  goes  to  its  nightly  repose 
it  is  anxious  to  be  up  and  stirring  at  the 
first  crack  of  day. 

On  wet  mornings  It  has  always  been 
told  to  us  the  young  chick  should  be  kept 
housed — perhaps  dampness  outside  may 
affect  the  very  tender  and  delicately  con- 
stituted, but  the  mother  hen  will  rear 
her  young  in  any  kind  of  weather  just  to 
prove  that  the  wet  foot  bugaboo  is  really 
imagination. 

A  chicken's  foot  is  not  a  sponge — even 
if  it  was  it  would  not  pass  moisture  to 
the  vitals  of  the  chick,  already  a  greater 
portion  of  which  is  composed  of  water. 

Young  chicks  cannot  always  survive 
rainstorms;  in  nature  the  hen  protects 
them  simply  because  these  chicks  are 
not  protected  with  a  coat  of  oily  feath- 
ers and  the  warmth  they  maintain.  All 
of  us  know  that  a  feather  bed  is  warmer 
(It  conserves  the  heat  better)  than  a 
shuck  mattress.  Again,  the  old  hen  can 
spare  enough  of  her  body  heat  to  keep 
the  chicks  warm,  to  take  off  the  cklll  oc- 
casioned by  a  soaking,  and  a  colony 
house   cannot. 

Damp  mornings  here  mean  heavy 
dews  and  the  left-over  mo'sture  from  a 
midnight  rain.  Infinitely  It  is  better  to 
have  the  birds  out  exercising  in  a  dew 
than  to  have  them  shivering,  hungry  and 
discontented  in  a  bare  colony  house. 


Range  promotes  every  function  of  life 
Incident  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
chicken,  and  this  includes  growth  and 
health.  No  matter  how  well  balanced  or 
arranged  your  growing  ration  may  be 
the  youngsters  unbalance  and  disar- 
range it  without  your  consent.  A  worm 
here,  a  bug  there  and  a  blade  of  grass 
upsets  the  whole  scheme  of  feeds  and 
your  youngster  thrives  despite  your  pre- 
cision and  care.  Given  range  and  plenty 
ot  feed  at  night  (the  day  time  ration 
should  ber  always  sparingly  fed)  means 
greater  activity  and  more  nearly  natural 
conditions,  better  health  and  lower  mor- 
tality. Let  us  suggest  that  those 
who  are  for  the  first  time  ranging  a 
flock  of  youngsters  visit  a  range  prac- 
ticing poultrymEin;  spend  a  day  with 
him — if  you  are  not  invited  to  do  so, 
do  so  anyway,  but  give  your  imposed- 
upoh  host  an  opportunity  to  bite  your 
crust  at  some  near  future  date.  His 
visit  to  you  will  change  your  viewpoint 
just  as  It  changed  it  when  you  visited 
the  said  host,  only  it  will  change  it  more 
extensively. 

What  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
swap  of  visits  will  do  both  of  you  good, 
a  whole  world  of  it.  Try  it  on  the  flrst 
ranger  you  hear  of;  most  of  them  are 
big  enough  to  furnish  range  to  their 
flocks,  therefore  you  can  safely  take  ad- 
vantage  of  their  greatness. 


Sour  Milk  for  Laying  Hens 

Skim  milk,  preferably  sour,  is  a  most 
excellent  substitute  for  beef  scrap  and 
will  give  good  returns  when  fed  to  lay- 
ing hens.  Numerous  experiments  have 
shown  that  laying  hens  fed  skim  milk 
will  double  Ii^  egg  production  similar 
hens  fed  no  form  of  animal  protein. 

According  to  F.  D.  Crooks,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  school  of 
agriculture,  the  exact  value  of  sour  milk 
as  a  source  of  protein,  is  difficult  to 
state.  Numerous  feeding  trials,  how- 
ever, place  Its  value  at  50  cents  to  $2 
per  100  pounds. 

Skim  milk  lowers  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  dozen  eggs.  On  Ihe  farm  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  connection  with  the  farm  flock: 
Sour  milk  has  a  medicinal  effect  also. 
It  keeps  hens  In  good  health  and  helps 
prevent  disease. 


National  cold  storage  regulation,  in- 
stead of  individual  state  control,  will 
widen  the  gap  between  producer  and 
cold  storage;  and  it  will  be  a  gilded 
causeway  for  the  eggmaker. 

If  the  big-gun  noise  in  Europe  has 
the  same  effect  on  eggs  that  blasting  and 
powder  mill  explosions  do  in  this  coun- 
try the  fowl  race  will  be  extinct  on  that 
side  of  the  pond,  should  the  war  keep 
up  two  or  three  seasons  more. 

"If  the  egg  is  60  per  cent,  water  and 
liquid  iron  is  fed  the  hen,  can  she  carry 
around  so  much  metal?"  Is  asked  by 
the  scientific  student. 


Save  the  Little  Chicks 

"Last  year  I  set  my  incubator  the  flrst 
of  March,  hatched  126  chicks  and  all  but 
about  25  died  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
set  the  Incubator  again  but  I  was  almost 
discouraged.  Then  I  read  about  lOWITE 
Chick  Tonic  so  thought  I  would  try 
again,  but  I  did  not  have  any  faith  In  the 
medicine.  I  sent  to  The  Wight  Co., 
Dept.  596,  Lamoni,  la.,  for  a  50c.  package 
and  got  It  Just  two  days  before  my  sec- 
ond hatch  came  off.  I  used  the  medi- 
cine according  to  directions  and  to  my 
surprise  I  never  lost  one  of  them.  I 
raised  over  600  chicks  and  I  always  talk 
lOWITE  Chick  Tonic  to  my  neighbors, 
for  I  do  know  It  is  the  best  medicine  4 
ever  used  and  I  have  been  trying  to  raise 
chickens  all  my  life  and  am  now  50  years 
old.  Ou"  druggist  advertises  it  as  the 
best  chicken  medicine  on  earth  for  White 
Diarrhea."  Mrs.  Ben  Hawley,  Raven- 
wood,  Mo. — ^Adv. 


Absolute!^ 


Thai*»  the  boeut  of  th* 

C  O  R  R  ECT 

Coal-Barning  Hover 

BUILT  ON  a  correct,  patented 
principle- and  bailt  RIGHT 
Yoa  can  depend   on    it  to  raise 
^^_^  your  flocks,  to  reduce  chick  mor- 

tality, and  gifte  you  big,  aound  birds.    C3oeta  only 
2c.  to  6c.  a  day  to  run.    PRICES,  /.  o.  o.  Factory, 

*^^Y,  $  1 1 .75  8aS1S^.  $  1 2.85 

BACKED    BY   OUR    GUARANTEE 

Before  you  buy  an  inferior  machine,  write  for  FREE 


k  literature  describins  the  Correct, 

CORRECT    HATCHER  CO. 

Leeavilleu  Carroll  Co.,  O. 


Government 


Dept.  ;<6 


KEYSTONE 

InH^V  PROPER     ] 
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ROULTRV 
FOODS 

FOOD  FOR  EVKRY 
AGE  —  from  baby  chicks  to  laying 
hens  or  viBorous  cockerelfe.  Cleau, 
pure,  wholoBome  ingredieniB  —  make 
chicfKens  thrive.  BOOK  FREE.  AT 
YOUR  DEALER'S  OR 
TAYLOR  BROS..  40  Market  St..  OMadea,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Young 
and  B  a  r  r  o  D  strains.  Fine 
stock  and  great  layers;  n(jne 
better.  Eggs,  |1.25,  15;  |5,  lot. 
Chicks,  |2  dozen,  #12, 100;  deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 

J.  S.  HAUPT  FARM,  EASTON.  PA. 


that 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  beit  heavv-p^i 
strain!  of  Redl,  Rocks.  Lef;hnrn!<.  Wjrandottes. 
Cochins,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  tells  tinw 
to  make  more  money  from  poultry. 

W.  r.  HILLPOT,  Box   4.   Freaehtawo.  N,  i. 


OCRMR  A9ri>  DITCKII.— Largest  collection  in  the 

U.  s.  .")(K)  Jiead  for  sale  Large,  vigorous  farm  grown, 
selected  breeders,  reasonable  prices.  Toulouse.  Emb- 
dens,  Brown  Chinese,  Africans.  Ducks  —  Pekin, 
Rouen,  Aylesburys.  Colored  Mnscov.vs.  White  Miis- 
covys,  Cayngas,  Indian  Runners,  BuflFs  and  ("alls. 
Every  farmer  should  grow  ceese  and  ducks.  They 
are  money  makers  for  yon.  Write  today. 
Chas.  MeClave,  Box  8,  N«w  liondon,  Ohio. 

YOU'LL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Free  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)   both  Profitable 

and  Interesting.    Stock,  Ecgs  and  Chicks. 
Old  Hickory  LeKliorn  Yards,  Box  7,  Altoona.  Pa. 


BUTTERCUPS 


Alvlnian  strain,  from  'i0O  to  3i)9- 
egg  hens,  15  eggs,  12.00. 

WUVAIUnATTITC  i^f^gnl  strain,  pen  average 209, 
.    fff  1 /IIVVV I  I  Eia      15  eggs.  1150;  per  100. 16  (KL 

INDIA  RUNNER  DUCKS    » *^«"  i'S?  ^^'^^ 

QWOODVIEW  FARM,  Harllncen,  H.  J. 

Barred  Rocks.  White  and  Golden  Wyandotte.  Light 
Brahmas.  I.«ghorns,  Langshans.  and  Orpingtonn. 
Farm  gro  vn  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Price  quality, 
reosonah'e  prices.  600  head  for  sale.  Buy  your  Bto<'k 
from  a  veteran  breeder.  Write  today. 
Ctawi.  JWcC'lave,  Rox  8,  Bfeiv  London,  Ohio. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  rir.,! 

Blacic  Leghorns  15c.,  White  Leghorns  I3c.  SatlHfactlon 

guaranteed.    Circular.     Delivery  each  week. 

fe.  R.  Hammer  A  Co.,  R.  D.  B.,  Frenchtown.N.J. 

TIFFANY'S    Superior    Chicks   That    Live 

Sliver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  118.00  per  100;  |165  per  1000.      Pekin  and  Ron.  n 
ducklings,  30  cents  each;  |28  per  lOO.     Cataloguf. 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm.  R.  35,  Phoenlxvllle,  I'a. 

Tiip1r<»v  Vnao.  "trictly  fresh  from  large  nelectcii  M. 
lUlRCJ  cyya  Bronze,  W.  Holland,  Narraganswit 
and  Bourbon  Keds,  good  as  in  America.  93.75  pt-r  13 
by  express  orparf-el  post,  prepaid,  safe  arrival  gnur- 
anteed.    Ji.  91.  Caldwell,  Jaeobsbarv,  Oblo. 

llalnhlMtf  Ftftf*  WyckofT  Strain  direct.    The  mort- 
ndivnins  CU*  gage  lifter;  »1.00  per  15;  |1.75  per  30; 
96.00  per  1(H>.     All  perfect  ei;gs  from  t>ef<t  pens. 
J.  M.  CAHE,  CIIK.BOA,  N.  Y. 

CMJ  T  #^  V  Q    Kgg"   and    Breeding    Hto(  k. 
**  *  ^^  «^  ^  All    I^eadlng  Varieties. 

Ordpr  now.     Safe  arrival  guaranto^'d.      Booklet  fne. 
■louek  Hatrherlea,  Box  SO,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

POR  AAIjE.  Pairs,  trios,  pens;  all  varieties.  Rookx, 
Reds.Wyandottes.  leghorns,  Orpingtons,  Andalusiaii^. 
Campines.  HanihurKS,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 
Prices  low.     Ralph  H.  Raby.  R.  6,  Millcrsburg,  0. 

Cr|2C  M.  Bronze.  B.  Red,  Narragansett,  W.  Holland 
EiUU^  |3  75  per  12.  r.  P.  Rocks,  8.  C.  R.  I.  Re<l 
chicken  egirs  91.25  i»er  1.5.  All  eggs  prepaid  by  mail  "f 
express.     Waller  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  O. 

Buff,  White  lieghoms.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Eggs  90c  per  15; 
91.50  per  30;  94. 00  per  100.  8.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  Mottled 
Anconas  91. 00  j>«r  15:  91.75  per  30;  95.00  per  100.  Cata- 
logue free.    John  A.  Roth.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


KOCin.  18.  91  .•Ot  so,  M.OO.  Thoroughbred  Rookn, 
Wyanrtott«'S.  Keds,  llamhures.  I^eghorns.  19  varietiro- 
Also  Brahmas,  Urpingtons,  Houdans.  Camploes.  3r>tli 
year.    Catalogue.    8.  K.  Mohr,  CooPEiMBURa,  Pa. 

60  Yarlelle*  Poultry ,  Turkeys,  Ocese,  Ducks, 
(Guineas,  Bantams,  Hares,  Covies.  Pups,  stock,  egK" 
low.    Catalogue  free    Pioneer  rnmi,  Telford.  I'a- 


Day 


Old    ChiOkt    ^^^  "^'^'    ^^  Varieties.  Btrone, 


healthy  hatched.  Circular  fre*". 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept  F,  Mew  Washington,  O. . 

00  Varieties.  Poultry,  pigeons,  dojrs,  ferrets, gulnra 
piKs.  hares  etc.,  folder  free.  Colored  descriptive  fiO- pace 
book— 10c.    Bercey**  Pet  Farm,  Telford.  P«< 

MPKCKI.EI>  nUMNEX.  The  bird  of  today.  Bend 
for  circular.  Eggs  and  chicks.  tJood  winter  laypr". 
Howard  I4.  DaTla.  Rox  •••,  Mew  Evypt,  N.  J- 

ilOTTim  AMrnMA^  ^>"*  ^^l  strain.  Ba^y 
IffiUIIIXU    AllUUnAO    chicks  and  batcning  eKKH 

OEO.  K.  BOWDIMH,  mPBRAMCE,  Bf.  Y. 

ao  BEAT  BREEDS  POtTLTRY.  Htock  sn<l 
eggs.  Ix)w  price.  Big  new  illiiHtrated  circular  free- 
8c«  It.  John  E.  Hcaiwole.  HarrlaonhnrcYa- 


Colony  Brooding  of  Chicks 

Rearing  chickens  artiflpially  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  difficult  problem  for 
farmers  and  poultrymen.  They  have 
said  times  out  of  number  that  they  could 
hatch  artificially  all  right,  but  that  they 
failed  when  it  came  to  rearing  the 
chicks.  To  this  class  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommends 
the  new,  coal  burning,  colony  or  brooder 

stoves. 

However,  the  Depaitmeot  would  es- 
pecially warn  all  prospective  users  of 
these  stove  brooders  that  they  should  be 
run  in  a  building  at  least  12x16  or  14x16. 
That  the  building  should  have  windows 
hung  similar  to  those  so  commonly  to 
be  seen  in  dairy  barns  and  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  such,  for  it  is  very 
important  that  the  houses  do  not  run 
above  60  degrees — use  a  thermometer  to 
make  sure — and  that  the  hovers  be  kept 
warm.  And  lastly  that  the  floor  of  the 
building  and  the  ground  outside  on  the 
south  side  be  made  exactly  the  same 
level  so  that  the  little  chicks  can  weave 
ill  and  out  of  the  house  all  day  long 
through  the  four  foot  wide,  foot  high 
exit  and  entrance  hole.  Give  the  chicks 
an  all  day  chance  to  run  in  and  out,  rain 
or  shine,  after  they  are  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  old. 

With  the  development  of  efficient  coal 
burning  brooder  stoves,  the  colony  sys- 
tem of  brooding  chicks  has  come  into 
great  popularity  among  the  poultrymen 
of  New  Jersey.  Where  two  hundred  or 
more  chicks  are  to  be  brooded  at  one 
time,  this  system  gives  good  satisfaction, 
both  as  a  brooding  device  and  as  a  labor 
eaver.  Flocks  of  from  two  to  five  hun- 
dred chicks  can  be  accommodated  under 
one  hover,  but  best  results  are  secured 
when  the  number  in  one  flock  does  not 
exceed  three  hundred. 

With  proper  management,  the  stove 
will  require  thorough  shaking  down  and 
recoaling  every  12  hours.  These  brooder 
stoves  are  self-regulating,  and  the  ther-' 
mostats  and.  other  regulating  devices 
should  be  given  good  care.  Improper 
methods  of  taking  care  of  the  stove  will 
result  in  poor  fires,  and  frequent  going 
out.  There  is  more  danger  from  keeping 
tuo  low  a  fire  than  from  keeping  one  too 
hot,  as  the  chicks  regulate  their  own 
comfort  by  moving  toward  or  away  from 
the  stove,  and  they  are  likely  to  crowd 
when  the  fires  become  low.  After  ifaing 
the  colony  system  of  brooding  for  over 
three  seasons,  the  poultry  department  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  reports  that  results  obtained  by 
this  system  compare  favorably  with 
those  secured  by  other  methods. 


Don't  crowd  the  brooders — it  is  far 
better  to  put  300  chicks  under  a  mam- 
moth hover  and  lose  but  10  per  cent,  than 
to  put  in  500  and  lose  40  per  cent. 

Colony  house  sanitation  is  as  essen- 
tial to  STOod  practices  as  milk  to  a  baby. 


8AVK8  BABY  CHICKS 

You  can  save  every  one  of  your  baby 
chicks  by  giving  a  simple  home  solution 
that  prevents  and  cures  the  deadly  White 
Diarrhoea  over  night.  Remember  every 
baby  chick  you  lose  costs  you  50c.  You 
will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with  this 
scientific  discovery  which  is  called 
Reefer's  Ready  Relief  and  is  given  In  the 
drinking  water.  A  dollar's  worth  will 
last  the  whole  season  and  save  hun- 
dreds of  your  baby  chicks.  If  you  wish 
to  try  this  wonderful  chick  saver,  write 
E.  J.  Reefer,  Poultry  Expert,  4364  Reefer 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  will  send 
you  a  season's  supply  for  $1.00  (pre- 
paid). So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the 
results,  that  a  million  dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied 
your  $1.00  will  be  returned  on  request 
and  the  Ready  Relief  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for 
his  free  Poultry  book  that  tells  the  ex- 
perience of  a  man  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  about  the 
poultry  business  that  Is  not  siinple— If 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  know  how. 

It  is  cheaper  to  feed  $2  wheat  to 
chickens  than  $1  com — ^there  is  more 
money  in  eggs  than  there  is  in  com. 

If  yau  are  suffering  from  low  fertility, 
build  up  your  male  birds  a  little;  a  warm 
mash,  no  matter  how  warm  the  weather 
may  be  for  the  next  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  gin- 
ger to  every  25  birds,  once  every  third 
day  for  9  days  will  work  wonders. 

Put  that  powdered  lime  you  bought 
over  the  runs  of  the  brooding  ground  of 
the  youngsters,  if  you  wish  to  kill  the 
gape  monster. 

Notice  how  the  hens  are  digging  out 
dust  holes?  Of  course  you  have.  Notice 
the  reason?  Why  certainly — the  bugs 
are  beginning  to  bite.  Throw  a  handful 
of  good  insect  powder  in  each  hole;  put 
another  handful  in  each  nest,  spray 
every  nook  and  corner,  for  there  was 
never  a  race  of  warriors  more  insistent- 
ly blood  thirsty  than  these  creeping, 
crawling  fighters. 

Lard  or  vaseline,  a  tablespoonful,  a 
pinch  of  tobacco  dust,  snuff,  well  mixed 
and  rubbed  into  the  down  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  around  the  neck,  under  each 
wing  joint  and  in  the  fluff  will  save 
many  a  chick. 

For  the  older  birds  buy  a  nickel's 
worth  of  blue  ointment,  take  a  piece  the 
size  of  a  pea,  rub  it  into  the  fluff  around 
the  vent  and  you  have  the  solution  to 
the  eradication  of  hen  lice  on  the  birds. 
Spray  the  houses,  including  roosts,  nests, 
cracks  and  corners. 

Free  range  for  the  growing  youngsters 
will  maKe  sturdier  chicks  and  it  will 
keep  more  of  them  alive. 

Build  your  business  first  for  yourself 
and  never  dispose  of  anything  that  you 
would  not  retain  as  a  part  of  your  struc- 
ture. Culls  go  to  market  or  remain  at 
home  for  the  tabla 

Reputation  is  easiest  built  on  good 
service. 

When  you  sell  get  a  fair  price  for  a 
good  article — the  sting  of  a  sharp  sale 
is  always  an  open  wound. 

Watch  out  for  lice  and  mites — the  sea- 
son for  their  activities  is  now  on. 


Geese,  Grass,  Greenbacks 

(Continued  from  page  159)  ' 

little  bran.  I  use  but  a  pinch  of  bran, 
as  too  much  is  loosening  to  thejtewels 
and  may  cause  trouble.  One-twentieth 
of  the  ration  is  the  limit  of  the  amount 
in  which  bran  is  used.  Nettles  are  the 
best  possible  food  for  geese.  They  are 
so  good  that  it  pays  to  buy  the  seed  or 
gather  and  plant  it  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  to  old  and  young.  I  use  cheap 
cotton  gloves  in  gathering  nettles,  cut- 
ting off,  while  still  tender,  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  chop  very  fine. 
They  should  be  fed  mixed  with  the 
grains  while  still  fresh  and  juicy.  I  use 
nettles,  if  I  have  enough  on  hand,  to 
form  one-third  of  every  ration. 

While  the  mother  and  goslings  are 
confined  to  the  seeded  plat,  care  is  taken 
that  summer-warm  water  is  constantly 
before  them.  I  provide  a  small  pail  for 
the  old  goose.  This  is  fastened  with 
five  sticks  to  the  ground,  so  that  she  can- 
not upset  it,  nor  can  the  young  get  into 
it.  I  simply  drive  the  stakes  in  and  set 
the  pail  between.  Alongside  of  this  pail 
is  a  dish  of  whole  grain— wheat,  oats 
and  barley— for  feeding.  This  is  for 
the  use  of  the'^goose  alone.  The  goslings 
have  a  V-shaped  trough  for  their  water, 
the  sides  of  which  are  but  2  Inches  high 
and  above  the  ground.  Small  slats  nailed 
across  the  top  of  same  prevent  them 
from  taking  a  bath.    The  grain  mixture 


I^  fed  on  a  flat  board,  laid  on  the  ground. 
It  has  a  small  strip  around  the  edge, 
so  that  the  grain  is  not  scattered  off  the 
ground,  where  It  might  sour  and  bring 
trouble  If  eaten.  I  always  clean  every 
board  within  twenty  minutes  after  feed- 
ing, and  wash  every  board  once  every 
other  day  with  scalding  water  to  keep 
it  sweet.  At  the  beginning  I  feed  every 
four  hours,  but  change  this  to  three, 
times  per  day  within  five  or  six  days,  or 
as  soon  as  the  goslings  begin  to  eat 
well.  You  know,  I  have  in  the  luxurious 
grass  plat,  with  so  much  greens  growing, 
a  reserve  supply  where  the  birds  can 
help  themselves  when  hungry. 

Hot  sun  and  lazy,  just-fed  young  gos- 
lings do  not  agree.  Be  sure  they  rest 
and  digest  their  meals  in  the  shade  if 
the  sun  comes  out  hot.  I  provide  a  bur- 
lap screen  for  such  days,  that  covers  the 
whole  confined  area.  When  they  are  a 
few  weeks  old  the  danger  Is  past, 
especially  if  they  are  out  in  the  open. 
For  the  flock  at  liberty  I  provide,  outside 
of  the  old  barrel  nest  to  which  they  may 
go  for  their  night's  rest,  a  few  rain  shel- 
ters, althougli  most  old  geese  disdain  to 
seek  them.  These  consist  of  two  sets  of 
boards  nailed  together  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  A  and  set  on  the  ground.  Both 
sides  are  open.  They  should  be  set  so 
that  the  prevailing  rain  storms  face 
their  sides. 

After  the  brood  has  been  given  liberty 
to  roam  around  at  will,  or  been  placed 
iu  some  special  pasture  lot  or  fence  cor- 
ner, the  pampered  feeding  discontinues. 
In  the  rain  shelter  just  described  I  place 
a  small  trough  of  mixed  grains — at  the 
start  and  until  the  goslings  are  six 
weeks  old — and  after  that  of  whole 
grains,  to  which  they  may  go  at  will. 
Of  course  they  must  have  drinking 
water  if  there  is  no  brook  or  pond.  This 
is  always  best  given  In  a  dish  or  pail 
set  in  between  sticks  driven  In  the 
ground.  It  should  always  be  in  the  shade 
and  renewed  two  or  three  times  daily. 

When  is  a  gosling  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket? In  every  large  city  are  fastidious 
people,  folks  who  want  the  best  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  It;  who  prefer  so- 
caTIed  broiler  goslings;  that  Is,  goslings 
eight  to  ten  weeks  old.  I  have  a  limited 
trade  in  such  and  get  the  flat  rate  of 
12.50  apiece  for  birds  at  this  age  weigh- 
ing around  8  or  9  pounds.  As  they  sell 
generally  in  pairs  to  families,  It  is  an 
object,  although  the  same  or  an  even 
better  price  could  be  had  later  in  the 
year.  Of  course,  these  birds  have  always 
had  grains  along  with  their  grass  feed- 
ing. The  main  season  for  geese,  how- 
ever, begins  with  Thanksgiving  and  ends 
with  New  Year.  The  price  depends  al- 
together on  the  local  market.  One  should 
get  at  least  25  cents  a  pound  for  a 
dressed  bird,  delivered.  Thus  a  bird 
weighing  15  pounds,  rather  a  low  aver- 
age, will  bring  $3.75.  In  addition  to  this 
I  have  the  valuable  feathers  and  famous 
goose  down. 

From  my  records  of  a  recent  year  I 
take  the  following:  I  had  two  ganders 
and  eight  geese,  Toulouse,  all  of  them 
over  four  years  old,  as  breeders;  hatched 
214  goslings;  raised  194  and  sold  194. 
The  last  27  head  were  sold,  killed  and 
dressed  just  before  New  Year.  The 
total  receipts  were  $513  50.  I  took  no 
account  of  the  feed,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  one  can  raise  a  gosling  to  maturity, 
if  the  grass  run  is  good,  at  an  expense 
of  less  than  50  cents.  Figuring  It  up, 
we  find  that  I  sold,  on  an  average,  the 
young  geese  for  $2.69.  It  is  admitted 
that  a  few  trios  were  sold  for  breeding, 
which  brought  a  higher  price,  and  In 
that  way  increased  the  average.  But,  no 
matter,  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  get  better 
than  12  per  head  from  a  flock,  on  the^, 
average,  I   think   I   am   doing  good,  e«- 
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GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUB, 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917 ;  67  breeds  lllustratad 
and  described;  information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  erow  chicks — all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatchlnff  eggs.  Incubators  and  brooders.  05 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  10  cts.  Send  today. 
B.  U.  6KEIOEB,     Box  54.  RhMMa,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Eggs  for  batching,  t6.00  per  100.  ~ 
CHESTERBROOK  FARMS,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

CHEAP,    HATCHING 

ECl  i^  ^  Good  stock;  eggs  p«r  16,  fl.OO-.SO,  |2.76; 
'^  '^  ^  100,  $6.00.  Barred  Rocks.S.  C.  W.  L«f- 
homB.  Alno  a  few  chi>(£«  R  C.  Bed  cockerels.  |2.00 
eMb.    JTOMEPH  MIOLBB.  E^CMDAM^K,  ~ 


RjirrAn  I.»tfhArn«  Barred  White  Bocka. 
Oarron  t^eS"OrnS  Breeders  12  eacb.CHlcka 
112.00  per  100.  Eggs  16.00  per  100.  91.60  per  IS.  Three 
hundred  acres  ran^e.  forty-five  years  in  basinese.  Cir- 
cular.   Eastern  Bhoke  Nurseries,  Dkntom,  Md. 

QUALITY  WHITE  ROCK 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

liBSLIK  BeVEB,   BUBKITTf(iriI.I.B,  MB. 

RUIfiW  Broiler,  6c  each:  B.  C.  White  and  Browo 
vniwaa  Leghorns.  7c  each;  B.  P.  Rocks  and  B. 
Minorcas,  8c  each;  Wyandottes  and  Reds,  10c  each  for 
June  delivery.  Only  |i  required  with  order.  Cat.  Iree. 
Keystone  Hatchery.  Dept.  SO.  Rictafleld.  Pa. 

XTfDKPYQ  luo  head  selected  breeders  for  sale. 
BVCVrvK^rAi?  Bronze.  Narragansett,  Bourbon 
Reds,  Whites  and  Blacks.  ''Town  on  separate  farms. 
Vigorous,  healthy  breeders,  flnest  quality,  reaeonabto 
prices.     Wnle  today.     ChaS.  ■eCtoTC,  B«a  t,  lew  Lm«m.  O. 


P/^/^Q  from  ijest  20  varieties  thoroughbred  poul- 
E^\y\yO  try.  Rocks.  Wyan..  Rads,  Orp..  LecMln., 
Brah..  Ham.,  Anc,  Hou.,  15  eggs.  9100;  50,  tt.00;  106, 
•6.50.    Catalog  free.     H.  K.  MOHR,  QuakertTwn,  Pa. 

Rr    D    I    D»«lfi  Bred  to  lay.  Blue  ribbon  wlhnert 
•  !/•  B«  ■•  news  Hagerstown.    WUmington«  etc. 
Egg8^I.26perl5and  up.  Free  booklet.  W^.«.HorB*r, 

ir/2/lQ  from  birds  hatched  from  "Youngs"  beat 
**^'^'**  pens.  No  utility  stock,  strictly  exhibition 
aa  my  show  record  proves.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 
S.  C.  TkoaaaB,  B«z  A,  B«aT«r  SprlMca,  rm. 

CMICK^  50.000  chicks  for  1917.  B.  C.  White  and 
wniwi\a  Brown  Leghorns.  Rarred  Roclcs  and  broiler 
chicks.  7c  each  and  up.  8afe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Booklet  free.  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Box  A.  RlchUeld,  Pa. 


EGGS  "£ 


e.  W.  Tllt«a 


■aaaatk 


Br*n>«   T«rk«jra, 
lyaswatk  B«eka. 

Bend  for  circalar. 

K.  B.  1.  Clayavllla.  Pa. 


Wkit*  Eievliara  Ecv*  and  Cbleka.  World'* 
greatest  winter  laying  strains  Oet  our  prices  befors 
you  buy.    »•■••■  Braa.,  Orava  City.  Pa. 


SPECIALTY  BBEBBEB-Hlgb  ciasa  Barred 
Rocks.  Choice  geese.  8tock  and  eggs.  Many  r leased 
customers.  Illus.  caUlog.  E.  B.  Bouder.  Souderton.  Pa. 

Hatching  Rggs.  American- Englinh.  White  Legbornn. 
Males  6H  to  7  lbs.  Females  4>j^to  5  lbs.  Trap  nesffd 
stock.    H.  F.  BUCK,  Dept.  C.  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


White  HolUnd  Turkey  E^^s 

TVCKEB,     Merrynook,     New  BauMawicx.  N.  J. 


WBTE  WYANMTTES  S.'?S,„ri-'«'SlS 

16.    John  8.  Brenneman,  Dept.  S.   Lancaster,  R.  7  Pa. 

BOMB    COMB    BBB    AHB    WHITB    BOCK 

chk;ks  and  eggs.  CaaCaas  llat«lkla«  our  specialty. 
B.  m.  CLYMBB.  Bax  P.  Olaay.  Pklla. 

PC^/l^    ^  P*'  1*  ''^™  Barred  Rock  bens  wttb 

■^^'^'*^  certified  records,  mated  to  males  from 
265 egg  hen.  Clarence  Yoitkb,  Bwketwater,  Tekm. 

Turkey  Efgn  Prepaid.  M.  Broncc.  B.  Beds  and  Narra. 
gansettM  fS.V)  per  12;  Brd.  Rk.  Ckrs.  fl  per  18.  Satia 
faction  guaranteed.  C.  A.  Caldwell.  R.  1,  Jacobaburc,  O, 

"Al^rt**  AbMMU«    a  220  en  strain  of  bustling 

rucri     /tBCVBa»    winner*.      Circular    for    the 

asking,      n.  M.  BE.AKE,    HONBSDAI.E,   PA. 

8.  C.  Black  Minorca  and  8.  C.  R.  I.  Bed*  bred  to  lay. 

Kggs.  15.  11.00;  100,  96.00.    Cockerels.  9100  each 
Taaa.  E.  Bkaiaala,  Carralltaa.  Oh'la. 


Cypliher's  strain  a  C.  W.  Legboms,  1  year  old  bene 

mated  with  cockerela     60  eggs.  9t:  100.  95;  500.  9n. 

THOa.  H.  BABMB.  CrM«aa.  Okla. 


BCiCIM.  Black  and  White  Langshans,  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas.  B.  P.  Rock,  Pekin  Ducli.  Wblte  African 
Oulneas, 91-211  per  16.  Prepaid.  M.  H.  MvBaa.Bdom.Va. 

WsBtPfi  to  hPAr  ^'^'"  owner  of  farm  or  oaua- 

fffOHICU  IU  Ut:ar  proved  land  for  aUe. 

O.  O.  MATTSoiff,  2*18  Cedar  Ave.    Minneapolis.  Minn. 


P^OQ  i}^  P*'  ^^''  t2(W per  40.  From  firabmai 
C^\9\90  Kocks.  Beds  ft  Legbom  egga,  91JM. 
Cfeialogue  Free.     8.  O.  Bbalbb,  CoorsasBuaa.  ^a. 
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pecially  as  long  as  the  breeders  keep  up 
their  vigor,  hatching  quality  and  getting 
Older  all  the  time,  for,  be  it  known,  a 
goose  improves,  like  good  wine,  with 
age.  The  young  goose  is  unfit  as  a  breed, 
er;  her  eggs  are  few  and  infertile;  as 
she  gets  older  she  gets  into  better  days. 
Geese  are  unprofitable  until  they  are 
at  least  three  years  old,  although  there 
may  be  exceptions.  From  this  time  on 
until  they  are  twenty  or  more  years  old 
they«are  good  producers  I  once  had  an 
African  gander  that  was  known  to  be  48 
years  old.  He  was  a  good  breeder.  In 
the  old  country  it  is  the  custom  to  give 
to  the  bride  in  the  village  a  goose  for  a 
marriage  present,  and  it  is  common  to 
find  this  same  old  goose  still  doing  busi- 
ness when  the  housewife  celebi-ates  her 
silver  wedding. 

What  the  careful,  painstaking  farmers 
found  good  in  geese  in  I':urope,  what  a 
few  of  us  who  have  bred  geese  here,  dis- 
covered to  be  in  their  favor,  should  be 
proof  enough  for  the  rest  to  at  least  give 
them  a  fair  trial.  One  cannot  make  a 
Diistake  in  having  a  few  around. 

Summarizing  the  good  points  of  geese, 
I  advise,  from  personal  experience,  their 
keeping,  because, 

1.  Once  mated  they  stay  mated  for 
life,  and  that  means  mated  for  dozens 
of  years.  A  gander  will  take  care  of 
four  geese  and  they  will  produce  longer 
than  any  other  feathered  biped. 

2.  Geese  are  our  l>est  foragers.  They 
will  make  a  living  from  grass  and 
greens,  where  other  poultry  will  starve. 
To  feed  them  costs  but  a  minimum  ex- 
pense for  grains. 

3.  Geese  will  improve  the  pastures  in 
killing  off  buttercups  and  other  weeds  in 
order  to  improve  it  for  dairy  cows,  whose 
milk  and  butter  would  otherwise  be 
acrid  and  unsalable. 

4.  They  will  clean  up  the  grasses  along 
lane,  yard — in  short,  the  waste  wherever 
it  is  more  than  a  waste — a  nuisance. 

5.  There  is  never  a  surplus  of  geese  In 
the  market.  It's  the  wise  farmer  who 
anticipates  the  demand  of  the  future. 

6.  Gooee  down  is  valuable  at  home  or 
for  sale;  it  is  extremely  satisfactory  pay 
for  picking  the  goose. 

7.  Geese  bring  the  best  possible  all- 
around  net  returns,  investment  and  care 
considered,  that  a  farmer  can  have  from 
a  side  line.  E^ven  if  the  boss  himself 
does  not  have  the  time  to  look  after 
them,  It  must  be  an  exceptional  wife  or 
daughter  who  would  not.  As  a  rule, 
women  love  to  care  for  them. 

8.  They  are  good  watchmen.  Better 
sell  "Touser,"  the  old  collie,  and  leave 
It  to  the  geese  to  protect  your  place  at 
night.  They  will  warn  you  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger,  man  or  animal, 
Just  as  they  once  warned  the  soldiers  in 
Home. 

9.  Lastly,  but  not  leastly,  geese  should 
be  kept  because  they  are  one  of  the  many 
strings  that  tie  up  the  package  called 
"success,"  for  the  farm.  They  make  the 
farm  pleasant — In  variety  there  is  spice. 
In  keeping  all  that  can  be  kept  at  a 
profit  on  the  farm,  and  In  harmony  with 
the  rest,  we  take  advantage  of  our  God- 
given  opportunity  to  do  well  by  our- 
selves, our  family,  our  neghbors  and  our 
state.  Every  little  bit  more  makes  the 
future  brighter,  the  road  more  even  and 
life  better.  Geese  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory. Be  sure  and  give  them  a  thorough 
trial. 

New  York. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  436 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
flimple  home  solution  that  raises  98  per 
cent,  of  all  chicks  hatched  and  cures 
white  diarrhoea  over  ni^ht.  All  poultry 
raisers  should  write  for  this  valuable 
free  book. — Adv. 


(f  om  EXPERIENCE  POOL 


111  onr  r<HLd*«  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion.  #2.00  will  be  paid 
foMhelLTand  |*«I^  l°r  the  next  be.st  contrihut.on.  and  50c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  be  in  our  bands  15  days  before  date  oflssue^ ^^ 


Topic  No.  1218,  Mat  1.--How  are  you  fixed 
for  labor  this  season?  Do  you  And  It  better 
to  hliv  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  day,  and 
what  do  voii  pay?  Have  you  been  oom- 
nelled  to  change  your  plans  on  account  of 
(nsufflolent  help,  and  if  so  what  change  have 
vou  mad^'l  What  farm  equipment  Vave.  or 
will  you  add  this  year  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  V 

Topic  No.  1219.  May  15. — What  machinery 
have  vou  found  essential  to  successfully 
handle  the  hay  cropV  Tell  us  In  not  more 
than  '2'^0  words  what  you  consider  the  most 
im!)<>rtnnt  features  of  this  annual  hot- 
wcatlier  .lob. 

Topic  No.  1220,  June  1.— When  cutting  wheat 
do  vou  haul  it  direct  to  barn,  shock  It  or 
stack  It  In  the  field?  How  much  can  you 
cut  in  a  day?  Kver  use  a  tractor  to  pull 
the  binder  or  have  a  small  engine  to  run  It? 
What  about  putting  covers  over  shocks  In 
rase  of  ralu?  Tell  us  In  250  words  of  any 
other  methods  used  in  getting  this  valua- 
ble crop  under  cover. 


Topic  No.  1217.— Time  is  coming  to  turn 
the  cows  out  to  pasture.  Are  you  troub- 
led at  first  with  garlic  flavor  in  the  milk 
and  how  do  you  overcome  it?  How  do 
yon  cool  and  care  for  the  milk  before  it 
is  shipped  ?  What  kind  of  pails  do  you 
milk  into,  and  why  ? 

E.  C.  B.,  W.  Chester,  Pa.— Our  perma- 
nent meadow  has  a  large  amount  of  gar- 
lic in  it  and  we  are  always  troubled  with 
it  when  we  first  turn  the  cows  out.  We 
separate  our  milk  and  sell  the  cream  and 
it  seems  as  if  all  the  flavor  goes  into  the 
cream  and  only  a  slight  trace  remains 
in  the  skimmed  milk.  The  only  remedy 
we  have  found  is  to  bring  the  cows  to 
the  barn,  the  first  two  weeks,  at  least 
four  hours  before  milking,  and  then 
carefully  and  quickly  cool  the  cream  as 
soon  as  separated. 

We  have  a  very  cold  spring  located 
about  300  feet  from  our  ceparator  house. 
We  make  between  10  and  12  quarts  of 
cream  at  a  milking.  We  use  pail  handle 
cans  holding  Just  these  amounts  for  de- 
livering the  cream,  so  place  these  cans 
under  the  cream  spout  of  the  separator. 
As  soon  as  all  the  milk  has  gone  through 
the  machine  we  take  the  cream  to  the 
spring  house  and  set  the  cans  in  the 
water.  We  stir  it  vigorously  with  a  long- 
handled  spoon  until  thoroughly  cool  and 
we  are  very  careful  to  never  put  the  lid 
on  tight  except  when  the  can  is  in  the 
wagon.  The  confectioner  tells  us  Wiat 
chocolate  ice  cream  is  the  only  kind 
which  he  can  make  out  of  garlicky 
cream  without  the  flavor  tasting. 

As  to  the  best  kind  of  buckets  to  milk 
Into,  we  think  the  heavy  tinned  ones, 
half  covered  over  the  top,  are  best.  They 
must  be  perfectly  smooth  inside,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  cracks  for  bacteria  to 
collect  and  so  they  will  be  easy  to  wash. 
We  never  use  soap  when  washing  the 
separator  or  dairy  utensils,  but  plenty  of 
cold  and  hot  water  and  one  of  the  dairy 
cleansers.  A  rack  outside  of  our  sepa- 
rator house  gives  the  buckets,  etc.,  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  sun  bath,  which  is 
a  wonderful  cleanser.  After  Introducing 
the  semi-covered  buckets  we  could  see 
a  decided  change  In  the  cleanliness  of 
our  milk,  although  we  always  brushed 
the  cows  and  wiped  their  udders  before 
milking. 


as  -filled,  where  we  keep  them  In  spring 
water  until  hauled  away,  we  have  no 
trouble  in  cooling  and  sending  It  away 
In  good  shape.  •  If  necessary,  during  the 
hottest  weather  we  can  attach  a  pump 
from  the  milking  machine  en^ne,  thus 
forcing  well  water  through  a  cooler,  but 
we  have  not  had  to  do  this  yet,  as  our 
spring  water  seldom  gets  above  50  F. 

We  use  the  regular  cone-shaped  buck- 
ets that  come  with  the  milking  machine, 
and  find  them  very  satisfactory.  We  find 
that  there  is  much  less  material  left  in 
the  strainer  cloth  when  we  use  the  ma- 
chine than  with  the  most  careful  milk- 
ing by  hand. 


S.  M.  T.,  Chester,  Pa. — The  only  way 
to  have  milk  free  from  garlic  is  not  to 
let  It  get  into  the  milk.  When  we  can 
plow  a  field  late  In  the  fall  or  during 
the  winter  we  do  not  have  much  trouble 
eradicating  garlic.  Summer  cultivation 
does  not  kill  it.  as  garlic  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  how  it  spends  its  sum- 
mer vacation,  I  have  seen  a  bunch  of 
garlic  tied  around  a  fence  post  when  in 
bloom,  and  when  weather  conditions 
were  sultal>le  In  the  fall  It  began  to 
grow.  As  garlic  comes  much  earlier 
than  grass  in  the  spring,  we  are  able  to 
reduce  the  quantity  to  a  large  extent  by 
turning  out  the  dry  stock  and  calves  be- 
fore the  milch  cows.  The  young  stock 
bito  It  off  close  to  the  ground  and  by  the 
time  it  gets  up  again  there  Is  a  large 
growth  of  grass,  which  the  cows  will 
choose  instead  of  garlic.  If  the  pasture 
does  have  a  large  amount  of  garlic  in 
It  the  cows  are  let  on  for  only  a  short 
time  each  day  and  placed  in  the  stable 
three  or  four  hours  before  milking  time. 

By  having  our  milk  cans  sitting  In 
cold  water  while  we  milk,  and  then  re- 
moving them  to  the  spring  house  as  soon 


S.  B.,  Elmington,  Va. — Early  in  the 
spring  when  my  cows  are  turned  on  the 
fresh,  tender  grass  they  are,  usually,  so 
hungry  for  anything  green  that  they  nip 
every  blade  of  tender  green  that  comes 
in  their  way.  The  best  method  of 
avoiding  the  bad  taste  and  odor  In  milk 
is  to  feed  the  cows  more  dry  food,  such 
as  shipstuff,  bran  and  oats — or  silage 
where  you  have  a  silo — so  that  they  will 
not  be  so  eager  to  satisfy  their  excessive 
hunger  on  anything  that  comes  in  reach, 
and  will  not  "fill  up"  on  wild  onions,  etc. 
A  cow  kept  well  fed  during  the  winter 
and  then  fed  the  same  after  she  is 
turned  on  pasture,  as  she  was  fed  before, 
and  then  careful  cooling  of  the  milk  be- 
fore putting  it  in  closed  vessels,  are 
great  aids  to  overcoming  completely  this 
taste  In  milk  and  butter. 

I  have  never  shipped  any  milk  before 
straining  and  setting  for  an  hour  in  a 
very  cool  place.  I  always  ship  my  milk 
with  cream  in  it,  and  before  bottling 
an  hour's  cooling  causes  the  cream  to 
rise  beautifully  and  much  thicker  than 
when  risen  In  a  warm  temperature. 

I  always  milk  into  well  cleaned  tin 
pails — the  covered  pails  are  excellent.  I 
am  extremely  careful  that  the  cow  is 
brushed  and  then  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth  on  the  milking  side,  both  body  and 
udder;  this  elfminates  all  hair  or  dust. 
The  milker's  hands  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and  dry.  I  never  allow  one  bit  of 
filth  to  get  In  the  milk  while  milking. 
Fresh  tin  palls  are  more  easily  handled 
and  easier  to  clean,  that  Is  why  I  pre- 
fer their  use. 


them  in  at  noon,  would  let  them  lie 
around  in  the  barnyard  until  two  hours 
before  the  evening  milking,  then  put 
them  in  the  stable  and  give  them  some 
short  feed  and  hay.  That  proved  a  big 
help,  but  not  a  cure.  Then  i  purchased 
an  aerator,  and  as  I  have  a  natural  flow 
of  water  through  my  dairy,  that  comes 
from  overhead,  I  placed  th^  cooler  on 
the  cement  trough,  attached  the  hose 
to  the  water  pipes,  also  to  the  aerator. 
Thus  I  have  running  water  through  the 
cooler  and  the  milk  becomes  within  a  few 
degrees  as  cool  as  tiae  water  and  takes 
only  a  minute  to  cool  a  gallon.  In  case 
one  has  not  the  running  water,  placing 
ice  in  the  aerator,  or  filling  with  cold 
water  and  stirring  the  water,  will  do. 
The  cooling  not  only  destroys  the  taste 
of  garlic,  but  any  other  offensive  odor 
that  might  be  in  it.  The  sooner  the 
animal  heat  is  gotten  out  of  milk  the 
longer  it  will  keep.  I  have  had  milk  to 
keep  sweet  for  48  hours  and  out  of 
water  most  of  the  time,  part  of  which 
it  was  exposed  to  the  sun. 

In  regard  to  the  vessels  used  in  milk- 
ing, we  ufee  partly  covered  milk  buckets. 
When  I  began  using  them  I  did  not  like 
them,  but  after  using  them  a  whiPe  I 
realized  their  value,  seeing  the  dirt  col- 
lect on  the  covered  part.  If  using  an 
ordinary  bucket  this  would  have  been 
in  the  milk,  causing  bacteria  to  a  greater 
extent. 


W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — ^We  are 
not  troubled  here  with  any  of  the  wild 
garlic,  or  any  wild  growths  that  give  the 
milk  a  "garlicky"  flavor.  The  change, 
though,  from  all  dry  feeding  to  pasture 
always,  at  first,  gives  the  milk  a  fiavor 
or  taste  bordering  on  a  bad  fiavor.  To 
correct  such  a  condition,  as  soon  as  we 
turn  on  grass  we  give  the  cows  a  few 
light  feeds  of  some  one  of  the  best  cattle 
tonics.  The  milk  in  a  few  days  becomes 
all  right,  but  takes  on  rather  a  high 
color. 

In  this  section  of  southeastern  Indi- 
ana, the*  indications  are  very  favorable 
this  year  for  quite  early  pasture.  The 
mild  and  open  weather,  and  the  frequent 
showers  are  already  causing  the  grass 
to  start.  Those  of  us  who  are  much  ex- 
perienced in  turning  our  milch  cows  out 
on  pasture  long  ago  learned  that  if  the 
cows  are  turned  on  the  spring  pastures 
before  the  grass*has  had  growth  enough 
so  they  can  get  enough  to  satisfy  them, 
that  both  the  cows  and  the  pastures  are 
much  injured  for  some  time.  The  milk- 
ing is  done  In  small  vessels  or  broad- 
topped,  low  pails  holding  only  about  one 
gallon.  It  is  then  poured  into  larger 
pails,  passing  through  a  muslin  cover. 
Before  it  is  placed  In  the  large  cans  for 
delivery  It  Is  strained. again.  By  special 
care  of  the  cows'  udders,  and  cleanliness 
exercised  by  the  milkers,  but  little  for- 
eign matter  gets  into  the  milk.  The  two 
filterings  or  strainings  make  it  f.  lite 
sanitary  as  to  cleanliness. 


S.  S.,  Union  Bridge,  Md. — Three  years 
ago  this  spring  I  started  to  ship  milk  to 
Baltimore.  My  meadow  has  quite  a 
great  deal  of  garlic  In  it,  and  when  I 
turned  on  grass  I  did  as  I-had  been  used 
to — leaving  the  cows  out  all  day.  The 
man  I  shipped  to  complained  and  told 
me  I  would  have  to  quit  unless  I  did 
something  to  kill  the  taste  of  garlic.  I 
got  busy.  I  turned  my  cows  out  to  pas- 
ture Just  as  soon  as  we  were  through 
milking   in  the  morning,  and  brought 


Oil  Spraying  Controls  the  Weed 

Wild  garlic  has  been  reported  to  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  from  78  coun- 
ties in  Ohio  this  year.  Spraying  with 
fuel  oil  from  April  15  to  May  1,  before 
the  plants  begin  to  form  heads,  has  been 
found  by  the  Experiment  Station  most 
satisfactory  to  kill  out  this  weed.  The 
spray  should  be  applied  on  a  warm,  calm 
day,  about  76  gallons  ber  acre  being  re» 
quired.  In  Ohio  342  districts  and  902 
farmers  troubled  with  this  pest  have 
been  reported  this  year.  When  not  con- 
trolled wild  garlic  becomes  serious  la 
grain  fields  and  pastures.  It  is  often 
erroneously  called  wild  onion. 

Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  fo  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 

Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 

in  iVIaintaining  Needed 

Grain  Production. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  In  Canada  is  bo  great  tbat 
as  an  inducemeDt  to  secure  at  once  the  necessary  belp 
required,  CTanada  will  glr*  one  liaitdred  and 
•Ixty  »cr«s  of  l»nd  free  as  a  bomeat^ad  and 

allo^  the  farm  laborer,  wbo  flies  on  land,  to  apply  the 
time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers  as  residence 
duties  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived  on  the  land  be 
bad  applied  for.  This  ofTer  made  only  (o  men 
working  on  Canadian  farms  for  at  least  6  months 
during  1917,  thoa  reducing  the  necessity  of  actual 
residence  to  2  years  Instead  of  S  years,  as  under 
usual  conditions.  This  appeal  for  farm  help  ic  In 
no  way  connected  with  enlistment  for  ndlllary 
service  but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to  In- 
crease agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportun- 
ity to  earn  good  wages  while  securing  a  farm. 
Canadian  Government  will  pay  all  fare  over  one 
cent  per  mile  from  Bt.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Canadian 
destination.  Information  as  to  low  railway  rates, 
etc,,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

Canadian  Govarnmant  Agant 
210  North  Third  St.,  Harrlsburg.  Pa. 
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•....J**"  fQf  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.     Agenta  wanted. 

TU  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEIUCAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc 


FrM  Catalog  in  colors  explafna 
■  .  ^^  ■  B  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  staa^or  wood  wheals  to  m 
any  running 

frear.  Send  for 
t  today. 

Qt^WhMlCa. 
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This  i«  tha  farm  women's  own  dapartment— for  them  and  by  them,  k  is  devotad  to  tha  discussion  of 
tonics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  P«acticai  Farmer  invites— and 
LzDects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  dikcussion  but  also  to  propose 
tomes  fpi"  future  discustions.  The  l»est  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  doUar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

JVOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


lyr .  y  1  — We  have  had  a  number  of  readers 
suffgest  the  subject  of  house  cleaning  as  an 
"ExibJinge"  topic  for  discussion.  .We  pre- 
sume they  want  to  know  how  to  overcome 
It  or  lighten  Its  burdens.  Tell  us  In  not 
more  than  250  words  how  you  meet  this 
annual  or  semi-anmial  problem. 

May  15. — During  the  hot  weather  what  kind 
of  a  Btove  do  you  use  for  cooking  and  where 
Is  ittlocatedV  How  do  you  get  hot  water? 
What  have  you  found  the  best  way  to  keep 
a  stove  polished?  Tell  us  in  not  over  250 
words  any  unusual  arrangements  you  have 
for  doln;g  summer  cooking. 

jisE  1. — For  hop«e  canning  do  you  prefer  tin 
or  glass  jars,  and  why?  What  things  out 
of  your  own  garden  do  you  can?  How 
large  1b  your  family  and  how  many  quarts 
do  you  can  each  year  for  home  use?  Tell 
us  your  method  of  canning  ona  particular 
thing. 


Get  your  contribution  in  marlv  If  it  dooa  not 
reach  ua  at  Uaat  IS  daya  boform  thm  datm  of 
itau;  it  will  bo  too  lat9» 


What  are  you  doing  to  make  your  children 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  fau-m  and 
farm  life  ? 

Mrs.  S.  K.  K.,  Eaperance,  N.  Y. — We 
have  a  farm  of  200  acres  of  good  land, 
an  old-fashioned  house,  but  paipted  and 
kept  up  outside  and  in,  also  well  fur- 
nished and  all  used  every  day  with  the 
exception  of  some  guest  chambers. 

We  keep  a  herd  of  40  cows,  a  number 
of  sheep  and  hogs,  and  500  fowls — 100 
belonging  to  each  of  our  childrei^  and 
100  to  us,  all  kept  separately.  Our  house 
contains  a  piano,  two  violins,  a  mando- 
lin, a  guitar  and  £l  banjo,  so  you  may 
conclude  we  are  a  musical  family.  Our 
sitting  room  table  la  covered  with  papers 
and  magazines.  Our  house  Is  thrown 
open  to  evening  callers,  or  at  any  other 
time  when  we  have  the  time  to  entertain 
them.  We  and  the  children  go  a  great 
deal  also,  whenever  we  can  spare  the 
time.  We  have  an  aifto,  as  well  as 
horses. 

This  is  the  Jolly  pprt  of  our  life,  but 
we  have  something  to  do  besides  going 
and  fun  all  the  time,  for  we  have  to 
make  our  living.  We  have  four  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  16  to  22 — ^two  boys 
and  two  girls.  They  have  always  been 
given  a  share  in  the  farm  and  so  paid 
for  working.  All  but  the  youngest  have 
been  graduated  from  the  high  school 
near  us,  and  the  boys  each  have  taken 
a  course  in  an  agricultural  college.  They 
are  all  at  home  and  contented,  for  each, 
having  a  certain  share,  is  doing  w#l 
financially, 

I  would  say  the  only  way  to  hold  them 
to  farm  life,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  have 
the  parents  prosperous,  to  make  every- 
thing as  pleasant  as  possible  for  them 
and  to  do  as  well,  financially,  as  possi- 
ble for  them.  It,  is  very  reasonable  to 
expect  that  if  they  do  not  have  any  good 
times  or  are  lacking  in  money,  they  will 
want  to  leave,  and  who  can  blame  them? 


M.  G.  B.,  E.  fitroudsburg-,  Pa. — Every 
farm  home  should  have  a  "den"  or  pri- 
vate room  for  the  children.  If  the  house 
is  small  the  attic  can  be  fitted  up  for 
this  purpose.  Their  playthings,  curios, 
etc,  can  be  kept  there,  and  parents 
should  see  that  the  children's  duties  al- 
low abiple  time  and  opportunity  for 
their  enjoyment  of  the  apartment  set 
aside  for  them. 

There  should  be  a  story  hour  in  every 
home  for  the  younger  children,  and  a 
reading  circle  for  the  older  members  of 
the  family,  where  each  one  takes  part. 
The  family  council  does  much  toward 
helping  the  boys  and  girls  take  a  greater 
Interest  in  the  farm. 

Provide  vacations  for  the  boy  and 
girl.  This  may  seem  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terest of  the  work.  Many  farmers  seem 
to  think  the  children  are  for  the  sake  of 
work.  Are  they,  or  is  the  work  for  the 
sake  of  the  children? 

Boys*  and  girls'  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized in  each  school  district  in  our  county. 
In  the  fall  "Rural  Life  Day"  is  observed 
In  each  township.  First,  second  and 
third  prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, all  garden  vegetables,  sewing, 
bread,  cake,  pies,  jelly,  fowls,  animals, 
etc.  Prize  winners  are  given  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  their  produce  to  the 
county  institute,  where  prizes  are  award- 


ed by  the  banks  of  the  county.  Prizes 
are  also  given  for  the  l«st  essays  on 
farm  subjects. 

For  the  summer  we  are  planning  to 
have  school  gardens,  play  festivals  and 
cow  and*  horse  judging  contests.  Some 
time  during  April  fifty  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  county  are  to  receive  pure- 
bred calves.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
there  is  to  be  a  sale  of  these  heifers  and 
whatever  they  bring,  above  the  original 
price,  will  go  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
raised  them. 


Mrs.  P.  M.  6.,  Ovenfork)  Ky.  —  To 
make  the  children  take  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the- farm  we  make  them  feel  thajt 
they  are  partners  in  our  little  "firm," 
and  that  the  farm  could  not  possibly  be 
a  success  without  the  help  ot  each*  child. 
They  aro  never  "made"  to  do  things.  We 
always  politely  ask  if  they  can  do  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  or  go  on  an  errand, 
and  they  fairly  jump  at  the  chance  to 
help.  They  are  never  paid  for  work 
they  do,  unless  we  should  otherwise  have 
to  hire  some  one  else  to  do  it.  They 
gladly  help  with  the  housework  an4 
chores  to  get  mamma  to  hear  their  les» 
sons.  Their  waking  hours  are  about 
equally  divided  between  study,  work  and 
play. 

They  are  given  a  share  in  all  the  gar^ 
den.  crops  they  help  to  make  and  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  their  produce  and  spend  the 
money  as  they  wish,  which  I  notice  they 
never  spend  f'oolishly.  Last  summer  I 
ordered  five  sittings  of  pure-bred  R.  I. 
Red  eggs.  The  little  girls  were  po  much 
interested  in  them  that  I  gave  each  a 
sitting  and  now  they  have  one  fine 
rooster  and  five  pullets  each.  They  are 
allowed  to  help  when  we  are  setting  fine 
nursery  stock  arid  are  given  a  few  trees 
for  their  very  own.  They  piek  up  apples, 
and  pick  berries  and  we  let  them  sell 
part  of  them  if  we  tiave  more  than  we 
need.  We  have  learned  by  experience 
that  children  like  fruit,  so  have  planted 
for  ours  quite  a  variety.  We  have  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries,  ser- 
viceberry,-  mulberry,  plums,  cherries* 
peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  apples. 

Our  children  are  small  now  and  easily 
amused ;  with  nice  food  and  clot  Jng, 
good  books  to  read,  and  plenty  of  time 
for  play  they  are  happy.  In  our  com- 
munity no  effort  at  all  is  made  for  keep- 
ing the  young,  people  contented  Vfi\Jti 
farm  life.  The  boys  drift  away  to  the 
nUnes  and  the-  girls  marry  before  they 
have  half  finished  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. But  with  all  odds  against  us  we 
believe  we  can  keep  our  children  at 
home. 


Mrs.  K.  8.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y. — ^To 
create  in  our  children  a  genuine  love  for 
farm  life»we  ourselves  must  be  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  advantages  of  our 
surroundings.  We  must  appreciate  not 
only  our  home  and  calling,  but  our 
neighors  and  our  community  in  general. 
In  the  inevitable  hours  of  weariness  and 
discouragement  we  must  _uard  our  lips 
that  MO  chance,  to-be-r9gretted  remark 
shall  cause  the  seeds  of  discontent  to 
spring  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  folks. 
Undue  homage  is  often  paid  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  city  friends,  und  their  strug- 
gles and  hardships  wholly  ignored.  This 
creates  a  deep  impression  upon  the  chil- 
dren. To  present  a  good  appearance  is 
normal  and  commendable.  An  attrac- 
tive home,  becoming  and  suitable  cloth- 
ing, a  creditable  turnout,  be  it  car  or 
carriage,  are  all  within  the  rights  of 
young  and  old,  and  to  the  young  the 
lack  of  them  amounts  to  misery. 

The  teaching  of  domestig.  art  in  our 
schools  is  a  boon  in  the  accomplishments 
of  tasteful  homes  and  dress  at  moderate 
expenditure.  Delightful  efTects  are  pro- 
duced with  little  money  if  one  but  knows 
how,  and  vice  versa.  Let  the  young  peo- 
ple share  in  the  planning  of  home,  gar- 
den, crops,  etc.  A  share  in  8ti)ck,  poul- 
try, bees,  fruit — something  all  their  own 
to  profit  by  the  income,  will  prove  a 
strong  factor  in  keeping  them  on  the 
farm.  Give  them  a  season  at  a  good 
agricultural  school,  if  possible,  A  doc- 
tor, lawyer  or  dentist  would  reap  little 
success  as  an  apprentice  alone.  Is  not 
farming  as  worttiy  of  brain  effort? 


R«C.  U.  8.  Pat.  Of. 

The  Coat  of  Preparedness 

You've  wished  a  hundred  times  for  a  coat  like  this.  It  it  the 
fof  wet,  cold,  inclement  weather — all  seasons — year  after  year.  Whsfl 
yoii  buy  a  Raynster,  ycHi  are  sure  of  gejitting  something  dependable. 
Choose  either  the  coat  illustrated,  with  its  doable  texture,  heavy  rubbef 
proofing  and  sewed,  cemented  and  strapped  seams,  or  a  lighter  single 
texture  coat  with  rubber  lining,  or  a  rubb€»r  surface  coat.  Also  auto 
cpAta.  Raynsters  are  made  in  varieyd  styles  and  fabrics,  some  for  dreM. 
wear.    You  will  be  able  to  find  a  Raynster  to  meet  your  need  exactly. 

,  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  a  Raynater,  writ*  to  the  address  below 
and  we  will  tell  you  where  they  can  be  obuined.  Ask  for  interesting  booklet, 
showing  many  styles  of  Raynsters  for  work  and  for  dress. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


(CLOTHING  DIVISION) 


NEW  YORK 


"We  Like  Your  Coffee 

Very  Much  Indeed'' 

Many  caatomera  tbroaghout  PennaylTaala,  N«w  York 
and  other  Stataa  tutTe  valuntarlly  wrtttao  thA  they 
never  tasted  ooflTee  so  good  aa 

REIiyS  NO.  7  COFFEE 

This  is  not  surprisinfc  becauae  our  coflTee  In  different 
from  any  sold  in  the  utaited  Btetea.  The  aecrf-t  in  in  the 
way  It  is  roaatod  and  aured,  ellmiDattnc  all  objectiom- 
able  features  af  the  berry.  Econonaical  too,  becaoaa 
there  are  from  19  to  IS  extra  cm|m  to  the  pound.  Three 
pounds  seat  anywiieraon  receipt  of  One  boUar, 

Statm  wholo,  ground  or  pmlomrixmd. 

C  K.  REID  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HjrgiaBic  Coffa*  RoAstara 
1  aaa  Filbert  street  Philaulelphia 


80  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  yon 
away  from  washboard  drude- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  waRhliiK 
drugs  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  Laborious  proceaa.  See  how 
It  Heems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  information, 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

8100  ELWatar  St„  Srracuaa.  N.  Y. 


SAVE    10    CENTS    A    POUND  USING 

GILLIES 

BROKEN 


COFFEE 


fRoa  WHOitsAttn  direct 

SMAIX  and  broken  besnx  of 
regular  86r  Coffee.    6  (onndn 
delivered    Fr««  within    300 
mllen,  lo  pounds  delivered  with- 
in loao  miles.    Hatisfartlon  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 


■••■  ar  9rmmm4 


GILLIES  C«FFEE  C«,.  23S-2S9  Waskliiftan  St..  11.1. 

»:«tah)i»h«d  77   T<«ri 


MICH     GRADE  [^  C     "1  /\ 

WALL  PAPER  D  mjll: 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  TODAY 


Buy  Your  Wall  Paper 
At  Factory  Prices 

The  greatest  wall  paper  bargains  in  the 
world— equal  in  beauty  and  appearance  to 
2S-oent  and  60-oent  gradea.  Have  a  beauti- 
ful home  at  small  coat — a  home  that  looka 
aa  well  inaide  as  a  maoaion,  ▲  few  spa- 
daltiea  at  15c.,  20c.  and  25c.  per  roll. 

CataloiT  of  new  dealgns  sent  free 
—writ*'  for  it  tcMlay.  Orders  over|4 
shipped  preimld  within  300  milea. 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Co. 
Dwt.  O.     Ubarty  ki%^      rittakarc.  Fa. 


Save  money  on  roofing-^send  now 
for  special  sheet  of  bargains— start- 
ing with  69c  a  roll.  Every  roll  backed 
by  our  $10,000  guarantee  of  money- 
back -if- not -satisfied.  Many  thoua* 
ands  of  rolls  of  our  roofing  are  giving 
satisfaction  all  over  the  country. 
Write  now  for  H>ccial  bulletin  of 
quality  bargains. 

MAMFAcrncif'  tmn  e«. 

St  s  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Q^E^. 
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If  they  wish  to  try  their  wings  in  the 
city  a  trial  is  the  best  cure.  Assure  them 
of  a  warm  welcome  home,  and  ten  to  one 
the  thought  of  the  crocuses  they  planted, 
bursting  the  soil,  or  the  ripening  apples, 
will  be  stronger  than  the  lure  of  the  city. 

The  Grange  is  doing  a  great  work  here 
for  the  young  folks,  awakening  interest 
in  scientific  methods  and  providing 
healthful  amusement  the  year  round, 
and  cultivating  community  spirit  in  gen- 
eral. 


Miss  E.  G.,  Enon  Valley,  Pa.— As  a 
teacher  in  the  public  school  life,  I  am 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  things  that 
interest  children  of  public  school  aga 
Our  agriculture  class  is  one  opportunity 
that  I  have  to  emphasize  the  possibili- 
ties for  young  farmers  of  the  present 
time.  In  this  I  take  great  pleasure,  as 
I.' myself,  enjoy  farm  life  and  enjoy  see- 
i?'.g  others  participate  in  it.  Taking 
them  as  a  group,  I  try  to  impress  deeply 
upon  their  minds  the  subject  of  home 
gardening.  Under  this  subject  we  must 
v.eave  in  the  requirements  of  plant  life 
rnd  a  careful  study  of  destuuctive  weeds. 
First,  to  recognize  them  when  seen,  and 
&)so  the  best  methods  for  their  destruc- 
tion. Along  the  same  line  comes  the 
subject  of  home  flowers.  In  this  I  make 
an  attempt  to  keep  within  the  range  of 
flowers  that  are  easily  cared  for,  so  that 
good  results  will  be  obtained,  and  thus 
prevent  discouragements.  In  our  work 
this  spring  I  sent  for  enough  seeds,  of 
various  kinds,  to  supply  each  pupil.  In 
my  estimation,  nothing  seems  to  create 
interest  quite  so  readily  as  giving  the 
boy  or  girl  some  small  article  that  they 
can  call  their  own,  to  start  with.  Also 
profltable  interest  is  obtained  in  the 
study  of  birds,  and  the  protection  due 
to  them,  along  with  the  building  of  bird 
houses. 

Our  community  is  one  of  many  social 
functions,  of  whifh  the  Grange  proves  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting.  We  now 
have  about  two  hundred  members  in  our 
Grange.  Many  contests  of  corn  growing, 
etc.,  are  carried  on,  which  is  beneflcial, 
and  something  in  which  both  young  and 
old  may  participate. 


Mrs.  R.  C.  MeW.,  Homer  City,  Pa. — 
Why  will  our  children  leave  the  farm? 
There  are  no  two  cases  where  the  same 
answer  could  be  applied — different  na- 
tures to  deal  with,  different  home  en- 
vironment, and  that  primitive  life  of  the 
animal  to  be  subdued  and  civilized,  as 
it  were.  I  believe  from  the  time  the 
children  are  able  to  toddla  along  to  feed 
the  chickens  and  pull  up  your  choice 
plants  in  the  garden  you  should  give 
them  a  share  in  your  work.  How  proud- 
ly they  will  speak  of  "my  chicken,"  "my 
garden,"  etc.,  before  they  can  speak 
plainly;  as  they  grow  older  increase  this 
interest.  What  boy  is  so  proud  as  the 
one  who  can  claim  as  his  own  a  blue 
ribboned  colt  at  the  county  fair?  Or 
what  daughter  is  more  to  be  envied 
than  one  whose  mother  can  say,  "That 
Is  Mary's  bread  or  cake,"  or  "Mary 
raised  these  chickens  or  that  heifer." 

Do  not  bind  the  boys  and  girls  at 
home;  go  with  them,  make  one  of  a 
merry  sledding  party,  or  fill  in  at  tennis. 
Don't  get  old  and  fogy.  Act  so  they 
will  proudly  say:  "Come,  boys,  I  want 
you  to  meet  my  father"  or  "my  mother." 
This  comradeship  wins  aalf  the  battle. 

Further,  do  not  confine  them  to  out 
of  doors.  In  rainy  weather  or  the  long, 
cold  winter  months  show  your  hospi- 
tality. If  young  folks  do  not  find  recre- 
ation at  home  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
leave  that  home  and  find  It  elsewhere. 
Youth  calls  to  youth  the  world  over. 

In  our  community  the  Grange  Is  a 
great  help  in  both  a  social  and  educa- 
tional way  to  young  and  old.  With  our 
literary  societies,  oyster  buppers  and  pie 
socials  in  winter,  and  picnics,  corn  roasts 
anl  outings  in  summer  there  is  a  never- 
ending  source  of  enjoyment.  The  ques- 
tion I  would  ask  is  why  should  they  go 
to  the  city? 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  Coll«ge,  Pa.— In  or- 
der to  have  children  take  an  Interest  in 
farm  life  I  think  the  two  most  important 
things  are,  first,  to  make  the  home  so 
pleasant  that  they  will  feel  that  there 
is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where 
they  can  enjoy  a  like  amount  of  good 
times;  and  second,  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  farm. 

The  first  can  be  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing a  cheerful,  comfortably  furnished 
house,  no  part  of  which  is  too  good  for 
use.  Have  magazines,  books,  pictures, 
music  and  g&mes.  A  talking  machine  Is 
a   good    entertainer,   not   only   for   the 


family,  but  when  the  neighbor's  children 
come  as  well.  If  the  riecords  are  judi- 
ciously selected  It  will  help  to  instill  a 
love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  best  In 
music,  as  well  as  merely  entertain. 

The  second  can  best  be  done  by  hav- 
ing some  definite  work  for  each  child, 
for  which  they  shall  not  only  be  re- 
sponsible, but  from  which  they  shall  de- 
rive the  rewards.  Of  course,  this  will  be 
aside  from  the  daily  chores  which  he  or 
she  is  expected  to.  contribute  to  the 
family  work.  But  we  all  like  to  work 
with  an  end  in  view,  and  to  feel  that  our 
work  will  really  pay  us. 

In  my  community  Individuals  are 
working  along  these  lines.  I>ast  year 
the  young  people  were  invited  to  some 
central  place,  and  overseen  by  an  older 
person,  for  games  and  general  good 
times.  There  are  so  many  simple,  jolly 
affairs,  such  as  corn  roasts,  marshmal- 
low  toasts,  etc.,  with  games,  songs  and 
story  telling  for  entertainment  that  it 
seems  a  pity  that  every  community  does 
not  have  at  least  one  person  who  Is  In- 
terested enough  In  the  young  people  to 
plan  such  things  for  them. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— Our  11- 
year-old  boy  has  one  of  the  best  corners 
of  the  garden  for  his  own  and  raises 
vegetables  for  the  school  exhibits  at  the 
fair.  He  exhibited  vegetables,  school 
work,  baskets,  bird  houses,  etc.,  at  our 
county  fair  and  at  a  town  fair  last  fall 
and  won  $26  worth  of  premiums.  He 
also  raised  two  barrels  of  Potato  onion 
sets  last  year,  for  which  he  received  $16. 
He  has  traps  for  fall  and  winter  trap- 
ping. With  his  school  work  and  lessons 
In  music,  the  chores  he  helps  with  most 
of  the  time  and  all  the  extras  he  has  un- 
der way,  he  is  a  very  busy  boy.  He  loves 
reading  and  we  take  care  that  he  has  a 
good  assortment  of  nature  books,  books 
on  pioneer  life,  hunting,  scouting  and 
the  many  kinds  of  roughing  it  that  boys 
like.  He  has  some  nice  pets,  including 
a  collie,  and  the  use  of  a  beautiful  pony 
in  winter.  A  little  girl  on  a  neighboring 
farm,  to  whom  it  belongs,  only  uses  It  In 
warm  weather.  It  seems  an  Ideal  ar- 
rangement, as  I  believe  he  really  enjoys 
It  more  than  he  would  If  he  had  It  all 
the  time. 

Our  boy  had  always  lived  In  the  city 
until  two  years  ago.  Now  he  has  to  be 
coaxed  to  go  back  to  It  for  even  a  day. 
There  are  so  many  worth  while  things 
to  do  In  the  country,  with  a  chance  to 
enter  Into  all  the  activities  of  the  farm 
life,  while  In  the  city  a  boy's  boundless 
energy  Is  so  bottled  up  for  lack  of  safe 
outlets.  We  see  that  he  has  all  the  money 
that  he  rightly  earns,  and  we  are  not  too 
strict  in  saying  how  he  shall  spend  It, 
though  he  is  fast  learning  to  make  his 
bank  account  grow.  1  am  sure  that  It 
Is  not  just  that  the  life  suits  this  par- 
ticular boy — other  boy  friends  who  visit 
him  for  days  at  a  time  seem  to  like  It 
so  much  better  than  the  city.  The  only 
thing  we  miss  for  him  Is  the  city  schools, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  better  rural 
schools. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La.  —  We 
have  only  one  bey  and  he  is  a  great 
lorer  of  nature.  Anything  beautiful,  a 
rosy  cloud,  a  new  fiower,  a  rainbow,  or  a 
bright  sunset  never  falls  to  call  forth 
his  admiration.  Ever  since  he  was  a 
little  tot  he  has  had  a  garden  which  he 
has  been  permitted  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate as  he  pleased.  This  has  been  en- 
larged each  year  as  he  has  grown  older, 
until  now,  at  sixteen,  he  has  about  half 
an  acre.  He  gets  all  the  proceeds,  which 
he  spends  as  he  likes.  We  have  a  home 
canning  outfit  and  he  and  I  put  up  all 
the  vegetables  we  cannot  sell  profitably. 
I  allow  him  a  fair  price  for  all  his  goods 
used  at  home. 

Two  years  ago  he  bought  a  pair  of 
I.  R.  ducks.  From  these  he  has  raised 
quite  a  flock,  besides  having  sold  several 
dollars  worth  of  breeding  stock  and  eggs. 
He  has  a  cheap  ledger  and  Is  taught  to 
keep  a  strict  account  of  all  he  spends 
and  makes.  If  we  owned  land  he  should 
have  an  orchard,  would  be  permitted  to 
select  the  varieties  to  plant  and  care 
for  the  trees,  and  keep  his  poultry  In 
connection. 

There  Is  no  neighborhood  diversion  of 
the  right  kind,  not  even  a  Sunday  school 
within  easy  reach.  When  we  feel  the 
need  of  a  holiday  we  go  to  the  river  for 
a  picnic  or  to  fish.  Sometimes  we  get 
some  of  the  neighbors  to  go  with  us. 
which  increases  the  pleasure  of  the  trip. 
I  have  made  a  confidant  and  companion 
of  the  boy.  I  work,  study  and  plan  to 
make  home  the  most  attractive  place  for 
him  and  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
fondest  expectation. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


In  reply  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  W.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs.  L.  F.,  Tennessee,  says  that 
her  home-made  yeast  makes  good  bread. 
Her  method  Is:  For  one  quart  of  yeast 
take  six  nice,  large  Irish  potatoes,  peel 
and  boil.  Remove  the  water  and  mash 
until  entirely  free  from  all  lumps.  Also 
boil  one-third  teacupful  of  hope  In  1  pint 
of  water;  s+raln  the  water  and  pour  It 
Into  the  potatoes.  Also  add  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  salt  and  one 
tablespoonf  ul  of  flour,  with  enough  water 
to  dissolve  these.  Add  to  the  potatoes 
and  let  all  come  to  a  boll.  Then  cool. 
When  cool  add  one  cake  of  fresh  yeast. 
Put  in  a  can  or  glass  jar  and  put  in  a 
cool  place.  For  six  loaves  of  bread  take 
one  teacupful  of  yeast.  Any  one  who 
carefully  follows  these  directions  is 'sure 
to  have  good  yeast. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  M.,  Tiiinols,  asks:  "Will 
some  one  please  tell  me  how  hominy  is 
made  at  home?" 


Mrs.  S.  P.  H.,  New  Jersey,  tells  us,  in 
reply  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  P.,  New  York,  that 
she  cleans  ordinary  straw  hats  this  way: 
"After  brushing  It  thoroughly  I  dip   it 


into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  in 
which  I  have  put  a  tablespoonful  of  am- 
monia. When  I  remove  the  hat,  after 
it  has  been  thoroughly  soaked,  I  cover 
it  with  a  thin  layer  of  sulphur.  When 
the  hat  Is  dry  I  brush  the  sulphur  off 
with  a  stiff  brush  and  the  hat  appears 
fresh  and  new." 

Evidently  some  of  our  readers  are 
considering  the  prospects  of  earning 
money  by  turning  some  of  the  surplus 
farm  products  into  cash.  Won't  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  along  these 
lines  answer  these  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  readers? 

Mrs.  C.  S.  W.,  New  Jersey,  writes: 
"How  much  should  I  charge  for  my 
medium  sized  glasses  of  apple  jelly? 
Would  larger  or  smaller  glasses  sell  bet- 
ter and  is  it  right  to  ask  the  same  price 
for  all  kinds  of  jelly?" 

From  Mrs.  H.  A.  B.,  Maryland,  we 
have  a  letter  asking:  "What  kind  of 
printed  labels  will  It  be  best  for  me  to 
buy  for  the  canned  goods  I  expect  to 
put  up  for  sale?" 

Mrs.  A.  B.  R.,  Delaware,  aska  us: 
"Does  It  pay  to  use  glass  jars  when  can- 
ning for  market,  and  what  kind?  How 
much  more  do  I  receive  than  for  the 
same  quantity  of  my  product  in  tin 
cans?" 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


8271 — .I>adle.s'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  .30  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  Any  of  the  pretty 
striped  materials  can  be  used  to  make  this 
waist  with  collar  and  cuflTs  of  plain  goods. 

8237. — Children's  rompers.  Cut  In  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.  Garment  may  be  made 
with  or  without  smocking  and  with  round 
or  square  neck. 

«255 — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  16.  18 
and  20  years.  The  tvalst  and  skirt  are 
separate  and  the  skirt  Is  cut  In  one  piece  and 
Is  gathered  at  a  slightly  raised  waist  line. 

82;«> — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to  14 
years.  The  dress  has  a  separate  waist  and 
closes  at  the  front ;  skirt  Is  cut  In  two  pieces. 

82«8 — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
42    inches   bust    measure.      Linen,    madras  or 


crepe  de  chine  can  be  used  to  make  this  waist. 

8238 — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  has  rag- 
Ian  sleeves  In   long  or  short  length. 

824B — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  32 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  in 
four  gores  and  has  a  slightly  raised  waist  line. 

H2ft4. — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4.  6, 
8  and  10  years.  The  dres9  is  cut  in  one  piece 
and  closes  at  the  baik. 

8272 — Toadies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  32 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
four  gores  and  has  a  slightly  raised  waist  line. 

8203 — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
40  inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  Is  cut  in 
one  piece  and  the  sleeves  may  t>e  long  or 
short. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  ■■ 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
•  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"- which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  WiU  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  w« 
win  send  a  copy  of  the  latcct  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  FARMBR.  PHILADBLPHIA.  PA. 


Other  People's  Business 

(Continued  from  page  158) 

t,rl8ed  admiration.  Persia  in  a  fury  was 
^ilnct  a  handsome  woman. 
*^He  went  back  to  his  chair,  a  trifle  un- 
!f!in  as  to  the  next  move.  He  had 
^'''nt  «  ?tudy  of  women,  too,  but  this 
runtry  dressmaker  baffled  him  for  the 
moment.  Her  heated  defense  oi  h  s  pic 
!?,r?  would  have  suggested  a  concluslor 
flattering  to  his  vanity  had  it  not  been 
*'^"*;     r„«^„crrnniis  fact  that  seemingly 


for  the  incongruous  fact  that  seemingly 
anger  was  directed  against  himself. 


would"have  suggested^a  conclusion 

t( 
t 

Ther''e"w^  a"plquant  flavor  to  the  situa- 
tion gratifying  to  his  epicure's  taste 

'It's  good  of  you  to  stand  up  for  a  fel- 
low Persls.  You  always  were  kind- 
iuarted  I  remember.  But  really  Isn't 
this  stretching  charity  too  far?  Such  a 
rube  Is  meant  to  iSe  laughed  at.  There  s 
nothing  else  to  do  with  him.  And  to 
think  that  he  and  I  were  one  only— let's 
gee   how  many  years  has  it  been?" 

"We  won't  talk  about  that  picture  any 

"^  He  regarded  her  humorously  through 
the  haze  of  smoke.    "And  why  not?" 

"He's  a  friend  of  mine.  I  don't  care  to 
have  him  laughed  at!" 

"But  you  forget  my  relation  to  the 
gentleman,  my  dear  Persls.  If  any  one 
Ehould  be  sensitive,  it  surely  Is  I." 

"You've  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  Per- 
Bis  declared,  biting  off  her  words  in  pep- 
pery mouthfuls.  "You're  as  much  of  a 
etranger  to  him  as  you  are  to  me.  We'll 
just  let  him  alone.  There's  things 
enough  to  talk  about,  I  should  hope, 
without  making  fun  of  that  poor  boy." 
"Suppose  I  give  you  one  of  my  late 
photographs  in  exchange  for  the  cherub 
with  the  curly  looks." 
"I  don't  want  it." 

Justin  was  a  trifle  taken  aback.  He 
had  hardly  made  the  offer  before  he  had 
accused  himself  of  Indiscretion.  To  be 
Bure  Persls  was  taking  a  very  proper  at- 
titude. She  showed  no  Inclination  to 
presume  on  the  sentimental  phase  of 
their  former  acquaintance.  She  had 
said  distinctly  that  they  were  strangers. 
And  yet  it  was  as  well  to  be  guarded. 
The  bluntness  of  her  retort  gave  him 
an  almost  rueful  conviction  of  the  need- 
lessness  of  caution. 

The  flame  of  Persls'  anger  had  burned 
itself  out  almost  immediately,  bujt  the 
red  embers  still  glowed  In  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheeks  were  hot.  She  changed  the 
subject  with  no  pretense  at  finesse:  "You 
Been  Minerva  Leveridge  yet?" 

'1  don't  seem  to  recall  any  one  of  that 
name." 

"She  was  Minerva  Bacon,  and  she  mar- 
ried Joe  Leveridge,  old  Doctor  Whitely's 
nephew.  You  must  remember  him.  Quiet 
tort  of  boy  with  a  cast  In  his  eye." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  remember  the  fellow  now. 
His  name  was  Leveridge,  was  It?" 

"Yes.  He  died  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
He  left  Minerva  comf'tably  fixed,  Judg- 
ing from  the  mourning  she  wore.  When 
a  widow's  crepe  veil  reaches  to  her  heels 
it's  pretty  sure  her  husband  left  her 
pome  life  Insurance.  You  been  to  the 
Sinclalrs'  yet?" 

"Why,  yea."  Justin  looked  a  little 
guilty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
found  time  to  drop  in  to  see  Annabel 
more  than  once.  "I  met  Mrs.  Sinclair 
on  the  street  near  the  hotel  one  after- 
noon, and  she  asked  me  to  call." 

"That's  why  she  was  in  such  a  hurry 
for  the  net,"  thought  Persls.  Aloud  she 
said:  "Her  DIantha  is  an  awfully  pretty 
girl,  as  much  of  a  belle  as  ever  her 
mother  was." 

"No?  I  haven't  happened  to  see  the 
girl,  but  it's  hard  to  think  of  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair as  the  mother  of  •  grown 
daughter." 

Ware  realized  with  amazement  that 
be  would  not  again  be  allowed  to  broach 
the  subject  of  the  photograph.  He  had 
that  fondness  for  playing  with  fire  which 
EC  frequently  sin-vlves  In  the  adults  of 
both  sexes,  and  he  gave  the  conversa- 
tion a  semi-sentimental  twist  more  than 
once,  only  to  be  brought  back  sharply 
to  practicalities  by  the  lady  in  gray. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Persls  meant  to 
be  mistress  of  the  situation. 

"I  shall  see  you  very  soon  again,*'  he 
jaid,  as  he  shook  hands  for  good  night. 
He  would  probably  have  said  this  In  any 
case,  such  consolatory  assurances  being 
instinctive  with  him,  but  for  a  wonder  he 
meant  it  He  had  looked  forward  to  this 
meeting  with  reluctance  and  had  only 
made  the  call  because  even  his  compla- 
cent conscience  had  assured  him  that  to 
omit  It  would  be  Inexcusable.  And  vir- 
tue had  been  unexpectedly  rewarded.  He 
had  enjoyed  himself.*  He  wanted  to  call 
again. 


"Good  night,"  said  Persia,  and  neglect- 
ed to  assure  him  of  her  pleasure  in  the 
anticipation  of  his  speedy  return.  She 
withdrew  her  hand.  "Good  night,"  she 
repeated.  And  If  she  recalled  their  last 
parting  In  that  very  room,  she  was  not 
sure  whether  the  contrast  was  a  ground 
for  laughter  or  for  tears. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

'TWIXT   THE    CUP    AND   THE   LIP. 

The  night  following  Justin  Ware's 
visit,  Persis  slept  as  soundly  as  a  tired 
child.  It  was  not  that  the  interview  had 
relieved  her  apprehensions  nor  In  any 
way  set  her  mind  at  rest,  but  after  pro- 
longed uncertainty,  even  the  realization 
of  one's  worst  forebodings  may  come  as 
a  relief.  She  slept  late  and  rose  more 
weary  than  when  she  went  to  bed.  Yet 
in  spite  of  that  numbing  sense  of  lassi- 
tude which  clung  like  weights  to  her 
limbs,  and  for  all  her  -unaccustomed 
aversion  to  the  thought  of  work,  she 
knew  her  battle  was  won.  Never  again 
would  she  watch ^and  llsleh  and  strangle 
at  their  birth,  poor  futile  prayers  for 
some  assurance  that  a  man's  heart  was 
still  hers. 

As  if  some  evil  spell  had  been  broken, 
she  recalled  with  pangs  of  self-reproach 
various  duties  she  had  neglected.  In  her 
unwonted  self-absorption.  She  had  not 
even  kept'her  promise  to  Doctor  Ballard 
to  see  his  obdurate  patient.  Persls  real- 
ized how  completely  she  had  regained 
her  poise  when  she  chuckled  over  the 
plan  which  had  suggested  Itself  as  she 
listened  to  Doctor  Ballard's  diagnosis  of 
Mrs.  Richards'  aliment. 

"I'm  so  kind  of  headachy  and  restless 
that  my  sewing's  bound  to  be  a  fizzle.  I'll 
run  In  to  see  Charlotte  this  afternoon. 
It's  a  shame  I  haven't  been  there  before. 
Don't  know  what  the  doctor'll  think 
of  me." 

Considering  that  she  was  merely  plan- 
ning a  little  friendly  call  on  a  sick 
neighbor,  Persia  made  her  toilet  with 
surprising  care.  In  putting  up  her  hair 
she  again  selected  Annabel  Sinclair  as 
a  model.  She  donned  the  gray  crepe,  a 
startling  Innovation,  for  In  Clematis  to 
wear  a  new  dress  on  week-days,  for  any 
occasion  less  important  than  a  wedding 
or  a  funeral,  argued  constitutional  ex- 
travagance. As  a  final  step  in  her 
preparation  she  rubbed  her  cheeks  vio- 
lently with  a  rough  crash  !towel,  the  re- 
sulting brilliant  complexion  succfessf  ully 
obliterating  all  traces  of  weariness,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  anxious  days  and 
haunted  nights.  And  then  with  a  Jauutl- 
ness  remarkable  under  the  circum- 
stances, Persls  departed,  resolved  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  distract  the  thoughts 
of  Mrs.  Nelson  Richards  from  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  reserved  ai>artment  in  the 
Heavenly  mansions. 

Charlotte  Richards  had  always  been 
a  pretty  woman  of  that  ethereal  type  of 
beauty  that  Is  not  noticeably  diminished 
by  fragility.  Persls,  looking  her  over, 
estimated  that  the  thirty  pounds  the 
doctor  had  credited  her  with  losing  had 
been  appreciably  increased  since  ho  had 
made  his  appeal  for  aid.  At  the  same 
time,  the  dressmaker  admitted  with 
grudging  admiration  the  effectiveness  of 
the  picture  the  invalid  presented  as  she 
lay  back  In  her  rocklng-chalr,  bright- 
colored  pillows  heaped  about  her,  a  slen- 
der figure  In  black,  the  wide  blue  eyes 
matched  by  the  blue  veins  In  the  tem- 
ples, and  with  violet  ehadows  below.  In 
the  bright,  prosaic  little  sitting-room 
she  looked  as  out  of  place  as  a  Raphael'H 
cherub  In  a  kindergarten,  a  creature  un- 
mistakably belonging  to  another  sphere. 

"Dear  Persls,"  breathed  Mrs.  Richards, 
and  extended  a  transparent  hand.  "You'll 
forgrive  my  not  getting  up,"  she  added 
gently. 

"Don't  mention  it."  Persls*  ringing 
tones  had  a  heartiness  which  seemed 
plebian  contrasted  with  Mrs.  Richards' 
subdued  murmurs.  "You  look  the  picture 
of  comfort  in  that  big  chair.  I'd  bate  to 
have  you  disturb  yourself." 

The  faintest  Imaginable  shadow  cross- 
ed the  other's  face. 

"I  have  very  little  strength,  Persis. 
Day  by  day  I  am  growing  weaker.  But 
don't  think  I  am  complaining.  I  am 
quite  happy  as  I  He  here  picturing  Um 
glories  of  the   New  Jerusalem." 

"I've  found  that  rare  beef  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  that  kind  of 
thoughts,"  responded  Persis.  "I  buy  tbe 
round  and  scrape  it.  You  can  take  it 
raw  if  it's  Ice  cold,  but  I  like  It  b«it 
made  Into  a  ball  and  Just  scorched  on 
both  sides,  enough  to  beat  it  through." 

The  invalid's  smile  was  distinctly 
superior. 

"Tou  are  trying  to  encourage  mo.  For* 


aia,  but  you  kavt>  uurMud  too  luatiy  of 
the  stck  not  to  sea  thHt  Vm  v«>ry  uimir 
the  river.  Rarthly  rtmuHll*^  «!'<>  of  nu 
avail. "  declared  Mr»,  itli  h»v»d»4.  \vhi»  hwd 
thtJ  eonstltutloaal  ImttpmUy  uf  iuiuU)«r« 
less  people  to  Hpt^uK  uf  dttuth  uutt  (h«« 
hereafter,  and  yot  rtMUHtu  hIuu»1»»  wud 
unaffected.  "But  I  do  not  fti\<l  «>»»' 
thoutfht  deprosBlng,  F»r  from  It.  My 
heart  la  light  when  I  think  ut  tho  Juys 
that  await  mo."  , 

"I  didn't  know  but  on  yuur  hunlmnd'w 
account  you'd  feel  llHo  in»vHln« »»»  wffuri." 
Mrs.  Ulchardu  HiKhtul. 
"Poor  Nelson!  Yt»H,  my  ht^url  bltn^dM 
when  I  think  of  NeUuu  W\  In  bin  \u\u^ 
linuss.  But  It  won't  bn  for  lung.  lU 
will  soon  follow  me." 

Persis  elevated  \wv  bi'owt. 
"Well,  no,  OluuU>(hi.  Don't  d»MH»lv« 
yourself  about  that.  Nelson  will  r«"  I 
your  going,  and  for  a  ttm«  ht^'U  \n\\v  nu 
Bomothlng  ten  lblt>.  But  t\»  won'l  dl«'  uf 
it.  He  comet  of  good  long-Uvml  stork, 
Nelson  does,  and  tnouffh  htt'M  wu  boy, 
he's  likely  got  twonly-Ovt*  or  (hlrly  y»»«in 
ahead  of  him.  And  that  brInKN  me 
around  to  what  wam  In  my  mtnd  whmt 
I  came  over." 

She  relapsed  into  ifUoncA,  Ht\u1ylntf  a 
figure  In  the  carpet,  and  4«iHHirt^ntly  not 
quite  certain  how  to  coutlnuo.  "WmII?" 
questioned  Mm.  HichardM,  and  for  Iha 
first  time  during  the  Interview  (littrn  was 
a  querulous  note  In  hur  vuloo. 

"It's  about  NelHou'w  future.  Of  (uiursA, 
as  far  as  you'ro  oonotrntd,  tht>rt>'i  no 
reason  to  worry.  Tbero's  uotnw  folkn 
that  are  naturally  con«(ltutm1  (o  ciiloy 
Heaven,  and  there's  oth»rs  who  »>•  nm  id 
belong  to  this  earth.  NtlMOtt's  ont«  Mtul 
and  you're  anothsr."  ThiH  ttms  h«»r 
pause  was  protroAitsd. 

"Well?"  Mri.  Hichardf  promptsd  ftvAr- 
ishly.    "Go  on." 

"I  really  don't  know,  Charlotte  May* 
be  I've  been  a  Uttls  mllti  linfMilMlvn 
speaking  out  thU  way.  I'tiriiaps  I'd  bet' 
ter  not  say  anything  mor«." 

"Anything  more?  You  hav«n'i  Raid 
anything  yet,  tm  far  as  I  itan  mm,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Richards  tartly.  "Don't  bs 
mysterious,  Perftls." 

"Well,  for  some  days  now,  I'v*  hmn 
deliberating  opening  up  my  mind  to  you, 
They  do  say  that  folk**  tbal  urn  kind  of 
on  the  bordttr  line  Imtwnttri  (tin  two 
worldN,  can  see  things  plulnttr  timn  nth* 
er  people.  But  I  won't  say  anothor  word 
unless  I  get  your  solomn  promlNn  that 
what  I  tell  you  don't  go  uny  furlh«»r," 

"Of  course  1  shall  r^MpM^t  your  ((miA- 
dence,  PerwlH."  Mrs.  H\iUuri\n  MWfilldWMd 
Imimtlently.  "I  always  l«'ll  Nolsoti  every* 
thing,  but  exci^pt  for  hliu— " 

"But  Nelson's  thtt  \tfry  Inst  ono  I  want 
to  hear  this.  Ntivar  mtnd,  ('UttrUttit*.  I 
see  it  was  a  crazy  id'-^i,  my  coming  ovsr 
this  afternoon.  I  don't  know  wtmt  got 
into  me.  We  won't  talk  about  It  any 
more.  Did  those  dahMas  grow  tn  your 
garden,  Cbarloit#,  Vhity'ra  ihn  finest 
I've  seen  this  year," 

"ParHls  Dale,  yon  c«risiiily  t'Utt  tm  an 
aggravating  woman  wh*m  you  try.  What 
about  Nelson?" 

"Do  you  promise  you'll  t»#tvsr  brsathe 
a  word  to*  any  soul  alivs,  UmiH  of  all  to 
Nelson    himself?" 

Mrs.  Richards  b«sltat«4.  Hut  «;url' 
oslty  was  not  ulumtrtUitr  forirfgri  to  hmr 
saintly  nature,  and  Vtsruin'  rttiiu^Miin  to 
Impart  the  mutUittntM  naturally  iwrtttm- 
ed  her  desire  to  luNir  It,  "I  promlii''," 
she  agreed,  with  an  «rffori  to  k^mp  the 
eagerness  out  of  htfr  rolrs. 

"Well,  then,  this  Is  what  I  wan  roming 
at.  Of  courso  I  mm  that  as  you  IIm  ht*rti 
you're  bound  to  t>«  thinking  about  N**!- 
son  and  worrying  ov«if  what's  gi/Ing  (o 
become  of  bim  whiUt  9tm'r9  #nioylng 
yourself  on  the  oihf-r  sld*  " 

"That  Is  all  furft^htu^,"  Mrs.  Klitbards 
Interrupted,  "His  sI/Hat  llirity  Is  i'om^ 
Ing  to  keep  bouM  t0r  Mm." 

"Heiiy'^  no  kli>4  of  ctmtfmttUtn  tttr 
Nelson.  He's  »  nuM  wh4»  Mkm  r.htmf1n\ 
company,  and  Hatty's  wbal  I  tM.\\  a 
natural  widow,  Vou  kMtw  rnnnn  folks 
are  bom  thai  war,  Tli«y  kln4  of  bang 
crepe  on  ttytrrything  tiMry  it/t$*'U,  Utfiiy 
drizzles  tears  tM  aasy  mi  a  sp<mg«" 

"W<^ll,  really,  Ffwtn,  M  imtg  mm  Mel- 
son  and  I  ars  mtiw^iti  wiik  tte  ftrraogA^ 
ment  I  don't  kmim  m  yon  kMW  mnf  mUI 
to  troubl#  fOwrwtM/* 

Persls  OMi  ltfc«  \mwtdUi*§  frrlfi»iA4  pro- 
test with  «i  air  •C  iUmrm^nu  IfMtknwm. 
"Of  amrm  ftm  wmt4m*i  am,  lutA  HuA'b 
just  what  I'm  utmin^  U,  I  mtnpmm  M^ 
son  baa  UM  yon  CbaH  Im  mm  I  ba4  g 
ttttie  boy  a««4  girl  aMmU  wtNW  wo  wm» 
botb  of  «M  too  ytmng  Ut  kmm  mtf  ^mn 
mlodst" 
Mrs.  Rkbftr4^  fn^aitfUKm  fMp  indi- 

had  oot  Utm  faf0f«4  wNJi  Imt  %w^a4*§ 
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MAKING  SURE 
OF  YOUR  CAR  I 


Tlip  iiiNkpr'H  tiMiiiK  on  »  ukmI  rwr  In  on) 
(mil  o(  Ihn  Morv.  Tlif  I>Ikh«'mI  |iiirl  of  tl 
Nliitv  liliiMP;  lilt  WIIIOUIO  Yolf  Hl'V  II 
ii»«»il  iwr. 


Wf  iiMVfi  our  ii>Mi  hihk)  iiHiim  to  BMft<uuftrit 
mill  wii'r*  Hflllah  •noiiiih  t<i  KUHriT  our 
iiMitii*  iiiurp  Ihiui  lilN.  No  you  luny  \m  v»ry 
HMm  OI  Hiiy  nir  you  liny  Ironi  un  for  w« 
Un\P  III  lid  mir*  uf  llm  iwr  iMtora  wa  ulttr 
U  to  you  I 

Autos  $150  to  $600 

MMHII    K<in    4MIK    NKW    llUi 
AI'TO   C1ATALOU    H. 

ll'M  friN*,  full  uf   ftulo  InfurniAllon,  prtoM 
oil  Mvi'ry  i*iir  Mfi  liMV*    wtiiitlirr  U  In  «  ro«rtiii«r, 

itiiMtiiMili*-.     liiuiiiiH    t-Nii    liut<k     III     il«iiv*iy 

wiiiioii,  ilf>«t  of  Nil.  wlii'ii  yuu  liuy  rroui  u« 
y  H  Niivi»  at  Ifimt  'it  In  IM14.  Ilautluu  tlila 
pMliiir  III  MiofllnM  fur  i'KUIiHf  U. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

World's  LarflMt  Auto  Doalora 
aOd-aoa   No.    Broad   St.,    Phlla. 


SAVE  HALF^Your 

Paint  Bills 

HY  USING  IngarsoU  Paint. 

PKOVKD  BK8T  by  7S  yrari*  uit.  It  will 
ttlMM  you.  Tlie  ONLY  PAINT  endorMd 
by  tht  *'«RAN (}!:••  for  43  yean. 

Msdt  In  sU  colori^for  sll  purpoMS.    • 
Oat  Mjr  PRU  DEUVERY  offer. 

f  rMS  f  M««rr  Dir«M  lo  Yeet  SI  WImiU*«J«  f'ltm, 
INOantOLL  PAINT  ■OOK-mgl 


9i4o»*  s«*4f  MIm4  raia«  Bmm  la  AJMHM^SaUk.  1M|. 

0.  W.  IsyiiMlIf  256  flfMMllim.,  IrtoMis,  N  .V. 
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The  Practical  farmer 
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Ediud  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

Alt  iMteriK  InqulrtM  and  rfqumta  In  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addremed  to  tbe  Poultry  Bdltor  ot  Tbe 
PracUcii;  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Hatch  Every  Egg  in  Sight 
Don't  delay.  Make  every  effort  to  get 
every  egg  under  ev<r  hen  and  in  every  in- 
cubator, fl  you  are  an  advertiser,  raise 
all  you  (an,  even  to  ( rowding — ^theee 
crowdB  will  uell  to  the  urniy  of  defense, 
ot  offeuHe  and  the  vast  horde  that  will 
stay  at  home  to  make  the  wherewithal 
to  supply  those  afield. 

Already  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
placing  a  ban  on  exi)orts  that  her  own 
people  may  live;  the  meat  situation  is 
alarming;  there  is  nothing  like  a  sem- 
blance of  supply  to  meet  the  home  de- 
mand— goodness  only  knows  what  is  go- 
ing to  liappen  to  those  of  us  here  that 
prefer  red  meat  to  frkasse  of  chicken. 
Always,  in  the  days  gone  by,  the  mar 
Jorlty  of  caters  likened  chicken  unto  a 
rare  dessert,  only  a  onceln-a-while  edible 
that  came  high — and  it  will  come  high 
ae  Congress  declares  war.  When  red 
war  comes  red  meat  will  disappear; 
chicken  will  l)e  listed  as  the  piece  de 
resistance  and  the  dear  public,  the  stay- 
at-homes  who  wish  for  peace,  those  who 
wish  for  war  and  those  who  accept  it  as 
inevitable,  will  pay  the  price. 

Labor  will  be  scarce  and  the  farmer 
may  not  be  able  to  raise  all  of  the  crops 
he  would  otherwise  aim  to;    but  labor, 
diverted  to  other  channels  of  effort  and 
endeavor,   must   bo  fed.     Since  "war   is 
hell."  and  since  "armies  travel  and  fight 
on  their  stomachs,"  hell  and  food  must 
run  hand  in  hand.     If  all  the  red  meat 
goes  to  the  red  war,  to  a  million  soldiers 
and  Ave  million  clerks,  over  one  hundred 
and  six   million  other  souls  must  have 
food;    to   feed  these  millions  there   will 
be  no  red  meat;  chicken,  plain  chicken, 
eggs  for  the  babies,  eggs  for  the  wealthy, 
<*Cgs  or  nothing  for  the  once-were  meat 
eaters,  and  chicken   meat  for  all   must 
lome  from  the  six  million  farms  In  thesA 
glorious  Tnltedi^Status,  each  spelled  with 
a  big  capital  for  each  letter  of  its  name. 
Times  now,  in  this  hour  of  necessary 
preparedness,   must  submit   to  the  exl- 
ffendea  of  the  case  and  the  fowls  may 
roost  on   wagon   wheels,  on  the  back  of 
the   buggy    l>ody,  on   tht)  s<»ed  drill,  the 
plow  handl»  and  lay  eggs  in  the  flre-box 
of  the  threshing  englnn  or  the  tractor, 
and  naught  may  lie  said  for  or  against, 
for  biddle  Ih  but   contributing  her  mite 
to   the   solidarity   of   our   people   to   the 
ICtats    Tnls 

But    biddle   rannot    stop    here;    there 
will  lie  sick,  maimed  and  wounded  sol- 
diers, when  either  dying  or  recovering 
Font  Illness  or  torn  and  Imtlered  mem- 
bers, who  will  need  the  life  giving  el» 
ments  contained   In   a   hen   broth   or  a 
delicately  pretmred  egg.  And  sick  babies. 
the  aged    In   poor  health   and   sufferers 
from   epidemics   will    relish   good    fresh 
eggs.     Truly,   the   hen   has  arrived  and 
tbe  farmer  Is  coming  Into  his  own.  V^r 
be  It  from  us  to  take  sd vantage  of  the 
flOMit ry  In  Its  time  of  greatest  straits, 
but  farth**r  be  It  from  us  not  to  take,rare 
of  our  own  and  wipe  out  the  great  mid- 
dle laflu4*nce  that  caui<ad  poverty,  where 
tbe  ceatral  dlspoaal  system  hss  been  em- 
ployed, to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
wortby   farmers  throughout  this   broad 


scarce.  Our  women  cannot  till  and  har- 
vest the  crops  that  require  man's  brawn, 
but  these  good  souls  can  raise  fowls  and 
help  swell  "that  which  is  theirs,"  the 
richest  harvest  that  was  ever  shorn 
from  the  hoary  head  of  Dame  Nature, 
the  golden  crop  from  hendom. 

Put  by  the  thought  of  hard  times  in 
this  gilded  land;  wake  up  to  the  moment 
of  perfect  profit;  let  not  the  grass  grow- 
under  the  hen's  feet  while  more  chickens 
spell  success.  Go  after  the  easier  way 
and  collect  the  golden  toll  that  comes 
from  necc^sslty  before  the  devious  ways 
of  the  short  and  effortless  middle  way 
swallows  the  treasure  laden  stream. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
feathered  world  has  there  been  such  a 
demand  for  hen  products — in  the  fall 
the  laying  pullet  will  wear  a  diadem. 
Spring  chickens  are  rapidly  going  to  the 
carat  rate  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  corral,  true  cowboy  style,  every  egg 
that  is  escaping  the  cold  storage  collect- 
ors. If  you  have  more  eggs  than  you 
can  possibly  hatch,  put  them  in  liquid 
glat»i;  they  will  keep  at  least  a  year.  If 
you  are  in  a  community  that  supports 
an  ice  plant,  organize  a  cold  storage 
warehouse  company — eggs  are  not  the 
only  things  that  will  fill  Its  spaces  and 
the  ice  plant  will  fall  heir  to  an  exten- 
sion of  its  profit  period.  It  is  there, 
readers,  everything  we  have  proposed, 
and  more.  It  is  yours  to  get  and  it  is 
up  to  you  tQ  get  it.    Go  to  it. 


Range  promotes  every  function  of  life 
incident  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
chicken,  and  this  includes  growth  and 
health.  No  matter  how  well  balanced  or 
arranged  your  growing  ration  may  be 
the  youngsters  unbalance  and  disar- 
range it  without  your  consent.  A  worm 
here,  a  bug  there  and  a  blade  of  grass 
upsets  the  whole  scheme  of  feeds  and 
your  youngster  thrives  despite  your  pre- 
( islon  and  care.  Given  range  and  plenty 
ot  feed  at  night  (the  day  time  ration 
should  beT  always  sparingly  fed)  means 
greater  activity  and  more  nearly  natural 
conditions,  better  health  and  lower  mor- 
tality. Let  us  suggest  that  those 
who  are  for  the  first  time  ranging  a 
flock  of  youngsters  visit  a  range  prac- 
ticing  poultryman;  spend  a  day  with 
him — if  you  are  not  invited  to  do  so, 
do  so  anyway,  but  give  your  imposed- 
upon  host  an  opportunity  to  bite  your 
crust  at  some  near  future  date.  His 
visit  to  you  vfiU  change  your  viewpoint 
>ust  aa  it  changed  it  when  you  visited 
the  said  host,  only  it  will  change  it  more 
extensively.  ^ 

What  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
swap  of  visits  will  do  both  of  you  good, 
a  whole  world  or  it.  Try  it  on  the  first 
ranger  you  hear  of;  most  of  them  are 
big  enough  to  furnish  range  to  their 
flocks,  therefore  you  can  safely  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  greatness. 


Absolu1cl\ 


TTbof's  t/f  booMt  ofttf 

C  O  R  R  ECT 

Coal-Bvniiig  Hover 

BOTLT  ON  a  correct.  patCTt«i 
pnndple-and  built  K!m; 
Yoo  can  depervl   on   it  ti. 
your  flocks,  to  reduce  chi^  k  lu.x- 


telity,  mnd  ffWe  70a  biff,  aoand  birds.    C<Mt8  oalt 
2c.  to  6c.  a  day  to  run.    PRICES,  f.  o.  b.  Factery, 

CANOTV,  $11.75    canIKpy,  $  1  2.85 

BACKED    BY   OUR    GUARANTEE 

Before  you  bay  an  inferior  machine,  write  for  FREg 
^literature  describing  the  Correct. 


CORRECT    HATCHER  CO., 
LMMviUaw  Carroll  Co.,  O. 


Government       ^^.i 
Protected  •   ,^ 


Dept.  46 


EYSTONE 


ROULTRV 
FOODS 

PROPER  FOOD  FOR  KVKRY 
AGE  —  from  baby  chicks  to  lavmi 
bena  or  vigorous  cockerels.  Cltan, 
pure,  wholesome  Ingredients  —  makt 
cbietcens  tbrive.  BOOK  FREE.  AT 
YOUR  DEALER'S  OR 
TAYLOR  BROS..  40  Market  St.,  Osadfs,  R.  t. 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 


8.  C.  White  I>«'Khoru!<.  Yming 
and  Barron  strains.  Floe 
stock  and  great  laycrx;  iiooe 
better.  Eggs,  |l  a,  15:  fV  lot 
Chicks,  «2  dozpn.  i\2,  lOU:  deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 

J.  S.  HAUPT  FARM.  EASTON.  PA. 


that 

pan 


Well  h»tched.  well  bred,  fn.tii  l>ei>t  liemv m 
■trBinsof  R«dl,  Rock»,  l*gh<rn«  WvaiuMtn. 
Cochini.   etc.       FREE  B<M)K    lei!-  h^w 
to  make  more  money  from  poultry. 
W.  r.  niLLrOT.  Box   i.   Frearhlown.  N.  I. 


Tnilf.  "•Cf*  !•  rnr*"  and  "hmn  !• 
hmuT  mrm  g/Ang  to  b«  tb«  slocan*  of  the 
foo4  makers  on  our  ali  mlllloo  farms. 

Agadn,    farm    labor    U    volng    to   b« 


Ranging  the  Young  Stock 
From  the  brooder  the  youngsters  go  to 
the  colony  houses,  where  artiflcial  meth- 
ods are  employed — if  the  hen  Is  the  fos- 
ter mother  the  chicks  grow  apace,  at 
least  until  the  old  lady  forsakes  them 
for  the  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
business  of  laying  eggs. 

Range  Is  next  to  feed  in  making 
growth,  housing  coming  into  place  mere- 
ly as  a  means  to  protection.  Like  the 
ciarly  bird  that  gathers  the  belated  worm 
so  the  hen  man  that  opens  the  colony 
houses  eerly  gets  the  greater  growth  of 
thicken.  No  matter  how  early  or  how 
late  the  chick  goes  to  its  nightly  repose 
it  is  anxious  to  l>e  up  and  stirring  at  the 
first  cra<k  of  day. 

On  wet  mornings  it  has  always  been 
told  to  us  the  young  .hick  should  l>e  kept 
housed — perhaiw  dampness  outside  may 
affect  the  very  tender  and  delicately  con- 
stituted, but  the  mother  hen  will  rear 
her  young  in  any  kind  of  weather  Justjto 
prove  that  the  wet  foot  bugal>oo  is  really 
imagination. 

A  chii-ken's  foot  Is  not  a  sponge— even 
if  it  was  it  would  not  paits  moisture  to 
the  vitals  of  the  chick,  already  a  greater 
portion  of  which  is  composed  of  water. 
Toung  chicks  cannoi  always  survive 
rainstorms;  in  nature  the  hen  protects 
them  simply  l>ecau8e  these  chicks  are 
not  protetled  with  a  cout  of  oily  feath- 
ers and  the  warmth  they  maintain.  All 
of  us  know  that  a  feather  bed  is  warmer 
(it  conserves  the  heat  better)  than  a 
shuck  mattress.  Again,  the  old  hen  can 
spare  enough  of  her  body  heat  to  keep 
th«-  (hicks  warm,  to  take  off  the  chill  oo- 
canioned  l>y  a  soakinf.  and  a  colony 
house    cannot. 

Damp  mornings  her^  mean  heavy 
dews  and  the  left-over  moisture  from  a 
midnight  rain.  Infinitely  it  is  l)etter  to 
have  the  birds  out  exercising  in  a  dew 
than  to  have  them  shivering,  hungry  and 
discontented  In  a  bare  colony  bouse. 


Sour  Milk  for  Laying  Hens 
Skim  milk,  preferably  sour,  is  a  most 
excellent  substitute  for  beef  scrap  and 
will  give  good  returns  when  fed  to  lay- 
ing hens.  Numerous  experiments  have 
shown  that  laying  hens  fed  skim  milk 
will  double  19  egg  production  similar  I 
hens  fed  no  form  of  animal  protein. 

According  to  F.  D.  Crooks,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  school  of 
agriculture,  the  exact  value  of  sour  milk 
as  a  source  of  protein,  is  diflQcult  to 
state.  Numerous  feeding  trials,  how- 
ever, place  its  value  at  50  cents  to  |2 
per  100  pounds. 

Skim  milk  lowers  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  dozen  eggs.  On  Ihe  farm  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  connection  with  the  farm  fiock. 
Sour  milk  has  a  medicinal  effect  also. 
It  keeps  hens  in  good  health  and  helps 
prevent  disease. 


CRRNR  A  WO  nirrKA.— T>argf«t  collection  In  the 
V.  s.  .'HKi  ]ipa(l  for  Bale  IjirRe.  vigorous  fartn  RPiwn, 
selected  hrfeders.  reasonable  prices.  Toulouse.  Kmb- 
dens.  Brown  Chinese,  Africans.  Ducks  —  Pekin, 
Rouen,  Aylesburys.  Colored  Miiscovys.  White  Mus- 
covys.  Cayugas,  Indian  Runners,  Buffs  and  <'all«. 
Every  farmer  should  Krow  ireefte  and  ducks.  They 
are  money  makers  for  yoii.  Write  today. 
rhsa.  9IcCl«Te,  Box  S,  New  London.  Ohio. 

YOUXL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Free  Catalog  (Utility  Facta)  both  Protttabis 

and  Interesting.    Stock,  Kegs  and  Chicks. 
Old  Hlckurr  Leghorn  Ynrds.  Box  7.  Aitoona.  Pa. 


BIITERCIIPS 


National  cold  storage  regulation,  in- 
stead of  individual  stato  control,  will 
widen  the  gap  between  producer  aiid 
cold  storage;  and  it  will  be  a  gilded 
causeway  for  the  eggmaker. 

If  the  big-gun  noise  in  Europe  has 
tbe  same  effect  on  eggs  that  blasting  and 
powder  mill  explosions  do  in  this  coun- 
try the  fowl  race  will  be  extinct  on  that 
side  of  the  pond,  should  the  war  keep 
up  two  or  three  seasons  more. 

"If  the  egg  is  60  per  cent,  water  and 
liquid  iron  is  fed  the  hen,  can  she  carry 
around  so  much  metal?"  is  asked  by 
the  scientific  student. 


Alvinlan  strain,  fmra  'XO  to  301>- 
egg  hens,  18  eifKS.  f^.oo. 

WIVVAMnATTEC  R'^ksI  strain,  pen  averat^c  J09, 
.    fff  I  itnUrV  I  I  EnJ      i5eKK«.  il  •'if:  per  100.  Iivxi 

INDIA  RUNNER  DUCKS  "  '''*'' ^.^: »"'  ' 

eWOODTIBW  FARM,  MarllnK^a,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks.  White  and  Oolden  Wyandotte.  MkIiI 
Brahmas.  Leghorns,  I^tngshans,  and  Orpinet»n^ 
Farm  (frown  healtby.  vlxorons  stock.  Price  quality, 
reosonahle  prices.  600  head  for  sale.  Buy  your«o<k 
from  a  veteran  breeder.  Write  today. 
Cliwa.  Meriave,  Box  S,  New  l.ondon.  Ohio. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  J^:^'„„» 


Save  the  Little  Chicks 

"Last  year  I  set  my  incubator  the  first 
of  March,  hatched  126  chicks  and  all  but 
about  25  died  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
set  the  incubator  again  but  I  was  almost 
discouracred.  Then  I  read  about  lOWITE 
Chick  Tonic  so  thought  I  would  try 
again,  but  I  did  not  have  any  faith  in  the 
medicine.  I  sent  to  The  Wight  Co., 
Dept.  596,  Lamoni,  la.,  for  a  50c.  package 
and  got  it  Just  two  days  before  my  sec- 
ond hatch  c^ime  off.  I  used  the  medi- 
cine according  to  directions  and  to  my 
surprise  I  never  lost  one  of  them.  I 
raised  over  600  chicks  and  1  always  talk 
lOWITE  Chick  Tonic  to  my  neighbors, 
for  I  do  know  it  is  the  beet  medicine  4 
ever  used  and  I  have  been  trying  to  raise 
chickens  all  my  life  and  am  now  60  years 
old.  Our  druggist  advertises  it  as  the 
l»eRt  chicken  medicine  on  earth  for  White 
Diarrhea."  Mrs.  Ben  Hawley,  Raven- 
wood,  Mo. — AdT. 


Black  LeghornaI5c..  White  Lechorns  I8c.  HatlHfBOtlon 

Suaranteed.    Circular.    Delivery  each  week. 
:.  B.  Hammer  A  C*^  R.  D.  B.,  Frenchtown.NJ- 

TIFFANY'S    Snperlor    Chicks  That    Mve 

Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  s.  C.  K  I. 
Reds.  118.00  per  100;  flM  per  lOOO.      I'ekln  and  H"iipn 
ducklings.  30  cents  each;  f:5  per  lOii.      CatahnfiiP 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  35.  Phoenix^  Ule,  I''*- 

Tnrlr^v  Vnnc  "trlctly  freah  from  large  »elect<  ,i  M. 
lUraCj   Cgys  Bronse,  W.  Holland,  NarragaiiM-tt 

and  Bourbon  Reds,  good  as  In  America.  13.75  p*  r  >'> 
by  express  or  narrel  post,  prepaid,  safe  arrival  c  "^ 
anteed.    H.  91.  Cmldwell,  J»eobabar«.  Ohio. 

Uatohln^  tm^m  WyokofT  8tralB  direct.   The  mort- 
"■••■■"f  mi  gan  lifter:  »l.oo  per  15;  |1.75  per »; 
|t.00  per  1(>0.     All  perfect  esga  from  hp<>t  pens. 
J.  M.  <5aIIB.  CIIE.BOA,  N.  V. 


CWJ  I  ^  IT   Q    'P-K'^    •"«'    Breeding    Work. 
«1  A  ^*  aV  O  All    leading  VarletWo 

Order  now.    Hafe  arrival  guarantot>d.      Booklet  free. 
Hoaek  H»tekerlea,  Box  eo,  TIfliB,  Ohio. 

FOBnAl.R.  Pairs,  trioa,  pens;  all  varieties.  Ro.wk. 
Reds,  Wyandotte.  I^Khorna,  Orpingtons.  Andahisi»i'^' 
Camplnes.  Hanihurtrs,  turkesrs,  ducks  and  gtt^e. 
Prices  low.      Ralph  H.  Raby,  R  6,  Millersburx.  «'- 

CrCC  M.  nronie.  B.  Red.  Narragansett,  W.  Holland 
K^n»9  u  7R  ,,„  12.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I  R*<' 
chicken  egkrs  ll  3S  i>er  15.  All  eggs  prepaid  hy  mail  r 
expreaa.     W»l<er  Bros..  P*wli»i»a  rmlnt,  O. 


Butt,  White  I/eghoma.  R  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rgiis  «0c  per  15, 
11.50  per  30;  94.00  per  100.  B.  C.  Black  MInorcas.  MottiM 
Anconas  |i.00  per  16: 11.75  per  30;  ».V0O  per  100.  Cut*- 
logue  free    Jobm  A.  Roth.  Quakertown,  PS. 


B««M,  IS.  tl.eet  Se.  ••.••.  TborouKhbred  Bocki, 
Wyandottes,  Rcda,  Ilamburga.  l4>Khorns.  19  varletle*- 
..._«_. r»_. — . &„..^„ ,B^  s,sth 

R«,  P* 


Wyandottes,  Rcda,  Ilamburn.  l4>Khorns,  19  van 
Also  Brahmas,  OrploKtons.  l^oudans.  t'amplDfa. 
year.    Catalogue.    8.  K.  Mohr,  C(K>PERSBrRa, 


••  Tmrletlea  Poultry.  Turkeys.  Oeeae.  T)\i>-^*- 
(lulneaa,  Itanums,  Harca,  Coviee.  Pups.  Htock,  fKi* 
' —     Catalogue  free.    Ptoaeer  rarm.  Telford.  >^ 


low. 


lloM  nU  rhiAka  ff^r  sale.  10  Varieties,  mrone. 
U«y  UM  UmvaS  healthy  batched,  circular  frc 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F.  Mew  Washington.  «> 


•O  Tarletlea.  Poultry,  pigeons,  doirs.  ferrets.  Ktil"'^ 
pltt".  Iisrps  etc..  folder  free.  Colored  descriptive  «o  p.'-' 
UH)k— 10(\    Bersey'a  Pot  Paraa.  Telford.  P*- 


MPBCKLKB  ISrMIBX.  The  bird  of  today.  Hen<l 
fur  circular.  R«rs  and  chicks.  <Jood  ninter  la.v  ^ 
Howard  I^  Davia,  Bam  •••,  New  Kmjpt,  N.  J- 


«BO.  K. 


bio*    bell   atralB.       Ba^.* 
chicks  and  batmlnv  e«L-* 
BOWBIMH.  BBPBBAMCB,  H.  Y. 


MOTTIED  ANCONAS 


Colony  Brooding  of  Chicks 

Rearing  chickens  artlQpially  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  difficult  problem  for 
farmers  and  poultrymen.  They  have 
said  times  out  of  number  that  they  could 
hatch  artiflclally  all  right,  but  that  they 
failed  when  it  came  to  rearing  the 
chicks.  To  this  class  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommends 
the  new,  coal  burning,  colony  or  brooder 
Btovee. 

However,  the  Department  would  ee- 
pecially  warn  all  prospective  users  of 
these  stove  brooders  that  they  should  be 
run  in  a  building  at  least  12x16  or  14x16. 
That  the  building  should  have  windows 
hung  similar  to  those  so  commonly  to 
be  seen  in  dairy  barns  and  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  such,  for  it  is  very 
important  that  the  houses  do  not  run 
above  60  degrees — use  a  thermometer  to 
make  sure — and  that  the  hovers  be  kept 
warm.  And  lastly  that  the  fioor  of  the 
building  and  the  ground  outside  on  the 
bouth  side  be  made  exactly  the  same 
level  so  that  the  little  chicks  can  weave 
iu  and  out  of  the  house  all  day  long 
through  the  four  foot  wide,  foot  high 
exit  and  entrance  hole.  Give  the  chicks 
an  all  day  chance  to  run  in  and  out,  rain 
or  shine,  after  they  are  ten  days  to  two 
%veeks  old. 

With  the  development  of  efficient  coal 
burning  brooder  stoves,  the  colony  sys- 
tem of  brooding  chicks  has  come  into 
great  popularity  among  the  poultrymen 
of  New  Jersey.  Where  two  hundred  or 
more  chicks  are  to  be  brooded  at  one 
time,  this  system  gives  good  satisfaction, 
both  as  a  brooding  device  and  as  a  labor 
eaver.  Flocks  of  from  two  to  five  hun- 
dred chicks  can  be  accommodated  under 
one  hover,  but  best  results  are  secured 
when  the  number  in  one  fiock  does  not 
exceed  three  hundred. 

With  proper  management,  the  stove 
will  require  thorough  shaking  down  and 
recoaling  every  12  hours.  These  brooder 
stoves  are  self-regulating,  and  the  ther-' 
mostats  and  other  regulating  devices 
should  be  given  good  care.  Improper 
methods  of  taking  care  of  the  stove  will 
result  in  poor  firee,  and  frequent  going 
out.  There  is  more  danger  from  keeping 
too  low  a  fire  than  from  keeping  one  too 
hot,  as  the  chicks  regulate  their  own 
comfort  by  moving  toward  or  away  from 
the  stove,  and  they  are  likely  to  crowd 
when  the  firee  become  low.  After  iflsing 
the  colony  system  of  brooding  for  over 
three  seasons,  the  poultry  department  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  reports  that  results  obtained  by 
this  system  compare  favorably  with 
those  secured  by  other  methods. 


Don't  crowd  the  brooders — it  is  far 
better  to  put  300  chicks  under  a  mam- 
nioth  hover  and  lose  but  10  per  cent,  than 
-to  put  in  500  and  lose  40  per  cent. 

Colony  house  sanitation  is  as  essen- 
tial to  good  practices  as  milk  to  a  bctby. 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  about  the 
poultry  business  that  is  not  simple— if 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  know  how. 

It  is  cheaper  to  feed  |2  wheat  to 
chickens  than  $1  corn — there  is  more 
money  in  eggs  than  there  is  In  corn. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  low  fertility, 
build  up  your  male  birds  a  little;  a  warm 
mash,  no  matter  how  warm  the  weather 
may  be  for  the  next  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  gin- 
ger to  every  25  birds,  once  ever>'  third 
day  for  9  days  will  work  wonders. 

Put  that  powdered  lime  you  bought 
over  the  runs  of  the  brootling  ground  of 
the  youngsters,  if  you  wish  to  kill  the 
gape  monster. 

Notice  how  the  hens  are  digging  out 
dust  holes?  Of  course  you  have.  Notice 
the  reason?  Why  certainly — the  bugs 
are  beginning  to  bite.  Throw  a  handful 
of  good  insect  powder  In  each  hole;  put 
another  handful  In  each  nest,  spray 
every  nook  and  corner,  for  there  was 
never  a  race  of  warriors  more  Insistent- 
ly blood  thirsty  than  these  creeping, 
crawling  fighters. 

Lard  or  vaseline,  a  tablespoonful,  a 
pinch  of  tobacco  dust,  snuff,  well  mixed 
and  rubbed  Into  the  down  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  around  the  neck,  under  each 
wing  joint  and  In  the  fiuft  will  save 
many  a  chick. 

For  the  older  birds  buy  a  nickel's 
worth  of  blue  ointment,  take  a  piece  the 
size  of  a  pea,  rub  It  into  the  fluff  around 
the  vent  and  you  have  the  solution  to 
the  eradication  of  hen  lice  on  the  birds. 
Spray  the  houses,  Including  roosts,  nests, 
cracks  and  corners. 

Free  range  for  the  growing  youngsters 
will  make  sturdier  chicks  and  It  will 
keep  more  of  them  alive. 

Build  your  business  first  for  yourself 
and  never  dispose  of  anything  that  you 
would  not  retain  as  a  part  of  your  struc- 
ture. Culls  go  to  market  or  remain  at 
home  for  the  tabla 

Reputation  is  easiest  built  on  good 
service. 

When  you  sell  get  a  fair  price  for  a 
good  article — the  sting  of  a  sharp  sale 
Is  always  an  open  wound. 

Watch  out  for  lice  and  mites — the  sea- 
son for  their  activities  Is  now  on. 


i^  fed  on  a  fiat  board,  laid  on  the  ground. 
It  has  a  small  strip  around  the  edge, 
so  that  the  grain  Is  not  scattered  off  the 
ground,  where  it  might  sour  and  bring 
trouble  if  eaten.  1  always  clean  every 
board  within  twenty  minutes  after  feed- 
ing, and  wash  every  board  once  every 
other  day  with  scalding  water  to  keep 
it  sweet.  At  the  boglnning  I  feed  every 
four  hours,  but  change  this  to  three 
times  per  day  within  five  or  six  days,  or 
as  soon  as  the  goslings  begin  to  eat 
v^ell.  You  know,  I  have  In  the  luxurious 
gras.s  plat,  with  so  much  greens  growing, 
a  reserve  supply  where  the  birds  can 
help  themselves  when  hungry. 

Hot  sun  and  lazy,  just-fed  young  gos- 
lings do  not  agree.  Be  sure  they  rest 
and  digest  their  meals  in  the  shade  if 
the  sun  comes  out  hot.  I  provide  a  bur- 
lap screen  for  such  days,  that  covers  the 
whole  confined  area.  When  they  are  a 
few  weeks  old  the  danger  Is  past, 
especially  if  they  are  out  in  the  open. 
For  the  flock  at  liberty  I  provide,  outside 
of  the  old  barrel  nest  to  which  they  may 
go  for  their  night's  rest,  a  few  rain  shel- 
ters, although  most  old  geese  disdain  to 
seek  them.  These  consist  of  two  sets  of 
boards  nailed  together  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  A  and  set  on  the  ground.  Both 
sides  are  open.  They  should  be  set  so 
that  the  prevailing  rain  storms  face 
their  sides. 

After  the  brood  has  been  given  liberty 
to  roam  around  at  will,  or  been  placed 
in  some  special  pasture  lot  or  fence  cor- 
ner, the  pampered  feeding  discontinues. 
In  the  rain  shelter  Just  deecrlbed  I  place 
a  small  trough  of  mixed  grains — at  the 
start  and  until  the  goslings  are  six 
weeks    old — and    after    that    of    whole 


Beat  it 

witK  a 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

»3.50 

Keeps  o\it  all  the  wet 

DEALERS     EVERYWHERE 

U^a  t  erproofs,        -^J^^ 
Absolute,  }^l0ft^ 

are  Marked  thus  ^  fiSRvO^ 

A.J.  TOWER  CO.       BOSTON 


^ 


GREIDER'S  FINB  CATALOGUB, 

of  fine  t>TcJ  iMiultry  for  1917;  67  |irce<l«  illu»tTSts4 
aod  descr1t>ca;  informatinn  ua  poullry,  how  to  maka 
hens  lay.  i^row  cIiIlIu— all  faitt.  Luw  oriceoa  ttock 
and  hat<  hing  eg^.  Incut«lor«  and  broodefs.  af 
year*  Id  busineaa.  Thli  took  only  locts  -  ■-  '- 
B.  H.  SBEIOEB,      B«x  S4. 


Pap 


Se  C.  White  Leghorns 

Ki;k«   for  balchln»r,  f^i.OO  per  100.    " 
CHESTERBROOK  FARMS.  Berwym  Pa. 

CHEAP,    HATCHING 

EC\C^  ^  ooo^i  "*<x'»' ;  *«»"  p*""  >*•  |J  00: 50.  |i.7»: 
^^  ^-»  '»'  100.  lino  Barred  Rocks.  8  f.  W.  Lac- 
boms.  AUo  a  few  ciu'\fc  K  <.\  Red  co<lcereia.  12.00 
eacb.    JOMBPU  MIlJfeuBB.  ■«4CI&I»AI<B,  PA. 

Barron~Lcghorns  K.^en.jfUi^'b  ?^cVi 

112.00  per  100.  F^jKH  06.00  per  loo.  |1.50  iwr  15.  TtirM 
biindr*<1  acres  raUKP.  forty-ttve  yMir^  In  hualocaa.  Cir- 
cular.     KaRTKHN    SiioHE    Ni  RnKKIKH.    DXNTUM,   MD. 

QUALITY  WHITE  ROCK 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

I.Efll.lR  BOVEB.    B|-BKITT!«VIl,&,B,  MD. 


grains,  to  which   they   may  go  at  will.    CHICKS   Khorn-""  7rS;c?:  ^b  "^''^toc'f?  JS'S 


Of    course    they    must    have    drinking    **'"*"■«»■• '^  •■•*•»':  ^^'>«n<iott«ian.i  r«^«.  loc  each  lor 
water  if  there  Is  no  brook  or  pond.  This 


Jun«(tpllv«ry.   Onl.v  %\  rpqulrpd  witti  ord«r    Cat.  (rt«. 
K0yaU>n«  Hatchery.  D«pt.  tO.  RJcbflald.  Pa. 


is  always  beet  given  in  a  dish  or  pail  TITDKPYQ   nw  hpa<i  api«-tp<i br*«i*r« for  saj*. 

,      ,         .     ,                     ^.    .          ^    ,              ,           ,  IWlMXt^lO     Rruncp.    NarnmaoiiPCt.    Bourbon 

set     In     i>etween     sticks     driven     In     the  lU-dn.  WmtPiiand  Blacka     C^rown  on  aeparatr  farma. 

»»^..n.ri     !♦  „u^..i^   «i..     .       »,      »      *i-        u    J  VlRorout.  iu-althy  l>r*«<lpni.  flneat  quality,  rraaooabia 

ground.  It  should  always  be  in  the  shade  pric-«.   wm*  today,    raa*.  ■*€!•*•.  sea  t.R*«  u>«m. o. 


a*  BBBT  BBBBDB  P*n.TBT.  Mock  k«  < 
•KCa.  Ix>w  prtot.  Blc  new  iUumratad  circular  fr*'' 
8««  It.  J«lka  B.  ■•»iwol«.  Bsrrtaoaborv.^  ■* 


■AVBS  BAST  CHICKS 

Yon  can  save  every  one  of  your  baby 
chicks  by  giving  a  simple  home  solution 
that  prevents  and  cures  the  deadly  White 
Diarrhoea  over  night  Remember  every 
baby  chick  you  lose  costs  you  50c.  You 
will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with  this 
scientific  discovery  which  is  called 
Reefer's  Ready  Relief  and  is  given  in  the 
drinking  water.  A  dollar's  worth  will 
last  the  whole  season  and  save  hun- 
dreds of  your  baby  chicks.  If  you  wish 
to  try  this  wonderful  chick  saver,  write 
E.  J.  Reefer,  Poultry  Expert,  4364  Reefer 
BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  will  send 
you  a  season's  supply  for  fl.OO  (pre> 
paid).  So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the 
results,  that  a  mAlion  dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied 
your  $1.00  will  be  returned  on  request 
and  the  Ready  Relief  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for 
his  free  Poultry  book  that  tells  the  ex- 
perience of  a  man  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune out  of  poultry. — AdT. 


Geese,  Grass,  Greenbacks 

(Continued  from  paga  159)  ' 

little  bran.  I  use  but  a  pinch  of  bran, 
as  too  much  is  loosening  to  thejMwels 
and  may  cause  trouble.  One-twentieth 
of  the  ration  is  the  limit  of  the  amount 
In  which  bran  is  used.  Nettlee  are  the 
best  possible  food  for  geese.  They  are 
so  good  that  It  pays  to  buy  the  seed  or 
gather  and  plant  It  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  to  old  and  young.  I  use  cheap 
cotton  gloves  In  gathering  nettles,  cut- 
ting off,  while  still  tender,  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  chop  very  fine. 
Tbey  should  be  fed  mixed  with  the 
grains  while  still  fresh  and  juicy.  I  use 
nettles,  if  I  have  enough  on  hand,  to 
form  one-third   of  vi^ry  ration. 

While  the  mother  and  goslings  are 
confined  to  the  seeded  plat,  care  is  taken 
that  summer-warm  water  is  constantly 
before  them.  I  provide  a  small  pall  for 
the  old  goose.  This  is  fastened  with 
five  sticks  to  the  ground,  so  that  she  can- 
not upset  it,  nor  can  the  young  get  into 
It.  I  simply  drive  the  stakes  in  and  set 
the  pail  between.  Alongside  of  this  pail 
is  a  dish  of  whole  grain — wheat,  oats 
and  barley — for  feeding.  This  Is  for 
the  use  of  the**goose  alone.  The  goslings 
have  a  V-shaped  trough  for  their  water, 
the  sldee  of  which  are  but  2  inches  high 
and  aboTe  the  ground.  Small  slats  nailed 
across  the  top  of  same  prevent  them 
from  tailing  a  bath.    The  grain  mixture 


and  renewed  two  or  three  times  daily. 

When  Is  a  gosling  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket?    In  every  large  city  are  fastidious 
people,  folks  who  want  the  best  and  are 
willing   to   pay   for   it;    who   prefer   so- 
caTled  broiler  goslings;  that  is,  goslings 
eight  to  ten  weeks  old.    I  have  a  limited 
trade  in  such  and  get  the  fiat  rate  of 
$2.50  apiece  for  birds  at  this  age  weigh- 
ing around  8  or  9  pounds.     As  they  sell 
generally   in  pairs  to  families,  it  is  an 
object,   although   the  same  or  an   even 
better  price  could  be  had   later   in  the 
year.    Of  course,  these  birds  have  always 
had  grains  along  with  their  grass  feed- 
ing.    The  main  season  for  geese,   how- 
ever, begins  with  Tlianksgiving  and  ends 
with  New   Year.     The  price  depends  al- 
together on  the  local  market.  One  should 
get    at    least   25    cents    a    pound    for   a{ 
dressed   bird,   deliveied.       Thus  a  bird  ' 
weighing  15  pounds,  rather  a  low  aver- 
age, will  bring  $3.75.    In  addition  to  this 


■*/*^Q  from  b*^t  30  variPtlca  thorouKhhred  poul- 
C^\9\90  try.  Rockt.  Wyan..  Il*1«.  Orp  .  I>«  .  M In., 
Brah..  Ham.,  Anc, 
$6.au.    Catalog  fre«. 


Brah..  Ham.,  Anc.  Ilou..  15  acaa.  %\S*K  SO.  |&.(jO:  100, 
H.  K.  MOHR.  Quakertdwn.  Pa. 


Rr    D     I    D»«lc  f^r*A  to  lay.  Blue  ribbon  w?b 
•  V*  B*  ■•  nCUS  Kaxemtown.    Wilniinaton, 
Rgini^l.2A|>erl Sand  lip    Kreel>ooklet  W.C>.ll*ra«r, 
raUtl|»a  PoMllry  Parat.  «>*(tyatear«.  i^a- 


nera 
etc. 


EGGS 

aa  my  iihow  re<x)rd 
J.  C.  Tli* 


from  birda   hateliad  from  "Yonna" 

pena     No  utility  atock.  strictly  azbibiUoa 


re<x)rd  provaa.      Prlt-ew  will  •iirprtot  yoa. 
■B»a.  B«x  A,  B«*v«r  Syrlacs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


M.ooo  chlcko  for  1917.    n.  V.    White   and 
Brow  n  I^«(homt.  Barred  Rocka  and  broiler 

chlcka.  7c  eacb  and   dp.      Ntfe  delivery   guaranteed. 

Booklet  free.  Cyclone  Hatchery.  Box  A.  Rlcbaeld.  Pia. 

ly  yy  O        Bmrr*4   P|yBi*alli  B««ka. 

^~~^-^^"~~  Send  for  orcular. 

«.  W.  Tlll*a  *  «•■,  B.  O.  I.  ClmyaTlll*.  Pa. 


White  L.»vli«r«  Kcva  «a4  Ckleka.  Woridti 
Rrcat4>at  wlntrr  layiOK  atraina  (let  our  prtoea  Mora 
you  buy.    Nrlaaa  Br««..  «r«v«  City.  Pa. 


MPP.riALTT  BRF.rDEB-  High  cla«  Barf«4 
Ro<-kB.  < 'hoice  gerae.  Mock  aod  ecga.  Many  piaaaaS 
cuatomaf*.  Illua.  catalog.  E.  B.  Souder,  Soadvrton.  Fil 


HatcbiiiK  RcK«.  American  Enirtlah.  Wblta  Lagboraa. 
Mal«^  «S>  t<i  7  Iba.  F>male«  4>.  to  h  Iba.  Trap  neand 
atock.    H.  V.  BUCK,  Dept  C.  Taokbannock.  Pa. 

White  HolUnd  Turkey  E^^s 

F. 'Hhkick,      Merryiiook.      New  BacNawicK.  N.  J. 


I  have  the  valuable  feathers  and  famous   I^UTE  WYANDOTTES   "'**'   winter   layera: 

goose  down.  >  is.    John  S.  Urennemao.   I>ept.  S     I^ncaater.  K.  7   P^ 


«   C*9iB 


From  my  records  of  a  recent  year  I 
take  the  following:  I  had  two  ganders 
and  eight  geese,  Toulouse,  all  of  them 
over  four  years  old.  as  breeders;  hatched 
214  goslings;  raised  194  and  sold  194. 
The  last  27  head  were  sold,  killed  and 
dressed  just  before  New  Year.  The 
total  receipts  were  $513  50.  I  took  no  "Alfrl**  AlCOMS  w.^e^  nTaV"/  foT'lSJ 
account  of  the  feed,  and  as  a  matter  of   —king.    ■.  m.  bm.akb.  wowbbbai.b.  pa. 

fact  one  can   raise  a  gosling  to  maturity.     ^  <"   B'*^*  Minorca  and  S.  C   R.  I    Reda  bred  to  lay. 
,,   ^.  ,  .  F4CK»    IV  ll.no;  Ml.  I&.OO.    Cockerelt.  flOO  eacb. 

if  the  grass  run  is  good,  at  an  expense   Th«a.  b.  Bb«ra«i«.  carr«ii««a.  ahia. 


BBD    AMD    WHITE    : 

chtcka  and  mte*    r«al«Bi  NalrlilaB  our  apectaltjr. 
R.  M.  CLYMKB.  B«x  P.  Olavy.  Phlia. 

ri^/^C  •>  per  IS  from  Barred  Rock  bena  with 
**^'^'»^    oertlfled  recorda.  mated  t<>  maiea  from 

BBCgg  hen.  CLABBKrX  Yot-KS.  RWKKTWAXBa.TKlfM. 

Turkrr  Kgf  Prefiaid.  .V.  Bronte.  B.  Reda  and  Narra- 
■annetin  fs  V)  per  12;  Brd  Rk.  Ckra.  fl  per  It.  Satta- 
factluo  guaranteed.  C.  A.  Caldwell.  R.  1.  Jaoobabaig,  O. 


of    less    than    50    cents.       Figuring    it    up.  Cypbher-a  atraln  a  C.  W.  Leghoma.  1  year  old 

»»    A^A    *ka»    I    ..vi^     r»«    »..    ^„^^^^^     *%.^  mated  with   cockerel*.      .V  egr».   gS:   lOo.  fft;  .wo.  fa. 

we  find  that  I  sold,  on  an  average,  the  tii««.  h.  babns.  cr«a<«a.  oiii*. 

young  geeee  for   $2.69.     It  is  admitted 


j^ — g,    o--—    .w.     ^-.w.,.       .V    .=.    »^..».^,.,^     B««IO.  Black  and  Wblt#  tangahana.  Uabt  1 

that  a  few  trios  were  sold  for  breeding.    Brabmaa    b.  p  Bock,  Pekin  Duck.  WbHo 

"      Oiiineaa  fl.2Spert6.  Prepaid.  M   H.  llTBaa.! 
which    brought   a   higher   price,   and    In 

that  way  increased  the  average 


But,  no  Wilted  to  licar  ^~'"  ^Zv'Z  Si.?fSr  °""** 


matter,  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  get  better  o  o  MaTTaoM.  »»» cedar  Ave.  Minneapoiia.  utmu. 
than  $2  per  head  from  a  fiock,  on  the^  f^QQc  tiooper  is:92.ooMr  to  From  Brah i»...a 
average,  I   think   1   am   doing  good,  e^  \  nmot^  rS!^^%  o'lk^iuf^^^L^^^ 
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pecially  as  long  as  the  breeders  keep  up 
their  vigor,  haU-hing  quality  and  getting 
older  all  the  time,  for,  be  it  known,  a 
goose  improves,  like  good  wine,  with 
age.  The  young  goose  is  unfit  as  a  breed, 
er;  her  eggs  are  few  and  infertile;  as 
she  gets  older  she  gets  into  better  days. 
Geese  are  unprofitable  until  they  are 
at  least  three  years  old,  although  there 
may  be  exceptions.  From  this  time  on 
ointil  they  are  twenty  or  more  years  old 
they«are  good  producers  I  once  had  an 
African  gander  that  was  known  to  be  48 
years  old.  He  was  a  good  breeder.  In 
the  old  country  it  is  the  custom  to  give 
to  the  bride  in  the  village  a  goose  for  a 
marriage  present,  and  it  is  common  to 
find  this  same  old  goose  still  doing  busi- 
ness when  the  housewife  celebrates  her 
silver  wedding. 

What  the  careful,  painstaking  farmers 
found  good  in  geese  in  Europe,  what  a 
few  of  us  who  have  bred  geese  here,  dis- 
covered to  1)6  in  their  favor,  should  be 
proof  enough  for  the  rest  to  at  least  give 
them  a  fair  trial.  One  cannot  make  a 
mistake  in  having  a  few  around. 

Summarizing  the  good  points  of  geese, 
I  advise,  from  personal  experience,  their 
keeping,  because, 

1.  Once  mated  they  stay  mated  for 
life,  and  that  means  mated  for  dozens 
of  years.  A  gander  will  take  care  of 
four  geese  and  they  will  produce  longer 
than  any  other  feathered  biped. 

2.  Oeese  are  our  best  foragers.  They 
will  make  a  living  from  grass  and 
greens,  where  other  poultry  will  starve. 
To  feed  them  costs  but  a  minimum  ex- 
pense for  grains. 

3.  Geese  will  improve  t^e  pastures  in 
killing  off  buttercups  and  other  weeds  in 
order  to  improve  it  for  dairy  cows,  whose 
milk  and  butter  would  otherwise  be 
acrid  and  unsalable. 

4.  They  will  clean  up  the  grasses  along 
lane,  yard — in  short,  the  waste  wherever 
It  is  more  than  a  waste — a  nuisance. 

5.  There  is  never  a  surplus  of  geese  in 
the  market.  It's  the  wise  farmer  who 
anticipates  the  demand  of  the  future. 

6.  Goose  down  is  valuable  at  home  or 
for  sale;  it  Is  extremely  satisfactory  pay 
for  picking  the  goose. 

7.  Geese  bring  the  best  possible  all- 
around  net  returns,  investment  and  care 
considered,  that  a  farmer  can  have  from 
a  side  line.  Even  if  the  boss  himself 
does  not  have  the  time  to  look  after 
them,  it  must  be  an  exceptional  wife  or 
daughter  who  would  not.  As  a  rule, 
women  love  to  care  for  them. 

8.  They  are  good  watchmen.  Better 
sell  "Touser,"  the  old  collie,  and  leave 
It  to  the  geese  to  protect  your  place  at 
night.  They  will  warn  you  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger,  man  or  animal. 
Just  as  they  once  warned  the  soldiers  in 
Rome. 

9.  I^astly,  but  not  leastly,  geese  should 
be  kept  because  they  are  one  of  the  many 
strings  that  tie  up  the  package  called 
"succeae,"  for  the  farm.  They  make  the 
farm  pleasant — in  variety  there  is  spice. 
In  keeping  all  that  can  be  kept  at  a 
profit  on  the  farm,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  rest,  we  take  advantage  of  our  God- 
given  opportunity  to  do  well  by  our- 
selves, our  family,  our  neghbors  and  our 
state.  Every  little  bit  more  makes  the 
future  brighter,  the  road  more  even  and 
life  better.  Geese  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory. Be  sure  and  give  them  a  thorough 
trial. 

New  York. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  436 
Reefer  nidg..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
Simple  home  solution  that  raises  98  per 
cent,  of  all  chicks  hatched  and  cures 
white  diarrhoea  over  night.  All  poultry 
raisers  should  write  for  this  valuable 
free  book. — Adv. 


|ii^(((OUR  EXPEBIENCE  T^OLI) 


AH  our  readers  are  iovtted  to  contrtbute  their  experiences  on  tbe  topics  under  discuHsion.  |2.00  will  be  paid 
for  the  I)e8t.  and  11.00  lor  the  next  beiit  contribution,  and  60o  for  eacb  otber  article  published.  Ck>ntr1bution8 
must  be  In  our  liands  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1218,  May  1. — How  are  you  fixed 
for  labor  this  season?  Do  you  find  It  better 
to  hire  by  the  month  or  by  the  day,  and 
what  do  you  pay?  Have  you  been  com- 
pelled to  cbani^e  your  plans  on  account  of 
Insufncient  help,  and  If  so  what  change  have 
you  mad«?  >>hat  farm  equipment  Vave,  or 
will  you  add  this  year  to  overcome  these 
difficulties? 

Topic  No.  1219.  May  15. — What  machinery 
have  you  found  essential  to  successfully 
handle  the  buy  crop?  Tell  us  In  not  more 
than  '2^^0  words  what  you  consider  the  most 
important  features  of  this  annual  hot- 
weather  job. 

Topic  No.  1220,  June  1. — When  cutting  wheat 
do  you  haul  It  direct  to  barn,  shock  It  or 
stack  It  In  the  field?  How  much  can  you 
cut  In  a  day?  Kver  use  a  tractor  to  pull 
the  binder  or  have  a  small  engine  to  run  it? 
What  about  putting  covers  over  shocks  In 
case  of  rain?  Tell  us  In  250  words  of  any 
otber  methods  used  In  getting  this  valua- 
ble crop  under  cover. 


Topic  No.  121 7. — Time  is  coming  to  turn 
the  cows  out  to  pasture.  Are  you  troub- 
led  at  first  with  garlic  flavor  in  the  milk 
and  how  do  you  overcome  it  ?  How  do 
yon  cool  and  care  for  the  milk  before  it 
is  shipped  ?  What  kind  of  pails  do  you 
milk  into,  and  why  ? 

E.  C.  B.,  W.  Chester,  Pa. — Our  perma- 
nent meadow  has  a  large  amount  of  gar- 
lic in  it  and  we  are  always  troubled  with 
it  when  we  first  turn  the  cows  out.  We 
separate  our  milk  and  sell  the  cream  aiid 
it  seems  as  if  all  the  flavor  goes  into  the 
cream  and  only  a  slight  trace  remains 
in  the  skimmed  milk.  The  only  remedy 
we  have  found  is  to  bring  the  cows  to 
the  barn,  the  first  two  weeks,  at  least 
four  hours  before  milking,  and  then 
carefully  and  quickly  cool  the  cream  as 
soon  as  separated. 

We  have  a  very  cold  spring  located 
about  300  feet  from  our  ceparator  house. 
We  make  between  10  and  12  quarts  of 
cream  at  a  milking.  We  use  pail  handle 
cans  holding  Just  these  amounts  for  de- 
livering the  cream,  so  place  these  cans 
under  the  cream  spout  of  the  separator. 
As  soon  as  all  the  milk  has  gone  through 
the  machine  we  take  the  cream  to  the 
spring  house  and  set  the  cans  In  the 
water.  We  stir  it  vigorously  with  a  long- 
handled  spoon  until  thoroughly  cool  and 
we  are  very  careful  to  never  put  the  lid 
on  tight  except  when  the  can  Is  in  the 
wagon.  The  confectioner  tells  us  Hiat 
chocolate  Ice  cream  is  the  only  kind 
which  he  can  make  out  of  garlicky 
cream  without  the  flavor  tasting. 

As  to  the  best  kind  of  buckets  to  milk 
into,  we  think  the  heavy  tinned  ones, 
half  covered  over  the  top,  are  best.  They 
must  be  perfectly  smooth  inside,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  cracks  for  bacteria  to 
collect  and  so  they  will  be  easy  to  wash. 
We  never  use  soap  when  washing  the 
separator  or  dairy  utensils,  but  plenty  of 
cold  and  hot  water  and  one  of  the  dairy 
cleansers.  A  rack  outside  of  our  sepa- 
rator house  gives  the  buckets,  etc.,  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  sun  bath,  which  Is 
a  wonderful  cleanser.  After  introducing 
the  semi-covered  buckets  we  could  see 
a  decided  change  in  the  cleanliness  of 
our  milk,  although  we  always  brushed 
the  cows  and  wiped  their  udders  before 
milking. 


S.  M.  T.,  Chester,  Pa. — The  only  way 
to  have  milk  free  from  garlic  is  not  to 
let  it  get  into  the  milk.  When  we  can 
plow  a  field  late  In  the  fall  or  during 
the  winter  we  do  not  have  much  trouble 
eradicating  garlic.  Summer  cultivation 
does  not  kill  it,  as  garlic  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  how  It  spends  its  sum- 
mer vacation.  I  have  seen  a  bunch  of 
garlic  tied  around  a  fence  post  when  in 
bloom,  and  when  weather  conditions 
were  suitable  In  the  fall  it  began  to 
grow.  As  garlic  comes  much  earlier 
than  grass  in  the  spring,  we  are  able  to 
reduce  the  quantity  to  a  large  extent  by 
turning  out  the  dry  stock  and  calves  be- 
fore the  milch  cows.  The  young  stock 
bite  it  off  close  to  the  ground  and  by  the 
time  it  geU  up  again  there  Is  a  large 
growth  of  grass,  which  the  cows  will 
<hoo8e  instead  of  garlic.  If  the  pasture 
does  have  a  large  amount  of  garlic  In 
It  the  cows  are  let  on  for  only  a  short 
time  each  day  and  placed  in  the  stable 
three  or  four  hours  before  milking  time. 

By  having  our  milk  cans  sitting  in 
cold  water  while  we  milk,  and  then  ro- 
moving  them  to  the  spring  house  as  soon 


as  filled,  where  we  keep  them  In  spring 
water  until  hauled  away,  we  have  no 
trouble  in  cooling  and  sending  It  away 
In  good  shape.  •  If  necessary,  during  the 
hottest  weather  we  can  attach  a  pump 
from  the  milking  machine  engine,  thus 
forcing  well  water  through  a  cooler,  but 
we  have  not  had  to  do  this  yet,  a&  our 
spring  water  seldom  gets  above  50  F. 

We  use  the  regular  cone-shaped  buck- 
ets that  come  with  the  milking  machine, 
and  find  them  very  satisfactory.  We  find 
that  there  Is  much  less  mateiial  left  in 
the  strainer  cloth  when  we  use  the  ma- 
chine than  with  the  most  careful  milk- 
ing by  hand. 


S.  R.,  Elmington,  Va.— Early  in  the 
spring  when  my  cows  are  turned  on  the 
fresh,  tender  grass  they  are,  usually,  so 
hungry  for  anything  green  that  they  nip 
every  blade  of  tender  green  that  comes 
in  their  way.  The  best  method  of 
avoiding  the  bad  taste  and  odor  In  milk 
Is  to  feed  the  cows  more  dry  food,  such 
as  shipstuff,  bran  and  oats — or  silage 
where  you  have  a  silo — so  that  they  will 
not  be  so  eager  to  satisfy  their  excessive 
hunger  on  anything  that  comes  in  reach, 
and  will  not  "fill  up"  on  wild  onions,  etc. 
A  cow  kept  well  fed  during  the  winter 
and  then  fed  the  same  after  she  is 
turned  on  pasture,  as  she  was  fed  before. 
and  then  careful  cooling  of  the  milk  be- 
fore putting  It  In  closed  vessels,  are 
great  aids  to  overcoming  completely  this 
taste  In  milk  and  butter. 

I  have  never  shipped  any  milk  befpre 
straining  and  setting  for  an  hour  in  a 
very  cool  place.  I  always  ship  my  milk 
with  cream  In  It,  and  before  bottling 
an  hour's  cooling  causes  the  cream  to 
rise  beautifully  and  much  thicker  than 
when  risen  In  a  warm  temperature. 

I  always  milk  Into  well  cleaned  tin 
pails — the  covered  pails  are  excellent.  I 
am  extremely  careful  that  the  cow  Is 
brushed  and  then  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth  on  the  milking  side,  both  body  and 
udder;  this  elfminates  all  hair  or  dust. 
The  milker's  hands  should  be  perfectly, 
clean  and  dry.  I  never  allow  one  bit  of 
filth  to  get  in  the  milk  while  milking. 
Fresh  tin  pails  are  more  easily  handled 
and  easier  to  clean,  that  is  why  I  pre- 
fer their  use. 

W.  A.  O.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — We  are 
not  troubled  here  with  any  of  the  wild 
garlic,  or  any  wild  growths  that  give  the 
milk  a  "garlicky"  flavor.  The  change, 
though,  from  all  dry  feeding  to  pasture 
always,  at  first,  gives  the  milk  a  fiavor 
or  taste  bordering  on  a  bad  flavor.  To 
correct  such  a  condition,  as  soon  as  we 
turn  on  grass  we  give  the  cows  a  few 
light  feeds  of  some  one  of  the  best  cattle 
tonics.  The  milk  in  a  few  days  becomes 
all  right,  but  takes  on  rather  a  high 
color. 

In  this  section  of  southeastern  Indi- 
ana, the.  Indications  are  very  favorable 
this  year  for  quite  early  pasture.  The 
mild  and  open  weather,  and  the  frequent 
showers  are  already  causing  the  grass 
to  start.  Those  of  us  who  are  much  ex- 
perienced in  turning  our  milch  cows  out 
on  pasture  long  ago  learned  that  If  the 
cows  are  turned  on  the  spring  pastures 
before  the  grass-haa  had  growth  enough 
so  they  can  get  enough  to  satisfy  them, 
that  both  the  cows  and  the  pastures  are 
much  Injured  for  some  time.  The  milk- 
ing is  done  in  small  vessels  or  broad- 
topped,  low  pails  holding  only  about  one 
gallon.  It  is  then  poured  into  larger 
pails,  passing  through  a  muslin  cover. 
Before  it  is  placed  In  the  large  cans  for 
delivery  It  Is  strained. again.  By  special 
care  of  the  cows'  udders,  and  cleanliness 
exercised  by  the  milkers,  but  little  for- 
eign matter  gets  into  the  milk.  The  two 
filterings  or  strainings  make  It  c  ilte 
sanitary  as  to  cleanliness. 


them  In  at  noon,  would  let  them  lio 
around  In  the  barnyard  until  two  hours 
before  the  evening  milking,  then  put 
them  In  the  stable  and  give  them  some 
short  feed  and  hay.  That  proved  a  ijjg 
help,  but  not  a  cure.  Then  I  purchased 
an  aerator,  and  as  I  have  a  natural  flow 
of  water  through  my  dairy,  that  comes 
from  overhead.  I  placed  th^  cooler  ou 
the  cement  trough,  attached  the  hose 
to  the  water  pipes,  also  to  the  aeraioi. 
Thus  I  have  running  water  through  the 
cooler  and  the  milk  becomes  within  a  few 
degrees  as  cool  as  the  water  and  takes 
only  a  minute  to  cool  a  gallon.  In  <  ase 
one  has  not  the  running  water,  placing 
ice  In  the  aerator,  or  filling  with  cold 
water  and  stirring  the  water,  will  do. 
The  cooling  not  only  destroys  the  taste 
of  garlic,  but  any  other  offensive  odor 
that  might  be  In  It.  The  sooner  the 
animal  heat  Is  gotten  out  of  milk  the 
longer  It  will  keep.  I  have  had  milk  to 
keep  sweet  for  48  hours  and  out  of 
water  most  of  the  time,  part  of  which 
It  was  exposed  to  the  sun. 

In  regard  to  the  vessels  used  in  milk 
ing,  we  use  partly  covered  milk  buckets. 
When  I  began  using  them  I  did  not  like 
them,  but  after  using  them  a  while  I 
realized  their  value,  seeing  the  dirt  vol 
lect  on  the  covered  part.  If  using  an 
ordinary  bucket  this  would  have  been 
In  the  milk,  causing  bacteria  to  a  greater 
extent. 


Oil  Spraying  Controls  the  Weed 

Wild  garlic  has  been  reported  to  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  from  78  coun- 
ties in  Ohio  this  year.  Spraying  with 
fuel  oil  from  April  15  to  May  1,  beforo 
the  plants  begin  to  form  heads,  has  been 
found  by  the  Experiment  Station  most 
satisfactory  to  kill  out  this  weed.  The 
spray  shouH  be  applied  on  a  warm,  calm 
day,  about  76  gallons  ber  acre  being  re- 
quired. In  Ohio  342  districts  and  902 
farmers  troubled  with  this  peet  have 
been  reported  this  year.  When  not  con- 
trolled wild  garlic  becomes  serious  in 
grain  fields  and  pastures.  It  Is  often 
erroneously  called  wild  onion. 


S.  S.,  Union  Bridge,  Md.— Three  years 
ago  this  spring  I  started  to  ship  milk  to 
Baltimore.  My  meadow  has  quite  a 
great  deal  of  garlic  In  It,  and  when  I 
turned  on  grass  I  did  as  I-had  been  used 
to — leaving  the  cows  out  all  day.  The 
man  I  shipped  to  complained  and  told 
me  I  would  have  to  quit  unless  I  did 
something  to  kill  the  taste  of  garlic.  I 
got  busy.  I  turned  my  cows  out  to  pas- 
ture Just  aa  soon  as  we  were  through 
milking   In   the   morning,   and   brought 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 

Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 

in  Maintaining  Needed 

Grain  Production. 

The  d«man<l  for  fftrm  labor  In  Canada  la  ao  gnmt  ttat 
aa  an  Inducement  to  aeciire  at  once  tbe  neceaaary  belp 
required.  Canada  wiU  glr*  •■•  haadr**!  mn* 
Blxly  »er«a  oflaMtd  IVe«  ■•  •  k*aB«at«MI  and 

allo#  tbe  farm  laborer,  wbo  fllaa  on  land,  to  apply  the 
Ume  ba  la  working  for  otber  farmers  aa  realdcnoe 
dutica  tbe  aama  aa  if  ba  bad  Uved  on  tba  land  be 
bad  applied  for.  Tbia  oflTar  made  onl/  to  men 
working  on  Canadian  farms  for  at  leaat  6  montba 
during  1917.  ttana  reducing  tbe  necessity  of  actual 
realdenc*  to  t  years  Instead  of  I  years,  as  nnder 
usual  condltlona.  This  appeal  for  farm  belp  ic  In 
no  way  connected  with  eoUatment  for  mllUary 
service  but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborars  to  In- 
crease agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportun- 
ity to  earn  good  wages  while  securing  a  farm. 
Canadian  Oovernment  will  pay  all  far*  over  one 
cent  per  mile  from  Ht.  Paul  and  Dulutb  to  Canadian 
destination.  Information  aa  to  low  rtfway  rates, 
etc,  may  ba  bad  on  application  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

Canadian  Qovornmont  Aflont 
210  North  Third  St.,  Harrlsburg.  Pa. 
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for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    AfMiCa  waatocL 

Tk«  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Kew  York .  Baltimore.  Btiffalo, 

Philadelphia.  Boston.  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc 


■JLZ  ^fmtmw^  howyoaca£isa«* 
money  on  Farm  Track  or  Road 
Wagons,  alae  stssTsr  wood  wfaesis  ta  « 


Jm^ 


dfwklf 


This  to  A»  f«n»  woman's  own  department- for  them  and  by  tham.    It  U  davotad  to  tka  discussion  of 
tpict  of  everyday  Interest  to  tha  women  of  the  farm  family.      The  Paacticaj   Farmer  invite«-and 


topics 


lopics  wi   «»-.y— j^   - — -■-'"• ."•  »"■ "  ■— •■•  •>iniiy.       ine  raacucai   Farmer  mvitec— and 

expect* -you  not  only  to  write  your  experiencea  on  the  topic,  under  dJkcuuion  but  alao  to  propote 
topic,  for  future  discuMion*.  The  best  letter  pubU.hed  herein  each  iMue  will  b«  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  doUar.  and  for  aach  other  latter  publishad  wa  wiU  pay  fifty  canU.     Addreu 

JVOMEN'S  DEf  ARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


May  1. — We  have  had  a  number  of  readers 
suggest  the  subject  of  house  lieaning  as  an 
"Kxc'luinge"  topic  for  discussion.  .Wo  pre- 
Hume  they  want  to  know  how  to  overcome 
It  or  lighten  Its  burdens.  Tell  us  in  not 
more  than  250  words  how  you  meet  this 
annual   or  semi-annual  problem. 

May  ir». — During  the  hot  weather  what  kind 
of  a  stove  do  you  use  for  cooking  and  where 
is  it»lo<.-ated?  How  do  you  get  hot  water? 
What  have  you  found  the  best  way  to  keep 
a  stove  polished?  Tell  us  in  not  over  2.')0 
words  any  unusual  arrangements  you  have 
for  doinf  summer  cooking. 

J  I'VE  1. — For  bop»e  canning  do  you  prefer  tkx 
or  glass  Jars,  and  why?  What  tnings  out 
of  your  own  garden  do  you  can?  How 
large  is  your  family  and  how  many  quarts 
do  yoa  can  etich.  year  for  home  use?  Tell 
us  your  method  of  canning  od«  particular 
tiling. 


Cef  year  contribution  in  martv  If  it  Joot  not 
reach  u»  at  Uaat  IS  daya  hmform  thm  datm  of 
i$9um.  it  will  bm  too  lmt0» 


What  are  you  doing  to  make  your  children 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  farm  and 
farm  life  7 

Mrs.  S.  K.  K.,  Eaperance,  N.  Y. — ^We 
have  a  farm  of  200  acres  of  good  land, 
an  old-fashioned  bouse,  but  paipted  and 
kept  up  outside  and  In,  also  well  fur- 
nished and  all  usod  every  day  with  the 
exception  of  some  guest  chambers. 

We  keep  a  herd  or  40  cows,  a  number 
of  sheep  and  hogs,  and  EOO  fowls — 100 
belonging  to  each  of  our  childrei^  and 
100  to  us,  all  kept  separately.  Our  house 
coLtains  a  piano,  two  violins,  a  mando- 
lin, a  guitar  and  A  t»an]o,  so  ^ou  may 
conclude  we  are  a  musical  family.  Our 
sitting  room  table  is  covered  with  papers 
and  magazines.  Our  house  Is  thrown 
open  to  evening  callers,  or  at  any  other 
time  when  we  have  the  time  to  entertain 
them.  We  and  the  children  go  a  great 
deal  also,  whenever  we  can  spare  the 
time.  We  have  an  aitto,  as  well  as 
horses. 

This  is  the  Jolly  pert  of  our  life,  but 
we  have  something  to  do  besides  going 
and  fun  all  the  time,  for  we  have  to 
make  our  living.  We  have  four  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  16  to  22 — ^two  boys 
and  two  girls.  They  have  always  been 
given  a  share  In  the  farm  and  so  paid 
for  working.  All  but  the  youngest  have 
been  graduated  from  the  high  school 
near  us.  and  the  boys  each  have  taken 
a  course  in  an  agricultural  college.  They 
are  all  at  home  and  contented,  for  each, 
having  a  certain  share,  is  doing  wdll 
financially. 

I  would  say  the  only  way  to  hold  them 
to  farm  life,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  have 
the  parents  prosperous,  to  make  every- 
thing as  pleasant  as  poMible  for  them 
and  to  do  as  well,  financially,  as  possi- 
ble for  them.  It.  is  very  reasonable  to 
expect  that  if  they  do  not  have  any  good 
times  or  are  lacking  in  money,  they  will 
want  to  leave,  and  who  can  blame  them  ? 


M.  O.  B.,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — Every 
farm  home  should  have  a  "den"  or  pri- 
vate room  for  the  children.  If  the  house 
is  small  the  attic  can  be  fitted  up  for 
this  purpose.  Their  plajrthings,  curios, 
etc.,  can  be  kept  there,  and  parents 
should  see  that  the  children's  duties  al- 
low alnple  time  and  opportunity  for 
their  enjoyment  of  the  apartment  set 
aside  for  them. 

There  should  be  a  story  hour  in  every 
home  for  the  younger  children,  and  a 
reading  circle  for  the  older  members  of 
the  family,  where  each  one  takes  part. 
The  family  council  does  much  toward 
helping  the  boys  and  girls  take  a  greater 
Interest  in  the  farm. 

Provide  vacations  for  the  boy  and 
girl.  This  may  seem  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terest of  the  work.  Many  farmers  seem 
to  think  the  children  are  for  the  sake  of 
work.  Are  they,  or  is  the  work  for  the 
sake  of  the  children? 

Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized in  each  school  district  in  our  county. 
In  the  tail  "Rural  Life  Day"  is  observed 
in  each  township.  First,  second  and 
third  prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best 
com.  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, all  garden  vegetables,  sewing, 
bread,  cake,  pies.  Jelly,  fowls,  animals, 
etc.  Prise  winners  are  given  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  their  produce  to  the 
county  Instltat*,  where  prises  are  award- 


ed by  the  banks  of  the  county.  Prizes 
are  also  given  for  the  lest  essays  on 
farm  subjects. 

For  the  summer  we  ore  planning  to 
have  school  gardens,  play  festivals  and 
cow  and*  horse  Judging  contests.  Some 
time  during  April  fifty  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  county  are  to  receive  pure- 
bred calves.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
there  is  to  be  a  sale  of  these  heifers  and 
whatever  they  bring,  above  the  original 
price,  will  go  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
raised  them. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  8.,  Ovenfork^  Ky.  —  To 
make  the  children  take  a  personal  inter- 
est In  the  farm  we  make  them  feel  thajt 
they  are  partners  In  our  little  "firm," 
and  that  the  farm  could  not  possibly  be 
a  success  without  the  help  ot  each'child. 
They  ar6  never  "made"  to  do  things.  We 
always  politely  ask  if  they  can  do  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  or  go  on  an  errand, 
and  they  fairly  Jump  at  the  chance  to 
help.  They  are  never  paid  for  work 
they  do,  unless  we  should  otherwise  have 
to  hire  some  one  else  to  do  it.  They 
gladly  help  with  the  housework  and 
chores  to  get  mamma  to  hear  their  ies> 
sons.  Their  waking  hours  are  about 
equally  divided  between  study,  work  and 
play. 

They  are  given  a  share  in  all  the  gar^ 
den.  crop*  they  help  to  make  and  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  their  produce  and  spend  the 
money  as  they  wish,  which  1  notice  they 
never  spend  foolishly.  Last  summer  I 
ordered  five  sittings  of  pure-bred  R.  I. 
Red  eggs.  The  little  girls  were  no  much 
interested  in  them  that  I  gave  each  a 
sitting  and  now  they  have  one  fine 
rooster  and  five  pullets  each.  They  are 
allowed  to  help  when  we  are  setting  fine 
nursery  stock  and  are  given  a  few  trees 
for  their  very  own.  They  piek  up  apples, 
and  pick  berries  and  we  let  them  sell 
part  of  them  if  we  have  more  than  we 
need.  We  have  learned  by  experience 
that  children  like  fruit,  so  have  planted 
for  ours  quite  a  variety.  We  have  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries,  ser- 
viceberry.  mulberry,  plums,  cherrlear 
peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  apples. 

Our  children  are  small  now  and  easily 
amused;  with  nice  food  and  clot  ing, 
good  books  to  read,  and  plenty  of  time 
for  play  they  are  happy.  In  our  com- 
munity no  effort  at  all  Is  made  for  keep- 
ing the  young,  people  contented  with 
farm  life.  The  boys  drift  away  to  the 
mines  and  the-  girls  marry  before  they 
have  half  finished  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. But  with  all  odds  against  us  we 
believe  we  can  keep  our  children  at 
home. 


Mrs.  K.  S.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  T. — ^To 
create  in  our  children  a  genuine  love  for 
farm  life  *we  ourselves  must  be  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  advantages-  of  our 
surroundings.  We  must  appreciate  not 
only  our  home  and  calling,  but  our 
neighors  and  our  community  in  general. 
In  the  inevitable  hours  of  weariness  and 
discouragement  we  must  .uard  our  lips 
that  HO  chance,  to- be- regretted  remark 
shall  cause  the  seeds  of  discontent  to 
spring  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  folks. 
Undue  homage  is  often  paid  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  city  friends,  und  their  strug- 
gles and  hardships  wholly  ignored.  This 
creates  a  deep  impression  upon  the  chil- 
dren. To  present  a  good  appearance  is 
normal  and  commendable.  An  attrac- 
tive home,  becoming  and  suitable  cloth-  j 
ing,  a  creditable  turnout,  be  it  car  or  \ 
carriage,  are  all  within  the  rights  of 
young  and  old,  and  to  the  young  the 
lack  of  them  amounts  to  misery.  I 

The  teaching  of  domestic  art   in  our  < 
schools  is  a  boon  in  the  accomplishments  j 
of  tasteful  homes  and  dress  at  moderate 
expenditure.     Delightful  effects  are  pro-  j 
dured  with  little  money  if  one  but  knows 
how,  and  vice  versa.    Let  the  young  peo- ; 
pie  share  in  the  planning  of  home,  gar-  j 
den,  crops,  etc.     A  share  In  stock,  poul-  j 
try,  beee,  fruit — something  all  their  own  | 
to   profit   by  the   income,    will    prove  a 
strong   tcjctor   in   keeping  them  on   the 
farm.     Oive   them   a  season  at  a  good 
agricultural  school,  if  possible.     A  doc- 
tor, lawyer  or  dentist  would  reap  little 
success  as  an  apprentice  alone.     Is  not 
farming  as  worthy  of  brain  effort? 


Rtc-  V.  8.  rtv  oi. 

The  Coat  of  Preparedness 

You've  wished  a  hundred  times  for  a  coat   like  this.     It  it  the 

for  wet,  cold,  inclement  weather — all  seascMis — year  after  year.   When 

you  buy  a  Raynster,  you  are  sure  of  ge^ftting   something  dependable. 

Choose  eithtr  the  coat  illustrated,  with  its  double  texture,  heavy  rubber 

proofing  and  sewed,  cemented  and  strapped  seamtf  or  a  lighter  tingle 

texture  coat  with  rubber  lining,  or  a  rubber  turface  coat.     Also  auto 

c;pats.     Raynsters  are  made  in  varied  styles  and  fabrics,  tome  for  drett. 

wear.    You  will  be  able  to  find  a  Raynster  to  meet  your  need  exactly. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  tupply  you  with  a  Raynater,  write  to  the  addreu  below 
and  We  will  tell  you  where  they  can  be  obtained.  AsIc  for  intereating  booklet, 
showing  many  ttylea  of  Raynttert  for  work  and  for  dreta. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

(CLOTHING  DIVISION)  NEW  YORK 


•We  Like  Your  Coffee 

Very  Much  Indeed^ 

Hmnj  caMonMnthrouchoiit  PtnDsjrlT&al*,  M*w  York 
and  other  HtaUt  have  vvluntarlly  wrtttco  UiA  tb«r 
a«v«r  tasted  coffirc  bo  good  m 

REUyS  NO.  7  COFFEE 

Tbto  la  not  ■urprlainc  beeau—  our  coffee  l>  different 
from  »njr  eold  In  the  Ubited  State*.  The  eerrH  ta  In  tbe 
waj  It  la  ro«stod  and  aored.  ellminatlnc  all  oWectkm- 
able  fenturee  af  the  herry.  Eronomir*]  too,  becauaa 
there  are  from  10  to  l(  ritra  ra^  to  the  p«aBd.  Three 
pounda  aentanywiieraon  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Stmtm  whole,  grommd  or  pmlomriMod. 

C  K.  REID  <&  CO.,  Inc. 

Hjraicmic  CoHmm  Ro*at«r« 
1  aae  Fllb«rt  street  PhiI«Mi«lphla 


SO  Daya  Trial  of  the  "EASV 
Vacuum  Waaber  takea  yoti 
away  from  waabboard  driidc- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  n  u  ir 
before  the  heavy  waalilnic 
driiK*  the  life  out  of  you  by  thr 
old  laborlouM  proceas.  i^ee  how 
It  Heema  to  have  the  wat«hliiK 
eauy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

SlOO  E.Wmtmr  St..  SyrMua*,  N.  Y. 


MICH     CRADC  r^C     -^ /\ 

WALL  PAPER  0  ^11 

WRITt  FOR  PRll  BOOH  Of  SAMPLES  TODAY 


Buy  Your  Wall  Paper 
At  Factory  Prices 

The  Ktrmtfmt  wall  paper  tarvaloA  In  the 
world— equal  In  beaaty  aodapp««mooe  to 
tiVcent  atid  SO-cent  aradea.  Have  a  beauti- 
ful home  at  pmall  cuat— a  home  that  looka 
aa  well  Uiaiile  aa  a  manaton.  A  few  ap*- 
clalU<«  at  15c.,  aoc.  and  SSc  per  roll. 

Catalog  ('f  new  dealirnit  rent  fre« 
— writ**  for  It  t«Mla3r.  <  »rderi  overt* 
ahlpii^i  prrtNtiii  within  3U>  mllca. 

Ind«pmdent  Wall  Pap«r  Co. 
.  0.     Utirty  a**..      ruUkmrt.  Pa. 


C^L£/^i 


SAVE    10    CENTS    A    POUND  USING 

GILLIES 

BROKE 


COFFEE 


FROM    WNOUULER     DIRECT 


SM-\1.L 


and  broken  bean*  of 
5  pound* 
delivered  Pr«>«  within  xno 
aill«n.  I<i  ;ioiind«  delivered  with 
In  KM)  mliee.  Satlofartlon  fiiar 
anteed  or  money  refunded  Bi 

CILLICS  rMTEI  c«..  m-ti 

r«teKli*lM4  T7  Ttan 


I  ar  OreaM 


St..  Il.f . 


Sare  moneir  on  roofinc— aend  now 
for  special  sheet  of  iMrgaina— atart- 
ing  with  69c  a  roll.  Every  roll  backed 
by  our  SIO.OOO  guarantee  of  money- 
back -if- not- satisfied.  Many  thous- 
ands of  rolls  of  our  roofinfi  are  mvmg 
satisfaction  all  over  the  country. 
Write  DOW  for  apccial  bulletm  ol 
quality  bargains. 

MAMFACTflUI'  MTin  U. 

SMWaMaaAv*.  Buff«to.N.Y. 


AGE'S 


LUE 


BOTTirS 


A    HOUSEMOLO     NirtSSfV     lO 
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If  they  wish  to  try  their  wings  in  the 
city  a  trial  Is  the  best  cure.  Assure  them 
of  a  w.arm  welcome  home,  and  ten  to  one 
the  thought  of  the  crocuses  they  planted, 
bursting  the  soil,  or  the  ripening  apples, 
will  be  stronger  than  the  lure  of  the  city. 

The  Grange  Is  doing  a  great  work  here 


family,  but  when  the  neighbor's  children 
come  as  well.  If  the  reciords  are  judi- 
ciously selected  it  will  help  to  instill  a 
love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
music,  as  well  as  merely  entertain. 

The  second  can  best  be  done  by  hav- 
ing some  definite  work  for  each  child, 


for  the  young  folks,  awakening  interest    for    which    they    shall    not   only    be   re- 


in scientific;  methods  and  providing 
healthful  amusement  the  year  round, 
and  cultivating  community  spirit  in  gen- 
eral. 


Miss  E.  O.,  Enon  Valley,  Pa. — As  a 
teacher  in  the  public  school  life,  I  am 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  things  that 
interest  children  of  public  school  aga 
Our  agriculture  class  is  one  opportunity 
that  I  have  to  emphasize  the  possibili- 
ties for  young  farmers  of  the  present 
time.  In  this  I  take  great  pleasure,  as 
I,' myself,  enjoy  farm  life  and  enjoy  see- 
ing others  participate  in  it.  Taking 
them  as  a  group,  I  try  to  impress  deeply 
upon  their  minds  the  subject  of  home 
gardening.  Under  this  subject  we  must 
V,  eave  in  the  requirements  of  plant  life 
ftnd  a  careful  study  of  destunctive  weeds. 
First,  to  recognize  them  when  seen,  and 
o?so  the  best  methods  for  their  destruc- 
tion. Along  the  same  line  comes  the 
subject  of  home  flowers.  In  this  I  make 
an  attempt  to  keep  wltMn  the  range  of 
flowers  that  are  easily  cared  for,  so  that 
good  results  will  be  obtained,  and  thus 
prevent  discouragements.  In  our  work 
this  spring  I  sent  for  enough  seeds,  of 
various  kinds,  to  supply  each  pupil.  In 
my  estimation,  nothing  seems  to  create 
interest  quite  so  readily  as  giving  the 
boy  or  girl  some  small  article  that  they 
can  call  their  own,  to  start  with.  Also 
profitable  interest  is  obtained  In  the 
study  of  birds,  and  the  protection  due 
to  them,  along  with  the  building  of  bird 
houses. 

Our  community  is  one  of  many  social 
functions,  of  which  the  Grange  proves  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting.  We  now 
have  about  two  hundred  members  in  our 
Grange.  Many  contests  of  corn  growing, 
etc.,  are  carried  on,  which  is  beneficial, 
and  something  in  which  both  young  and 
old  may  participate. 


sponsible,  but  from  which  they  shall  de- 
rive the  rewards.  Of  course,  this  will  be 
aside  from  the  dally  chores  which  he  or 
she  is  expected  to.  contribute  to  the 
family  work.  But  we  all  like  to  work 
with  an  end  in  view,  and  to  feel  that  our 
work  will  really  pay  us. 

In  my  community  Individuals  are 
working  along  these  lines.  Last  year 
the  young  people  were  Invited  to  some 
central  place,  and  overseen  by  an  older 
person,  for  games  and  general  good 
times.  There  are  so  many  simple,  jolly 
affairs,  such  as  corn  roasts,  marshmal- 
low  toasts,  etc.,  with  games,  songs  and 
story  telling  for  entertainment  that  it 
seems  a  pity  that  every  community  does 
not  have  at  least  one  person  who  is  in- 
terested enough  in  the  young  people  to 
plan  such  things  for  them. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


In  reply  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  W.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs.  L.  F.,  Tennessee,  says  that 
her  home-made  yeast  makes  good  bread. 
Her  method  is:  For  one  quart  of  yeast 
take  six  nice,  large  Irish  potatoes,  peel 
and  boil.  Remove  the  water  and  mash 
until  entirely  free  from  all  lumps.  Also 
boll  one-third  teacupful  of  hops  in  1  pint 
of  water;  strain  the  water  and  pour  it 
Into  the  potatoes.  Also  add  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  oup  of  salt  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  with  enough  water 
to  dissolve  these.  Add  to  the  potatoes 
and  let  all  come  to  a  boil.  Then  cool. 
When  cool  add  one  cake  of  fresh  yeast. 
Put  in  a  can  or  glass  jar  and  put  in  a 
cool  place.  For  six  loaves  of  bread  take 
one  teacupful  of  yeast.  Any  one  who 
carefully  follows  these  directions  is 'sure 
to  have  good  yeast. 


Mrs.  B.  C.  M.,  Illinois,  asks:  "Will 
some  one  please  tell  me  how  hominy  is 
made  at  home?" 


Mrs.  B.  C.  McW.,  Homer  City,  Fa. — 
Why  will  our  children  leave  the  farm? 
There  are  no  two  cases  where  the  same 
answer  could  be  applied — different  na- 
tures to  deal  with,  different  home  en- 
vironment, and  that  primitive  life  of  the 
animal  to  be  subdued  and  civilized,  as 
it  were.  I  believe  from  the  time  the 
children  are  able  to  toddla  along  to  feed 
the  chickens  and  pull  up  your  choice 
plants  in  the  garden  you  should  give 
them  a  share  In  your  work.  How  proud- 
ly they  will  speak  of  "my  chicken,"  "my 
garden,"  etc.,  before  they  can  speak 
plainly;  as  they  gro,w  older  increase  this 
interest.  What  boy  is  so  proud  as  the 
one  who  can  claim  as  his  own  a  blue 
ribboned  colt  at  the  county  fair?  Or 
what  daughter  is  more  to  be  envied 
than  one  whose  mother  can  say,  "That 
is  Mary's  bread  or  cake,"  or  "Mary 
raised  these  chickens  or  that  heifer." 

Do  not  bind  the  boys  and  girls  at 
home;  go  with  them,  make  one  of  a 
merry  sledding  party,  or  All  in  at  tennis. 
Don't  get  old  and  fog^.  Act  so  they 
will  proudly  say:  "Come,  boys,  I  want 
you  to  meet  my  father"  or  "my  mother." 
This  comradeship  wins  aalf  the  battle. 

Further,  do  not  confine  them  to  out 
of  doors.  In  rainy  weather  or  the  long, 
cold  winter  months  show  your  hospi- 
tality. If  young  folks  do  not  find  recre- 
ation at  home  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
leave  that  home  and  And  it  elsewhere. 
Youth  calls  to  youth  the  world  over. 

In  our  community  the  Grange  Is  a 
great  help  In  both  a  social  and  educa- 
tional way  to  young  and  old.  With  our 
literary  societies,  oyster  buppers  and  pie 
socials  In  winter,  and  picnics,  corn  roasts 
and  outings  In  summer  there  is  a  never- 
ending  source  of  enjoyment.  The  quee- 
tlon  I  would  ask  is  why  should  they  go 
to  the  city? 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — In  or- 
der to  have  children  take  an  Interest  in 
farm  life  I  think  the  two  most  important 
things  are,  first,  to  make  the  home  so 
pleasant  that  they  will  feel  that  there 
is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where 
they  can  enjoy  a  like  amount  of  good 
times;  and  second,  to  make  them  feci 
that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  farm. 

The  first  can  be  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing a  cheerful,  comfortably  furnished 
house,  no  part  of  which  Is  too  good  for 
use.  Have  magazines,  books,  pictures, 
music  and  games.  A  talking  machine  is 
a  good    entertainer,   not   only    for   the 


Mrs.  M.  O.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— Our  11- 
year-old  boy  hae  one  of  the  best  corners 
of  the  garden  for  his  own  and  raises 
vegetables  for  the  school  exhibits  at  the 
fair.  He  exhibited  vegetables,  school 
work,  baskets,  bird  houses,  etc.,  at  our 
county  fair  and  at  a  town  fair  last  fall 
and  won  $26  worth  of  premiums.  He 
also  raised  two  barrels  of  Potato  onion 
sets  last  year,  for  which  he  received  $16. 
He  has  traps  for  fall  and  winter  trap- 
ping. With  his  school  work  and  lessons 
in  music,  the  chores  he  helps  with  most 
of  the  time  and  all  the  extras  he  has  un- 
der way,  he  is  a  very  busy  boy.  He  loves 
reading  and  we  take  care  that  he  has  a 
good  assortment  of  nature  books,  books 
on  pioneer  life,  hunting,  scouting  and 
the  many  kinds  of  roughing  It  that  boys 
like.  He  has  some  nice  pets,  including 
a  collie,  and  the  use  of  a  beautiful  pony 
in  winter.  A  little  girl  on  a  neighboring 
farm,  to  whom  it  belongs,  only  uses  It  In 
warm  weather.  It  seems  an  Ideal  ar- 
rangement, as  I  believe  he  really  enjoys 
It  more  than  he  would  If  he  had  It  all 
the  time. 

Our  boy  had  always  lived  in  the  city 
until  two  years  ago.  Now  he  has  to  be 
coaxed  to  go  back  to  it  for  even  a  day. 
There  are  so  many  worth  while  things 
to  do  in  the  country,  with  a  chance  to 
enter  into  all  the  activities  of  the  farm 
life,  while  in  the  city  a  boy's  boundless 
energy  Is  so  bottled  up  for  lack  of  safe 
outlets.  We  see  that  he  has  all  the  money 
that  he  rightly  earns,  and  we  are  not  too 
strict  in  saying  how  he  shall  spend  It, 
though  he  is  fast  learning  to  make  his 
bank  account  grow.  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  not  just  that  the  life  suits  this  par- 
ticular boy — other  boy  friends  who  visit 
him  for  days  at  a  time  seem  to  like  it 
so  much  better  than  the  city.  The  only 
thing  we  miss  for  him  is  the  city  schools, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  better  rural 
schools. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La.  —  We 
have  only  one  bey  and  he  is  a  great 
lorer  of  nature.  Anything  beautiful,  a 
rosy  cloud,  a  new  fiower,  a  rainbow,  or  a 
bright  sunset  never  falls  to  call  forth 
his  admiration.  Ever  since  he  was  a 
little  tot  he  has  had  a  garden  which  he 
has  been  permitted  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate as  he  pleased.  This  has  been  en- 
larged each  year  as  he  has  grown  older, 
until  now.  at  sixteen,  he  has  about  half 
an  acre.  He  gets  all  the  proceeds,  which 
he  spends  as  he  likes.  We  have  a  home 
canning  outfit  and  he  and  I  put  up  all 
the  vegetables  we  cannot  sell  profitably. 
I  allow  him  a  fair  price  for  all  his  goods 
used  at  home. 

Two  years  ago  he  bought  a  pair  of 
I.  R.  ducks.  From  these  he  has  raised 
quite  a  flock,  besides  having  sold  several 
dollars  worth  of  breeding  stock  and  eggs. 
He  has  a  cheap  ledger  and  is  taught  to 
keep  a  strict  account  of  all  he  spends 
and  makes.  If  we  owned  land  he  should 
have  an  orchard,  would  be  permitted  to 
select  the  varieties  to  plant  and  care 
for  the  trees,  and  keep  his  poultry  In 
connection. 

There  is  no  neighborhood  diversion  of 
the  right  kind,  not  even  a  Sunday  school 
within  easy  reach.  When  we  feel  the 
need  of  a  holiday  we  go  to  the  river  for 
a  picnic  or  to  fish.  Sometimes  we  get 
some  of  the  neighbors  to  go  with  us. 
which  increases  the  pleasure  of  the  trip. 
I  have  made  a  confidant  and  companion 
of  the  boy.  I  work,  study  and  plan  to 
make  home  the  most  attractive  place  for 
him  and  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
fondest  expectation. 


Mrs.  S.  P.  H.,  New  Jersey,  tells  us,  in 
reply  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  P.,  New  York,  that 
she  cleans  ordinary  straw  hats  this  way: 
"After  brushing  it  thoroughly  I  dip  it 


into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  la 
which  I  have  put  a  tablespoonful  of  am- 
monia. When  I  remove  the  hat,  after 
it  has  been  thoroughly  soaked,  I  cover 
it  with  a  thin  layer  of  sulphur.  When 
the  hat  is  dry  I  brush  the  sulphur  off 
with  a  stiff  brush  and  the  hat  appears 
fresh  and  new." 


Evidently  some  of  our  readers  are 
considering  the  prospects  of  earning 
money  by  turning  some  of  the  surplus 
farm  products  into  cash.  Won't  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  along  these 
lines  answer  these  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  readers? 

Mrs.  C.  S.  W.,  New  Jersey,  writes: 
"How  much  should  I  charge  for  my 
medium  sized  glasses  of  apple  jelly? 
Would  larger  or  smaller  glasses  sell  bet- 
ter and  Is  it  right  to  ask  the  same  price 
for  all  kinds  of  jelly?" 

From  Mrs.  H.  A.  B.,  Maryland,  we 
have  a  letter  asking:  "What  kind  of 
printed  labels  will  It  be  best  for  me  to 
buy  for  the  canned  goods  I  expect  to 
put  up  for  sale?" 

Mrs.  A.  E.  R.,  Delaware,  asks  us: 
"Does  it  pay  to  use  glass  jars  when  can- 
ning for  market,  and  what  kind?  How 
much  more  do  I  receive  than  for  the 
same  quantity  of  my  product  in  tin 
cans?" 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  aa  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


.«  ?^* — ^r^AdlpR'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  .SO  to 
42  inches  bust  meaHure.  Any  of  the  prettv 
striped  materials  ran  be  used  to  make  this 
waist   with  «'ollar  and  cuffs  of  plain  goods. 

»'M7. — Children's  rompers.  Cut  In  sizes 
2,  4  and  0  years.  Garment  may  l>e  made 
with  or  without  smocking  and  with  round 
or  square  neck. 

H25a. — Misses'  dre«wi.  Cut  In  sizes  16.  18 
and  20  years.  The  waist  and  skirt  are 
separate  and  the  skirt  Is  cut  In  one  piece  and 
Is  jnthered  at  a  slightly  raised  waist  line. 

82SO — Girls'  dresa.  Cut  In  sizes  0  to  14 
years.  The  dress  has  a  separate  walat  and 
closes  at  the  front  ;  skirt  Is  cut  In  two  pieces. 

8a«8 — Ladl«>s'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
42    inches   bust    measure.      Linen,    madras  or 


crepe  de  chine  can  be  used  to  make  this  waist. 

823M. — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  ao  to 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  has  raf- 
lan   sleeves  In   long  or  abort   length. 

«24«. — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
four  gores  and  has  a  slightly  raised  waist  line. 

K3R4 — Cliildr»'u's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  The  dress  is  cut  in  one  piece 
and  closes  at  the  hack. 

8272 — ladles'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  cut  In 
four  gores  and  has  a  slightly  raised  waist  line. 

8203 — Ladies'  dresa.  Cut  la  sises  .36  to 
40  inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  Is  cut  In 
one  piece  and  the  sleeves  may  be  long  or 
short. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  ttmsst 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—'  Every  AVoman  Her  Own  Dresamaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  Is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
■end  It  postpaid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  Will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.    Addreaa 

FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THS  PRACTICAL  FAKMBR,  PHILADBLPHIA,  PA. 


Other  People's  Business 

(Continued  from  page  158) 

prised  admiration.    Persis  in  a  fury  was 
almost  a  handsome  woman. 

He  went  back  to  his  chair,  a  trifle  un- 
certain as  to  the  next  move.  He  had 
nuide  a  study  of  women,  too,  but  this 
country  dressmalier  baffled  him  for  the 
niomont.  Her  heated  aefense  of  his  pic- 
turo  would  have  suggested  a  conclusrton 
flattering  to  his  vanity  had  it  not  been 
for  the  incongruous  fact  that  seemingly 
b'^r  .inger  was  directed  against  himself. 
There  was  a  piquant  flavor  to  the  situa- 
tion gratifying  to  his  epicure's  taste. 

it's  good  of  you  to  stand  up  for  a  fel- 
low. Persis.  You  always  were  kind- 
hearted,  I  remember.  But  really  isn't 
this  stretching  charity  too  far?  Such  a 
riil>e  is  meant  to  ife  laughed  at.  There's 
nothing  else  to  do  with  him.  And  to 
think  that  he  and  I  were  one  only — let's 
6ee.  how  many  years  has  It  been?" 

"We  won't  talk  about  that  picture  any 
more." 

He  regarded  her  humorously  through 
the  haze  of  smoke.     "And  why  not?" 

"He's  a  friend  of  mine.  I  don't  care  to 
have  him  laughed  at!" 

"But  you  forget  my  relation  to  the 
gentleman,  my  dear  Persis.  If  any  one 
Bhould  be  sensitive,  it  surely  is  I." 

"You've  nothing  to  do  with  him."  Per- 
Eis  declared,  biting  off  her  words  in  pep- 
pery mouthfuls.  "You're  as  much  of  a 
stranger  to  him  as  you  are  to  me.  We'll 
Just  let  him  alone.  There's  things 
enough  to  talk  about,  I  should  hope, 
without  making  fun  of  that  poor  boy." 

"Suppose  I  give  you  one  of  my  late 
photographs  in  exchange  for  the  cherub 
with  the  curly   locks." 

■i  don't  want  it." 

Justin  was  a  trifle  taken  aback.  He 
had  hardly  made  the  ofter  before  he  had 
accused  himself  of  indiscretion.  To  be 
sure  Persis  was  taking  a  very  proper  at- 
titude. She  showed  no  inclination  to 
presume  on  the  sentimental  phase  of 
their  former  acquaintance.  She  had 
said  distinctly  that  they  were  strangers. 
And  yet  it  was  as  well  to  be  guarded. 
The  bluntness  of  her  retort  gave  him 
an  almost  rueful  conviction  of  the  need- 
lessness  of  caution. 

The  flame  of  Persis'  anger  bad  burned 
itself  out  almost  immediately,  bu^  the 
red  embers  still  glowed  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheeks  were  hot.  She  changed  the 
subject  with  no  pretense  at  flnesse:  "You 
Been  Minerva  Leveridge  yet?" 

"I  don't  seem  to  recall  any  one  of  that 
name." 

"She  was  Minerva  Bacon,  and  she  mar- 
ried Joe  Leveridge,  old  Doctor  Whitely's 
nephew.  You  must  remember  him.  Quiet 
Bort  of  boy  with  a  cast  in  his  eye." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  remember  the  fellow  now. 
His  name  was  Leveridge,  was  It?" 

"Yes.  He  died  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
He  left  Minerva  comf'tably  fixed,  Judg- 
ing from  the  mourning  she  wore.  When 
a  widow's  crepe  veil  reaches  to  her  heels 
it's  pretty  sure  her  husband  left  her 
Bome  life  Insurance.  You  been  to  the 
Sinclairs*  yet?" 

Why,  yes."  Justin  looked  a  litUe 
^lilty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
found  time  to  drop  in  to  see  Annabel 
more  than  once.  "I  met  Mrs.  Sinclair 
on  the  street  near  the  hotel  one  after- 
noon, and  she  asked  me  to  call." 

"That's  why  she  was  in  such  a  hurry 
for  the  net,"  thought  Persia.  Aloud  she 
Mid:  "Her  Diantha  is  an  awfully  pretty 
Sir],  as  much  of  a  belle  as  ever  her 
niother  was." 

"No?  I  haven't  happened  to  see  the 
^rl,  but  it's  hard  to  think  of  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair as  the  mother  of  •  grown 
daughter." 

Ware  realised  with  amazement  that 
oe  would  not  again  be  allowed  to  broach 
l^e  subject  of  the  photograph.  He  had 
inat  fondness  for  playing  with  fl re  which 
•o  frequently  siM-vlves  in  the  adults  of 
Doth  sexes,  and  he  gave  the  conversa- 
tion a  semi -sentimental  twist  more  than 
once,  only  to  be  brought  back  sharply 
J?  practicalities  by  the  lady  in  gray. 
^ere  was  no  doubt  that  Persis  meant  to 
•^^^  mistress  of  the  situation. 

'I  shall  see  you  very  soon  again,"  he 
*^><i.  as  be  shook  hands  for  good  night 
He  would  probably  hare  said  this  in  any 
l^e,  such  consolatory  assurances  being 
jnstincUTe  with  him.  but  for  a  wonder  he 
meant  it  He  had  looked  forward  to  this 
meeting  with  reluctance  and  had  only 
made  the  call  because  eveo  his  compla- 
<^<^nt  conscience  had  assured  him  that  to 
J>mit  it  would  be  Inexcusable.  And  vir- 
J^o^  had  been  unexpectedly  rewarded.  He 

^ad  enjoyed  himself.*  He  wanted  to  call 

«Saln. 


"Good  night."  said  Persis,  and  neglect- 
ed to  assure  him  of  her  pleasure  in  the 
anticipation  of  his  speedy  return.  She 
withdrew  her  hand.  "Good  night,"  she 
repeated.  And  if  she  recalled  their  last 
parting  in  that  very  room,  she  was  not 
sure  whether  the  contrast  was  a  ground 
for  laughter  or  for  tears. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

'TWIXT   THE    CUP   AND   THE   Ln». 

The  night  following  Justin  Ware's 
visit,  Persis  slept  as  soundly  as  a  tired 
child.  It  was  not  that  the  interview  had 
relieved  her  apprehensions  nor  in  any 
way  set  her  mind  at  rest,  but  after  pro- 
loAged  uncertainty,  even  the  realization 
of  one's  worst  forebodings  may  come  as 
a  relief.  She  slept  late  and  rose  more 
weary  than  when  she  went  to  bed.  Yet 
in  spite  of  that  numbing  sense  of  lassi- 
tude which  clung  like  weights  to  her 
limbs,  and  for  all  her  ninaccustomed 
aversion  to  the  thought  of  work,  she 
knew  her  battle  was  won.  Never  again 
would  she  watch ^and  listen  and  strangle 
at  their  birth,  poor  futile  prayers  for 
some  assurance  that  a  man's  heart  was 
still  hers. 

As  if  some  evil  spell  had  been  broken, 
she  recalled  with  pangs  of  self-reproach 
various  duties  she  had  neglected,  in  her 
unwonted  self-absorption.  She  had  not 
even  kept'her  promise  to  Doctor  Ballard 
to  see  his  obdurate  patient.  Persis  real- 
ized how  completely  she  had  regained 
her  poise  when  she  chuckled  over  the 
plan  which  had  suggested  itself  as  she 
listened  to  Doctor  Ballard's  diagnosis  of 
Mrs.  Richards'  ailment. 

"I'm  so  kind  of  headachy  and  restless 
that  my  sewing's  bound  to  be  a  flzzlp.  I'll 
run  In  to  see  Charlotte  this  afternoon. 
It's  a  shame  I  haven't  been  there  before. 
Don't  know  what  the  doctor'Il  think 
of  me." 

Considering  that  she  was  merely  plan- 
ning a  little  friendly  call  on  a  sick 
neighbor,  Persis  made  her  toilet  with 
surprising  care.  In  putting  up  her  hair 
she  again  selected  Annabel  Sinclair  as 
a  model.  She  donned  the  gray  crepe,  a 
startling  innovation,  for  In  Clematis  to 
wear  a  new  dress  on  week-days,  for  any 
occasion  less  Important  than  a  wedding 
or  a  funeral,  argued  constitutional  ex- 
travagance. As  a  final  step  in  her 
preparation  she  rubbed  her  cheeks  vio- 
lently with  a  rough  crash  ttowel,  the  re- 
sulting brilliant  complexion  succtesfully 
obliterating  all  traces  of  weariness,  the 
flotsam  and  Jetsam  of  anxious  days  and 
hatmted  nights.  And  then  with  a  Jaunti- 
nees  remarkable  under  the  circum- 
stances, Persis  departed,  resolved  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  distract  the  thoughts 
of  Mrs.  Nelson  Richards  from  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  reserved  apartment  in  the 
Heavenly  mansions. 

Charlotte  Richards  had  always  been 
a  pretty  woman  of  that  ethereal  type  of 
beauty  that  Is  not  noticeably  diminished 
by  fragility.  Persis,  looking  her  over, 
estimated  that  the  thirty  pounds  the 
doctor  had  credited  her  with  losing  had 
been  appreciably  Increased  since  he  had 
made  his  appesil  for  aid.  At  the  same 
time,  the  dressmaker  admitted  with 
grudgrlng  admiration  the  effectiveness  of 
the  picture  the  Invalid  presented  as  she 
lay  l)ack  in  her  rocking-chair,  bright- 
colored  pillows  heaped  about  her,  a  slen- 
der figure  In  black,  the  wide  blue  eyes 
matched  by  the  blue  veins  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  with  violet  shadows  below.  In 
the  bright,  prosaic  little  sitting-room 
she  looked  as  out  of  place  as  a  Raphael's 
cherub  in  a  kindergarten,  a  creature  un- 
mistakably belonging  to  another  sphere. 

"Dear  Persis,"  breathed  Mrs.  Richards, 
and  extended  a  transparent  hand.  "You'll 
forgive  my  not  getting  up,"  she  added 
gently. 

"Don't  mention  It"  Persis*  ringing 
tones  had  a  heartiness  which  seemed 
pleblan  contrasted  with  Mrs.  Richards' 
subdued  murmurs.  "You  look  the  picture 
of  comfort  in  that  big  chair.  I'd  hate  to 
have  you  disturb  yourself." 

The  faintest  imaginable  shadow  cross- 
ed the  other's  face. 

"I  have  very  little  strength,  Persis. 
Day  by  day  I  am  growing  weaker.  But 
don't  think  I  am  complaining.  I  am 
quite  happy  as  I  lie  here  picturing  the 
glorlee   of   the   New   Jerusalem." 

"I've  found  that  rare  beef  was  the  best 
thing  In  the  world  for  that  kind  of 
thoughts."  responded  Persia.  "I  buy  the 
round  and  scrape  it  You  can  take  it 
raw  If  It's  Ice  cold,  but  I  like  It  best 
made  Into  a  ball  and  Just  scorched  on 
both  sides,  enough  to  heat  it  through." 

The  Inralld's  smile  was  distinctly 
superior. 

"You  are  trying  to  encourage  me,  Per- 


sis, but  you  have  nursed  too  many  of 
!  the  sick  not  to  see  that  I'm  very  near 
the  river.  Earthly  remedies  are  of  no 
avail,"  declared  Mrs.  tiichards,  who  bad 
the  constitutional  incapacity  of  number- 
!  less  people  to  speak  of  death  and  the 
hereafter,  and  yet  remain  simple  and 
unaffected.  "But  I  do  not  find  tho 
thought  depressing.  Far  from  It.  My 
heart  is  light  when  I  think  of  the  Joys, 
that  await  me." 

"I  didn't  know  but  on  your  husband's 
account  you'd  feel  like  making  an  effort."  ■ 
Mrs.  Richards  sighed.  | 

"Poor  Nelson  I  Yes,  my  heart  bleeds 
when  I  think  of  Nelson  left  In  his  lone- 
liness. But  it  won't  be  for  long.  He 
will  soon  follow  me." 

Persis  elevated  her  brows. 
"Well,  no,  Charlotte.  Don't  deceive 
yourself  about  that.  Nelson  will  feel 
your  going,  and  for  a  time  he'll  take  on 
something  terrible.  But  he  won't  die  of 
it.  He  comes  of  good  long-lived  stock. 
Nelson  does,  and  though  he's  no  boy, 
he's  likely  got  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ahead  of  him.  And  that  brings  me 
around  to  what  was  in  my  mind  when 
I  came  over." 

She  relapsed  into  silence,  studying  a 
figure  in  the  carpet,  and  apparently  not 
quite  certain  how  to  continue.  "Well?" 
questioned  Mrs.  Richards,  and  for  the 
first  time  during  the  interview  there  was 
a  querulous  note  in  her  voice. 

"It's  about  Nelson's  future.  Of  course, 
as  far  as  you're  concerned,  there's  no 
reason  to  worry.  There's  some  folks 
that  are  naturally  constituted  to  enjoy 
Heaven,  and  there's  others  who  seem  to 
belong  to  this  earth.  Nelson's  one  sort 
and  you're  another."  This  time  her 
pause  was  protracted. 

"Well?"  Mrs.  Richards  prompted  fever- 
ishly.    "Go  on." 

"I  really  don't  know,  Charlotte.  May- 
be I've  been  a  little  mite  impulsive 
speaking  out  this  way.  Perhaps  I'd  bet- 
ter not  say  anything  more." 

"Anything  more?  You  haven't  said 
anything  yet  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Richards  tartly.  "Don't  be 
mysterious,  Persis." 

"Well,  for  some  days  now,  I've  been 
deliberating  opening  up  my  mind  to  you. 
They  do  say  that  folks  that  are  kind  of 
on  the  border  line  between  the  two 
worlds,  can  see  things  plainer  than  oth- 
er people.  But  I  won't  say  another  word 
unless  I  get  your  solemn  promise  that 
what  I  tell  you  don't  go  any  further." 

"Of  course  I  shall  respect  your  confi- 
dence, Persis."  Mrs.  Richards  swallowed 
impatiently.  "I  always  tell  Nelson  every- 
thing, but  except  for  him — " 

"But  Nelson's  the  very  last  one  I  want 
to  hear  this.  Never  mind,  Charlotte.  I 
see  it  was  a  crazy  idea,  my  coming  over 
this  afternoon.  I  don't  know  what  gotj 
into  me.  We  won't  talk  about  it  any 
more.  Did  those  dahlias  grow  in  your 
garden,  Charlotte.  They're  the  finest 
I've  seen  this  year." 

"Persis  Dale,  you  certainly  can  be  an 
aggravating  woman  when  you  try.  What 
about  Nelson?" 

"Do  you  promise  you'll  never  breathe 
a  word  to.  any  soul  alive,  least  of  all  to 
Nelson    himself?" 

Mrs.  Richards  hesitated.  But  curi- 
osity was  not  altogether  foreign  to  her 
saintly  nature,  and  Persis'  reluctance  to 
impart  the  confidence  naturally  increas- 
ed her  desire  to  hear  it.  "I  promise," 
she  agreed,  with  an  effort  to  keep  the 
eagerness  out  of  her  voice. 

"Well,  then,  this  is  what  I  was  coming 
at.  Of  course  I  see  that  as  you  lie  here 
you're  bound  to  be  thinking  about  Nel- 
son and  worrying  over  what's  going  to 
become  of  him  while  you're  enjoying 
yourself  on  the  other  side." 

"That  is  all  arranged."  Mrs.  Richards 
interrupted.  "His  si/^ter  Hetty  is  com- 
ing to  keep  house  for  him." 

"Hetty's  no  kind  of  companion  for 
Nelson.  He's  a  man  who  likes  cheerful 
company,  and  Hetty's  what  I  call  a 
natural  widow.  You  know  some  folks 
are  bom  that  way.  They  kind  of  hang 
crepe  on  everything  they  touch.  Hetty 
drizzles  tears  as  easy  as  a  sponge." 

"Well,  really,  Persis,  as  long  as  Nel- 
son and  I  are  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment I  don't  know  as  you  have  any  call 
to  trouble  yourself." 

Persis  met  the  inv.alid's  irritated  pro- 
test with  an  air  of  disarming  frankness. 
"Of  course  you  wouldn't  see,  and  that's 
just  what  I'm  coming  at.  I  suppose  Nel- 
son has  told  you  that  he  and  I  had  a 
little  boy  and  girl  affair  when  we  was 
both  of  us  too  young  to  know  our  own 
minda" 

Mrs.  Richards'  Incredulous  gai^p  indi- 
cated with  sufficient  clearness  that  she 
had  not  been  favored  with  her  hust>and's 
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140110.00.     Matmiah  IfABW,  4ir«enwood,  IM. 
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confidence  regarding  that  chapter  In  his 
past. 

"You  and  Nelson?" 
"Yes.  Now,  I  don't  mean,  Charlotte, 
that  we  was  ever  engaged.  Mother 
thought  I  was  too  young  to  have  steady 
company,  and  Nelson  was  just  a  boy,  and 
he  took  her  snubblngs  to  heart  more'n 
he  would  have  done  If  he'd  been  older." 
"He's  always  given  me  to  understand," 
said  the  wife  with  dignity,  "that  I  was 
the  only  woman  he  ever  cared  for." 

"I  guess  they  generally  say  that,  don't 
they,  Charlotte?  It's  kind  of  like  the 
'honor  and  obey'  in  the  marriage  service. 
Women  say  it  when  they  know  they  can't 
honor  and  they  won't  obey.  It's  just  a 
form.  But  as  far  as  Nelson  goes,"  ex- 
plained Persis  thoughtfully,  "I  dare  say 
he  could  fix  that  up  with  his  conscience 
without  any  trouble,  seeing  our  sweet- 
hearting  never  got  beyond  a  few  kisses 
at  the  gate.  He  did  give  me  a  ring 
once,  but  'twas  nothing  but  carnelian. 
Land!    Who'd  think  of  that  twice?" 

Mrs.  Richards,  breathing  hard,  had 
no  comment  to  offer  on  that  delicate 
point. 

"Now  the  case  is  just  this."  Persis 
spoke  briskly.  "After  you're  dead  and 
gone,  Nelson's  bound  to  marry  again. 
A  widower  just  can't  help  himself.  What 
with  all  the  women  scheming  to  catch 
him.  he's  got  about  as  much  chance  as  a 
potato  bug  turned  loose  in  a  chicken 
yard.  Queer  thing,  the  difference  be- 
tween bachelors  and  widowers,"  mused 
Persis,  straying  temporarily  into  gen- 
eralizations. "By  the  time  a  bachelor's 
as  old  as  Nelson,  the  women  have  kind 
of  given  up  on  him.  But  if  a  man's  been 
married  once  It  proves  that  he's  got  a 
soft  spot  somewhere,  and  all  that's  need- 
ed is  for  them  to  keep  on  trying  till  they 
find  it.  But  as  I  was  saying,  Charlotte, 
I  thought  that  it  might  ease  your  mind 
to  know  that  he  ain't  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  throw  himself  away.  While  I 
don't  want  to  seem  boastful  about  it,  I 
don't  mind  saying  to  you  that  there's 
not  another  woman  in  the  town  who 
would  stand  any  show  alongside  me,  if 
Nelson  was  free  to  pick  and  choose.  And 
I'll  give  you  my  solemn  promise  that  he 
shan't  put  anybody  in  your  place  that 
you'd  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  for 
your  husband's   second   wife." 

Forgetting  her  pitiful  lack  of  strength, 
Mrs.  Richards  sat  erect,  her  hollow 
cheeks   aflame. 

"Persis  Dale,  have  you  got  the  nerve 
to  sit  there  and  tell  me  to  my  face  that 
you're  going  to  set  your  cap  for  my  hus- 
band after  I'm  dead?" 

"Now  lie  down,  Charlotte,  till  I  ex- 
plain." Persfs'  soothing  tone  suggested 
readiness  to  excuse  the  natural  peevish- 
ness of  an  invalid.  "You  mustn't  go  to 
exciting  yourself  and  hastening  thoend." 
Mrs.  Richards  promptly  resumed  her 
recumbent  position. 

"I've  talked  plain  to  you,  Charlotte," 
Persis  said,  "because  you're  not  of  the 
same  clay  as  most  women.  You've  always 
been  wrapped  up  in  celestial  things  since 
you  was  a  girl.  But  a  woman  can't  live 
with  a  man  as  long  as  you've  lived  with 
Nelson  and  not  feel  responsible  for  him. 
And  I've  told  you  this  so  there  won't  be 
a  single  shadow  on  your  mind  these  last 
days.  I'll  look  out  for  Nelson."  She 
spoke  with  the  air  of  one  accepting  a 
sacred  trust. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
breathed  Mrs.  Richards  from  her  pillows, 
"Of  course  while  you  were  living, 
Charlotte,"  Persis  continued,  as  if  the 
release  so  cheerfully  anticipated  by  the 
Invalid  had  already  been  consummated. 
"I  never  should  have  allowed  myself  to 
think  of  Nelson  twlco.  But  I  own  I've 
blamed  my  mother  more  than  once  for 
sending  him  about  his  business  the  way 
she  did.  Nelson  is  a  man  in  a  thousand, 
steady  and  affectionate  and  a  careful 
provider.  If  he's  been  so  good  to  you, 
Charlotte,  Just  think  what  the  second 
wife  has  reason  to  expect!" 

In  muffled  tones  Mrs.  Richards  confid- 
ed to  the  pillow  that  never  In  all  her  life 
— and  seemed  unable  to  proceed  further. 
"Well.  I  must  be  going."  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  words,  Persis  rose.  "Send 
for  me  any  time.  Charlotte.  Ever  since 
I  heard  about  your  state  of  health,  I've 
felt  drawn  to  you,  same  as  If  you  were 
a  sister.  Mind,  I'll  drop  t-y  sewing  and 
everything  any  time  you  want  me.  And 
as  for  Nelson's  future,  don't  give  your- 
self an  anxious  thought  about  that." 

"Oood-by."  said  Mrs.  Richards  faintly, 
and  closed  her  eyes.  And  with  a  com- 
miserative glance  In  which  lurked  a 
spice  of  humor.  Persis  withdrew.  At  the 
door  she  encountered  Nelson  Richards 
hurrying  home  early  from  his  work  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with  his 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

(/*  is  doubtful  if  the  people  of  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
are  as  unfamiliar  with  their  national  anthem  as  the  people  of  these  United 
States  of  America^  We  are  patriotic  all  right,  but  ours  is  often  a  poorly  in- 
formed and  careless  patriotism.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  wave  of  patriotism 
which  has  swept  the  country  with  our  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  the 
teachers  in  some  of  the  Philadelphia  schools  have  given  to  pupils  the  task  of 
memonzing  ''The  Star-Spangled  Banner;"  it  uxis  with  embarrassment  that 
one  family  of  our  acquaintance,  in  assisting  the  rising  generation  in  its  task 
of  memorizing,  found  that  no  member  of  the  household  could  get  beyond  the 
second  verse  at  all,  and  found  several  mistakes  in  the  verses  they  thought 
they  knew.  Fearing  that  some  of  our  readers  mc.y  find  themselves  in  the 
same  fix,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  place  before 
them  our  national  anthem  in  its  entirety  and  suggest  that  we  all  should  join 
the  school  children  in  becoming  letter  perfect  on  it.  Here,  then,  is  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'') 

O!  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming— 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight. 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 
O!  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  In.  dread  silence  reposes, 
.What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner;     O!  long  may  it  wave. 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave!  - 

And  where  Is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  In  triumph  doth  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  bravo. 

O!  thus  be  It  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation! 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation 
Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just. 

And  this  be  our  motto — "In  God  is  our  trust;" 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall'  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

— Francis  Scott  Key. 


wife.  Anxiety  had  left  Its  signature  on 
Nelson's  jovial  face.  He  walked  with 
dragging  step  and  drooping  shoulders, 
apprehension  counterfeiting  age.  But  at 
the  sight  of  Persis  he  roused  himself 
from  his  customary  abstraction. 

"Hello,  Persis.  Well,  I  declare  you're 
a  sight  for  sore  eyes."  He  regarded  her 
with  frank  admiration,  an  unconscious 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  gray 
crepe.  "Liooks  like  you  was  renewing 
your  youth,"  he  continued  with  heavy 
gallantry.  "Ain't  seen  you  look  so  hand- 
some since  you  was  sixteen." 

Persis  had  not  Invented  the  episode  of 
Nelson's  boyish  admiration.  In  all  Im- 
portant details  she  had  held  rigidly  to 
the  truth,  though  It  l»  doubtful  whether 
those  Innocent,  sexless  kisses  at  the 
gate  had  been  recalled  In  the  past  dozen 
years  by  either  party  to  the  transaction. 
But  it  was  true  that  Nelson  Richards 
had  always  had  a  warm  spot  In  his  af- 
fections for  his  first  sweetheart,  and  the 
cordiality  of  his  greeting  was  by  no 
means  perfunctory. 

Persis  smiled  upon  him  kindly. 

"Thank  you.  Nelson.  Wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  you,  but  to  tell  the 
truth,  you  look  to  me  a  little  peaked." 

"Well,  I  have  felt  better."  He  lowered 
his  big  voice  discreetly.  "Fact  is  I'm 
worried  pretty  near  to  death  over  Char- 
lotte. What  do  you  think  about  her,  Per- 
sis? Doctor  says  he  don't  find  nothing 
out  of  shape  with  her  organs.  Looks  as 
If  she'd  ought  to  pick  up,  don't  It?" 

He  swallowed  hard  as  he  put  the  ques- 
tion, his  eyes  eloquent  with  dumb  mis- 
ery, and  Persis  laid  a  friendly  hand  up- 
on his  arm  as  she  answered  with  reas- 
suring certainty:  "Don't  you  worry, 
Nelson.  I  feel  It  in  ray  bones  that  Char- 
lotte's going  to  be  better  before  long." 

"I'd  as  soon  take  your  say-so  as  any 
doctor's."  The  big  man  looked  at  her 
gratefully.  "Come  in  as  often  as  you  can. 
Persis.  There  ain't  nobody  we'd  rath- 
er see." 

He  tramped  into  the  house,  armed  in 
his  spUndid  masculine  obtuseness, 
stooped  to  kiss  his  wife's  hot  cheek,  and 
said,  as  was  inevitable,  the  last  thing 
he  should  have  thought  of  saying. 

"Saw  Persis  Dale  out  here  just  now, 


and  I'll  be  darned  If  she  ain't  getting 
better  looking  every  day." 

"I  can't  see  that  that's  enough  to  ex- 
cuse profanity."  said  Mrs.  Richards 
witheringly.  "Persis  Dale  is  a  coarse, 
scheming  creature."  Then  as  her  hus- 
band burst  Into  astonished  protests,  she 
showed  signs  of  hysteria. 

"Oh,  of  course  you'll  stand  up  for  her. 
I  wouldn't  have  expected  anything  else! 
You  go  to  the  Ice  chest.  Nelson  Richards, 
and  heat  up  that  cup  of  beef  tea  you  set 
away  last  night."  Left  to  herself  she 
lay  back  upon  the  pillows,  gazing  at  the 
celling  with   vindictive  eyes. 

"As  long  as  she  hasn't  got  the  decency 
to  wait  till  I'm  In  my  grave,"  said  Mrs. 
Richards  tearfully.  "I'U  fool  her.  I'll 
show  her  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip." 

(Continued  uext  issu^.) 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Buying  Day  Old  Chickc 

At  this  season  many  people  are  debat 
ing  whether  to  buy  day  old  chicks  or  not 
And  would  like  to  know  what  chaneei! 
there  are  to  make  good  with  same 

W.  Theo.  WIttman,  poultryman  Penn 
sylvan  la  Department  of  Agriculture. 
says  these  questions  are  luUy  answered 
by  the  broad  fact  that  the  demand  for 
and  sale  of  day  old  chicks  yearly  lu. 
creases  to  an  enormous  extent.  Evident 
ly  the  public  finds  that  to  buy  day  old 
chicks  Is  convenient  and  profitable,  and 
because  it  finds  these  thii.gs  so  it  ( omei 
back  yearly  and  asks  for  more. 

Like  everything  else  when  it  is  new 
there  were  a  great  many  mistakes  madj; 
and  a  great  many  poor  chicks  sent  out 
and,  qX  course,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
loss  and  disappointment.  And,  of  course 
to  some  extent  this  will  continue  in  i 
trade  like  that  of  day  old  chicks. 

However,  most  of  the  men  hatching 
and  selling  day  old  chicks  are  reliable 
and  a  great  many  of  them  now  belong  to 
the  Day-old  Chick  Shippers  Association. 
having  for  its  object  everything  that 
goes  to  improve  the  chances  of  the  buy- 
er getting  a  square  deal. 

Success  with  bought  day  old  chi(  ks  is 
greatly  augmented  If  they  are  bought  as 
near  home  as  possible.  It  Is  a  queer 
kind  of  human  nature  that  the  average 
buyer  shows  an  inclination  to  do  the  op. 
posite  and  buy  at  a  distance — often  a 
great  distance.  The  chances  are  equal 
that  just  as  good  chicks  can  be  bought 
right  at  home. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

The  extension  specialist  in  poultry 
husbandry  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agrl 
cultural  College  states  that  cold,  wet 
weather  causes  a  large  amount  of  leg 
weakness"  among  young  chicks.  It  oc- 
curs usually  In  the  early  broods,  aod 
often  among  the  strongest  chicks.  The 
symptoms  are  a  giving  way  of  the  legs 
when  the  chicks  try  to  walk,  resulting 
in  their  lying  down  most  of  the  time 

Leg  weakness  may  be  inherited.  It 
may  be  caused  by  mal-nutrltion.  es 
pecially  if  the  ration  lacks  bone-making 
food.  It  is  caused  chiefly,  however,  by 
confinement  of  the  chicks  to  a  warm. 
dry  floor  for  too  long  a  period.  To  pre- 
vent leg  weakness,  allow  the  young 
chicks  after  they  are  a  week  old,  to  run 
out  of  the  brooder  for  a  few  hours  on 
favorable,  clear  days,  even  though  there 
may  be  snow  or  ice  on  the  ground.  They 
will  not  catch  cold  while  they  are  kept 
moving.  Never  let  them  stand  still  out 
of  doors,  and  hence,  watch  them  closely 
until  they  learn  to  go  back  to  the 
warmth  readily  when  they  are  cold.  The 
brooder  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  heat  reaches  the  chicks  from  above 
and  not   through   the   floor. 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 
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American  Citizen 

Should  Show  His  G>lors! 

Patriotism   counts   these   days  and   every  home 
should  display  the  flag.    We  are  fortunate  in 
having  secured  a  limited  supply  of  beautiful 
American  flags  3x5  feet  in  size,  made  of  spe- 
cially prepared  soft  bunting.  The  stripes 
are  sewed  with  double  thread.     The 
colors  are  weather,  sun  and  moth  proof. 
It  is  a  flag  we  absolutely  guarantee. 

We  win  seid  free  (postpaid)— while 
they  last— one  ol  these  handsome 
flags  to  any  one  who  will  send  ns  three 
new  1-year  snhscriptionsal  50c.  each. 

Considtring  tht  pnstnt  scarc/fy  and  rery  Mgb 
prict  of  nags  this  Is  a   GREAT  BARGMIM. 

The  Practical  Fanner,  P,  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Eihmd  by  W-  H.  TOMHAVC 


Handling  the  Fleece 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
shearing  is  done  on  most  of  the  farms. 
It  is  eesential  to  handle  the  wool  in  the 
best  possible  manner  In  order  to  realize 
the  top  price.  Wool  is  bought  and  sold 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  will  cost  to  get  It 
in  shape  for  the  flnlshed  product  and  on 
tho  basis  of  quality.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  the  sheep  are  kept  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  wool  is  handled 
often  lower  the  price  of  a  fleece  of  good 
wool.  Much  of  the  wool  that  comes  on 
the  average  market  must  be  discounted 
for  one  reason  or  another,  which  can  be 
avoiilcd  by  the  person  handling  the  flock 
of  Hheep.  In  many  instances  the  fleece 
U  filled  with  manure,  which  involves  a 
considerable  amount  of  extra  work  in 
preparation,  as  well  as  causing  too  much 
Fhrlnkage.  A  lot  of  chaff  In  the  fleece 
io  also  very  objectionable,  as  it  is  diflB- 
(ult  to  remove  and  can  be  avoided  if  the 
flock  is  properly  handled.  Paint  marks 
on  the  fleece  are  also  objectionable,  as 
they  must  be  clipped  by  hand  from  each 
fleece,  thus  adding  to  the  expense  of 
handling,  as  well  as  causing  a  loss  of 
wool. 

The  best  time  to  shear  is  on  a  warm 
day,  and  after  the  weather  Is  fairly  well 
settled.  If  the  shearing  is  done  too  early 
the  sheep  are  apt  to  catch  cold,  unless 
it  is  possible  to  provide  good  shelter 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the 
cold  spring  rains.  For  shearing,  select 
a  clean,  dry  place,  preferably  a  floor  or 
wooden  platform  on  which  the  fleece  can 
l>p  kept  clean  and  easily  handled.  Each 
fleece  should  be  left  as  nearly  Intact  as 
posaible,  as  it  will  then  tie  up  much  bet- 
ter and  make  a  more  compact  bundle, 
without  exposing  very  much  of  the  In- 
side. Each  fleece  should  be  securely 
tied  with  soft  wool  twine,  and  not  with 
ordinary  binding  twine,  which  is  very 
ol'jectionable,  because  it  leaves  threads 
of  the  twine  In  the  fleece,  which  must 
It  removed  before  the  wool  can  be  dyed. 
Binder  twine  will  not  take  on  the  same 
(leKree  of  color  as  the  wool  flber,  and 
the  result  Is  an  uneven  color,  making  it 
inipossible  to  use  the  wool  for  high 
giade  goods;  furthermore,  these  threads 
must  be  picked  out  by  hand,  making  it 
an  expensive  operation. 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  that 
lo<  al  wool  dealers  do  not  understand  the 
proper  methods  of  grading  fleeces,  and 
do  considerable  damage  to  the  fleece  by 
pulling  it  all  to  pieces  and  then  paying 
the  same  price  for  all  grades.  When 
<^i'<h  conditions  exist,  the  best  method 
of  disposing  of  the  clip  is  to  peck  it  in 
large  wool  sacks  and  ship  it  to  a  large 
^ool  and  fur  house,  where  it  can  be 
properly  graded  and  sold  upon  Its  merit. 

^Vool  sacks  and  twine  may  be  secured 
f'oni  dealers  In  such  goods,  or  the  sacks 
'^'ay  be  secured  from  any  of  the  whole- 
•^ale  houses  to  which  the  fleeces  are  to  be 
pliipped.  If  different  grades  are  produced 
f*'i  the  farm,  they  should  be  sacked 
^^'parately.  Well  managed  flocks  of  a 
I'niform  grade  will  have  wool  of  a  grade 
that  can  be  sacked  together  and  com- 
^'and  the  best  market  price. 


five  years  of  experimental  work  with 
bleeding  ewee  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  shown  that  if  a  reasonable 
I^roflt  per  ewe  Is  to  be  made  an  average 
of  at  Least  one  lamb  per  ewe  (equivalent 
to  100  per  cent,  lambs)  should  be  raised. 
An  unusual  effort  should  be  made  this 
>'ear.  by  all  farmers  keeping  sheep,  to 
^ave  and  raise  all  lambe  dropped. 


Care  of  Farm  Horses 

Now  that  the  spring  work  is  in  full 
progress  and  all  the  horses  on  the  farm 
are  in  harness,  doing  their  share,  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  some  of  the  things  that 
are  essential  In  keeping  them  in  the  best 
condition.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
horses  are  apt  to  be  soft  and  are  not 
used  to  continuous  hard  work,  so  that 
they  are  aflllicted  with  various  ailments. 

Sore  shoulders  are  one  of  the  most 
common  troubles  am^  largely  due 
to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 
Sore  shoulders  started  in  the  spring 
Uhually  give  more  or  less  trouble  the 
whole  year.  They  are  not  only  trouble- 
some, but  painful  and  Irritable  to  the 
animals  and  prevent  them  from  perform- 
ing the  proper  amount  of  work.  Such 
horses  are  a  financial  loss  on  the  farm, 
because  they  require  as  much  feed  as 
those  that  do  a  full  day's  work  with 
ease,  and  also  require  the  full  amount 
of  one  man's  time.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  shoulders  of  the  horse  be  cared  for 
from  the  time  spring  work  is  begun  un- 
til it  closes  in  the  fall. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  is  to  have  a 
collar  that  fits  properly  to  the  shoulder. 
There  should  be  no  surplus  room  on  the 
top  or  lower  portion  of  the  collar.  It 
should  fit  snugly  to  the  sides  and  just 
room  enough  at  the  breast  for  the  hand 
to  pass  through.  A  loose  or  large  collar 
will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  horse 
as  a  large  pair  of  shoes  on  a  man. 
Every  horse  on  the  farm  should  have 
Its  own  collar,  as  It  Is  Impossible  to  ex- 
pect a  horse  to  be  able  to  do  good  work 
while  wearing  a  collar  that  has  been 
fitted  to  another  horse. 

When  a  new  collar  is  purchased,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  it  into  cold  water  the 
day  before  it  is  put  on,  and  left  to  soak 
there  over  night.  The  collar  will  then 
be  soft  and  can  be  easily  molded  to  the 
shape  of  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  that 
is  to  wear  It.  and  will  result  in  a  much 
better  fit  than  when  put  on  without 
treating  in  this  way. 

All  horses  used  for  farm  work  should 
always  be  checked  up  bo  that  they  can 
not  hang  their  heads.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  when  the  horses  get  a  little  tired 
they  are  apt  to  droop  their  heads  and 
thus  throw  the  shoulders  too  much  for- 
ward and  into  an  abnormal  position. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  shoulder  will 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  draft  and  bunchee 
are  formed. 

The  question  of  collar  pads  Is  one  that 
should  be  left  to  the  opinion  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  many  cases  a  light  pad  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  and  Is  desira- 
ble. Thick  pads  are,  as  a  rule,  too  hot 
and  clumsy.  Never  attempt  to  make  a 
large  collar  fit  a  small  horse  hy,  putting 
lu  It  a  sweat  pad  or  by  putting  a  sack  or 
piece  of  cloth  in  at  the  top. 

Collar  and  sweat  pads  must  always  be 
kept  clean.  To  let  dirt  accumulate  on 
the  collar  and  remain  there  to  dry  and 
form  crusts  will  very  soon  form  sores  on 
the  shoulders.  The  collar  or  pad  should 
be  carefully  cleaned  and  looked  after 
each  day  when  the  team  Is  put  in  the 
barn  or  before  the  harness  is  put  on  the 
team  in  the  morning. 

The  shoulders  can  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition by  brushing  and  currying  the 
horses  after  the  team  is  put  in  the  barn 
in  the  evening.  •  Besides  currying  it  Is 
well  to  wash  the  shoulders  with  cold 
water.  The  water  will  harden  the  mus- 
cles over  the  shoulders  and  make  them 
tougher.  A  little  time  spent  in  this  way 
each  day  will  be  put  to  good  advantacei 
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The 
S«lf-C««it«ria« 
D«  Laval  Bowl 


The  Supremacy  of  the 

Hww  Si  uma 


THERE  may  be  some  question  as  to  who  makes  the  best 
wagon   or  the  best  plow  or  the   best   watch,  but  when   it 
comes  to  cream  separators  the  supremacy  of  the  De  Laval  is 
acknowledged  at  once  by  every  fair  minded  and  impartial  man 
who  is  familiar  with  the  cream  separator  sitiution. 

The  world-wide  De  Laval  ot^aoixa- 
don,  with  ageoU  and  reprwentatirea  in 
almoal  every  lotalky  where  cow»  are 
milked,  ready  to  terre  you,  iiuurc*  that 
the  buyer  of  a  De  Laval  will  get  quick 
and  valuable  Mrvice  wheo  he  need*  it. 


Thousand*  and  thousands  of  teats, 
the  world  over,  have  proven  that  the 
De  Laval  skinu  the  cleanest. 

The  coostructioa  of  the  New  De 
Laval  keeps  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  outlasts  and  outwears  all  other 
makes  by  far,  and  can  be  run  with 
much  less  cost  for  repairs. 


More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  combinad. 


The  New  De  Laval  has  greater  capacity  than  the  1916  style. 
is  simpler  in  construction,  has  fewer  and  interchangeable  discs,  is 
easier  to  wash,  and  the  skimming  efficiency  is  even  greater. 

Each  New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed  Indicator. 

Older  your  IV  I  jtrtl  now  ukI  let  it  b«tia  Mring  CT««iii  (or  you  lifbl 
away.  RMnrmbrr  ihai  •  De  L^val  iMy  be  bought  for  cath  of  oa  mkIi 
Kbcral  lena*  m  Io  ■•*«  iu  own  coal.  See  the  local  De  L^val  aaMM, 
or  it  yoa  <k>a'l  know  hkn,  wnie  to  the  aeareal  De  La*al  o6ce  ••  balow. 

yVsftf  Catalog  wilt  bm  maihJ  apon  rm^mmtt 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicskfo 

804)00    BRANCHES     AND     1X>CAL    AGENCIES     THE     WORLD    OVER 


wrr 


il|ll"  I  I  lUlf 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


toaendr>«w,wsd 
made,  eaay  runninr,  perfect  akimfnifur 

Erator  for  SIS. A.     Skima  warm  or 
milk;  iMavy  or  lisht  cream.    L>if* 
It  from  picture,  which  ahowa  iar- 
Vsr  capacity  machines.  8ae  oar  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMCNTS 

^wl  aaoatlarifiNaraataaaiiy  cleaned. 
Wbethar  dairy  la  larv*  or  amall .  write 
for  fi«a  oataloc  and  monthly  payment 
*  la.      IF«»Um  ord*r*   filUd  frmm 

tt*m  potato. 

MMMCAM  SCrAMATIMI  COW 

■4wn  ■iiiiiiiiai,  w.y. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hone 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,    knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 


will  clean  it  off  without   laying  up 
the  horse.     No   blister,  no  nair 
gone.    Concentrafc<l  —  only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an   application.     %1   per 

battle  dclirered.  Deacribe  rour  rate  for  tperial  laKracdaM 
«Mi  Book  •  .Vf  free.  AUSOK Bl  N  K.  J K..  dM  sMi. 
•rptk  liniflKni  for  ■sniriBH.  redacea  Paiaful  Saeir.ac^ 
Ejila/rH  (."aoda.  Weaa.  Braiae*.  Varkoae  Vein*:  a:'ar« 
raio  and  laAaauMCion.  Price  il  aod  il  a  bottle  u  drvuMM 
•r  deUtrred.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  rOUM.  P.D.F..    <S  Tsmpls  St.  SpHnfficId,  MaM. 
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^■■fflcMnt  for  ord 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

I  and  Sell  the  Milk 

I  Mor*  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  tubttlo 
tute,  coBtins  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scoitrins  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  oo  trouble  to  pre* 
pare  or  use. 

Write  for  Paiimlilet:S?r,;°?-''!g.!l''.'.? 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BbtcUord  CtU  MmJ  Futory.  D«p*.   M  Waalisf  •■.  ID. 


HORSES. 


QAf   C^      f  A#^If  Q  Can  Biiltthe  raost  exacUoK. 
OrtLrCr*  J«aVxI\0  for  Jacks,  for  «lze,  prompt 
servers  and  Indlvlthials  and  quality.      BarKalns. 
Jabn  E.  Voce,  Jr.,  H.  K.  '£,  West  Alexandria,  Olilu. 


CATTLE. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 

FOR  RALE— Grandsons  of  Inter- 
euled  Prince  58224  ^Inip. ).  who 
Iia8  4U  dauKhterH  in  tlie  reglHter 
of  Merit,  Including  Passport,  the 
world's  record  Jersey  milk  cow. 
These  youug  bulls  are  excellent  In- 
dividuals, well  grown  and  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  For  booklet 
and  pedigrees,  address 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut   St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i^I  T1701MQI7YQ  — i^^C**'""*  ^uii  Caif. 
l3UI^I%.1^0C<  I  O  Hire-blujple  Bloom  3rd. 
Dam— I.iicy  Kern,  whose  mother  is  A.  K.  Tul>errullti 
tPflted  herd.  Hend  for  «i»?t«rrlptlon  and  P^'dtKrce.  Price 
t-VlKOK.  Norrtstowii.  ADI>in09r  R.  KRIEBEIj, 
B.  D.   2.    NORRIWTOW^'.  PKNNA. 


TO  ME1.Ij  quickly,  I  have  three  splendid  reslstered 
Jersey  heUer  calves  for  |100— $:«  sliiRly.  If  you  are 
poor  and  want  a  Kood  ditto  hull  calf  ut  low  price,  write 
me.     W.  F.  McUparram,  Furnias,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

High  Qrad*  HOISTEIH  CALVES  SX  "'r^k^TeS: 

aUsacb.  A  few  purebred  heifer  and  hull  calves.  Hhip 
•ajrwbct*.    r.  U.  WOOD,  rortland,  N.  T. 


Hampshlrs  ShMp,  Berkthlrs  Hogs,  Shorthorn  Catfto 

Mac  I^aaglillii  Farms,  Uaphlne,  Va« 


SWINE. 


-Breed  Berkshire^ 

For  larv*  litter*  of  hnakv,  huatlinff  pisa;  for  rmpki 
nina  on  in«zp«naivefeeda:  and  for  easy  fatteninR. 
Tbey  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be- 
caose  of  aidfornuty,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  "Berkahue. 
Hogs."     It  poinU  the  way  to  more  bog  mooejr . 

American  Barkahire  Aasoclatlaa 

M6  B.  Monroe  Street  SprlngfleM,  m. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  2-J1)5(N). weight 
407  lbs.  at7  monlliH,  was  bred  and  developed 
by  us.  If  you  want  the  big  kind  write  to— 

C  H.  CARTER 

^Vhltifuerti  Fanri,  W^eat  Cheater,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

I.ar)fe  strains  all  a;;eN,  niate<l  not  akiii.R  weok  plus, 
tired  »  >\vs.  Her  vice  hoarw.  Collie  and  Ilea^le  dons. 
Qrude  (Juernscv  rnlvi's  and    jHniltrv. 

P.  F.  ■lAMIL.TON,  Cochrwnvllle,  Pa. 


,»    VJ»   1«    ^»  CjWinC    vice  iMiars  and 

■~^-^— — ^— ^-^— ^— —    spring    plim. 

cho.era  Immune.  #l.")-<.3.5  prepaid  cxprens.    Write  voiir 

Ob  Whiteman  <*  Hon.  Collece  Corner,  Ohio. 


Reg 


wants.   Jacol 


O  1  f*  'Q  '*'  P'»«  '■"*''7  May  »Oth  at  |1Z»0 
^^»  ■•  ^^*  *^  sinKlo  plir.  pnlr  no  nkln.  |2l.oO,  8-10 
we<'ksold,i>edli{re<  I.  Hlj-iust  hre^-ling  I{re<t  Kilts  nil 
sold.     W.  I.  OWEM,  BEDPOBO,  VIB«1NIA. 


DrBOr  JKBHETM.  T^titrthy.  heavy  h«ined.  cIIkI- 
hle  to  reKintrv.  I'rlccn  n-asonaMe.  first  of  l>r>edtn'.i. 
J.  H.  MMITII.  Bl,  Ml.  Marya.  W.  \m. 

Poland  Chinas.  Blit  type  prolific.  Roars.  Hows  and  (illts 
bred,  lisst  Fats  avn  d  VH  \\m.  Ttie  kind  voii  niiould 
raise.    Ch as.  K.  Coi.kman  A  Co.,  Trenton,  Ohla 

Big  type  O,  I.  C.    From  prlee  winning  stock.    Wrile 
your   wants    snd    they    \\lll    he    nimwered    pmmpilv 
Reg.  free.     B1»hs  Nprlnac  r»rnB.  <'»4lla.  Okl*. 


DOGS. 


rORDHOOK  SCOTCH  <'OLLIK  KRMNRI.S-Pnp- 
pies  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  the  farmer  can  afTord  to  pay.  w.  Atlee  Dnr 
pet  A  0»..  Barpe*  Bulldioffs.  North  Mh  Rt..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Cleaner  Milk  and  Less  Drudgery 

A  Milking  Machine  Experience 

LBE  S.  CLYMER 


I  installed  a  milking  machine  on  my 
farm  four  years  ago,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  in  constant  use.  I  have  four 
units,  though  only  three  are  being  used 
on  a  herd  of  24  cows. 

The  milking  is  done  by  two  persons 
and  takes  about  on  an  average  of  55  min- 
utes for  each  milking.  This  is  without 
trying  to  make  undue  haste.  We  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  strip  all  the  cows 
after  milking  with  the  machine.  On 
some  it  milks  the  cow  almost  thorough- 
ly clean,  while  on  others  the  same  ma- 
chine will  not  do  quite  so  well.  This  is, 
I  think,  on  account  of  peculiarities  of 
the  udder,  in  its  relation  to  the  teat 
cups,  and  to  the  disposition  of  the  cow. 


rectly  from  the  udder  to  an  enclosed 
milk  can,  and  one  can  readily  under- 
stand why  the  milk  produced  would  be 
more  sanitary  and  of  a  lower  bacteria 
count  than  by  hand  milking. 

Of  course,  the  teat  cups  and  rubber 
hose  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
which  can  be  easily  done  by  thoroughly 
rinsing  before  and  after  milking,  with 
water,  and  immersing  teat  cups,  rubber 
hcee  and  all,  between  milkings,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  and  hypo-chloride  of  lime. 

We  find  that  cows  that  have  been  more 
or  less  uneasy  during  the  process  of 
band  milking,  stand  quiet  and  apparent- 
ly contented  while  being  milked  by  the 
machine.    The  attendants  seem  to  be  as 


Bmauty  and  Utility  Comhinmd  in  a  J*T»my 
Golden  Prince's  Alpha  202861,  owned  at  Meridale  Farms,  New  York  State,  has  a  yearly  authen- 
ticated record  of  10,080  pounds  milk,  682  pounds  bntter  fat  on  regular  herd  feed  and  care 


some  letting  their  milk  down  more  easily 
than  others. 

I  And  that  each  unit  will  milk  Just 
about  as  fast  as  one  good  milker  milking 
by  hand,  and  while  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  in  the  time  of  milking,  there 
is  a  material  difference  in  the  amount  of 
laborious  work  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  milking  machine 
one  operator  will  attend  to  two  or  three 
machines  easily,  his  time  being  taken  up 
in  changing  the  milking  tubes  from  one 
cow  to  another,  stripping  the  cows,  and 
weighing  and  straining  the  milk.  This 
affords  a  variety  of  operations,  which  is 
less  tiresome  than  the  assuming  of  a 
more  or  less  crouching  position  neces- 
sary in  milking  by  hand.  I  believe  It 
would  be  a  profitable  investment  for  one 
who  keeps  as  few  as  ten  cows.  Two  units 
would  then  sufflee,  and  the  first  cost  of  a 
milking  machine  outfit  would  not  be  so 
great.  The  product  of  our  farm  at  which 
the  milking  machine  is  installed  is  part- 
ly sold  on  a  milk  route,  and  the  balance 
taken  to  an  assembling  plant  and 
shipped  by  trolley  nine  mllee  to  the  city, 
for  the  general  milk  trade. 

Sincd  using  the  milking  machine  we 
have  had  very  few  complaints  about  the 
milk  not  keeping  properly,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  milking  has  been  done 
by  hand,  it  is  liable  to  become  contami- 
nated by  a  certain  amount  of  filth  from 
the  cows,  especially  during  fly  time, 
when  by  reason  of  the  switching  of  their 
tails,  and  general  restlessness,  more  or 
less  filth  is  bound  to  find  its  way  into 
an  open  milk  pall.  When  milking  with 
a  milking  machine  the  milk  is  drawn  di- 


much  pleased  as  the  cow,  for  they  have 
expressed  themselves  as  being  loath  to 
gv>  back  to  the  old  process  of  hand  milk- 
ing. It  Is  my  impression  that  cows 
milked  by  the  milking  machine  produce 
more  and  longer  than  by  hand  milking, 
and  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cows  are  milked,  on  the  average, 
cleaner,  and  that  there  Is  less  disposition 
to  hurry  the  operation,  at  times,  than 
by  milking  by  hand.  They  are  never 
troubled  with  sore  or  chapped  teats. 

The  milking  machine  takes  a  lot  of 
drudgery  away  from  the  operation  of 
milking  a  large  herd.  I  consider  it  a 
great  boon  to  the  farm,  and  would  be 
sorry,  indeed,  if  I  were  compelled  to  do 
away  with  It. 

Eastern  Pennaylvnnia. 


Advantages  in  Selling  a  Rich  Cream 
Dairymen  who  are  starting  this  year 
to  sell  cream  instead  of  whole  milk,  and 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  method  of  getting  the 
most  out  of  their  product  should  look 
Into  it,  must  be  careful  to  have  as  little 
skim  milk  in  It  as  possible.  W.  B. 
Combs,  of  the  Mo.  College  of  Agrl.,  says 
there  are  three  reasons  for  this: 

1.  If  cream  Is  bought  on  the  butter- 
fat  basis,  he  gets  nothing  for  the  skim 
milk.  2.  It  tak«8  less  ice  to  cool  it  and 
less  work  to  haul  and  handle  It;  it  costs 
less  to  ship  it.  3.  The  skim  milk  in 
thin  cream  sours  and  forms  small  lumps 
of  curd. 

Creamery  men  advise  the  farmer  to 
sell  only  rich  cream  because  it  Is  an  ad- 
vantage to  all  parties  concerned.    Every  j 
bit  of  skim  milk  is  needed  on  the  farm 
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MyCopyiiffhted  Book**llowto  Jsda  Encines" 
tells  how  niflrh-grade  semi-steel  engini  m 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  ho  ,v 
common  coal  oilinaWITTEreduces  power 
cost  65  i>er  cent.  Writ 
today  and   Ret  my  "How 

-to-Make-Money" 

folder,  and  laUT 

WITTE  Ensrinto 

prices.  Ed.H.Wit 

WITTE  ENGINE~llfORKS 

»S47  Oakland  Ava.,  Kansaa  CHy,  Mo. 
9947  baalra  BMc  rillstlglii  Pa. 


PHILADELPHLA, 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

Openlus  roofs  for  a  full  silo.  Woo,i 
Tanks  and  Hteel  Towers.  Write  f-r 
special   prices  and    delivery  Mow. 

^o»U«OT    K.  P.  SCHLICHTER  C<>  . 
Trucks      10  8.  18th  St.,  Phlla..  I'  ■ 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Dorabls.  Powerful.  BaUsbls.  Mif 
Bive.     Boitt  to  last;  to  do  hard. 
BsavT  work.     Ussa  ChssoMt  Fad. 
^  _.      ^  ,B_      PoU  ji  to  M  hotso-powsr  Biore  thto 
n*sd.    9  Wmmtmm  mmi.  Kmmy  Tmrmm,    B\tm 
IM  to  B  B-P.     Bssy  to  start.     No  Oankinc.     No 
to  Year  Oaaraatoa.   Most  orsetieal  eoBlM 
balit.  ^  EDgiB*  book  fr««.      A  Astal  bringa  it. 
THB  OTTAWA  MANUPAeTURINO  CO., 

1701  das  traat,  onrrAWA,  RARtAft 
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nysteiiifl   Jaiing    runnlnn  WHtu 
Buy where    in    home,    barn.-     r 
paxture.      Helpful  ideas  and  ;' 
ctstiooa  free.      Writs  today  !•  r 
Hulletln  No.  P-5. 
THE  DEMING  CO.,SALEM.OHIO 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BR  O  O  K  S  •  APPUAN  rE. 
the  modem  scien'.nc 
invention,  the  wonderi  ui 
new  discovery  that  r^ 
lieves  rapture  will  b« 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious Bprinai  or  pa<J»' 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  ana 
draws  the  broken  P;>n» 
toff ether  as  you  would  » 
broken  Umb.  No  salves. 

No  lies.  Durable,  cheag. 

"tectedTf  U.  S.  P^t^ 
•nta.  CataloaiM  sad  (n<  >^ 
are  blsaks  mailed  fra*,;-.  "' 

Cl.ttOOIU»  SS7itetoteM^lianlkdl.Mi<k 


98  f<>^  'o^  calves,  chickens  and  pigs, 
uid  it  does  harm  instead  of  gopd  if  sent 
to  market  in  the  cream.  Of  course,  if 
tiie  cream  is  sold  bjr  the  pint  or  quart 
instead  of  on  a  butter  fat  basis,  the  atory 
jg  somewhat  different,  but  wherever  the 
grading  system  is  in  operation  every  bit 
of  skim  milk  marketed  is  worse  than 
irastcd  so  far  as  both  buyer  and  seller 
are  concerned. 

Sheep  Industry  in  Pennsylvania 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  present 
unusual  demand  for  high-grade  breeding 
ewes  and  pure-bred  rams.  In  the  United 
gtate.s  wool  production  has  steadily  de- 
clined more  than  12  per  cent,  during  the 
past  seven  years. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  decline  has  rang- 
ed from  six  million  pounds  in  1909,  to 
four  million  pounds  in  1915.  The  price 
of  Pennsylvania  wool  has  advanced,  in 
the  past  three  years,  from  26  to  60  cents 
for  '  X,"  for  the  first  months  of  1917.  and 
from  24  to  48  cents  for  "%-blood"  in 
February,  1917. 

The  yearly  average  price  of  lambs  on 
the  Chicago  market  shows  an  increase 
from  $6  per  cwt.  In' 1911  to  $10.75  per 
cwt.  in  1916.  This  makes  an  average 
Irinih  price  for  the  last  ten  years  of  |7.68 
per  cwt.  Recently  lambs  sold  on  the 
Buffalo  market  for  $15.60  per  cwt.  The 
market  reports,  therefore,  indicate  that 
the  IJilT  prices  for  both  wool  and  mutton 
ghoulil  be  very  good. 

The  profit  from  the  breeding  flock  de- 
pends upon  the  "total  clip"  and  upon  the 
laniby  raised.  For  an  average  flock  the 
bml)s  constitute  60  per  cent,  and  the 
wool  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  return. 

A  .survey  recently  made  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  extension  at  State 
College,  of  214  farm  flocks  in  30  different 
ccunties  of  Pennsylvania,  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  lambs  raised  to  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  flock  varied  from  36 
per  cent,  lambs  in  one  county  to  125  per 
cent,  lambs  in  the  leading  county.  The 
average  percentage  of  lambs  raised  for 
the  214  flocks  was  76  per  cent. 


Forage  Crops  for  Swine 

1  his  Is  the  time  of  year  when  farmers 
ehould  plan  a  small  lot  or  field  of  forage 
for  summer  pasture,  if  the  spring  pigs 
are  to  be  Carried  through  the  summer. 
The  high  price  of  grain  emphasizes  the 
value  of  forage  crops  in  raising  market 
pJgs.  The  kind  of  land  and  time  of 
seeding  may  affect  the  kind  of  crop  to 
t>e  used,  but  any  one  of  a  variety  of 
crops  will  furnish  pastiire  at  from  6  to 
8  we«'k8  after  seeding.  Dwarf  Essex 
rape.  Sweet  clover.  Red  clover,  oats  and 
pt-as  are  recommended  by  the  New  Jer- 
^^y  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Ac 
cording  to  the  latest  available  quotations 
^rom  seed  firms.  It  seems  that  for  spring 
seeding,  a  mixture  containing  8  to  10 
pounds  of  Sweet  clover  and  4  to  6  pounds 
^*arf  Essex  rape  per  acre  is  the  most 
l^onomical,  everything  considered.  If 
^ery  early  pasture  Is  necessary,  1  bushel 
«^  oats  can  be  added  to  the  mixture.  For 
young  pigs  a  mixture  of  oats  and  Canada 
1  Jfld  pt  as  is  quite  satisfactory,  although 
I  Of  brood  sows  its  economy  is  queatfon- 
^  •  Soy  beans  are  excellent  for  midsum- 
^er  or  late  summer  pasture,  and  can  be 

Panted  alone  or  in  combination   with 

rape. 


ing  and  begins  the  milking  period  with  a 
large  amount  of  surplus  fat  on  the  body. 
If  the  animal  is  naturally  a  heavy  milk 
producer  these  conditions  invariably 
cause  the  animal  to  be  underfed  for  a 
period  of  time  after  calving.  It  is  this 
underfeeding  which  causes  the  cow  to 
take  oft  her  excess  body  fat  laid  on  be- 
fore calving  and  put  It  into  the  milk. 

The  effects  of  underfeeding  on  the 
milk  and  butter  have  been  extensively 
studied  by  the  Missouri  Ex^rlment  Sta- 
tion. Recently  published  results  of  these 
experiments  show  that  the  butter  fat 
produced  during  the  high  seven-day 
tests  has  a  composition  such  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mixed  with  oleomar- 
garine. The  butter  would  not  pciss  for 
pure  butter,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment pure  food  standards. 

Care  WiU  be  WeU  Repaid 

The  bureau  of  estimates  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  Just  re- 
ported that  the  number  of  breeding  sows 
in  the  United  States  on  April  Ist  is  esti- 
mated to  be  2.9  per  cent,  less  than  a  yeat 
ago,  and  1.3  per  cent,  less  than  two  years 
ago.  This  leads  them  to  advise  that  ex- 
tra care  be  given  to  the  spring  pig  crop. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  little  pigs 
have  plenty  of  exercise  and  all  the  sun- 
light that  can  be  given  them.  Do  not  al- 
low the  pigs  to  run  out  during  a  cold 
rain.  If  puttulble,  pruvide  green  feed  or 
roots.  These  keep  the  sow  healthy  and 
cheapen  the  ration.  Encourage  the  pigs 
to  eat  grain  after  they  are  three  or  four 
weeks  old.  Build  a  creep  for  them  so 
they  can  feed  alone.  At  this  age  feed 
for  bone  and  muscle.  Give  tbem  all  the 
skim  milk  you  can.  If  skim  milk  is  not 
available,  give  them  some  meal  and 
plenty  of  pasture.  In  about  eight  or 
ten  weeks  the  pigs  will  have  practically 
weaned  themselves.  After  they  have 
oeen  successfully  weaned  the  most  per- 
plexing job  Is  over. 

By  putting  into  practice  the  essential 
points  above  mentioned  the  number  of 
pigs  raised  to  weaning  should  be  in- 
creased. Hogs  never  fall  to  respond  to 
good  care.  Kind  treatment  always  means 
added  profits  through  contentment. 


^>gh  Seven-Day  Butter  Records 
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Queries  Answered 

Smoke  Honap  for  the  Farm E.  du  P., 

Delaware,  writes:  "I  want  to  build  a  smoke 
house  on  my  fsrm  and  aoiilti  like  some  in- 
formation on  the  subje«t.  Can  you  refer  me 
to  sny  book  which  has  the  Information  I  de- 
sire V 

A  smoke  house  should  be  built  of  fire- 
proof material.  This  not  only  reduces 
the  danger  from  fire,  but  it  also  reduces 
the  labor  in  keeping  it  clean.  The  size 
of  the  house  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  meat  to  be  smoked  at  one  time.  On  a 
farm  the  meat  can  be  smoked  in  several 
shifts.  If  necessary.  It  is  more  important 
to  have  height  In  the  house  than  too 
much  width.  A  house  6x8  feet  and  10 
feet  high  is  large  enough  for  the  average 
farm.  The  walls  should  be  smooth.  It 
is  essential  to  have  an  opening  in  the 
roof  to  allow  for  ventilation  or  for  the 
smoke  to  escape.  A  fire  pit  can  be  built 
In  the  ground,  which  allows  the  smoke 
to  play  directly  on  the  meat.  This  can 
be  overcome  by  suspending  a  metal  or 
tin  sheet  over  the  Are,  which  will  have 
a  tendency  to  spread  the  smoke  to  the 
side  walls  and  allow  for  a  more  even 
distribution  over  the  meat.  It  will  also 
keep  the  heat  from  the  meat. 

Another  method  of  applying  the  smoke 
is  to  have  a  small  fire  pit  built  out«ide 
of  the  smoke  house,  bat  bo  arranged  uiat 
the  smoke  must  pass  through  the  house 
in  which  the  meat  is  hung.  An  old  stove 
placed  on  the  outside  will  work 
iu  the  same  manner.  The  only  advan- 
Uge  of  this  arrangement  Is  that  the  heat 
does  not  come  in  , direct  contact  with 
the  meat. 

We  know  of  no  hooks  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  the  building  of  smoke  houses 
for  the  farm.  Some  of  the  ready-made 
house  concerns  and  manufacturers  of 
concrete  have  designs  for  such  struc- 
tures. The  amount  of  material  and  cost 
of  construction  can  best  be  determined 
by  a  local  builder,  as  the  price  of  ma- 
terial Is  governed  by  local  conditions. 


Saves 
Time! 

The  faster  you  turn  the 
Sharpies,  the  quicker 
you  finish  skimming!  For  instance:  If 
by  turning  a  Sharpies  at  45  revolutions 
per  minute  you  get  through  separating 
in  15  minutes,  you  can  get  through  in 

10  minutes  by  simply  increasing  the  speed  to 
about  55  revolutions.  The  Sharpies  is  the 
only  separator  that  can  be  * 'hurried" — a  mighty 
handy  thing  when  you  are  hurried* 

Now  consider  the  time  saved  in  cleaning  the 
Sharpies.  The  bowl  is  the  most  simple  in  ex- 
istence— ^just  one  piece  in  it,  no  discs  or  blades. 
Simply  run  a  brush  through  it  once  or  twice — 
and  cleaning's  done  I 

Furthermore,  the  Sharpies  requires  oiling 
only  once  a  month — and  in  only  one 
place.  Just  pour  a  little  oil  into  the  en- 
closed gear  case — more  time  saved  I 


SHARPLES 

~  Famous    Sudt1_         _ 

Skims  clean  ai  any  Speed  '  fi^ 

EIPARATOR 


— the  only  separator  that  skims  dean  at  widely- vary  ing  speeds 
— the  only  separator  that  delivers  cream  of  unvarying  thick- 
ness— all  s|>eeds 

— the  only  separator  that  you  can  turn  fiister  and  finish  skim- 
ming quicker 

— the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl— no  discs, 
easiest  to  clean 

— the  only  separator  ^th  knee-low  supply  tank  and  a  onca  e 
month  oiling  system 

Remember  that  all  separators  lose  considerable  cream  when 
turned  below  speed — except  Sharpies!  The  Sharpies  gets  all 
the  cream  no  matter  whether  you  turn  it  fast  or  slow.  It 
saves  up  to  $  100  a  year  more  than  other  separators.  Cordially 
welcomed  by  women,  owing  to  its  easy  turning  and  easy 
cleaning.  Over  a  million  Sharpies  users.  Write  for  catalog  to 
Department 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Shmrplem  Milkmrm — used  on  over  300, 000  coirs  dmity 

Chlcaoo  9mm  Fmcisco  T< 
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A  lame  horse  can't  give  full  service.  Relieve  the  bruised  mus- 
cle, strained  tendon  or  8ti6f  joint  with  Sloan's  Liniment, 
quickly  penetrates.  You  will  find  many  other  farm  uses  for  it. 

ThouMndt  of  farmert  indorao  this  univeraal  relief  for  paint  and  achea.     At  all 
dealera,  25c.  50c.  $1.00  a  bottle.     Tlie  $1.00  bottle  contain*  tiz  timet  the  25c.  tize. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


EndlaM  ean'l  tpoO  In  aa  Economy  Silti  , 
rtrtect  fitting  doors  make  the  tllu  perfectly 


ff)  la 


alr-Ught.  Tbatineaiufresk.awMtMMilac* 
aU  tbe  time.  Quick,  easy  aditistment. 
Btrontt  ateel  hoope  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
WW  bite  or  Yellow  Pine.  Oregon  Rr  or 
Cfpresa.  You  can't  buy  a  better  tllo. 
Ancliorinff  mtem  with  every  alio.  Our 
jotto  l«  Qaallty.  Paetoriaa  at  Frederick, 
■d.. and  Roanoke.  Va.  WriUforfrrrcataU^. 

eCOMOMT  SILO  k  ■ANUPACTUtlNC  Ca 
OvkX.Piiaiaritk.H4. 


tCONOMY  Sn  OS  »i£!^ 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay|||&^.>a 


■wye  tke  M«w  mmHrnr- 
fly  Jr.  Ne.  a.  Light  manit.. 
•aay  eleMinff,  cloae  akia. 
mine,  d vable.  Owr— tee< 
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They  Are  Going  Fast 


LeMtku  90  ^y,  MO  HARmt  BROTHERS  unoneea  tlie  ptrcbaM  of  tk«  entire  rmdBin; 
T;?^«„^k  ''•'^f  •'•"««  «;JP»  J  "i  !•»«»•  SHARPIES  TUBUUR  "A"  SEPARATORS' 

•I  troBB  9Z0  to  J40.     The  respoB»e  wm  bttantaaeou  ud  eBonneu.     They  receiTed  tliouaadi  of 
uqairiei  wid  orda;. from f .rmeri  ud  durymMeTOTwkcre.      Muy  Mot  their  order*  directfroa  the 

r.!![!l'SI?i«Ii^ffi*'^*''t*"*l^^^^  DoyotiwortOBe?     When  thi.  lot  of  Septf. tore 

u  fOBo  NAnniS  ■ROTHERS  are  through  with  the  sale  and  the  opportuity  to  mho  thU  tariBx  will 

1^  ..AS!.2?I--^'"'  *•■*'  '""•*  •«^*^  R«*«*  ''*'•*  ■fr-   I*.  M.  Sharpie*  says,  and  why  he 

puts  SEPARATOR  CO.^Bor  HARRIS  BROTHERS  need  aa  introdactioa  to     Thm  RraeHcal 
Farmmr  reader*.  Mo»tofyo»  have  dene  bMiaeM  with  them  at  »o»e  ti«e  or  a»oth».  T«thek 


thoatu&  of  ctrtonert  eTerywhere.  HARRIS  BROTHCRS  ttheeitatintly  ndriM  vo.  ••  •  ^. 
tace  of  thie  bargain.     Thi.  b  one  of  the  greateat  Talee.  and  •o-^^tImI^.  .  ^'^l  ^ 
.Ter  be«,  ahU  to  pnt  brfore  yon.     TheyCro  bdlt  their  «i^bS2eir2S^'A^ 
tfcal  Farmmr  readers  aeney  soTinf  Talnet.     They  hare  beeTd JS-. .C?l 7^*  N 

SHARPIES  TUBUURTi"  hw  bel/tSS  tlTteiit:  «*^  -J^-ichly,  i... 
1.000.000  .aUrfied owner..     i^^J^Mu*^* tLJlJul'^S^^"'^^' 

.'[If^J^MMgggywygoffwMaroalopportiMtytooolyotUSop^  *^ 


Sharpies.  I 


a  Separator  baigain  a«  thi^.    Fo,;i-:^;31a"te  d«Uv«y.    ActTo^^  I     D^^Si"  UtolSiiJSiSSSil'ISS'?^^^^  T  know  of.-T;3rtl"rrJ  neV 

^^A    A     A       I^^^^A       ^^  ^^  "»  "^-PPOMMBiMt  ol  IBIIUIB  lo  B«l  one.    Yoo  should  have  a  I ,„, 

SHARPIES  At  Tremendous 

c^iS'ilSifi^^^oR  Price  Reduction! 


HERE  ARE  THE  PRICES 

onCall  Capaoitloa 

Our 
Price 

$32.75 
$40.00 


KnormoHS    Roduetiono 

Cap.  Ll>i.  IUruIm 
Per  Hour    Pric» 


Ko. 

B 
S 
4 
6 

S 


800 
4(X) 
6<)0 
700 
1>50 


^  55 
65 
75 
90 

110 


$45.00 
$52.50 
$70.00 

T"JBl     TKO'%7V    ^'BO    TO    i 
Honomt  Batlngo  Ouarantood 


I  c> 


No  Hlgk  Llllino 


iijiUiii>iM(iir"' -'"-■ 


'f!i;  w^ 


i^^v^lHlMgm 


Regular  Sharpies  Guarantee 
to  You  Forever 

with  each  Gk»nnlne  Sharpies  Tubular  "A"  CrnATn  Onn..^*^. 
purc-haKclof  HARRIS  BROS.  CO.  you  ^-t  6!!^Z^I^J^^r. 
a7)ftr  J-ornrr  agnmst  defects  of  maU^rhil  or  warkman^  n 
Defectivo  partd  ruplace.l  FRKK  of  charjfo  at  any  th,  o  T hu" 
our  unliinitea  GuaranUMJ  (copy  on  ro<iueat).  ^vou  throuffh 
86  yeara  to  over  1.000 XXX)  nat  istiod  owners.  "irough 

BlLVRl'LEa  HatARAJOR  COMPAi^fc.,- 

Double  Guarantee  —  Harris 
Bros.  Co.*s  With  Sharpies* 

For  35  years  PIIARPLKS'  Guarantee  Forever  ban 
proved  the  highest  prot.>otion  for  8oparator  Imyers— 
Kiitisfaotion  uiid  Bavinus.      For   '24    y.-ars    lIAJuira  »- 

BROT H1;RH  CO..  owuerH  of  the  rillCAOO  HO rsE  WRFCKIW  CO 
1ms  sold  Its  Ouarantwd  I»roduct9  at  the  Ix)weV}"icU  iVini-t  ?^ 
ls4TS.  Their  «.riKinal  methods  of  purcJmseTiiTl  Jk,  i.ac  1^1^,  ti!^ 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  FarmtSud^DaiyUeu  * 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Put  It  up  RKamst  any  Separator  made  at  any  price,  and 
If  It  don  t  Bkiiii  closer,  clean  easier,  and  convince  you  it  is 
the  bigjrestfck'parator  value  ever  seen,   n'turn  it  at  our  ex- 
pense   Save  wasted  butt«r-fat  protlta  you  now  waate  if  you  tise 
oth.T  Si'paratora  or  skun  by  hand.     6et  one  and  prove  tlu>8e 
fac  H,  whether  you  own  3  cowa  or  50  or  n.ore.     Be  the  S,le 
at  OUl "  kKk  ®  whether  you  want  and  need  a  S11AKPLE6 

WE  WnX  TAKE  YOUR  OLD  SEPARATOR 

If  yon  have  an  old  St-nnnitor  and  it  Is  n(.t  Jrtvinir  the  servMoo  it  shmiM 
don  t  KO  on   with  it.     htny  the  hws.     I)ont  c.^ti,  ue^?th  an  I'So^^ 
Separator  and  J^3t  nnsatis  actory  Bervicn;.  Just  biHauw^you have         We 
yi     nu.koyou  a  liberal  allowanpe  on  it  and  take  it  off  your  hands 
J.llusih«nttino  of  your  Separator,  how  long  u*Hi  and  lu  cond  tion* 
It  will  nu-au  money  in  your  pocket  to  do  this.     ^^  conmuon. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

If  yon  don' t  want  to  send  the  nionoy  in  advance,  deix  ,sit  it 
in  the  bank.  ^\e  will  ship  the  Separator  an<l  you  can  give  U 

2  •;  J"/J"'''  ^V'-'^-  "  y*"  ••"<'  *••»•  *»W»  «»»•  •"••^t 
deduet  8%  cash  dltoeunt  ad  we  save  this  amount  in 
bookkeepini?  and  ollice  work  when  Uie  cash  is  sent 
w  ith  the  order.  You  toke  no  risk  btH-ause  we  are  ab- 
8ohit<'ly  reliable.  We  have  been  advcrtisinj?  in  Uie 
The  Practical  Farmer  for  nearly 'JO  yearn. 
Ask  any  publislier,  express  company,  or  bank  alxMit 
us.  If  you  don't  want  t«  pay  cash  we  willBcU  it  to  you 
^x  easy  tune  payments.  No  matter  how  you  buy  it,  every  one 
^     IS  sold  on  the  basis  of  Sall«f«o1lon  or  Money  Book  at  onoo. 


L^%.^-. 


ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR -A-  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

yo^I^w  anhoV.t'fh.^j:'  ^r^  .'^^^^  ^^^^  SHARPLi:^  and 

•rub2kr^A^"L*D2|.aloral.l"''  ?'  °"'"  ^^"T^  ofthew  Genuine  Sl.arpieJ 
lUDvuar    A    fcHJParotors  our  pricM  are  subject  to  Quick  acceptemr. 

[Facts  Known  to  Over  a  Million  Users 

(BmadWrn^rnSl'^l,?''  *¥  fHARPLKS  is  found  in  »o  o^A^r  Repan.mr. 
\nroan  y  patented  and  exclusiv.'ly  us«-(l  here  only  )  It  haa  twlftnil.,.  <vn- 
triiugal  force  of  any  other  bowl-due  to  the  tubulaf  shaw 

ratoi-i     TiVu  i J «,,r^^i  .K    l!  •*  °^  '**^J^H\^  t"  ^■••'*»»  twice  daily  In  th-  -  pa- 

In  fact  if  It  were  »»<>*  [or  the  «HARPLE8  I^tjnt-  the  market  year,  ar) 

the  TLHLLAR  Principle,  which  no  one  el=o  can 
ofTer  you.    You  probably  know  that. 

lu'Jom.yrioJ?*"^^"*"?'^  ?.^*P«  *>'  ^h«  Tubnlar  P.nwl 
accounts  for  It  beliiff  the  cin^M  tkimmina  Sep.iia:..r 
^r, ».*J?  market.  (RKA TES  DO (  ULETHE.^h  1  If- 
MISQ  FOUUE  OF  ANY  OTHER  BOWL 


VoMf,  Easy-to- 
Tom  Sharplas 
Crank  Handle 


Bqalpped 
tvltli  PnUcy 
lor  PoMrer 
Operation 
for  92.fO  Extra 


«^//9i> 


I 


Now 


On  I>urahnity— Thousands  of  Tubular  "A"Fh.\f- 
fc'slTtK'^rvfe!''""'  '^"^  ^"«  dollar  for  rciuiir. 

t.art"  ImTp  J/t^•  Tv/j  *^'?T.f-"  *»^^*''  Separators-  ^-h 
Pi?I  o  A'  \  ^^  III- MADK-ritfi.lly  hispecteii  r  any 
mnes.      Workmanship    and    materlali^   hi>rl.ert 

PLKs  never  will  fool  you  on  price.  percapacit%  or 
<m  your  »kiminlng  time,  or  on  the  ckaoest  gkimii  ni« 
records,  per  capacity— in  the  world. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES  TiX^'^l!::^ 

™  ®  "]r'^^  l^,®  ^T*  ^JV^  Separator  in  America.     Has  sold  ever 
one  nunion  bharples  Cream  Separators  to  best  judges  of  S^'parat-r 

,  l„ 'Th,°'L'?*'^  ^"^.^^a'?'*^  t)oosteri  for  original  Genuine  ImUx- 
wonita.g'!;SiL"aT;^l^^^^^^^  ^^^^-     ^^' 

READ    HIS   LETTER 

«VM«  CHteTtN.PA. U.S.A. 

|TO  Decembev  2S.  1916 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

CwttlMMW  CHIOAttO.  HXJNOIO 


Immediate  Delivery  From  Point  Nearest  \om 

CDCC   "^SJ^''*"TifBr'l'Tk"A'"Lmv!'''Pr''^  atoncofrom  the  nearest  point.    flHARPT.ES 
r  IICC  ^V      a!ii;^'i  rn  .   v  "  ^  "';  "^^i/-  <»•  h  •*  once  from  eith.,r  Ilarrishunr.  Pa. ; 

CJiicairo.  Ill  :   Kansas  City.  Mo.;   Fargo.  N.  D.;  Ht.  Paul  Minn  •  Dallas  Ttox.-   Rati -1l>f«n«l«v^  rwi 
Ofden.  Utah  or  Seattle.  Washington.    There  WiU  be  uo  delay.  Ban  Pranoi«o.  Oal 

^ACT   NOW!       DON'T    DELAY    5«m«m»*f  «>«  "tock  of  thcw  oHglnal  and  g«naine 

stances  they  won  t  Ust  long  a  t  the  rate  they  are  foing.    Bemember  the^irlTbuyeiel^tthe  pT^^ 
^*"**nlSH'.A'J!*K^"/"''  "".^'^  handled  an^  fllfed  In  rotation.    wTgSummS^rfe  f»Un«  of 
Bend  me  at  once  (without  obligation)         ^^^SSTo  '  nHoi°ri^'.^";iJ  "iS."^  *T!*«  '?.**"«  capiicity  of  each  Separator  wiU  now  foolV«i 
all  Photo- Book  lots.  HHARPL1.5    Txibular        ^V.     c»ni^  [^.TS^^tf^^J^^a!?"^***®  Bkimmin*  time  oroncleanert  skimnrinff  rwords  for 
A"  Cream  Separator  Color  IlluHtrated  Big        "^^  capacity  ig  the  world.    Send  yoor  order  dlrwct  tt>  OUT  Main  Heitda»tfture  M  Qikago. 
CaUloK.  Kasy  Uirni-..  'M day >«"  FRKK  Trial  < »n«r.  ^^         FRR E  ^* "■"■••MI no aO  akei*  «da  wo««mM  mi  ew   i  la  tti.  tiliiHl.iwi.iM 

I>mil.l«  Gnaranteoi  aud  quote  aU  lteduc«d  l>riaB         ^W    *  ^mUKs  mnr«  ,»,  to  an  out  ifc«  wwDoa  «ad  ht  — -i^  .i^^  tk.  «.>»w    nu  «.ii7\iiJboS 

OfleM— fim.  ^VTaiaKrmUMi    .•.I!.'*""    .^  '"*•"•  »f»  »l  J  »bout  Ui.  SharalMYabaUr  "A".  fhto  ntaloc.  bMutifuU* 

MmM  ^^    ;^  i-  ™»««"t  •i.yh<.w.  To.  w.ll  w»ot  OM  o<  tk«w8«pM«lot7iiP>-n  ^  f»l^„d.ritoL« 
^    "^»*-'»WMUilulopi»rt»BltrUl.U.     CUp«te«npMi.M«lw»tel<««adir.    ItUtraP 


9«Pwatora  to  jrou.  we  do  ao.  kaowinc  that:         ^^         ■»«» 

Tubular 'A' Separator    m    the   \  ~* 
•eparator  on  the  mavket— far  ahead  ol     ^ 

°^^^*«^»eparatan  in  dean  akuBminc. darabil>9 
Company  to  dian*^  of  '"-' 


•-•  ^.ted^-' 


Harris 

Bros.  Company 

Di^  Fs^o,  aiioo|o,in. 


othc 
and 

_    In  ■■larting  Harria  Brothf  (.«mpany  to 

•atua  remaining  stock  of  Tubular  V\*  Soparatots,  we 
do»  bjKauaa  wo  beli^r.  them  bat  aqaipiMd  in  •»«» 
l«P«ct  to  qutcUjr  market  ihwe  aafMrManTon  eaactly 

*T-.  i     , "  •*•*»  ■W  J'oji  w«»  Iho  aama  rililiial  Cvaraniec 

r^*^  p«*Mtod  sh«pu.  a^waLrsrsii^^SwJi 

rontiBui  to  cany  a  compUto  ha*  of  rapan  pmmT 

ki«thoro«iMy 

2SS  «v  cowiplau  ilsdi  «l 

other. 


t  fall  ronttfanca  {a  your  i 
rjrounb 


.Town. 


Addrr-m 

Jt.F.J>.No suae 

{ImOk eo«w) 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 

Bcpf.  FS.40,  cncAco 
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A  Hott  of  U—  Haa  thm  Tractor 

Mmn  mmd  hor»«»  iMa  ymmr  mrm  mt  a  prmmium.     A  trmctor  milt  tmhm  thm  pimcm  o/ 

kmr  mMit  we*  Jimimith  ita  emp^city  fot  wrk 


090mral  of  0meh 


I 
9 


CO 


They  Are  Going  Fast 


Lestthui  90  d.y»  .10  HARRIS  BROTHERS  anBoaDce^  tlie  pordiate  of  tlie  entire  remdninf 
stock  of  the  world.  fwnoM  original  mnd  geoaine  SHARPIES  TUBUUR  *'A"  SEPARATORS* 

.HrT^Sr^'^V^*' ""*"'* '•*•?••  ^*  '••'-f"*^-'  ^«"''"*''  reader,  ot  .  ..Tint 
ot  Ironi  »Z0  to  J40.  The  response  was  bstantaneoas  and  enonneas.  Tliey  receired  thonsands  of 
inqiuriet  and  orders  from  farmers  and  dairjrmea  everywhere.  Many  sent  their  orders  direct  from  the 
adTertiiemenl  Jhe  Separators  are  moying  fast.  Do  yoa  want  one?  When  this  lot  of  Separators 
IS  f  one  NARRIS  BROTHERS  are  through  with  the  sale  and  the  opportonity  to  make  this  savbg  will 
Wa  iia.«.S*I-*£?li'*'"t;  '■"*  •*"'*^  '*«••'  ^•'•^  ^-   •*•  M.  Sharpies  says,  and  why  he 

FLU  SEPARATOR  CO.,  nor  HARRIS  BROTHERS  need  an  introduction  to     The  PraeHeal 
Far  me  r  readers.  Most  of  yo«  have  done  basiaess  with  them  at  some  time  or  another.  Tothev 


thousand  of  ctstomer.  everywhere.  HARRIS  BROTHERS  uhesitating ly  advise  v».  t«  i  i    ^ 
tage  of  thu  bargain.     This  is  one  of  the  greatest  Tdues  and  moJTS^^J^^^  ^'Jj  ** 

tictMl  Farmer  readers  money  savin*  values.     Thev  ii»*«  k*..  -i.-;     .l      f  ,  * '^ 
rf  «...  ....Ir,.  n.y  |«.pa«l  «i  „  .„„,rt».it,  h  tlu.  SHARPlS'tUBUUR  'A"'  ' 

1.000.000  «,wi«i .««,.  b":*  li:;jji.i"i,*?t!  s^jjlt;  :L":i"'  '> 

buk  n*r-lM  .»■  O.  r,pj„  Sk.n>l«.'  r~««  (.»«.(«.    WiA  «..  J^^^  .  ""■ 


I 


^^  BAA      1^^  ^^^  A       ^^  ^^  — .-.~.-.-.-™  «>  •«uaa  lo  oei  ooe.    Yoa  should  have  a  Staarplci 

SHARPIES  At  Tremendous 

cSki:!iX'H^J:^^oR  Price  Reduction! 


HERE  ARE  THE  PRICES 

Knormous    Roduotions 


Cap.  Mis.  Konular 
VvT  Hour    TrioB 


onCall  Capaeitios 

..  „ Our 

no.        Vi'i  Hour    Trioo  Price 

a  8(K)  $  55  S32.75 

•  4(H)  05  $40.00 

4  Tkh)  7.5  $45.00 

«  7(H)  flo  $52.50 

0  050  no  $70.00 

.A. 'VIE     PB-O-W    ^ao    TO    940 
Honest  Watingo  Cuaranteod 


No  Hlgb  Lit  Una 


j^^ms 


w^Siil 


f'TT* 


Loiv,  Easy-to- 
Tum  Sharpl«s 
Crank  Handle 


Kqulpped 
%irltli  Pulley 
for  Po%ver 
Operation 
for  $2.C0  Extra 


Regular  Sharpies  Guarantee 
to  You  Forever 

With  cnch  Oonnino  Sharpies  Tubular  "A"  Oroam  Ronar«.f«» 
p,mh«s,..i  of  HAHKIS  hKOS.  CO.  you  R.t  o  Jr  n^'J^^rT,  fr' 
ciihr  l-nn,rrnnn\u>t  ih-U-cU  of  maU'riiil  or  %vurkinan^,  n 
I>..fwtiv..  parl.-^  r,.i.lac.'.l  FItKK  of  charg..  atauTtiimr  T  ,u' 
onr  unhiniUMl  «uarantoo  (copy  on  nMiueat),  rIvcu  throuiih 
35  yenrd  to  over  1.000,0a>  sat isliod  f.\nu•r.^  b'"^"  inrougn 

SUAUI'LKS  aiifAKATOR  COMPANY* 

Double  Guarantee  —  Harris 
Bros.  Co.'s  With  Sharpies* 

For  :;■>  yoar.^  SIIAKPLK.'^'  Guaraiit.>p  Forever  has 
proved  the  liiKlit'.st  i)roti'<tioii  for  Separator  hnyors— 
Satisfaction   iin<i  Saviiij?s.      For   'JJ    y.nrs    lIMiiMvi 

u.s  sol.l  .t.|  tiuarantccd   i;r.Klucts  at  the  IxjwcVl'ric  w  iV^i 
l>.Ts.    1  heir  original  nu.tho<!s  of  purchase  ainl  V.lchas  l^ou  he 
saviiig  of  Uiilhoiis  of  dollars  to  Fariiior^iuiid  Dairyiiion 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Put  It  up  ntramst  any  Separator  ina<lo  at  any  price,  and 
If  It  don  tHkiiM  closer,  clean  easier,  an<l  convince  you  it  id 
tho  hi^^'eHtN'parator  value  ever  sihmi,   ri'tiirn  it  at  onr  ox- 
lM>nse    Save  wasted  l.iitter-fat  prolita  you  now  wast*^-  ifyoti  use 
otIuT  Sparators  or  8kua  by  hand,     (iet  one  and  prove  tlie.se 
facts,  vl.ctl.er  yon  own  tJ  cow.s  or  rji)  or  more,     lie  the  Sole 

r  •(',''.\'"l.?';Vy**  whether  you  want  and  need  a  SllAKPLEd 
at  Ul  Iv  Ikl.sK. 

WE  WILL  TAKE  YOUR  OLD  SEPARATOR 

If  yon  have  an  old  Kcnnmtor  and  it  i.^  Ttot  Rivinir  tho  sorvico  it  ^imnM 
do,,  t  KO  o„   wuh  it.     ho,,   the  loss.     I)0i,Vc   mil     e^v?tU  u,^  infS 
trill'.?';"",  v"!    f ', '"'^at'>|rtory  »..rvicc.  Just  bc<ause  j'^u  h    "e  wl 

.V '"'••':'  *""  *  "^■'■"'  »''""'">''o  en  it  and  tako  it  oil  yoiir  liand* 
J.Hiisiiieiu.nmot  your  S.paraior.  how  long  u=cd  aud  iu  tond  t^ou' 
It  «  lil  iiitau  nioiK'y  in  your  HKkct  to  do  this.  tiatouuiuou. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

Jf  y..ti  dnn't  wanttOHcnd  the  money  in  advance,  ileiH.sitit 
in  the  bank.    \\  e  will  nlnp  the  Separator  and  ymi  tan  irive  ife 

!.^U'*ji''i'i"'*'^r='^-  "  y®"  ••'»**  ••••»  «^  ttit  order, 
deduet  8%  oath  ditoount  an  we  save  thisatuotnit  in 
bookke«'pu»«  and  ollice  work  when  the  cash  is  sent 
With  the  onler.  You  take  no  risk  U'cause  we  art» ab- 
8o!nt<'ly  n^liable.  We  have  Uvn  adv.Tiising  in  the 
■  ■*•  Practical  Farmer  for  nearly 'JO  years. 
Ask  any  publisher,  express  company,  or  bank  about 
us.  Jf  you  don't  want  to  pay  cai<h  we  will  sell  it  to  you 
^j  ea.sy  tnne  payments.  No  matter  how  y«»u  buy  it,  every  one 
IS  sold  on  tlie  basis  of  Satltfaotion  or  Monoy  Book  at  onoo. 

Immediate  Delivery  From  Point  Nearest  Voo  ^ 

^'"Tl^m'-{"v!'/"»-^Lm/''T'*'''^  »t  ouce  from  the  ii.«arost  point.  flHARPT-EM 
r{  ii:»lL  Ti'^  V  "  *•"  *'''i""*^J/-  ^  li  •'  onco  from  either  IlarrishurR.  I'a  ; 
'''''SS^hiJ:^^:^i^y^l^,Ar^'^^^  San  Fr.ncl«o.Cal.:  Portland.  O,^, 


ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  «A-  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

rSrDrlcehe!?eTrv*"^*'L'y  capacity.  SavU-'Olofto,  ,  the 
riguiar  price  here  If  you  take  our  unanaliHod  ;40  i)«T.i-  1  ii-p 
trial  at  once.    NOW    liO'STTiVlAywui'r^y^ni         .      ,  < 

Probably  yonrneijfhbor.^  have  THFl.SE  EXACT  BHARPTI  ~  ml 

TutSi/^rrp-aS^r^rSlefSL^ji;;-^^^^^ 

Facts  Known  to  Over  a  MUUon  Users 

The  Tubular  Bowl  of  the  SHARPLKS  Is  fonnd  in  «o  o//,rr  S..T, ,     •. - 
T  n.a.Hy  putenUd  and'exclusively  use.i  here  only.)    It  ha/ twiS.:    ;  /i 
truujfal  force  of  auy  other  bowl-^ue  to  the  tubular  shaS 

In  fact  if  it  were  not  for  the  SHARPLES  Patents  the  market  year  ■^,o 

thrTrm'/";f  \L?''^'^'f1  ^*"h  cheap  i.nifatio,  -m 

the  TLHLLAIl  Principle,  which   no  ouo  el«j  can 

ofler  you.    \  ou  probably  know  that.  "  "  "-  ^  *■ 

Tho  very  lon<r,  narrow  shape  of  tho  Tubular  )     ^  I 

account.s  forit  belnir  tiie  r/o.^f  .kimmhTTJ.  .    : 

«"<•'"  tnarket.     f'HKATKS  DOfliLK  THE  .-       /• 

i//A W  FOUCE  OF  Ayy  OTllEHBOWL. 


On  Durability— Thousands  of  Tubular  "A"  - 
pies  N'parators  have  uot  cost  one  dollar  forn; 
lu  1..  yours  Borvico. 

I>an'I>m^'/I^^  WM"7r^'?T.?''  "**'"  Separators- 
Tim  .aw  Y^^  I -I^L  MADK-rijfi.lly  li.spectt^^d  . 
mnes.      Workniauahip    and    materials    of   h.' 

PI^Ks'^.ll'i.^'W  ^''^»  o/Capan-/i/  of  every .« I 
I  LhS  never  will  fool  you  on  price.  p«>r  oapacii^ 

JiM.nr?l!f  ^'"""'"'.i**"^'  «■■  o'»  the  cleanetft\iiu> 
records,  per  capacity— in  the  world. 


I  VI 


'??//9.> 


P.  M.  SHARPLES  s?";::;.^-;^:  J 

He  made  the  first  Cream  Separator  in  America.  Haa  sold  f  •  r 
one  million  bharplea  C'n;am  Separators  to  best  jndf?e8of  Separa  r 
valuta  in  the  world.  Always  at  one  price.  NJver  cut  U.fin'.  \  !l 
lirnt'1»°'l"T.""'-^'^"T'*^l^'^^'*™  for  original  Genuine  Tu  .- 
w:rdta.g'^o'^'L7;;:;^tnm^^^^^  ^"-^^^^^     '''' 

READ    HIS    LETTER 


Now 


Harris 

Bros.  Company 

Dapt  FS-^O,  ailaato,ni. 


NOW!       DONT    DELAY    g^momber  the  8tock  of  these  orlirlnal  »nd  s^nutna 

you  must  act  in,modlat..ly      While  this  tremendous^H'i;^'S'wo,n:i'lSl.Uic'len?^^^^^ 

stonces  thoy  won  t  lastlonR'  at  the  rate  they  are  Roin^.    Kemombor  the  early   buyeri  Rut  the  Di"k 
\-J"''*,.a*"''i:V  *,"'*K^".°'""'"/''"^  handled  an.l   tilled  In  rotaUon      Wepki^u  "the  rTuii^of 
Send  me  at  once  (without  oblljratlon)  ^^      ««'..;"  ^  »'»'^»'"t'.y  honest.  Tho  ratlnK  capacity  of  each  8<'i«irator  will  never  fool  you 

all  Photo- Booklets.  SHAUPl.KH    Tubular         ^V^^    i«V\LiJ- i^  ♦i"'***"'*?^***"^**"^'''*'  Bkimi.iin«   time  or  on  cleanest  Bkimmin*  reconls  for 
A"  Cream  S^.parut.ir  Color  lUustrated  BIr         ^^^cawwity  »a  U»o  World.    Soud  your  order  direct  to  our  Main  Ueadquarterv  at  Chicaffo. 
('ataloif,  Kasy  terms. :«)  day.-4'  KRKK  Trial  otler,  ^^^         PRKK  ''•coa1<tn»wilT«i»n  kbnat  thii  wonderful  pn<pn«itioa  la  U>i«  •dTcttUrmont  m 

IV.Illile    CliarantOOS    aud   quote    all    Reductd    If  too  ^^     *  »^«-t  m^  nntf  y.u  lo  mi  o»t  th«  bdupoii  «nd  Irt  u«  »>..,i  T.m   th«  e»telof.     Thl«  t>I  it  all  about 

utters— rail.  ^^.  jii,...,,,^       «>i«aff«r.    AI*oUII(yoa>llaboutUie8h>rpl<>fTiihuUr"A--.  TliiirM«lo(.  boaiitirullf 

^^^^    ...  .V'"*  .•?•'*''  \"^  '*>'•  """*•   •"<•   •»*»  •'  T""  •"  notr»^yV.  buy  •  .Srp.rmt..r  n(h« 
Xanw  ^^^    -t  A  '•»U|<>»  •KThow.   Ton  Will  w«Dt  on*  ..f  ibrM  S«paratora  W,   n  ;«»  f.illy  un<1rr««aa4 
^^«»»»«wund«rtul«pport»ai»yll»iiU     Clip  Um  eoupon.  wad  tor  rataloc  todky.    H  U  trM. 

Addrf»$ 7-^,,^ 

H.F.D.No suue 

{Imak (XMOf) 


TO  Decemb«r  23.  1916 

HARRIS   BROTHERS   COMPANY 

Centlcmeni  Chioaoo.  tlXJhtoiB 

S.n-^i!l.  ^'T*""*  **]  o«».«n»«»  remaining  rtock  ol  TubuUf 'A« 
3«p««or«  to  you.  we  do  •©.  knowing  that:      •     "^  *"  •««"»»» 

'•*•     Ihj  ^Ij^*'"'*''^   Tubular  "A*  S«>par«for    i»    the    1 -* 
jaed-feed   aeparator  on   the  market- far  ahead  o»  ..H 

Other  6xed-fe<-d  ■eparators  in  clean  akimmtncdurabii  9 
and  ea«e  of  cleaning. 

2ad.  In  telecting  Harria  Brother*  Company  to  <lin>oee  of  ouf 
entire   remaining  Mock  of  Tubular  'A*  Separator*,   we 

li^  »      "'•m*  ^''*;^«  '*'*'"  l>«««  e<juippecl   in  ev-rr 
leapectto  quickly  market  theM  aeparator*  on  e.a<  Ir 

fcXiLihr^-  *•  ~  •  »*^««-  «<  «»«o»  »>- 

Separator  aold  by  you  widt  the  iama  ParpetualCuarantre 
whjch  hM  protected  Sharpie.  «.«*  UrSTpW  i«d  wUl 
cootmue  to  cany  a  complete  Una  ol  repair  parta; 

_, I*  »  thoipowhly  imdmtood  that  this  aale  include* 

on2  onr  complete  atock  oi  fa;ed-fee<^  Tubukt  S«pw 
•Pd  no  other. 

With  full  confidence  in  your 
Sincerely  youni. 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 

Dcpt.  FS-40,   (mCAGO 


^j^'^, 
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A  Ho9t  of  Ua—  Has  the  Tractor 

Mem  mi»d  hertea  thia  ymar  arm  at  a  pramium.     A  tractor  will  taha  thm  placm  ot  aavaral  of  aaeh 
end  hat  mteether  wilt  not  diminiah  ita  capacity  for  work 
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A  Proclamation  by  the  President 


My  Fellow  Countrymen: 

The  entrance  of  our  own  beloved  country  into  the 
grim  and  terrible  war  for  democracy  and  human 
rights  which  has  shaken  the  world  creates  so  many 
problems  of  national  life  and  action  which  calls  for 
Immediate  consideration  and  settlement  that  I  hope 
you  will  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  of 
earnest  counsel  and  appeal  with  regard  to  them. 

We  are  rapidly  putting  our  navy  upon  an  effective 
war  footing  and  are  about  to  create  and  equip  a  great 
army,  but  these  are  the  simplest  parts  of  the  great 
task  to  which  we  have  addressed  ourselves.  There  is 
not  a  single  selfish  element,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  thQ 
cause  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting  for  what 
we  believe  and  wish  to  be  the  rights  of  mankind  and 
for  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world.  To  do 
this  great  thing  worthily  and  successfully  we  must  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  service  without  regard  to  profit 
or  material  advantage  and  with  an  energy  and  intelli- 
gence that  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  enterprise  itself. 
We  must  realize  to  the  full  how  great  the  task  is  and 
how  many  things,  how  many  kinds  and  elements  of 
capacity  and  service  and  self-sacrifice,  it  Involves. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  we  must  do,  and  do  well, 
besides  fighting, — the  things  without  which  mere 
fighting  ivould  be  friiltless: 

We  mast  sapply  abundant  food  lor  ourselves  and  lor  our 
armies  and  oar  seamen  not  oaly«  bat  also  lor  a  large  part  ol  the 
■otioDS  with  whom  we  have  now  made  common  caase,  in  whose 
support  and  by  whose  sides  we  shall  be  fighting. 

We  must  supply  ships  by  the  hundreds  out  of  our 
shipyards  to  carry  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  sub- 
marines or  no  submarines,  what  will  every  day  be 
needed  there,  and  abundant  materials  out  of  our  ffelds 
and  our  mines  and  our  factories  with  which  not  only 
to  clothe  and  equip  our  own  forces  on  Tand  and  sea 
but  also  to  clothe  and  support  our  people  for  whom 
the  gallant  fellow*  under  arms  can  no  longer  work, 
to  help  clothe  and  equip  the  armies  with  which  we 
are  co-operating  in  Europe,  and  to  keep  the 
looms  and  manufactories  there  in  raw  ma^ 
terial;  coal  to  keep  the  fires  going  in  ships 
at  sea  and  in  the  furnaces  of  hundreds  of  fac- 
tories across  the  sea;  steel  out  of  which  to  make  arms 
and  ammunition  both  here  and  there;  rails  for  worn- 
out  railways  back  of  the  fighting  fronts;  locomotives 
and  foiling  stock  to  take  the  place  of  those  every  day 
going  to  pieces;  mules,  horses,  cattle  for  labor  and  for 
military  service;  everything  with  which  the  people 
of  England  and  France  and  Italy  and  Russia  have  usu- 
ally supplied  themselves  bu^  cannot  now  afford  the 
men,  the  materials,  or  the  machinery  to  make. 

It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  indus- 
tries, on  the  farms,  in  the  shipyards.  In  the  mines,  in 
the  factories,  must  be  made  more  prolific  and  more 
efficient  than  ever  and  that  they  must  be  more 
economically  managed  and  better  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular requirements  of  our  task  than  they  have  been; 
and  what  1  want  to  say  Is  that  the  men  and  the  women 
who  devote  their  thought  and  their  energy  to  these  things 
will  he    serving    the    country    and   conducting  tlie  fight  lor 
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WASHINGTON 

peace  and  freedom  |ast  as  truly  and  just  as  effectively 
as  the  men  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  trenches. 
The  industrial  forces  of  the  country,  men  and  women 
alike,  will  be  a  great  national,  a  great  international, 
Service  Army, — a-  notable  and  honored  host  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  the  eflBcient 
friends  and  saviors  of  free  men  everywhere.  Thou- 
sands, nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  men  otherwise 
liable  to  military  service  will  of  right  and  of  necessity 
be  excused  from  that  service  and  assigned  to  the 
fundamental,  sustaining  work  of  the  fields  and  fac- 
tories and  mines,  and  they  will  be  as  much  part  of  the 
great  patriotic  forces  of  the  nation  as  the  men  under 
fire. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  ol  fddressing  this  word  to  the 
larmers  ol  the  country  and  to  all  who  work  on  the  larms:  The 
supreme  need  ol  our  own  nation  and  ol  the  nations  with  which 
we  are  cooperating  Is  an  abundance  ol  suppUes,  and  especially 
ol  lood  slufis.  The  importance  ol  an  adequate  lood  supply, 
especially  lor  the  present  year,  Is  superlative.  Without  abundant 
lood,  alike  lor  the  armies  and  the  peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole 
great  enterprise  upon  whkh  we  have  embarked  will  break  down 
and  laU.  The  world's  lood  reserves  are  low.  Not  only  during  the 
present  emergency  but  for  some  time  alter  peace  shall  have  come 
botti  our  own  people  and  a  large  proportion  ol  ttie  people  ol 
Europe  must  rely  upon  the  harvests  in  America.  Upon  the  larm- 
ers ol  this  country,  therefore,  b  large  measure,  rests  the  late  ol 
the  war  and  the  late  ol  the  nations.  May  the  nation  not  count 
upon  them  to  omit  no  step  that  wlU  Increase  the  production  ol 
their  land  or  that  will  bring  about  the  most  eUectual  cooperation 
In  ttie  sale  and  distribution  ol  their  products  T  The  time  is  short 
It  is  ol  the  most  imperative  importance  that  everything  possible 
fee  done  and  done  Immediately  to  make  sure  ol  large  harvests. 
I  call  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and  upon  the  afelebodled 
boys  ol  the'  land  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  duly,— to  turn  in 
hosts  to  the  larms  and  make  certain  tiiat  no  pains  and  no  labor 
is  lacking  in  this  great  matter. 

I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  to 
plant  abundant  foodstuffs  as  well  as  cotton.  They  can 
show  their  patriotism  in  no  better  or  more  convincing 
way  than  by  resisting  the  great  temptation  of  the 
present  price  of  cotton  and  helping,  helping  upon  a 
great  scale,  to  feed  the  nation  and  the  peoples  every- 
where who  are  fighting  for  their  liberties  and  for  our 
own.  The  variety  of  their  crops  will  be  the  visible 
measure  of  their  comprehension  qf  their  national  duty. 

The  Government  ol  the  United  States  and  the  governments  ol 
the  several  States  stand  ready  to  cooperate.  They  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  farmers  In  securing  an  adequate  supply 
ol  seed,  an  adequate  lerce  of  laborers  when  they  are  most  need- 
ed, at  harvest  thne^  and  the  means  ol  expediting  shipments  ol 
lertilizers  and  larm  machinery,  as  well  as  ol  the  crops  theauelves 
when  harvested.  The  course  ol  trade  shaU  be  as  unhampered 
as  it  Is  possible  to  make  It  and  there  shall  be  no  unwarranted 
manipulation  of  the  lotion's  lood  supply  by  those  who  handle  It 
on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  elficiency  of  i  great  Democracy  and  we  shaU  not  lall 
short  ol  It! 

This  let  me  say  to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort, 
whether  they  are  handling  our  food  stuffs  or  our  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  or  the  products  of  our  mills 


and  factories:  The  eyes  of  the  country  will  be  especial, 
ly  upon  you.-  This  Is  your  opportunity  for  signal  so^ 
vice,  efllcient  and  disinterested.  The  country  expects 
you,  as  it  expects  all  others,  to  forego  unusual  profits 
to  organize  and  expedite  shipments  of  supplies  of 
every  kind,  but  especially  of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the 
service  you  are  rendering  and  in  the  spirit  of  those 
who  enlist  in  the  ranks,  for  their  people,  not  for  them- 
selves. I  shall  confidently  expect  you  to  deserve  and 
win  the  confidence  of  people  of  every  sort  and  statioa. 

To  the  men  who  run  the  railways  of  the  country, 
whether  they  be  managers  or  operative  employees,  let 
me  say  that  the  railways  are  the  arteries  of  the 
nation's  life  and  that  upon  them  rest  the  immense  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  to  it  that  those  arteries  suffer 
no  obstruction  of  any  kind,  no  Inefiiciency  or  slack- 
ened powei:.  To  the  merchant  let  me  suggest  the 
motto,  "Small  profits  and  quick  servlceV'  and  to  the 
ship-builder  the  thought  that  the  life,  of  the  war  de- 
pends upon  bin.  The  food  and  the  war  supplies  must 
be  carried  across  the  seas  no  matter  how  many  ships 
are  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  places  of  those  that  go 
down  must  be  supplied  and  supplied  at  once.  To  the 
miner  let  me  say  that  he  stands  where  the  farmer 
does:  the  work  of  the  world  yraits  on  him.  If  he 
slackens  or  fails,  armies  and  statesmen  are  helpless. 
He  also  is  enlisted  in  the  great  Service  Army.  The 
manufacturer  does  not  need  to  be  told,  I  hope,  that  the 
nation  looks  to  him  to  speed  and  perfect  every  pro- 
cess; and  I  want  only  to  remind  his  employees  that 
their  service  is  absolutely  indispensable  and  Is  counted 
on  by  every  man  who  loves  the  country  and  its 
liberties. 

Let  me  suggest  also,  that  every  one  who  creates  or 
cultivates  a  garden  helps,  and  helps  greatly  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  feeding  of  the  nations;  and  that 
every  housewife  who  practices  strict  economy  puts 
herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the  nation. 
This  Is  the  time  for  America  to  correct  her  unpar- 
donable fault  of  wastefulness  and  extravagance.  Let 
every  man  and  every  woman  assume  the  duty  of  care- 
ful, provident  use  and  expenditure  as  a  public  duty,  as 
a  dictate  of  patriotism  which  no  one  can  now  expect 
ever  to  be  excused  or  forgiven  for  Ignoring. 

In  the  hope  that  this  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  world  In  this  hour  of  supreme  crisis 
may  stimulate  those  to  whom  It  comes  and  to  remind 
all  who  need  reminder  of  the  solemn  duties  of  a  time 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  I  beg  that  all 
editors  and  publishers  everywhere  will  g^Ive  as  promi- 
nent publication  and  as  wide  circulation  as  possible 
to  this  appeal.  I  venture  to  suggest,  also,  to  all  ad- 
vertising agencies  that  they  would  perhaps  render  a 
very  substantial  and  timely  service  to  the  country  if 
they  would  give  It  widespread  repetition.  And  I  hope 
that  clergymen  will  not  think  the  theme  of  It  an  un- 
worthy or  Inappropriate  subject  of  comment  and 
homily  from  their  pulpits. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  comoo  We 
must  all  speak,  act  and  serve  together! 

WOODROW  WILSON 


"Wherewith  Shall  We  Be  Fed?" 


WE  have  asked  the  Masters  of  several  of  the  Stato 
Granges  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  for  an  ex- 
pression regarding  the  much  discussed  question  of  the 
country's  food  supply  and  the  part  which  farmers 
should  take  In  the  present  crisis.  These  men  are  the 
leaders  of  the  organized  farming  interest  of  their 
states  and  what  they  say,  while  it  might  not  express 
the  sentiment  of  each  member  of  their  organizations, 
should  be  carefully  studied  at  this  time,  as  they  have 
given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought.  We  are  pre- 
senting here  the  replies  from  three  of  these  officials: 

T.  C  Atkeson,  Master  Virginia  State  Grange 

You  have  submitted  a  large  question.  The  whole 
world  is  interested,  Just  now,  as  never  before,  in  the 
all-important  question  of  "Wherewith  shall  we  be 
fed?"  Much  is  being  said  and  written  about  the  coun- 
try's food  supply,  and  many  very  silly  suggestions  are 
being  made  by  men  who  ought  to  know  better.  Yester- 
day I  attended  a  meeting  of  farmers  at  Ashland,  Ky., 
and  heard  some  very  nice  speeches.  The  State  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  declared  that  If  he  were  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  he  would  call  an  extra  session  of 


the  Leglsla^re  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
heifer  calves  for  veal,  and  a  number  of  other  fool 
things.  Farmers  and  dairymen  sell  calves  because 
they  think  it  pays  them  better  to  sell  them  than  it 
does  to  keep  them.  If"  they  can't  sell  the  calves  they 
will  just  sell  the  cows  and  then  where  are  you? 

The  fact  is  the  present  crisis  was  sure  to  come  soon- 
er or  later  and  has  only  come  more  suddenly  and  ap« 
pallingly  because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  and  the 
short  crop  of  1916. 

For  fifty  years  consumption  in  this  country  has  been 
gaining  on  production  until  it  has  finally  ^aught  up 
with  it,  and  the  reasons  for  this  condition  are  so 
numerous  and  elusive  that  it  would  take  a  book  to 
accurately  diagnose  the  economic  changes  and  condi- 
tions that  have  brought  this  about. 

The  fact  is  that  we  now  find  ourselves  at  war  with 
a  short  food  supply  staring  us  in  the  face.  For  this 
emergency  what  the  farmers  of  this  country  need  is 
not  education,  county  agents  or  advisors,  but  more 
strong,  able-bodied,  willing,  efllclent  farm  labor,  at  a 
price  they  can  afford  to  pay.  They  wanted  this  labor 
badly  the  last  two  or  threo  weeks  and  they  want  it 


worse  now;  and  nothing  else  can  save  the  situation. 
It  is  now  or  never  so  far  as  the  crop  of  the  present 
year  Is  concerned.  I  learn  from  the  papers  that  n.f 
own  state  agricultural  college,  and  some  others,  are 
graduating  the  1916  class  of  agricultural  students  in 
advance,  to  send  them  out  to  tell  the  farmers  how  to 
farm.  These  boys  are  fine  young  fellows,  but  not 
many  of  them  will  be  willing  to  go  to  work  at  $1^  » 
month  and  their  board  (the  pay  of  a  soldier)  helping 
out  the  labor  problem.  For  this  emergency  they  had 
as  well  stay  In  school  as  to  go  out  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  Immediate  future  is  sure  to  see  a  trem^'n' 
dous  readjustment  of  our  agricultural  conditions. 

S.  J.  Lowell,  Master  New  York  State  Grange 
I  believe  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  said 
about  the  matter  oT  our  country's  food  supply  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  very  little  patience  with  the 
many  things  that  are  being  said  al)out  what  the  farm- 
ers should  do  from  a  patriotic  standpoint.  The  his- 
tory of  the  farmers  of  America  proves  their  patriotism 
and  that  the  people  of  today  are  less  patriotic  than 
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The  Great  Food  Question 

OIR  readers  will  study  with  interest  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  which  appears  on  the  inside 
fruiit  ( over  of  this  paper  and  we  hope  and  believe  that 
it  will  inspire  in  us  all  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  our 
country  in  whatever  way  we  can  serve  best.  For  the 
most  of  us  this  will  be  in  the  way  of  increased  produc- 
tion of  food  supplies — and  indeed  there  is  no  worthier 
or  mute  vital  manner  in  which  any  one  can  help  than 
this. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  great  causes,  the  danger  is 
that  our  enthusiasm  will  die  out  as  the  season  pro- 
gro.^.^os  and  that  much  of  the  big  acreage  planted  will 
fail  to  thrive  through  lack  of  proper  cultivation  and 
that  ultimate  production  will  be  no  larger  than  though 
ve  had  planted  smaller  areas  and  given  them  our  full 
and  careful  attention.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
keep  »^ver  before  us  our  country's — and  for  that  mat- 
ter t)H>  world's — great  and  serious  need  and  ever  and 
asaiti  8pur  ourselves  on  to  do  our  bit  conscientiously 
and  with  every  ounce  of  ability  and  energy  In  us. 

That  the  food  situation  Is  a  very  serious  v/orld  ques- 
tion today  is  graphically  set  forth  in  a  letter  which 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  one  of  this 
count! y's  greatest  financial  Institutions,  has  just  sent 
out  to  hankers  throughout  the  land.  After  giving  the 
flpiros  concerning  the  meagcrness  of  the  world's 
*beat  supply  and  the  forecast  for  a  winter  wheat 
crop  very  considerably  below  the  average — nil  indica- 
tiv(>  of  2i  serious  wheat  shortage  for  the  coming  sea- 
son—this  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  country  Is  now  at  war,  and  oitr  allies, 
^^<^l>:iiim.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  are  de- 
pendent upon  U8  for  food.  They  will  have  no  re- 
"ervoi)  and  must  have  more  from  us  in  the  com- 
^^S  year  than  In  the  past,  or  they  will  not  be  able 
to  feed  all  their  peopl«.  Added  to  the  appeals  of 
starving  humanity  will  be  military  reasons  mak- 
^^^  it  impossible  for  us  to  put  an  embargo  upon 
the  exportation  of  food.  We  must  divide  what  we 
?row  this  year  with  these  countries,  and  with 
<he  neutral  countries— Holland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Spain — which  are  • 
^^^  self-sustaining  In  grain  supplies.  And  not 
^^h'  must  we  supply  enough  to  keep  these  peo- 
ples from  starving,  but  enough  to  cover  the  heavy 
losses  at  sea  which  result  from  the  submarine 
Warfare.  If  we  grow  no  more  food  than  we  did 
la.«t  year— and  so  far  the  outlook  is  for  less— 
'"•re  is  danger  of  a  food  situation  such  as  the 
^■'"M  In  modern  times  has  not  dreamed  of.  No 
J'tht-r  country  has  the  resources  In  land  and  popu- 
|*'ton  to  meet  thia  emergency  but  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  business  upon  which  all  other 
UsineM  depends  as  upon  thia  of  growing  a  big 


crop  in  America  this  year.     And  the  work  must 
be  started  immediately.  •••••• 

"Picture  in  your  mind  what  conditions  will  be 
In  our  own  cities  next  winter,  and  of  the  effect 
upon  all  industry,  If  food  supplies  are  scarcer  and 
dearer  than  they  are  now!  It  must  be  Impressed 
upon  everybody  that  no  wage  advances  or  regula- 
tion of  prices  can  add  one  bushel  of  wheat  or  pota- 
toes to  the  supply  after  the  growing  season  is 
over." 

Let  us  ponder  these  things,  friends,  and  if  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  every 
extra  bushel  of  potatoes  or  com  and  every  extra  pound 
o(  other  foods  which  we  make  our  acres  produce.  Is 
not  only  a  distinct  and  pertinent  factor  in  the  winning 
of  our  great  war,  but  a  means  of  sustaining  life  at 
home  or  abroad  which  otherwise  would  bo  extin- 
guished, our  brains,  our  hands  and  our  hearts  will 
lend  themselves  to  this  great  problem  of  production 
as  never  before  in  our  lives. 

A  Time  When  Blood  Tells 

THIS  year  it  is  going  to  be  economical  production 
which  counts.  Saving  time  and  labor,  always 
two  big  factors  in  work  on  the  farm,  has  an  added 
premium  now,  and  the  man  who  has  Ix^n  quietly 
working  along  this  line  will  receive  his  reward. 

Pure-bred  stock  has  always  had  its  advatitages,  but 
now  what  is  wanted  by  everybody  Is  swlnfr  which  will 
fatten  easily,  sheep  with  good  wool,  cows  ^^hich  give 
a  good  profit  on  the  feed  they  eat.  and  horses  which 
will  do  a  full  day's  work.  Live  stock  which  has  been 
bred  with  a  definite  object  in  view  for  a  number  of 
years  cannot  tail  to  give  better  results  than  that 
which  has  had  no  attention  given  to  it.  To  start  In 
now  and  try  to  reap  the  benefit  of  what  some  one  else 
has  developed  will  naturally  cost  considt  rable.  but 
the  chances  are  it  will  cost  considerably  more  to  try 
to  get  along  with  animals  which  are  not  suited  for  the 
object  sought. 

The  value  of  cow  testing  associations  is  now  appar- 
ent to  every  one,  and  even  those  who  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  belong  to  one  of  these  or^ianizations 
could  spend  no  more  profitable  time  than  weeding  out 
the  "boarders."  This  country  does  not  neetl  moro 
horses  nearly  as  badly  as  it  needs  better  horses.  We 
need  horses  which  will  allow  us  to  use  bigger  machines 
in  the  field  and  take  a  bigger  load  to  market  because 
it  is  labor  that  is  short  and  the  problem  Is  how  to  get 
the  best  results.  Even  If  we  did  not  want  to  produce 
more  every  one  should  be  interested  in  having  farm 
work  so  organized  that  It  will  take  rank  with  the 
best  of  trades.  What  is  the  advantage  in  going  over 
a  field  twice  when  once  with  a  larger  team  and  Im- 
plement would  accomplish  the  same  result.  The  day 
of  the  general-purpose  horse  is  rapidly  passing.  When 
a  trip  must  be  made  to  town,  the  family  go  to  church, 
or  the  boy  to  see  his  girl  the  great  tendency  Is  to  use 
other  means  of  locomotion.  This  seems  to  be  a  good 
.tendency,  too,  because  it  Is  for  maximum  efficiency 
not  only  from  the  horses  but  from  the  helpers,  as 
they  can  mix  more,  have  broader  vision  and  labor 
with  renewed  interest  when  work  presents  Itself. 

Now — Gjve  the  Silo  a  Chance 

FEEDS  and  farm  labor  are  both  very  likely  to  be 
more  84*arce  and  higher  In  price  during  this  com- 
ing year  than  for  many  years  past.  Wars  cannot  be 
fought  without  prices  advancing.  This  may  influence 
some  farmers  to  reduce  their  live  stock  in  order  to 
save  on  feed  and  labor,  but  this  should  not  he  the 
case,  and  must  not  be  If  our  farm  production  Is  to  be 
kept  up  to  the  level  of  efficiency  which  the  times 
demand. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  the  prices  of  "raw 
materials"  and  "manufacturing  costs"  increase  so  "fin- 
ished products"  will  increase  in  value  and  the  farmer  is 
hardly  likely  to  play  a  losing  game  by  maintaining 
his  present  quota  of  live  stock  or  even  increasing  it 
— eapecially  if  he  gives  careful  attention  to  Improved 
methods  and  economies  in  the  handling  and  feeding 
of  his  stock.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  rememl>ered  that 
fertilizers  are  extremely  high  in  price  now  and  that 
the  price  is  not  likely  to  decrease  for  some  time  to 
com.e;  more  live  8to<A  always  means  more  manure 
and  plenty  of  home  produced  nlant  food  will  be  no 
email  Item  in  the  cost  of  raising  future  crops. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of  dairymen  through- 
out the  country  has  shown  beyond  question  that  the 
'  silo  is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors  in  the  ero- 
nomic  feeding  of  cattle  today,  but  while  silage  has  gen- 
erally been  looked  upon  as  primarily  a  feed  for  dairy 


cows  it  is  twing  increasingly  used  with  excellent  re- 
sults for  other  farm  stock — as  testified  to  In  a  recent 
"Experience  Pool"  in  this  pai>er  on  that  subject.  The 
experiences  of  brother  farmers  and  the  results  of  ex- 
periments of  various  state  experiment  stations 
should  eonvlnce  any  "Doubting  '^^homas"  among 
us  that  the  silo  is  practical  and  profitable  on 
any  farm  where  live  stock  is  kept  In  any  quantity." 
If  the  silo  has  proved  profitable  in  the  past  It  should 
prove  doubly  profitable  under  present  conditions  and 
no  farmer  should  regard  as  an  expense  the  buildiog  of 
one  or  more  silos  this  season  to  meet  the  feeding 
needs  of  his  live  stock;  rather  should  he  regard  it  as 
an  investment  which  for  a  long  numt)er  of  years  will 
return  substantial  dividends — with  the  largest  divi- 
dends right  at  the  beginning.  Fortunate  is  the  farmer 
who  still  has  on  hand  plenty  of  silage  to  last  until 
this  year's  corn  crop  is  ready  for  the  cutter;  this  is 
the  position  whieh  eaeh  farmer  should  strive  to  attain 
when  planning  his  silage  equipment. 

We  not  only  reiterate  our  frequent  recommendation 
for  "A  silo  on  every  Eastern  farm,"  but  we  advocate 
for  each  farm  the  storage  capacity  for  as  much  silage 
as  the  stock  will  consume. 

Be  Fair  to  the  Boys  and  Girls 

THE  county  agricultural  agents  In  the  various 
states  are  at  this  time  forming  calf.  pl^.  chicken, 
gardening  and  various  other  kinds  of  clubs  among 
the  Iwys  and  girls  and  the  work  is  one  whi-h  deserves 
encouragement  from  all  far-thinking  people.  These 
clubs  are  organized,  not  primarily  to  make  money,  but 
to  instill  In  the  young  people  a  love  for  the  country. 
give  them  a  rf  sponsibllity  to  shoulder,  teat  h  busIaeBfc 
methods  and  possibly  to  give  theeolder  folks  an  insight 
into  the  possibilities  of  what  a  little  care  will  do  In 
(ounting  up  the  final  results.  It  has  been  too  ofter: 
the  cas*'  in  the  past  that  "Johnny's  colt  has  grown  uj- 
into  daddy's  mare."  and  whereas  enthusla^:m  and  an- 
ticipation have  b*^n  uppermost  in  the  thoui;hts  of  the 
child  at  the  outset,  disappointment  and  lo.«!s  of  faltl- 
have  predominated  at  the  finish.  Nothing  will  go  8(' 
far  toward  giving  this  club  movement  a  good  star 
this  year  as  a  little  interest  and  aid  given  by  the  par 
ents.  Instead  of  discouraging  the  l)oy  or  giil  in  their 
efforts,  give  them  a  boost.  What  If  they  do  want  tht 
l)e8t  acre  on  the  farm,  are  not  they  worth  it? 

Some  of  the  wonderful  yields  obtained  in  this  work 
we  think  have  sometimes  been  upheld  and  dwelt  on 
too  much,  as  they  were  the  result  of  exceptional  con- 
ditions and  cannot  be  generally  duplicated,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  work 
has  been  given  too  much  credit.  Anything  which  will 
give  the  rising  generation  a  better  interest  in  the 
farm  Is  worthy  of  all  the  time  spent  upon  U.  The  re- 
wards given  to  the  successful  contestants  have  in 
many  cases  been  trips  which  have  t>een  wonderful 
revelations  to  the  winners,  giving  them  a  wider  out- 
look on  things  agrricultural.  No  one  who  has  not 
talked  with  a  group  of  these  bright,  energetic  boys 
and  girls,  such  as  those  who  gathered  last  October  In 
Springfield.  Mass..  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  can 
fully  realize  the  wonderful  stimulus  which  work  of 
this  character  Inspires  in  them.  There  is  undoubted- 
ly a  boys*  or  girls'  club  of  some  kind  starting  this 
spring  in  your  county,  so  why  not  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  your  children  will  develop  under 
organized  effort. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"The  Small  Vegetable  Garden  "  is  the  title  of  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  818.  and  it  contains  44  pages  of  valuable 
information  for  anybody  who  wants  to  grow  some  of 
the  family  food  supply.  It  has  a  complete  planting 
table  of  all  the  vegetables  and  gives  culturnl  methods. 

Housewives  will  be  Interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
807.  entitled  "Bread  and  Bread  Making  In  the  Home." 
This  bulletin  not  only  suggests  an  easy  standard 
method  for  making  yeast  raised  wheat  bread,  but 
gives  receipts  for  making  graham,  rye,  corn,  nut  and 
various  other  kinds  of  bread. 

Fruit  growers  will  Im*  interested  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 804.  a  42-page  treatise  on  the  subject  of  "Aphids 
Injurious  to  Orchard  Fruits.  Currant.  Oooseberry  and 
Grape."  It  Is  fully  Illustrated,  showing  the  injury 
and  activities  of  these  pests  and  treats  of  methods 
of  combatting  them. 

These  three  publications,  same  as  all  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri'^nlture  at 
Washington.  D.  C,  can  be  obtained  free  by  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  to  send 
you  a  copy. 
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Capacity  Guaranteed 

^  I  ''ELL  the  dealer  you  want  a  wagon  that 
"■•  the  manufacturer  will  guarantee  to  carry 
your  biggest  load.  If  he  is  up  to  date,  he  will 
show  you  a  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  with  its 
capacity  stenciled  in  plain  figures  on  the  rear 
bolster.  That  is  the  new  idea  for  protecting  you  in 
your  purchase  of  a  wagon. 

When  you  bought  by  skein  size,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  you  were  buying  the  most  economical 
wagOD.  Now  you  can  be  sure.  Every  Weber  and  Columbua 
wagon  that  leaves  the  factory  is  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  carry  a  known  load  over  the  roads  that  you  have 
to  travel. 

Nor  is  that  all  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Weber  or  Columbu* 
wagon.  The  folding  end  gate  and  link  end  rods  save  you 
a  world  of  time.  The  fifth  wheel,  which  only  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagons  have,  makes  your  waguu  run  easier  and 
last  longer.  Write  us  for  complete  information  aboiit  these 
wagons.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  good  features 
they  have. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  V  USA 

Ckainpion        Daering        McCormlck        l^lwauk««       Oabom*       PUno 


Price,  Chassis 

n385 

"Xapacitj,  l'/4  Tons 


D^MO 


DENMO  (Mold  i«)  Internal  Gear  Drive 

ELECTRIC  STARTING  and  LIGHTING.  50  P«r  C«nt  Orarioad  C«pMlty-WUcon«in  Motor 


100  PER  CENT 

CHASSIS 

EQUIPMENT    for 

$1385 
F.  O.  B.  CUvaUnd 


It  U  only  vihen  you  consider  that  the  price  includes 
•Uch  loHR-needed  features  as  electric  starter  and  lights, 
windshield,  warning  signal,  spot  light,  apeedometer, 
etc. — in  fact  loo  per  tenl  eomplrle  equi pmrnt—thait  you 
appreciate  the  dollar  for  dollar  value  in  a  DENMO. 


Writm  for  Dmmcriptittm  Litmraturm 


GUARANTEED 

for 

TWO  YEARS 

IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


RANDS  AUTO  CO., 


1805-07  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


f  V 


1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We   ■peclalize    In    nolhlnK    but    hlKh- 

Rade  UHed  cnr*,  1917,  19IB,  1015  tnodelH. 
you  want  an  auto,  one  ax  good  a« 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  want  a 
dependable  car,  one  that  will  Rive  natls- 
flictlon  and  Hervlce,  there  Ih  really  only 
one  place  to  get  it,  and  that  ta  ttom  uh. 

Send  for  Our  Spring  1917 
Auto  Catalog  B 

It's    free,    full     of    auto    Information, 

f>rlce<i  on  every  car  we  iiave— whether 
t  is  a  roadster,  limousine  tourlnK  oar, 
tniek,  or  delivery  wagon.  Bent  of  all, 
when  you  buy  from  us  you  nave  at 
least  26  to  50%.  Rhould  you  desire  terms 
oen  be  arranged  to  eult  parcbaters  on 
I    any  of  oar  oars. 


Roman  Auto  Co. 

203  N.  Broad  St 

PUlaJelplOa.  Pa. 


Phfladelphia  Ambulances 

USE  OUR  TIRES 

There  are  two  large  honpltalsln  I'hila.  that  uw  our 
Duultle  Treail  Tire*  exolualvely— ou  their  amhul- 
ancea-tiecauiM*  they  Icnow  our  tlre«  are  I'lincture 
I'rcxif  and  llellahle.  They  c««t  letm  antt  they  nerve 
them  >)ftter— enpeclallv  lo  tluwe  caaet  where  on* 
minute  mlKht  aave  a  life. 

The  following  are  price*  of  our  guaranteed  Double 
■|  read  Tlre«. 


Hires 
.10x3     .. 
30  X.I  ^T- 

iax4    . 

MxA     .. 
We 


Price 

18.00 

7.W 

S.0O 

10.00 

10.00 

yy\\\  rettead  vour  worn 


«!«•  Price 

*»x4    910.M 

Mx4H II. Oo 

V>\\\ ll.ltO 

3«x4S 12.00 

37x4^4 IIM 

tires— no  matter  what 


condllioo.  at  these  prices  and  guai;antee  them. 


Hlees  Plain 

»0x8     |«.00 

3i>x»H A.M 

;«xSS' 6.80 

33x4    8(0 

S4v4      8.00 


Hises 
Mx4    .. 
UxA\. 

Mx4)i  . 
Mz4S.. 

rx4H.. 


Plain 
■  98.00 
..  8.00 
..  8.S0 
..  8.S0 
..    9.00 


Add  $1.00  to  abovs  price*  for  Ne»^ki(i  Tiro 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

S37  No.  BmmuI  SU  f*tUlad«lphK  Pa. 

Send  for  dtteriptive  circular  and  priet  lUt. 
Oood  territory  open  for  agente. 


Grarden  Hints  for  May 


W.  p.  MAS8BY 


When  cutting  asparagus  cut  well  down 
on  the  crown  of  the  root,  but  take  care 
not  to  injure  the  newer  shoots  just  start- 
ing. Some  nitrate  of  soda  scattered 
along  the  rows  will  hasten  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  shoots.  Where  blanched 
shoots  are  wanted  the  soil  should  be  well 
ridged  up  over  the  rows  and  the  aspara- 
gus cut  as  soon  as  the  tip  breaks 
through  the  ridge.  In  cutting  for  mar- 
ket it  is  well  to  remember  that  green 
asparagus  nowadays  brings  a  better 
price  than  white,  unless  the  shoots  are 
entirely  white  like  the  Columbian.  As- 
paragus seed  can  still  be  sown,  but 
should  have  been  sown  earlier. 

Tomato  plants  in  the  frames  will  need 
close  attention  to  airing  in  all  sunny 
weather.  The  object  now  is  not  to  make 
them  grow  fast,  but  to  get  rather  short 
and  stout  plants  gradually  hardened  to 
the  outer  air.  In  sections  where  tomato 
plants  cannot  be  safely  set  in  the  open 
ground  till  middle  of  May  or  later  it  will 
be  early  enough  to  get  the  plants  in  the 
frames  by  the  middle  of  April.  Here, 
where  we  usually  set  them  out  the  last 
of  April,  we  set  them  in  the  frames  the 
last  of  March,  as  they  should  have  about 
a  month  of  cool  growth  and  hardening. 

Sow  the  Black  Valentine  bean  for  the 
earliest,  but  do  not  sow  many  of  them, 
for  while  they  will  stand  more  cold 
weather  than  others,  they  are  not  as* 
good  quality  as  others.  My  own  prac- 
tice is  to  sow  one  row  of  these  about  40 
feet  long  and  when  these  are  up  I  sow 
a  couple  of  rows  of  Burpee's  Green  Pod 
Stringless  for  green  beans  and  a  row  or 
two  of  Celestial  for  wax  podded  beans. 
This  is  the  most  productive  bean  I  have 
grown.  K  .■■  r   . 

Of  the  bush  lima  beans  the  Fordhook 
ie  the  only  one  that  has  proved  satisfac- 
tory with  me.  The  bush  varieties  of  the 
small  lima,  like  Henderson's,  have  never 
given  me  a  fair  crop,  and  for  the  small 
lima  I  would  always  use  the  climbing 
variety.  In  the  South  this  is  called  But- 
ter bean  and  makes  a  better  crop  than 
the  large  limas.  In  fact,  to  my  taste  the 
small  lima  bean  is  far  better  than  the 
large  limas  of  any  sort.  Of  the  large 
white  lima' class  the  Carpentcria  is  best. 

Sow  but  little  of  the  E>arly  Egyptian 
beet,  as  it  soon  gets  of  inferior  quality. 
For  a  good  red  beet  the  Eclipse  is  far 
better,  and  if  you  do  not  mind  the  light 
color  the  old  Bassano  is  better  than  any 
other  early  beet. 

Sow  seed  of  the  Improved  Brunswick 
and  the  Drumhead  Savoy  cabbages  for 
late  summer  and  fall  use,  and  in  the 
North  late  May  will  do  for  sowing  seed 
of  the  later  varieties,  which  we  sow  the 
first  of  July. 

Horse-radish  sets  can  be  planted  be- 
tween the  early  cabbages  by  punching  a 
hole  with  a  dibble  or  crow-bar  and  drop- 
ping the  root  in  straight.  Then  after 
the  cabbages  are  cut  the  horse-radish 
will  take  the  whole  ground  and  can  be 
cleanly  cultivated. 

Cauliflowers  should  be  hurried  along 
with  clean  cultivation  and  applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows,  for 
we  need  to  grow  them  rapidly  and  get 
them  headed  before  the  weather  gets  too 
hot.  When  heading,  it  is  well  to  turn 
leaves  over  the  head  to  protect  from  the 
sun. 

If  carrots  are  wanted,  sow  some  '^f  the 
Early  French  Forcing,  which  grow  as 
quickly  as  radishes,  but  defer  the  sowing 
of  the  late  crop  till  June  or  July. 

Celery  plants  from  seed  sown  in  early 
April  should  be  transplanted  to  another 
bed  in  rows  about  6  inches  apart  and  2 
inches  in  the  rows,  nipping  the  tap  roots. 
In  this  way  you  get  stout  and  well  root- 


ed plants  for  the  final  setting  for 
winter  crop. 

For  cucumbers  I  have  found  Da? 
Perfect  to  suit  me  bottler  than  other 
It  is  longer  than  the  usual  White  Spii 
varieties  and  a  better  color. 

My  earliest  planting  of  corn  was  No 
folk   Market   planted  the  first  week 
April.    This  is  not  a  sugar  com,  but 
early  dent.    Following  this  I  plant  Ke 
dall's  Giant,  and  then  every  two  weei. 
till  the  last  of  July  plant  Country  Gen 
tleman  and  Stowell  Evergreen. 

Endive    of   the   green    curled    varie 
sown  now  will  come  in  nicely  as  a  sui 
stitute  for  lettuce  in  hot  weather.  Whe 
the  plants  are   well   grown   tie  up 
heads  to  blanch.    Tie  when  dry  or  tl 
may  rot. 

Do  not  set  out  egg  plants  till  last 
May  or  early  June.     There  is   nothlnj 
gained  by  setting  them  before  the  soil 
warm  and  the  weather,  too. 

The  early  sown  leeks  should  be  weij 
cultivated  to  make  strong  plants  fo^ 
transplanting  after  some  early  crop  ii 
July.  The  Hanson  and  Wonderful  ar 
the  best  varieties  of  lettuce  for  the  out 
door  crop' in  spring,  as  they  do  not  ri 
to  seed  so  quickly  as  the  Boston  an^ 
other  varieties. 

While  the  Pollock  of  the  Rocky  For 
varieties  will  be  my  main  crop  of  muskJ 
melons,  I  shall  plant  this  season  som«| 
of  the  new  Honey  Dew,  a  smooth,  whit 
skinned   variety  of  fine  quality.     Thej 
sold  in  Philadelphia  last  summer  for  7E 
cents  each,  and  have  Also  been  develope 
at  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 

The  offsets  of  the  Yellow  Potato  onioi 
will  come  in  nicely  to  continue  the  greeol 
onions.  If  seed  of  the  Prizetaker  wafl' 
sown  in  a  frame  early,  they  should  notrl 
be  transplanted  in  rows  16  inches  a  parti 
and  3  inches  in  the  rows,  nipping  top[ 
and  roots  slightly.  Set  in  shallow  linei| 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

I    start   the   Pimiento   pepper  at   thel 
same     time     as     the     early     tomatoes. 
Formerly  I   made  an  early  and  a  late 
sowing  of  sweet  peppers,   but   I   found  | 
last  summer  that  the  early  sown  Fimi* 
cntos  grew  and  bore  heavily  all  throush 
the    summer   and    until    frost,   so   that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  sowinf  j 
a  late  crop. 

My  second  sowing  of  tomato  seed  wall 
made  on  a  border  in  April.     These  ar«| 
Greater  Baltimore  and  Maule's  Success  to] 
come  in   right  after   the  earliest  sorts  [ 
begin  to  get  inferior.    Then  in  late  May 
I   will  sow  more  of  these  to  come  ii 
later  and  give  me  plenty  of  well  grows 
green  fruits  when  frost  arrives. 

Plant  okra,  Perkins  Giant,  the  middl* 
of  May.     It  starts  and  grows  very  slow-f 
ly  until  the  weather  and  soil  are  warm. 
and  then  grows  like  the  green  bay  tre« 

My  last  sowing  of  English  peas  wai 
made   in    April.     Northward   they   ram 
still  be  planted,  but  are  apt  to  mildew 
in  hot  weather.    I  sow  the  old  Chanipio* 
of  England  for  the  latest  and  give  the«| 
a  woven  wire  fence  to  climb  on. 

Spray  Irish  potatoes  with  Bonleaul 
mixture  with  ly^  pounds  of  lead  arsmat*! 
in  50  gallons,  and  the  one  spraying  v^r'O 
answer  to  ward  off  the  early  blight  and 
get  the  beetles,  too.  The  sprayings  wiU 
have  to  be  repeated  to  get  all  the  btntleft 
The  best  radish  for  present  sowing  i*| 
the  Chartier. 

Urge  the  growth  of  spinach  by  si( 
dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Sow  a  row  of  the  Lucullus  chard  t» 
come  in  and  take  the  place  of  spio^^^j 
In  hot  weather.  ^ 


May  1,  1917. 
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Please  mention  The  Practical  Tvroff] 
in  writing  advertiseri. 


Making  Concrete  Steps 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
best  walks  and  steps  for  a  farm  house 
should  be  at  the  back  rather  than  at 
the  front,  because,  as  a  rule,  we  go  in 
the  back  door  ten  times  to  once  in  the 
front  door?  During  this  season  of  the 
year,  if  there  is  no  walk  between  the 
bouse  and  the  barn,  needless  dirt  is 
tracked  into  the  kitchen,  which  means 
work  for  the  housewife  to  remove.  One 
feature  which  impressed  the  writer  re- 
cently while  traveling  through  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  was  the  great  proportion  of 
farm  homes  which  have  an  abundance  of 
cement  walks  leading  to  and  from  the 
places  which  are  used  every  day  in  do- 
ing the  farm  chores.  It  does  not  take 
much  skill,  only  a  little  labor  and  not 
much  expense  to  have  these  permanent 
and  attractive  conveniences  about  the 
place,  and  the  satisfaction  which  they 
give  to  all  concerned  more  than  over- 
balances their  cost. 

The  accompanying  illustration  or  line 
drawing  so  clearly  explains  a  simple 
method  of  making  concrete  steps  that 
extended  description  is  unnecessary.  The 
forms  have  only  three  sides,  one  being 
placed  upon  the  other,  with  the  open  side 
next  to  the  door  sill. 

In  making  the  steps  the  concrete 
should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
1  bag  of  Portland  cement  to  2^4  cubic 
ft>et  of  clean  coarse  saud  to  4  cubic  feet 
of  crushed  rock  or  pebbles.  The  earth 
beneath  the  steps  should  be  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  6  inches  below  the  surface, 
the  excavation  being  the  exact  size  of 
the  bottom  of  the  steps.  Make  sure  that 
the  earth  is  level  and  compact  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  excavation.  Place  the  largest 
box  in  position  around  the  edge  of  the 
excavation,  staking  it  in  place  at  two  or 
three  points  to  prevent  shifting.  Level 
the  first  box  very  carefully  by  means  of 
a  carpenter's  spirit  level.  The  concrete, 
niixed  rather  dry,  should  be  deposited 
iu  the  box  and  thoroughly  tamped  and 
compacted  until  moisture  rises  to  the 
surface.  Work  or  spade  the  concrete 
thoroughly  along  the  sides  of  the  forma 
so  as  to  produce  a  smooth  surface.  At 
the  front  end  of  the  box,  where  the  con- 
crete becomes  the  tread,  the  surface  of 
the  concrete  is  carefully  leveled  off  and 
smoothed  with  a  trowel  for  a  distance 
of  about  12  inches  from  the  outer  edge. 
Immediately  after  this  is  done  the  sec- 
ond and  smaller  box  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  first  one,  being  fastened  thereto  by 
a  few  nails  through  the  upright  cleats 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  nails  must 
rot  be  so  long  as  to  project  through  the 
forms  and  into  the  concrete.  Fill  the 
second  box  with  concrete  immediately, 
being  careful  that  no  dirt  or  other  for- 
i^ign  matter  falls  or  collects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  first  batch  of  concrete,  aa  this 
vould  prevent  a  good  bond  between  the 
two  layers.  Finish-  this  step  or  slab  in 
(^xactly  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
the  first  step.  The  last  or  third  step  is 
(onstiHicted  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  those  previously  described.  The  forms 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  concrete 
''as  thoroughly  set. 

T^e  advantage  ol  usfng  concrete  is  the 
fHct  that  it  will  never*  warp  or  decay, 
oven  at  ground  level,  thus  eliminating 
necessity  for  refiairs  and  renewals,  as 
^'^11  as  making  the  steps  safe  for  all 
time.  It  is  an  advantage  to  construct  a 
slab  of  concrete  immediately  in  front  of 
the  steps,  thus  doing  a-way  with  the  cus- 
tomary mud-hole.  This  slab  can  l>e  made 
in  the  way  sidewalk  slabs  are  construct- 
ed: that  is  to  say,  the  ground  excavated 
to  a  dppth  of  about  4  inches,  and  the 
slab  cast  on  a  natural  foundation.  If  the 
soil  is  wet  it  would  he  better  to  first  put 
down  a  cinder  foundation  to  the  depth  of 
about  e  inches. 


"Wherewith  Shall  We 
Be  Fed? " 

(Concluded  from  pag*  178) 

they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
will  be  denied.  The  same  spirit  now 
animates  the  people  that  did  in  the  days 
of  '76. 

But  that  we  should  go  out  and  make 
every  effort  to  increase  our  crops  from 
a  patriotic  standpoint  without  any  as- 
surance of  a  fair  return  for  our  labor, 
while  the  Government  guarantees  10  per 
cent,  on  many  manufactured  products, 
is  going  beyond  the  round  of  Justice 
and  fair  dealing.  We  are  willing  to  ex- 
ert every  effort  that  ample  food  supplies 
may  be  forthcoming  in  the  year  1917. 
This  food  supply  will  be  a  benefit  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  not  only 
in  America  but  in  many  other  lands.  We 
believe  that  the  people  of  America 
should  guarantee  to  the  farmers  a  fair 
return  for  their  labors.  To  this  end  the 
Government  should  fix  a  minimum  price 
or  make  an  agrreement  to  buy  up  for  ex- 
portation and  at  prices  that  would  ap- 
peal to  th&reason  of  the  American  farm- 
er as  an  assurance  that  his  labors  would 
receive  a  fair  compensation.  I  believe 
every  sane  man  who  tills  the  soil  will 


on  to  mobilize  their  every  resource 
toward  feeding  not  only  th3  people  of 
our  own  state,  but  as  many  without  the 
borders  of  our  state  as  possible.  We  are 
paiH  of  the  state's  organized  forces  and 
as  such  it  becomes  our  duty  to  co-oper- 
ate. Upon  us  falls  a  serious  duty,  one 
that  does  not  call  to  the  front,  but  calls 
urgently  for  us  to  cultivate  to  it's 
capacity  every  foot  of  our  tillable  soil. 
The  state  will  perform  it's  service  with 
respect  to  labor,  transportation  facili- 
ties, etc.,  and  we  must  not  falter  for  a 
single  moment  in  fulfilling  our  part 
toward  a  maximum  production  of  staple 
crops. 

This  appeal  is  made  to  you  as  a  result 
of  conference  held  at  Trenton,  on  April 
9th  and  10th,  by  the  Governor  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. State  Experiment  Station,  State 
Board  of  Education,  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  the 
State  Grange  resulting  in  formulating 
of  plans  as  outlined  in  tho  circular 
which  is  made  a  part  of  this  communi- 
cation. 

E!ach  Grange  is  urgently  requested  to 
co-operate  in  this  great  "Plenty  of  Food" 
campaign.  Appoint  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  carry  to  completion 


BRACE 


Join  me  in  this  request;  not  only  these, 
but  those  who  are  conversant  with  agri- 
culture will  feel  that  this  is  no  more 
than  Just.  I  have  talked  with  certain 
men  who  have  been  to  Washington  in 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  they 
state  that  the  Government  officials  hesi- 
tate to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  fear  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  make  good  con- 
siderable amounts.  In  the  next  breath 
they  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  starving  millions  across 
the  water.  These  two  statements  do  not 
harmonize  and  many  farmers  are  slow 
to  change  their  plans  which  have  been 
formulated  during  the  winter  and  will 
not  make  any  extra  efforts  to  increase 
their  acreage. 

For  years  we  have  worked  diligently 
and  with  entire  success  in  the  matter  of 
feeding  the  people  and  in  the  bumper 
crop  years  have  met  with  serious  loss^. 
No  city  has  expressed  any  syrapathiy  or 
come  to  aur  aid.  The  past  winter  has 
seen  every  effort  put  forth  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  food  supplies  and  every  farmer 
will  state  without  fear  of  contradi«^ion 
that  the  light  crops  have  always  been 
the  most  profitable. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  I  feel 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  farmers 
tc  put  forth  their  best  efforts  without 
some  positive  assurance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  will  receive  a  fair 
ccmpenaation   fon  their  labors. 

Geo.  VJ  F.  Gaunt,  Master  New 
Jersey  State  Grange 

My  message  to  the  farmcrb  of  New 
Jersey  is  expressed  'n  a  circular  recent- 
ly sent  to  the  Granges  of  New  Jersey: 

Greetings; — In  thl4.  the  world's  great- 
est crisis.  New  Jersey  Patrona  are  called 


as  far  as  possible  the  provisions  6i  this 
appeal. 

The  nation  needs  you,  the  state  needs 
you,  humanity  needs  you.  Act  now,  do 
not  delay. 


The  circular  accompanying  Mr.  Gaunt's 
letter  contains  this  useful  information  as 
to  help  in  the  matter  of  labor: 

"1.  Relieving  high  school  pupils  in 
agricultural  towns  of  their  duties  and  or- 
ganizing thenf  for  farm  work.  This  will 
provide  several  thousand  part  time  work, 
era,  many  of  them  at  least  partly  skilled. 
Some  will  be  immediately  available  for 
spring  plow4ng  and  planting:  more  will 
be  ready  when  the  crops  are  ripe.  Pick- 
ers will  be  found  for  vegetables  and 
fr^iits,  but  especial  provision  will  b^ 
made  for  the  stai^e  grain  and  root  crops. 
These  workers  will  exp^  t  to  receive 
whatever  wage  they  can  earn. 

"2.  Callin%  to  farm  service  every  man 
who  can  be  spared  from  other  work — 
especitfily  landscape  gardeners  and  the 
like.  Several  prominent  land  owners 
have  already  offered  such  help. 

"3.  Registering  for  servic*  as  instruct- 
ors, foreinen.  etc..  e<derly  men  with  farm- 
ing knowledge  but  not  now  actively  em- 
ployed. 

"4.  Appealing^to  the  owners  of  all  farm 
tractors  and  other  machinery  to  make 
them  available  to  other  farmers  in  their 
vicinity  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
acreage  may  be  plowed  and  made  ready 
for  planting. 

"5.  Recommending  motor  truck  service 
to  hasten  the  delivery  of  fertifizer.  seeds 
and  implements,  and  to  relieve  the  farm 
teams  and  their  drivers  for  other  work." 


As  to  the  crops  must  needed  the  circu- 
lar suggests: 

"Every  farmer  should  rultivHte  during 
the  present  season  the  largest  area  prac- 
ticable. It  Is  urged  particularly  that ' 
preference  be  given  to  the  crops  which 
will  yield  the  greatest  food  value  per 
acre,  and  which  are  readily  stored. 

"The  greatest  need  is  for  staple  crops 
like  corn,  potatoes,  beans  and  various 
roots.  Alfalfa,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
hay  crops,  should  be  sown  iu  late  sum- 
mer. 

"It  is  impossible  to  plant  too  much 
corn.  This  crop  produces  a  large  food 
value,  lends  Itself  readily  to  cultivation 
on  different  types  of  soil,  does  not  call 
for  a  large  outlay  for  seed  and  fertiliser, 
and  does  not  require  as  thorough  tillage 
as  some  of  the  other  staple  crops. 

"Farmers  are  particularly  advised  to 
make  the  effort  to  plow  such  sod  land  as 
id  likely  to  be  profitable  under  existing 
conditions,  and  to  plow  such  other  land 
for  corn  as  may  give  promise  of  produc- 
ing a  satisfactory  crop. 

"There  are  large  tra«ts  of  land  in 
South  Jersey  whi«  h  will  grow  certain 
varieties  of  potatoes  planted  in  July.  On 
such  soils  it  is  the  practice  of  some  pro- 
gressive growers  to  start  with  an  early 
crop  like  peas  and  follow  it  wtth  'second 
crop.'  'red  skin,'  or  one  of  the  late  blight 
resistant,  potatoes.  The  acreage  of  pota- 
tces  is  capable  of  being  greatly  extended 
ir  this  manner  where  seed  of  suitable 
quality  can  be  obtained. 

"Beans,  including  navy  beans,  red  kid- 
neys and  bush  limas.  are  another  Im- 
portant staple  crop,  whose  acreage  should 
be  increased.  Root  crops,  like  turnips  and 
beets,  should  be  produced  in  larger  quan- 
tities for  human  consumption  and  also  for 
live  stock.  Other  forage  crops  Ahose  acre- 
age should  be  increased  include  mangels, 
soy  beans,  and  cowpeas.  By  increasing  the 
supply  of  food  for  live  stock,  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  and  dairy  products  could  tie 
materially  enlarged." 
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Why  Not  More  Buckwheat? 


;S.  B.  HASKELL 


In  these  days  of  high  labor  costs,  of 
labor  hard  to  get,  and  extra  hard  to  keep 
after  getting;  of  seed  potatoes  so  high  as 
to  be  ulniosi  prohibitive,  and  seed  cost  of 
nil  spring  crops  high  and  going  higher,  it 
se^ms.as  though  there  should  be  renew- 
ed  interest  in  that  old  stand-by,  the 
buckwheat  crop.  Farmers  need  a  crop 
which  may  be  easily  turned  into  real 
money,  which  uses  but  little  labor,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  other  work  Is  not 
rushing.  And  if,  in  addition,  this  crop 
makes  minimum  fertility  demands  on 
the  soil,  costs  but  little  as  to  seed,  and 
requires  no  additional  machinery,  then 
we  have  something  that  In  a  spring  such 
em  this  is  even  more  worth  while  than 
usual. 

In  seeding  buckwheat  all  that  is  need- 
ed is  a  bushel  per  acre.  This  costs  just 
now  about  $1.30,  and  compares  quite 
favorably  with  $2  wheat  and  80-cent  oats 
— and  for  both  wheat  and  oats  more 
bushels  per  acre  must  be  sown  than  for 
buckwheat.  In  fact  the  seed  cost  per 
acre  is  lower  than  for  almost  any  other 
crop  which  may  be  planted  this  season. 

The  labor  proposition  also  makes  the 
crop  especially  interesting.  He  spoke 
truly  who  said:  "Life  is  just  one  darn 
thing  after  another."  Year  after  year 
the  changing  seasons  demonstrate  this 
to  the  farmer.  In  the  spring  he  must  get 
oats  or  spring  wheat  planted  early,  or 
the  crop  will  rust  badly— and  this  rust 
cuts  both  crop  and  profit.  Potato  plant- 
ing must  be  rushed  to  get  ahead  of  corn 
planting,  or  else  corn  planting  must  be 
pushed  to  get  the  work  out  of  the  way 
for  potatoes.  Now  greater  food  produc- 
tion is  certainly  needed,  and  just  as  cer- 
tainly will  be  profitable.  It  Is  probable 
that  next  fall  every  bushel  of  wheat,  or 
of  barley,  or  even  of  corn,  and  certainly 
of  potatoes,  will  mean  not  less  than  a 
dollar  to  the  grower.  Still  the  acres  of 
these  crops  are  not  easy  to  Increase.  We 
have  just  so  much  labor  and  so  much 
capital.  If  we  are  going  to  increase 
crops  it  must  be  something  which  comes 
betwixt  and  between,  which  sandwiches 
in  between  the  planting  of  spring  sown 
crops,  and  before  bugs  and  beetles  have 
to  be  fought,  and  corn  and  potatoes  have 
to  be  plowed  and  hoed.  Here  again  buck- 
wheat fits  In  wonderfully  well. 

Buckwheat  should  be  sown  not  much 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  June  and  may 
be  put  In  almost  anywhere,  except  per- 
haps on  the  heaviest  of  clay  soils.  It  is 
especially  valuable  where  on  account  of 
the  rush  of  work  other  grains  can  not  be 
sown,  and  may  be  even  put  on  spring- 
plowed  sod.  This  Is  especially  desirable 
for  grass  lands  which  have  become  "run 
out."  Regardless  of  all  this,  however, 
the  great  fact  of  Interest  is  that  it  may 


be  put  in  late,  after  other  crops  are 
planted,  and  does  not  add  io  the  rush 
and  worry  of  spring  planting. 

Like  rye,  buckwheat  is  a  typical  poor 
land  crop — but  on  good  soils  it  gives 
larger  crops  and  larger  profits.  Buck- 
wheat uses  manure  to  fair  advan- 
tage, but  manure  usually  pays  bet- 
ter when  put  on  corn  land.  Pep- 
haps  wider  present  potash  scarcity  the 
best  treatment  Is  to  use  about  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  2-10-0  fertilizer, 
drilling  it  In  with  the  fertilizer  attach- 
ment of  the  grain  drill.  With  the  proba- 
bility that  buckwheat  will  be  high  an- 
other season  even  300  pounds  per  acre 
will  no  doubt  pay  better,  and  bring  back 
several  times  Its  cost.  Nevertheless, 
buckwheat  is  better  able  than  most 
plants  to  make  growth  on  but  small 
amounts  of  available  plant  food. 

The  writer  has  seen  buckwheat  start 
to  grow  on  soils  seemingly  as  dry  as  an 
ash  pile.  It  grows  quickly,  and  makes 
a  crop  In  from  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks, 
and  for  this  reason  is  especially  valuar 
bio  In  choking  out  weeds.  Right  here  Is 
a  hint  of  especial  value  to  those  farmers 
who  may  have  fields  infested  with  weeds, 
particularly  the  pestiferous  quack  grass, 
or  couch  grass,  or  dog  grass,  or  witch 
grass — it  matters  not  what  you  call  It, 
for  the  weed  is  the  same  In  all  cases. 
With  labor  scarce,  a  crop  which  requires 
no  hand  labor  and  which  in  a  normal 
season  will  hold  its  own  against  weeds 
oi  this  kind  is  a  good  crop  to  grow.  Some 
farmers  have  even  claimed  that  they 
have  eradicated  this  weed  by  growing 
buckwheat.  The  writer  has  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  this,  but  does  not  doubt  that 
It  may  be  done — therefore  sow  buck- 
wheat on  the  witch  grass  field,  and  put 
corn  and  potatoes  somewhere  else. 

Buckwheat  is  harvested  like  other 
small  grains.  This  must  be  before  frost, 
and  may  be  before  the  time  for  shocking 
or  ensiloing  corn  and  before  lifting  the 
potato  crop;  also  early  enough  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  seeding  of  winter  wheat  or  rye, 
of  grass,  or  of  any  green  manure  crop. 
Threshing  may  be  done  from  the  field, 
which  Is,  of  course,  an  added  economy. 

During  the  past  few  years  buckwheat 
culture  has  Increased  greatly— relatively 
more  than  any  other  grain  crop.  For 
this  there  can  be  but  one  reason,  and 
this  Is  that  farmers  have  found  it  profit- 
able. With  the  present  great  food  short- 
age due  to  the  weather  of  1916,  there  is 
this  year  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
crop,  and  many  farmers  are  planning  to 
utilize  this  opportunity  to  the  utmost. 
With  wheat  high  and  potatoes  almost 
impossible,  buckwheat  cakes  may  regain 
their  old  popularity  as  a  staple  break- 
fast dish. 


How  to  Combat  Crows 


What  is  more  discouraging  than  after 
having  carefully  planted  a  flold  of  corn, 
given  it  plenty  of  fertilizer  and  making 
sure  that  all  conditions  were  right  for 
a  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  than  to 
come  back  into  the  field  after  a  week  or 
tfn  days  to  see  how  It  is  coming  up  and 
find  that  portions  of  It  have  been  taken 
up  by  the  crows?  In  sections  where 
fields  are  located  along  public  highways 
or  where  there  is  not  much  timber  land 
this  pest  of  the  corn  field  amounts  to 
very  little,  but  In  other  sections  where 
the  fields  are  Isolated  or  adjoin  stretches 
of  woods,  the  problem  Is  not  one  to  be 
drsplsed.  We  have  always  found  that  a 
shotgun  is  about  the  best  remedy,  and 
always  try  to  kill  three  or  four  crows  as 
soon  as  the  corn  Is  planted,  and   hang 
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them  by  cords  attached  to  one  leg  on 
poles  placed  In  different  sections  of  the 
field  to  act  as  reminders  to  their  hungry 
brothers  and  sisters.  As  a  rule,  a  field 
which  is  the  scene  of  several  "hangings" 
Is  left  alone. 

Some  farmers  we  know  believe  that 
they  accomplish  just  the  same  results  by 
mixing  In  a  little  coal  tar.  which  can 
be  obtained  In  Vans  at  most  hardware 
stores,  with  seed  corn  before  planting  It. 
A  little  bit  of  tar  will  coat  a  lot  of  com 
if  It  Is  dropped  on  a  panful  and  then 
stirred  thoroughly  with  a  pa(idle.  Each 
grain  should  be  coated,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  apply  too  much.  Others 
wc  have  heard  of  treat  their  com  with 
kerosene  Just  before  planting  It.  and  say 
that  neither  cut-worms  or  crows  are  In 


favor  of  such  fiavoring  and  that  they 
will  leave  It  alone.  If  tar  is  used,  wood 
ashes,  road  dust  or  land  plaster  must 
be  mixed  with  the  corn  so  that  it  will 
not  stick  to  tlie  hands  when  the  seed  is 
planted.  If  a  drill  is  used  this  method 
is  almost  prohibited,  as  the  corn  thus 
treated  will  not  properly  go  through  the 
plates.  Some  say  that  corn  treated  with 
kerosene  will  not  grow;  others  say  it 
will. 

A  farmer  In  Center  Co.,  Penna.,  says 
he  does  not  believe  In  these  methods, 
but  uses  six  or  eight  looking  glasses 
placed  in  the  corn  field  to  keep  the  crows 
away.  The  looking  glasses  are  hung  on 
a  stick  about  5  fet  high,  so  that  they 
v'ill  turn  around  with  the  wind  and  cast 
reflections  over  the  field  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  when  the  sun  shines  on  them 
and  will  protect  the  corn  until  It  is  up. 
Pieces  of  bright  tin  tied  together  so  that 
they  will  rattle  and  glitter  in  the  sun 
will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Some  men  advocate  the  practice  of 
spreading  poisoned  food  over  various 
parts  of  the  field  so  that  the  crows  may 
eat  It  and  die.  A  mixture  of  arsenic, 
wheat  bran  and  molasses  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Com  soaked  In  strych- 
nine and  scattered  over  the  field  will 
have  the  same  results,  but  either  prac- 
tice is  dangerous  where  chickens  may 
get  to  it  or  birds  of  the  field  which  do 
more  good  than  harm. 

We  have  heard  of  other  men  who  over- 
come this  diflJculty  by  planting  a  lot  of 
seed  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  for  the 
crows  and  cut-worms  and  still  enough 
for  a  full  crop.  This  means  unnecessary 
work  In  thinning  the  corn,  but  they 
argue  that  it  is  better  to  pay  a  man 
$3  a  day  to  take  corn  out  than  to  pay 
one  11.50  a  day  to  put  it  in,  as  in  one 
case  the  crop  is  growing  all  the  time  and 
In  the  other  ca«e  it  is  taking  more  of  a 
chance  with  frost  in  September.  If  a 
planter  is  used  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  having  the  holes  in  the  plates  drilled 
larger  so  that  more  grain  will  be 
dropped  in  each  hill  pr  in  the. row  ac- 
cording to  the  way  the  corn  Is  planted. 

Sometimes  a  poor  stand 'of  corn  is 
blamed  upon  the  crows,  when  it  Is  really 
poor  seed  or  poor  work  of  the  planter. 
For  this  reason  before  taking  the  mar 
chine  to  the  field  it  should  be  jacked 
up  on  the  barn  fioor  or  some  other  place 
where  it  can  be  easily  adjusted  and 
everything  put  In  proper  running  order 
so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  when  the 
time  comes  for  using  It  in  the  field. 
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Rao"  anster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crlmp,  ^Corrn- 
<T,  ,1  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanised  Roof- 
fnt-i  Sidings.  WallboardLPainU,  etc..  direct  to  you 
»t  I  c-k-Bottom Facto2J>rices.  Positively  greatest 
oi* .  r  e  ver  made.    Wa  Pay  tlie  Ptaisht. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eo-it  less:  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
OTKipairs-  Goaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Isofini  Beok 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wa  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proSta.  AsliforBook 
No.3J^ 


GARAGE  $89.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Qarsses.  Set 
ap  any  place,   Send  postal  for 


Gu-niie  Book,  showing  styles. 
TNC  KDWAROa  mA.  CO., 

iiA-bMHto^   ClaslsBsli,a 


Samples  k 

i  Roofing  Book 


if^m*m^ 


sixty  days'  free  trial.     This' 
81m  plex  pneumatic  systetn, 
Witt)  pressare  tank  In  cellar,  adds  great 
coiivenlence  to  country  home  life.  Other 
.sl/.es  as  low  priced  in  proportion. 

Water  Systems  of  Every  Kind 

Wt)  build  tanks,  towers,  and  water  hui>- 
f)iv  systems  lor  every  purpose.  We  can 
furiirsb  a  system  to  take  care  of  your 
home,  barn,  stock,  etc.,  and  meet  every 
requirement.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
ask  fur  special  circular  No.  KM. 

THEBALTIl 


SAVE  HALF  Your 


Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  7S  years'  use.     It  wiU 
lease  you.    The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
y  the  "GRANGE'*  for  43  year^ 
Made  in  all  colore— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer,     s 

Prom  Fsotory  Diraot  to  Yoa  at  Wholesale  Prioas. 
INQIRtOLL  PAINT  BOOK— PRII 


El 


Tellt  all  aboot  Paint  Mid  Painting  for  DorabiUtr.  Valo* 
*b!r  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  SaonpU  Cards. 
Write  me.    DO  IT  NOW.    I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


OUMt  asady  KlMd  Palat  R«Me  la  assertea    Istat.  ISM. 

0.  W.  ligtrstH,  266  PlfMirtli  St,  BrMUfi.  N  .Y. 


Ridor  Agents  Wanted 

tverT irh<sa>ori<ie  ^  and  exhibit ^KssvaMM^X^ 

»te:ely  eqaippsd  with  aisetrteligfat 
*oA  horn,  eamsr,  staad.  tool  toik. 
coaiter-braks,  ssod  gnarda  and 
Miti  »kidtiFSS.CIislssat44stlisr 
Mytaa,  colors  sad  siasa  la  ths  fa- 
Boos  •^WsMsr**  Hn«  of  Meyelss. 

OKUViMm  Pfiaa  on  appra^l 
and  so  oava  TKiak.  Ssndfor  big 
f^  catalog  aod  yartienlara  of  oar 
roftoryHltrset-lo-Aidtfr  marrsloas 
offi-r*  and  tei 


t«t  our  pric 


•xscUy  what  ywk  ossd.  Do  aot  bwyBi 
~-~    irpriesB.  tarns  sad  ths  big  PUEB 

b  A  1#  oa»t.  c-jh  cHiCAa 


CHirirC  Broiler.  6c  each;  a  C.  Whitr  and  Brown 
wiwa*  Leghorns.  7c  Mirh:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  B. 
Mm  .rcas,  8c  each;  WvandottM  and  Reds.  lOc  each  for 
Jutieiieiivery.  Onlv  fl  required  with  order,  fat.  free. 
Keystone  Hatchery.  Dept.  «0.  Rlrbfield.  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


H»0  head  selected  breeders  for  sale. 

Rronse.  Narragannett.  Bourbon 
R*^l'«.  Whites  and  Blacks.  Grown  on  separate  farms. 
*l<'>rous,  healthy  breeders,  flnest  quality,  reasonable 
Prl'V^     Write  today.     Ohas.  aaOla**.  ■•>  S,  Raw  Ua<sa.  O. 


Pf^r***  from  birds   hatched  from  "Youmni" 
**WO  pena     No  utility  stock,  strictly  exhibl 


best 

, „     , , .         Mibltion 

M  my  show  rei-orrt  proves.      Prk'es  will  surprise  you. 
••  ('.  Tkosaan,  Box  A,  Braver  ayrlaca,  Pa. 

CHIftirC    M.OOO  Aiicks  for  1917.    8.  C.   White   and 
•••iwii9    Brown  Leghorns.  Rarred  Rocks  and  broiler 

fhi.  kg.  7c  each  and   up.      Safe  oelivery  guaranteed. 
W">klet  free.  Cyclone  Hatchery.  Box  A.  Richfield,  Pa. 


EGGS  "K 


[aasNsatli    Bt^Ns«   T«rk*ys. 
tn-«4i    PlyMSOMtli  B*«ka. 
— "■  fiend  (or  cr«-ular. 

^-  H'.  Tllt*a  dk  ■•■,  B.  D.  ■.  ClajrsYlll*,  Pa. 

B    r    B    I    B»4l<t  Bredtolar.  Blue  ribbon  winners 

**  ^»  B»  ■•  BCua  iiuK«-nt(>v\n.    Wilmlnuton.   »>t<'. 

''■^-••<||1.25i>erl.'iand  up   Fre*  »H>oklet.W.«.Mor«er, 

<  a«al|»«  Posillry  Paras.  Mrltyskair*.  Pa. 


^Hlt«  leghorn  Ecga  maid  Tkirka.  World's 
KTiatcsi  winter  IhvIiik  strains  (Jet  our  prices  before 
yoobuy.    Il*la«a  Broa,.  Clra^r  C'lly,  Pa. 

Tiirlter  Ecm  I  repaid.  M.  Bmnzr  B.  Re<ls  and  Narra- 
5»iivttfl  %S  .SO  |>er  12;  Hrd.  Ilk.  «Urs.  |1  per  l.V  Salla 
'kcUon  guaranteetl.  C.  A.  Caldwell.  R.  1.  Jacobaburg.  O. 

^  <'.  Black  Minorca  and  fl,  C.  R.  I.  Re<ls  bred  to  lay. 
_.   f"i{(?s.  \f>.  %\s*y.  100.  $5.00.    Co<'kiT»-l*.  %•l^A^  e«rti 
Thoa.  B.  Rbcrs«l«.  t'isrroiiloN,  Olii*. 

^ypbher's  straia  8.  C.  ^.  Leghorns,  1  y»ar  old  bens 

0»ated  with  cockerels.      .V»  eif-rs.   ♦»:   Irt).  •»:  .V)0,  f2J. 

THOlt.  H.  BABNM.  Crralon.  Ohi*. 


IMJOS,  Black  and  White  I^angshans,  Lleht  aod  Dark 
Bfshmas,  B.  P.  Rock.  Pekin  Duck.  White  African 
Guineas,  |l.2Sp«r  IS.  Prepaid.  M.  H.  M Yaas.Rdom.Va^ 

Pfl/^O  ll.OOpsr  lS:fS.Otp«r«).  Prom  Brshmas 
^MVO  RockiT  RwfiT  »  Leghorn  egn^.  f  l  00. 
^talogua  Fras.     8.  Q.  BSAi.Ba,  Oooraaeavaa.  Pa  ^ 


Profitable  Poultry  Branch  Neglected 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Nearly  erery  poultry  raiser  sells  off 
the  surplus  male  population  when  ho 
is  but  a  "springer,"  a  one  to  tw>pound 
piece  of  meat  that  nets  about  30  cents 
average  during  the  late  sprint?  and  sum- 
mer. Now  this  immature  by-product 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fall, 
winter  and  early  spring  broiler;  he  is 
a  different  bird,  and  very  much  less 
profitable.  When  the  spring  hatched 
young  male  is  marlietable  millions  of 
others  of  his  kind  are  likewise  for  sale, 
therefore,  down  goes  his  value. 

It  is  only  a  single  step  further  in  the 
vast  science  of  profitable  farming  that 
permits  this  low  vakie  by-product  to  be 
converted  into  a  getter  of  big  money. 
From  30  cents  to  $2.40  is  a  long  way  on 
the  scale  of  profits;  in  the  case  of  young 
roosters  sold  at  30  cents  each  it  is  a 
short  distance. 

Just  at  the  time  the  young  male  is 
ready  for  market  he  is  ready  for  trans- 
formation into  the  |2.40  bird.  One  hun- 
dred young  males  will  sell  for  $30  if  mar- 
keted in  June  and  July;  one  hundred 
transformed  cockerels  will  sell  for  $240 
from  December  to  May.  In  various  parts 
of  the  country  there  are  whole  sections 
devoted  to  this  transformation  process 
and  every  poultry  raiser  practicing  this 
process  is  making  infinitely  more  money 
than  the  sellers  of  "springers."  When 
$2.40  is  mentioned  it  is  not  the  high 
price  on  the  transformed  bird,  rather  it 
is  a  conservative  price  and  inclined  to 
the  low  side. 

To  transform  the  price  from  30  cents 
to  eight  times  its  volume  means  nothing 
more  than  caponizing,  eight  pounds  at 
30  cents  being  a  conservative  estimate 
where  ordinary  care  in  feeding  is  prac- 
ticed. Ten  and  12-pound  capons,  no  un- 
common weight,  can  be  raised  with  cer- 


tain breeds  or  crosses  of  breeds  or  varie- 
ties. Leghorns  make  splendid  capons  and 
are  very  much  In  demand,  weighing  four 
or  more  pounds  dressed,  in  the  better 
classes  of  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Since  the  conditions  about  to  be  im- 
posed upon  all  food  produ<er8  requires 
the  utmost  effort  to  meet,  and  inasmuch 
as  there  is  at  present  a  decided  scarcity 
of  poultry  meat,  the  economics  of  agri- 
culture make  It  imperative  that  not  only 
must  production  in  individual  units  of 
every  article  of  food  be  increased,  but 
better  units  must  be  produced. 

Capons  treble  and  quadruple  the  size 
of  the  unit;  the  return  is  at  least  800 
peV  cent,  greater  than  that  from  spring- 
ers. Fortunately  the  cost  to  produce  a 
capon  is  so  low,  in  comparison  with  the 
production  of  fall  selling  roosters,  as  to 
raise  the  capon'/  value  to  a  highly  dis- 
tinctive plane.  At  the  present  price  of 
corn  (which  is  fed  to  capons)  30  cents 
will,  from  the  spring  chicken  age 
to  December,  make  a  4  or  5-pound 
Leghorn  Capon  or  an  8-pound  Rhode 
Rhode  Island  Red,  Barred  or  White 
Rock  or  Wyandotte  Capon.  Brah- 
nias  will  run  very  much  higher  in 
jveight.  Caponizing  is  a  'simple  opera- 
tion, can  l>e  done  by  the  men  or  women 
on  any  farm  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
operation  is  amazing.  One  bird  a  minute 
is  not  considered  speedy.  Many  profes- 
sional caponizers  make  good  wages  at 
3  to  5  cents  per  bird.  The  initial  ex- 
pense of  a  caponizing  set  is  small.  With 
the  slight  cost  attached  to  caponizing, 
its  simplicity  and  its  handsome  returns, 
coupled  with  the  extreme  ease  and  small 
attention  required  to  raise  the  caponized 
bird  the  inducement  to  adopt  this  branch 
of  the  business  Is  greater  than  any  other 
part  of  agriculture  on  the  ordinary  farm. 


Raising  Chicks  in  Brooders 

"The  use  of  the  coal  heated  brooder  is 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  other  meth- 
ods of  brooding  chicks,  on  account  of  the 
economy  and  convenience  and  dependa- 
bility of  this  method,"  says  J.  T.  Camp- 
bell, farm  adviser  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"I  find  the  mistake  is  frequently  made 
in  having  too  small  a  brooder  house  so 
that  the  chicks  cannot  get  away  from  the 
heat  and  are  compelled  to  remain  in  a 
dry  heated  atmosphere.  This  fault  can 
partly  be  overcome  by  having  a  pile  of 
two  or  three  bushels  of  sand  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  building  kept  constantly  moist 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  producing 
a  more  natural  condition.  The  chicks  that 
scratch  in  a  pile  of  moist  sand  will  be 
stronger  and  better  for  the  p.-ivilege.  I 
still  find  many  fanners  who  try  to  raise 
chicks  on  a  bare  wood  floor  and  general- 
ly make  a  failure  of  the  attempt.  All 
floors  where  chicks  are  kept  should  be 
covered  with  at  least  one  inch  of  clean, 
coarse  sand,  and  a  layer  of  cut  com  sto- 
ver for  litter  used  on  top  of  the  sand." 

If  these  few  above  suggestions  were 
carried  into  practice  many  cf  the  losses 
incident  to  chick  rearing  would  be 
avoided. 


earthenware,  galvanized  or  wooden  ves- 
sels, are  generally  used.  The  earthen- 
ware Jar  is  usually  preferable,  and  can 
be  used  for  several  seasons. 

Six  ounces  of  water-glass  will  preserve 
40  eggs.  A  gallon  container  will  hold 
that  number.  For  use,  one  part  of  water- 
glass  should  be  stirred  into  nine  parts  of 
l>oiled  water.  The  water-glass  may  be 
added  to  the  water  either  before  or  after 
it  is  cooled.  Containers  should  be  scald- 
ed previous  to  using.  The  solution 
should  l)€  cool  before  the  eggc  are  placed 
in  it.  The  vessel  should  be  Just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  eggs  submerged  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  solution. 
This  will  allow  considerable  evaporation 
without  exposing  the  eggs.  The  con- 
tainer should  be  covered  and  stored  in 
a  cool  place. 


Preserving  Eggs 
The  cost  of  preserving  eggs,  according 
to  L.  S.  Kleinschmldt.  of  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  is  approximately  one  and 
one-half  cents  a  dozen  for  the  water- 
glass.  Only  clean,  strong-shelled  eggs 
should  be  used  for  preserving.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  Jar  with  small  end 
down.  Any  vessel  which  is  imperrious 
to  and  does  not  corrode  in  water  is  suit- 
able for  the  water-glass  solttUon.    Olazed 


No  More  White  Diarrhea 

"This  is  our  experience  In  raising 
chicks  last  spring.  We  never  hatched 
out  more  than  a  few  chirks  by  the  old 
hen  method  before,  so  never  considered 
it  any  great  loss  if  we  should  lose  a  few, 
but  last  spring  we  bought  a  144-egg  incu- 
bator. The  first  hatch  brought  about  100 
chicks.  I  was  delighted,  but  in  a  few 
days  one  after  another  became  affected 
with  White  Diarrhea,  till  about  half  of 
them  had  died  in  ten  days.  I  was  dis- 
couraged. Some  time  later,  I  came  across 
an  advertisement  in  a  farm  paper  about 
lOWITE  Chick  Tonic.  I  sent  to  The 
Wight  Co.,  Dept.  697,  Lamoni,  la.,  for 
two  50c.  packages  and  it  came  l>efore  I 
got  my  second  hatch,  which  brought  me 
111  chicks.  I  began  giving  lOWITE 
Chick  Tonic  right  away  and  never  lost 
one  of  them.  At  three  w*»ek8,  some  of 
them  were  as  big  as  those  from  the 
previous  hatch,  and  I  never  saw  a  live- 
lier  bunch  of  chicks.  I  would  no  sooner 
think  of  raising  chicks  without  lOWITE 
Chick  Tonic  than  I  would  try  to  raise 
them  without  food." — Mrs.  Clare  Rust, 
Grantsburg,  Wis. — ^Adv. 


PrLLING~ 
PON^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

,        WW -w^  CaponsKrowtwIcea-^larKeon  thesams 
K  \Y      auiount  or  (F«fi  and  bring  twice  Um 
^J\    il^         price  per  ihjund. 
•^^^Bj^  compi.te  8«>i  of  rallabls.  prao> 

Csysai   brtaf    tiral.    ea.'4>-to-use 
34c  par  lb.        C'a[ion  Tools 

B«a«t«r«  ISr      — '""•  U'ustraKfl  InstrurtloQS  m* 
■  "      "  "  *^     eluded.    Tarccl  I'usi  t)rii>al<l. 

0.  r.   riLLINC  a  son  CO..  Phlla..  P«. 
Bead  for  FREE  Capoa  Book 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

S.  r.  Whlta  Lexltorns  YouO( 
and  liarron  ntralns  Ho* 
■«tiH'k  and  icreat  layer*:  nooa 
ii>n<>r  i-:kr»  |i  v>.  i.n:  is.  lO*. 
( liUlcs.  fj  dozen,  fii.  100:  lellT- 
ery  guaranteed. 

J.  S.  HAUPT  FARM.  EASTON.  PA. 


that 
pap 


Wall  hatrhed.  i«*n  hr*i!.  from  h— tasa»y  SM 
ttraiiiff  Rrlt.  K'K-kt  I.Mh«rn(.  WfandoMas. 
Corhm,.  <^  FUF.K  BOOK  tails  how 
to  mat*  mora  inon«T  from  poaluy 

W.  r.  NiLLrOT.  Bai   «.   rnaifclawa.  R.  I, 


OEEHB  A^TD  Dr«'KM.-T.arKe«t  collection  Id  tb« 

U.S.  .ViO  lit  ad  (or  sal**  Ijirice.  vliforous  farm  fruwa 
se lei  ted  br>-<>ders.  r«'as<>nabl*>  prices  Toulonae.  Enab- 
dens.  Brown  Cliineae.  Afru-ans.  Ducks  —  Pekln 
IliMien,  AyU-shurys.  '.V.lored  Must-oTTS.  Wbita  Mua 
(Dvys.  Cayuftaa.  Indian  Runners,  Buflfk  and  CaUa 
Everj-  farm»'r  should  grow  fceeae  and  ducka  Tbay 
are  timnev  niakeni  (or  you.  Write  t«>dsy. 
«'liaa.  .^><'lav«.  Box  S.  Nrw  \.nm^kmm,  Okl«. 

YOU'LL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Free  ('aUlo«  (t'tillty  Ficta)  txHh  ProStaMa 

and  Intereatlnn.     HtixW,  Ekkh  and  Cblcka 
Old  lllrkory  I.eaborn  Yards.  Box  7.  Altoona.  Pa 


BlITTEDr'IIDC     Alvlnlan   strain,  (mm  '.:60  to  I0>- 
Dlil  IE.Ilvljr9  ejcH  liens.  15  e* 


W.  WYANDOHES  '^^^^^"{^■irile'rVoS^'S* 
INDIA  WINNER  DIJCkS  "  ^  fi^S*  ^  '* 

WOODVIKW  rAKN.  Harl !■«»■.  W.  J. 

— UO  pair  of  White  KIncs.  Cameuz. 
cons    Okrneuz  CrnaM*.  Baroue  Croawa: 

all  mated  and  banded— Dooa  over  % 
birds  prfHluce  IS  aquato  aod  ovtr 


Pig 


years  old.      Th 

par  aeason.      Must  be  sold  at  onre 

J.  %,  CALLACllffAM.  MOOB 


rA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


CHEAP,    HATCHING 

E/^  /-»  o    (JiMtd  stock :  eairs  per  IS.  |l  oo:  so.  |t.7»r 
V*  X>  O     im),  f.s  II)    BMrred  Rm-k5i  M   <.W    I.e« 
horns.     ANo  a  ffw  eh  •m-   II    t      He<1  n.   kerem.   |2  Ol 
each.    JO*tKPH  NIL.E.BB.  L.I«-NOAl.e,  FA. 

Rarred  Rocks.  Wlilte  and  Ooldeu  Wyandotte.   Lichl 
Rrahmai.    I..e«horns.     IjinRSbniis.    and    »»rplnKtons. 
Ksrm  «ro«n  health  v.  viiinrous  st<K'k.     Price  qnalltjr 
reoaonahle  prk"es.     .>«)  head  for  sale      Ruy  your  stock 
from  a  veteran  hre«'d»T.     Write  f-^ay 
Ckaa.  MerisTV.  Box  S.  Mrs*  L.«a4aa.  Olil*. 

O-.— .,«,—  I  A«tfU^»Ma  Barred  WhIU  Rock*. 
BaiTOIl  l^gnOrnS  Breeder* 92  each.  Chlck* 
112  00  per  100.  Kcas  f«.00  per  100.  |.  V>  per  15  Three 
hundred  acre«  ranire.  forty-flve  ]r«art  In  busloeaa.  Cir- 
cular.   Kantkr.v  khork  NfaaaaiKS.  Db.vton    Mo 

Rocks.  Reds. 

__,., —  -  Anrooaa  aod 

Black  I^achorns  IV..  White  I^i^homs  134-    SiatlsfactlOB 

Kuaranteed.     Circular.     Oellvery  each  week 

E.  B    llniMSHrr  A  €:,  K.  I>.  B..  Kreu<  htowD.M.J. 

TIFFAKY*8    Superior    Cblcka  That    lAw 

Hiiver.  White  aod  Columbian  Wyandotte*    S.  V.  R.  I. 
Re<lB  •l'<  00  per  !•)":  |I6.S  per  |(»»).      PekIn  and  Rouco 
dnckllOKS.  *•  cent*  each:  fa  |»er  100.      Cauioaua. 
AMkam  I'uultry  Farm^K.  35.  PhoanlaTyia.  Pa. 

MiectodM. 

arracaaattt 
and  Bourbon  Ked!«.  K<>i>d  as  in  America.  |i.7»  per  M 
br  eipreaa  or  parrel  p^mt.  prepaid  >>afe  arrival  fuar- 
anteed.    W.  M.  Caliwell,  Jaf»«»Tg.  9%k\m. 

■sTa-s.!-^  TMMm  WvckofT  strain  direct.  The  moct- 
nnVINIIf  tfgl  itace  lifier:«l.0u  per  16:  •1.7>  per  M; 
ift  00  per  1'"'.     All  perfect  e«»r»  fr«)m  beat  pens. 

J.  W.  CAWK.  «1  t^BOA.  W.  T. 

pOBMALK.  Pairs,  trioa.  |>eni:  all  varieties  Rocka. 
Reds.Wyandottes.  I.eKhorns.  Orplnntons  Andaluaiaaa. 
Campines.  IIaml>urk:s.  turkeys,  ducks  and  geeaa. 
Vx\c*^  low.      Rai.i-ii   II     Rahv.  R.  ft.  Mlllersbura.  O. 


THalrAsr  V^^s  "tri'tly  fre«h  Irom  larva  i 
iBraCy  Eff S  Bronze.  W.  Holland.  V% 


rrrQ  M.  llron*e,  B.  Hed.  Narracanaett.  W.  Holland 
Ei««9  |i7.<i  per  11  B.  P.  Rocks.  .*«.  V.  R.  I.  Red 
chtcken  etgs  f  1.2S  j*r  \^.  All  rttcn  pre|i«ld  by  mail  or 
expreaa.      Waller  Broa..  Powfcwf  si  P»l»ft,  •. 

BuffTw'hite  I,e«homi.  P  C  R  I.  Red*.  Vmk»  »»c  ner  1$: 
fl  so  per  SO;  fl  liu  |>ei  \i*t  H.  ('.  Black  Mlnorcas.  Mottled 
Anconas  «1.00  |*r  IV  ll.TS  per  »;  $f<  n)  per  100.  Cata- 
lo«ue  free.    John  A.  Roth.  Quakertowo.  1^^ 

Kttiin,  IS.  •■.••isa.  ••.••.  Thorooahhred  Rocks. 
Wyandottes.  Reds.  Ilamharn.  Lechoroa.  Iff  rartetlaa 
Also  Brahmas.  OrplnK'ons.  lioudans.  Caniplnea  WCk 
year.    C»talo«ue,    H.  K.  M'-mh,  (VMifKiuini-Ro.  Pa. 

c/I/lC  from  pullet  br»^l  Barrad  Roca  bens  with 
CUUJ  certified  ri'<-nrds  up  to  98  eax*.'  mated  to 
male  from  hlRh  produclnu  hen.  Three  doilaia  par  flf- 
levn.  dellvere«l.    Clarence  Youo*.  M«e*-t«at«r,  Tana. 


••  Tarlrllea  Posillry.  Turki-ra.  Oecae.  Pticka 
fiuineas.  IlauUms.  Hares,  t'ovl*^  Pupa.  Mock,  cfga 
CaUlorue  free.     Plostr^r  Paras.  Telford  Pa 


Io  __^ 

flAM  tUd  rkloka  fo'  ■•'*•  •'^  Varieties.  Htroo* 
Day  UN  UMVRl  healthy  hatched,  t  ircular  free. 
Old  Honeaty  Hatchery.  De|>t.  F.  New  WashlnKtoo.O 

MTarlelle^.  Ponltrr.  pl»^n«.  dors,  ferrets. rtilnea 
I>ll{<  harm  et'-  .  fold»T(re<».  Colore-!  d«^<-rlptlve  a>-pa»e 
book -IOC.     B»ry»y'a  Pol  Porsss.  Teir»r«i.  Pa. 

S«    BR»T    BBBKD«    POl'LTBT.      »lock   and 

eifcs  low  prir*.  Mt«  new  iltii«trated  drrnlar  fr»a 
Hee  It  Jolta  E.  Healwolo.  HarrlMsatearv.Ta. 


fSSSLlSBiUBSi  S?"cJ^5. 


All  Tarletlea     Wn.i^wapan«o  PaaM.  MarWtta   Pa. 

M,iil-  J  AB^Mkaoc  Blue  Bell  straia.  Ui*  great  MS 
iltlDCl  ABCOBlS  t.reed  Kmh  for  bate hTn«tl  M. 
iS:|s.ogi,  MM.  loo.  ».  »ow<*aB,  ■§»•■*>■*'•»  m.V. 
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OUR  EXP£BIENC£  POOL 


All  our  iea(1ei!<  are  Invited  to  oontrihiit*'  their  exj)«'rienoe9  on  the  topics  under  dlaciiHsion.  |2.00  will  »>e  paid 
for  the  U'st,  and  11.00  lor  the  next  best  contribution,  and  50c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  lie  Id  our  hands  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1219,  May  1.%. — What  machinery 
have  you  found  essential  to  succeHKfully 
l-.audic  the  hay  cropV  Tell  us  in  not  more 
than  2M)  words  what  you  consider  the  most 
important  features  of  this  annual  hot- 
weather  job. 

Topic  No.  1220,  Ji-nb  1. — When  cuttinR  wheat 
do  you  haul  it  direct  to  bam,  shock  it  or 
ptack  It  In  the  field?  How  much  can  you 
cut  in  a  day?  Ever  use  a  tractor  to  pull 
the  binder  or  have  a  sninll  engine  to  run  It? 
What  about  putting  covers  over  shocks  In 
case  of  rain?  Tell  us  in  250  words  of  any 
other  methods  used  In  getting  this  valua- 
ble crop  under  cover. 

Topic  No.  1221,  Jinb  15.  —  What  are  you 
planning  to  sow  for  a  cover  crop  at  the  last 
working  of  the  corn?  How  lufich  seed  do 
Tou  use  per  acre  and  how  da  .>ou  sow  It  ? 
Does  it  make  enough  growth  to  pasture 
when  the  corn  Is  cut  ?  Did  you  ever  get  a 
field  Into  sod  this  way?  IIo'w  many  times 
have  you  cultivated  your  corn? 


Topic  No.  1218. — How  are  you  fixed  for 
labor  this  season  ?  Do  you  find  it  better 
to  hire  by  the  month  or  day,  and  what 
do  you  pay  ? 

W.  J.,  Pierpont,  O. — We  have  no  help 
aside  from  that  promised  months  ago 
for  haying  this  year.  It  is  now  early 
April  and  one  of  the  men  engaged  is 
liable  to  military  service.  Possibly  the 
writer,  past  thirty,  will  be  called  on  for 
mobilization,  but  myself  and  father,  age 
67,  plan  to  do  the  farm  work.  Aside  from 
haying  time  I  plan  to  milk  our  25  cows, 
with  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  milker. 
This  will  enable  me  to  do  the  work 
which  required  three  heretofore.  While 
milking,  the  S-horse  team  will  be  fed 
and  harnessed  and  other  chores  will  be 
done.  We  use  a  riding  plow,  and  my 
father  prefers  using  it  to  anything 
which  he  might  do.  I  can  reach  the 
field  with  another  3-horse  team  shortly 
after  my  father  does,  and  in  this  way  I 
can  fit  ground  closely  behind  him.  We 
are  adding  to  our  equipment  this  year 
a  rotary  harrow  to  be  attached  behind 
the  plow,  and  a  small  roller.  These  will 
bo  particularly  valuable  in  fitting  ground 
perhaps  in  June  for  buckwheat,  and  dur- 
ing August  for  vetch  and  rye,  and  later 
for  wheat. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  leave 
the  field  much  earlier  than  my  father, 
but  the  mechanical  milker  will  permit 
him  not  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer  to  work  the  horses,  and  the  milk- 
ing will  go  along  as  well;  anyhow,  this 
was  our  experience  last  year  after  instal- 
lation of  the  machine.  We  will  check- 
row all  our  corn  and  cultivate  both  ways. 
By  frequent  harrowing  before  corn 
planting  and  for  a  time  afterward  we 
can  eliminate  hoeing,  we  believe.  It  is 
our  hope  to  raise  more  and  better  crops. 
If  possible,  than  heretofore,  and  this  is 
only  possible  through  the  Installation 
of  labor  saving  equipment,  and  working 
it  systematically. 

E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md.— I  do  not  see 
that  labor  conditions  will  make  any  im- 
portant changes  with  us,  so  I  give  the 
case  of  a  friend.  He  says:  "I  am  not 
worrying  about  labor.  Unless  a  war 
draft  takes  them  I  will  have  enough 
month  help  to  squeeze  through  on, 
though  I  have  a  notion  to  hire  another 
man  for  safety.  I  have  already  got  more 
than  usual,  as  I  want  to  plant  more  po- 
tatoes and  silage  stuff  and  maybe  beans. 

"Of  course,  I  will  want  some  day  help 
now  and  then,  but  I  will  make  little  do. 
Fifteen  cents  an  hour  and  board  counts 
up  faster  than  thirty  a  month  with  house 
and  firewood.  I  find  it  pays  to  give 
twenty  cents  an  hour,  cash  down,  when 
I  really  need  help— I  get  better  men  and 
get  them  when  I  want  them. 

"My  rich  neighbor  over  on  the  hill,  is 
not  going  to  farm  much,  because  he 
can't  get  help  for  twenty  dollars  or  less, 
with  house  only.  A  man  can't  live  de- 
cently on  that  even  without  a  family. 
I  don't  want  my  men  to  look  half  starv- 
ed and  then  have  to  beat  the  storekeeper 
out  of  enough  clothing  for  their  families. 
Over  In  the  next  county  (about  twenty 
miles)  they  are  paying  $30  and  $35  with* 
board  and  hous^— when  they  have  a 
house. 

"I  expect  to  farm  a  little  more  than 
usual  and  I  haven't  any  new  equipment 
except  a  new  riding  2-hor8e  cultivator 
and  an  extension  for  my  hay  carrier 
track  in  the  barn.    I  have  got  all  the 


usual  planting  and  harvesting  machinery 
and  manure  spreaders— things  to  make 
the  work  move  quick  without  taking  too 
much  out  of  the  men  and  teams." 

That  is  why  he  can  always  get  men 
without  paying  extra  wages. 


H.  C.  McC,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— Under 
piesent  conditions  it  is  not  only  almost 
impossible  to  secure  a  man  at  all,  but  if 
a  large  share  of  the  farmers  would  take 
the  time  to  figure  a  little  they  wopld 
find  that  It  does  not  pay  them  to  hire, 
and  that  they  would  do  better  to  substi- 
tute up-to-date  machinery,  etc.,  so  'far 
aa  possible  and  thus  cut  their  work  down 
to  where  they  can  do  It  themselves. 

By  the  use  of  the  manure  spreader, 
sulky  plow  and  other  riding  tools,  their 
own  efficiency  may  be  greatly  Increased ; 
and  the  automobile  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  time  savers  on  the  farm. 
The  numberless  absolutely  necessary 
trips  may  be  made  with  the  car  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  previously  required, 
and  the  time  (bus  saved  cad  be  utilized 
to  excellent  advantage  during  the  busy 
season.  My  neighbor  is  at  present  hiring 
n  man  for  $20  per  month  in  winter  and 
$25  in  summer.  During  sugaring  he 
hired  an  ex^ra  man  when  necessary  at 
20  cents  per  hour,  dinner  and  8upp?r 
included.  Another  hand,  by  the  month, 
would  be  an  extravagance,  because  the 
extra  work  accomplished  would  by  no 
means  compensate  the  employer  for  the 
extra  expenditure. 


ery  to  save  labor,  milking  machines, 
tractor,  hay  loader,  corn  binder,  etc.,  in 
fact,  we  aim  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
with  machinery. 

We  have  changed  our  rotation  to  omit 
wheat  because  of  the  expense  of  raising 
and  threshing,  and  aim  to  grow  only 
feed  for  our  dairy.  I  might  add,  how- 
ever, that  because  of  our  improved  meth- 
ods of  carrying  on  work  ^e  have  been 
able  to  keep  men  on  the  farm  while  oth- 
er farmers  have  not  had  such  fortune, 
showing  that  the  ordinary  farm  hand  ap- 
preciates to  a  cer-tain  extent  working 
with  modern  tools. 


W.  F.  K.,  Blue  Ash,  0.— The  labor 
question  Is  one  of  the  farmer's  greatest 
problems  and  it  seems  that  It  will  be 
even  greater  this  coming  summer.  We 
find  it  the  most  practical  and  satisfac- 
tory to  hire  by  the  day,  and  wages  are 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  Is  having  the  labor  only 
v/hen  needed,  as  weather  conditions  oft- 
times  Interfere  with  work.  Where  one 
has,  or  can  provide,  steady  work  in  win- 
ter as  well  as  summer  1  believe  it  would 
be  the  best  plant  to  hire  a  man  by  the 
month,  or  better,  by  the  year.  A  farm- 
er of  my  acquaintance  has  In  his  em- 
ploy a  married  man  by  the  hour.  This 
man  lives  in  his  own  house  and  is  ready 
when  needed.  Last  year  he  received  16 
cents  and  this  year  will  receive  20  cents 
per  hour.  This  Is  possibly  an  Ideal  ar- 
rangement, as  it  permits  of  no  standard 
number  of  hours  per  day  and  neither  is 
imposed  upon.  A  long  day,  as  in  harvest 
time,  brings  extra  pay,  and  on  short 
days  In  winter  or  Inclement  weather  his 
hired  man  is  not  forced  to  expose  him- 
self. Our  farm  being  small,  we  have  not 
made  any  material  change  in  our  plans, 
but  we  are  adding,  or  will  add,  all  Im- 
provements and  labor  saving  devices 
possible,  not  just  because  we  cannot  ob- 
tain sufficient  help,  but  because  they  are 
money  savers  and  therefore  profit  mak- 
ers. Some  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
a.s  follows:  More  barn  room;  cement 
floors;  covered  barnyard,  with  water 
tank  Inside;  manure  pit  and  litter  car- 
rier; silo;  dairy  house  and  equipment. 
Including  cream  separator,  power  churn, 
butter  worker,  etc;  workshop,  with 
tools;  better  fences;  manure  spreader; 
gasoline  engine,  etc.  We  farmers  must 
plan  for  greater  efficiency  and  the  saving 
of  labor  must  receive  first  consideration. 

S.  M.  T.,  Chester,  Pa.  —  The  labor 
problem  in  localities  close  to  the  large 
cities  presents  many  serious  moments 
to  the  farmers  so  located.  Men  are  be- 
ing sought  for  the  munitions  plants  and 
are  paid  enormous  wages,  which  the 
farmer  cannot  hope  to  meet.  Ordinary 
team  drivers  are  getting  $3  per  day  of 
nine  hours,  so  that  there  is  little  left  for 
the  farmer.  We  are  paying  one  man 
•$2.50  per  day  of  nine  hours  and  another 
$40  per  month  with  house  rent,  garden 
and  milk  thrown  in. 

We  like  to  have  a  steady  man  by  the 
month  and  then  hire  one  or  two  by  the 
day,  but  now  we  take  what  we  can  get 
and  keep  them  as  long  as  we  can.  Our 
present  monthly  man  we  hare  had  five 
years.  Because  of  the  labor  scarcity 
and  other  conditions  we  hare  pold  a  part 
of  the  farm,  keeping  only  enough  for 
us  to  work  ourselves  In  case  we  should 
have  to  be  without  men  for  any  length 
of  time.    We  have  all  kinds  of  machln- 


E.  J.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. —Unless 
the  farm  Is  quite  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide work  all  the  year  around  for  the 
hired  man,  it  is  certainly  much  cheaper 
In  this  section  to  hire  by  the  day  than 
by  the  month.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
labor  of  any  kind,  but  at  the  prices  per 
month  that  the  average  farmer  can  af- 
ford to  pay  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  competent  man.  Last  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  prices  offered  In  muni- 
tion and  other  factories,  farm  help  was 
very  scarce.  This  year,  from  present  in- 
dications, conditions  will  likely  be  worse. 
Prices  per  day,  last  year,  in  this  locality 
were  $1.50  with  board,  but  it  was  almost 
Impossible  to  get  any  one. 

The  greatest  help  we  have  found  here 
is  in  using  machinery  instead  of  men 
wherever  possible.  The  gasoline  engine 
has  been  the  greatest  help,  combined 
with  the  best  machinery  we  can  buy  for 
the  various  operations.  If  I  bad  a  farm 
of  size  large  enough  to  warrant  it  I 
would  Invest  in  a  farm  tractor;  and  I 
believe  the  day  will  shortly  be  here 
when  their  price  will  be  reduced  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  owner  of  even  the 
small  farm  will  find  it  economy  to  pur- 
chase one.  Next  to  the  gasoline  engine 
I  place  the  milking  machln^^.  in  saving 
man  labor.  All  in  all,  I  feel  that  ma- 
chinery  is  the  only  solution  that  the 
farmer  today  can  find  for  the  labor  prob- 
lem,  and  that  the  sooner  he  recognizes 
it  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

P.    H.    T.,    Peace   Dale,    B    I.— As   a 

farmer  who  has  grown  up  with  the  busi- 
ness, the  labor  question  proves  quite  a 
puzzle  to  me.  Every  nationality  seems 
to  have  had  their  day.  Twenty  years 
ago  nearly  every  farmer  had  Swede 
hands.  A  few  years  later  one  could  hard- 
ly find  a  Swede — the  Poles  had  taken 
their  place.  Then  came  the  Irish  and 
for  the  last  eight  years  we  have  employ- 
ed natives  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  called 
by  most  people  Portuguese.  >Vhen  they 
come  In  green  to  this  country  we  can  get 
them  for  about  $22  per  month  and  bed 
and  l>oard.  After  being  here  a  year  they 
get  about  $30  per  month.  We  keep  this 
kind  of  help  about  seven  months,  from 
March  to  October.  We  employ  about 
three  experienced  farm  hands  the  year 
round.  They  get  about  $45  per  month; 
sometimes  we  may  get  them  for  a  little 
less  but  not  very  often.  We  find  It 
much  better  to  hire  by  the  month  than 
by  the  day;  it  saves  the  time  of  always 
hunting  up  some  one;  besides,  when  you 
have  a  month  hand  he  can  find  some^ 
thing  to  do  to  earn  his  wages  and  you 
have  him  for  a  time  of  profit.  Although 
sometimes  In  the  rush  season  we  employ 
a  fe-w  day  hands  which  We  pay  $1.75  per 
day.  I  remember  years  ago  when  de- 
pending on  day  labor  I  put  In  a  large 
piece  to  carrots  and  I  wais  figuring  quite 
a  bit  on  them,  but  when  it  came  time 
to  weed  them  I  couldn't  find  a  soul  to 
help  me  for  love  or  money.  So  my  time, 
seed  and  fertilizer  were  thrown  away. 
I  have  a  seed  drill  and  wheel  hoe  for  my 
garden.  They  will  do  the  work  of  ten 
men  at  planting  and  hoeing  between  the 
rows. 

A.  B.  H.,  Green  Mills,  Pa.— We  feel 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  $3  per  day 
01"  nine  hours  all  through  the  summer 
for  extra  men,  so  we  are  going  to  de- 
pt-nd  more  on  live  stock  than  we  have 
l>efore.  Our  section  Is  seriously  affected 
by  the  demands  for  labor  from  the 
munitions  plants  only  a  short  distance 
away,  and  if  we  do  not  guarantee  steady 
work  we  cannot  get  the  extra  men  for 
even  the  high  rate  they  are  asking.  We 
Intend  to  handle  our  work  as  best  we 
can,  my  son  and  I,  but  will  make  use  of 
all  the  improved  machinery  possible.  We 
are  counting  on  getting  a  number  of 
young  or  dry  stock  and  allowing  them 
to  pasture  a  couple  of  fields  which  we 
had  hoped  to  plant.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
we  figure  will  sell  high  this  fall  and  pos- 
sibly we  will  make  as  much  this  way  as 
if  we  tried  to  plant  more  tkan  we  can 
properly  care  for. 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  fo  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 

Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 

In  Maintaining  Needed 

Grain  Production. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  In  Canada  in  no  Kf  a  that 
as'an  Inducement  to  Bcciire  atx>ncc  the  neceHsur  Iki, 
required,  Canada  will  «!▼«  on«  hundred  unl 
•Ixty  acre*  ofland  ft-«e  «■  »  hoineat«>Ad  and 

altow  the  farm  laborer,  who  flies  on  land,  to  Bii>1y  tht 
time  he  Is  working  for  other  farmers  aa  rf  Hioenci 
duties  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived  on  the  Ihiki  h« 
bad  applied  for.  This  offer  made  only  to  m« 
working  on  Canadian  farms  for  at  leant  0  mnnthi 
during  1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of  actiial 
residence  to  2  years  instead  of  8  years,  as  nndw 
usual  conditions.  This  appeal  fo£  farm  help  it  |q 
no  way  connected  with  enlistment  for  iniliury 
service  but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to  in. 
crease  agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opii..rtm». 
Ity  to  earn  good  wages  while  securing  a  farm. 
Canadian  Government  will  pay  all  fare  ov<  r  nnt 
cent  per  mile  from  8t.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  <iiiia(llM 
(destination.  Information  as  to  low  railway  ratei, 
etc.,  may  tte  had  on  application  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

Canadian  Governmant  Agant 
210  North  Third  St.,  Harrlsburg,  Pa, 
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732-740  Woodwawi  Bld«.,  WaAington   D.  C- 

Our  Barter  G>luinn 

This  column  Is  for  our  Bobacrtbers  only— no  Real 
■sute  Agenta.  Dealers  or  Maanfactnrers.  *  crats  r^' 
word:  no  advertisement  less  than  60  cenu. 


I>«ir«  Maple  Symp  per  gallon  fl.lS.  ^ogar  in  8  or  if 
*■  lb.  palls  I5c.  Sugar  In  1  lb.  cakes  15e.  Albkkt 
PiaHBB,  Rnpert.  Vh 

8B«lsw»r«  Airasa  for  sale.  IM  arres  well  hullt 
profitable  farm  |7.vm.OO:  IM  acres,  crmy  buildinp> 
plenty  fmlt  lanon.flO:  loi  acrw  new  hnlldlnc*.  Hoe  plar* 
14000.00.     Mathias  IIarv,  Greenwood.  Del. 


XW,  u  tha  farm  wooMn's  010*  dapartiBaBt-/or  tbam  and  by  them.  It  is  davatad  to  the  Ascossmmi  of 
lopict  of  svaryday  int^est  to  the  woman  of  the  farm  family.  Tba  Practical  Farmar  invite*  and 
Mpectt— you  not  onb  to  wnte  yow  expeneaces  oft  the  topics  under  discuMion  but  also  to  propose 
IODIC*  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  wUl  be  awarded  a  prixe  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fiitj  .euts.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


^^^    ]r^ — During  the  hat  weather  what  kind 

*  (,f  a  stove  do  jrou  uae  for  cooking  and  where 
is  It  located?  How  do  you  get  hot  water? 
What  have  you  found  the  best  way  to  keep 
a  stove  polished?  Tell  us  in  not  over  2r>0 
words  any  unusual  arrangements  you  have 
for  doing  summer  cooking. 

jj,j,.j;  1. — For  home  canning  do  you  prefer  tin 
or  >;la88  jars,  and  why?  What  things  out 
of  vour  own  garden  da  you  can?  How 
lar^e  is  yo«r  family  and  how  many  quarts 
do  you  can  each  year  for  home  use?  Tell 
D^:  yonr  method  of  canning  one  particular 
thing. 

Jvnf;  15. — How  do  you  dispose  of  the  spring 
Kxkerels?  Do  you  sell  all  your  males  or 
take  them  away  from  the  hens  now  that 
the  batching  season  is  over?  What  Is  the 
beot  way  to  kill  a  chicken?  Do  you  make 
anv  use  of  the  feathers?  Tell  us  of  any 
other  way  7011  begin  about  this  time  to  reap 
the   reward  of   early   hatching. 


C«t  year  comtrihution  in  martv  If  it  dot  not 
rtaeh  u$  at  Imati  18  day  bmforo  tho  datm  of 
ii$u«.  it  wiU  b»  too  latom 

How  do  jrott  overcome  or  lighten  the 
burdens  of  honaecleening  7 

Mrs.  B.  O.  P.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— The 

Femiannual  cleaning  used  to  be  a  great 
liiKal)oo  to  me,  and  would  be  now  If  it 
really  was  a  semi-annual  affair.  But  I 
have  reorganized  my  household  furnish- 
ing and  equipments  until  the  annual  or 
semiannual  cleanings  are  very  light 
tasks — meaning  only  papering  or  paint- 
ing and  similar  fundamental  operations 
that  are  soon  done.  Other  cleaning 
operations  are  done  at  frequent  inter- 
vals as  they  need  doing  in  the  course 
of  dally  life.  This  change  in  methods 
was  brought  about  first  by  discarding 
all  carpets,  using  rugs  instead,  that  are 
easily  taken  up  or  moved  about  without 
upsetting  all  the  orderly  arrangements 
0;  the  room  or  house.  Borders  about  the 
rugs  are  either  painted,  varnished  or  of 
some  washable  material  lil^e  wood 
linoleum.  A  vacuum  cleaner  and  fre- 
quent periodical  attention  keeps  the 
lloors  of  the  whole  house  In  good  condi- 
tion. I  consider  this  the  main  item  in 
house  cleaning. 

Then  my  walls  receive  dlffer«it  atten- 
tion nowadays.  In  the  living  rooms  and 
bed  rooms  I  use  paper  of  a  good  quality, 
and  find  it  saves  much  labor  and  is 
cheaper  in  the  end.  Careful  use  of  fly 
screen,  etc.,  keeps  them  in  good  condi- 
tion for  four  years'  use,  usually.  For 
the  kitchen  I  use  only  varnished  tile 
papers,  with  white  oilcloth  where  much 
!^ pattering  is  apt  to  occur;  also  white 
f  ilcloth  on  pantry  and  cupboard  shelves. 
M\  these  surfaces  are  washed  off  with 
a  .soft  cloth  quite  frequently. 

Then  I  have  discarded  all  lace  cur- 
tains. I  use  only  soft  marquisettes, 
r.iadras  or  scrims  that  can  be  washed 
ind  ironed  quickly,  with  no  starch,  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  have  fresh  curtains 
I  ack  In  their  place  In  a  few  hours  time. 

I  try  to  keep  old-  clothing,  old  books, 
papers,  magazines  and  rubbish  general- 
ly from  collecting  In  store  rooms  and 
<  losets,  shelves  and  bureaus  and  this 
impllfles  the  cleaning  of  these  places. 
And  then  I  try  to  do  my  cleaning  early, 
wth  the  first  warm,  sunny  days,  so  that 
"vhen  real  spring  comes  I  am  ready  to 
t  njoy  it,  to  make  garden,  to  fuss  with 
'^hlckens,  attend  to  my  flowers  and  take 
a  few  trips  as  opportunity  offers. 

E.  8.,  Hepburn ville,  Pa. — The  great- 
'  >^t  help  for  house  cleaning  I  have  found 
1^  the  vacuum  sweeper.  This  is  used 
'laily  in  the  living  rooms  and  weekly  in 
the  bed  rooms,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
I  ecessity  of  taking  up  carpets  semJ- 
•'^nnually.  Before  beginning  bouse  clean- 
ing be  sure  you  have  on  hand  plenty  of 
'  loths  for  mops  and  dusters,  tacks,  nails, 
hammers,  carpet  thread,  brooms,  am- 
monia and  paint  and  varnish  is  neres- 
pary.  so  that  you  need  not  stop  while 
^ome  one  goes  to  the  store  for  essentials. 
The  oiled  mop  and  oiled  dusters  help  In 
keeping  the  dust  down.  Household  amr 
monia  is  used  in  water  for  cleaning 
woodwork  and  windows.  For  polishing 
furniture  piK  2  tablespoonfuls  of  olive 
oil  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  wring  cloth 
from  this  and  go  over  furniture;  polish 
while  damp  with  dry  cloth.  Closets, 
cupboards  and  boxes  are  cleaned  at  odd 
times  before  the  grand  upheaval.  Go 
over  cloeet  floorg  with  turpentine  rmg 


after  cleaning  for  moths.  Clean  one 
room  at  a  time  and  set  In  order  before 
doing  another.  Do  not  have  the  whole 
house  upside  down  because  It  is  house 
cleaning  time.  Fly  swatter,  fly  poison 
and  fly  paper  used  religiously  during 
spring,  summer  and  fall  will  lessen 
labor  and  house  cleaning. 


E.  J.  H.,  Milan,  Pa.— I  like  to  do  my 
house  cleaning  early,  and  begin  with 
the  writing  desk,  bookcase,  sideboard, 
cupboards  and  drawers.  When  ready  to 
clean  the  rooms  a  dustless  dustcloth 
fastened  over  a  light  broom,  making 
quick  work  of  cleaning  walls  and  ceil- 
ing. With  a  good  vacuum  cleaner  mat- 
tresses and  upholstered  furniture,  as 
well  as  carpets,  can  be  cleaned  much 
easier  and  will  be  much  cleaner  than 
when  taken  out  of  doors  and  beaten. 
For  the  doors  and  windows  I  have  a 
mop-stick  that  will  hold  either  mop  or 
brush.  I  use  the  brush  first,  dipping  it 
in  a  pail  of  hot  suds  and  scrubbing  any- 
thing that  needs  it  from  ceiling  to  floor, 
without  having  to  climb  up  or  stoop 
down.  When  through  with  the  brush  I 
use  a  soft  mop  with  a  pail  of  clean 
water  and  a  mop  wringer.  I  wring  out 
the  mop  and  wipe  off  any  soapy  water 
that  has  been  left  by  the  brush.  For 
painted  and  varnished  floors  the  triangle 
polishing  mop  with  some  ood  furniture 
polish  both  cleans  and  polishes  and  can 
be  pushed  into  corners  and  under  heavy 
furniture  where  the  ordinary  mop  will 
not  go.  With  good  system  and  the  right 
kind  of  tools  to  work  with  house  clean- 
ing does  not  need  to  be  any  harder  than 
any  other  kind  of  house  work. 


B.  B.,  Wirt,  Ind.  —  House  cleaning 
need  not  be  the  occasion  for  a  domestic 
upheaval  if  one  uses  Judgment  and  fore- 
thought. Fir^t  clean  the  attic  or  store 
room,  to  be  in  readiness  for  discarded 
articles;  also  the  closets  may  be  thor- 
oughly overhauled  on  bad  days  before 
the  real  house  cleaning  begins.  When 
a  room  is  once  dismantled  I  think  it 
best  to  set  it  completely  to  rights  be- 
fore one  commences  on  another,  taking 
each  room  in  turn  In  a  leisurely  manner 
and  not  as  if  the  whole  thing  must  be 
completed  in  a  day.  This  hurry  and 
bustle  and  confusion  is  what  makes  the 
housewife  so  tired  and  discouraged  when 
house  cleaning  is  nearly  but  not  quite 
completed.  I  always  leave  my  kitchen 
until  the  last  and  aim  to  bave  plenty  of 
bread  baked  and  try  to  have  boiled  din- 
ners while  I  am  cleaning.  Before  hang- 
ing away  winter  clothing  It  is  good  to 
hang  it  on  the  clothes  line  in  the  sun 
and  to  brush  it  well  also,  then  store  as 
usual. 

If  I  must  wash  bedding  I  aim  to  get 
it  done  before  the  cleaning  proper  is 
taken  up.  A  little  enamel  applied  to  iron 
beds,  and  some  varnish  to  the  other 
scarred  pieces  of  furniture  works  won- 
ders. Try  using  scrim  curtains  once  In- 
stead of  lace  and  I  feel  sure  you  will 
thank  me  for  the  advice  If  you  must 
wash  your  cu.-talns  yourself. 

Have  plenty  of  clean,  soft  cloths  and 
whatever  supplies  you  need  on  hand  and 
carefully  plan  your  work.  Don't  expect 
to  be  overcome  with  fatigue  and  you 
won't  be. 


Mrs.  B.  B.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — 
My  greatest  comfort  at  house  cleaning 
time,  and  help  in  keeping  the  house  liv- 
able at  all  times,  is  the  floors  we  now 
have.  LAid  by  the  master  himself,  across 
the  old  ones,  they  are  tight  and-  warm 
enough  to  allow  the  use  of  rugs  in  place 
of  carpeta  Hard-woods  are  best,  but 
ours  of  pine  have  taken  a  fine  finish. 
They  are  stained  and  varnished  and  can 
be  cleaned  with  the  prepared  mope  and 
oils  like  hard-wood.  I  waxed  the  old 
walnut  stairway  and  we  use  rubber 
treads  upon  it.  Upstairs  a  border  of 
linoleum  in  the  bed  rooms,  with  9x12 
nigs.  Is  used.  The  hall  is  covered  with 
linoleum  with  a  2-foot  runner  laid  over 
it.  Linoleum  laid  solid  In  the  kitchen, 
a  rag  rug  In  the  dining  room,  with  the 
front  hall  and  sitting  room  floors  waxed, 
and  a  few  small  rugs  scattered  where 
needed,  finish  our  floors.  Our  porches 
are  painted  with  deck  paints.     A  long- 
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The  banker  knows  that  radiator  heating  is  an  asset 

A  loan  made  for  improvements  which  includes  radiator  heating  is  mudi  easier  to 
make  because  the  investment  in  an  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
makes  the  property  so  much  more  valuable  and  adds  immensdy  to  the  happiness 
and  permanency  of  the  family  on  the  farm.  Young  and  old  benefit  by  it.  It  is  • 
larg*  dhrldcnd-peyins  invcetmcat  and  eooa  rraeye  the  fint  coet  in  a  few  veer*.  Radiator  lieat- 
tnc  makaa  aiijr  old  ymvetUf  modem,  healthful,  wooomical  and  in  tha  "A"  daaa  for  atlliaa  or 
renting 

Farm  tucccM  depends  upon  home  comfort 

The  women  follta  ought  to  have  a  | 
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Basement  or  water  pretsure  not  necessary — don*t  wait ! 


of  the  improvcincnt  money  apcot  for  thaic 
comfort.  Themicccaaof  the  farm  dapcnda 
upon  the  health  of  your  wife  and  the  eotn- 
fort  and  convenience  of  your  home.  Yoo 
and  your  family  must  be  comfortable  dor- 
Ina  the  lon«  winter  ■eaaoo  and  tha  raw, 
cUUy  Pall  and  Spring. 
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IDBAL  BoUer  ia  aet  in  cellar,  ilde-room  or  "1>^ 
ia  ueed  for  years.  Put  an  IDBAL  Boiler  and 
AMBRICAN  Radiators  in  your  houM  thia 
year.  Call  up  the  nearest  heating  contrac- 
tor and  ask  him  to  give  you  an  estimate. 
Spend  part  of  the  Bank  loan  for  this  perma- 
nent, economical,  dividend -paying  heating 
outfit.  Thousands  offannaraaay  it's  tha  "best 
In  tha  world." 


0«r  IDBAL  Hot  WMm 
Sspplf  BoiUrt  will  lapply 
plaaty  ol  wara  wMtf  lof 
koMM  asd  atock  al  imall 
coal  o4  lew  dollara  lot  i««l 
lot  a«aa«a. 


A  No.  4-B-W  IDBAL  Bolter  aad  4»  ft.  o4  W-ia 
AMBRICAN  Radiator).  cottla(  Ik*  owao  SSaO. 
war*  «aed  to  k«al  thU  larm  koui*.  At  Ihit  price  tk« 
gooda  caa  b«  bo«ffkt  ol  aav  rcpstaM*.  coapctcat 
Fitter.  Tkla  did  aol  Isclada  cost  ol  labor,  pipe, 
vaifn.  Iralghi.  etc..  wklcS  vary  accordlsg  to  cllmailc 
sad  oikat  cosdtitosa. 


IDBAL  Boiler  tael 
pott  Mil  Ike  air  aad 
coal  t****  **  Is  S 
■todara  (a*  maalla. 
aitractlaff  ALL  Ike 
fcaat  Irots  Ika  ls«L 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  book  (free) 

Our  large  48  page  book  "  Ideal  Heating''  U  full  of  illustrations 
— will  give  you  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
farm  house  heating.  Read  it  through  before  bujring  anjr 
kind  of  a  heating  outfit. 
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WhoA^nts  an  Automobile? 


Who  Wants  A  Piano  or  Watch? 


A  1917  Overland  Automobile,  a  fine  Piano,  Diamond  Ring,  Victrola,  Gold  Wa 
Silver  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Cash,  etc.,  will  be  fjiven  away  in  our  big  Free-for-AlI  ' 
C<»test  to  Deopla  who  aaawcr  this  advrrtisemf  nt.      We  have  already  gtvea  Bwav  almoat 

million  doUars  worth  of  prixea  to  advertise  Tbb  Pi 

■•  asttar  viMrt  tea  

ttva,  fm  tUmi  tiMf 


tchet, 
iWin. 
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THE  Practical  farmer 


handled  brush  for  dusting,  a  mop  bucket 
viUi  wringer  attached,  make  cleaning 
the  "worst  ones"  easy  to  what  I  can 
remember. 

A  word  of  caution:  Use  the  prepared 
cleaners  and  oils  recommended  by  the 
paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  as 
strong  soaps  will  soon  ruin  any  painted 
surface. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  B.,  Blanchard,  Pa.— House 
cleaning  is  unpleasant  work  the  best  .we 
can  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  need  be 
the   nightmare  we  sometimes   make   it. 
In  February  I  start  cleaning  cupboard, 
closets,  drawers  in  bureaus,  buffet,  desk, 
etc.     I  spend  about  one-half  day  a  week 
on  this  work.     Next   I   clean   attic  and 
cellar,  but  do  not  start  the  real  cleaning 
until  the  weather  is  comfortably  warm. 
"With    the   time   consuming   closets    and 
drawers  dlspo.sed  of,  I  take  the  rugs  and 
furniture  out  of  several  rooms  at  ^nce. 
And  this  Is  the  real  time  saver.    When  I 
am  in  the  work  of  dusting  walls  I  do 
both,  and  the  same  with  window  wash- 
ing, floor  scrubbing  and  all  the  various 
operations.      Being   "speeded    up"   on   a 
certain  task  I  save  time  when  I  repeat 
the   same   work,   and   It   does   not   take 
licarly  so  long  to  do  the  two  rooms  to- 
gether as  it  does  to  do  them  separately. 

I  own  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner,  a 
good  equipment  of  wall,  floor  and  other 
brushes,   have   a  self-wringing  mop   fori 


May  1,  19]?. 


the  floors,  and  a  large  chamois  for  wfn- 
dow  washing.  The  'vacuum  cleaner  I 
do  not  use  lor  rugs  at  house  cleaning 
time,  but  it  is  a  great  labor  saver  in 
cleaning   mattresses  and   upholstery. 

To  sum  up,  I  begin  early,  work  sys- 
tematically and  use  the  best  tools  I  can 
afford  for  the  work. 


Mrs.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Hartly,  Del.— The  semi- 
annual house  cleaning  period  is  a  most 
trying    time   on    every    member   of   the 
family.       The     burden,     however,     falls 
heaviest  on  the  mother,  but  if  she  has 
been    quietly    preparing    for   this   event 
it  is  not  so  bad.     Quite  some  time  be- 
fore I  start  to  clean  house  I  buy  what- 
ever paint,  varnish,  paper  or  other  sup- 
plies I  need.     I  have  any  chairs  mended 
that  may  need  a  bolt  or  bottom;  go  over 
the  cupboards,  closets  and  various  draw- 
ers, putting  away  those  things  that  will 
not  be  needed  until  another  season,  and 
looking  over  the  clothing.     I   find  that 
with  the  bureaus  cleaned  up  and  closets 
all  straightened,  that  the  actual  work  of 
cleaning    is    greatly    lessened.       So    by 
cleaning  one  room  at  a  tLne  the  family 
is  much  more  comfortable  and  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  from  colds  for  the 
little  folks,  also  the  one  who  does  the 
work  or  helps  the  hired  worker  is  not 
nearly  so  exhausted  as  when  everything 
Is  left  until  the  actual  time  arrives,  and 
then  there  is  such  a  hustle  and  bustle  to 


accomplish  in  a  day  or  two  that  which 
should  have  been  started  some  time 
previous.  The  vacuum  cleaner  is  a.great 
help  to  the  housewife,  but  we  still  have 
to  clean  house  just  the  same,  and  always 
wlir,  so  look  for  the  easiest  way  every 
time,  and  don't  start  In  on  the  scrubbing 
and  cleaning  while  the  cold  weather 
lasts,  as  it  doesn't  pay. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 


M.  A.  P.,  Newton,  Kan.— I  have  dis- 
covered it  is  poor  economy  to  begin 
house  cleaning  with  an  old,  worn-out 
broom.  An  old  broom  does  more  harm 
to  a  ca/pet  than  a  party  of  dancers  could 
do,  arid  it  requires  three  times  as  much 
bodily  strength,  and  in  buying  a  broom 
I  always  insist  upon  one  of  light  weight 
as  well  as  d  firm  one. 

If  you  need  to  uat  plaster'^of  Paris  for 
stopping  cracks  In  a  wall  or  elsewhere, 
mix  it  with  vinegar  instead  of  water. 
Vinegar  prevents  its  setting  too  quickly 
and  makes  it  easy  of  manipulation. 

In  damp  closets  and  cupboards  gene- 
rating mildew,  a  tray  full  of  quicklime 
will  be  found  to  absorb  the  moisture  and 
render  the  air  pure.  It  is  necessary  to 
renew  the  lime  frdta  time  to  time  as  it 
becomes  fully  slaked. 

I  have  discovered  a  little  kerosene  or 
skim  milk  in  the  water  will  give  a  gloss 
to  the  surface  when  painted  or  stained 
floors  are  wiped  off.  Cloths  made  of 
cheesecloth  leave  no^  llnt^and  are  excel- 
lent for  cleaning  such  ifoora,  and  will 
keep  them  loQking  like  new. 

If  you  will  sprinkle  cloves  on  your 
pantry  shelves  they  will  drive  away 
the  ants. 

A  painter  once  told  me  how  to  clean 
paint.  Get  some  painter's  size  and  dis- 
solve it  in  hot  water.  Apply  it  with  a 
soft  cloth  and  the  dirt  will  disappear 
like  magic  and  the  paint  will  be  much 
improved. 

To  clean  oilcloth  it  should  be  wiped 
perfectly  dry  as  it  is  washed.  Use  very 
little  soap.  I  use  a  good  brush  and  a 
piece  of  dry  flannel,  which  makes  it  look 
like  new,  especially  tf  a  little  linseed 
oil  is  rubbed  in  after  washing.  I  some- 
times varnish  a  good  piece  of  oilcloth 
which  makes  It  almost  indestructible. 
Vinegar  will  remove  paint  from  window 
glass.  To  clean  out  stove  pipe,  place  a 
piece  of  zinc  on  the  live  coals  In  the 
stove. 


pairs  of  trousers  for  each  waist  Thw 
can  be  used  alternately  and  the  ife  S 
the  suit  is  practically  doubled.  Whpn 
they  become  worn  and  it  is  neces^i-v  t! 
patch  them  the  two  pairs  can  be  aiade 
into  one.  • 

Mrs  L.  C.  B.,  Vh^inia,  asks:  How 
shall  I  dry  peas  for  winter?  is  ther« 
any  special  variety  better  for  thi::  nnr 
pose  than  others?" 

Mrs.  E.  P.  D..  Ohi^tells  us  in  a  '  tt^r 
how  she  cleans  curtains:  "The  laco  .nes 
if  not  too  badly  soiled,  I  place  in  a  Hour 
sack  in  which  I  have  placed  one  cup  of 
white  corn  meal,  one  of  white  flour  and 
one  of  graham;  this  I  moisten  with  gaso 
line  and  shake  thoroughly,  remove  trom 
bag  and  shake  off  particles  adherin '  to 
them."  "' 

— — —^ / 

No  one  truly  appreciates  the  advantage 
of  finished  floors  and  small  rugs  ex  ent 
those  who  have  gone  through  those  «ood 
old  days  of  hair-raising,  carpet-beating 
and  carpet-beating  sessions,  when 
father  and  brother  beat  the  carpets  and 
father  and  mother  labored  with  the  .  ar- 
pet  stretcher  and  tack  hammer.  Let  us 
hope  the  day  of  the  carpet-covered  floor 
is  forever  past. 

Advantages  of  the  small  rug  are  many 
They  are  easy  to  clean  and  are  cleaned  * 
every  week  instead  of  every  iprlng.  They 
are  more  sanitary  than  the  old  carpet 
They  need  not  reach  under  pieces  of 
furniture,  making  cleaning  difficult. 
They  come  in  attractive  designs  and 
colors. 

For  bed  rooms  the  fibre  and  rag  rugs 
are  Ideal  and  very  Inexpensive.  Clean 
Ing  is  much  easier  where  two  or  three 
small  ones  are  used,  instead  of  a  large 
one   which   reaches   under   the   bed. 

The  best  rug  In  the  house  should  go 
In  the  living  room.  It  gets  more  wear 
and  needs  to  be  of  good  material.  Body 
Brussels,  Wilton  velvet  and  velvet  nigs 
are  the  beat.  Axmlnster  does  not  wear 
well.  Two  feet  from  the  wall  is  n*-ar 
enough  for  the  edge  of  rug— leaving 
room  to  set  the  piano  and  other  furni 
ture  on  the  bare  floor. — Nellie  M.  Kill- 
gore,  Colorado  Agrlculturrl  College 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


^J*^'^'  '/.?/'••'*'  Pl'ithps-pln  apron.  Cut  In 
one  Bize.  The  apron  in  cut  la  one  piece  and 
•lips   on   over   the   h«>a(l. 

A    «?*il'7~t !!'""''■''""*'  '*'■♦"''•'      <^^'"t  'n  "•'!♦*'«  2.  4. 

piece   and   the   pattern   provides   for  Bepamte 

— S^T^'T"^'!'*^'*"*/  '''■^''«  <'wt  *n  «•''•«'«  •'»«.  40 
ana    44    inches    bimt    meaRiire.      'Hie    dreBs    In 

*^L.l?.«"®J(*.'*T<?  "'"•  '**"  «  '»«"'*  «"<»  "HHli  endM. 
<«''**T*T". '•'■'"  <*reH8.  Cut  In  bIzob  (;,  8.  10. 
12  and  14  years.  The  dre«B  |h  rut  In  one 
piece  and  the  fronts  are  jciithered  at  the  ahoul- 
ders   underneath   porketH. 

^o**?"?""'^'"'"'""'    *''■•''"'•       ^"t    'l»    "•''PI*    ^*i    to 

f2  Incbea  bust  meuBure.  The  drcBS  cloBea  at 
the  front  an<l  has  a  5  piece  Hkirt 


49'*?,f^}::r^K'''f*'  ^louse.  cut  in  BizcB  36  to 
42  Indies  bust  meamire.  The  blouBc  has 
nuchess  <loK|n^  In  front  and  the  sKes  may 
be  lonj  or  short.  ^ 

H24I.- ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22  to  30 
Inrhes  wal8t  mea.sure.  Skirt  ha«  a  one-pl^-e 
K-athered  skirt  se.tlon  which  Is  Jolninl  to  a 
.Mtraljjht    yoke   with   tucks. 

Na:i«._noys"    suit,      cut   in   sizes  6.   8.    10 

.1  1*°^  ^}  >''?'■?  "^'s  ""'t  consists  of  a 
P''ljn    <:<>«t    and    full    knickerbockers. 

io  ll^"~~^'"*V'''''  *''*''"^-  <'"t  In  sizes  24  to 
.U    Inches    waist    measure.      Tlie    skirt    Is    cut 

a«1^ '*'*'.'''*  ^?'"?   •J""  *  stralKht    lower   ed^e 
...  .     .  •"^I'*'!'*^'"    *''**"'^'      <'»'   *n    »'■'«'«   3«   t<i 
I.:  inches  bust  measure.    Ix>njr  or  short  sleeves 
I  may  be  used  and  the  skirt  Is  cut  In  one  piece 


■ '    -^    •  -■"«  '■••■c  oniii  ,o  iiii,  m  one  piece. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

llluatr.te.  hundred,  of  the  mo«  niactfcJ  l.tvl.Wor*^.^'^"''".  ""  Own  Dre..m.k.r"-which 
tom.k.  .11  kind,  of  B.rm«m.       Thri^uUr  n^c/„f%KT\'"'!7\«"** '^*'" 

••nd  It  po.tp.id  for  5  cent,  or *f  you  wiTCdVr  Tt  ..  .k.       *  ''*l?''  'M°  ""**  *  ^^^P"'  *»"*  ^«  ^"« 

.nn  ..nd  .  copy  of  th.  I.te.?  at  2^cenT.  po.tp:M*     AddreVr*  '  **'"•'"  *"  *''**"•'*  ^ 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


"I  would  like  to  advise  Mrs.  W.  H.  P., 
New  York,  about  her  Panama  hat,"  says 
Mrs.  F.  O.  D.,  of  New  York.  "I  had  a 
beautiful  white  Panama  last  summer, 
but  it  became  very  grimy  and  soiled.  I 
took  a  cake  of  pure  white  soap,  a  new 
stiff  brush  and  a  tub  of  water  and  went 
to  work.  I  didn't  keep  the  hat  in  the 
water  much,  but  I  kept  the  soap  lather 
flying  and  when  I  got  through  I  had  a 
clean  hat.  I  tried  it  on  my  head  so  that 
It  would  not  lose  the  shape  or  shrink.  I 
have  had  good  results  with  hat  dyes 
which  I  purchased  at  the  drug  store.  I 
found  that  you  must  let  the  hat  dry  for 
a  day  or  two  after  applying  the  aolu- 
tion." 

Mrs.  S.  M.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  write-  us: 
"My  husband  wants  to  get  an  automo- 
biie,  primarily  for  pleasure,  but  I  hesi- 
tate to  spend  the  money,  as  we  have  re- 
r^ntly  spent  so  much  for  other  improve- 
ments- Can't  we  hear  from  some  other 
farm  women  through  the  columns  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  how  they  have  solved 
this  problem?  What  uses  do  they  find 
for  a  car  or  is  pleasure  all  they  are  suit- 
for  and  is  that  worth  the  cost?" 

Mrs.  A.  I.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  let- 
ter to  us.  says:  "I  would  like  if  some  of 
the  farm  women  could  tell  me  how  to 
pack  summer-made  butter  so  that  I  can 
keep  it  fresh  and  sweet  for  winter  use 
I  can  make  good  butter  but  do  not  know 
how  to  put  II  away  for  winter.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Mrs.  A.  J.  H.,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mrs.  J.  M.  B.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  sending  Scotch  cake  receipts." 

Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Louisiana,  in  writing  to 
us  about  her  house  cleaning,  sayS:  "I 
make  furniture  polish  by  dissolving 
about  an  ounce  of  bees-wax  in  half  a 
pint  of  turpentine,  and  apply  it  with  a 
flannel  cloth.  The  tough  white  fungus 
which  grows  about  old  hlckcry  logs  is 
the  best  thing  I  ever  used  to  polish  wood- 
work. Just  cut  In  two,  dip  the  cut  sur- 
face in  raw  linseed  oil  and  rub;  it  works 
like  magric." 


MICH    cRADb        r^a   -^  g\, 

WAIL  PAPER  5  fiiOz 
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Buy  Your  Wall  Paper 
At  Factory  Prices 

The  greatMt  wall  paper  bargatDS  In  the 
world— equal  In  beauty  and  appearance  to 
U-oent  and  50-oent  grades.  Have  a  beauti- 
ful borne  at  small  cost— a  home  that  looks 
as  well  Inside  as  a  mansion.  ▲  few  spe- 
olalUes  at  16c.,  aoc.  and  25c.  per  rolL 

Catalog  of  new  deaiKn<i  sent  free 
-write  for  It  today.  Ordern  over** 
Shipped  prepaid  within  300  miles. 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Co. 
a.     UbartjAv*.,      ritubarc,  ra. 
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''It  CosU  More 

But  Goes  Further! 

S^'i*^."-'  °*^  out-of  town  customers,  who  tried  our 
No.  7  CofTce.  wrote  that  while  It  corts  a  little  tuon. 
it  wa«  ciieaper  and  »)etter  In  the  long  run.  because  It** 
coffee  was  needed  to  make  a  cupful. 

REID'S  NO.  7  COFFEE 

/i^r*^! »!!!**«." r*^  differently  from  any  cofhe  sold  m 
^kT^Vi^'*^.  i**!"-  •^."'"  "***''^''*  process  eUmlnatM  ai 
objectionable  features  In  the  berry.  Economical.  t..o 
because  you  get  from  lo  to  1.5  extra  cuna  from  every 
pound.  Threo  pound  paclcaxps  «ent  by  parcel  p««-f 
anywhere  on  recel|H  of  One  Dollar.  Try  It  and  con 
Vince  yourself.    State  whole,  ground  or  piiveruUrf. 

C.  K.  REID  A  CO.,  Inc. 

Hygienic  Coffee  RoaUera 

laaeFiibTtstr— t  Phn>d»iDhi» 


30  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  trora  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  washing 
drags  the  life  out  orvou  by  the 
old  laborious  proceHs.  Hee  how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  A  ZUILL 

8100  E. Water  St..  Syracuae.  N.  Y. 


When    making   jumper   suits    for   the 
small  boy,  Mrs.  B.  suggests  making  two 


SAVE   10    CENTS    A    POUND  USING 


GILLIES 

BROKEN 


CO 


now    WMOltMUII    DIKtCT 

SMALL  and  broken  heann  of 
reKiilar  »V  Coffee.     5  iniundii 
delivered    rr*«  within    300 
mllen,  10  pouDdR  delivered  with- 
in 101)0  mliee.    Hatinfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

cnxiES  corns  co. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 


Trademarks  of  Breeds 


J.  HUGH  McKENNEY 


Of  what  value  are  the  so-called  fancy 
lic'ints,  such  as  color  and  markings? 
jiuiging  from  the  attention  received 
from  breeders,  they  are  evidently  of  im- 
portance. From  an  esthetic  standpoint 
they  are,  of  course,  quite  legitimate  and 
it  is  usually  in  this  respect  that  the 
average  person  views  them.  To  one  not 
veil  versed  in  live  stock  these  present 
the  most  striking  difference  that  dis- 
tinguishes one  from  another.  A  Jersey 
(ow  is  recognized  by  its  fawn  color  and 
dark  muzzle.  A  novice  knows  a  Holstein 
because  of  its  black  and  white  spots,  but 
if  there  is  a  white  belt  around  the  mid- 
dle he  calls  it  a  Dutch  Belted.  Here- 
fords  are  known  by  their  white  faces, 
while  almost  any  cow  of  a  red,  white  or 
roan  coloring  passes  for  a  Short  Horn. 
Doubtless  if  the  white  face  of  a  Hereford 
were  painted  red  to  match  Its  body  there 
would  be  another  addition  made  to  the 
last  named  category.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
ptrienced  stockman  would  rate  other 
characteristics  such  as  conformation, 
shape  of  horns  and  so  forth.  These 
fundamental  differences  are  more  or  less 
marked  in  all  cases,  yet  color  seems 
bound  to  serve  as  a  convenient  and  con- 
spicuous label  for  the  breeds. 


markings  represent  certain  combina- 
tions of  character  which  in  tlie  course  of 
e\olutlon  have  been  developed  for  eco- 
nomic purposes.  That  is,  their  presence 
guarantees  to  a  certain  extent  the  ani- 
mal's capacity  for  producing  milk.  If 
one  is  engaged  in  cow  improvement  sole- 
ly for  his  own  personal  use  as  a  dairy- 
man, the  milk  is  the  thins.  He  is  not 
I'kely  to  ask  her  to  present  a  certificate 
of  character  properly  proportioned  in 
black  and  white.  Having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  her  capacity,  that  is 
enough  for  him.  In  the  case  of  a  breed- 
er, however,  the  situation  is  different. 
He  is  in  the  market  to  sell  stock.  A 
cow  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes  must  not 
only  come  oflficially  recommended,  but, 
like  a  consignment  of  merchandise,  show 
on  her  own  back  the  trade  mark  of  excel- 
lence. With  him  It  might  almost  be  said 
the  trade  mark  is  the  thing. 

The  main  excuse  for  a  trade  mark  is 
to  prevent  fraud.  In  putting  out  his 
brand  of  goods  the  manufacturer  warns 
the  public  to  beware  of  spurious  imita- 
tions and  proffers  the  information  that 
hip  offerings  are  genuine.  This  applies 
Just  as  appropriately  to  the  sale  of  live 
stock,  for  if  an  animal  drops  an  offspring 


would  l)o  polled.  If  crossed  with  a 
Polled  Angus  they  would  not  only  be 
polled,  but  their  body  color  would  be 
biack  instead  of  red,  although  the  white 
face  would  still  be  one  of  the  dominant 
characters. 

Attempts  are  frequently  made  to  de- 
termine the  breeding  of  these  cross- 
breeds as  indicated  by  the  most  promf- 
nent  trade  marks  presented  as  in  the 
case  of  winners  at  our  fat  stmk  shows. 
For  example,  some  may  remember  Chal- 
lenger, the  prize  fat  steer  at  the  Inter- 
national several  years  ago.  He  was 
listed  as  a  grade  Hereford,  his  dam  be^ 
Ing  a  cross-bred  Holstein-Short  Horn 
cow.  He,  himself,  was  blue-gray  in 
<olor,  white-faced  and  polled,  and  great- 
ly resembled  a  Hereford-Angus  cross. 
These  striking  characteristics  of  several 
distinct  breeds  gave  rise  to  some  strong 
claims  and  considerable  discussion  by 
admirers  of  the  breeds  in  question. 


It  must  Imj  rememlwretl,  however,  th^t 
the  breeder's  Job  is  no  sine<-urc  as  it  Is. 
If  led  to  give  more  attention  to  the  trade 
mark  idea  he  is  apt  to  neglect  the  still 
more  important  problems  already  in 
hand,  as  hits  frequently  been  done  in  the 
past.  To  dIsiH'nse  with  the  former  alto 
gether  would  hardly  be  advisable  for  the 
following  reasons:  It  affords  a  conven- 
ient mejins  of  identifying  the  breeds.  It 
is  a  means  of  protection  for  the  purchas- 
er, for,  unfortunately,  some  breeders  are 
dishonest.  It  is  an' aid  to  detecting  mis- 
takes or  unintention.il  crossing  of  breeds. 
A  herd  of  uniformly  and  beautifully 
marked  animals  has  an  esthetic  value 
that  breeders  do  not  care  to  disregard. 
Our  met  hod  of  keeping  records  and  pedl- 
gieos  is  not  yet  sufl!lciently  accurate  and 
complete  to  stand  alone.  While  these 
conditions  exist  theie  is  still  considera- 
ble reason  for  fancy  points  in  utility 
breeds. 


Stockyards  Sales  Prove  Silage  Best 


The  value  of  corn  silage  for  beef  pro- 
duction has  again  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  careful  steer  feeding  experi- 
ments at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Sixty  head  of  cattle  which  they  had 
been    feeding   for    140   days   during    the 


stover  as  roughage.  Ear  com  was  al- 
lowed In  approximately  the  same  amount 
as  secured  in  the  silage  in  I>ot  2  during 
the  first  56  days.  Dfring  the  last  84 
days  it  was  increased  so  as  to  allow  ai^ 
proximately  the  same  amount  as  secured 


Homa«  amd  Hortm  Barnt  at  Fotty  Fmrmta,  Fa. ,  Onm  of  thm  Moat  Extmnaivm  Brmmdmrt  of  RmaUtmroJ  Forchorona  in  thm  Eaat. 
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WatklMtMi  tL.  H-f . 


Kixing  desirable  types  Is  a  complex 
Troblem  In  Itself.  Unless,  therefore,  a 
<*efinite  gain  Is  made  In  securing  useful 
fjualities  the  practical  breeder  is  wast- 
ing his  time  In  going  after  color,  mark- 
ings and  the  like.  If  they  are  of  no  value 
why  should  he  pay  any  attention  to 
them?  Why  not  work  along  those  lines 
that  promise  the  best  monetary  returns 
•ind  let  the  other  things  come  out  as  they 
^vill?  A  tendency  In  this  direction  has 
^een  noticeable  In  recent  years  among 
the  dairy  breeds,  emphasis  being  placed 
f'U  performance  and  greater  latitude  al- 
Irwed  as  to  exact  coloring.  But  while  it 
v.ould  be  folly  for  a  breeder  to  concen- 
t'ate  all  his  energies  in  Ideal  markings, 
ttf  would  still  be  unwise  in  going  to  the 
ether  extreme.  By  preservinp  a  proper 
^  (lance  he  stands  to  be  the  gainer. 

Take  the  Holsteins  as  an  example, 
•'"hey  have  been  in  process  of  develop- 
nient  for — no  one  seems  to  know  how 
long — always  with  the  object  of  milk 
production  in  view.  Gradually  their 
^  haracterlstics  became  fixed  and  no  class 
of  cattle  breed  truer  to  type  and  color. 
It  is  fairly  safe  to  Infer,  then,  that  the 


that  is  decidedly  off  color  we  are  at  once 
suspicious  as  to  the  purity  of  its  breed- 
ing. Suppose,  for  example,  that  Hol- 
btein  cattle  had  no  regular  color  and 
could  be  registered  regardless  of  this  or 
the  kind  of  markings  they  possessed. 
Would  it  not  be  comparatively  easy  for 
an  unscrupulous  breeder  to  sell  a  cross- 
bred calf  as  a  pure-bred?  Then  there  Is 
always  a  danger  of  accidental  or  unin- 
tentional cross-breeding,  and  against 
these  the  standardized  markings  act  as 
a  fairly  effective  check.  Of  course,  the 
trade  marks  of  a  breed  cannot  always  be 
accepted  Implicitly  as  a  guarantee  of 
purity,  for  the  associations  between  it 
and  the  other  .deeper  qualities  may  be 
broken  up.  For  instance,  the  Hereford 
tends  to  transmit  Its  white  face  to  its 
offspring,  to  whatever  it  may  be  bVed, 
so  that  the  cross-bred  offspring  may  bear 
the  Hereford  trade  mark.  In  itte  next 
generation  it  may  come  into  entirely 
new  associations,  and  here  is  the  advan- 
tflge  of  having  a  trade  mark  which  is 
complex.  A  Hereford  crossed  with  a 
Polled  Durham  would  give  offsoring  with 
red    l>odie8   and    white    faces,   but   they 


past  winter,  were  sold  April  16th  on  the 
Pittsburgh  market  and  the  tabulated  re- 
sults will  he  valuable  to  those  Interested 
in  this  class  of  live  stock. 

Five  lots  of  12  cattle  each  were  used 
to  study  the  value  of  different  rations  in 
feeding  medium  weight  cattle  under 
Pennsylvania  conditions.  The  object  in 
shipping  the  cattle  to  Pittsburgh  was  to 
determine  the  shrinkage  in  the  various 
lots  from  the  feed  lot  to  market.  The 
cattle  were  in  transit  about  28  hours; 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  rest  for  36 
hours  before  they  were  sold  and  weighed. 

I>ot  1  received  a  ration  of  corn  silage, 
all  they  would  consume,  supplemented 
with  2  V.J.  pounds  of  cotton  seei  meal  per 
1000  pounds  live  weight  daily  during  the 
first  84  days,  and  3*1.  pounds  during  the 
lost  56  days. 

Ix>t  2  received  com  silage  as  roughage 
during  the  entire  period.  Cotton  seed, 
meal  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  2<v>  pounds 
I)er  1000  pounds  live  weight  dally.  Dur- 
ing the  last  84  days  ear  <ornor  shelled 
corn  was  allowed  In  addition  to  the  <-orn 
silage  and  cotton  seed  meal. 

Lot   3   received    mixed   hay  and   corn 
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by  Lot  2  from  silage  and  the  ear  com 
supplied.  Cotton  seed  meal  was  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  2^^  pounds  per  1000 
pounds  live  weight  daily. 

lx>t  4  received  com  silage  in  such 
amounts  as  they  would  consume  in  one 
hour  morning  and  evening.  During  the 
day  they  had  access  to  shredded  corn 
stover.  Cotton  seed  meal  was  fed  at  the 
rate  of  2'1.  pounds  per  1000  pounds  live 
weight  daily  during  the  first  84  days; 
during  the  last  56  days  It  wa.^!  increased 
to  .^tj  pounds  per  1000  pounds  live 
weight  daily. 

Ix)t  5  received  shot  k  corn,  mixed  hay 
and  cotton  seed  meal  at  the  rate  of  2 '4 
pounds  per  1000  pounds  live  weight 
daily. 

The  feeds  were  all  of  good  quality,  ex- 
cept the  shock  corn  whi«  h  was  fed  to 
I>ot  5,  which  was  not  of  a  high  grade. 

The  results  obtained  in  these  experi- 
ments show  a  very  marked  advantage  In 
favor  of  silage  In  i)eef  production.  The 
two  lots  of  cattle.  lx)t  1  and  Lot  4.  of  12 
cattle  each,  receiving  no  corn  except  that 
secured  from  silage,  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  8.08  pounds  per  head  diir- 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


h:'.ri(Ili(|  f)nisli  for  dusfinK.  a  mop  luicknt 
villi  wririK'M  attached,  make  cleaning 
thf  "uorst  ono.s*  easy  to  wha*  1  can 
jcmcinber, 

A  word  of  caution:  TT5?e  tho  propaifu 
cleaners  and  oils  recommended  by  the 
paint  and  varnish  nianufactnrers,  as 
stiong  soaps  will  soon  ruiu  any  painted 
Kiiifaie. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  B.,  Blanchard,  Pa.— House 
cleaning  is  unpleasant  work  the  best  -we 
can   do.   but  I  do   not  think  it  need   be 
the    nightmare   we   sometimes   make   it. 
In  February   I  start  ch-aning  cupboard, 
closets,  drawers  in  bureaus,  buffet,  desk, 
etc.     I  spend  about  one-half  day  a  week 
on   this   work.     Next   I   dean   attic   and 
cellar,  but  do  not  start  the  real  cleaning 
until  the  weather  is  comfortably  warm. 
With    the    time    consuming   closets    and 
drawers  <lis|)osed  of.  I  take  the  rugs  and 
furniture  out  of  several  rooms  at  once. 
And  this  is  the  real  time  saver.     When  I 
am   in   the  work  of  dusting  walls   L  do 
l)oth,  and  the  same  with  window  wash- 
ing, floer  scrubbing  and  all   i:he  various 
operations.      Deing   "speeded    up"   on   a 
certain  task  I  save  time  when  I  repeat 
the   same    work,    and    it   does    not   take 
iiearly  so  long  to  do  the  two  rooms  to 
gether  as  it  does  to  do  them  separately. 

I  own  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner,  a 
K«'od  equipment  of  wall,  floor  and  other 
brushes,   have   a   self-wringing  mop   for 
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the  floors,  and  a  large  chamois  for  wfn- 

j  dow    washing.      The   vacuum    cleaner    I 

do  not   use   lor   rugs  at   house  cleaning 

I  t<r^c,  but   it  Is  a  great   labor  saver   in 

cleaning   mattresses  and   upholstery. 

To  sum  up.  I  begin  early,  work  sys- 
tematically and  use  the  best  tools  I  can 
atTord  lor  the  work. 

Mrs.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Hartly,  Del.— The  semi- 
annual  house  cleaning  period  is  a  most 
trying    time    on    every    member    of   the 
family.       The     burden,     however,     falls 
heaviest  on  the  mother,  but  if  she  has 
been    quietly    preparing    for    this   event 
it  is  not  so  bad.     Quite  some  time  be- 
fore I  start  to  clean  house  I  buy  what- 
ever paint,  varnish,  paper  or  other  sup- 
plies I  need.     I  have  any  chairs  mended 
that  may  need  a  bolt  or  bottom;  go  over 
the  cupljoards,  closets  and  various  draw- 
ers, putting  away  those  things  that  will 
not  be  needed  until  another  season,  and 
looking  over  the  clothing.     I  find  that 
with  the  bureaus  cleaned  up  and  closets 
all  straightened,  that  the  actual  work  of 
cleaning    is    greatly    lessened.       So    by 
cleaning  one  room  at  a  tine  the  family 
is  much  more  comfortable  and  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  from  colds  for  the 
little  folks,  also  the  one  who  does  the 
work  or  helps  the  hired  worker  is  not 
nearly  so  exhausted  as  when  everything 
is  left  until  the  actual  time  arrives,  and 
then  there  is  such  a  hustle  and  bustle  to 
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accomplish  in  a  day  or  two  that  which 
should  have  been  started  some  time 
previous.  The  vacuum  cleaner  is  a  great 
help  to  the  housewife,  but  we  still  have 
to  clean  house  just  the  same,  and  always 
wilT,  so  look  for  the  easiest  way  every 
time,  and  don't  start  In  on  the  scrubbing 
and  cleaning  while  the  cold  weather 
lasts,  as  it  doesn't  pay. 

M.  A.  P.,  Newton,  Kan. — I  have  dis- 
covered it  is  poor  economy  to  begin 
house  cleaning  with  an  old,  worn-out 
broom.  An  old  broom  does  more  harm 
to  a  carpet  than  a  party  of  dancers  could 
do,  and  it  requires  three  times  as  much 
bodily  strength,  and  in  buying  a  broom 
I  always  insist  upon  one  of  light  weight 
as  well  as  a  firm  one. 

If  you  need  to  u^  plaster'of  Paris  for 
stopping  cracks  In  a  wall  or  elsewhere, 
mix  it  with  vinegar  instead  of  water.' 
Vinegar  prevents  its  setting  too  quickly 
and  makes  it  easy  of  manipulation. 

In  damp  closets  and  cupboards  gene- 
rating mildew,  a  tray  full  of  quicklime 
will  be  found  to  absorb  the  moisture  and 
render  the  air  pure.  It  is  necessary  to 
renew  the  lime  froln  time  to  time  as  It 
becomes   fully  slaked. 

I  have  discovered  a  little  kerosene  or 
skim  milk  in  the  water  will  give  a  gloss 
to  the  surface  when  painted  or  stained 
floors  are  wiped  off.  Cloths  made  of 
cheesecloth  leave  na  lint  and  are  excel- 
lent for  cleaning  such  floors,  and  will 
keep  them  logking  like  new. 

If  you  will  sprinkle  cloves  on  your 
pantry  shelves  they  will  drive  away 
the  ants. 

A  painter  once  told  me  how  to  clean 
paint.  Get  some  painter's  size  and  dis- 
solve it  in  hot  water.  Apply  it  with  a 
soft  cloth  and  the  dirt  will  disappear 
like  magic  and  the  paint  will  be  much 
improved. 

To  clean  oilcloth  it  should  be  wiped 
perfectly  dry  as  it  is  washed.  Use  very 
little  soap.  I  use  a  good  brush  and  a 
piece  of  dry  flannel,  which  makes  it  look 
like  new.  especially  If  a  little  linseed 
oil  is  rubbed  in  after  washing.  I  some- 
times varnish  a  good  piece  of  oilcloth 
which  makes  it  almost  indestructible. 
Vinegar  will  remove  paint  from  window 
glass.  To  clean  out  stove  pipe,  place  a 
piece  of  zinc  on  the  live  coals  in  the 
stove. 


pairs  of  trousers  for  each  waist  ihw 
can  be  used  alternately  and  the  f,>  Z 
the  suit  is  practically  doubled  vhZ 
they  become  worn  and  it  is  nece<^  •  v  tn 
patch  them  the  two  pairs  can  b.'  uad! 
into   one."  •  '^^^ 

Mrs  L.  C.  B.,  Vh^inia,  asks  liow 
shall  I  dry  peas  for  winter?  is  thZ 
any  special  variety  better  for  thi  i,„r 
pose  than  others?"  " 

Mrs  E.  P.  D.,  OhkTtells  us  in  a  '  ttpr 
how  she  cleans  curtains:  "The  lace  nm 
if  not  too  badly  soiled,  I  place  in  a  Hour 
sack  in  which  I  have  placed  one  (in,  of 
white  corn  meal,  one  of  white  flour  tad 
one  of  graham ;  this  I  moisten  with  gaso 
line  and  shake  thoroughly,  remove  from 
bag  and  shake  off  particles  adherip  '  tn 
them."  '^ 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


«..  "f  '.',''"'■•'*  <•''>» '>*'«-pin  npron.  Cut  In 
OH'  siz...  '11,,.  npiun  i.4  out  la  one  piece  aid 
Riips   on   ov.T   ilu>  |„..i,l.  ' 

«2«|.--ri,ii,|,vtrM  rtn.s.s.  Cut  In  «iz,.K  :;.  4. 
6,  8  and  lo  y,...rs.  Tli.»  dr.-.n  Ih  <iit  in  .mu' 
plPCf   nnd    the    pattora    pn.vldos    for  Hepnnit^ 

-  !!l*T".*T^'i""*''**  'Iross.  rut  in  rI/,«.s  •Mi.  40 
ana    44    In.lios    bust    m.'nsmo.       Tli».    drcHS    in 

*^"L.l",.l'"*'.1''''."':  "'"•  •'"'*  "  '»•■'<  «"<»  f'J'^lt  puds. 
i«  .'~    '''"'^     dr.'ss.      Till    in   siy...s   i\,  H,    lO 

12  nnd  14  yiars.  riic  dr.srt  Ih  cut  in  one 
plpoe  nnd  the  fr-.nt.s  nro  trjith.rcd  at  the  shoul- 
dprs    UTidrnicath    pit(k<'t.s. 

An**?'^\* — ''«'•'••«'  "Ircss.  Cut  in  nizeR  .?rt  to 
42  inchoR  bust  moasun-.  Tht»  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  ban  a  .'» jdcce  st<irt 


^^6 


'I  would  like  to  advise  Mrs.  W  H.  P., 
New  York,  about  her  Panama  hat."  says 
Mrs.  F.  O.  D.,  of  New  York.  "I  had  a 
beautiful  white  Panama  last  summer, 
but  it  became  very  grimy  and  soiled.  I 
took  a  cake  of  pure  white  soap,  a  new 
stiff  brush  and  a  tub  of  water  and  went 
to  work.  I  didn't  keep  the  hat  in  the 
water  much,  but  I  kept  the  soap  lather 
flying  and  when  I  got  through  I  had  a 
clean  hat.  I  tried  it  on  my  head  so  that 
it  would  not  lose  the  shape  or  shrink.  I 
have  had  good  results  with  hat  dyes 
which  I  purchased  at  the  drug  store.  I 
found  that  you  must  let  the  hat  dry  for 
a  day  or  two  after  applying  the  solu- 
tion." 

Mrs.  S.  M.  F.,  Pennsylvania,  write-  us: 
"My  husband  wants  to  get  an  automo- 
bile, primarily  for  pleasure,  but  I  hesi- 
tate to  spend  the  money,  as  we  have  re- 
rently  spent  so  much  for  other  Improve- 
ments* Can't  we  hear  from  some  other 
farm  women  through  the  columns  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  how  they  have  solved 
this  problem?  What  uses  do  they  find 
for  a  car  or  is  pleasure  all  they  are  suit- 
for  and  is  that  worth  the  cost?" 


No  one  truly  appreciates  the  advaii;age 
of  finished  floors  and  small  rugs  e.\  .^pt 
those  who  have  gone  through  those  ^ood 
old  days  of  hair-raising.  carpet-beaMng 
and  carpet-beating  sessions,  wlien 
father  and  brother  beat  the  carpets  md 
father  and  mother  labored  with  the  ,  ar- 
pet  stretcher  and  tack  hammer.  Let  us 
hope  the  day  of  the  carpet-covered  tloor 
Is  forever  past. 

Advantages  of  the  small  rug  are  many 
They  are  easy  to  clean  and  are  cleuiied  * 
every  week  instead  of  every  ipring.  Tiiey 
are  more  sanitary  than  the  old  carpet 
They  need  not  reach  under  piece.^  of 
furniture,  making  cleaning  difficult 
They  come  in  attractive  designs  and 
colors. 

For  l>ed  rooms  the  fibre  and  rag  nigs 
are  ideal  and  very  inexpensive.  Clean- 
ing is  much  easier  where  two  or  three 
small  ones  are  used,  instead  of  a  large 
one   which   reaches   under  the   bed. 

The  best  rug  In  the  house  should  go 
in  the  living  room.  It  gets  more  wear 
and  needs  to  be  of  good  material.  Body 
Brussels,  Wilton  velvet  and  velvet  rugs 
are  the  best.  Axminster  does  not  wear 
well.  Two  feet  from  the  wall  Is  near 
enough  for  the  edge  of  rug— leaving 
room  to  set  the  piano  and  other  furni 
ture  on  the  bare  floor. — Nellie  M  Kill- 
gore,  Colorado  Agriculturri  College. 


MIOH     GRADE  f^&    -^  r\ 

WALL  PAPER  5  «10j.,^ 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  TODAY 


Buy  Yotir  Wall  Paper 
At  Factory  Prices 

Tne  greatent  wall  paper  ^>arsaln9  in  the 
world -equttl  In  bemxitj  and  appearance  to 
25-cent  and  50-cent  grades.  Have  a  beauti- 
ful home  at  small  cost— a  home  that  loolcs 
as  well  inside  as  a  mansion.  ▲  few  spe- 
cialties at  l.*ic..  20c.  and  25c.  per  rolL 

Catalog  of  new  desli;n<t  sent  free 
-write  for  It  tmlay.  Orders  i.verM 
■hipped  prepaid  within  3oo  miles. 

Independent  Wall  Pap«r  Co. 
Dspt.  G.     Llb«rt7  At...      rttubarc.  Pa. 


»u<  h.  ss  <l.,.s  np  la  front  and  the  sh-eves  may 

Nan.      I,:i,!i,.s-  Kkirt.     Cut  In  ««l7,ea  22  to  ."^O 
inrhes  w.iist    m..:isiiio.      .Skirt  Ji.is  .1    ..ne-nloce 

jrntli.re.l    skirt    tlon    whkli    Ih  jolniMi    to   a 

stniiKht    yok.'    with    turks. 

Ha;»«.-    Ilnys-     8Uit.        Cut     in     Rlzng    0.     S.     10 

1-    and    U    yrnrs.       nus    miit    «Mm.sl8ts    of    a 
plain    , on t    and    full    knUkorbock.Ms 

•».>    I      .       '"'"V'""'    '*^^^*-      <'"^    'n    slJiPf*   li4    to 
.y    indies    waist    measure.       'Hio    skirt    Is    cut 

"J.y««'''''.'''J.""!    'l'""   '^   stralKl.t    lower   edk'e 
8.4««.^Lndies'    dre.<?.s.      Cut    in    sizes    ;{r,    to 
»-  Indies  bu.Ht  measure.    Ix>nR  <>r  short  sleeves 
may  Ih*  used  and  the  skirt  is  cut  In  one  piece 


———— ._ •  .......   ...  .  .<«.   >u  xiic   iiifi'e. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

lllu.tr.te.  hundreds  of  the  most  practfcn  »t7l«  fo^l  ^°""'"  ""  Own  Dres.maker"-which 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garmemr  The  r*2u?ar  «^^  V'.^kT'v'"'?"**  ■"**  children,  and  tells  how 
•end  it  postpaid  for  5  fentToMf  yoT.  wiU  o^ier  Tt  .t  th.*^''  *"'."''  '*  ]?  ""*'  "  '"''^y-  ^"»  ^*  ^*» 
Win  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  ot  /cenTs  po.,p*„V?     VddresT*  **"*  "  "*•"""  *'  *''**"'**  ^« 
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Mrs.  A.  I.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  let- 
ter to  us.  says:  "I  would  like  if  some  of 
the  farm  women  could  tell  me  how  to 
pack  summer-made  butter  so  that  I  can 
keep  it  fresh  and  sweet  for  winter  use. 
I  can  make  good  butter  but  do  not  know 
how  to  put  It  away  for  winter.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Mrs.  A.  J.  H.,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mrs.  J.  M.  B.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  sending  Scotch  cake  receipts." 

Mrs.  S.  M.  .1.,  Louisiana,  in  writing  to 
us  about  her  house  cleaning,  says:  "I 
make  furniture  polish  by  dissolving 
about  an  oun<e  of  bees-wax  in  half  a 
pint  of  turpentine,  and  apply  it  with  a 
flannel  cloth.  The  tough  white  fungus 
which  grows  about  old  hickcrv  logs  is 
the  best  thing  I  ever  used  to  polish  wood- 
work. Ju.st  cut  in  two.  dip  the  cut  sur- 
face in  raw  linseed  oil  and  rub;  it  works 
like  magic." 

When    making   jumper    suits    for    the 
small  boy,  Mrs.  B.  suggests  maklrg  two 


"It  CosU  More 

But  Goe«  Further!" 

One  of  our  new  out-of  town  customers,  who  tried  ojr 
ISO.  7  Coffee,  wrote  that  while  it  costs  a  little  more, 
It  was  clieaper  and  lK>tter  In  the  long  run.  because  Iw^ 
colTee  wa.s  nee<led  to  make  a  cupful. 

REID'S  NO.  7  COFFEE 

Roasted  and  cured  dUTerently  from  any  coffee  soM  ifi 

«kL,V.^  **i.  ^^i**!"-  ^."'"  •*'*"'■•"*  process  eliminates  a.i 
objectionable  features  in  the  l)errv.  Economical  t.-o 
because  you  get  from  10  to  1.5  extra  cum  from  every 
pound.  Three  pound  packanes  sent  by  parcel  po^f 
anywhere  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Try  It  and  con 
Vlnce  yourself.     Staff  uHolf.  ground  or  pdlvrrix^. 

C  K.  REID  &  CO..  Inc. 

Hygienic  Coffa*  Roasters 
laae  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia 


:10  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Waalier  takes  vou 
away  from  wa-shboard  driide- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborlouH  process.  !^ee' how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Informatlou. 

DODGE  A  ZUILL 

8100  E.  Water  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


SAVE    10    CENTS    A    POUND   USING 


GILLIES 

BROKEN 


COFFE 


FROM    WHOLESALER    DIRECT 

SMALL  and  broken  hean«  of 
rpciilnr  .TV  Coffee.     .■!  pounds 
delivered    rrr*  withm    .'JOO 
miles,  10  pounds  delivered  with- 
in 1«K)0  miles.    Satisfaction  guar- 
ant«>«><l  OT  iii'inpy  rpfunded. 

ciuiEs  corriE  co..  m-m  watimifltM  si"i« 

KsUbliah«l  T7  TMri 


!!»•■  ar  6r«ai 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 


Trademarks  of  Breeds 


J.  HUCH  McKENNEY 


Of  what  value  are  the  so-called  fancy 
iu.ii>t.<,  such  as  color  and  marliings? 
.Iiidging  from  the  attention  received 
from  l>rceders,  they  are  evidently  of  ira- 
noitance.  From  an  esthetic  standpoint 
tiny  are,  of  course,  quite  legitimate  and 
ii  is  usually  in  this  respect  that  the 
avt liipp  person  views  them.  To  one  not 
wtli  versed  in  live  stoclt  these  present 
tht  most  strililng  difference  that  dis- 
tiii;;iiishes  one  from  another.  A  Jersey 
1  ow  is  recognized  by  its  fawn  color  and 
(lark  muzzle.  A  novice  knows  a  Holstein 
liK  ause  of  its  black  and  white  spots,  but 
ir  there  Is  a  white  belt  around  the  mid- 
dlt  he  calls  it  a  Dutch  Belted.  Here- 
fords  are  known  by  their  white  faces, 
while  almost  any  cow  of  a  red,  white  or 
roan  coloring  passes  for  a  Short  Horn. 
Doubtless  if  the  white  face  of  a  Hereford 
\vi  re  painted  red  to  match  its  body  there 
^\oilld  be  another  addition  made  to  the 
last  named  category.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
rtrienced  stockman  would  rate  other 
characteristics  such  as  conformation, 
j-l.ape  of  horns  and  so  forth.  These 
:  iidamental  differences  are  more  or  less 
marked  in  all  cases,  yet  color  seems 
bound  to  serve  as  a  convenient  and  con- 
spicuous label  for  the  breeds. 


markings  represent  certain  combina- 
tions of  character  whit  li  in  llie  course  of 
e\olution  have  l)ocn  dtvt'lop<'d  for  eco- 
nomic purposes.  That  is,  th(ir  presence 
guarantees  to  a  c«'rtain  extent  tlic  ani- 
mal's capacity  for  produiing  milk.  If 
one  is  engagtnl  in  cow  improvement  sole- 
ly for  his  own  personal  use  as  a  dairy- 
man, the  milk  is  the  thing.  He  is  not 
I'kely  to  ask  her  to  present  a  certificate 
of  ( haracter  properly  proportioned  in 
l>lack  and  white.  Having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  her  capacity,  that  is 
enough  for  him.  In  the  cai^e  of  a  bretnl- 
er.  however,  the  situation  is  different. 
He  is  in  the  market  to  sell  stock.  A 
cow  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes  must  not 
only  come  offiiially  recommended,  but. 
like  a  consignment  of  merchandise,  show- 
on  her  ow  n  back  the  trade  mark  of  excel- 
lent e.  With  him  it  might  almost  l>e  said 
the  trade  mark  is  the  thing. 

The  main  excuse  for  a  trade  mark  is 
to  prevent  fraud.  In  putting  out  his 
brand  of  gooils  the  manufacturer  warns 
the  public  to  beware  of  spurious  imita- 
tions and  proffers  the  information  that 
Mk  offerings  are  genuine.  This  applies 
just  as  appropriately  to  the  sale  of  live 
stock,  for  if  an  animtl  drops  an  offspring 


would  Ite  polled.  If  crossed  with  a 
Polled  .\iigiis  they  would  not  only  Im» 
polled,  but  their  body  color  would  l)e 
I'iack  instead  of  red,  although  the  white 
f u«  e  would  still  Ik?  one  of  the  dominant 
characters. 

Attempts  are  fn^piently  made  to  de- 
termine the  breeding  of  those  cross- 
breeds as  indicated  by  the  most  promi- 
nent trade  marks  presented  as  in  the 
case  of  winners  at  our  fat  stork  shows. 
For  example,  some  may  rememl)er  Chal- 
lenger, the  prize  fat  steer  at  the  Inter- 
national several  years  ago.  He  was 
lis>ted  as  a  grade  Hereforti,  his  dam  be- 
ing a  cross-bred  Holstein-Short  Horn 
cow.  He,  himself,  was  blue-^ray  in 
<olor.  white-faced  and  iH)ned  and  great- 
ly resembled  a  Hereford-.-Vn«us  cross. 
These  striking  chara<teristics  of  several 
distinct  breeds  gave  rise  to  some  strong 
» !aims  and  consideral)le  dis.ussion  by 
admirers  of  the  breeds  in  question. 


It  must  \ye  rememl)ered.  however,  th^t 
the  bre<'der's  job  is  no  slne«  iirt  as  it  is. 
If  let!  to  give  more  attention  to  the  trade 
mark  idea  he  is  aj)t  to  neglect  the  still 
mor"  Important  pioMems  already  in 
h.ind,  as  has  frrcjuently  Iw'on  done  in  the 
past.  To  dispense  with  the  foniier  alto- 
gether would  hardly  be  advisable  for  the 
following  reasons:  It  affords  a  conven- 
ient means  of  identifying  the  breeds.  It 
is  a  means  of  protection  for  the  purchas- 
er. f<ir.  unfortunately,  some  breeilers  are 
dishonest.  It  is  anaid  to  detecting  mis- 
takes or  unintention  il  erosslng  of  breeds. 
A  herd  of  uniformly  and  btautlfully 
marked  animals  has  an  esthetic  value 
that  breeders  do  not  care  to  disregard. 
Ourmethod  of  k«'eping  records  and  pedl- 
giees  is  not  yet  sufliciently  accurate  and 
I  complete  to  stand  alone.  While  these 
I  conditions  exist  theie  is  still  consldera- 
I  ble  reason  for  fancy  points  in  utility 
;  brcc-ds. 


Stockyards  Sales  Prove  Silage  Best 

The  value  of  « orn  silage  for  beef  pro- 1  stover  as   roughage.     Ear   corn   was   al- 
duction   hits   again   been   clearly  demon- 1  lowed  in  approximately  the  same  amount 


strated  by  careful  steer  feeding  experi- 
ments at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Sixty   head  of  tattle   which   they   had 


as  secured  in  the  silage  in  I>ot  2  during 
the  first  56  days.  Drring  the  last  84 
days  it  was  inc  reased  so  as  to  allow  ap- 


been    feeding   for    140   days    during    the    proximately  the  same  amount  aa  secured 
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Houtm  and  Hor»m  Barna  at  Folly  Farmt,  Pa.,  Onm  of  thm  Mo»t  Extmnaivm  Bremdtra  of  Rtgittmr^d  Ptrchmrona  in  thm  Ea$t. 


Fixing  desirable  types  is  a  complex 
;  loblem  In  itself.  Unless,  therefore,  a 
'♦■finite  gain  is  made  In  securing  useful 
(;  lallties  the  practical  breeder  is  wast- 
ing his  time  in  going  after  color,  mark- 
iiigs  and  the  like.  If  they  are  of  no  value 
\^hy  should  he  pay  any  attention  to 
t':em?  Why  not  work  along  those  lines 
'Mat  promise  the  best  monetary  returns 
•  ltd  let  the  other  things  come  out  as  they 
^^ill?  A  tendency  in  this  direction  has 
'  een  noticeable  in  recent  years  among 
the  dairy  breeds,  emphasis  being  placed 
'  I  performance  and  greater  latitude  al- 
'  wed  as  to  exact  coloring.    But  while  it 

ould  be  folly  for  a  breeder  to  concen- 
'  ate  all  his  energies  in  Ideal  markings. 
'"  would  still  be  unwise  in  going  to  the 
tther  extreme.  By  preserving  a  proper 
J'llance  he  stands  to  he  the  gainer. 

Take  the  Holstelns  as  an  example. 
They  have  been  In  process  of  develop- 
luent  for — no  one  seems  to  know  how 
long — always  with  the  object  of  milk 
production  In  view.  Gradually  their 
characteristics  became  fixed  and  no  class 


that  Is  decidedly  off  color  we  are  at  once 
suspicious  as  to  the  purity  of  Its  breed- 
ing. Suppose,  for  example,  that  Hol- 
btein  cattle  had  no  regular  color  and 
could  be  registered  regardless  of  this  or 
the  kind  of  markings  they  possessed. 
Would  It  not  be  comparatively  easy  for 
an  unscrupulous  breeder  to  sell  a  cross- 
bred calf  as  a  pure-bred?  Then  there  Is 
always  a  danger  of  accidental  or  unin- 
tentional cross-breeding,  and  against 
these  the  standardized  markings  act  as 
a  fairly  effective  check.  Of  course,  the 
trade  marks  of  a  breed  cannot  always  Ix^ 
accepted  Implicitly  as  a  guarantee  of 
purity,  for  the  associations  between  It 
and  the  other  deeper  qualities  may  be 
broken  up.  For  instance,  the  Hereford 
ttnds  to  transmit  its  white  face  to  its 
offspring,  to  whatever  it  may  l>e  bVed. 
so  that  the  cross-bred  offspring  may  l>ear 
the  Hereford  trade  mark.  In  th«  next 
generation  it  may  come  into  entirely 
new  assoc  iations.  and  here  is  the  advan- 
tage of  having  .a  trade  mark  which  Is 
complex.      A    Hereford    crossed    with    a 


^f  cattle  breed  truer  to  type  and  color.    Polled  Durham  would  give  offsnrlng  with 
It  is  fairly  safe  to  Infer,  then,  that  the  I  red    bodies   and    white    faces,   but   they 


past  winter,  were  sold  .\pril  IHth  on  the 
IMttsburph  market  and  the  tabulated  re- 
sults will  Ik?  valuable  to  those  Interested 
In  this  class  of  live  stoc  k. 

Five  lots  of  12  cattle  each  were  used 
to  study  the  value  of  different  rations  in 
feeding  medium  weight  cattle  under 
Pennsylvania  conditions.  The  ot)jett  in 
shipping  the  cattle  to  Pittsburgh  was  to 
determine  the  shrinkage  in  the  various 
lots  from  the  feed  lot  to  market.  The 
cattle  were  In  transit  about  28  hours; 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  rest  for  3B 
hours  l)efore  they  were  sold  and  weighed. 

Ix)t  1  received  a  ration  of  corn  silage, 
all  they  would  consume,  supplemented 
with  2 '•J.  pounds  of  cotton  seei  meal  per 
1000  pounds  live  weight  daily  during  th* 
first  84  days,  and  3'..  pounds  during  the 
last  56  days. 

Lot  2  received  corn  silage  as  roughage 
during  the  entire  period.  Cotton  seed 
meal  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  2'..  pounds 
per  1000  pounds  live  weight  daily.  Dur- 
ing the  last  84  days  ear  <  orn  or  shelled 
I  orn  was  allowed  in  addition  to  the  corn 
silage  and  cotton  seed  meal. 

Lot   3    received    mixed    hay   and    corn 
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by  Lot  2  from  silage  and  the  ear  com 
supplied.  Cotton  seed  meal  was  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  2'j  pounds  per  1000 
pounds  live  weight  daily. 

Ix)t  4  received  corn  slKige  in  such 
amounts  as  they  would  consume  in  one 
hour  morning  and  evening.  During  the 
day  they  had  access  to  shrtHlcb^l  corn 
stover.  Cotton  seed  meal  was  fed  at  the 
rute  of  2' J  pounds  per  1000  pounds  live 
weight  daily  during  the  first  84  dasrs; 
during  the  last  56  days  It  wa.^  Increased 
to  .T..  pounds  per  1000  pounds  live 
weight  daily. 

I^t  5  received  shock  corn,  mixed  hay 
and  cotton  seed  meal  at  the  rate  of  2'.j 
pounds    per     1000    pounds    live    weight 
'  dally. 

The  feeds  were  all  of  good  quality,  ex- 
cept the  sho<k  corn  which  was  ffd  to 
Ix)t  .'»,  whic  h  was  not  of  a  higli  grade. 

The  results  obtained  in  these  experi- 
ments show  a  very  mtirked  advantage  in 
favor  of  silage  In  In-ef  production.  The 
two  lots  of  cattle.  Ix)t  1  and  Lot  4.  of  12 
cattle  eac  h.  receiving  no  corn  except  that 
secured  from  silage,  made  an  average 
dally  gain  of  i.08  pounds  per  hf»acl  dur- 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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I 


to  (/le 
Latt 
Drop*" 


Raite  Your  CalvcM  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mor«  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford'a  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  Iba.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  tubatlo 
tute,  coating  only  one-third  aa  much  aa  milk. 

Preventa  scouring  and  insurea  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  ute. 

Writs  forPampWet:g?:^;°?ri'?5.-'.\'.' 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  doalera,  or 
BUtcyard  CaU  Msal  Fscterr.  Dspt   ••  Waakecaa.  IIL 


HOUSES. 


CAI    P      I A  f*KQ  ^^t^n  Buitt^c  mo"t  exacting, 
«9riUE^,  JitV/I\0  for  Jacks,  for  size,  prompt 
servers  and  individuals  and  Quality.      Bar);ain8. 
Jobii*!!.  Voce,  Jr..  R.  R.  2,  West  Alexaudrla,  Ohio. 


CATTLE. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CAHLE 

Stnd   /«r   FREE     Illuitraud    BttiItU 

The  Holsteln-Frlesian  Association  of 
America.  Box  270.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS  -  Registered  Bull  Calf. 
fT  r^r  ^  *  ^  Sire -Dim  pie  Bloom  8rd. 
Dam -Lucy  Fern,  whose  mother  is  A.  R.  Tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Hend  for  d^crlption  and  Pedigree.  Frioe 
WO  FOB.  Norrlstown.  ADDINON  R.  KRIKBEl^, 
U.  D.  ».  BfORBIWTOWN.  PEBTNA. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  SX  "'^.^rt.M 

SIS  each.  A  few  pure  bred  heller  and.  bull  calves.  8hip 
anywhere,    r.  H.  WOOD.  €ortl»nd,  W.  Y. 


TO  MBIjKi  quickly,  I  havo  three  splendid  registered 
Jersey  heifer  calves  lor  fioo— #35  singly.  If  you  are 
poor  and  want  a  KO<id  ditto  bull  calf  at  low  price,  write 
™g-      w.  F.  McHpakkam,  Kurnlss,  I^nca»ter  Co.,  Pa. 

Hampthirs  Sheep,  BerKshIre  Hogs,  Shorthorn  Cattis 
Mao  Langhllm  Farms,  Raphtme,  Va. 


8WINE. 


-Breed  Berksliirei 

For  larirs  litters  of  husky,  hustling  piss;  for  rapid 

faina  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening, 
hey  iH-ing  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be- 
cause of  uniformity,  high  gnality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  "Berkshire. 
Hogs."     It  potnta  the  way  to  more  bog  money. 

Aoiericaa  Barkahira  Aaaociation 

!>X>  B.  Monroe  Street  Springfield.  HI. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Larffe,  healthv,  proline.  Bred  and  developed 
under  practical  farming  conditions.  Founda- 
Uon  stock  always  for  sale.     Address 

AVER  A.  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majeatlc  Mammoth 2-29dUU, weight 
407  lbs.  at?  months,  was  bred  anddereloped 
by  us.  If  you  want  the  big  kind  write  to— 

C.  H.  CARTER 
Whltcuem  Farm.  Weet  Cheater.  Pe. 


May  1,  1917. 


tef .  P.  Chinas,  Berkshtres,  C.  Whites 

Large  strains  all  agea    mated    not   akin,  8  week  plus 

bred    sows,  servk-e    »>oara.    Collie    and    Beagle    doirs' 

Grade  (iiiernnejr  i>aivea  and    poultry.  ' 

r.  r.  ■lAMIE.TON.  Co«>braerllla.  r*. 


Re^.  O.  L  C.  Swine  ^^M;;  .•'n'd 

Cho.era  Immiine.  ♦l.-fM  pr.'|)ald  express!  'wrlle  vmTr 
wants.   Jacob  Whiteman  <ft  Son.  College  Corner,  6hlo. 


0. 1.  C.  Pigs 


ARTIIITR  r 


In  pairs  not  akin.  ellKlble 
to    reKisiry,  good    slock. 
Price,  six  dollars  at  six 
_  weeks  old. 

BBMAN.   rrLAHKI.  M.  Y. 


6. 1.  C.  S  '?"  P'»".  "■*'?'  ^*y  ^^  «  •'2-M 

,  \r  .  single  niK.  pair  no  akin.  |2t.(«).  8-10 
weeks  old,  pedJRree«l.  Hlm)p«t  hree<llng  Hre«»  kIMs  all 
sold.     W.  I.  OWBN.  BKDrORD.VlR«iNlA. 

Wg  type  O.  I.  V     From  prlr.e  winning  stock.    WrTle 

H«W^ree^JBIe>aa  Mprlas  raras.  Catfla.  Oklla. 

raise,    t  has.  F    (  ..lkiian  A  Co..  Trenton,  Ohio. 

w5t?^.fT''"f.*T**  I^nit^'J'-  heavy  honed,  ellgf- 
J  H  '^';«1S';;;„»  '••'^'•'•"onable.  Best  of  breeding. 
J.  H.  WMITH.         Bi.         Ht,  nmrjm.  W.  VsL 


DOGS. 


rORDHOOK  SrOTCn  t:oi.LIK  KKNNKI>*-Pna 
pies  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed  at 
^'*t?.,y'*  i*"°**'  ''••'  sf"'''!  to  pay.  W.  Atlee  Bur 
VetAOo.,  Barpee  Buildings,  North  Ub  m.   PMlI.  pi. 


Ing  the  entire  period  of  140  days.*  The 
shrinkage  in  marketing  cattle  fed  silage 
as  a  sole  rpughago  was  a  little  higher 
than  that  of  lots  receiving  some  dry 
roughage  in  addition  to  silage  or  fed  en- 
tirely on  dry  roughage.  Lot  5,  receiving 
the  heavy  silage  ration  with  a  small 
amount  of  corn  stover,  had  the  lowest 
shrinkage  from  the  feed  lot  to  market. 
The  profit  per  steer  was  highest  In  the 
lots  fed  a  heavy  silage  ration.     Cattle 


fed  the  heavy  silage  ration  sold  for  a 
higher  price  on  the  market  than  cattle 
receiving  corn  In  addition  to  a  limited 
silage  ration  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  feeding  period,  or  when  fed  in  addi- 
tion to  mixed  hay  and  corn  stover,  or 
where  shock  corn  and  mixed  hay  was 
fed.  The  returns  from  the  sale  of  pork 
produced  in  the  feed  lot  Is  in  direct  pro- 
portion 'to  the  amount  of  corn  which  is 
fed  to  the  cattle. 


.STEEK  FEEDING  EX1»EIIIMENTH,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE  1916-17 
^ Twelve  Steers  in  Each  Lot— 140  Days  Feeding  Period 


Initial  Weight  per  Steer 

Final  Weight  per  Steer 

Total  Gain  per  steer  

Average  Dally  Gain  per  Steer 

Initial  Value  per  Owt 

Initial  Cost  per  Steer    

Cost  of  Feed  per  Steer 

Cost  of  Feed  per  Cwt.  Gain 

Necessary  Selling  Value  In  Lots 

DAILY  FEED  CONSUMED 

Corn  Silage 

Mixed  Hay ^ 

Shredded  Corn  Stover 

Shock  Corn  

Ear  Corn "."'  " 

Shelled  Corn ,'. 

CottonHeed  Meal .'.'.'.'."'.. 

Lbs.  Shrinkage  per  Steer  In  Shipping 

Percentage  Shrinkage 

Cost  of  Marketing  per  Steer  

Total  CoHt   of   Steer  Including  Initial 

Cost,  Feed  and  Marketing 

Selling  Price  per  Cwt.,  Plttsbnrgh 

Profit   per  Steer   Not  Including  Pork 

Produced 

Value  of  Pork  Produced  per  Steer 

Total  Net  Profit  per  Steer  


Lot  1 


864 

1165 

291 

2.08 

•  7.75 

66.96 

25.80 

8.87 

8.08 

61.4 


2.8 

61 

4.4 

I  4.09 

96.85 
ll.JW 

27.96 

.87 

28.29 


Lot  1 1 


866 

1198 

337 

2.41 

9  7.75 

66.84 

84.51 

10.24 

8.37 

89.6 


13.1  (b) 

11.66(d) 

2.54 

51 

4.27 

S4.09 

104.94 
1L16 

27.92 

1.66 

28,80 


Lot  III 


868 

1152 

294 

2.20 

I  7.76 

66.47 

42.28 

I4..H6 

9.43 


8.43 

2.as 


10.58  (a) 
14.4    (d) 
2.54 
39 

3.88 
t4.09 

112.79 
11.16 

11.36 

1.65 

18.U0 


Lot  IV 


864 

1165 

291 

2.08 

t  7.76 

e6.96 

24.12 

8. 28 

7.80 

44.46 
1.82 


2.8 

38 

3.29 

14.09 

96.17 
11.36 

81,56 

.33 

81.89 


Lot  V 


847 

1092 

24.5 

1.76 

•  7,76 

65.64 
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(a)    November  25— March  15.    (b) 
(d)    March  16— April  12. 


January  18— March  16.    (c)     March  19— April  12 


Price  of  feeds-Sllage,  >5.00  per  ton-Mixed  hay,  S12.00  per  ton-Shredded  corn  stover 
»<W  per  ton-Shocked  corn,|l2.50  per  ton-Ear  corn,  9fe.  per  bu.-^helled  corn  11  (« 


{!' 


Jora  meal,  $1.05  per  bu,  of  56  lbs.    Average  shrinkage,  47  lbs. 


Draft  Horses  Sell  for  Good  Prices 

A  horse  sale  of  unusual  interest  and 
one  which  each  year  becomes  better  at- 
tended as  It  is  more  widely  known,  was 
recently  held  at  Folly  Farms,  Ablngton, 
Pa.  This  was  their  fifth  annual  sale, 
and  the  work  which  these  farms  are  do- 
ing in  developing  and  distributing  each 
year  a  large  number  of  pure-bred  Perche- 
rons  will  have  far  reaching  effects. 
Thirty-seven  registered  mareo  and  five 
young  stallions  were  in  the  sale,  which 
was  attended  by  300  interested  men  and 
women  who  came  from  as  far  west  as 
Chicago.  Twenty-flve  of  the  mares  sold 
on  an  average  of  1588  each,  one  of 
them,  Kadole  (92456)  77559,  a  dapple 
gray  foaled  May  1,  1910,  sold  for  $1050 
with  a  2-week8-old  colt  at  her  side. 

Mr.  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary'  of 
the  Percheron  Society  of  Araerlca,  was 
at  the  sale,  and  before  the  celling  be- 
gan made  a  short,  interesting  address 
to  the  gathering.  He  spoke  jf  the  won- 
derful part  which  horses,  and  especially 
draft  horses,  are  taking  In  the  war  in 
Europe.  Mr.  E.  B.  White,  president  of 
the  Percheron  Society,  and  many  other 
noted  breeders  of  these  horses  were 
present. 

"During  the  past  January,"  said  Mr. 
Dinsmore,  "In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of 
ships,  more  than  30,000  horses  and  10,- 
000  mules  were  shipped  abroad.  Prices 
paid  for  these  animals  on  the  farms 
show  that  a  single  cross  of  draft  blood 
Increased  their  value  by  $35  to  $50  per 
head,  whereas  two  crosses  added  from 
$200  to  1250  to  the  price  askef".  and  paid. 

"The  breeders  of  small  numbers  of 
Percheron  horses,  who  make  up  90  per 
cent,  of  American  breeders,  are  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  they  have 
never  had  so  prompt  sales  for  good  stal- 
lions risiifg  two  or  rising  three  nor  re- 
ceived so  satisfactory  prices  as  during 
the  past  eight  months.  Importations  are 
•practically  nil.  and  the  steady  Increase 
in  demand  for  good  draft  horses  gives 
promise  of  a  most  excellent  future  for 
the  shrewd  farmer  who  realizes  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  percheron  mares  in  his 
farm  work.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
mares  in  the  United  SUtes  will  be  l>red 


or  left  unbred  within  the  next  ninety 
days.  All  good  mares  should  be  bred  to 
the  best  available  draft  stallions." 

One  of  the  remarkable  developments 
in  Eastern  agriculture,  according  to  Mr. 
Dinsmore,  has  been  the  Introduction 
during  the  past  few  years  of  the  use  of 
heavier  horses  for  doing  the  farm  work. 
"We  are  approaching  Iowa  conditions," 
he  remarked  in  passing,  "where  on  a  re- 
cent drive  of  60 'miles  I  saw  only  one 
team  with  less  than  four  horses  working 
in  the  fields." 


Blue  Grass  Pasture  for  Hogs 

One  of  the  best  and  earliest  pasture 
grasses  for  use  in  pork  production  is 
blue  grass,  as  indicated  by  tests  for  a 
number  of  years  at  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture.  It  can  be  grown  on  land 
not  adapted  to  cultivated  crops,  and  fur- 
nishes feed  over  a  long  grazing  period 
at  a  very  low  cost  of  production.  It  pro- 
duced an  average  of  from  $9.66  to  $43,36 
worth  of  pork  on  a  basis  of  8  cents  a 
pound,  with  a  general  average  of  about 
$26  worth  of  pork  from  each  acre  of  blue 
grass  during  the  5-year  period  1908-1912. 
Its  averages  would  doubtless  have  been 
much  higher  If  more  grain  had  been  fed 
the  first  year  when  less  than  half  as 
great  gains  were  made  as  during  any 
later  year.  With  present  wartime  prices 
the  value  of  blue  grass  for  pasture  is 
correspondingly  Increased. 


Pork  Producing  Pointers 

To  meet  the  demand  from  swine  rals- 
ere  for  simple,  concise  anJ  practical 
feeding  suggestions  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  recently  Issued  a  chart 
which  graphically  gives  this  Information 
at  a  glance.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  resi- 
dents of  the  state  who  will  write  and 
aPk.  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  State 
College,  Pa.,  for  one. 

For  maintaining  brood  sows  It  was 
found  that  alfalfa  hay  alone  did  not 
keep  them  In  proper  breeding  condition. 
Alfalfa  hay  and  shelled  corn;  ten  parts 
shelled  corn  and  one  part  tankage,  or 
corn  meal,  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
oats  were  all  found  to  be  satisfactory 
and  economical  rations. 
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For  feeding  the  sows  eight  \v.eeks  after 
farrowing  is  said  to  require  560  pounds 
cf  a  mixture  consisting  of  280  pounds 
corn  meal,  210  pounds  wheat  middlings 
and  70  pounds  tankage. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at  the  col- 
lege during  1913  it  was  found  that  the 
grain  feed  cost  could  be  reduced  2  cents 
for  every  pound  gained  in  weight  if  the 
growing  pigs  were  given  pasturage  rath- 
er than  fed  in  a  dry  lot.  Today  when 
all  classes  of  feed  are  abnormally  high, 
Hovings  such  as  this  one  amount  to  con- 
siderable and  a  great  deal  can  be  learn- 
ed from  experiments  of  this  kind. 


Heavy  Sheep  and  Cattle  Losses 

Severe  weather  conditions  are  causing 
heavy  losses  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
northern  Rocky  mountain  region,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  the  Forest 
Service  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Because 
of  unusually  deep  snow,  continued 
storms,  and  the  late  spring,  the  supply 
of  feed  in  most  of  the  region  has  been 
practically  exhausted.  Hay  is  now  sell- 
ing at  $20  to  $40  a  ton  and  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  even  at  these  prices. 

The  loss  of  sheep  in  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tciua,  Idaho,  Utah  ^nd  Nevada,  well  post- 
ed stockmen  estimate,  may  reach  20  per 
cent.  It  is  stated  that  the  sheep  are 
generally  in  poor  condition  and  many  of 
the  bands  which  came  through  the  win- 
ter without  losses  are  now  beginning  to 
suffer.  A  light  lamb  and  wool  crop  Is 
anticipated  for  the  whole  Rocky  moun- 
tain region. 

All  Indications  are  that  the  cattlemen 
have  been  equally  hard  hit.  No  reliable 
figures  are  obtainable,  but  all  reports 
agree  that  the  number  of  live  stock  will 
be  greatly  reduced  in  those  sections. 

The  fact  that  supplies  of  grain  and 
hay  have  been  almost  exhausted  and 
the  spring  ranges  are  generally  cov- 
ered by  snow  leads  experienced  stock- 
men to  fear  that  many  more  animals 
will  die  before  the  situation  Is  relieved 
by  warm  weather.  In  some  regions  the 
stow  Is  so  deep  that  hay  cannot  be 
h&uled  to  the  starving  stock  except  on 
hand-drawn  sleds. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  the 
Southwest,  conditions  have  been  more 
favorable  and  the  stock  are  reported  to 
have  come  through  the  winter  with  only 
normal  losses.  The  lamblngs,  which  are 
practically  over,  have  been  good  and  the 
wool  crop  up  to  the  average,  while  rat- 
tle are  all  doing  well.  Here  also  the 
spring  is  from  three  to  six  weeks  late. 


membered  that  no  system  of  sheep  farm- 
ing is  likely  to  be  long  successful  which 
leaves  out  of  account  either  wool  or  mut- 
ton. One  or  the  other,  however,  may 
well  be  emphasized  according  to  local 
conditions.  Thus  if  pasturage  is  sparse, 
feed  expensive  and  marketing  arrange- 
ments poor,  wool  win  naturally  be  the 
first  consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  conditions  are  more  favorable,  a 
breed  will  be  selected  for  Its  mutton 
qualities.  Even  then,  however,  there  is 
a  wide  latitude  of  choice. 


Cows  Lose  Minerals  from  Their 
Bodies 

Dairy  cows  ordinarily  cannot  digest 
from  rations  of  the  usual  character  suf- 
ficient mineral  matter  to  miet  the  de- 
mands made  by  heavy  milk  production. 
This  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  nu- 
trition experts  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  after  two  years*  Investigations 
with  cows  yielding  large  quantities  of 
milk.  The  results  obtained  tlius  far  em- 
phasize the  value  of  legumirous  rough- 
ages in  milk  production.  Without  lU>eral 
allowance  of  such  feeds  the  loss  of  min- 
erals from  the  bones  becomes  excessive, 
and  predisposes  to  disorders  of  nutrition. 

These  specialists  also  say  that  even 
when  the  common  practical  rations  are 
supplemented  with  large  amounts  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  bone  flour,  the  cows 
still  give  oft  more  lime  than  they  can  di- 
gest from  their  rations. 


Selecting  the  Breed  of  Sheep 
Farmers  who  contemplate  the  raising 
of  sheep  on  their  farms  are  urged  by  the 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give 
considerable  thought  to  the  selection  of 
a  breed.  In  all  there  are  thirty  breeds 
of  improved  sheep  that  have  been 
brought  to  fixed  types.  Of  these  twelve 
are  already  well  established  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  others  are  gaining  in 
popularity.  Each  has  its  own  points  of 
superiority  and  the  farmer  must  be  guid- 
ei  in  his  choice  by  the  individual  condi- 
tions, bearing  in  mind,  however,  the 
fact  that  any  breed  Is  superior  to  no 
breed. 

Although  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  every  farmer  in  a  neighborhood  will 
select  the  same  breed  of  sheep,  there  are 
several  advantages  to  be  tlerived  from  a 
number  doing  so.  For  example,  new 
rams  can  be  purchased  for  the  common 
bineflt  when  any  Individual  owner  might 
well  hesitate  at  the  expense;  and  if  the 
lambs  are  ready  in  large  numbers  for 
market  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be 
shipped  cheaply  by  the  carload  or  the 
buyers  may  find  It  worth  their  while  to 
come  after  them. 
In  selecting  a  breed  U.  should  be  re- 


Saving  Labor  in  the  Dairy 

E.    M.    LOWE, 

In  December,  1913,  I  Installed  a  ma- 
chine for  milking  my  44  co>\s.     1  have 
kept  cows  for  25  years  and  always  helped 
to   milk.     The  year  before   I   bought  a 
milking  machine  my  shoulders  were  fail- 
ing me,   so. I   had   to  do  something  or 
sell  my  cows,  which  1  did  not  want  to  do. 
I  went  to  several  different  farms  where 
they  were  using  milking  machines,  and 
looked  over  the  different  makes  of  ma- 
chines and   saw  them  in   actual   opera- 
tion.    Then    I    picked    out   the   machine 
which  seemed  the  most  simple,  the  easi- 
est to  keep  in  order  and  the  one  the  cows 
liked  best.    This  I  consider  is  a  very  Im- 
portant   point,    as    I    believe    some   ma- 
chines are  much  easier  and  more  com- 
fortable  to   the  cow  than  others.     The 
first  time  that  I  milked  my  cows  with 
the  machines  the  cows  were  quiet  and 
not   one    of   them    fought   in   the  least. 
After   I   got   used  to  operating  the  ma- 
chines, with  one  man  to  strip  after  them, 
we  could  milk  44  cows  in  about  90  min- 
utes   and    not    be    tired    when    we    got 
through.    Some  cows  "will  mHk  out  prac- 
tically clean  with   the  machines,   while 
ethers  will  strip  out  up  to  a  pint,  and 
occasionally  one  up  to  a  quart.    We  can 
produce  much  cleaner  milk  with  the  ma- 
chines than  by  hand   milking,  and  the 
machines   are   very  easy  to   keep  clean 
and  sweet.     I  have,  in  a  few  Instances, 
left  the  machine  on  the  cow  for  20  min- 
utes after  she  was  milked  out,  with  no 
bad  results.     In  all  of  my  experience  I 
never  saw  any  bad  effect  from  the  ma- 
chines, either  on  the  cows'  bags  or  teats. 
I  have  milked  and  stripped  25  cows  twice 
a'  day    right   along   and   would    not   be 
tired.     Many   recommend    not   to  strip, 
only  milk  what  you  can  wl^.h  the  ma- 
chines, but   I   prefer  to  strip  after  the 
machines.     It  tastes  a  one-horse  gasoline 
engine  to  run  a  3-unlt  machine  equipped 
to  milk  30  cows.     You  can  safely  figure 
on  one  man  milking  from  20  to  25  cows 
and   he  do   his   own   stHpplng.     In   my 
opinion  the  milking  machine  has  come 
to  stay.     As  to  the  rash  saving  in  milk- 
ing a  cow  for  one  year  with  the  machine. 
1  will  leave  this  for  you  to  figure  out  at 
your  leisure. 
Penn$ylvania, 
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News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


m 


SHEEP. 

Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
furnished  the  largest  number  of  new 
members  last  year  to  the  Dorset  Horn 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association.  More  trans- 
fers of  Dorset  sheep  were  recorded  last 
year  than  there  have  been  for  several 
years.  Twenty  new  flocks  were  recorded 
in  the  Dorset  Horn  Flock  Book  during 
1916,  and  West  Virginia  led  this  list  with 
nine  new  breeders. 

Volume  XIV  of  the  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association  flock  book  is 
now  nearing  completion  and  the  associa- 
tion is  booming  as  never  before.  The 
executive  committee  recently  held  an  im- 
portant meeting  in  Chicago. 


The  American  Oxford  Down  Sheep 
Record  Association  says  that  the  demand 
for  these  sheep  in  1916  was  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  that  they  are  bringing 
unheard  of  prices.  Grade  ewes  are  said 
to  be  selling  for  |30  to  $35  at  public 
sales  and  all  registered  Oxfords  offered 
for  sale  arc  quickly  disposed  of  at  good 


Swine  Show  premiums.  There  will  be  a 
classification  of  $2000  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  to  be  held  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
Oct.  3rd  to  10th.  The  Hampshire  Associ- 
ation Is  a  strong  believer  In  the  benefits 
of  making  large  exhibits  at  the  various 
shows  and  fairs  to  encourage  bigger  and 
better  exhibitions.  It  Is  to  this  policy 
that  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
Hampshire  breed  in  the  past  few  years 
may  be  attributed,  very  largely. 

The  American  Mule  Foot  Hog  Record 
Association  reports  that  this  new  breed 
I?  becoming  popular.  Sales  have  been 
made  recently  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  in  Brazil^  besides  neaj-ly  every  state 
In  the  Union.  D.  B.  Von  Beszeditz,  of 
Brazil,  has  started  a  branch  of  the  asso- 
c.atlon  there  and  has  issued  a  booklet  in 
Portuguese  which  claims  the  Mulefoot 
as  the  national  hog  of  Brazil.  Wm.  Jen- 
nings Bryan  has  started  a  herd  at  his 
farm  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  because,  as  he 
says,  "at  least  in  the  hoof  this  hog  is 
most  like  the  Democratic  emblem."    The 


Hoiatmin-Frimmian  IMftr,  Jmwmt  Pontiae  5*«m  229991 

She  r«eeutly  produced  47H.6  younds  of  milk  containing  22.07  pounds  of  butler  In  Reven  days, 

wblcb  set  a  world'H  record  In  the  Junior  two-year-old  clau  In  the  division 

covering  teats  begun  not  less  ttian  240  days  after  calving 


prices.  The  association  has  recently  is- 
sued Vol.  13  of  their  record,  containing 
pedigree  numbers  from  58,001  to  70,500, 
and  almost  enough  pedigrees  are  now  in 
the  secretary's  hands  to  complete  Vol.  14. 

CATTLE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  May  16,  19lf,  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
has  on  hand  about  100  colored  slides  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  suitable  for  an  Illustrat- 
ed lecture,  and  any  meml)€r  bas  the  use 
of  them  for  educational  work  or  popu- 
lar entertainment.  There  is  a  big  de- 
mand for  pictures  of  Ayrshlres  for 
school  room  purposes  and  the  members 
try  by  these  means  to  popularize  this 
red  and  white  dairy  breed. 


When  Short  Horn  <  attle  are  mentioned 
one  naturally  thinks  of  Iowa,  Illinois 
and  Nebraska,  the  three  states  which 
lead  in  numbers  of  this  diial-purpose 
breed.  A  report  recently  Issued  by  the 
American  Short  Horn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion shows,  however,  that  out  of  the 
20,871  breeders  of  these  cattle  in  the 
United  States,  226  are  credited  to  Penn- 
sylvania, 140  to  Virginia.  105  to  New 
York.  90  to  West  Virginia,  25  to  Mary- 
land and  one  to  Delaware. 
SWINE. 

The  American  Hampshire  Swine  Rec- 
ord Association  Is  offering  some  $7000 
for  the    1917   state  fairs  and   National 


new  president  elected  for  this  year  is  E. 
LeRoy  PeHetler,  prominent  In  automo- 
bile advertising  the  country  over,  whose 
home  is  in  Detroit. 

HORSES. 

Transfer  certificates  issued  by  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America  during  the 
first  four  months  of,  the  present  fiscal 
year  exceeded  3000,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  16  per  cent,  over  the  same  period 
during  the  preceding  year. 

That  American  breeders  now  possess 
Hackney  ponies  superior  to  those  re- 
maining In  England  Is  the  interesting 
assertion  of  William  Carr,  a  British 
horseman  who  has  been  Identified  with 
thp  breed  all  his  life  and  Is  widely 
known  as  "the  Hackney  pony  king."  His 
statement  Is  borne  out  by  the  records  of 
the  last  National  Horse  Show  In  New 
York,  where  American  bred  Hackney 
ponies  swept  everything  before  them  in 
competition  with  others  Imported  from 
England,  where  the  breed  originated. 
Only  one  English  bred  pony  won  a  blue 
ribbon  In  single  harness;  every  other 
winner  was  bred  in  America.  The 
American  Hackney  Horse  Society  re- 
ports that  extraordinary  prices  are  being 
paid  and  refused  for  some  of  the  Ameri. 
can  ponies  of  this  breed. 

GOATS. 

The  American  Milch  Goat  Record  As- 
sociation, which  has  nearly  150  members 
In  30  states,  reports  that  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  milch  goats  this  year,  while 
the  supply  is  limited. 


How  are  the  heifers  faring  these  days? 
They  are  the  future  milk  producers  and 
the  way  they  are  developed  now  counts 
a  long  way  as  to  what  they'will  amount 
to  later  on.  The  early  spring  pasture 
does  not  amount  to  much,  so  that  a  lick 
of  meal  In  the  barn  when  the  milkers 


are  taken  in  will  be  appreciated  by  thorn. 
It  is  possible  that  the  ones  which  are 
looking  so  poorly  In  spite  of  reasonable 
care  given  them,  are  being  tortured  by 
lice.  A  careful  examination  will  soon 
tell  and  if  lice  are  found  steps  should  bo 
taken  to  free  the  heifers  of  them. 


Other  People's  business 


"This  is  for  you,  girls! 


If  8  the  most  wonderful  separator  I  ever  saw.  I  just  brought 
it  from  Johnson's  ^lardware  Store  where  they  were  demon- 
strating it.     You  can't  guess  what  it  will  do." 

"I  think  I  know,  father.  You  told  me  last  week  about 
the  loss  of  cream  in  our  old  separator  when  I  turned  it  too 
slow.  You  timed  me  and  pretty  near  scolded  me  when  you 
found  I  was  turning  37  revolutions  instead  of  50.  This  is  the 
separator  that  "skims  clean  at  any  speed".    It's  a 

SHARPIES 

^%  SUCTION-FEED  g^ 

yREAM  SEPARATOR 

"Mary  is  a  smart  girl,  mother— she  guessed  it.  ^Ve  aO 
helped  to  test  it  and  it  skimmed  to  a  trace  when  turned  as 
slow  as  36  and  equally  clean  when  turned  as  fast  as  55  turns. 
It  simply  skimmed  faster  when  we  turned  it  faster.  And  Ae 
cream  remained  at  35^  thruout  the  varying  speeds." 
1-  .  ^^^*  father— then  we  will  know  exacUy  what  the  cream 
check  will  be  each  week,  wont  we?* 

Indeed  we  wiU,  mother.  Now  look  at  the  bowL  It's  a 
plain  straight  tube  with  a  small  ring  like  a  napkin  ring  in  ft. 
^^Goody!— HI  get  thru  washing  up  in  a  jiffy,  no  discsP 
Yes,  girls,  and  note  the  knee-low  supply  tank,  and  the 
automatic  once-a-month  oiling— it  has  any  other  separator  I 
ever  tned,  beat  a  mile.  But  then—it's  made  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  Separator  Works  in  America." 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Atk  for  Catalog  "  Velvet  for  Dairymen,  "—addressing  D^t,  40. 


Every  American  Citizen 

Should  Show  His  Colors! 

Patriotism    counts    these   days  and    every  home 
should  display  the  flag.    We  are  fonunate  in 
having  secured  a  limited  supply  of  beautiful 
American  flags  3*5  feet  in  size,  made  of  spe- 
cially prepared  soft  bunting.  The  stripes 
are  sewed  with  double  thread.     The 
colors  are  weather,  sun  and  moth  proof. 
It  is  a  flag  we  absolutely  guarantee. 

We  will  send  free  (postpaki)— while 
they  last— oae  of  these  handsone 
flags  to  aoy  oae  who  will  seid  as  three 
■ew  1-year  sohscriptionsat  50e.  each. 

Considering  the  present  scarcity  and  very  higk 
price  of  nags  this  Is  a  GREAT  BARGAlll, 

The  Practical  Fanner,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  PhiUdelphia.  Pa. 


*By  HARRIET  L  UMMIS  SMITH 

(Copjrifht  1916.  Tha  Bobbi-It.rrill  CompAoy) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  CONFESSION   TOO  MANY. 

People  were  talking.  That  system  of 
-wireless  telegraphy  which  ante-dates 
Marconi's  Inventron  by  ten  thousand 
generations,  had  done  effective  service. 
In  the  remotest  farm  houses  it  was 
known  that  Justin  Ware  had  called  on 
Persis  Dale  twice  within  a  week.  He 
came  between  half  past  eight  and  nine, 
80  said  reliable  rumor,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  of  his  arrival  as  well  as  of 
his  departure,  made  only  too  plain  the 
relaxing  influence  of  city  life  on  coun- 
tryl>red  standards. 

Annabel  Sinclair  heard  and  turned 
faint  and  sick,  so  closely  does  jealousy 
counterfeit  love.  As  far  as  Justin  Ware 
was  concerned,  the  news  of  his  untimely 
death  would  have  affected  Annabel  less 
than  the  information  that  the  chops  had 
not  been  sent  from  the  butcher's  in  time 
for  dinner.  But  he  was  a  man  and  that 
he  should  choose  to  spend  two  evenings 
In  a  week  with  another  woman,  after 
Bhe  had  given  him  to  understand  that 
his  society  would  be  agreeable  to  herself, 
argned  a  decline  in  her  powers  of  fasci- 
nation. She  told  herself  that  she  hated 
Persis,  that  she  hated  Justin,  that  she 
loathed  life  and  the  miserable  businetss 
of  l>€ing  a  woman,  and  she  ended  bv 
finding  pretexts  for  daily  excursions  pa? t 
the  Clematis  House,  always  arrayed  in 
the  most  fetching  street  costumes.  When 
on  the  third  day  she  encountered  Justin, 
that  gentleman  responded  gallantly  to 
her  pensive  tender  reproach.  His  was 
no  Jericho  heart,  to  demand  a  seven-day 
elege.  He  had  found  Persis  Dale  unex- 
pectedly interesting,  but  Annabel  wa« 
unexpectedly  pretty,  and  a  liking  for 
pickles  does  not  preclude  a  taste  for 
Bweets.  ~^v 

Thomas  Hardin's  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Gibson,  heard  the  news  with  consterna- 
tion. She  had  long  been  aware  of  the 
flate  of  her  brother's  affections,  this  in- 
deed arguing  no  especial  insight,  since 
an  infant  In  arms  would  have  possessed 
eufficlent  Intuition  to  read  the  heart  of 
the  guileless  Thomas.  Mrs.  Gibson  had 
regarded  Persis  in  tl\c  proprietary  light 
of  a  prospective  sister-in-law,  even  going 
«o  far  as  to  criticise  her  with  the  frank 
freedom  which  is  the  prerogative  of  kin- 
nhip.  When  the  first  rumor  of  Justin's 
attentions  reached  the  good  woman's 
ears,  she  made  a  hurried  trip  to  town 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  interviewing  her 
brother. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  business 
"'vas  slack  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival. 
and  Thomas  left  tVo  lanky  country 
\^omen  to  the  care  of  his  assistant,  and 
followed  his  sister  to  a  dingy  space  in 
the  rear  which,  primarily  servin?  as  a 
ttore-room,  was  also  by  virtue  of  a  cer- 
tain ^gloomy  privacy,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such 
delicacy. 

Mrs.  Gibson  dusted  a  chair  with  need- 
b'ss  ostentation  and  then  focused  her 
ifgard  on  her  brother  who  stood  before 
her  a  self-confessed  culprit,  conscious 
guilt  as  manifest  In  his  attitude  as  in 
the  flaming  confusion  of  his  face. 

"Thomas,  what's  this  I  hear  about  Per- 
fis  Dale?" 

"I  don't  )cnow.  Nellie.  What  have  you 
heard?" 

Mrs.  Gibson's  glance  expressed  her 
f^t^'om  of  the  evasion. 

"Is  It  true  that  Justin  Ware  Is  going 
vith  her?" 

"Why.  I've  heard,  Nellie,  that  he's 
I'cen  over  there  once  or  twice.  Old  friend 
of  Joel's,"  explained  Thomas,  with  a 
tiitile   effort    to   speak    convincingly. 

"Fiddlesticks!  If  I  thought  you  really 
>ielleved  that  any  man  would  walk  from 
the  Clematis  House  out  to  the  Dale  place 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  Joel  Dale  talk 
about  the  latest  cure-all,  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  own  you  for  my  brother..  If  he  goes, 
he  goes  to  see  Persis.  Now,  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  about  it?" 

"Nellie,  I  haven't  any  rlilit  to  Inter- 
fere. If  she  'wants  Justin  Ware's  com- 
pany it's  her  own  business.  She's  not 
beholden  to  me." 

"No,"  snapped  Mrs.  Gibson.  "And  why 
ain't  she?  Because  you've  been  shilly- 
shallying along  as  though  'twas  her  busi- 
ness to  pop  the  question.  You  men  are 
getting  nowadays  so  you  can't  do  a  thing 
for  yourselves,  you  Just  hang  back  and 
leave  us  women  to  do  it  all." 

Thomas    squirmed    like    an    Impaled 


beetle.  "Guess  I'd  better  go  back  into 
the  store,  Nellie.  George  means  well, 
but  he  hasn't  much  of  a  head-piece — " 
"Thomas  Hardin,  you  stay  where  you 
are  till  I'm  done  with  you.  Now  tell  me 
straight.  Have  you  ever  asked  Persis 
Dale  to  marry  you?" 

"Well,  Nellie,  to  be  candid,  I  never 
have  got  really  to  the  point.  I  want  her 
to  know  the  worst  about  me  first.  I 
wouldn't  take  her  in  for  all  the  world, 
and  then  have  her  sorry  afterward." 

"Take  her  In  I  Of  course,  you'll  take 
her  in.  If  all  men  stopped  for  that, 
weddings  would  have  gone  out  of  fash- 
Ion  long  ago.  And  It's  well  for  women's 
peace  of  mind  that  Ihey  don't  have  to 
know  the  worst  about  the  men  they 
marry.  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Thomas! 
To  think  you've  got  no  more  gumption 
than  to  stand  around  like  a  ninny  and 
let  that  city  man  walk  off  with  the 
woman   you've   always   wanted." 

"If  she'd  rather  marry  Justin  Ware," 
Thomas  began  and  failed  to  finish  the 
sentence,  his  voice  strangled  by  his  in- 
ward anguish.     His  sister  snorted. 

"Good  lord!  Thomas,  a  woman's  going 
to  marry  the  man  that  asks  her.  By  all 
accounts  that  Ware  won't  be  mealy- 
mouthed.  If  he  wants  her,  he'll  not 
stand  back  and  let  another  man  have 
the  first  say." 

There  was  a  reasonableness  In  this 
presentation  of  the  case  which  Impressed 
Thomas  as  his  air  of  irresolution 
Bhowed. 

"Then  you  think  I've  got  a  chance, 
Nellie?" 

His  sister  groaned  her  exasperation. 
•'You  had  all  the  chance  till  this  Ware 
turned  up.  Of  course  when  a  woman's 
got  a  choice  It  makes  a  difference.  But 
there's  nothing  gained  by  holding  off 
and  letting  him  have  everything  his  own 
way.  If  you  don't  ask.  her.  of  course 
she'll  take  him,  provided  she  gets  the 
chance.  And  If  you  do  ask  her,  she  may 
take  you.  So  )m>u  won't  lose  anything 
by  trying." 

As  a  result  of  this  plain  unflattering 
counsel,  Thomas  Hardin  dressed  that 
evening  with  unusual  care,  and  with  the 
approach  of  darkness  turned  his  face 
toward  his  familiar  goal,  his  emotions 
befitting  a  participant  in  the  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade.  His  throat  was 
parched,  his  heart  hammered.  While 
absolutely  certain  that  Persis  wajs  aware 
of  his  aspiration,  the  thought  of  express- 
ing it,  of  making  a  formal  offer,  was 
distinctly  terrifying.  And  moreover 
there  was  a  disagreeable  preliminary 
that  must  receive  attention,  the  confes- 
sion of  another  of  those  misdemeanors 
of  his  past,  as  Irrepressible  a  brood  as 
hounded  poor  Macbeth.  The  episode 
dated  back  to  his  twentieth  year,  when 
Annabel  Sinclair  was  just  waking  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  beauty  and  the 
power  It  gave  her  over  the  susceptible 
sex.  Thomas  blushed  to  recall  how  igno- 
mlnlously  he  himself  had  capitulated. 

Fate  was  on  his  side  that  evening. 
Joel  was  absent.  Persis  was  kind.  She 
sat  by  the  lamp  stitching,  and  the  inevi- 
table suggestion  of  Comfortable  domes- 
ticity was  In  Itaelf  an  inspiration.  He 
thanked  Heaven  for  her  lowered  gaze, 
confident  that  If  he  were  forced  to  meet 
her  candid  eyes,  he  should  never  find 
courage  to  begin. 

"Persis,  there's  something  I  want  to 
tell  you.  It  ain't  pleasant  to  speak  about 
it,  but  I  think  It's  one  of  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  said  before — I  mean  I'd  be 
a  good  deal  easier  in  mind  if  you  knew 
all  about  It." 

"I  don't  believe  it's  anything  so  very 
bad,  Thomas."  Persis  eald  with  unaccus- 
tomed   gentleness. 

"Well.  I  don't  know.  She  was  so 
pretty  and  cute  that  it  sort  of  went  to 
my  head,  but  that's  no  excuse." 

'Who  was  pretty?" 

Persis   let   her   work   fall.      Her  eyes 
met  her   lover's   with   a  challenge   that  I 
did    not   tend   to  lesasn   Thomas's   con-i 
fusion. 

"Well.  Persia,  you've  a  right  to  know.  | 
Of  course  I  wouldn't  mention  it  to  any- 1 
body  else.       Not  that  fhe  was  a  mite  to 
blame,"    interpolated    Thomas    with    in- 1 
stlnctlve   chivalry,    "for   It    was   all   my 
fault  from   start  to   finish.     It — it   was 
Stanley  Sinclair's  wife." 

Absorbed  as  he  was  In  relieving  his 
conscience  of  Its  intolerable  load.  It  did 
not  occur  to  Thomas  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  on  the  occasion  when  he  had 


played  so  culpable  a  part,  Annabel  still 
bore  her  maiden  name.  It  was  a  good 
two  years  before  tne  dignified  Stanley 
Sinclair  had  recognized  in  the  giddy, 
shallow,  little  beauty,  the  fitting  mate 
for  his  staid  maturity.  And  that  hn 
failure  to  make  this  point  clear  might 
lead  to  a  serious  misapprehension  on 
Persis'  part,  failed  to  present  Itself  as  a 
possibility  to  the  honest  blunderer. 

"Well?"  Persis'  tone  was  crisply  in-' 
terrogatlve.     "What    happened?" 

"Why,  she  looked  so  like  a  kitten,  Per- 
sis, that  you  can't  hardly  help  petting, 
that  I  put  my  arm  around  her.  And  I — " 
He  cleared  his  throat,  his  eyes,  for- 
tunately for  his  resolution,  fixed  upon 
the  fioor.  "Well.  I  might  as  well  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  did  kiss  Ler.  Of 
course  I  ought  to  be  ashamed — " 

"Yes."  Persis  agreed  icily.  "You 
ought." 

She  had  listened  with  a  sort  of  sick- 
ened revolt  to  Thomas'  stammered  con- 
fession. Nothing  that  Annabel  Sinclair 
could*do  would  surprise  her,  nor  did 
she  wonder  when  boys  of  Thad  West's 
age  yielded  to  her  lure.  But  that  this 
man,  this  staid,  stanch  Thomas,  on 
whom  she  had  counted  more  Implicitly 
than  she  knew,  should  have  proved  so 
easy  a  victim  shook  her  native  faith  in 
humankind.  "All  men  are  alike." 
thought  Persis,  in  her  haste  betrayed 
Into  one  of  those  sweeplngly  unjust  gen- 
eralizations such  as  King  David  peni- 
tently  acknowledged. 

Thomas'  eyes  came  up  from  the  carpet 
at  her  tone.  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
sort  of  terror.  The  fixed  sternness  of 
her  face  made  her  seem  a  stranger.  Lit- 
tle as  he  relished  the  Idea  of  acknowledg- 
ing his  bygone  weakness,  he  had  not 
dreamed  of  a  result  like  this. 

For  a  moment  he  gazed  at  her  with 
dumb  appeal,  then  faltered:  "I  was 
— was  afraid  you'd  be  disgusted  wi.h 
me,  Persis." 

"I  am." 

He  swallowed  hard  as  if  her  answer 
were  a  mouthful  that  resisted  mastica- 
tion. For  a  little  they  sat  silent.  Persis 
picked  up  her  work  and  resumed  her 
sewing  with  a  brave  show  of  indiffer 
ence  though  the  seam  ran  into  a  blur  be- 
fore her  eyes.    At  last  Thomas  spoke. 

"I'm  sorry  you  take  it  this  way,  Per- 
sis. but  it  couldn't  be  helped. .  I  had  to 
clear  up  things  before — I  didn't  feel  it 
would  be  fair  to  ask  you  anything  that 
would  bind  you  till  you  knew  the  worst 
about  me.     And  now — " 

There  was  another  long  silence.  Then 
Thomas  found  himself  upon  his  feet, 
feeling  for  his  hat,  groping  like  a  blind 
man. 

"Good-by,  Persis.  I  wish  I'd  been  a 
better  man.  But  the  fact  Is  I  ain't  fit  to 
tie  your  shoe  strings,  and  that  ends  it. 
Good-by." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  a  formality  un- 
precedented. She  realized  that  he  meant 
it  for  good-by,  not  good  night.  Some 
perversity  kept  her  eyes  upon  her  work, 
he^  hands  occupied. 

"Good-by,    Thomas." 

The  door  creaked  ajar.  There  was  a 
pause.  It  closed  reluctantly.  She  heard 
him  stumble  at  the  steps,  go  haltingly 
down  the  path.  She  stabbed  the  fabric 
in  her  hand  with  her  needle  as  If  that 
minute  tool  had  been  a  weapon. 

"Men  are  all  alike."  repeated  Persis. 
the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  "But 
there's  a  difference  In  women.  And  t'«; 
Annabel  Sinclair  kind,  with  brains 
enough  to  keep  'em  from  bein  down- 
right bad  and  not  enough  conscience  to 
make  'em  good,  are  the  worst  of  the  lot. 
If  the  devil  couldn't  count  on  their  help 
In  laying  traps  for  good  men.  he'd  be 
dreadful    handicapped." 

She  swept  the  tears  from  her  cheeks 
with  a  swift  gesture,  swallowed  those 
whi(h  had  not  yet  fallen  and  fell  to 
sewing  frantirally.  for  there  were  steps 
outside.  But  the  late  caller  was  not 
Justin  Ware  as  for  the  moment  she  had 
'feared,  but  Mrs.  West  entering  with  the 
ponderous,  dignity  inseparable  from  two 
hundred  pounds  avoirdupois.  Persis 
rose  hastily  and  pulled  forward  the  big 
armchair,  her  action  due  to  well-ground-  j 
ed  fear  for  her  furniture  in  addition  to 
the  impulse  of  her  native  courtesy. 

"Set  down.  Mis'  West.  You're  looking 
flrst-rate."* 

"If  I  am  it's  more  than  I  feel."  the 
stout  woman  returned  in  a  hollow  voire. 
"I'm  so  worried  a))out  Thad  that  I  won- 
der there's  anything  left  of  me."  I 

Persis..  politely   forbearing  to  call   at-' 
tentlon  to  the  fact  that  enough  of  Mrs. 
West    remained    for    all    practical    pur- 
poses,  regarded   her   friend   with  kindly 
<»onrern.     "My.  Is  Annabel  Sinclair 
tering  that  boy  yetf     I  thought—" 


"Persis,  it's  not  Annabel  now.  It's  tha 
young  one — Diantha." 

"Oh!"  Persis  resumed  her  sewing, 
with  heightened  color. 

"Yes.  I  us»'d  to  think  he  was  as  craxy 
about  that  woman  as  anybody  could  well 
be,  but  that  wasn't  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  the  state  he's  In  now. 
He  goo«  around  as  if  he  wiis  In  a  sort  of 
daze.  Sometimes  I  have  to  ask  him  three 
times  over  if  he'll  have  another  helping 
of  pie." 

"Well.  It  may  not  be  sensible.  Mis* 
West,  but  it's  nature.  I  guess  there's 
nothing  to  do  except  put  up  with  it." 

"But,  Persis,  she's  so  young." 

"She's  younger  than  her  mother,  that's 
sure.     And   that's   In   her  favor." 

"And  she's  Annabel  Sinclair's  daugh- 
ter." 

"Well  that's  better'n  if  she  was  somSb 
body's  wife." 

"It's  easy  for  you  to  make  light  of  it, 
Persis.  But  If  he  was  your  boy — "  Mrs. 
West  produced  a  voluminous  handker* 
chief  from  about  her  person,  hid  her 
face  in  Its  folds  and  sobbed. 

"If  he  was  my  l)oy.  Mis'  West.  I  guess 
I'd  act  as  foolish  as  other  mothers.  But 
seeing  he  ain't.  I  can  look  at  the  affair 
kind  of  detached  and  sensible.  I  don't 
supi)ose  you're  especially  set  up  over  tlio 
idea  of  Diantha  Sinclair  for  a  daughter- 
in-law.  but  if  mothers  picked  out  wives 
for  their  sons,  there'd  be  mighty  few 
girls  who'd  pass  muster,  and  the  balance 
would  have  to  settle  down  to  be  old 
maids." 

"It  Isn't  that  I  don't  think  anybody's 
good  enough  for  Thad."  said  Mrs.  West 
In  hasty  disclaimer.  "I  can  see  his 
faults   fast  enough." 

"Yes.  you  can  see  his  faults,  and  you 
can  excuse  them,  too.  That's  what  b^lng 
a  mother  means.  And  you  can  see  DIan- 
tha's  faults,  and  you  can't  excuse  'em 
without  a  struggle.  Yet  she's  as  pretty 
as  a  pink,  and  a  sweet-dispositloned  girl, 
too.  She's  a  long  ways  yet  from  l)eliig 
a  woman,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  she's 
started  in  the  right  direction." 

"I'd  hate  to  think  of  my  Thad  leading 
the  life  Stanley  Sinclair's  had  to  for  the 
last  fifteen  years."  said  Mrs.  West  with 
feeling. 

"Well  the  cases  ain't  the  same.  When 
youth  mates  with  youth,  there's  hopes  of 
them  learning  their  lessons  together 
I  and  not  making  such  hard  work  'of  It, 
'  either.  But  what  can  you  expect  when 
a  man  along  in  the  forties  det  ides  it's 
time  for  him  to  settle  down,  and  ties 
himself  up  to  some  giddy  young  thing, 
so  l)rimful  of  life  that  its  all  she  can 
do  to  keep  her  toes  on  the  ground.  It's 
like  hitching  up  a  <olt  with  some 
slow-going  old  plug  from  a  livery  stable. 
You  drive  'em  that  way.  and  either  the 
colt's  spirit  Is  going  to  get  broken,  or 
else  the  plug  will  travel  at  a  good  deal 
faster  clip  than  he  likes." 

Mrs.  West's  attention  had  plainly 
wandered  during  Persis'  homily. 

"Beats  all  how  that  girl  grew  up  all 
In  a  minute,  so  to  speak."  she  said  Ir- 
relevantly. 

Persis  gave  her  entire  attention  to 
her  work. 

"It  don't  seem  any  time  since  I  was 
here  and  She  came  in  to  ask  about  soma 
sewing  of  her  mother's.  Her  dress  was 
up  to  her  knees,  and  her  hair  hanging 
in  curls.  Except  for  being  tall  she 
looked  at)out  fen  years  old.  And  the 
next  thing  anybody  knows,  she's  a  younff 
lady  with  all  the  airs  and  graces." 

Persis  preserved  a  guilty  silence. 

"I  didn't  know  but  you  might  have 
some  Idea."  Mrs.  West  suggested  hope- 
fully. "You  know  you  agreed  to  sea 
what  you  could  do  al)Out  Annabel,  and 
then  Thad  got  tired  of  her  all  at  once, 
so  there  wasn't  any  call  for  you  lo  In- 
terfere." 

With  a  determined  shake  of  her  head, 
Persis  declined  the  new  <ummiHsion. 

"No.  Mis'  Weat.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
a  finger  in  this  pie.  and  I  advise  you  to 
let  the  young  folks  alone.  If  you  don't 
want  him  to  marry  her,  your  one  chance 
is  to  leave  'em  lie.  And  If  they  do  make 
a  match  of  it.  either  one  might  have 
done  worse." 

While  Persis  gave  no  hint  to  her  caller 
of  her  own  complicity  In  the  situation 
Mrs.  West  deplored,  at  the  bar  of  her 
own  cons<'Ience  she  made  no  effort  to 
disclaim  the  responsibility.  It  helped 
to  ease  the  hurt  due  to  the  revelation  of 
Thomas's  weakness  to  busy  her  thoughts 
with  other  people. 

"If  they  do  take  each  other  it's  got  to 
be  for  Iwtter  instead  of  worse.  I  made 
that  match  without  meaning  to.  but  ss 
long  as  I  had  a  hand  in  it,  I'm  going  U> 
see  that  both  of  'em  behave." 
*     {Continue  next  <<«««.) 
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$1150i;:si 

Pricf  will  be  advanced  to  Sll»5  oa  May  10th 

Mitchell  Junior— a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


III!'!;: 


$1460 

7-Pa88enger— 48-Horaepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


F.o.b. 

Racine 


Trust  John  W  Bate 


Car 


The  latest  Mitchells  will  show  you  that 
John  W.  Bate  is  a  master  at  building 
cars. 

You  have  never,  at  any  price,  seen  a  car 
so  complete.  You  have  never  seen  such 
luxury,  so  much  over-strength,  at  any- 
where near  our  price. 

How  Mr.  Bate  Works 

Mr.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert,  has 
spent  14  years  on  Mitchells.  The  latest 
Mitchell  is  his  19th  model.  It  is  the  final 
result  of  700  improvements. 

But  he  started  by  building  this  model 
plant,  which  now  covers  45  acres.  He 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  build  and  equip 
it  to  buiid  this  one  type  economically. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  a  car 
like  the  Mitchell  be  built  at  the  Mitchell 
cost.  His  methods  will  save  us  on  this 
year's  output  about  $4,000,000. 

It  is  that  saving  which  pays  for  all  the 
Mitchell  extras,  and  gives  men  these 
matchless  cars. 

3 1  Extra  Features 

There  are  31  features  in  the  Mitchell 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  Things  like  a 
power  tire  pump,  reversible  headlights, 
dashboard  engine  primer,  ball-bearing 
steering  gear. 

There  is  mote  beauty  and  luxury  than 


was  ever  before  combined  in  a  modest- 
priced  car.  The  reason  is,  we  build  our 
own  bodies.  And  all  we  save  goes  into 
this  extra  luxury. 

And  no  other  car  has  Bate  cantilever 
springs.  They  make  the  Mitchell  ride 
like  an  aeroplane.  In  two  years'  use,  on 
many  thousand  cars,  not  one  of  these 
springs  has  broken. 

100%  Over-Strength 

But  the  chief  Mitchell  extra  is  double 
strength  in  every  vital  part.  In  the  past 
three  years  we  have  doubled  our  margins 
of  safety.  We  are  making  the  Mitchell  a 
lifetime  car.     Three  of  these  cars  have 

alread;y  run  over  200,000  miles  each.  That's 
40  years  of  ordinary  service.  :t— — ^ 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  toughened 
steel.      All   safety  parts  are  vastly  over- 


TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell -»,'°-,^./,-pf-;^Y^s^ 

Bhighly-developed48-horsepower  motor. 
Price  SI  460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior"^ '■P^f«'*8:«rs»^ 

1.1.  «»/v  .      .        .  **"    similar    lines, 

with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-hor8e- 
power  motor— X -inch  smaller  bore. 

Price  SI  ISO,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Price  will  br  advancrd  to  IllDS  on  May  lOlh 
Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible bodies.     Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


size.     All  parts  which  get  a  major  strain 
are  built  of  Chrome -Vanadium. 

In  these  days  of  high  steel  prices,  any 
car  which  is  built  this  way  is  either  rare 
or  costly. 

Everything  You  Want 

Mr.  Bate  has  worked  14  years  to  com- 
bine in  Mitchells  everything*  you  want. 
He  spent  one  year  in  Europe,  to  glean  the 
best  ide^s  from  there. 

Before  designing  this  year's  Mitchells, 
his  artists  and  experts  examined  257  new 
models.  So  all  the  known  attractions  are 
combined  in  these  Mitchell  cars. 

-^-^  One  Size,  $1150 

The  smaller  Mitchell— Mitchell  Junior- 
costs  only  $1150.  Yet  it  is  a  powerful 
Six,  with  a  120-inch  wheelbase.  You 
never  Saw  such  value  in  a  car  around  this 
price. 

But  the  larger  Mitchell  offers  special 
value.  See  both  sizes.  See  the  extra 
features,  the  extra  beauty  and  the  extra 
strength.  You  will-  want  a  Bate-built 
Mitchell  then  for  the  car  you  buy  to- 
keep. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

^ 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.\ 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A- 
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Other  People's  Easiness 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Date 


%  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

(Copyright  1916.  The  Bobbc-Merrill  Compkoyl 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MAIL  BAG. 

"I  Should  'most  think  you'd  have  to 
give  up  the  dressmaliing  business  or  else 
hire  a  secretary.  It  takes  considerable 
time  to  attend  to  such  a  correspondence 
as  you're  getting  to  have." 

Joel  slammed  a  bunch  of  letters  down 
upon  the  table,  his  ill-temper  expressing 
Itself  as  naively  as  that  of  a  child.  Nor 
was  its  occasion  a  mystery  to  his  sister. 
Numerous  letters  marked  the  recipient 
as  an  individual  of  consequence.  Joel's 
mall  was  limited  to  communications 
from  the  distributors  of  quack  remedies 
to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  symp- 
toms in  accordance  with  instructions  set 
forth  in  their  benevolently  inquisitive 
advertisements.  When  Persis  received 
several  letters  in  the  same  mail,  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  might  be  a  person  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  establish- 
ment presented  itself  to  Joel  with  dis- 
quieting force. 

"Like  enough  they're  from  some  of  my 
customers  asking  when  I  can  spare  'em 
a  little  extra  time,"  Persis  suggested 
soothingly. 

"No,  they  ain't.     Least  ways  some  of 
em  are  from  men.    And  I  must  say,  Per- 
sis, it  don't  look  well,  your  carrying  on 
a  correspondence  with  two  or  three  men- 
folks  and   your  own  brother  not  know 
anything  about  It.     As  the  poet  says. 
"  A  lost  good  name  is  ne'er  retrieved.' 
"Who's   this   that's  writing  you   from 
the  Clematis  House,  anyway?" 

'I  haven't  looked  to  see, "  Persis  re- 
plied dryly,  but  her  comely  face  took  on 
color. 

"Looks  bad  when  a  man  right  in  the 
same  town's  ashamed  to  say  what  he's 
got  to  say  to  your  face.  Has  to  seal  it 
up  in  an  envelope.  If  (you  were  a  little 
readier  to  ask  advice,  Persisv  It  would 
be  better  for  you.  You  women,  sheltered 
and  guarded  all  your  lives,  ain't  expect- 
ed to  know  much  about  the  world,  and  If 
you  just  won't  seek  counsel  from  them 
that's  able  to  give  It.  of  course  some  un- 
scrupulous rapscallion  Is  going  to  make 
lools  of  you." 

"Well,  Joel,"  Persis  promised  with  un- 
impaired good  humor,  "if  I  ever  get  In 
a  tight  place  where  I  need  your  advice 
I'll  ask  for  it."  But  she  made  no  move 
to  investigate  the  contents  of  the  prom- 
ising pile  upon  the  table,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  mask  his  umbrage.  Joel 
withdrew  his  offended  dignity  to  the 
porch.  Even  then,  in  splendid  refutation 
of  the  theory  that  curiosity  is  the  cardi- 
nal vice  of  .her  sex,  Persis  completed 
the  task  ^n  which  she  was  engaged  be- 
fore putting  herself  in  a  position  to  an- 
swer Joel's  inquiry  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  correspondent  using  the  stationery 
of  the  Clematis  House. 

It  was  her  first  letter  from  that  source 
for  many  a  year  and  she  scrutinized  the 
address  long  an(K  thoughtfully.  "I 
shouldn't  even  have  known  his  handwrit- 
ing. If  anybody 'd  told  me  that  six 
months  ago,  I'd  have  laughed  in  his 
face."  But  now  instead  of  laughing  she 
sighed,  and  her  face  remained  gr§ive 
throughout  the  reading  of  the  communi- 
cation. 

"Dear  Persis — I  am  unexpectedly 
called  out  of  town  and  thall  not  be 
able  to  see  you  Thursday  as  I  had 
expected.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  I  shall  be  away  more  than  six 
weeks  or  two  months  at  the  long- 
est. There  are  some  good  business 
prospects  here,  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termi- 
nation, but  apart  from  that,  the 
temptation  to  see  more  of  my  old 
friends  Is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"J.  M.  W." 

-I  guess  he  means  the  Hornblowers, 
by  'business  prospectP,' "  mused  Persis 
and  replaced  the  letter  in  its  envelope! 
For  Mrs.  Robert  Hornblower's  anticipa- 
tions of  a  life  of  luxurious  ease  had  been 
temporarily  thwarted  by  the  unexpected 
and  unprecedented  opposition  of  her 
hitherto  compliant  husband.  Evtn  a 
worm  will  turn.  RolKrt  Hornblowor 
after  a  lifetime  of  meek  PubmlsBlon.  had 
suddenly  become  <ontmnnciouR  and  un- 
ruly. The  V  ifcly  authority,  exercised 
•o  long  \\j\i*  V  anothT  n5»me.  had  o"  yet 
keen  powerless  to  bring  him  to  the  point 


of  disposing  of  his  farm.    The  man  had 
aged  under  the  strain,  had  lost  flesh  and 
color,  along  with  sleep  and  appetite,  and 
yet  to  the  surprise  of  his  acquaintances 
and  his  own  secret  amazement,  he  had 
proved  that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own  by 
stubbornly  reiterating  his  refusal  to  be 
coerced  into  acting  against  his  best  judg- 
ment.    And  while  Mrs.  Hornblower  was 
confident  of  ultimate  victory,  it  was  not 
easy  for  her  to  forgive  Ler  husband  for 
delaying   In    so   unjustifiable   a   fashion 
their  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land. 
The  second  letter  to  receive  Persis'  at- 
tention was  addressed  in  a  hand  which, 
like  Justin's,  seemed   hauntingly  famil- 
iar.    Persis  studied  the  post-mark  with 
the  result  of  piquing  her  curiosity,  rath- 
er than  satisfying  It. 

"Warren,  New  York.  First  time  I  ever 
heard  of  that  place  to  my  knowledge. 
Beats  all  how  folks  can  know  your 
name,  when  you  hadn't  even  found  out 
that  their  town  was  on  tae  map."  With 
a  mounting  and  pleasurable  sense  of  her 
own  importance,  Persis  opened  the  letter 
and  looked  first  at  the  signature  of  the 
writer.  Then  with  an  exclamation  of 
Interest,  she  gave  herself  to  the  perusal 
of  the  communication,  forgetting  Justin 
Ware  for  the  moment  as  completely  as 
if  he  had  never  existed. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Dale— A  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Washington  Thompson, 
has  asked  me  to  write  requesting 
you  to  forward  him  at  once  a  letter 
of  mine  which  has  come  Into  your 
possession,  though  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how.  I  have  told  Mr. 
Thompson  that  after  all  this  time 
the  letter  Is  perfectly  worthless,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  of  that  opin- 
ion. Accordingly  I  am  troubling 
you  by  this  request.  Mr.  Thompson 
will  be  at  the  Monroe  Hotel,  Cin- 
cinnati, from  the  twelfth  to  the  fif- 
teenth, and  for  the  week  following 
at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Enid  Randolph. 
"Warren,  New  York." 

Persis  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  out 
upon  the  porch.  The  irate  Joel,  nursing 
his  wrongs  In  dignified  silence,  experi- 
enced a  new  sense  of  injury  at  the  sight 
of  her  radiant  face. 

"Joel,  when  you  happen  to  pass  young 
Mis'  Thompson's  I  want  you  to  stop  and 
tell  her  that  I've  got  a  piece  of  goods  here 
that  maybe  belongs  to  Ler.  Ask  her  If 
she'll  come  In  the  first  time  she's  by 
You  might  say,  Joel,  that  I'd  be  much 
obliged  If  she'd  make  a  point  of  coming 
soon,  as  I  have  a  general  cleaning  up 
along  about  this  season,  and  I  like  to  &et 
rid  of  all  the  odds  and  enJ.s  that  are 
cluttering  up  things." 

Nothing  in  Joel's  expression  Indicated 
that  he  had  even  heard  the  commission, 
but  his  look  of  gloomy  r.bstraction  did 
not  deceive  his  sister  who*  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  understood  her  request 
and  would  take  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
executing  It.  She  returned  to  her  mail, 
making  short  work  of  an  advertisement 
of  a  new  substitute  for  silk  linings  and 
another  which  offered  a  fashion  periodi- 
cal at  bargain  prices.  The  last  letter  in 
the  pile  again  aroused  her  curiosity,  for 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  bore  the 
legend,  "Delaney  and  Briggs,  Attorneys- 
at-Law." 

"Lawyers,  too.  Well.  I  don't  blame 
Joel  for  feeling  exercised."  She  recalled 
the  Implied  threat  in  a  recent  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Washington  Thompson 
regarding  the  return  of  hie  property, 
and  the  thought  crossed  her  mind  that 
possibly  he  had  Invoked  legal  aid  for 
its  recovery. 

She  was  standing  as  she  began  to  read. 
Half-way  down  the  page  she  uttered  an 
exclamation  and  staggered  to  a  chair 
She  finished  the  letter,  laid  it  down,  took 
it  up  again  and  reread  It.  Then  rising, 
she  busied  herself  with  various  tasks 
about  the  room,  doing  over  several 
things  she  had  already  completed  and 
ignoring  some  obvious  needs.  This  ac- 
complrehed.  she  read  the  letter  for  a 
third  time  and  brought  out  her  sewing. 
After  five  minutes  of  desultory  work,  she 
folded  the  garment  and  laid  it  away.  For 
the  next  two  hours  she  might  have 
served  as  a  study  of  contemplation.  Her 
«  hin  upon  her  hands,  her  eyes  musing 
she  sat  motionless,  almost  rigid,  as  the 


big  clock  ticked  off  the  seconds. 

Joel  shuflSed  Into  the  room  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve.  "Mis'  Thompson  says 
she'll  likely  go  by  some  time  today  or 
tomorrow  and  she'll  stop  in." 

Persis  did  not  reply,  and  for  the  first 
time  Joel  noticed  his  sister's ninusual  at- 
titude. He  looked  at  her  and  then  at  the 
clock. 

"Ain't  dinner  ready?" 

"Dinner?" 

"Yes,  dinner!  What  ails  you?  You 
act  as  if  you'd  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  meal-time." 

"I  didn't  think  it  was  time  for  dinner 
yet,"  Persis  answered,  rousing  herself. 
Again  Joel   inspected  her  sharply. 

"Haven't  you  been  sewing  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"No;  I  did  start,  but  I  didn't  feel  like 
keeping  it  up." 

Joel's  face  expressed  mingled  concern 
and  amazement.  That  Persis  should  sit 
Idle  a  morning  from  choice  was  extra- 
ordinary enough  to  be  alarming.  "Don't 
you  feel  well?" 

"Me?  Oh,  yes,  I'm  all  right."  Persis 
went  into  the  next  room  and  began  her 
preparations  for  the  meal.  It  took  lier 
longer  than  usual.  Joel  watched  the 
clock  with  frowning  vexation,  but  some 
quality  abnormal  and  vaguely  disquiet- 
ing in  his  sister's  manner  kept  him  from 
putting  into  words  the  Impression  that 
a  man  who  is  kept  waiting  a  full  hour 
for  his  dinner  Is  hardly  used. 

His  mood  softened  when  at  length  ap- 
petizing odors,  diffusing  themselves 
through  the  house.  Indicated  that  the  pot 
roast  of  day  before  yesterday  which  tin- 
der Persis'  thrifty  management  has  as 
many  final  appearances  as  a  prima 
donna,  was  soon  to  grace  the  tabic  as  an 
Irish  stew.  Joel  dearly  loved  that  savory 
concoction,  and  though  he  was  on  his 
guard  against  allowing  her  to  suspect 
the  fact,  he  privately  placed  his  sister's 
dumplings  on  a  par  with  Addison's 
poems.  Forgetting  both  his  grievance 
of  the  morning  and  his  later  anxiety, 
due  to  Persis'  singular  conduct,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  cheerful  anticipation. 

The  problem  which  for  generations 
has  exercised  the  wits  of  amateur  de- 
baters was  settled  satisfactorily  In  this 
Instance,  at  least.  The  joys  of  antici- 
pation far  exceeded  the  pleasure  of  re- 
'allzation.  Joel  took  one  swallow  of  the 
stew  and  dropped  his  spoon  with  a 
splash. 

"What  in  Sam  Hill!     What  kind  of  a 
mess  do  you  call  this?" 

Persis  took  a  hasty  sip,  looked  Incredu- 
lous   and    sipped    again.      Slowly    the- 
shamed  blood  cr^pt  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.     Yet  she  spoke  with  a  self-control 
fairly  brazen. 

"Looks  as  If  -Pd  made  a  mistake  and 
put  In  sugar  instead  of  salt." 

Joel's  gaze  swept  the  table,  hawk-like 
In    Its   searching  eagerness. 

"Where's  the  dumplings?" 

"J— well,  I  declare,  I  forgot  the  dump- 
lings." 

He  experienced  a  chill  of  actual  ter- 
ror. This  was  his  sister  Persis,  Persis 
the  practical  and  reliable,  this  woman 
who  sugared  the  stew,  and  allowed  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  the. dinner  to  slip  her 
mind.  He  was  Immediately  aware  of  a 
singular  flush  staining  her  cheeks,  a 
feverish  glitter  In  her  eye. 

The  gentfeness  of  his  comment  took 
her  by  surprise.  "I  guess,  Persis.  It  was 
only  that  you  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else." 

'That  was  It,  Joel."  She  hesitated, 
then  mpved  by  his  forbearance  spoke  out 
plainly.  "1  was  thinking,  Joel,  how  it 
would  seem  to  be  rich." 

Again  his  heart  juitaped.  Such  vague 
vain  wishing,  so  characteristic  of  .many 
women,  was  absolutely  foreign  to  his  sis- 
ter's temperament.  He  could  not  re- 
member the  time  when  she  had  over- 
looked the  present  satisfaction,  however 
poor  and  meager.  In  favor  of  some  Joy 
of  fancy. 

"I  wouldn't  let  my  mind  stray  off  to 
such  things,"  he  said  uneasily. 

"Well,  Joel,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  face 
It.     The  fact  Is,  you  see,  I  am  rich." 

Her  words  fell  like  a  thundert>olt,  con- 
firming his  worst  fears.  He  sat  aghast, 
unable  to  decide  whether  Persis  had  Idet 
her  mind,  or  this  was  the  delirium  In- 
cident to  some  acute  seizure.  In  tones 
of  such  unnatural  gentleness  that  his 
sister  started  as  they  fell  on  her  ears,  he 
offered  the  only  suggestion  which  oc- 
curred to  him  at  the  moment. 

"Hadn't  you  better  go  lie  down.  Per- 
sis?" 

"Me?    Why.  I  feel  all  right." 
"Well,    even    If    you    do,    lying    down 
won't   hurt   you.        It's   the   beet   thing 
known   to  leni^hen   life.     You'd  ought 


to  take  better  care  of  yourself    Persis 
Half  an  hour  a  day—" 

His    sister    Interrupted    him    with    a 
burst  of  laughter  In   which  his  pret.i 
naturally  acute  senses  detected  the  wild, 
ness^  of  mania. 

"Joel,  I  know  what  ails  you.  You 
think  J'm  taking  leave  of  my^senses  It 
does  sound  that  way,  I  own,  for  a  bale 
to  be  talking  about  being  rich.  I  dont 
mean  the  Vanderbilt  kind  of  rtches  you 
know,  but  a  nice  little  income  so  I  can 
keep  a  servant  girl  and  never  do  any 
more  sewing  and  maybe  buy  an  auto- 
mobile." 

"Persis  Dale,"  exclaimed  Joel,  "you're 
as  cra^  as  a  June  bug." 

"Look  for  yourself,  then."  Persis 
turned  to  the  secretary  where  she  had 
placed  the  letter  she  had  received  that 
morning.  She  felt  more  like  herself 
than  at  any  time  since  she  had  perused 
the  contents  of  that  final  astonishing 
communication.  In  combatting  Joels 
Incredulity  she  was  able  to  set  at  rest 
certain  disquieting  doubU  of  her  own 
as  to  her  sanjty. 

Joel's  jaw  dropped  as  he  read.  "Mrs 
Persis  Ann  Crawford.  Why,  that  must 
mean  Aunt  Persis." 

"Sure.  The  one  I  was  named  for 
And  I  guess  it's  a  good  twenty-five  years 
since  we've  had  a  line  from  her."  She 
laughed  a  little  hysterically,  dabbing  her 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  "I  don't 
spose  I'm  crying  because  she's  dead,  see- 
Ing  I  took  it  for  granted  that  she'd 
passed  away  years  ago.  And  yet  all  the 
time  to  leave  me  her  money.  Ain't  life 
the  funniest  mix-up.  Yesterday  I 
couldn't  have  afforded  so  much  as  a  sick 
headache.  And  now  if  I  want  a  run  of 
typhoid  fever  or  my  appendix  cut  out, 
It's  nobody's  business." 

Joel  laid  down  the  letter  with  a  gulp. 
The  Impression  uppermost  In  his  mind 
was  the  singular  blindness  of  fortune  in 
selecting  the  recipients  of  Its  bounty. 

"It's  a  good  deal  of  a  responsibility 
for  a  woman,"  he  said  ruefully.  "Seeing 
I'm  the  oldest,  it's  rather  odd  Aunt  Per 
sis  Ann  didn't  realize  that  I  was  the 
proper  one  to  Inherit.  But  I  guess  she 
thought  it  was  all  In  the  family,  and 
you'd  be  guided  by  my  advlco." 

Persis*  answer  was  Irrelevant.  "Joel, 
seems  to  me  that  so  far  my  life's  been 
for  all  the  world  like  a  checked  ging- 
ham, if  you  know  what  I  mean." 

But  Joel  did  not  know.  "Checked  ging- 
ham! I  never  heard  such  crazy  talk." 
"Made  up  of  the  same  little  things,  all 
just  alike,"  Persis  explained  patiently 
"And  nothing  especially  bright  or  cheer- 
ful about  any  of  'em.  I've  a  feeling  as 
if  I'd  like  a  splash  of  color  now,  velvet 
as  green  as  grass  and  fl re-red  satin." 

"Sounds  as  If  you  had  the  Scarlet 
Woman  In  mind,"  Joel  said  disapprov- 
ingly, and  before  Persis  Lad  time  to  ex- 
plain, young  Mrs.  Thompson  had  knock- 
ed. She  was  a  sorry  figure  for  a  wife  of 
less  than  a  year's  standing,  a  drooping 
little  woman,  pale,  listless  and  heavy, 
eyed. 

"Mr.  Dale  said  something  about  your 
having  a  piece  of  my  goods."  she  ex- 
plained with  such  an  effect  of  indlffer- 
ence  that  Persis  wondered  she  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  call.  Then  her  gaze  went 
to  the  table  and  the  untouched  meal. 
"I'm  afraid   I've  Interrupted  you." 

"Not  a  mite.  Mis'  Thompson.  Walk 
right  in!  Joel!"  Persis'  authoriUtive 
glance  In  her  brother's  direction  Indi- 
cated the  propriety  of  his  withdrawal. 
Joel  rose  relucUntly.  It  was  not  a  fit- 
ting that  was  In  prospect  nor  even  a 
discussion  of  styles  where  questions 
might  arise  which  could  not  suitably  be 
debated  before  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 
But  since  Persis  only  wished  to  return 
the  young  woman  a  piece  of  goods  that 
had  been  overlooked  when  her  dress  was 
sent  home,  Joel  felt  not  unreasonably 
that  he  might  have  witnessed  the  trans- 
action without  offending  the  most  rigid 
notions  of  what  was  seemly. 

Persis  searched  in  her  piece  bag  and 
produced  an  Infinitesimal  scrap  of  green 
voile.  Young  Mrs.  Thompson  accepted 
the   offering    with    evident    surprise. 

"Yes,  that's  my  goods,"  she  acknowl- 
edged. "But  It's  so  little,  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  use  it." 

"You  never  can  tell  when  a  scrap  like 
that  will  come  In  useful,"  Persis  declar- 
ed convincingly.  "And  by  the  way.  Mis' 
Thompson,  I  wonder  If  your  husband 
happens  to  have  handy  that  ridjculons 
letter  that  was  meant  for  another  * 
Thompson." 

1'he  worthless  scrap  of  green  dropped 
from   the   young   wife's  shaking  hands. 
"Why,  what  makes  you  think — " 
"That  letter."  Persis  explained  steadl- 
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Number  10 


The  Truth  About  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Situation 


Tlil<:  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States  is  in  a 
period  of  transition  from  the  West  to  the  East. 
A  few  years  ago  conditions  were  just  the  reverse,  but 
now  the  vast  Western  grazing  areas  are  being  reduced 
because  of  the  demand  for  more  farm  land  and  the 
sheep  industry  must  be  brought  back  home.  If  large 
numbers  of  the  best  of  these  Western  sheep  are  not 
transferred  to  other  farms  It  will  only  be  a  few  years 
before  the  industry  under  the  present  Western  grazing 
system  will  be  a  negligible  quantity.  This  condition 
i:  l)eing  brought  about  through  the  workings  of  the 
"Grazing  Homestead  Act,"  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  which  Is  giving  to  those  who  desire  them, 
64U  acres  of  land  in  the  West  as  a  dry  farming  home- 
stead. That  this  act  Is  being  taken  advantage  of  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  one  office  of  registration  in 
Wyoming  there  have  already  been  filed  claims  for 
over  640,000  acres.  Present  sheep  owners  in  this  ter- 
ritory are  not  slow  In  seeing  that  this  will  mean  a 
tremendous  decrease  In  the  grazing  area  for  their 
flocks  and  they  are  taking  Immediate  steps  to  either 
reduce  their  flocks  to  a  size  which  they  can  handle 
under  the  new  conditions 
or  else  they  are  arrang- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness entirely.  The  home- 
steaders who  will  occupy 
th<se  holdings  In  most 
cases  are  not  sheep  men 
and    even     If    they    had 

<  liough  money  to  go  Into 
the  sheep  business,  the 
small  area  of  640  acre<:  of 
Huch  land  is  not  large 
f  nough  to  warrant  cuffl- 
'  lent  returns  for  the  risk 
<iiid  money  which  th^y 
\\uuld  have  to  Invest. 

Desiring    to    know    at 
first  hand  just  how  these 

<  ondltlons  were  being  met 
and  what  they  meant  to 
the  sheep  owner,  three 
nionths  ago  our  Associa- 
tion sent  a  special  agent 
into  the  West  and  had 
him  travel  through  the 
states  of  Montana,  Wyom- 
ing, Idaho  and  Oregon 
and  report  to  us  condi- 
tions just  as  he  found 
them.  He  was  a  man  who 
knows  conditions  thor- 
oughly as  they  exist  in 
this   range  country.     He  went 
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to  solve  It  even  within  another  year.  Our  only  hope 
is  to  be  able  to  keep  this  great  reservoir  of  Western 
sheep  on  the  ranges  long  enough  to  draw  the  great 
bulk  of  the  best  of  them  to  Eastern  farms  and  ettab- 
lish  the  business  on  a  new  basis.  If  we  are  unable 
to  do  this  and  the  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Act 
are  carried  out,  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  great 
rush  of  these  sheep  to  market,  which  will  provide  a 
supply  of  mutton  temporarily  only,  but  when  the  rush 
h;  over  where  are  we  to  look  for  future  supplies?  This 
would  be  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Having  made  sure  that  these  were  the  conditions 
as  they  now  exist,  I  recently  took  this  matter  up  with 
the  General  Land  Office,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior at  Washington,  presenting  these  facts  to  them 
and  asking  them  If  It  would  not  be  possible  to  suspend 
for  at  least  a  few  years  the  workings  of  this  act  until 
we  could  save  a  lot  of  these  sheep  from  premature 
slaughter.     They  informed  me  that  the  matter  was 
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fleece  of  approximately  eleven  pounds  per  sheep.  These 
sheep  will  cost  us  on  the  range  $11.50,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  them  Kast  will  be  from  $1.50  to  %Z 
per  head,  making  the  total  cost  about  $13  or  |13.S0. 
We  will  be  glad  to  ship  &  carload  of  them  to  any  point 
in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  to  an  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  who  will  properly  care  for  them. 
One  bank  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  has 
agreed  to  take  from  500  to  1000  sheep  for  Its  section 
and  will  dispose  of  them  to  its  clients  either  for  cash 
or  by  special  arrangement.  We  have  one  individual 
in  New  York  State  who  wants  500  of  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  would  like  to  see  a  number  of  them 
disposed  of  in  small  'ots  In  order  to  interest  more  peo- 
ple in  this  profitable  business.  Any  organization  or 
group  of  farmers  which  can  handle  a  carload  (300 
sheep)  will  do  well  to  take  this  matter  up  with  me 
immediately  at  Philadelphia.  We  are  not  figuring  on 
any  profit  in  this  distribution,  have  the  best  sheep 
obtainable  and  are  Interested  In  having  them  widely 
distributed. 
It  is  also  our  Intention  to  bring  East  possibly  100,000 

sheep  during  July  or  lat- 
er, of  not  quite  such  high 
grade  stock.     Possibly  40 
per  cent,  of  this  lot  will 
turn    out    to    be    broken 
down  ewes  which  can  be 
fattened  on  grass  for  win. 
ter   sale,    leaving   60    per 
cent,   of  them  for  bleed- 
ing stock   to   re-estahlish 
the  sheep  interest  in  the 
East. 

The  universal  dog  ques- 
tion always  presents  It- 
self, but  we  think  now 
that  this  difficulty  Is  be- 
ing rapidly  overcome.  I 
understand  that  West  Vir- 
ginia has  recently  passed 
very  favorable  legislation 
along  this  line,  and  hope 
that  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  will  meet 
these  conditions  In  a 
patriotic  way.  House  Bill 
No.  1345.  recently  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lohr  at 
Harrlsburg,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  was  only  a 
few  days  ago  reported  on 
favorably    by    that    corn- 


to  the  ranches  and 
ranges  and  secured  the  information  at  first  hand  and. 
reported,  among  other  things,  that  within  the  next 
year  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  In  the 
sheep  population  in  this  section  and  that  within  the 
next  few  years  there  will  be  a  still  greater  decline  of 
the  Industry-  Oar  representative  reported,  while  on 
his  trip,  that  the  sheepmen  were  in  a  position  to  lose 
heavily  if  they  met  with  severe  spring  storms,  as  they 
were  not  In  position  to  properly  care  for  their  flocks. 
Recent  Government  reports  from  this  section  showing 
heary  losses  due  to  these  causes  have  shown  the  truth 
of  these  statements  and  have  only  tended  to  make  the 
sheep  situation  more  acute. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
this  large  grrazing  area  under  the  operation  of  the 
Grazing  Homestead  Act  will  be  more  productive  than 
it  is  now,  but  can  we  wait  for  those  ten  years  to  pass? 
Food  and  clothing  conditions  In  the  meantime  would 
assume  a  more  serious  aspect  than  they  de  at  present, 
^jr  Association- during  the  past  year  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem  in  a  broad  way.  but  cannot  expect 


now  entirely  without  their  jurisdiction  and  suggested 
that  I  take  the  matter  up  with  the  National  Committee 
of  Defense  and  try  to  obtain  through  them  a  legislative 
enactment  or  an  executive  order  which  would  check 
this  unnecessary  waste  of  our  national  food  snd 
clothing  supply.  *  * 

In  order  to  suit  our  action  to  our  Ideas  we  have  re- 
cently purchased  In  Oregon  10,000  yearling  ewes  and 
have  made  arrangements  for  shipping  them  East. 
These  sheep  are  to  be  sold  at  cost  to  any  one  who 
wants  them  to  put  op  an  EJastern  farm  and  already 
we  have  signed  applications  for  more  than  half  of 
them.  They  will  be  shipped  about  the  first  of  June 
by  a  special  train  composed  of  cars  holding  300  sheep 
each,  the  greater  part  of  them  going  into  New  York 
State.  They  are  good,  lusty  stock  and  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  bunches  of  sheep  that  our  representative 
saw  in  the  West,  for  general  conformation  and  consti- 
tutional qualities.  They  are  a  cross  of  Lincoln  with 
Rambouillet — the  wool  grading  on  the  market  terms 
about  a  straight  quarter.  At  the  time  of  delivery  they 
will  each  weigh  about  eighty  pounds,  after  clipping  a 


mittee  after  several  hearings  of  the  parties  interested. 
Features  were  incorporated  into  this  bill  which  met 
favor  with  the  sportsman  and  It  Is  hoped  that  when 
it  Is  again  reported  in  the  House  it  will  be  acted  upon 
favorably.     In  spite  of  ail  the  ravages  by  cur  do^s  it 
has  always  occurred  to  me  that  the  profitableness  of 
the  sheep  industry  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  sheep  owners  have  continued  In  the 
business.     Within  recent  years  also  the  introduction 
of  better  grades  of  sheep  has  had  a  tendency  to  make 
the  business  still  more  profitable  and  as  time  goes  on 
things  will  continually  improve.     The  wool  manufac- 
turers under  the  stimulus  of  t'«^  wool  have  recently 
learned   to  their  great  advantage  the  lesson  of  efll- 
riency  and  do  not  hesitate  in  consigning  to  the  junk 
heap  all    machines  and   methods  which   do  not  give 
them  the  best  possible  results.     In  the  same  way  the 
farmers  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dif- 
'ference  in  sheep  and  that  by  keeping  the  lieet  breed 
suited  for  the  purpose  they  have  in  view,  either  wool 
or  mutton,  their  busine.<ts  will  he  still  more  profitable. 

(CmkImM  ••  9f  »•) 
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Financing  the  War 

A  PREACHER  down  in  Georgia  was  Jailed  recently 
for  saying  in  a  sermon  that. "this  is  a  rich 
man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight."  Perhaps  this  was 
on  the  principle  which  obtained  in  old  English  juris- 
prudence in  libel  suits,  that  "the  greater  the  truth  the 
greater  the  libel!" 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  common  people,  i.  e.,  the  men  of  small. in- 
comes,  will  have  to  do  the  most  of  t^e  fighting,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  they  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
male  population  of  the  United  States. 

This  should  be  borne  in  mind  now  that  Congress  Is 
engaged  on  measures  for  financing  the  war.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fighting  forces  of  the  country  will 
be,  largely,  drawn  from  those  whose  incomes  average 
11000  per  year  or  less.  Not  because  they  are  more 
patriotic  than  the  possessors  of  larger  incomes,  but 
because  they  are  in  the  large  majority,  and  hence  the 
fighting  burden  will  rest  very  heavily  on  them.  They 
will  put  into  the  war  the  most  precious  thing  that 
the  average  man  possesses— his  life,  and  they  will  do 
so  knowing  if  any  are  dependent  on  them,  such  de- 
pendents will  fare  111  in  the  life  struggle  if  death 
claims  his  toll  of  the  bread  winner. 

Hence  the  burden  of  the  heavy  taxation  necessary 
should  rest  as  lightly  on  the  low-paid  class  as  human 
ingenuity  can  devise,  and  the  main  money  burden  fall 
upon  those  whose  means  are  large  and  whose  prospect 
of  engaging  in  the  actual  fighting — except  through 
volunteering — is  much  lees  than  tMi  common  wage 
earner. 

We  hear  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
and  its  enormous  increase  in  recent  years.  The 
tongue  rolls  off  the  billions  with  unctuous  rapidity, 
until  they  mount  up  to  abeut  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
But  investigation  shows  that  this  stupendous  aggre- 
gate is  very  unevenly  distributed.  Prof.  King,,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  reports  that  2  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  owns  absolutely 
65  per  cent,  of  its  total  wealth,  I.  e.,  2.000,000  people  out 
of  100,000,000,  own  over  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  bil- 
lions out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  billions  of  dollars. 
While  wages  among  some  classes  of  labor  have  in- 
creased, they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
cost  of  all  necessaries  which  enter  into  a  bare  living. 
This  Ir  true  of  our  highly  unionized  labor;  while  in 
a  large  class,  including  clerks,  working  girls,  school 
teachers,  etc.,  the  increase  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
increased  demands  on  their  purses.  This  is  also  true  . 
of  the  small  shop  keeper  and  business  man,  whose 
profits  are  more  apt  to  show  a  decrease  than  an 
increase. 

Last  year  there  were  ^32,828  persons  whose  yearly 
incomes    ranged    from    $3000    to  $100,000;    and   3824 


whose  incomes  exceeded  $100,000  each.  The  American 
Committee  on  War  Finance  proposes  a  schedule  of 
tax  on  income  graduated  according  to  the  size  of  the 
income,  and  on  all  incomes  exceeding  $100,000  the  tax 
to  take  all  in  excess  of  that  sum,  which  would  yield, 
on  the  basis  of  last  year's  incomes,  $1,167,923,075. 

Turning  to  the  profits  of  corporations  we  see  some 
startling  figures.  A  study  of  41  of  the  leading  cor- 
porations show  the  yearly  profits  have  increased  from 
$124,242,776  In  1914,  to  $729,983,235  in  1916.  Here 
are  two  concrete  facts:  The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation's 
net  earnings  increased  from  $23,496,768  In  1914,  to 
$271,531,730  in  1916.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation's 
net  earnings  increased  from  $5,590,020  in  1914.  to 
$43,593,698  in  1916.  These  unprecedented  earnings  are 
properly  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  heavy  taxation 
at  that. 

Conscription  of  human  life  has  been  ordered,  and  is 
necessary  if  the  war  is  to  be  carried  to  a  victorious 
conclusion.  The  conscription  of  wealth  should  be  the 
necessary  corollary.  A  tax  on  Incomes  which  would 
leave  the  Inordinately  wealthy  an  income  of  $100,000 
undoubtedly  would  seem  to  them  conscription  with  a 
vengeance.  But  after  all,  if  the  wealthy  man  meas- 
ures his  saqriflce  by  that  of  the  man  In  the  trenches, 
who  has  offered  his  all  to  his  country,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Issues  involved  in  the  war,  is  his  sacrifice 
too  large?  If  he  has  the  true  American  spirit  and  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  men  are  doing  and  risking 
on  the  firing  line,  he  will  rise  to  the  emergency  which 
confronts  him.  The  taxes  on  excess  profits  of  corpora- 
tions should  be  measured  by  the  same  standard.  The 
opportunity  to  make  these  profits  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Government,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  their  continuance  depends  on  the 
continuity  of  the  Government  Itself. 

By  all  means  the  burden  must  rest  on  ufi  all.  We 
should  all  be  willing  to  contribute  our  just  share  of 
what  we  have  and  what  we  earn  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government.  But  the  burden  should  be  distributed 
equitably.  Tax  proflU,  not  lossesr— tax  income,  not 
outgo! 

Enthusiasm 

¥  T  seems  that  nearly  everybody  everywhere  is  taJk- 
1  ing  more  food  production.  All  kinds  of  plans  are 
being  suggested,  some  wise,  some  foolish.  The  facts 
are,  steps  have  been  and  are  being  taken  by  the 
producers  to  raise  more  of  everything,  not  only  be- 
cause It  is  good  patriotism  but  because  it  Is  good  busi- 
ness. Labor  has  been  the  one  big  limiting  factor,  but 
it  is  being  rapidly  overcome.  We  are  also  finding  that 
our  per  man  capacity  has  not  been  fully  reached,  but 
that  by  making  a  little  further  effort  still  greater  re- 
sults can  be  obtained.  A  recent  census  taken  In  New 
York  State  shows  that  there  are  only  84  per  cent,  as 
many  hired  men  as  there  were  last  year  and  at  present 
there  are  only  two  hired  men  for  each  five  farms.  At 
the  same  time  the  figures  show  that  the  farmers  pro- 
pose to  put  In  56  per  cent,  more  com  and  40  per  cent, 
more  bean  acreage  than  last  year.  The  potato  acreage 
will  be  increased  25  per  cent.,  commercial  vegetable 
growing  35  per  cent,  and  cabbage  acreage  80  per  cent. 

This  report  sounds  good  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
no  longer  have  merely  a  few  over  one  himdred  million 
people  to  feed,  but  considerably  more  than  twice  that 
number.  Should  the  great  war  suddenly  cease  we 
might  also  be  called  upon  to  feed  some  of  those  who 
are  now  our  enemies.  We,  however,  can  provide 
square  meals  for  everybody  If  we  just  realize  condi- 
tions and  buckle  down  to  the  task. 

Mr.  GlfTord  Pinchot  recently  stated: 

"The  two  great  weapons  In  this  war  ar»  arms  and 
starvation.  The  war  against  German  arms  will  be 
won  or  lost  In  France — the  war  against  starvation  will 
be  won  or  lost  in  America.  The  Kaiser  cannot  whip 
the  French  and  English  armies  and  the  English  navy 
while  England  has  food.  But  It  is  still  possible  that 
the  German  submarines  may  be  able  to  keep  food 
enough  from  reaching  England  to  starve  her  Into 
submission. 

"If  the  submarines  win.  the  first  item  In  the  Kaiser's 
terms  of  peace  will  be  the  English  fleet.  With  the 
English  fleet  in  his  possession,  the  Kaiser  will  be  mas- 
ter of  the  world.      •••        •••        •• 

"If  the  war  lasts  beyond  this  summer,  it  will  be  the 
American  farmer  who  will  win  or  lose  the  war.  who 
will    overcome   militarism    and    autocracy,    or   allow 
them  to  spread  and  control  the  world,  ourselves  itT 
eluded. 

"This  is  no  fanciful  picture,  but  sober  fact.  Many 
a  man  will  make  light  of  it  until  he  cemes  to  think 
it  over,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  few  will  treat  it 


lightly  after  careful  thought.  It  is  no  more  imjjossi. 
ble  than  the  great  war  itself  appeared  to  be,  only  a 
few  days  before  it  began." 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  which  confronts  us.  We 
do  not  face  battle  scarred  and  devastated  fields,  how- 
ever.  Our  farms  have  never  yet  had  their  food  re- 
sources fully  developed,  so  nothing  but  enthusiasm 
can  fill  our  thoughts  as  we  start  the  herculean  task 
before  us  this  year.  We  can  do  It  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it  Our  allies  are  too  busy  fighting  to  provide 
for  themselves,  so  we  can  rejoice  that  our  greatest 
job  at  present  is  to  feed  them  and  ourselves. 


HOW  ABOUT  LABOR?  Do  you  need  it— can  you 
use  Inexperienced  city  labor  to  advantage  on  your 
farm?  If  so  we  will  be  glad  to  help  you  If  we  can. 
We  cannot  promise  anything,  but  we  are  In  touch  with 
several  city  organizations  which  are  mobilizing  ruch 
labor  and  will  be  glad  to  put  you  In  touch  If  you  will 
write  us  how  many  hands  you  want  (male  or  female), 
for  what  kind  of  work,  what  you  can  pay  and  whether 
or  not  you  can  board  and  house  them. 

The  Whole  Cake— or  Only  Half? 

¥TrE  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  secret  of  the 
V V  success  of  the  big  packing  establishments  lies 
In  the  fact  that  they  make  use  of  all  parts  of  the  hog 
except  the  squeal.  The  other  day  we  came  across  a 
dairyman  who  was  practicing  almost  the  same  thing 
in  his  business.  Instead  of  selling  whole  milk  he  was 
manufacturing  it  into  finished  products  by  means  of 
a  separator,  churn  and  live  stock.  The  making  of 
good  butter  was  his  chief  object.  The  fresh,  warm 
skimmed  milk  he  had  for  his  poultry,  pigs  and  young 
stock.  Twice  a  week  he  saved  It  and  made  cottage 
cheese  when  the  pigs  received  only  the  whey.  When 
he  churned,  the  butter  milk  was  saved  for  one  cus- 
tomer who  took  It  all  at  five  cents  a  quart  The  but- 
ter was  taken  to  market  by  automobile  and  command- 
ed a  good  price.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  not  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  shipping  off 
the  farm  each  day  all  the  products  of  his  dairy  in  the 
form  of  whole  milk.  He  was  only  acting  on  the  busi- 
ness principle  that  the  nearer  a  finished  product  a 
factory  turns  out  the  greater  share  of  the  consumer  s 
dollar  does  he  get. 

The  dairy  cow  is  the  producer  of  man's  best,  most 
serviceable  and  one  of  the  cheapest  foods,  but  we  lave 
often  wondered  if  her  owner  was  always  realizing  tlie 
most  he  could  from  her.  The  annual  season  of  surplus 
in  the  city  milk  supply  is  about  here,  so  why  should 
not  this  be  a  good  time  to  look  Into  the  selling  ques- 
tion. If  butter  does  not  offer  the  opportunity,  havf 
you  ever  investigated  the  cream  or  Ice  cream  poesibili 
ties  of  yDur  market?  Success  never  comes  to  him  who 
waits  and  does  nothing. 

Sheep's  Greatest  Enemy 

|T  has  not  been  so  long  since  the  mere  mention 
•1  of  sheep  raising  In  the  East. would  bring  forth  a 
lot  of  objectors,  saying  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
primarily  on  account  of  the  dogs.  Lately,  however, 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  changing. 
In  view  of  the  conditions  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Blgelow, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Assn.  In  this 
Issue,  it  Is  well  that  this  change  should  be  taking  place. 

Our  Pennsylvania  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
a  new  bill  regulating  the  keeping  of  dogs  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Legislature,  referred  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  and  been  the  subject  of  several 
hearings.  It  Is  known  as  House  Bill  No.  1345.  and 
every  one  who  is  Interested  In  seeing  the  sheep  in- 
dustry come  back  into  this  state  as  it  was  some  years 
ago,  would  be  helping  the  cause  by  writing  to  their 
representatives  In  favor  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill 
and  has  the  approval  of  all  Interests  concerned.  Its 
fate  will  depend  on  what  Interest  farmers  take  in  it. 

A  new  way  of  overcoming  this  dog  question  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile 
Assn.  They  have  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  members  of  Congress  that  a  federal 
tax  be  levied  on  all  dogs  In  the  United  States.  Just 
at  this  time  when  the  Government  is  looking  for 
ways  to  raise  revenue  and  also  to  increase  the  food 
and  clothing  supply  it  appears  as  If  this  might  he  a 
way  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  A  federal  lax 
on  dogs  going  through  as  a  war  measure  could  bring 
about  conditions  which  It  would  take  years  to  accom- 
plish through  the  action  of  the  various  states.  Now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Con- 
gress. If  enough  of  us  do  it,  results  will  surely 
follow. 


A  Remedy  to  Curtail  the  Enormous 
Waste  of  Food  Stuffs 

GEORGE  HILDBBRAND 
Deputy  Commitsioner  New  York  State  Dept.  of  Foods  and  Markets 


Men  of  means  and  large  affairs  are  lit- 
tle concerned  regarding  the  price  they 
pay  for  food  stuffs.  They  are  never 
obliged  to  lessen  the  amount  or  quality 
of  the  food  used  in  their  homes  because 
of  Its  high  price,  and  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  indifferent  to  the  matter.  Oc- 
casionally men  of  great  means  sympa- 
thize in  a  humanitarian  way  with  the 
high  <  ost  of  living  and  their  dependent 
worl<men,  or  the  poor  generally,  but  they 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  opposition  to 
the  present  system  of  food  distribution 
cr  to  the  working  out  of  an  economic  re- 
form for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

The  enormous  waste  In  food  stuffs  is 
the  vital  cause  for  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. This  waste  of  food  takes  place  on 
the  farms,  as  the  farmer  is  unable  to  mar- 
ket a  certain  percentage  of  his  products 
because  of  the  inefficient  methods  of  dis- 
tribution and  selling.  Then  we  have  the 
waste  when  it  arrives  In  the  city  market, 
whi(  h  is  due  to  delay  in  delivery  caused 
by  the  practice  of  passing  food  from  one 
dealer  to  another  in  speculation.  Munici- 
pal authorities  In  many  cities  have  strin- 
gent health  regrulations  and  a  large  force 
ot  inspectors  who  seem  to  enjoy  confis- 
cating large  quantities  of  food  to  make 
a  favorable  showing  to  their  superiors. 
Tiiese  city  inspectors  condemn  whole 
packages  of  food,  particularly  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  some  eggs,  when 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  pack- 
age is  damaged  and  the  balance  of  which 
might  be  repacked  and  preserved. 

The  inefficient  methods  of  distribution 
is  another  important  factor  in  the  high 
cost  of  food  stuffs.  Commission  firms. 
soliciting  consignments  from  the  produc- 
ers, employ  agents  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try to  solicit  shipments  for  them.  The 
exi)ense  of  getting  this  business  Is  heavy 
and  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  food. 
Fiom  lack  of  organization  among  the 
producers,  most  farm  products  are 
sliipped  in  small  lots  by  express,  when 
shipment  could  be  made  for  much  less 
with  carload  freight  rates.  When  these 
products  arrive  at  the  market  they  are 
carted  to  a  salesroom  or  store  house. 
This  cost  is  added  to  the  price  of  food. 
Here  it  is  sold  and  goes  through  several 
vholesalefs  and  jobbers,  frequently  as 
niany  as  seven  in  all,  before  it  reaches 
the  retailer,  each  handler  taking  a  profit. 
When  the  housewife  buys  her  daily  sup- 
Ply,  she  pays  her  portion  of  the  accumu- 
lated cost  of  waste,  commission,  extrava- 
gance and  profits. 

Tnder  the  present  system  the  producer 
i^  obliged  to  entrust  the  sale  of  his  goods 
to  the  commission  dealer  in  the  city. 
Stmetimee  this  dealer.is  honest  and  does 
the  best  he  can  for  him.  Sometimes  he 
iiKinipulates  the  sale  as  best  he  can  to 
bis  own  advantage,  and  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  producer  gets  no  returns 
at  all  for  goods  consigned.  For  this  rea- 
son there  are  many  producers  who  pre- 
f'-r  to  sell  their  goods  at  home  or  in 
ixarby  markets  far  below  the  market 
price,  to  avoid  this  practice.  This  has 
its  effect  In  reducing  the  supply  ol  food 
li  the  large  centers,  which  also  In- 
<  I  eases  the  price  of  food  stuffs  there.  A 
I'  medy  for  this  condition  is  a  direct,  effi- 
cient and  economic  system  of  distribu- 
tion ^rom  the  farm  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer through  a  terminal  wholesale 
market  system  and  the  retail  store.  The 
plan  Includes  the  establishment  of  coun- 
try packing  houses  for  food  products  at 
the  railroad  sUtion  in  the  local  produc- 
ing centers  throui^out  the  state.  The 
producers  adjacent  to  this  station  would 


organize  into  co-operative  associations 
and  would  own  and  operate  this  local 
packing  house.  They  would  bring  their 
produce  to  this  local  packing  house  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  tree  or  the  ground. 
An  efficient  manager  in  charge  of  the 
packing  house  would  grade  and  pack  the 
products,  and,  if  located  in  a  town  or 
village,  would  supply  the  local  demand 
and  ship  the  balance  in  carload  lots  to  a 
terminal  wholesale  market  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  food  would  be  received  In 
the  city  terminal  market  by  a  state 
licensed  auctioneer  or  salesman,  operat- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  state. 


who  would  inspect  the  goods,  make  an 
open  sale  and  keep  an  open  record  of 
the  receipt  of  the  goods,  of  their  coudi- 
tion,  weight,  price  and  of  the  person  who 
purchased  them.  Sales  would  be  made 
in  quantities  to  accommodate  the  city  re- 
Utiler,  so  that  he  could  buy  his  supply 
direct  from  the  agent  of  the  producer, 
and,  of  course,  the  housewife  would  buy 
daily  from  the  retail  stores. 

The  expense  of  grading,  packing  and 
freight  to  the  terminal  market,  and  for 
the  sale  in  the  wholesale  market,  would 
be  a  charge  against  the  producer  and 
this  expense  would  be  less  than  the  pres- 
ent commission  for  selling  alone.  I'here 
would  be  but  one  charge  for  cartage 
from  the  wholesale  market  to  the  retail- 
er. In  addition  to  the  open  public  sale 
ac  the  wholesale  market,  the  prices  for 
the  different  grades  of  goods  would  be 


made  public  and  official  by  a  state 
agency.  This  would  be  a  protection  to 
the  housewife  in  buying  at  retail,  as  thU 
Slate  ageucy  would  see  that  the  retail 
prices  were  commensurate  with  the 
wholesale  prices,  and  that  no  retailer  do* 
niauded  an  excessive  profit. 

This  system  will  not  appeal  to  the 
statesmen  and  others  who  insist  on  pre* 
serving  the  status  quo.  They  refuse  to 
consider  any  measure  that  could  possi- 
bly interfere  with  the  present  system 
and  with  the  men  who  are  now  estab- 
lished in  the  trade  and  who  speculate  in 
food  products.  If  their  contention  pre- 
vails, we  might  just  as  well  stop  talk- 
ing about  reduring  the  cost  of  living. 
If  we  authorize  unnecessary  middlemen 
and  sperulators  to  take  toll  o  it  of  every 
pound  of  food  that  comes  into  the  city, 
the  housewife  must  pay  that  toll  in  in- 
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Mitchell  Junior — a  40-h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 
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Why  Other  Cars 

Omit  These  Mitchell  Extras 


The  Mitchell  offers  you 

31  extra  features — 

24  per  cent  added  luxury — 

100  per  cent  oyer-«trength. 

When  you  see  these  extras — 
each  a  wanted  feature — you  will 
ask  why  others  don't  include  them. 
This  Is  to  tell  you  the  reason. 

Cost  $4,000,000 

The  Mitchell  extras,  on  this 
year's  output,  will  cost  us  $4,000,- 
000.  To  add  them  to  the  ordinary 
car  would  bring  the  price  too  high. 

In  the  Mitchell  plant,  we  save 
them  in  factory  cost.  John  W. 
Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert, 
has  worked  for  years  to  do  that. 

This  entire  45-acre  plant  was 
built  and  equipped  by  him.  And 
every  detail  is  designed  to  build 
this  one  type  economically. 

He  has  cut  our  factory  cost  in 
two.  No  other  plant  could  build 
a  Ar  like  the  Mitchell  at  anywhere 


near   our   cost.       And  that    saving 
goes  into  these  extras. 

A  Lifetime  Car 
100%  Over-Strength 

The  31  extra  features — like  a 
power  tire  pump— will  seem  a 
great  attraction.  The  added  lux- 
ur>' — 24  per  cent — makes  the 
Mitchell  the  beauty  car  of  its  class. 

But  our  greatest  extra  is  the 
double  strength  in  each  important 
part.  In  the  past  three  years  we 
have  doubled  our  margins  of  safety. 


TWO    SIZES 
Mitchell  ^  jH^TiT-hiih  ww^v 

b*M    mm!    •    bicbly-«l«v*i«P*«l   4a-bor*«- 
p*w«r  Biotor. 

Pricm,  $I4€0.  f.  •.  h.  Rmein*. 

Mitchell  Junior  siH^rrJUC 

Urn—,  widi  IZOfacIl  wl»MlbM«  aarf  •  40- 
lior— powr  moticr—%  imtk  MnmAmr  hmr9. 

Pricm  $1195.  f.  o.  *.   Racimm. 

Alae  MX  atyU*  of   •■clo««d  and  coavaH- 
iM«  bediM.     AJm  mw  Club  Ro*4«t*r. 


Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  All  safety  parts 
are  vastly  oversize.  We  use  a 
wealth  of  Chrome-Vanadium  steel. 
We  use  Bate  cantilever  sprmgs, 
which  never  yet  have  broken. 

We  have  proved  that  Mitchells 
can  run  200,000  miles.  Few 
owners  will  live  to  wear  a  Mitchell 
out. 

Our  $1195  Six 

Now  there  are  two  sizes — Mitch- 
ell and  Mitchell  Junior,  But  even 
the  smaller  has  a  120-mch  wheel- 
base.  Both  sizes  offer  you  values 
far  beyond  similiar  cars. 

See  these  new  models.  See  all 
the  extras  they  embody.  You  will 
want  such  a  car  as  the  Mitchell 
when  you  buy  a  car  to  keep. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHKM.    M<»Tt»K.S   CO.MPANY.  Inc. 
ilarltir,  Win.,  t/.  .h.  A. 
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creased  cost  of  her  food  supply.  There 
is  no  other  place  for  the  dealer  and 
speculator  to  get  it,  and  there  is  no  way 
for  the  housewife  to  escape  it. 

If  we  conclude  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate this  extravagant  and  speculative 
system,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  farmer 
to  get  more  money  for  his  produce. 

A  state  agency,  operated  along  the 
Jines  above  mentioned,  can  make  a  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  distribution  to  pay  the 
farmer  more  for  his  products  and  enable 
the  consumer  to  buy  for  less.    The  only 


certain  method  of  accomplishing  this 
end  is  by  the  system  of  grading  and 
packing  and  wholesale  terminal  markets 
under  state  control.  If  this  system  be 
adopted,  the  useless  handling,  the  ex- 
cessive profits  and  continual  wastes  and 
speculation  in  food  products  would  be 
eliminated.  The  food  would  move  in  a 
straight  channel  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer,  and,  if  properly  super- 
vised, would  undoubtedly  save  the  con- 
sumers throughout  this  country  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 


Truck  Farming  Without  Manure 


R  E.  ALLEN 


All  of  us  like  to  hear  the  story  of  a 
man  who  has  made  a  success  in  farming 
by  ideas  and  efforts  of  his  own.  Such  a 
man  is  0.  E.  Beakley,  who  now  owns 
400  acres  of  farm  land  in  New  Jersey 
just  eleven  miles  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

The  land  is  worth  $150  an  acre  for 
suburban  building  lots,  but  Mr.  Beakley 
(onsiders  it  worth  far  more  as  truck 
land. 

There  are  really  four  farms  in  the 
Beakley  place,  but  for  better  manage- 
ment and  more  intensive  cultivation  all 
these  have  been  merged  into  one.  On  the 
central  home  farm  of  144  acres  Mr.  Beak- 
ley worked  when  a  youth.  The  entire 
400  acres  is  cultivated  very  intensively, 
and  profitably  as  well,  as  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  past  12 
years  he  has  taken  $75,000  from  the 
farm  and  put  it  in  the  bank  and  at  the 
same  time  has  increased  the  fertility  of 
his  soil.  He  expects  to  make  somewhere 
between  $12,000  and  $20,000  from  his 
farm  this  year.     . 

The  story  of  the  remarkable  change  in 
the  worth,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
Beakley  farm  in  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
ib  a  long  one.  It  began,  of  course,  with 
his  acquisition  of  the  farms.  He  had  to 
wait  until  they  became  worn  out  and  de- 
preciated in  value  so  as  to  be  within  his 
means.  Even  when  he  did  buy  his  first 
farm  it  took  some  borrowed  capital,  in 
addition  to  the  money  that  he  had  saved. 

Since  that  first  year,  Mr.  Beakley 's 
farm  has  undergone  a  steady  and  won- 
derful improvement.  The  light  sandy 
soil  typical  of  all  South  Jersey  farms 
has  been  made  heavier  and  less  liable  to 
wind  movement.  It  has  been  filled  with 
humus,  thus  furnishing  the  plants  a  bet- 
ter foothold  and  giving  a  greatly  In- 
creased water-holding  capacity.  Deep 
plowing  has  brought  up  the  subsoil  and 
made  the  whole  soil  deeper  and  better 
suited  for  the  development  of  plant  roots. 
But  the  chief  change  has  been  in  the  in- 
creased  fertility  and  greater  productive- 
ness. These  conditions  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  cover  crops  and  fer^ 
tilizers.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  his  plow- 
ed ground  that  is  allowed  to  go  raw  over 
winter.  It  is  all  covered  up  with  rye, 
vetch  or  clover.  If  this  were  not  done 
the  soil  would  blow  and  wash  away  and 
all  the  fertilizer  would  freeze  out  and 
be  lost.  Even  if  he  don't  get  to  sow  rye 
till  quite  late  he  sows  it  anyway  and 
there's  always  some  growth  to  cover  up 
the  bare  ground  during  the  winter.  This 
always  gives  a  lot  of  green  stuff  to  turn 
down  in  the  spring. 

"A  big,  heavy  growth  of  rye  or  vetch 
or  alfalfa  is  better  than  manure  any 
day,"  he  says.  "It's  easier  to  grow  and 
to  apply — all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  it 
under.  It's  the  cheapest  kind  of  manure 
and  you  can  get  all  you  want  of  it. 
There's  nothing  like  it. 

"I  used  to  say  that  I  could  use  manure 
and  raise  better  crops  than  the  man  who 
used  fertilizer,  but  I  wish  now  that  I 
hadn't  said  that.  I  know  now  that  I  can 
UBS  cover  crops  and  fertilizers  and  al- 


ways beat  the  man  that  doesn't  use  any- 
thing but  manure.    That's  sure." 

Only  enough  cows  to  supply  the  family 
with  milk  and  butter  and  only  enough 
horses  to  work  the  farm  with  are  kept. 
The  manure  that  they  produce  would,  of 
course,  be  entirely  inadequate  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  farm,  so  cover  and  green  ma- 
nure crops  are  an  absolute  necessity.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Beakley  says: 

"I'd  sell  all  my  manure  if  I  could  get 
anything  for  it.  I  don't  need  it  and  it's 
a  nuisance  to  handle.  I  could  get  along 
without  any  at  all  by  just  growing  stuff 
to  turn  under.  Green  cover  crops  are  the 
cheapest  and  best  kind  of  manure." 

Another  point  that  makes  Mr.  Beak- 
ley's  farming  system  a  success,  is  his 
comparatively  heaVy  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  His  fertilizer  bill  is  between 
$3000  and  $4000  yearly.  On  the  main 
farm  of  144  acres  he  used  over  $1000 
worth  of  fertilizer  this  year.  He  bought 
85  tons  of  high  grade  5-10  fertilizer  this 
season  and  several  tons  more  of  special 
fertilizers.  It  is,  of  course,  self-evident 
that  the  Beakley  system  of  maintaining 
and  increasing  soil  fertility  is  equally 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
the  use  of  humus  crops.  Either  one 
would  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure  with- 
out the  other,  but  together  they  make 
up  the  winning  combination.  The  green 
crops  supply  the  humus  and  the  fertiliz- 
ers supply  the  plant  food.  Altogether,  it 
ib  a  remarkably  simple  system  and  at 
the  same  time  wonderfully  efficient  and 
profitable. 

Mr.  Beakley's  chief  crops  are  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  lima  beans,  cabbage,  corn,  hay 
and  alfalfa.  One  of  the  finest  crops  last 
year  was  the  15-acre  field  of  Bonny  Best 
tomatoes.  Mr.  Beakley  had  a  sUnding 
wager  of  $100  that  it  was  the  best  field 
of  second  early  tomatoes  in  south  Jersey. 

A  heavy  cover  crop  of  rye  was  plowed 
under  deep  during  the  spring  and  the 
ground  thoroughly  prepared.  An  appli- 
cation of  600  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high 
grade  5-10  fertilizer  was  made  just  be- 
fore the  plants  were  set  out.  The  plants 
were  grown  from  specially  selected  seed, 
and  immediately  after  transplanting 
started  growing  and  never  stopped  until 
the  fruit  had  set  profusely.  Mr.  Beakley 
sprays  his  tomatoes  two  or  three  times 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  sprayed 
plants  once  blighted  worse  than  his  un- 
sprayed  ones. 

A  singular  and  successful  way  of  grow- 
ing potatoes  is  practiced  on  the  Beakley 
farm.  The  cover  crop  is  turned  under 
early  and  the  potatoes  are  planted  in 
double  space  rows.  He  applies  400 
pounds  of  the  5-10  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 
Between  the  potatoes  he  plants  corn  or 
lima  beans.  He  usually  obtains  more 
than  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre 
by  this  method  in  addition  to  the  crops 
of  lima  beans  or  corn  which  he  finds  just 
about  pays  all  the  expenses,  leaving  the 
potato  crop  a  clear  profit. 

It  Is  Mr.  Beakley's  usual  practice  to 
follow   the   potato  crop   with   grass   or 


alfalfa,  which  Is  wonderfully  benefited 
by  the  fertilizer  the  potatoes  do  not  use. 
In  addition  to  this  he  always  heavily 
top-dresses  the  grass  and  alfalfa  with  a 
very  high  grade  ammonia  fertilizer  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  250  to  300  pounds 
per  acre.  Cultivation  is  one  of  the  big 
factors  of  Mr.  Beakley's  success.  He 
hates  the  sight  of  a  weed.  "All  I  culti- 
vate for  is  to  kill  the  weeds.  My  ground 
is  so  loose  it  doesn't  need  much  stirring," 
he  says.  "It  makes  me  mad  all  over  to 
see  some  weeds  out  in  a  field  that  ought 
to  be  clean.  A  weed  uses  the  fertilizer 
that  the  plant  ought  to  have  and  if  I  let 
the  weeds  grow  I'm  wasting  my  fertil- 
izer and  ruining  the  plant  at  the  same 
time." 

•  Mr.  Beakley  markets  practically  all 
his  produce  in  Philadelphia  tlirough  com- 
mission men.  For  the  great  majority  of 
his  crops  he  always  finds  a  good  market. 
Sometimes  he  misses  it,  however,  and 
loses  money  on  a  crop.  He  seldom  or 
never  loses  money  on  two  crops  the  same 
season.  Two  years  ago  he  had  to  plow  un- 
der a  fine  field  of  Jersey  Wakefield  and 
Copenhagen  Market  cabbage.  He  con- 
soled himself  by  saying  that  the  cabbage 
made  a  good  green  manure  crop  and 
helped  the  hay  that  he  took  from  the 
field  the  past  year.  Another  year  the 
market  left  him  with  a  field  full  of 
cantaloupes.. 

"I'm  not  growling  about  bad  markets, 
though,"  he  says,  "because  the  good  mar- 
kets  I  strike  a  whole  lot  more  than  make 
up  for  the  bad  ones." 
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PREPARE! 

If  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
were  put  on  every  acre  of 
Wheat  in  the  United  States, 
our  Wheat  Crop  would  be  in- 
creased 300,000,000  bushels. 

You  can't  starve  a  nation 
that  has  plenty  or  Wheat. 

Why  not  use  100  lbs.  on  your 
acre  and  help  feed  our 
armies?  The  earlier  the  ap- 
plication the  better. 

For  correct  information  on  Wheat 
and  other  crops,  address 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Produce  More  Honey  to  Relieve 
Sugar   Shortage 

Honey  is  better  than  sugar.  It  is  more 
easily  digested.  It  can  be  ustd  in  place 
of  sugar  or  syrup.  Enough  honey  goes 
to  waste  each  season  on  every  farm  to 
relieve  the  high  price  of  sugar  In  the 
home.  Let  the  bees  save  this  waste.  In 
most  receipts  honey  can  be  cubstituted 
for  sugar  with  an  improvement  of  the 
finished  product.  Conditions  incident  to 
the  war  point  to  a  sugar  shortage,  so  it 
is  important  that  beekeepers  increase  the 
yield  of  honey.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  enabling  the  bees  to  more  thoroughly 
pasture  every  acre  of  cultivated  or  waste 
land,  according  to  Leonard  Haseman  of 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  few  good  stands  of  bees  on  every 
farm  will  help  increase  the  yield  of 
fruits  and  other  crops  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom 
besides  storing  surplus  hohey.  Where 
there  is  a  continuous  supply  of  honey 
producing  plants,  such  as  fruit,  berries, 
linden,  white  and  sweet  clovers,  with 
the  numerous  wild  flowers  throughout 
the  season,  above  50  pounds  or  more  of 
surplus  honey  can  be  secure<)  per  colony. 
An  apiary  of  a  dozen  colonies  In  stand- 
ard 10-frame  hives,  with  proper  care, 
will  average  50  gallons  of  honey  a  year 
with  some  increase  of  colonies. 

A  start  In  bees  may  be  had  by  trans- 
ferring them  from  bee  trees,  catching 
run-away  swarms,  or  buying  a  few 
swarms  from  a  neighbor.  Bees  are  less 
trouble  than  anything  else  on  the  farm 
for  the  profit  secured,  but  thoy  must  not 
\n  neglected.  They  respond  to  proper 
care  and  will  give  a  good  return  for  the 
time  devoted  to  them. 
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A  Powerful  Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Peach  L«if  Curl  Brown  Rot,  Apple  Scab.  Gmpe 
n''*'*S$,?*'*'*<'  Blight,  Cacumbar  Wilt,  BeanBliKbt. 
Roaa  Mildew,  etc.     _____ 

Mort  Inaxpandva.  1  aral.  makfla  »0  gala,  qtray.  « 
to  12  per  gal.  acc«rdins  to  aiae  package. 

BookUtfrM. 

B.G.PrattCa.    Dept.  R  .    S«Ckat«k  St.M.T.  Citr 


Grow  Better  Frdt 

Are  you  prepared  to  flght  Aphids,  Red 

fine  and  other  slmilarpeststbat  are  redncliiff  , 
apple  prontsf  BUMsk  Leaf  40  (Nicotine Salpbate)  l«  , 
OMd  by  leading  growera.  Reoomoended by  Experi- 
ment SUtlons. 

THESE  BOOKLETS  WILL  HELP  YOU 

Joct  what  yon  need  to  know  to  oontro!  Apblda— wh  ('■h  I 
are  rery  deetrootlTe  In  many  dlatrlota— and  other  [ 


sacking  Inaecta.  Valnablasprmy 
chart  Included.  Information 
worth  many  doUara  FRKK. 
Write  today. 

FTIm  iMHwIqr  Tmicm  Proiad  U.^ 
f  incorporated 

|MflR       iMriivlllt,  Rv<  X'  ■^•11 

Kills 
»hiSi 


BIsckLeaf^O 

-4-0%  N/cot/ntf 


$2,000  Down  Secures 
361  Acres,  35  Cows  and 

Helfera.  3  h  ,nn,  6  hogB.  80  hens  and  turkeys,  M.  ma- 
chine. H.   rake,   wagons,  hay    rack  and  loader,  graia 

li  ^V"*"*"'  '*'■"  *°°'"  *"<!  growing  croi*.  Milk 
sold  at  door.  ?.'>  acres  valuable  wood:  tine  apple  or' h- 
ard.  balanre  fertile  loam  tillage  and  wire  feno*Hl;  sprnf 
watered  pasture;  good  11  room  house:  3  barux,  ciin, 
granary,  tool,  wood  and  poultry  houiies.  Owner,  reiir 
Ing,  sacrltlces  everything  for  |2I  an  acre  with  fC  i^« 
down  and  eaKV  terms.  Traveling  Instructions  to  sc  « 
on  page  17,  "Our  Spring  Catalogue"  of  farm  hargaint 
In  a  doeen  sUtes.  Write  today  for  your  free  copv. 
K.  A.  Btrout  Farm  Agency,  Dept.  1880, 150  Masaau  St.. 
New  York. 


Investigations  by  tlie  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  have 
rpsulted  in  the  use  of  spent  tanbark  in 
the  manufacture  of  asphalt  shingles  to 
the  extent  of  160  tons  per  week.  The 
value  of  the  bark  has  been  thereby  in- 
creased from  60  cents  to  $2.50  per  ton. 


W>  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  aU  produce.     What  have  you  to  ship  ? 
OIBIM  &  RRO..  ••I.»S  Bl.  Wr^mt  S«r««t 

PHILADELPHIA 


our 


Paint  Ytir  Own  Fsrm  Sif nt.  Sr.J„.r'i^„,  ,. 

structlons.      Hen.l    for   copyrighted    booklet   entitled 
NannnK  the  ^a^m"  oonUinlng  aoo  sulUble  nanu-^ 
and  nam  pie  pattern  and  Introductory  offer. 
CM  •!«■  «•.,  Wkm-K  M.  jM>kaoa.  BIIaM«a««a 

FORSALE 


JapaocM  buck- 
wheat, cow  peaA. 
soy    beau,    etr. 


"•»Mi«<  ■ilffiard,  Ike^lAWMW. 


Seed  rArHj9i!^^^*"o*'^ot,Barly  Learning  and 
and  catalogue  free    Thbo.  Burt  A  Sons.  Melrx>ae.  t». 


HoperfocverbMring  mailed  for Jl  00 eaM  of  Mlsa. 

■■^^▼■^■■«  d»  (van,  WT« 


Low 

lOt 


IlliCI,  »■!.. 


BMir  Tlllf  €'*'*<*"'  I^^m^r  <^ote  R«t  our  price. 
i__-.  !■'■•  F»«Tn«r  agenta  witated.  Sample  and 
fliivalar  free.    Thea  Burt  A  8otM,  M  einwe.  Ohio. 


ANIMAL. 


Keep  Some  Runners  for  Revenue 


MRS.  E.  G.  FEINT 

For  fifteen  years  the  Runner  duck  has 
liern  my  favorite  for  all-around  de- 
pendableness.  I  have  found  them  abso- 
inely  unequalled  as  egg  producers.  As 
one  of  the  pioneer  breeders  of  the  true 
type  of  Runners  In  this  country,  as  a 
nieinber  and  director  of  the  club  that 
va.s  called  Into  existence  to  prevent  this 
tvpe  from  unwise  deterioration,  and 
later  secretary  of  that  club,  I  feel  that 
experience  has  taught  me  something  of 
their  good  qualities,  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  weak  points. 


substantiated  records,  as  the  better  they 
are  the  more  they  are  open  to  suspicion 
by  those  who  happen  to  be  Interested 
in  American  type. 

I  win  say,  however,  that  Runners  are 
far  ahead  of  any  other  duck  for  laying. 
The  Buff  Orpington  duck  and  others 
promoted  for  their  egg  production  get 
their  egg  tendencies  from  the  Runner 
blood  that  was  used  In  their  make-up. 
So  why  not  stick  to  the  Runner — and 
the  best  type  of  Runner  at  that? 

But  good  laying,  especially  In  winter. 


When  subjected  to  unwise  or  unskilled   depends  on  good  feeding,  after  the  right 


type  of  duck  has  been  selected.  Ducks 
need  more  protein  In  their  food  than 
hens  do.  By  habit  they  are  greater  con- 
sumers of  worms  and  insect  life.  Hence 
this  must  be  supplied  when  eggs  are 
wanted  under  artificial  conditions,  such 
as  cold  weather  produces. 

To  prevent  bad  effects  from  the  heavy 
protein  feed  a  good  deal  of  green  stuff 
should  be  supplied.  This  is  also  an  appe- 
tizer and  lessens  the  expense  of  feeding. 
A  good  deal  of  steamed  alfalfa  or  finely 
cut  waste  vegetables  should  be  given  to 
them.  I  use  most  sucessfuUy  a  self  feed- 
ing hopper  filled  with  dry  mash  as  fol- 
lows: 60  lbs.  corn  meal,  60  lbs.  white 
middlings,  30  lbs.  best  bran,  50  to  70  lbs. 
best  beef  scrap  (according  to  whether 
they  are  getting  any  animal  life  out- 
doors or  not)riO  lbs.  oil  meal,  and  10 
lbs.  alfalfa  meal.  The  hopper  Is  opened 
each  noon  and  left  open  until  the  night 
feed.  At  morning  I  give  a  moderate 
feed  of  one  part  each  of  cracked  corn 
and  wheat,  and  a  half  part  of  oats,  and 
at  night  I  give  all  they  will  eat  of  the 
same  grains.  They  do  not  get  overfat 
on  this.  It  is  a  simple,  labor  saving 
method  of  feeding,  and  they  shell  out 
the  eggs  like  wonderful  machines.  Of 
course,  clean  drinking  water  and  plenty 
of  sharp  grit  is  always  within  their 
reach.  Swimming  Is  not  necessary,  al- 
though very  desirable,  as  It  gives  fine  ex- 
ercise and  a  pond  or  creek  furnishes 
them  much  of  the  best  natural  food,  and 
they  keep  so  clean,  remaining  away  from 
the  buildings  because  of  it,  most  of  the 
time. 

The  farm  provides  the  Ideal  conditions 
for  them.  A  dozen  or  so  allowed  to  run 
at  large  will  pick  most  of  their  living  in 
warm  weather  and  be  the  best  paying 
proposition  on  the  place.  And  when 
once  the  delicately  flavored,  large  white 
eggs  are  used  on  the  table  and  in  the 
kitchen  it  will  be  a  real  hardship  to  have 
to  use  hens'  eggs  again.  One  duck  egg 
will  do  the  work  of  two  hen  eggs  In 
cooking.  Every  farm  household  should 
have. its  little  flock  of  Runners  to  con- 
serve the  food  supply  and  help  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living. 
VevD  York. 


^»ntlll; 


management  any  breed  will  show  Its 
V  cak  points.  And  in  the  years  that  I  have 
bred  Runners  I  have  certainly  had  occa- 
sion to  see  every  sort  of  mismanagement 
iimiginable  visited  upon  thfem.  Yet  the 
results  have  always  led  me  to  believe 
tlTty  will  stand  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing  and  come  out  with  a  good  record 
lehind  them*  than  any  breed  I  have  ever 
known.  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing them.  Rather  it  Is  the  best  of  rea- 
sons .for  giving  them  a  fair  show. 

As  with  all  breeds,  there  is  a  choice 
in  the  various  types  of  Runners  to  be 
found  today.  If  you  have  runners  that 
are  not  doing  well  by  you  with  proper 
(are,  then  look  at  their  ancestry.  There 
U  where  the  trouble  probably  llee. 

In  the  craze  for  false  color  ideals 
some  of  the  Runners  have  been  led  far 
away  from  the  ideal  Runner  type,  which 
features  length  of  body,  uprightness  of 
(arriageand  general  qualifications  which 
tend  to  produce  an  egg-producing  con- 
formation. In  the  early  days  of  the 
lireed  In  America  certain  breeders  not 
interpreting  correctly  the  English  Ideal 
oi  a  Runner,  as  grfven  in  the  English 
Standard  of  Perfection,  thought  that  a 
tawn  and  white  female  to  match  the 
drake  of  that  color,  though  non-existent, 
would  be  a  fine  thing.  The  English  type 
cf  Runner  was  then,  and  is  today,  the 
t:  ue  type  of  Runner  perfection — a  fawn 
and  white  male  with  a  brown  and  white 
female  with  a  slight  penciling  of  black. 
The  English  did  not  then,  and  never 
have  since,  magnified  the  Importance  of 
color.  Shape  or  type  was  the  thing  that 
counted,  as  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
what  the  bird  may  be  depended  upon  to 
do.  The  type  bred  In  this  country  end 
now  known  as  the  American  Standard 
Runner  Is  a  different  type  in  material 
ways.    The  fawn  and  white  female,  with 

her  shorter   body,   and   the   green   eggs 

that  came  with  the  new  blood  that  was 

used  to  get  her  color,  and  her  loss  of 

laying  powers  due  to  the  same  reason, 

is  a  less  worthy  member  of  the  Runner 

family.     Contrast  the  Pekin   shapes   of 

this  type  as  seen  even  in  our  best  shows 

with  the  typical  long-bodied  Runner  of 

the  English  type  and  see  which  makes 

for  eggs.    The  true  type  Is  sprightly  and 

active  of  habit,  a  characteristic   which 

always  goes  with  good  egg  production. 

The  breeders  of  the  American   Stan- 
dard Runners  are  working  out  the  green 

egg  tendency  as  fast  as  possible,  and  by 

out-crossitig  with  the  real  Runners  are 

trying  to  get  the  long  bodies  also,  and 

here  and  there  a  few  Individuals  have 

made    good    laying    records,    as    In    all 

breeds.     But  why  fuss  with  them  when 

we  have  the   real   and   the  better  type 

all    ready   for   use.     We   don't   have   to 

take  any  one's  say  bo  as  to  what  the 

Penciled  Runners  can  do.     She  has  an 

ofBclal    agricultural    college    record    of 

200-217  egga  per  year,  also  an  183  pen 

average  for   8   months. 
Many  individual  breeders  have  made 

much  better  records  than  these.    Yet  we 

who  have  worked  so  much  and  so  long !  tures. 

with  them  hesIUte  to  give  our  own  un- 1  try  must  use  it  then  oats  planted  every 


week  or  ten  days  is  the  next  best  thing. 

Keeping  something  green  growing  in 
the  poultry  yard  has  another  most  im- 
portant value  and  that  Is  that  It  trends 
to  keep  the  soil  free  of  taint,  making 
poultry  keeping  much  easier  and  more 
profitable.  Or,  as  a  sanitary  measure 
alone  It  Is  abundantly  worth  while  to 
make  every  effort  to  keep  the  poultry 
runs  green. 

So  Important  Is  this  matter  of  clean 
runs  and  green  food  that  It  Is  a  now  rec- 
ognized fact  that  where  poultry  farming 
is  made  a  business,  just  as  soon  as  the 
runs  are  allowed  to  become  bare  and 
stay  bare  that  poultry  farm  has  made 
the  start  to  being  a  failure. 

For  winter  green  food  or  winter  suocu- 
lent  food  the  Department  recommends 
mangel  beets  above  all  else.  These  are 
easily  and  profitably  grown  if  there  Is 
available  a  plat  of  ground  where  the  soil 
Is  deep  and  rich. 
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My  Copyrtehted  Book  -io*  !•  J«*te  Enf*** 
tells  how  hiKh-srrade  scmi-etecl  ensrme* 
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Profit  Despite  High  Feed  CQsts 

Present  conditions  point  to  a  continu- 
ed advance  -in  the  price  of  poultry  pro- 
ducts sufficient  to  justify  greatly  in- 
creased hatching  In  spite  of  the  high 
price  of  feed.  Reports  received  from 
Ohio  farms  Indicate  that  the  number  of 
chicks  hatched  Is  at  least  40  per  cent, 
below  normal. 

Poultry  raisers  will  no  doubt  find  it 
profitable  to  set  as  many  eggs  as  possi- 
ble during  May.  If  they  are  properly 
fed  and  handled  the  pullets  hatched  from 
eggs  set  this  month  should  begin  to  lay 
during  November  or  first  of  December. 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

H.  ('.  Wiim»  I,«'kiti'.Mi>  V»unc 
anil  M  n  r  r  (>  n  MraUia.  Fine 
Bto<  k  8n<t  «reat  la>  ••r*:  none 
l>«'ttpr.  K<K*.  •!  iV  1'-:  ¥>.  10». 
riii.-ki*.  ♦-'.lozin.  IIS.  IOi':dellv 
erv  Ku.iraiit>-<'<1 


J.'S.  HAUPT  FARM.  EASTON,  PA. 
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W«ll  liati'h<-'l.   w»;;  t.M-l.   fr.  Ill  hftt  h'»vT^<4 
rtr»int  .f  Re.U.  Bix-k-    I*«Iimii.  «  jr.nJi'll**. 
locl.in..   el.-      T  IIF.K  llOOK    ».U«  b  .w 
tu  lumke  more  ni-<n«T  ffni  piiu'.liT 
W.  r.  MILtror.  %»\    «.    rr»a»fcl»«a.  w.  i. 


YOUXL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

anil  our  Kri  .■  (  atiilDU  (rnut.v  Facta)  both  ProBtaWe 

ami  IntPn-'tiiiK.     Mix  k,  V.\i\i^  and  <hlik». 
Old  Hickory  I.echitrn  Yard*.  Box  7.  Aliuoua.  P« 


CHEAP.    HATCHING 

V*  V*  13    iw).  f.'i.ui.    Ki.rnHl  Km  ki«.S  <".  W    I.ef 


What  We  Are  Asked 


hornn.     Al-<»  n  fi'w  ••lii'lri-   II    * 
each.     JOHr.PII  mil<L.EB. 


i.irHDAi.»:.  rA. 


rnirVC  Brollent.  6ceath.  White  and  Brown  I.eit.. 
i/UlvliS  Tct-arh  ,  B.  I'.  Kocksan.l  Minorr**.  French. 
Reils  and  W^  anilutteii.  10«  eai-li.  lor  Jiidp  iX^wtry. 
OidiTwlHiokpi'i  now.  Onlv  ||ii<>  with  order.  <  ain.  free 
KrTa««Me  llMtrhrr.T.  RlrhHrld.  Pa.  lH|>t.  d) 


B  1   ^^U.^-,.m^m   Baried     Wult»«     HcH-k". 

Barron  Lregnorns  i{peder«i.:<ach.(hick!i 


Have  Something  Green  for  Poultry 
If  hens  and  growing  chickens  can  have 
constant  access  or  range  on  something 
green  growing,  like  grass,  oats,  rape  or 
alfalfa  the  amount  of  grain  needed  will 
be  cut  In  two.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture. 
Also  that  the  hens  will  lay  better  and 
the  chickens  make  a  much  better  growth. 
Most  poultry  yards  need  a  coat  of  lime. 
Then  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  either  by  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing, or,  if  small,  then  by  spading  and 
raking.  If  the  yard  is  large  enough  or 
another  run  can  be  arranged  for,  then 
the  one  thing  to  sow  Is  grass  seed.  Blue 
grass,  red  top,  'ow,  Dutch  clover,  lawn 
grass  or  permanent  pasture  grass  miz- 
If  the  yard  is  small  and  the  poul- 


Increasing  the  Egg  Yield.— T.  W.  B. 
D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  writes  us  a  letter 
asking  questions  growing  out  of  our 
article,  "To  Double  the  Egg  Yield."  To 
fully  answer  it  would  require  more  space 
than  can  be  given  in  our  columns,  be- 
cause It  Involves  the  whole  law  of 
heredity  as  laid  down  by  Mendel.  How- 
ever, to  mate  a  260-egg  cockerel  to  un- 
known hens  will  give  a  certain  percent- 
age (Mendel)  of  heavy  layers  and  the 
number  can  be  found  by  trap-nesting. 
Inbreeding  the  father  to  daughters  will 
set  the  heavy  laying  characteristics  In 
the  next  progeny  to  another  Mendellian 
percentage.  If  It  was  present  in  the 
mothers.  To  Introduce  new  blood  two 
lines  must  be  built  up.  each  with  known 
qualities  and  there  is  no  reason  why  In- 
breeding cannot  furnish  two  lines.  Each 
line  Is  built  In  this  manner:  Six  females 
and  one  male  make  up  the  original  pen; 
any  son  of  this  mating  can  be  mated 
back  to  the  pen.  five  females  of  which 
are  unrelated  to  this  male,  yet  these 
females  all  had  good  records.  This  im- 
mediately gives  you  two  families  which, 
when  thrown  together  arc  only  onct 
quarter  related.  Inbreeding  and  Men- 
dellic  succession  was  the  object  of  our 
article,  and  it  requires  much  thought 
and  many  records  to  follow  successfully. 
Many  poultrymen  the  world  over  are 
practii  ing  the  methods  followed  by  Bar- 
ron. England:  Miimby,  Australia;  Pearl, 
Maine,  and  Temple  Smith,  Maryland. 
The  ultimate  result  is  better  layers  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Aus- 
tralia has  given  it  much  force. 

F.  V.  L.  T. 
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hniidred  arre«  mntfe.  fort.v  live  .veani  In  hiinlneae.    V\t 

ciilar.    Ka.htkk.n-  siictRK  Nckkkkiks.  Dknton.  Md. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  '^^-•^' 
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I  Am-ouuHiuiil  HiMik  Leuhorni  I  V.  Wi.it.- I.eKliorn*  lie 
;  sai'f.i' lion  K<i'»r:iiit«-«i1  t  irciilar.  Deli  very  «^<-b  «  ••♦« 
j  E.  R.  Hummer  *  €•..  H  I»  B..  Freinhtovxn.  N   J 

TIFFAMY'8    Hiiperlor    ililcka   That    IA\* 

Hllver    White  and  «  i.1imiiI'I:iIi  W  .vamlottir.  "*   '     K    I. 
Re<l»  llxOti  per  im*:  IIR-'  per  U««'.      I'ekin  mi^l  Itouen 
iliiikilliun.  30  c-enl*  ea<  h:   ♦^^  l-r  !•«'.      ""''''''f  "*  _ 
Aldhiim   P«»uHrr  Farm.  K.  3.%.  Phoenl«»llle.  P«- 

T....lr«m>  C«Ac  rtrhtiv  frei«h  Ironi  larie^e!*-!!' il  M 
lUrKCy   tygs   Hnrnxe.  W.   Holland.  NarratfaiifiHt 
and   Bourbon    H»il«.  Kmnl  a"  In   Anieilra.    »:i  T".  inr  IS 
by  fxprenn  or  parcel  |>t>*t.  prepnl.l.    Safe  arrUnI  «iar- 
anteed.    M.  M.  Caldwell.  i«rohab«r».  Ofcl».^ 

u^4^l.l..^  Zmt»  Wvckoff  Htrain   <llre<-t.    The  mort- 
nilGninC  tggS  ^ake  llf(er:*l('»  i>erl-;  •l.7'>  |ier  30: 
A5  00  ner  loO.     All  perfect  e«»fK  from  \tt»x  pena. 
J.  W.  rA»K,  «lI^BOA.  W.  v. 


No  More  White  Diarrhea 

"I  have  been  raising  poultry  for  forty- 
five  years  and  never  had  much  trouble 
except  from  white  diarrhea.  Sometimes 
I  have  lost  my  entire  incubator  hatch 
with  this  dread  disease.  Two  years  ago 
a  ffiend  told  me  what  wonderful  things 
lOWITE  ChicJt  Tonic  had  done  for  her 
chickens  so  I  sent  a  dollar  money  order 
to  The  Wight  Co.,  Dept.  592.  Lamoni. 
Iowa,  for  two  fifty  cent  boxes  and  I  want 
to  say  the  result  was  wonderful.  I  used 
it  about  eight  weeks  and  raised  over  six 
hundred  chicks  and  never  lost  one.  I 
did  not  even  have  a  droopy  one  in  my 
flock  and  I  will  never  try  to  raise  anoth- 
er hatch  of  chickens  or  turkeys  without 
lOWITE  Chick  Tonic.'— Mrs.  H.  E. 
Blythe.  Unionville,  Mo.— Adv. 


5«.«««  «tiU  kn  for  I»I7.  H.  C.  White  and  Bnm  n  I.e« 
horna  H.  I*  Ko<k(»  and  broiler  chl<-k«.  «<•  earh  ami  up. 
Hfler  June  iMl  i^afe  .hll  verv  i{iiarantep.l.  lUw-kiet  free 
rjrlmmm    ■••Irliery,    Box   A.  RlrbMrltf.    rm, 

roRMALK.  Palra.  trloa.  p«>a:  all  varletlea.  Rorka. 
B.ild  Wvamloitea.  Leichorni*.  <»r|.in»ton«.Andaliiaiana 
(ainHriea.  Hambiir;:*.  tiirke>ii.  durka  and  S*«*r. 
Pricrt  low.      Baipii  H    Habv    R.  «.  MUlerabnrrO. 

crrC  M  Bmime  B.  Bed.  Narraaanaett.  W.  TToHand 
ebbs  ^i-h  per  li  B  I*.  BfK-ks  K  r.  R  I  Red 
rhlckeu  eitirn  %\.'l'>  l>er  IS.  AH  e^'ija  prepaM  hv  mail  or 
cxprean.      Wi»lt»r  Br—..  r»wb»l»«  l^mlmt,  •. 

I.  B«dii.  Efcr"  •h  per  l»; 


Buff.  White  l.e«hornB.  H  C. 
%\.H\  per  an:  |4  no  |.er  ino.  K.  C 
Anron;tM  |l.«''>  |>*r  V.  %\'S  p 
lof  lie  free.     Joiix 


H  pel 
Moti 


..  Black  .MInori-a<«.  Mottled 
per  30:  l-'-oii  |>er  lu>.     t'ata- 
A.  Both.  Quawertoa  n.  Pa. 


EGGS 


from  birdu   batched  from  "Vimnfa" 
iiena      No  utility  utiK-k.  Btrl<-ti.«  exhifHtwn 

aa  niv  uli.w  record  prove*.      Prh-e-  «  111  Biiri.rlM-Tnn. 

S.  f.  Tli«m»a.  *•«  A.  BesTvr  M»rlM«a.  lP». 

BttMM.  la.  Sl.»«:»».t«.»e.  ThoroiiKhbred  Rorka. 
Wvaii-lolt.-'  Ke.li«.  Haiiiliirun  I.ewhorna  19  varietlea. 
Alao  Brahma*.  Orplnatoim.  Iloudana.  laniplnea.  JSth 
year     iaialoitiie.    H.  K.  MuHB.  C«M»r«««»r««.  P*. 


C^r'C    from    pnllet   bred    Barrtd    R<>«ic    hena    alth 
LMMO    rerllhed  ri-«iirda  tip  to  2S5  eaic*.   mated  to 
male  Initn  hi«h  pnwliK  in«  hen.    Three  dolUr>  |*r  flf 
teen    rtellvere-l.    tlaren«e  Voiinji.  Mweetwaler.  Teno. 


CGGS 


send  fi-r  r^ri  iilnf 
«.  W.  T«M»«  *  »•».  ■«•  ■>•  ••  <l«^»»  »»»♦.  ^•• 

riirker  V.tt*  l're»>Hld    M.  BMiire   B    Ite.ia  and  Narra- 

e»n«eH«  r  ■•"  '•^r  >■-:  "'"'^  •*"  *  ""^a  •'  r*"  'J* ,.  ""J! 
fa.  tlon  itnarantee.t.  f.  A.  faldwell.  R   I.  Jacohabiim.  <>. 

R«JWN  Blaric  and  White  l^aacahan*.  Mahl  and  I>ark 
B^hnTia  B  P.  Ro,k.  PekIn  Drnk.  White  African 
tJiilneaa.lI.KperlV  Prej^ald    M    II    M vrB-..I..d..mA  a. 

Pr^r^C  ft.mp»rl1-  rt  «>  V*f  *•  ►'"♦«"  Brahniaa 
E«V\yd  RiK-lca.  Reda  2«  I-e«hom  eir«a.  %\M. 
raulogiie  ¥t9*.     k.  O.   R»;*i.r.B.  C'«x«PKita»r««.  Pa 

n...  niJ  CkUba  *«>•  i^"'  '"  Varietlea.  H»r..n«. 
Diy  DM  CilVKS  healthy  hati'hedt-lrcularfre*. 
Old  lloneatr  Hatchery.  I>*Pt.  F.  New  U>ahln«too.  a 

%%Ynrl*H9n.  l*ou:tn  .  pleron*.  doua.  ferret*.  «ulBea 
niu-  hare*  ei.-  .  fol.lerfree  folore-t  .le•«•rl^>^l^  e«»-pa«a 
UK>k     I'V     B»rv*y'a  r*«   Tmrwrn.  T»l«»r*.  Wm. 


Nee  II  J*ka  K.  Hv«<«r*l».  ■■•rr«a»»fcai »«.▼•. 


.Hfnrk    aaS 
Ir- -iL-ir   free. 
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Handling  the  Hay  Crop 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W*  pay  12.00  for  the  »»est.  «1.00  lor  ihe  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discuBSion  and 
■uKKest  8ul)Ject»  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Tone  No.  1220.  Jink  1. — When  cutting  wheat 
do  you  haul  it  direct  to  barn,  shock  it  or 
stack  It  In  tlio  fleldV  How  much  cau  you 
cut  in  a  day  V  Kver  use  a  ti'actor  to  pull 
the  binder  or  have  a  .small  engine  to  run  itV 
What  about  putting  covora  over  Khocks  in 
case  of  ralnV  Tell  us  in  2.'>0  words  of  any 
other  metliods  used  in  getting  tbi.s  valua- 
ble crop  under  cover. 

Topic  No.  122I.  Jink  1.'.  —  What  are  you 
planning  to  sow  for  a  <-ovcr  crop  at  the  last 
working  of  the  corn'/  How  much  seed  do 
you  use  per  acre  and  how  do  you  sow  it  V 
l)oes  it  make  enough  growth  to  pasture 
wheu  the  corn  is  cut  V  I)ld  you  ever  get  a 
field  into  sod  this  wnyV  How  many  times 
have  you  cultivated  your  corn? 

Tone  No.  1222.  Ji  ly  1. — Tell  us  your  ex- 
perience with  late  summer  seeding  of  al- 
falfa. How  did  you  prepare  the  landV 
What  form  of  inm'ulation  did  you  useV 
How  much  and  what  kind  of  lime  did  you 
apply  V  How  much  seed  did  you  plant  per 
acreV  What  do  you  consider  the  essentials 
for  success? 


S.  M.  1?.,  Chester,  Pa.  —  As  there  is 
only  a  short  time  that  we  have  to  get 
the  grass  at  its  maximum  value,  we  aim 
to  be  tliorougiily  prepared  for  quieli  and 
efficient  work.  All  ^  tools  are  gone  over 
beforoiiand  on  a  rainy  day,  machinery 
oiled,  iinives  ground,  etc.  i/Vhen  the  clo- 
ver heads  are  beginning  to  show  brown 
we  start  on  it  and  when  the  timothy  has 
just  passed  the  full  bloom  stage  we  be- 
gin to  cut  it.  We  aim  to  make  the  first 
cutting  on  Saturday  afternoon,  as  this 
gives  the  hay  a  chance  to  make  over  Sun- 
day and  is  ready  to  shake  out  Monday 
morning  and  haul  in  the  afternoon.  We 
always  use  our  fastest  walking  team  to 
the  mower  and  aim  to  cut  as  much  as 
possible  that  first  afternoon. 

On  Monday  morning  we  shake  out  the 
bunches,  if  very  heavy,  with  forks,  or 
run  the  tedder  through  it,  meanwhile  let- 
ting the  man  and  team  cut  until  noon- 
time. Immediately  after  dinner  we 
hitch  the  hay  loader  to  a  wagon  and  the 
tractor  to  the  wagon  and  go  to  the  field, 
putting  two  men  on  the  wagon  to  build 
the  load,  for  there  is  too  mui  h  for  one 
man  to  handle  if  you  are  loading  big, 
bulky a-lover  hay.  The  man  at  the  l)arn 
gears  up  the  horses  to  the  second  wagon 
and  brings  it  out  and  takes  the  loaded 
wagon  to  the  barn,  where  he  handles 
the  hay  fork  and  another  man  works  in 
the  mow.  We  have  a  boy  to  drive  the 
horse  to  the  hay  fork.  In  this  way  we 
lose  very  little  time  and  if  all  goes 
smoothly  can  keep  two  wagons  going  all 
afternoon.  Before  we  had  our  hay  load- 
er we  had  to  have  two  men  to  pitch  in 
the  field  and  a  l>oy  to  rake  and  a  man  to 
cock  the  hay.  but  now  the  loader  takes 
it  up  clean  right  out  of  the  mowing  ma- 
chine swath  and  saves  all  the  labor  of 
pitching  it  on  to  the  wagon,  and  that  is 
some  item,  believe  me,  on  a  hot  day! 
I^ist  year  we  put  in  one  18-acre  field 
without  having  to  rake  over  after  the 
loader. 

As  a  source  of  power  to  draw  the  hay 
loader  the  tractor  is  without  a  peer,  for 
It  gives  a  steady,  even,  slow  pull  at  all 
times  and  gives  the  men  on  the  load  a 
sense  of  security,  for  who  does  not  know 
how  every  jar  seems  to  multiply  when 
you  get  up  high  on  the  wagon.  We  have 
generally  tised  horses  to  draw  the 
wagons  to  the  barn,  as  they  can  go  into 
the  barn,  but  last  year  we  had  to  use 
our  horses  elsewhere  part  of  the  time 
so  by  rigging  a  block  in  the  barn  and 
running  a  tope  through  it  we  pulle^  a 
good  many  loads  in  with  the  tractor. 
The  tractor  also  worked  well  to  the  hay 
fork,  as  it  took  less  time  to  return  than 
with  the  horse. 


W.  J.,  Pierpont,  O.— The  shortage  of 
labor  is  forcing  us  to  rely  on  machinery 
more  than  heretofore  in  handling  the 
hay  crop.  Our  plan  for  harvesting  our 
80  acres  of  hay  Is  as  follows:  One  man 
will  use  team  on  mower  and  rake.  This 
will  be  his  work  entirely.  Myself  and 
boy  will  use  wagon  and  hay  loader  for 
all  hay  going  in  the  barn.  We  will  use 
the  gasoline  engine  and  hoist  for  unload- 
ing hay  In  the  l>arn8.  We  would  use 
ellngs.  hut  the  barns  are  old,  and  when 
we  build  it  is  our  plan  to  erect  one  suffl- 
''**"^'y  strong  to  enable  us  to  use  slings 
and  handle  much  more  from  the  wagon 
to  the  mow. 

For  stacking  hay  we  Intend  using  the 
sweep    rake    and    the    overshot    stacker 
We   will    operate   the   overshot   stacker 


with  engine  and  hoist.  We  have  a  6 
H.  P.  engine,  and  with  hoist  bolted  to 
the  engine  skids  we  can  move  it  about 
from  barn  to  barn  and  field  to  field.  It 
would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have 
the  engine  on  trucks.  We  had  planned 
to  use  fork  a;id  cable  carrier,  but  this 
would  require  erecting  the  poles  and 
staking  the  cable  several  times,  while 
the  overshot  stacker  may  be  drawn 
about  and  there  is  less  trouble  locating 
i£.  Two  men  can  take  hay  from  the 
windrow  and  stack  It  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  old  way  of  pitching  on  and 
off  wagons  and  hauling  to  stack.  If  the 
older  way  of  hauling  is  employed  three 
men  are  required.  The  horses  are  hitched 
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which  is  a  combination  of  rake  and  ted- 
der. By  simply  moving  a  lever  the  di- 
rection of  the  cylinder  Is  reversed  and 
we  have  whichever  tool  is  desired.  A 
gearless  hay  loader  is  used.  We  have 
20-foot  flats  to  which  five  horses  are 
hitched.  With  one  man  doing  the  driv- 
ing and  the  other  two  on  the  lo^  It  re- 
quires very  little  time  and  labor  as  com- 
pared with  pitching  by  hand.  When  the 
hay  lies  very  thick  It  Is  usually  taken 
up  directly  from  the  swath  without  rak- 
ing. It  is  unloaded  with  a  grapple  hook 
and  by  means  of  a  track  the  hay  can  be 
dumped  anywhere  In  the  mow  where  de- 
sired, so  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  even  It 
off.  If  we  had  to  do  without  any  of  these 
tools,  I  don't  see  how  we  would  get 
through.  It  Is  simply  Impossible  to  get 
extra  labor  at  this  season  and  with  grain 
harvest  coming  right  in  the  middle  of 
haying  we  would  not  be  able  to  handle 
It  all  if  these  machines  were  not  used. 
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G.  H.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C— I  con- 
sider an  8-foot  cut,  triple-geared  mowing 
machine  one  of  the  most  valuable  Imple- 
ments for  use  on  the  hay  farm  because 


Cuffing  a  Swath  IS  F**t  Widm  With  a  Tmam  Which  Ntvmr  F—h  thm  Heat 


apart,  the  hay  is  gathered  on  long  wooden 
teeth  like  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  old 
revolving  rake  of  our  childhood  days. 
It  is  pulled  to  the  stack,  deposited  on  a 
framework  of  wooden  teeth  which  are 
drawn  upward  by  tackle  and  power,  then 
thrown  on  the  stack.  I  am  satisfied  this 
method  of  staci'ing  hay  has  made  good 
for  years  on  alfalfa  fa'-ms  in  the  West, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  good  practical 
Western  methods  should  not  win  in  the 
East.  This  year  the  man  with  mower 
must  look  after  his  work  entirely,  if  hay 
needs  tedding,  do  this  work,  and  leave 
hay  in  windrow  for  loader  or  rake.  He 
will  have  no  milking  or  chores  to  do.  for 
the  boy  will  do  the  chores,  while  the 
writer  will  do  milking  with  machine. 

A  Tegular  schedule  cannot  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  but  if  effort  is  made  to  fol- 
low work  systematically  and  more  ma- 
chinery is  used,  one  need  not  suffer  for 
labor  shortage. 


W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — It  is  quick 
and  not  hard  or  hot  work  to  se<ure  the 
hay  crop  now.  F'or  cows  and  sheep  we 
make  hay  from  the  little  Red  clover,  and 
for  the  horses  a  mixed  hay.  The  best 
mixture,  we  find,  is  timothy  and  the  big 
Knglish  clover.  They  mature  at  the 
same  time,  and  are  allowed  to  get  tolera- 
bly  ripe. 

When  putting  up  the  Red  clover  hav- 
ing a  quantity  of  old  bright  straw  in  the 
mow.  we  mix  it  as  the  unloading  pro- 
gresses. We  find  by  spreading  a  coat  of 
straw  over  each  load  of  clover  the  hay 
does  not  mold,  although  put  up  quite 
green.  The  mixture  is  fed  together. 
What  straw  is  rejected  is  used  for  bed- 
ding. We  cut  down  both  kinds  of  grass 
one  day,  and  put  it  In  the  barn  the  next 
If  the  weather  permits. 

The  cost  of  securing  the  hay  crop  with 
us  is  low.  Everything  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery, and  done  rapidly.  The  machin- 
ery and  equipments  comprise  the  mower, 
tedder,  hay  loader  and  hay  fork  for  un- 
loading the  wagons.  We  make  hay  only 
for  feeding,  therefore  straw  mixed  with 
the  clover,  and  the  timothy  and  clover 
mixed  and  allowed  to  ripen  well,  are  al- 
ways clean  and  free  from  dust  and  mold. 
When  we  meet  with  rainy  weather  we 
do  the  best  we  can  not  to  mow  hay  when 
in  a  condition -that  molding  results, 

W.  H.  R.,  Palm,  Pa.  —  We  usually 
have  about  60  acres  of  hay  to  harvest.  I 
have  a  grown  man  and  a  boy  to  help 
so  we  naturally  avoid  all  hand  labor  that 
we  can.  An  8-foot  mower  is  used  and 
despite  the  criticism  of  people  who  have 
never  seen  one,  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  necessary  machines  w© 
have.      We    use    a    slde^elivery    rake. 


It  will  cover  a  larger  area  and  cut  more 
hay  with  less  strain  on  the  horses  than 
will  any  other  type  of  mower.  A  hay 
tedder,  to  my»way  of  thinking,  Is  essen- 
tial where  well  cured,  high  quality 
roughage  Is  to  be  made.  A  horse  rake 
and  a  hay  loader  are  also  essential  labor 
savers  except  in  sections  that  are  too 
rough  for  the  use  of  the  loader.  Low- 
wheeled  wagons  are  first  aids  to  field 
pitching  where  the  hay  has  to  be  han- 
dled by  hand,  as  they  reduce  the  height 
to  which  the  hay  has  to  be  forked. 

The  most  Important  features  of  a  suc- 
cessful hay  harvest  are  to  cut  the  crop 
at  just  the  right  period  when  It  is  ripe 
enough  and  still  not  too  mature.  Where 
hays  have  to  be  cured  In  the  field  a 
fundamental  essential  is  to  build  service- 
able rainproof  cocks  or  shocks  which 
will  favor  the  circulation  of  the  air  and 
still  4)reclude  the  entrance  of  excessive 
moisture.  In  the  case  of  hays  that  can 
be  handled  as  soon  as  they  arp  well  wilt- 
ed it  is  necessary  to  use  all  despatch  in 
removing  the  hay  from  the  field  to  the 
mow  or  stack  as  soon  as  possible  in  or- 
der to  avoid  over-curing  In  the  sun  or 
damage  from  »-ain8. 

I  consider  canvas  hay  caps  a  necessity 
where  alfalfa  or  leguminous  hays  are 
grown  that  do  best  if  allowed  to  cure  out 
for  a  while  In  the  field,  as  with  these 
caps  It  is  possible  to  save  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  irrespective  of  weather  conditions 
whereas,  without  them  during  a  rainy 
season  much  of  the  hay  will  be  ruined 
or  rendered  inferior  grade.  Prompti- 
tude and  despatch  in  efficiently  cutting, 
curing  and  housing  the  hay  crop  are 
productive  of  "A"  grade  roughage, 
which  Is  In  demand  on  the  market 
whereas,  negligence  in  any  of  these 
operations  usually  jeopardizes  the  crop 
and  lessens  Its  market  value. 


I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— The 
machines  we  find  most  essential  to  suc- 
cessfully handle  our  hay  crop  are  the 
mower,  side-delivery  rake,  hay  loader 
and  hay  fork.  Although  ours  is  a  hill 
farm  we  have-  been  able,  by  removing 
many  of  the  fences  between  the  different 
fields,  thus  making  the  fields  when  seed- 
ed down  to  grass  larger,  to  run  the  hay 
loader  with  success.  Since  using  It  w© 
would  not  do  the  haying  without  one. 
We  like  to  cut  our  hay,  which  is  mostly 
Alsike  elover,  while  It  is  still  real  green 
and  are  very  pfirtlcular  to  have  It  well 
cured.  This  we  consider  the  most  Im- 
portant pl^rt  of  the  haying.  Hay  that 
looks  bleached  out  or  that  Is  burnt  has 
lost  its  nourishment  and  Is  really  not 
as  good  as  straw.  Cows  will  not  give 
near  the  amount  of  milk  on  It,  and  In- 
stead of  keeping  the  bowels  in  good  con- 


Philadelphia  Ambulances 

'  USE  OUR  TIRES 

There  are  two  large  hospiuis  In  Phlla.  that  impn,,, 
Doutjle  Tread  Tlren  excluelvely-on  their Mmh  ,' 
ances-lmsaiiHe  they  know  our  tires  are  F'liiiftnr. 
Proof  and  Reliable.  They  co«t  lesa  and  thfj  Lrv! 
them  better-especially  In  those  cases  wherv  nn! 
minute  might  save  a  life.  '""one 

I''^  tollowing  are  prices  of  our  guaranteed  'loui, . 
Tread  Tires.  ■ 


Hlzes  Price 

30x3    96.00 

80x3>i 7.00 

32x3^. 8.00 

33x4     10.00 

34x4     10.00 

We  will  retread  your  worn  tires— no  matur 
condition,  at  these  prices  and  guarantee  llx 


Blzes 
36x4    ... 

35x4>i.. 
36x4>^.. 
37x4^.. 


WIzes  Plain 

30x3     fVOO 

3ox3>g .5.50 

32x3^ 6.50 

83x4    8  00 

34x4      8.00 


Hlzes 

36x4     . 

34x4>i,. 

3Sx4>i 

86x4>i. 

37x4^. 
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UliO 

■  11.% 
•  vum 

■  r:..V) 
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..    .MO 
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Add  $1.00  to  above  prices  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send /or  dencriptive  circular  and  pric,  hsi. 
Good  trrrilory  open  for  agentn. 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY 


BUY   UNDER 

The  OVERLAND 
Square  Deal  Policy 

AND   BE  SAFE 

We  want  every  customer  who  buys  a  used  over- 
land car  of  us  to  come  back  again.  We  havp  only 
one  price  and  the  man  with  no  knowledge  wlmi 
ever  of  automobiles  will  be  exactly  on  tiip  huiik" 
footing  as  the  expert.  We  guarantee  eacli  iined 
Overland  and  WlIlls-Knlght  for  30  days  against 
defective  materials  and  workmanship.  Give  vou 
free  lessons  until  you  learn.  We  are  holdinna 
spring  sale  of  guaranteed  Overland  RoaAstfrs  h 
and  7  Passenger  Tourings,  Cou|)e  and  Kedaitt:  also 
delivery  wagons.  4  and  6  cylinders,  from  f  liMo 
11000.  Have  other  makes,  very  cheap.  l>o<it;p, 
Cadillac,  Hcrlpps-Booth,  Fords  and  Jackiond. 
They  have  tools,  pumps.  Jacks  and  extra  rinm. 
Spme  have  bumpers,  spot  lights,  clocks  and  otner 
extras. 

We  will  »)e  glad  to  show  you  through  our  tiM 
car  department.  Come  In  time  for  our  spring  i«!e 
If  you  want  a  real  bargain. 

OVERLAND     MOTOR     CO. 

323-325  N.  BROAD  ST. 
Walnut  4897  PHILADELPHIA 


1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We  Bi)eclallze  in  nothing  but  hl^l' 
grade  used  cars,  1917,  191«,  1915  models. 
If  you  want  an  auto,  one  as  good  «> 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  want  a 
dependable  car,  one  that  will  give  sati- 
faction  and  service,  there  Is  really  oiiiv 
one  place  to  get  It,  and  that  Is  from  us. 

Send  for  Our  Spring  1917 
Auto  Catalog  B 

It's  free,  full  of  auto  Information, 
prices  on  every  car  we  have— whet lur 
It  is  a  roadster,  limousine  tourlut;  <-a!. 
truck,  or  delivery  wagon.  Bent  of  ah. 
when  you  buy  from  us  you  save  ni 
least  25  to  60%.  Should  vou  desire  term- 
can  be  arranged  to  suit  purchasers  on 
any  of  oqr  cars. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

203  N.  Broad  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 

imSA¥£S  YOU  MONEY 

1^   Bay  direct  and  save  tlO  to  ISO  on  s 

bicycle.    RANOCII    MCVCLKS   now 

eain«  in   44  stylea,    colots    and  sizr*. 

Grttatly     improved;      prices     redocot. 

Other  reliable  models  tU.76  np.    Wt 

OKUVKII FRKK  to  yoa  on  apvrvvai 

aod  so  day»  trial  and  ridiur  taat. 

Our  Ms   ntKK    eatal*c    ahotia 


everythii  new  in  bicydea\nd  "sun 

!«•.    wnt«  ' 

.junps 

■applies  at  half  umal  jtriiii 


dries'.    WriuTfor'itr" 
▼IIMtS,  lamps,  wheels,  parta  ar4 


Jimatrtci 
Limit  tma 
MffrtMk 


I  —5. — -  — »  a  bicycle,  tirea,  <>t 
randriaa  untfl  yoa  irrt  oar  Mxmdtr- 
ful  iMMT  a^«r*  low  prices  and  liberal 
taraa.    A  postal  brines  everythimr- 

CYCLK  COMPANY 
P«pt.  c-3n  CMeaso 


$300 


t-E^ 


POWCR-FULL  MET2  MASTER  rOOH  2S 

CMTDAVK  [ItCTRIC   tTAMTIMO  «N0  LIOMTINO 

I  Mm.  WkMl  •*•«.  Om  Mm  Tap.  Oiii*  Mat«*w.  1m«i»niii.  Mt 

Ck«et  •!  WMt  MrllMti  1  AmiUw,  Wm«  WkMtt 


mt 


R.  MORGAN  ELUOTT  &  CO 

PalcHt     Ai(«ra«*a.     M«>«>ltanl«>»l 
732-740  Woodward  Bid«..  WaahiJItoB  D.  C. 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
In  writing  advertisers. 


Llition  it  causes  Indigestion  and  constipa- 
,i<.n  Farmers  in  this  section,  during 
i<,l.    cut  their  hay  when  It  was  too  ripe, 

,  p„  ;„  count  of  the  weather.  Many  of 
,h.  Ill  lost  cattle  in  the  spring  and  veteri- 
luirians  said  they  were  starved  to  death. 
although  fed  an  abundance  of  food;  that 
the  May  had  no  food  qualities.  We  like 
to  put  it  into  the  barn  with  a  good  green 
tolor  but  yet  dry  enough  so  it  will  not 
inirn  or  mold.  Then  we  consider  our 
hay  in  good  shape  to  feed. 

R.  M.,  Denmark,  la. — Haying  usually 
(Oinos  at  one  of  the  busiest  times  on  a 
fiiim  and  the  more  labor  and  time  sav- 
ing tools  there  are  at  hand  the  better. 
Till'  mower,  of  course,  is  absolutely  ne<'- 
tspary.  Then  either  a  rake  or  hay  load- 
er, tietter  both.  I  use  a  loader  to  get  up 
the  Inilk  of  the  crop,  the  rake  to  clean 
up  the  corners  or  for  putting  the  hay  in 
windrows  when  the  ground  is  too  soft 
and  muddy  to  hold  up  a  loader.  I  have 
l.teii  using  the  cylinder  and  endless  ele- 
vator type  of  loader,  but  do  not  like  it 
marly  as  well  a^the  kicking  type.  For 
h(avy  clover  and  alfalfa  a  tedder  is  nec- 
essary, especially  in  rainy  seasons  when 
it  ronies  in  handy  for  any  kind  of  hay. 
Some  farmers  around  here  have  side  de- 
livery rakes  that  can  be  used  as  tedders 
as  well  as  rakes.  Those  who  have  large 
fields  of  timothy  have  headers  and  head- 
er racks  for  removing  the  tops  for  seed. 
.\  <  lover  buncher  attachment  for  a  mow- 
(1  i.s  quite  a  labor  saver  when  the  clover 
is  cut  for  seed.  A  low-down,  broad- 
wlieeled  wagon  Is  best  for  haying,  a.s 
it  sa\es  lifting  and  the  broad  wheels  do 
not  tut  up  the  meadows  as  badly  as  the 
iiaiiow.  A  track  with  a  good  rope  (a 
poor  one  is  worse  than  none)  and  a 
prntlc  horse  or  team  to  use  on  the  hay 
rope  makes  the  barn  end  of  the  haying 
easier  and  quicker.  I  use  a  double  har- 
poon fork  and  like  it  I  do  not  like  to 
let  my  hay  get  too  ripe.  I  would  rather 
have  a  little  less  and  hare  the  cattle  and 
horses  eat  it  up  clean,  than  more  and 
have  so  many  woody  stems  left. 


Soy  Beans  are  Profitable 

About  5000  acres  are  now  devoted  in 
Ohio  to  soy  beans,  a  comparatively  new 
lepume  that  is  replacing  oats  in  common 
rotations  and  is  finding  general  use  as 
a  '-ubstitute  crop  where  new  seedlngs  of 
(lo\t  r  or  grass  have  failed  or  an  annual 
hay  (Top  is  desired.  The  crop  is  han- 
<il<(l  much  the  same  as  corn,  but  is  plant- 
ed after  May  20th  to  avoid  frosts. 


Grange  Interests 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Suggestions  for  the  Lecturer 

Successful  Granges  do  not  overlook 
the  interests  of  their  women  members, 
but  plan  to  have  something  each  meet- 
ing which  will  be  especially  valuable  to 
them.  The  home  economics  committee 
ot  the  Ohio  State  Grange  recently  pub- 
lished a  list  of  topics  for  each  month  in 
the  year.  The  wide-awake  lecturer  can 
assign  these  subjects  to  individuals,  have 
the  experience  of  several  numbers  on 
them  or  treat  them  in  any  other  way 
which  seems  best.  The  subjects  suggest- 
ed for  each  month  are  as  follows: 

May — Combination  of  Foods. 

June — Beverages. 

July — Effect  of  Cooking  on  Different 
Foods. 

August — Cooking   THensils. 

September — Commercial  Food  Manu- 
facture. 

October — Subordinate  an  1  Pomona 
Orange  Dinners. 

November — Meat  Cutting  and  Curing. 

December — Christmas  Dinner:  What 
Shall  We  Have? 

January — Serving  the  Meai.. 

February — China,  Silver  and  Gla.ss- 
ware. 

March — Table  Etiquette  and  Eatlnp 
Customs. 

April — Clearing  the  Table  and  Dish- 
washing. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  following  out  in- 
structions given  to  them  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  has  established 
legislative  headquarters  at  llarrisburg 
under  the  management  of  Fred  Brenck- 
man.  A  number  of  reports  have  been 
ibsued  by  this  office  and  distributed  to 
each  subordinate  Grange,  giving  a  care- 
ful synopsis  of  the  proceedings  at  Har- 
risburg.     The  members  of  the  organiza. 


To  Draw  thm  Hay  Loader  thm  Tractor  Im  Without  a  Pmmr" 


}^'hile  soy  beans  grow  on  nearly  every 
^f>il  the  Ohio  Station  points  out  that 
^'■j  drained  loams  are  best.  When  fol- 
iowinp^  cofn  the  crop  is  generally  not  fer- 
''•'zed,  but  in  most  cases  200  pounds  of 
'^«  id  phosphate  has  increased  the  yield. 
'"o<  ulation  is  necessary  when  soy  beans 
gnnv  for  the  first  time  on  a  field.  Drlll- 
|"K  in  the  row  with  the  beans  from  50 
|o  100  pounds  of  soil  from  an  old  soy 
'•^an  field,  or  using  a  commercial  rul- 
""f^.  supplies  the  necessary  bacteria  that 
*'"'o\v  in  the  nodules  pn  soy  bean  roots. 


F'rom  inquiries  sent  by  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  to  their  corre- 
''Pondent  in  each  township  in  the  sUte, 
^f  has  been  found  that  approximately  50 
^♦"r  cent,  of  the  farmers  In  Pennsylvania 
^""e  using  lime  for  agricultural  purposes, 
'^^^porta  indicate  that  farmers  generally 
*'"e  pleaaed  with  the  results  obtained 
^'om  the  increased  use  of  lime  and  the 
'^ndency  seems  to  be  to  use  still  more. 

"^'  form  of  lime  used  varied  according 
*'>  local  conditions  but  all  forms  proved 
irofitable  when  Intellicently  applied. 


tlon  have  thus  been  kept  well  informed 
what  their  representatives  are  doing. 

Ohio  State  Grange  Monthly,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange  is 
now  published  in  a  new  and  enlarged 
style.  It  has  the  same  size  pages  as  The 
Practical  Farmer,  is  well  illustrated  and 
contains  several  strong  departments 
edited  by  the  state  officers.  The  Grange, 
not  only  In  Ohio,  but  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  accomplished  wonder- 
ful results,  but  there  is  still  a  lot  to  do 
and  we  hope  that  the  Monthly  may  be 
the  means  of  helping  to  solve  some  of 
the  big  country  problems. 

We  would  like  to  get  an  Idea  of  what 
the  Granges  throughout  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  are  doing  so  we  can  pub- 
lish some  material  which  will  be  valua- 
ble and  interesting  to  them.  If  your 
Grange  Is  one  which  has  a  printed  pro-  i 
gram  won't  you  please  send  a  copy  to 
us,  or  write  your  last  program  on  a 
postal  card  and  mall  it  to  us? 


»  I 


0«i.> 
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Wagons  That  Stand  Up 

T>EAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
^  buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wapon  safely. 
All  you  really  need  to  know  is  the  weitjht  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  Buy  a  waRon  marked  to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons  to 
show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  us 
for  full  information.  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
—  the  International  fifth  wheel,  the  sandboanl  wear  phite, 
link  end  roils,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material — mora 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  theso 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  auJ  economy  that  you 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagouti.  See  the  wagoa  OC 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lac*rp*r«|«4) 

CHICAGO  •/  USA 

Champioa        D*«riac        McCormlck        Milwauka*        Osborn*       PUno 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  (>r  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadia  n  land  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.    Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  whichduring  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  witii  wheat  at  over  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  soeasy  toget  Wonderful  yields  alsoof  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  m»  grain  gro%ring. 

'Ilie  «;overDiiii>nt  tliW  year  m  acklnt  larrii«>rM  m  |Mit  In- 
<T('iiiwil  a<'r«-Hk'e  Inin  icriiln.  Tliprf  whom  «  icrt-at  <l<>iiian(l 
fur  mrni  latxTcm  U>  np'aoe  llif  many  yoii-'K  men  who 
hftv«»  MiliiriK-tTftl  fi>r  HiTvlf*  tn  llie  war.  Tin-  c-llniatP  In 
)>ciilt>ifiil  anil  akT^'caMf.  TNilway  (acllitirs  excclli  nt.  Kood 
iM'tio'ilx  and  riiiiri-lH'*  roiivciiient.  Writf  (or  lit<-ratiirp  as 
to  redii(f<l  railway  ratm  ln^«u|tt.  of  IiitiniKratlou.  OtUiwa, 
Canada .  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 
2 10  North  Third  St..  HARRISBURC.  PA. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


ok  riRht  awar. 
.  .     tod  in  the  150  n«w  1917  atylM— 
ttK>  new  improvcmenta  and Mpcietellr 
la  the  low  pri<«sIainqaotinctBiaycar 
tbcM  famoot  light-runnrnc,  •may- 
long'U/a 

SPUT  HICKORY 

'  S^AB  and  op.  GoarmaiMd  two 
w9  yean.  Remtatbtr  I  girmW 
darnfr*«  f^<<  t««<  tottroreth* 
quality.  CataJoc  ibowa  bnadrada 
of  otbar  anappr  •tylw.-all  at 
n>ooe^.«aTina  prieaa.  Whta  for 
tha  bi«  f r««  book  today. 
N.  e. 

T.IE  OHIO  CAltlAGE  HFC  Ca 

Statiaa  91 

f£££/fII£££M££££iiA\ 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


i 


FrM  CatllM    <n  colors  expistM 

money  on   Farm    Truck    or    Koad 
~'  '     \  or  wood  whoata  to  ii 


'ona.  alao  ataal  at  wood  whoata  to  M 
ranainf         A  >  ^ 

rteWjssiea^^B"'^^^^ 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  \ise.      It  will 
case  you.    The  ONLY   PAINT  endorsed 
y  the   *'GRANGE"  for  43  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get.  mj  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

Pro<n  Factory  Direct  to  Yoo  at  WboleaaU  PricsSi 
INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FRIK 

Telia  an  aboot  Paint  and  Paintinc  for  Dorabflity.  Valo- 
•bl«  information  rREE  TO  Yui;  with  HwnpU  Carda. 
Wrrte  rw.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  8A\  K  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldfit  E«a47  Mli*^  PatatH»«««iaAa«r1ca— Xitab.lSSt. 

0.  «.  lagtraoli,  2SS  PtfaMlli  St..  Brooktfi.  N  .V. 

Don't  Wear  a  Trass 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE 
the  modern  scientifio 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob> 
noxious  sprinirs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  snd 
draws  the  uroken  part« 
toiretber  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheso. 
tsirt  MitilbJ  !•  prsw  K. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pst- 
•nii.  Catalocaa  and  mea^ 
%T*  blanks  mailed  fras.  >mm 
nam*  and    addraaa  today. 

CI. BROOKS.   tS7  State  StmC  lUrskJI. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


May  15,  1917. 


May  15,  1917. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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This  ia  the  farm  women'*  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  deroted  to  the  diacuaaion  of 
topica  of  everydajr  intereat  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite* —and 
expect*  you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topica  under  diacu**ion  but^alao  to  propo*e 
topic*  tor  future  di*cu**ion*.  The  be*t  letter  published  herein  each  iaaue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
I  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publiahed  we  will  pay  fifty  centa.     Addresa 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


June  1. — For  home  canning  do  you  prefer  tin 
or  glass  Jars,  and  wbyV  What  tulugs  out 
of  your  own  garden  do  you  can?  How 
large  is  your  family  and  bow  many  quarts 
do  you  ran  each  year  for  home  use?  Tell 
us  your  method  of  canning  one  particular 
thing. 

June  1.1. — How  do  you  dispose  of  the  spring 
cockerels?  Do  you  sell  all  your  males  or 
take  them  away  from  the  hens  now  that 
the  hatching  season  is  over?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  kill  a  chicken?     Do  you  make 


any  use  of  the  feathers?  Tell  us  of  any 
other  way  you  begin  about  this  time  to  reap 
the    reward   of   early   hatching. 

Ji'LT  1. — We  hear  a  lot  said  about  canning, 
but  what  about  making  ielly?  Tell  us  m 
not  more  than  250  words  how  you  make 
the  jelly  which  your  family  seems  to  like 
best.  What  sized  Jelly  glasses  do  you  find 
best  and  how  do  you  cover  them? 

Get  your  contribution  in  earlv  If  it  does  not 
rmach  um  at  Imaat  IS  day  bmform  thm  datm  of 
datum,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Cooking  in  Hot  Weather 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Asheville,  N.  Y.— I 
am  just  making  my  summer  plans.  We 
have  literally  roasted  and  stewed  and 
sweltered  in  a  south  kitchen  with  the 
sun  pouring  in  all  day  and  only  a  wood 
fire  to  cook  with,  so  I  am  "turning  my 
house  around."  The  old  kitchen  isn't 
worth  tixing  up  anyhow,  and  I  have 
room  enough  without  it.  I  am  going 
to  have  it  torn  down.  This  will  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  house, 
as  they  were  built  separately  and  never 
well  connected.  In  the  northeast  corner 
of  my  house  Is  a  room  about  8x16  feet, 
formerly  used  as  a  sleeping  room.  Across 
one  end  Is  a  very  shallow  and  unsatis- 
factory old  clothes  closet,  one  half  of 
which  connects  directly  with  the  cellar. 
This  room  will  make  an  ideal  kitchen 
where  the  summer  sun  won't  scorch  us, 
very  little  winter  wind  will  touch  us, 
and  the  old  closet  will  make  over  into  a 
fine  cupboard  for  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils,  the  cellar  end  becoming  my 
summer  refrigerator.  Just  back  of  the 
kitchen  will  be  a  small  wood  house  to 
contain  wood,  coal,  bin  for  poultry. feed 
and  my  new  oil  stove — a  good  3-burner 
with  oven.  Until  I  can  afford  an  over- 
head tank  like  my  neighbor's,  I  shall 
heat  water  on  that  same  oil  stove  while 
we  eat  in  the  dining  room  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  house.  This  room 
has  been  the  parlor  and  we  always  called 
ii  our  "refrigerator,"  because  it  never 
gets  warm — nature  made  it  for  a  dining 
room  and  I  shall  now  utilize  it  as  such, 
at  least  in  summer. 

I  shall  purchase  a  quantity  of  Dorotliy 
Perkins  Ramblers  and  flowering  clem- 
atis, which  shall  be  trained  over  my 
kitchen  and  dining  room  windows.  If 
my  wood  house  becomes  too  hot  for  a 
cook  room  my  oil  stove  will  be  moved 
on  to  the  north  veranda  just  outside, 
and  I  expect  to  cook  jwst  as  comfortably 
as  some  of  my  neighbors  do  when  the 
thermometer  soars. 

I^st.  but  by  no  means  least,  we  shall 
supplement  our  hot  weather  cooking 
with  a  home-made  hay  box.  which  we 
find  answers  every  purpose  of  a  flreless 
cooker  so  far  as  boiling,  stewing,  etc. 
Frying  and  baking  can  be  done  very  sat- 
isfactorily on  the  oil  stove. 

Mrs.  L.  B.,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  —  I 
have  found  the  ideal  stove  for  summer 
cooking  is  a  modern  oil  stove.  If  you 
keep  them  filled  and  trimmed  they  are 
smokeless,  odorless  and  always  ready. 
They  should  be  turned  out  Instantly 
when  food  Is  done.  A  cabinet  Is  a  help 
tor  keeping  food  warm,  but  not  a  neces- 
sity. If  your  oven  does  not  brown  food 
to  your  liking,  or  burns  on  the  bottom, 
a  sheet  of  asbestos  on  top  or  bottom,  as 
needed,  will  remedy  that,  though  the 
best  ovens  are  perfect  bakers. 

I  have  gotten  along  with  two  gallons 
of  oil  a  W€ek  and  I  have  often  used  five. 
It  depends  on  the  amount  of  laundry 
work,  hot  water  needed,  calves  to  feed 
and  hired  help  anJ  company  to  cook  for. 
1  heat  water  In  a  teakettle,  covered  pail 
or  boiler.  It  boils  quickly  but  I  would 
much  prefer  an  oil  water  heater,  which 
my  more  fortunate  friends  tell  me  are 
as  good  as  gaa  water  heaters.  I  have  a 
S-burner  stove  with  cabinet  Knd  a  2- 
burner  without.  The  small  one  is  the 
greatest  convenience  I  own.  It  does 
duty  In  winter  as  extra  heater  any- 
where—chamber, cellar,  bath  room 
or  parlor.  On  hot,  still  days  It  Is  found 
on  the  back  porch,  on  wash  days  In 
the  wash  room,  or  at  picnics,  camping 
parties,  or  with  us  when  we  clean  our 
country  church.  I  also  hfive  a  home- 
made flreless  cooker.     A  hay  box  made 


by  stuffing  hay  tightly  around  a  lar^i 
pail  and  covering  with  hay  cushion.  This 
helps  greatly  in  cooking  tough  meats, 
beans  and  cereals.  I  polish  my  stove 
in  the  spring  and  it  keeps  very  nicely 
all  summer,  because  I  do  not  use  it.  In 
winter  I  keep  eternally  at  it  with  the 
best  polish  I  can  buy. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.— 
I  use  my  wood  range  in  summer,  in 
which  I  usually  burn  coal  for  ironing 
and  baking  and  I  have  a  blue  flame,  3- 
burner  oil  stove  on  a  box  In  my  wash 
room,  and  also  a  1-burner  wick  oil  stove 
on  which  I  can  do  many  things;  but  It 
is  particularly  nice  to  heat  water.  I  can 
set  the  latter  on  range,  or  anywhere.  I 
have  a  small  oven  which  I  can  set  over 
one  blue  flame,  and  a  larger  one  which 
covers  two  flames.  I  can  bake  a  quan- 
tity In  the  latter.  It  bakes  bread  and 
pies  very  well  Indeed.  I  keep  the  blue 
flame  stove  In  attic  in  the  winter,  also 
the  ovens.  The  only  objection  to  an  oil 
stove  I  find  is,  one  cannot  have  the  wind 
blow  on  it,  but  if  one  cannot  have  gas 
it  is  the  next  best.  Very  little  heat  and 
no  ashes  to  take  out.  I  have  a  toaster 
and  can  toast  beautifully,  also  broil. 

I  paint  my  range  with  black  japan, 
all  except  the  top,  which  I  wipe  off  every 
day  with  a  damp  cloth.  I  occasionally 
rub  It  over  with  a  cloth  dipped  In  melt- 
ed parafflne  wax,  which  keeps  it  in  very 
good  condition.  I  like  to  use  the  range 
when  weather  is  not  too  hot,  for  I  can 
cook  and  bake  several  things  at  the  same 
time  without  so  much  attention  as  I 
have  to  give  to  the  oil  stove,  though  I 
suppose  the  latter  is  much  less  expense 
for  fuel. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  F.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.— I  often 
wonder  how  a  farm  woman  can  get 
along  during  the  sultry  summer  months 
without  some  way  of  doing  her  work 
aside  from  using  a  big  kitchen  range. 
Since  the  first  year  we  kept  house  I  have 
had  an  oil  stove  with  oven.  They  are 
surely  a  boon  to  the  farmer's  wife,  as 
well  as  the  farmer.  Ours  is  in  use  sum- 
mer and  winter,  having  been  used  down 
the  cellar  two  winters  to  save  our  pota- 
toes and  also  to  heat  the  guest  chamber. 
During  the  cool  mornings  in  summer 
I  fire  up  the  range  for  about  an  hour 
and  have  the  reservoir,  teakettle  and 
dishpan  full  of  water,  which  lasts  me 
until  after  dinner.  On  sultry  mornings 
I  heat  the  water  as  I  need  on  the  oil 
stove.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  the  stove  and  have  used  the  same 
wicks  that  were  on  the  stove  when  it 
came.  Last  summer  I  bought  some 
stovepipe  enamel  and  gave  it  a  coat  of 
that  to  prevent  rusting.  It  costs  us 
about  25  cents  a  week  for  oil  during  the 
summer.  My  range  has  been  in  use  for 
nearly  five  years  and  has  never  been 
blackened  but  once.  I  put  Just  a  little 
compound  of  lard  on  an  old  stocking  and 
go  over  the  stove  once  a  week,  which 
seems  to  do  so  much  better  than  black- 
ing. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  0.,~W8terville,  N.  Y.— 
An  oil  stove  is  the  greatest  possible 
time  and  labor  saver  for  the  busy  houses 
wife  during  hot  weather.  A  good  many 
people  are  a  little  afraid  to  try  one,  but 
you  will  not  run  any  risk,  providing  the 
burners  are  kept  clean  and  the  stove  Is 
not  placed  in  a  draft.  Breakfast  and 
supper  can  b^  cooked  on  the  oil  stove 
entirely,  thus  saving  the  labor  and  heat 
of  a  coal  or  wood  fire.  A  good  many 
dishes  can  be  cooked  while  you  are  bak- 
ing with  the  coal  stove,  and  simply  re- 
heated on  the  oil  stove  when  wanted. 
By  a   little  careful   planning  and   foro^ 


thought  the  housewife  can  save  quite  a 
little  time  that  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  spent  in  a  hot  kitchen. 

The  best  way  to  keep  a  range  polished 
is  to  use  the  paste  polish  and  mix  with 
turpentine  or  kerosene  instead  of  water. 
This  gives  a  good  lasting  polish.  When 
the  stove  becomes  grease  spattered  wipe 
off  with  a  rag  moistened  with  kerosene, 
but  be  careful  the  stove  is  not  hot. 

Where  there  is  not  hot  running  water 
in  the  house  the  handiest  method  is  to 
have  a  tank  attached  to  end  of  the 
range.  Such  tanks  generally  hold  from 
13  to  24  quarts  and  always  insure  a  good 
supply  of  hot  water. 


M.  O.  P.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — For  hot 
weather  I  hare  used,  for  many  seasons 
past,  a  2-bumer  blue  flame  kerosene 
stove.  By  keeping  it  in  good  wicks  and 
well  cleaned  I  find  that  it  gives  quick 
heat,  no  smoke  and  heat  sufficient  to 
bake  in  a  double  oven  of  size  equal  to 
the  usual  range  oven,  or  six  loaves  of 
bread  at  a  time;  also  to  iron,  wash  or 
run  my  steam  pressure  canning  outfit, 
which  fits  one  burner  only.  It  has  never 
given  trouble  but  once,  when  an  inex- 
perienced worker  turned  the  wick  too 
high  and  left  the  room.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  wick  is  not  too  high  and 
that  a  steady  blue  flame  is  given.  Forc- 
ing the  flame  causes  smoke  and  gives 
less  heat,  uses  more  oil  and  is  danger- 
ous.    When  Ironing  I  plswie  three  Irons 


over  one  burner  and  cover  them  with  aa 
old  basin  to  keep  in  the  heat.  This  give* 
quick,  economical  heat  I  use  it  to  heat 
food  for  the  flreless  cooker,  as  there  Is 
no  waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  For  cool  eveQ- 
ings  I  place  the  oven  on  the  stove  to  in- 
crease  radiation,  and  light  one  or  two 
burners,  as  needed.  I  know  of  a  student 
that  heated  a  large  room  all  last  winter 
in  just  this  way,  no  other  heat  beini 
provided,  and  the  expense  for  fuel  waS 
less  than  for  coal  or  wood,  with  kero- 
sene at  11  to  12  cents  a  gallon. 

Mrs.  F.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. —During 
hot  weather  I  use  my  wood  burning 
range,  a  2-bumer  oil  stove  and  a  one- 
compartment  flreless  cooker  for  our 
family,  averaging  five.  The  range  stands 
In  the  kitchen  where  It  is  used  the  year 
around.  The  oil  stove  is  on  the  pantry 
shelf.  Early  in  the  morning  I  have  a 
hot  fire  in  my  range  and  turn  dampers 
to  heat  water  in  the  tank.  I  start  meat 
for  dinner,  boiling  it  hard  15  or  20  min- 
utes, then  place  it  in  flreless  cooker.  I 
do  baking  for  the  day,  then  let  fire  go 
down  and  do  breakfast  and  cooking 
dishes  together.  I  cook  vegetables  over 
stove  often,  then  warm  them  up  for  din- 
ner. It  would  be  a  good  investment  to 
have  a  2  or  3-compartment  flreless  cook- 
er, but  my  small  one  is  a  great  help.  In 
it  I  cook  meats,  salted  or  fresh,  beans  or 
any  pudding,  custard,  etc.,  that  could  be 
baked  or  steamed.  The  soapstones  I  heat 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  tnaking.  at  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittins  and  seam  allowins.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sire  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


««  .^I'^^i***'*"'  walat.  Cut  In  Rises  36  to 
4J  inches  buHt  meafiure.  Lineu.  madraa  or 
crer^  de  cblne  can  be  u»ed  for  this  waist. 

7fUHi — <;irlB*  drew*,  (nt  In  sizes  0  to  12 
years.  This  dress  bas  a  separate  guhnpe,  with 
long  or  short  sleeves. 

7431 — Misses-  dress.  Cut  In  slies  14  to 
20  years.  I.lnen.  serge  or  gabardine  can  be 
used  for  this  dress. 

82.10 — nojrg"  rompers.  Cut  in  sizes  2.  4 
and  6  jears.  iCompers  are  joined  to  lower 
edge   of   yokes. 

TiMM — Lndles*  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  .34  to 
44  Inrhes  bust  measure.  I.lnen.  mndrnH  or 
'■f'J>^de  chine  ran  be  used  to  make  this  waist. 

H4H»0. — Lfldlep'  dress.      Cut   In  sizes  .36.   40 


and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  Is  cut 
In  one  piece  and  long  or  short  sleeves  may  (>•• 
used. 

o^'^?®"? — Ladles"  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22  t» 
.30  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  <  ' 
In  three  goren. 

82nH. — C.lrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  G  to  U 
years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  back  and  th-* 
skirt  has  a   one-niece  gathered   flounce. 

TOSn — Ladles^  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  .!» 
Inches  waist  measure.  This  skirt  Is  cut  In 
two  gores. 

7N91. — r.adles'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  .34  to  *- 
Inches  bust  measure.  Press  consists  of  * 
separate  guimpe.  an  overblouse  and  a  thrt"- 
gored,   yoke   *»klrt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

m^'"„'.»f  **"•  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  To  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers   four  timet 

illusVr';t'es''hun!rreJ.'of.*h:  «7."'"%f"}*'*-,  ^^r'"  ^'>'""  Hef  O^n  DreVsmlker^-whTc^ 
to  mVw.  ^11  wf  i  /  *^*  ??*••*  ^'■''^''^•'  "y"**  f*'  '•«!<••.  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
s^n^  It  o«JL.iH  r'  'i  ••^'"•"»%     The  regular  pHce  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  w.  will 

t^U  a^d^rc^t  of  .hlT.*.!:^'.'/7*"  r"'  *":***',i*  ■*  »*'•  "'"•  ♦*'"•  »^'«»  •  pattern  T;  ordered  we 
win  sena  a  copy  of  the  lateat  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


vtrv  hot,  and  custards,  sea  moss,  farina 
ami  inilk.  puddings  cook  perftectly  if  not 
fl„ito  boiling  hot  when  put  in.  I  plan 
mv  nifais  a  week  ahead  and  manage  to 
get  the  cooking  all  out  of  the  way  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  water  is 
liot  in  tank  for  dinner  dishes  usually. 
At  nif^ht  it  is  possible  to  heat  any  need- 
ed amount  for  dishes  or  baths  very 
quickly  over  oil  stove.  Often  the  water 
in  tank  is  warm  enough  for  bathing. 

I  keep  iJW  range  polished  by  using  a 
5.cent  size  string  dish-mop  kept  in  an 
enameled  pint  saucepan  with  a  6-Inch 
handle,  adding  a  little  blacking  and 
moisture  as  needed.  My  hands  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  blacking  and 
my  stove  shines  to  perfection.  Wipe  off 
nickel  trimmings  with  newspapers  and 
a  commercial  cleaner. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  C,  McKees  Bocks, -Pa. — 
During  the  hot  weather  we  have  a  gaa 
hot  plate,  which  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
kitrh.n  range  to  do  the  cooking.  We 
also  have  a  baker  for  this  hot  plate, 
which  we  have  found  very  convenient, 
especially  If  we  wish  to  have  a  baked 
meat,  roast  or  pudding.  When  we  have 
the  threshing  machine  or  any  number 
of  people  we  remove  the  hot  plate  to  a 
bench  at  the  end  of  the  range,  and  use 
the  range,  too.  We  have  natural  gas 
from  a  well  on  the  farm,  and  as  our 
liiKhen  has  three  large  windows  it  is 
always  cool  in  summer. 

We  have  a  galvanized  boiler  in  the 
kitchen  with  a  small  gas  burner  under 
it.  This  furnishes  hot  water  for  the 
bath  room,  kitchen,  laundry  and  sink  on 
the  porch.  We  use  a  good  brand  of 
stove  polish,  occasionally  rub  the  stove 
with  a  newspaper,  keep  it  well  dusted 
and  brush  it  off  often.  It  only  requires 
polishing  about  every  ten  days,  with  the 
above  treatment. 


X.  Y.  Z.,  Hartley,  Del. — After  having 
tried  several  kinds  of  coal  oil  stoves,  I 
bought  a  gasoline  one  with  many  mis- 
givings, as  I  am  very  much  afraid  of 
gasoline,  and  treat  it  with  the  greatest 
disiretion.  I  find  my  gasoline  stove  to 
be  all  the  manufacturers  claim  for  it, 
and  more.  It  lights  with  a  torch,  and 
once  lighted  is  immediately  ready  for 
use.  The  burner  Is  just  under  the  ves- 
sel used  to  cook  in.  There  Is  no  smoke, 
odor  or  dirty  cooking  utensils  to  clean 
from  the  blaze.  If  I  want  a  very  hot 
fire  1  have  it  and  If  I  want  to  cook  any- 
thing slowly  I  regulate  the  burner  ac- 
'orcljngly.  While  gasoline  today  is  rath- 
er expensive  yet  very  little  is  required, 
as  a  gasoline  stove  does  not  use  nearly 
bf.  much  oil  as  a  coal  oil  stove.  On  wash 
days  I  have  a  fire  in  the  range,  and  once 
in  a  while  at  other  times,  but  for  all- 
around  use  the  gasoline  stove  is  the 
labor  saver  for  me. 

I  have  a  steam  cooker  that  I  use  on 
n>y  stove.  With  it,  over  one  burner,  I 
can  prepare  a  whole  dinner  except  coffee. 
1  also  can  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables In  the  same  way.  Any  one  cannot 
^0  amiss  on  a  good  gasoline  stove  for 
omfort,    cleanliness    and    sped. 


^^^at  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


"Select  asparagus  stalks  of  uniform 
age,  size  and  color.  Prepare  them  by 
washing  well  w4th  a  vegetable  brush. 
Cut  off  the  woody  part  of  stalks.  Cut 
the  stalks  Into  long  or  short  pieces  of 
uniform  length.  Blanch  from  three  to 
five  minutes  according  to  the  age  of  the 
vegetable  and  then  plunge  qulckky  into 
cold  water.  Place  the  rubl)ers  in  posi- 
tion and  fill  the  jar  with  the  asparagrus, 
packing  as  closely  as  possible — with  the 
tips  up  if  whole  stalks  are  used.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  eech  quart  of  the 
vegetable  and  fill  the  jaf  with  boiling 
water.  Adjust  the  tops  and  partially 
tighten  them.  Place  jars  upon  rack  and 
lower  into  the  canner  containing  hot 
water.  Sterilize  young,  tender  aspara- 
gus an  hour  and  a  half;  mature  aspara- 
gus two  hours.  Remove,  tighten  tops 
and  set  out  of  draft  to  cool." 


H.  W.  W.,  Virginia,  writes  to  us:  "In 
reply  to  a  request  by  Mrs.  A.  I.  M.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  am  enclosing  a  tested 
receipt  for  brine  that  will  keep  butter 
perfectly  sweet  and  fresh  for  a  year.  I 
am  now  using  some  put  up  last  October 
and  It  is  just  as  good  and  sweet  as  when 
first  made.  I  hope  that  this  will  help 
^ome  other  housekeepers  as  It  has  helped 
nie.  during  this  time  of  high  prices. 

"To  8  gallons  of  brine  strong  enough 
to  hear  up  an  egg,  add  V4  pound  of  good 
loaf  sugar  and  1  tablespoonful  of  salt- 
Pttre;  boil  the  brine  and  when  It  is  cold 
strain  carefully.  If  practicable,  make 
your  butter  into  small  rolls  or  prints, 
^rap  each  well  in  a  clean  muslin  cloth 
(old  pieces  will  do),  pack  the  butter 
closely  in  stone  jars  and  allow  the  brine 
to  cover  it  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  (this 
^xdudee  the  air),  place  a  weight  over 
^he  butter  and  keep  It  all  submerged  In 
the  brine.  Tie  a  cloth  over  top  of  jar 
to  keep  out  dust,  etc.  Will  keep  beet  in 
^  cool,  dark  place.  I  keep  mine  in  the 
cellar." 

Mrs.  O.  McH.,  Tennessee,  asks  us: 
"Would  It  be  possible  for  you  to  give 
Instructions  and  directions  for  canning 
asparagus  from  the  home  garden  for 
^ater  use?" 

With  the  cold  pack  system  of  canning 
^e  understand  that  the  following  method 
has  given  excellent  results: 


Uses  for  Rhubarb 

MR8.   F.  M.   IIAYNES. 

After  rhubarb  is  washed  and  rinsed 
I  cut  it  by  the  handful  with  a  butcher 
knife  on  a  smooth,  hard  pine  board 
which  I  keep  for  such  things.  If  wanted 
for  immediate  use  I  pour  hot  water  over 
it.  If  not  needed  for  a  few  hours,  it  ia 
covered  with  cold  water  and  set  aside. 
It  Is  really  better  for  being  in  cold 
water  a  day  or  more.  If  packed  in  glass 
jars  covered  with  cold  water,  sealed  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  it  keeps  for  months. 
When  ready  to  use  much  add  Is  drained 
off  with  the  water.  I  always  add  a  little 
soda  before  sweetening.  I  use  rhubarb 
in  several  ways.  One  is  rhubarb  short- 
cake. Make  a  rich  drop  biscuit  dough, 
preferably  with  1  pint  sour  cream,  1  tea- 
spoonful  soda  dissolved  in  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  warm  water,  1  teaspoonful  salt  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Spread  in  greased  pan  %  inch  deep  and 
bake  in  hot  oven.  Turn  out  on  cloth, 
cut  in  squares,  split  each  piece  and  place 
In  saucer;  spread  rhubarb  in  and  over 
each  part  and  serve  hot  with  cream  and 
sugar.  The  rhubarb  for  this  Is  prepared 
as  above,  or  covered  with  boiling  w.ater 
until  nearly  done,  when  the  water  Is 
drained  off,  soda  added  and  let  stand  a 
few  minutes  before -^gar  is  added  and 
stirred  through.  We  are  very  fond  cf 
sauce  as  fixed  for  shortcake. 

Rhubarb  may  be  used  to  stretch  straw- 
berries or  other  berries  for  shortcake, 
and  its  presence  be  unknown  save  to 
the  cook. 

For  rhubarb  pie  I  prepare  the  rhubarb 
as  for  other  things  and  make  a  good  pie 
dough  (for  2  pies  2  pints  flour,  1  cup 
lard  and  1  teaspoonful  salt;  mix,  then 
add  enough  cold  water  to  hold  it  to- 
gether). When  the  rhubarb  Is  in  lower 
crust  add  2  tablespoonguls  of  flour  and 
two-thirds  cupful  of  sugar;  stir  with  the 
rhubarb,  sprinkle  lightly  with  nutmeg, 
wet  edges  of  crust  and  add  upper  crust, 
having  many  steam  holes,  especially 
near  the  edge.    Bake  In  a  moderate  oven. 

Every  one  likes  our  jam  made  of  rhu- 
bard  and  elderberries.  The  rhubarb  Is 
prepared  as  usual.  It  and  berries  are 
cooked  separately  until  well  cooked 
(rhubarb  should  boll  down)  and  mashed 
with  a  wooden  potato  masher.  I  com- 
bine* about  equal  parts  and  about  one- 
half  as  much  sugar  as  fruit.  Cook  well 
and  seal.  Rhubarb  and  blackberry  jam 
is  excellent.  Cook  rhubarb  as  above  and 
add  to  the  berries  when  sugar  Is  added. 

Among  our  favorite  butters  are  rhu- 
barb and  sweet  apple,  and  rhubarb  and 
sweet  cherries.  The  possibilities  of  rhu- 
barb are  limitless  to  the  thoughtful  cook, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  other 
fruits  or  flavors. 

Ohio. 


Bread  Making  Hints 
The  condition  of  the  yeast  used  in 
bread  making  Is  more  important  than 
the  kind  of  yeast,  according  to  Addle  D. 
Root,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture. If  yeast  Is  allowed  to  stand  in 
a  dusty  place  or  Is  put  Into  an  unsterll- 
Ized  vessel.  It  will  collect  bacteria  and 
the  bread  will  have  a  sour,  unpleasant 
taste.  All  utensils  and  liquids  should  be 
scalded  before  using. 
*  Yeasts  are  small  plants  whicU  need 
air.  Flour,  therefore,  should  be  added 
slowly  and  beaten  into  the  liquid  thor- 
oughly to  incorporate  air.  Sugar  Is 
food  for  the  yeast  plant  and  if  given  to 
It  will  hasten  lU  growth. 

If  dough  is  too  stiff  a  harsh,  crumbly 
bread  results.    The  least  amount  of  flour 


possible  to  avoid  a  sticky  dough  givee 
the  best  bread. 

The  quick  even  stroke  in  kneading 
counts  for  more  than  the  strength  put 
into  It.  A  thorough  kneading  distributes 
the  yeast  plants  evenly  throughout  the 
dough  and  results  In  bread  of  the  t>€8t 
texture,  as  the  gas  bubbles  rise  evenly. 
Dough  should  be  kneaded  until  it  has  a 
smooth,  velvety  surface.  If  kneaded 
longer  than  thirty  minutes  the  elat«tlc 
quality  is  completely  destroyed. 

Yeast  plants  thrive  at  a  temperature 
of  from  79  to  95  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
When  dough  is  set  to  rise  it  should  be 
placed  In  a  clean  bowl.  If  the  bowl  Is 
covered  tightly  and  an  even  temperature 
maintained,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to 
oil  or  moisten  the  surface  to  prevent  a 
crust  from  forming.  If  the  temperature 
la  too  high  the  bread  will  be  dark,  coarse 
and  sour.  If  the  dough  is  chilled  while 
rising,  the  volume  will  l)e  smaller,  the 
texture  rubbery,  and  an  undesiral)le 
crust  will  form.  Best  results  are  ol> 
tained  when  dough  Is  kept  at  a  gentle, 
warm,  even  temperature  until  it  is  twice 
its  bulk,  and  then  worked. 

Baking  requires  as  much  care  as  mix- 
ing, kneading  and  rising.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  should  be  3G0  degrees 
Fahrenheit  when  the  bread  is  placed  in 
it.  It  shovUd  be  allowed  to  rise  after  fif- 
teen minutes  and  lowered  after  thirty 
minutes.  The  bread  should  begin  to 
brown  in  patches  during  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  and  should  have  an  even  brown 
surface  after  thirty  minuter.  If  the 
dough  Is  not  twice  Its  original  bulk  or  as 
light  as  desired.  It  may  be  allowed  to 
finish  rising  In  the  oven. 


Economical  Electricity  on  the  Farm 

F.  C.  BANCROFT. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
looking  for  some  means  of  getting  away 
from  the  troublesome,  dirty  coal  oil 
lamps  and  lanterns  on  my  farm.  We 
hat«  had  several  narrow  escapes  from 
serious  fires  from  the  use  of  the  latter 
In  the  stables.  Individual  electric  plants 
have  been  too  expensive  and  complicat- 
ed. A  commercial  electric  company  has 
been  within  half  a  mile  of  us  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  but  has  given  no  day  cur- 
rent, and  Its  night  service  was  usually 
poor  and  uncertain.  Aliout  a  year  ago  I 
first  saw  a  single  unit  plant  being  dem- 
onstrated, and  In  October  we  had  one  In- 
stalled using  the  larger  sized  storage 
batteries.  In  order  to  be  absolutely  safe 
our  dwelling  and  outbuildings  were 
"wired  by  a  professional  electrician  and 
passed  by  an  underwriters'  inspector. 
We  are  using  about  60  lapips  running 
from  15  to  40  watts.  Not  all  the  lamps 
are  In  use  at  any  one  time.  Thus  far 
there  has  not  been  a  hitch  of  any  kind. 
Once  a  week  I  put  a  little  engine  oil  In 
base  of  engine  and  rain  water  In  bat- 
teries If  required;  then  every  two  or 
three  days  some  one  will  fill  tank  with 
gasoline,  press  the  starting  lever  and  go 
and  forget  It;  when  battery  Is  fully 
charged  motor  stops  automatically.  It 
has  not  been  necessary  to  crank  motor 
since  It  was  installed.  Just  now  I  am 
using  half  coal  oil  and  half  gasoline, 
while  a  neighbor  is  using  all  coal  oil 
as  a  futtL  " 

As  to  <»et^  of  operation,  the  cost  of 
fuel  Is  probably  about  the  same  as  when 
using  oil  lamps — possibly  a  trifle  more, 
but  we  are  having  more  and  better  light. 
To  offset  the  Interest  on  Investment  we 
overcome  the  necessity  of  the  woman 
having  to  fill  from  ten  to  twenty  lamps 
and  lanterns  each  day  and  have,  far  bet- 
ter and  safer  lights  than  ever  before. 
An  electric  Iron  Is  already  In  use  and  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and  other  utilities  will 
be  installed  later. 

Detatpare. 
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The  t7nl-Le«trie  ii  •  complete  ctoetrie 
terries  station  in  heate  riae.    Geoeimtea 
Btandard  UO-voIt  direct  eurront.    Bis  ea- 
pacity— operBt««  one  to  60  lishta,  electric 
motor*  up  to  1  h.  p.,  electric  iroia,  electric 
beetere.    v«ruani     cleaners,   foree    pompe.  V  -   -^ 
chume,  soparators.  waahin|c  machines,  etc.—  \ 
S4  boon  a  day,  cviryday  in  the  rear  If  yoo 
wish.     Uses    staodard   lamps  and     fixture*. 

No  Belts-No  Batteries^ 

Dor    patontad.    hlch-ao*ad.    roUrr  >!«»*«    rrnin  Mctae 

ofwrste*  th«    modem,     Mcti-*»*«1    gtnmntoT     with     itch 

unouthneM    thst    aU    iMrMnt*    for     utonca    b«tt«rtM    la 

.     altalaatod.     Thua    tha    rvnewal  of    b«tUrtM    and  beMMT 

'  •  a»^««p  coat  la  eotiralT  do€»«  away  with.     (Xitftt  easMS  is 

M     mall    ronpart     nnlt.     raady    for   quick     laatalla«laa. 

Im»la,    dapandabla    and   aeonofnlcal.      Tb«     mtir*    outAt 

Ii  folly  (tuarmntfed.  Wriu  today  for  fraa  copy   tt 

mt  Daw  aataloe  oo  f  «a  Kshtliic  ptanU. 

Waterman  Motor  Company 

143  ML  Cniett  Mvs.       Octnit.  Mkk. 
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"Coffee    is   a   Food 

If   Properly   Cured" 

A  physician.  In  telling  why  he  liked  Ileid'n  fofTee.  de 
dared  that  U  coffee  l»  properly  cured,  it  la  a  real  food. 

REID'S  NO.  7  COFFEE 

Is  different  from  anv  other  coffee  sold  In  the  T'nited 
Mtatffl  l>e<-aiifie  It  1«  roastert  and  cured  by  a  wtret  pro- 
ce«ii  to  eliiiiinate  oertaiu  ohJectlonaMe  leaturen  of  the 
l)errv.  Thi-  r«iiult  Is  al»etlertaKtin«  coffee,  nweeleran* 
more  (raKraiit.  l-k-ontimlcal.  too.  »»ecaui»e  less  coffee  Is 
needed  to  make  a  pot  full.  At  least  t»n  to  fifteen  eitra 
cui«  to  the  iM>und.  Three  pound  package  sent  liy  par- 
cel post  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  In  orilerluR.  slut* 
Whole.  (Jroiind  or  Pulverl7.e<l. 

C.  K.  REID  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Hycienic  Coffe*  RoMters 
122e  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia 


Perfect  hearlns  to  DOW  beinff  !» 
stored  in  every  condition  of  deal- 
neas  or  defectiTe  hearing  from 
causes  such  aa  CaUrrhaT  Deaf> 
Beta.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drum^ 
Thickened  Drama,  Roaring  and 
Htaaing  Sounds.  Perforated, 
VfhoUy  or  Partially  Destroyed 
DramaJ>iacbarge  from  Ears.  etc. 

WilsoB  Common-Seiiae  Bar  Drums 
"Littlf  Wirtksa  Phomm  for  tkt  Eon**  require  M 
Bcdicine  but  eSectirelr  replace  what  to  lacking  Or 
SefectiTeia  the  natural  ear  dmms.  They  are  aimple 
deviceaL  which  the  wearer  eaaily  fita  into  the  ear* 
(vheretaey  are iniriaible.  Soft,  aafe and  comfortable 

Write  today  for  oar  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  yoa  full  particulara  aiKl  testimonials 


set 


WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO,  l»c«rporaf*d      . 

teorSouthem  Bld&  LOUIS VI LIE.  KY^ 


»  Dayii  Trial  of  the  "K.A.sV 
Varnum  Waiher  take*  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
erv  "forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  wanlilng 
drniiR  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborhuiH  procesa.  See  how 
It  Reemn  to  have  the  wn.shlug 
ea«y  for  cue  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

BlOO  E. Water  St..  Srracas«.  N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  r^-j::' rrrrs::  s 
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rill  ool   •»•)   «r  lajar* 
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Ftmb  Whale«alrr  Direct,  trtik  elt  the  iMiIrr 

S     POUNDS        FOR     tf»  t      OC 
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•CUVEICB  FIEE  WfTOTI  Mt  MIUS 
10    IW.    DELIVEREO    FREE    1000    MILES 
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What  Farm  Women  Can  Do  for  the 

Red  Cross 

Believing  that  many  of  our  leadem  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  they  could  do  to  help  the  Red  Cross  we  recently  asked  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  prepare 
an  article  for  us.  They  have  sent  us  the  following,  which  can  be  regard- 
ed as  highly  authentic  and  timely. 


Inquiries  being  received  daily  at  tlie 
national  lieadquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  indicate  that  there  is  a  mis- 
talcen  idea  on  the  part  of  the  women  of 
the  country  as  to  the  nature  of  Red 
Cross  work,  particularly  in  believing 
that  it  is  a  city  movement  in  which  the 
people  of  the  country  can  not  partici- 
pate because  they  do  not  happen  to  be- 
long  to  one  of  the  562  chapters,  most  of 
which  bear  the  name  of  some  city. 

The  public  is  eager  to  help  the  Red 
Cross  if  it  needs  help  and  desires  it. 
But  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
apprehension about  the  society,  some  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  charitable  institution, 
others  a  woman's  organization  purely, 
while  still  others  imagine  it  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional society  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
since  the  Red  Cross  nurse  has  become 
a  sort  of  by-word.  Thousands  of  women 
who  have  learned  of  the  work  they  can 
do  for  the  Red  Cross  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  surgical  dress- 
ings and  hospital  supplies,  a  work  which 
lends  itself  particularly  to  the  woman 
who  must  remain  at  home. 

Can  the  individual,  not  only  of  the 
cities,  but  of  the  outlying  villages  and 
the  country  roads,  aid  in  this  work?  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  not  only  can 
Americans  everywhere  in  all  walks  of 
life  assist,  but  they  must  assist  if  this 
device  of  modern  warfare  is  to  be  ef- 
fective. "What  can  I  do?"  is  the  uni- 
Tersal  query.  In  the  first  place,  you  can 
Join  the  Red  Cross.  Tliat  is  the  funda- 
mental service.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  the  Red  Cross  had  only 
a  few  thousand  members.  Now  it  has 
between  600,000  and  700,000  members, 
but  it  ought  to  have  several  million. 

Principally  from  the  membership  fees 
come  the  funds  which  the  Red  Cross 
needs  for  its  work.  It  costs  you  only  $1 
fo  join,  either  with  the  nearest  local 
chapter  or  directly  with  the  national 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
better  form  of  membership  is  the  one 
costing  12  per  year,  because  this  fee 
pays  for  a  subscription  to  the  Red 
Cross  Magazine,  which  tells  you  eveiT 
month  what  the  Red  Cross  is  doing,  and 
is  accordingly  of  particular  interest  to 
women  on  the  farms  who  can  not  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  work  through 
attendance   upon   chapter  meetings. 

You  can  steel  your  unimaginative 
heart  to  pity  and  still  in  pure  selfish- 
Rees  or  fear  get  value  received  for  the 
membership  fee,  for  the  Red  Cross  can 
be  regarded  as  a  highly  important  unit 
in  the  army  as  a  fighting  machine.  In 
these  days  of  modern  surgery  and  skill- 
ful nursing  an  extraordinary  number  of 
men  wounded  in  battle  are  returned  to 
the  firing  lines  from  the  Red  Cross  hos- 
pitals in  good  bodily  repair.  This  means 
an  army  always  kept  up  to  its  great- 
est fighting  strength.  It  me.ins  small- 
er drafts  of  soldiers  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies. In  this  cold-blooded  way  the  Red 
Cross  Is  taken  by  the  Government  Into 
the  national  strategy — to  repair  the 
rents  in  the  first  line  of  defense. 

But  if  your  |1  or  your  |2  is  the  con- 
tribution of  mercy,  then  you  can  remem- 
ber that  It  was  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  when  there  was  no  Red 
Cross,  and  after  the  great  battles  the 
wounded  sometimes  lay  for  days  on  the 
open  ground  and  perished  miserably  by 
the  thousands,  when  an  organized,  train- 
ed   nursing    service   could    have   saved 


many  of  them.  So  it  was  at  Solferino  in 
1859,  where  30,000  French,  Italian  and 
Austrian  wounded  were  uncared  for — 
a  horror  that  remains  today  in  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men.  The  world  cried  out 
in  pity  then,  and  as  a  result  of  Sol- 
ferino the  international  Red  Cross  move- 
ment was  begun.  Today  its  brassard  all 
except  savages  respect. 

When  you  have  joined  the  Red  Cross 
there  is  much  personal  service  which 
you  can  render.  If  there  is  no  chapter 
or  auxiliary  where  you  live  you  can  be 
instrumental  in  forming  one,  because  it 
is  through  this  organization  of  chapters 
and  branches  that  the  streams  of  sup- 
plies flow  into  the  hospitals  at  the  front. 

The  general  plan  for  the  organization 
of  a  chapter  is  for  a  group  of  men  and 
women  to  secure  official  authorization 
from  the  director  of  their  division  to 
organize  and  elect  officers.  The  name, 
which  must  be  geographical,  and  the 
definite  territory  In  which  fhe  chapter 
is  to  have  jurisdiction  as  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Red. Cross  are 
usually  determined  before  authority  to 
organize  is  granted. 

Edgar  H.  Wells,  director  of  chapters 
for  the  whole  United  States,  Is  stationed 
at  national  headquarters,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  is  also  acting  as  director  of 
Home  Division,  which  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  The  Northeastern 
Division  Includes  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  MassachuFetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  with  John  L.  Saltonstall. 
of  Boston,  Director.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut comprise  the  Atlantic  Division, 
of  which  Albert  W.  Staub,  of  New  York, 
Is  director.  Women  who  reside  In  other 
states  can  write  to  Director  Wells  at 
Washington  and  obtain  from  him  full  In- 
formation regarding  the  work. 

While  the  Red  Cross  nurse  is  most 
conspicuous  In  time  of  war,  there  is 
much  for  the  women  with  their  needles 
to  do  at  home  to  supply  the  nurses  at 
the  base  hospitals  on  the  field  with  the 
necessary  equipment.  Among  the  sup- 
plies which  the  women  of  America  have 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  are  bandages 
of  various  kinds,  all  kinds  of  hospital 
linen,  as  b^d  sheets,  spreads,  pillow 
cases,  towels,  table  napkins,  tray  covers, 
wash  cloths,  hot-water  bag  .^overs.  ice- 
bag  covers,  scrub  cloths,  dust  cloths, 
operating  gowns  for  doctors  and  nurses, 
hospital  bed  shirts,  pajamas,  can  vales- 
cent  gowns  or  bath  robes,  socks,  hand- 
kerchiefs, ward  slippers  and  other  arti- 
cles. Many  women  also  delight  in  pre- 
paring what  are  known  as  "comfort 
bags."  Into  which  can  be  placed  many 
articles  not  supplied  by  the  Government, 
such  as  khaki-colored  sewing  cotton, 
white  sewing  cotton,  white  darning  cot- 
ton, needles,  darning  needles  and  cases, 
buttons  (khakl-colored  and  white), 
thimble,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  cakes  of 
soap,  safety  pins,  common  pins,  small 
(ombs.  tooth  brushes,  tooth  paste,  small 
round  mirrors,  lead  pencils,  writing  pad, 
playing  cards,  collapsible  aluminum 
drinking  cups,  tobacco,  pocket  knives, 
shoe  laces  and  any  other  little  articles 
which  a  mother  car  well  imagine  as 
pleasing  her  own  son  when  far  removed 
from  maternal  care.  Of  course,  each 
comfort  bag  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
above  items,  but  these  are  suggestions. 
Definite   directions   for   making   gar- 


ments and  supplies,  and  patterns  and 
samples  of  material  together  with  sam- 
ple boxes  of  surgical  dressings,  accom- 
panied by  minute  directions,  also  Red 
Cross  emblems  for  the  pajamas,  shoul- 
der wraps,  hospital  bed  shirts  and  bath 
robes  can  be  procured  upon  request  from 
the  following  distributing  centers. 

New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey women  should  address  Mi-s.  Belmont 
Tiffany,  411  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Jolui  H.  Gibbon,  221  South 
18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  sup- 
ply Information  to  the  volunteer  work- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clark,  1023  Belvl- 
dere  Terrace,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Is  supply- 
ing the  women  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
Women  in  other  states  can  obtain  Infor- 
mation rej:arding  suplies  by  writing  to 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington. 

Other  People's  Business 

(Continued  from  page  194; 

ly,  "was  written  to  a  Mr.  Washington 
Thompson.  I  don't  wonder  he  shortens 
It  to  W.,  do  you?  To  have  Washington 
for  your  first  name  must  be  a  good  deal 
like  having  the  Washington  monument 
in  your  front  yard,  sort  of  overpowering. 
Of  course,  as  Enid  says — Enid's  the  girl, 
you  know— a  love  letter  as  old  as  that 
ain't  of  no  real  use.  Love  letters  and 
eggs  are  good  deal  alike.  You  can  keep 
'em  in  cold  storage  month  In  and  month 
out.  but  while  they  don't  exactly  spoil, 
they  ain't  the  same  as  fresh  ones." 

Persis  was  talking  to  give  the  little 
woman  time.  From  the  pigeonholes  of 
her  secretary  she  produced  the  letters 
she  needed,  and  meanwhile  kept  a  wary 
eye  upon  the  camphor  bottle,  always 
within  reach  for  the  benefit  of  sensitive 
patrons  likely  to  succumb  to  the  ordeal 
of  luting.  To  judge  from  young  Mrs. 
Thompson's  colorless  face,  she  might 
need  It  at  any  moment. 

"I  own  I  kind  of  interfered  with  what 
was  none  of  my  business,"  Persis  ac- 
knowledged with  as  pleasing  a  frank- 
ness as  if  such  interferences  were  not  In 
line  with  her  normal  activities.  "But  I 
kind  of  worried  over 'having  a  love  let- 
ter wandering  around  that  way  and  not 
getting  where  It  belonged.  That  might 
make  lots  of  trouble." 

"But  who  was  'Her?' "  demanded 
young  Mrs.  Thompson  wildly.  And  Per- 
sis, whose  sense  of  responsibility  for  her 
kind  extended  even  to  her  unknown  cor- 
respondents,  looked  grave  as  she  an- 
swered. 

"Dearie,  I  don't  know.  But  I'm  sure 
of  one  thing,  that  it  wasn't  you.  Here's 
his  letter  to  me,  madder'n  a  wet  hen,  he 
was,  too.  And  here's  hers.  You  see  it's 
the  same  writing  as  the  one  your  hus- 
band has;  I'm  glad  she  wrote  her  name 
right  out  plain,  l>ecause  I  said  particular 
that  the  'Enid'  would  be  enough." 

Then  Persis  dropped  both  letters  and 
caught  Mrs.  Thompson  in  her  arms.  The 
younger  woman  was  small  and  slender, 
and  under  the  stress  of  excitement  Per- 
sis lifted  her  to  the  couch  as  easily  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child.  Then  she  sprin- 
kled the  white  face  with  water  from  the 
pitcher  on  the  table  and  brought  the 
camphor  bottle  into  play,  all  the  time 
murmuring  words  of  endearment  and 
sympathy  whose  restorative  effect  was 
possibly  not  second  to  that  of  her  other 
remedies.  Young  Mrs.  Thompson  re- 
turned to  consciousness  to  hear  herself 
called  a  "lamb"  and  a  "poor  dear."  She 
opened  her  heavy  eyes  and  gave  back  a 
rapturous  smile  to  the  other  woman's 
comprehending  gaze. 

"I — I  don't  believe  I  ever  was  so 
happy,"  murmured  young  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son.  "Then  he  did  leave  it  In  his  pocket 
just  for  a  Joke.  And,  oh.  dear  Miss  Dale, 
if  It's  a  girl  I'm  going  to  call  her  Persia." 
(Continued  n*>,xt  issue.) 

Tells  Why  Chicks  Di 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  4365 
Reefer  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
simple  home  solution  that  raises  98  per 
cent,  of  all  chicks  hatched  and  cures 
white  diarrhoea  over  night.  All  poultry 
raisers  should  write  for  this  valuable 
free  book.— Adv. 
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BAD  SILAGE  in  a  GOOD  SILO 

Is  caused  by  the  silo  filler  macerating  the  corn 
instead  of  CUTTING  It.  thereby  creatiD»i  air 
pockets  and  preventing  proper  settling.  To  be 
assured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  fill  your  silo  with  a 
ROS^ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
^lV\/00  ^aA  SILO  FILLER 
Furnished  for  individual  or  com- 
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pany  regutrements. 

Na  30-4  to  6  H.P.  GasoUne 
No.40"6to8H.P.       '• 
No.  50-8  to  10  H.P.     " 
No.  60-12  to  18  H.P.    ** 
Conservative  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  per  horsepower   at  LOW 
SPEED.   No  Silo  too  high  for  the 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Hecbman.  Sal- 
ona.  Pa.  says:-  "Will  your  CyliD- 
der  type  machine  fill  a  108  ft .  Silo 
as  easily  as  your  No.  60?  Yuur 
No.  60  has  the  windiest  blower  I 
ever  saw." 

Exclusive  features  that  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  ROSS  fully 

explained  In  CsUdaS.  Tb«  USERS  o( 
ROSS  Slk)  ruler*  for  tba  put  67  yran 
are  our  refcrences.  Our  Catalog  is  o( 
great  Mtlatance  la  aelectlnt  a  Silo 
Tiller  and  balUteCattar.  Investigate 
the  ROSS  befoc*  jrou  bar  elaewherr  and 
■void  regreta  UMreaner.  Fl'LLY 
GUARANTEED.    Mannfactared  by 

THE  E.  W.  toss  COMPANY 
~     196  S»riaglU^  Ohio 


\Or  >H  Fs^rmervs"^ 
-^^  Land  of  Hidden  Treasure. 

AN  IDEAL  FARMER'S  COUNTY  | 

I  with  a  good  sandy  loam  soil  especially  I 
I  adapted  for  truck  growing  and  dairy  I 
s  purposes,  with  a  host  of  popular  coast  f 

I  resorts,  forming  a  series  of  markets  right  I 
at  the  farmer's  tlireshold,  and — in  addi- 1 
:  tion,  excellent  transportation  Co  Phila- 1 
I  delphia  and  other  large  cities.  j 

I  NEW  JERSEY  is  weM  known  for  its  I 
•  profitable  farming,  and  beyond  ques- : 
I  tion,  there  are  fewer  acres  of  naturally  I 
I  poor  land  in  proportion  to  the  whole  I 
I  niunber  of  acres  in  Cape  May.  than  in  • 
I  any  other  county  in  the  State.  | 


S 
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It  ha*  b«cn  decided  to  offer  for 
solo  •  few  select  sites  for 
farmioc  mi  residential  p«frpos«s 

If  ton  are  interested  in  farminc  that  pays; 
and  desire  full  information,  write  to 

F.  W.   FOWKES.  Clerk  to  the  County  Board  , 

of  Freeholders.  I 

SEA  ISLE  CITY.  N.  J.  | 


Brave  the  wind 

.^jjgvn^   AND  STORM 

1^^^^  ii\  tka  best  wet 
^wfl»    waatKw     togs 
ever  iivvoivtdd 

uve  FISH   BRAND 

REFLEX  SUCKER 

(PATENTEDr^  50 
arA 

PROTECTOR  HAT  85» 
Dealers  everym^Kere 


OUR  5h[PHERD5  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE   5ENTrR[[' 


iooey 


U>  Select,  fireeiL  Peed  sad  «««><>»  wnn.  jnuwj 
wouMa't  tMiy  thU  Book.  If  you  ooukl  not  set  ao- 

I  We  el  priee  Mat.    8tiow«  bow  to  oell  dlreet  and 

fat  2  cents  to  3  eenta  a  pound  more  for  your  Weol. 

[WroM  ■ffoo.  a  eo^     aoa  «b      rt.  Mayoo,  lod. 


Our  Barter  Column 

This  column  it  for  our  Hubecriheni  only— no  Rr" 
■state  Asenu.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  S  orats  p*: 
word:  no  adverttoement  leas  than  SO  cents. 


1  Farmer 

Live  Stock  ^7//t/ Dairy  Section 


The  Tale  of  Little  Pigs  That  Paid 


8-10  '•['•^Lethom   pnllfts.     Barron  You nc  trap 

jrafi  '*'i!?S.'«7V  !»««•*    Bred  sows.    Pe<l««rr«>-i 
CoUW  pays  |».    Ai/rATnva  raBMS.  DwitaftooT  Md 


GEORGE 

Wtiat  success  I  ever  had  in  pig  farm- 
ing came  as  a  result  of  costly  experience, 
I  tried  to  produce  marlcet  porlt  under 
Virginia  conditions  where  corn  was 
worth  ir  per  bushel  and  brown  mid- 
dlings sold  for  $1.75  and  white  middlings 
tor  $2  per  hundredweight,  with  tanliage 
(ommanding  a  price  of  $57  per  ton.  My 
(ost  accounting  system  showed  me  that 
during  thef  first  winter  the  porli  I  pro- 
duced and  sold  for  7Vi!  cents  on  the  hoof 
cost  me  approximately  8  cents  per  pound 
to  develoR  to  market  bloom.  One  experi- 
ence in  that  Had  of  hog  farming  was 
sufficient 

Next  I  tried  the  pasture-crop  system 
of  raising  and  fattening  hogs  and  under 
my  conditions  this  method  was  the  most 
profitable.  Of  necessity  I  was  obliged  to 
winter  the  breeding  hogs  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  just  aiming  to  keep  the  animals 
in  healthy,  breeding  condition  without 
£ttempting  to  make  them  fat.  I  used 
wTieat  screenings  and.  inferior,  low  grade 
rye  as  well  as  cracked  soy  beans  and 
Ehort  corn  in  the  grain  ration  of  the 
porkors,  feeding*  them  supplementary 
soy  l)can  and  sorghum  hay  directly  from 
the  stack.  The  animals  relished  the 
roiigliage  and  wasted  but  a  minimum  of 
the  feed. 

The  latter  part  of  February  I  would 
sow  one  patch  of  rape  and  follow  it 
*ith  a  second  lot  seeded  about  one 
month  later.  The  previous  fall  I  had 
Fud.-d  a  2-acre  lot  to  winter  rye  and 
this  would  provide  the  earliest  spring 
glazing,  being  ready  for  use  early  in 
April  and  furnishing  good  pasturage  un- 
til the  first  patch  of  rape  was  ready  the 
ioie  part  ot  May.  I  took  the  hogs  off 
the  rye  in  plenty  of  time,  so  that  the 
grain  would  have  a  chance  to  develop 
60  that  it  could  be  "hogged  off"  about 
two  weeks  after  it  was  mature,  when  the 
beards  would  have  softened  and  the 
grain  be  in  good  condition  for  the  pork- 
ers to  eat 

The  sows  with  their  spring  pigs  were 
ill  fine  condition  to  relish  the  rape  pas- 
turage while  the  fall  shoats  got  a  good 
"tart  toward  maturity  on  the  rye  and 
'^Pe  grazing.  As  soon  as  one  field  of 
'ape  began  to  get  short  I  turned  the 
hogs  into  the  other  lot.  allowing  the 
Arst  area  to  recuperate  and  produce  an- 
other growth  of  leaves.  It  is  essential 
to  pasture  rape  at  Just  the  right  time 
l>efnre  it  gets  too  woody,  or  else  the  hogs 
^ill  reject  and  waste  much  of  the  forage. 

The  latter  part  of  May  I  also  planted 
one  or  two  acres  of  soy  beans  and  cow- 
Peas  with  occasionally  a  little  sorghum 
^bich  would  furnish  late  summer  and 
^al'  grazing  for  the  hogs  after  the  rye 
^as  consumed.  I  did  not  feed  any  grain 
®r  slop  while  the  hogs  were  on  pasture, 
although  I  believe  my  results  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  done  so.  We 
^f're  rushed  with  field  work  and  hence 
'♦'ft  the  porkers  to  shift  and  rustle  for 
thoniBelves.  There  was  running  water 
'^-  the  pasture  lots.  As  a  rule  I  found 
'•lat  one  acre  of  the  forage  crops  would 
*'«rry  six  to  eight  shoats  weighing  100 
pounds  apleee  for  about  two  months. 

After  the  hogs  had  gathered  the  rye 
^''op.    which    amounted    to    about    10 


H.  DACY 

[  bushels  to  the  acre,  from  the  lot  that 
had  been  grazed  in  the  spring  I  turned 
the  animals  into  the  soy  bean  and  sor- 
ghum patch  where  there  was  a  wealth 
of  forage  and  considerable  ripe  grain 
awaiting  their  attention.  The  lots  were 
so  small  that  it  did  not  pay  me  to  hurdle 
oft  a  portion  at  a  time,  as  the  porkers 
did  not  waste  much  of  the  forage  and 
what  they  did  reject  made  good  fertil- 
izer when  it  was  turned  under.  When 
the  bean-sorghum  patch  was  used  up 
the  rape  furnished  good  grazing  until 
the  early  frosts  began  to  interfere,  at 
v/hich  time  I  again  accustomed  the  pi>rk- 
ers  to  the  winter  ration. 

1  kept  8  grade  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  sows  and  one  registered  Berk- 
shire boar  and  aimed  to  raise  two  litters 
of  pigs  a  year,  the  average  sow  raising 


Army  Requirements  in  Horses  and  Mules 

The  following  information  of  tntal  interest  and  importance  to  farmers 
throughout  the  counrty  has  been  collected'  for  the  agricultural  press  by 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  Hevr^tary  of  The  Percheron  Society  of  America. 


The  passage  of  the  .selective  draft 
measure  by  Congress  makes  eertain  the 
immediate  preparation  and  equipment  of 
an  army  of  at  least  a  million  men  in 
1917.  All  preparations  are  being  made 
for  a  war  that  will  last  three  years,  for 
regardless  of  what  civilians  may  think, 
army  officials  do  not  expe<t  an  early 
ending  of  the  war  into  which  the  I'nited 
States  has  been   drawn. 

The  requirements  of  cavalry,  infantry 
and  artillery  regiments  in  horses  and 
mules  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived by  the  writer  from  the  War  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  to  be  as 
follows: 

Cavalry   Regiment — 1541    horses,    152 


Pmrchmron  Martt  Which  Producm  Typm  of  Ha 


Alwtty*  in  Demand 


12  pigs  a  year.  Some  of  the  sows  wculd 
raise  as  many  as  10  pigs  to  the  litter 
while  other  sows  would  roll  on  their 
pigs  or  else  be  poor  mothers,  so  that 
they  would  only  raise  3  or  4  pigs  at  a 
time.  I  disposed  of  the  poor  sows  as 
quickly  as  I  could  get  them  fat  enough 
to  sell.  I  used  the  portable  A-house  as 
well  as  permanent  pens  with  yards  as 
winter  quarters  for  the  hogs.  According 
to  my  estimates  the  expenses  of  produc- 
ing a  pig  up  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  at  which  time  the  animals  were 
Weaned,  was  the  cheapest  pork  produc- 
tion cost  which  I  had.  Therefore  I  de- 
termined to  develop  a  trade  in  2-months- 
old  pigs.  I  entered  this  business  because 
the  expense  of  wintering  pigs  was  high 
and  the  liability  of  mortality  at  this 
period  was  large.  I  could  make  cheap 
pork  on  summer  pasture  crops,  but  it 
was  expensive  to  produce  gains  and  even 
to  maintain  the  porkers  during  winter. 
TJie  pig  business  was  a  safe  proposi- 
tion for  me,  as  any  pigs  which  I  could 
not  sell  as  weanlings  I  could  later  mar- 
ket as  shoats  or^  small  hogs  to  follow 
cattle,  or  I  could  fatten  the  hogs  and  at 
least  realize  a  good  price  for  my  time 
and  labor  spent  in  producing  crops  and 
pasture  forage.  I  ran  an  advertisement 
in  the  leading  agricultural  psLip^r  of  my 
•ection  offering  "S-weeks-old  pigs  for  |6 
(Cathdad  •m  po«o  M7) 


draft   mules,   29   pack    mules.   6   riding 
mules. 

Infantry  Regiment — 69  riding  horses, 
112  draft  mules,  25  pack  mules.  6  rid- 
ing mules. 

Artillery  Regiment— 1097  horses,  88 
draft  mules,  4  riding  mules. 

These  are  minimum  requirements,  and 
do  not  take  into  account  transportation 
trains  required  to  forward  supplies  from 
terminal  points  to  field  bases.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  animals  specified 
above  refer  only  to  those  actually  needed 
with  the  troops. 

The  war  strength  of  a  regiment  of  In- 
fantry is  approximately  1500  men;  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  approximately  1300 
men;  of  a  regiment  of  artillery  consist- 
ing    of     six     batteries     of     four     guns 
each,  approxima\ely  1146  men.       While 
definite     information     as    'to     the     pro- 
portion     of      infantry.      cavalry,      and 
artillery  to  be  included  in  the  new  army 
is  not  yet  forthcoming,  it  is  generally 
understood  ampng  army  officials  that  an 
artillery  battery  of  four  guns  will  be  al- 
lowed for  each  1000  infantry.     It  seems 
probable,    therefore,   that   the    first   one 
million  men  placed  under  arms  by  the 
United  States  will  be  composed  of  500  i 
regiments   of   infantry   totaling    750,000 1 
men,  125  regiments  of  artillery  totaling, 
143,250  men,  and   100  regimenta  of  cav- 1 
alrj    totaliag    130,000    men,    making    a 


grand  total  of  a  little  over  1.000.000  men. 
The  proportion  of  artillery  certainly 
will  not  be  less,  and  may  be  more,  as 
at  tual  warfare  on  European  battlefields 
has  demonstrated  that  overwhelming 
superiority  in  the  artillery  branch  of  the 
servile  is  essential  to  efficient  operation 
by   the   Infantry. 

It  may  be  argue<l  that  there  is  no  prob- 
I  ability   that  the  United   States  will   pre- 
pare  100    regiments  of   cavalry,   but   in 
view   of   the    danger    from    the    Mexican 
,  situation,  it  appears  to  be  the  belief  of 
I  well  Informed  army  officers  that  at  least 
that  many  cavalry  regiments  will  be  pro- 
vided  for  in  this  year's  mobilization. 

To  equip  500  regiments  of  infantry 
will  require  34.500  riding  horses,  56,000 
draft  mules.  12,500  pack  mules  and  3000 
riding  mules;  125  regiments  of  artillery 
will  require  137,025  horses.  10,000  draft 
mules  and  500  riding  mules.  The  equip- 
ment of  100  regiments  of  cavalry  will 
necessitate  154,100  horses,  15.200  draft 
mules,  2900  pack  mules  and  600  riding 
mules.  The  total  number  therefore  re- 
quired for  the  equipment  of  500  regi- 
ments of  infantry.  125  vf  artillery  and 
100  of  cavalry  will  amount  to  325,625 
horses  and  100.700  mules. 

The  army  has  at  present  only  70.000 
head  of  horses  and  mules.     This  means 
that    approximately     350.000     head     of 
horses  and  mules  must  be  lx)ught  within 
the   next   six   months.     No   information 
has   yet    Yieen    received    from    the  army 
authorities    In    regard    to    how    the   pur- 
chase of  these  horses  and  mules  will  be 
made.     In  the  Judgment  of  experienced 
horsemen,   however,  the  purchase  or  so 
large    a    number   of    horses   and    mules 
within    the    limited   time   available   can 
best  be  accomplished  by  setting  a  defi- 
nite price  to  be  paid  by  the  army  for  the 
different  animals  that  will  pass  inspec- 
tion for  their  respective  classes,  and  by 
establishing    ten    or    fifteen    inspection 
points  where  horses  and  mules  may  b« 
tendered  for  inspection.     This  will  per- 
mit   dealers,    large    or    small,    or    even 
farmers,  to  consign  their  horses  directly 
to  inspection  points  with  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  what  they  will  ol> 
tain   for  them   If  they   pass  inspection. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  producers  of  horses  should   not  b« 
permitted  to  sell   them   directly   to  tha 
Government,  if  they  pass  inspection,  in. 
stead    of    being    obliged    to    sell    them 
through  some  intervening  contractor.   It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  army 
officials  will  decide  on  some  general  plan. 
It  must  not  be   forgotten  that   the  al- 
lied nations  are  still  in  the  market,  and 
will    continue    to    be.      Their    need    for 
horses  and  mules  Is  as  great  hs  for  guns 
and  ammunition;   Indeed,  even  more  so, 
because  they  can  manufacture  the  guns 
and  ammunition  In  their  own  countries, 
but  their  resources  in  horses  and  mules 
have  already   been   exhausted,   and   the 
United   States   Is  the  only  source  from 
which    they   can   obtain   additional   sup- 
plies; K53.116  head  of  horses  and  289,062 
head  of  mules  have  been  exported,  prao* 
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What  Farm  Women  Can  Do  for  the 

Red  Cross 

llvlirving  that  many  of  our  traders  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
■what  thry  could  do  to  help  the  Red  Cross  wc  recently  asked  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Washimjton,  D.  C,  to  prepare 
an  article  for  us.  They  have  sent  us  the  following,  which  can  be  regard- 
ed as  highly  authentic  and  timely. 


Inquiries  being  received  daily  at  the 
natiunal  lieadquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  indicate  that  there  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  on  the  part  of  the  women  of 
the  country  as  to  the  nature  of  Red 
Cross  worli,  particularly  in  believing 
that  it  is  a  city  morenient  in  which  the 
people  of  the  country  can  not  partici- 
pate because  they  do  not  happen  to  be- 
long to  one  of  the  562  chapte»s,  most  of 
which  bear  the  name  of  some  city. 

The  public  is  eager  to  help  the  Red 
Cross  if  it  needs  help  and  desires  it. 
But  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
apprehension about  the  society,  some  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  charitable  institution, 
others  a  woman's  organization  purely, 
while  still  others  imagine  it  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional society  of  doctors  and  nuises, 
since  the  Red  Cross  nurse  has  become 
a  sort  of  by-word.  Thousands  of  women 
who  have  learned  of  the  work  they  can 
do  for  the  Red  Cross  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  surgical  dress- 
ings and  hospital  supplies,  a  work  which 
lends  itself  particularly  to  the  woman 
who  must  remain  at  home. 

Can  the  individual,  not  only  of  the 
cities,  but  of  the  outlying  villages  and 
the  country  roads,  aid  in  this  work?  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  not  only  can 
Americans  everywhere  in  all  walks  of 
life  assist,  but  they  must  assist  if  this 
device  of  modern  warfare  is  to  be  ef- 
fective. "What  can  I  do?"  is  the  uni- 
versal query.  In  the  first  pla'e,  you  can 
join  the  Red  Cross.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental service.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Kurope,  the  Red  Cross  had  only 
a  few  thousand  memlwrs.  Now  it  has 
between  600,000  and  700,000  meml)€rs, 
but  4t  ought  to  have  several  million. 

Principally  from  the  membership  fees 
come  the  funds  which  the  Red  Cross 
needs  for  its  work.  It  costs  you  only  $1 
to  join,  either  with  the  nearest  local 
chapter  or  directly  with  the  national 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
better  form  of  membership  is  the  one 
costing  $2  per  year,  because  this  fee 
pays  for  a  sul)scription  to  the  Red 
Cross  Magazine,  whirh  tolls  you  every 
month  what  the  Red  Cross  is  doing,  and 
is  accordingly  of  particular  interest  to 
women  on  the  farms  who  can  not  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  work  through 
attendance   upon   chapter   meetings. 

You  can  steel  your  unimaginative 
heart  to  pity  and  still  in  pure  selflsh- 
r.ess  or  fear  get  value  received  for  the 
membership  fee,  for  the  Red  Cross  can 
be  '•egarded  as  a  highly  important  unit 
in  the  army  as  a  flghtlng  machine.  In 
these  days  of  modern  surgery  and  skill- 
ful nursing  an  extraordinary  number  of 
men  wounded  In  battle  are  returned  to 
the  firing  lines  from  the  Red  Cross  hos- 
pitals In  good  bodily  repair.  This  means 
an  army  always  kept  up  to  its  great- 
est fighting  strength.  It  means  small- 
er drafts  of  soldiers  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies. In  this  cold-l)Iooded  way  the  Red 
Cross  Is  taken  by  the  Government  Into 
the  national  strategy — to  repair  the 
rents   in   the  first   line  of  defense. 

But  if  your  $1  or  your  |2  is  the  con- 
tribution of  mercy,  then  you  can  remem- 
ber that  it  was  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  when  there  was  no  Red 
Cross,  and  after  the  great  battles  the 
wounded  sometimes  lay  for  days  on  the 
open  ground  and  perished  miserably  by 
the  thousands,  when  an  organized,  train- 
ed   nursing    service    could    have   saved 


many  of  them.  So  it  was  at  Solferino  in 
1859,  where  30,000  French,  Italian  and 
Austrian  wounded  were  uncared  for — 
a  horror  that  remains  today  in  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men.  The  world  cried  out 
in  pity  then,  and  as  a  result  of  Sol- 
ferino the  International  Red  Cross  move- 
ment was  begun.  Today  its  brassard  all 
except  savages  respect. 

When  you  have  joined  the  Red  Cross 
there  is  much  personal  service  which 
you  can  render.  If  there  is  no  chapter 
or  auxiliary  where  you  live  vou  can  be 
instrumental  in  forming  one,  because  it 
is  through  this  organization  of  chapters 
and  branches  that  the  streams  of  sup- 
plies flow  into  the  hospitals  at  the  frcnt. 

The  general  plan  for  the  organization 
of  a  chapter  is  for  a  group  of  men  and 
women  to  secure  official  authorization 
from  the  director  of  their  division  to 
organize  and  elect  officers.  The  name, 
which  must  be  geographical,  and  the 
definite  territory  in  which  the  chapter 
is  to  have  jurisdiction  as  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Red  Cross  are 
usually  determined  before  authority  to 
organize  is  granted. 

Edgar  H.  Wells,  director  of  chapters 
for  the  whole  United  States,  is  stationed 
at  national  headquarters,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Is  also  acting  as  director  of 
Home  Division,  which  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland.  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  The  Northeastern 
Division  includes  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  with  John  L.  Saltonstall, 
of  Boston,  Director,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut comprise  the  Atlantic  Division, 
of  which  Albert  W.  Staub.  of  New  York, 
Is  director.  Women  who  reside  In  other 
states  can  write  to  Director  Wells  at 
Washington  and  obtain  from  him  full  in- 
formation regarding  the  work. 

W^hlle  the  Red  Cross  nurse  is  most 
conspicuous  In  time  of  war,  there  Is 
much  for  the  women  with  their  needles 
to  do  at  home  to  supply  the  nurses  at 
the  base  hospitals  on  the  field  with  the 
necessary  equipment.  Among  the  sup- 
plies which  the  women  of  America  have 
l>een  called  upon  to  furnish  are  bandages 
of  various  kinds,  all  kinds  of  hospital 
linen,  as  b^d  sheets,  spreads,  pillow 
cases,  towels,  table  napkins,  tray  covers, 
wash  cloths,  hot- water  bag  .'overs.  Ice- 
bag  covers,  scrub  cloths,  dust  cloths, 
operating  gowns  for  doctors  and  nurses, 
hospital  bed  shirts,  pajamas,  canvales- 
(ent  gowns  or  l)ath  robes,  socks,  hand- 
kerchiefs, ward  slippers  and  other  arti- 
cles. Many  women  also  delight  In  pre- 
paring what  are  known  as  "comfort 
bags."  Into  which  can  be  placed  many 
articles  not  supplied  by  the  Government, 
such  as  khaki-colored  sewing  cotton, 
white  sewing  cotton,  white  darning  cot- 
ton, needles,  darning  needles  and  cases, 
buttons  (khakl-colored  and  white), 
tliinible,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  cakes  of 
soap,  safety  pins,  common  pins,  small 
«oml)s,  tooth  brushes,  tooth  paste,  small 
round  mirrors,  lead  pencils,  writing  pad, 
playing  cards,  collapsible  aluminum 
drinking  (ups,  tobacco,  pocket  knives, 
shoe  laces  and  any  other  little  articles 
which  a  mother  car  well  imagine  as 
pleasing  her  own  son  when  far  removed 
from  maternal  care.  Of  course,  each 
comfort  bag  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
above  items,  but  these  are  suggestions. 
I     Definite    directions    for   making    gar- 


ments and  supplies,  and  patterns  and 
samples  of  material  together  with  sam- 
ple boxes  of  surgical  dressings,  accom- 
panied by  minute  directions,  also  Red 
Cross  emblems  for  the  pajamas,  shoul- 
der wraps,  hospital  bed  shirts  and  bath 
robes  <  an  be  procured  upon  request  from 
the  following  distributing  centers. 

New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey women  should  address  Mrs.  Belmont 
Tiffany,  411  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  John  H.  Gibbon,  221  South 
18th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  will  sup- 
ply information  to  the  volunteer  work- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clark,  1023  Belvi- 
dere  Terrace.  Baltimore,  Md..  is  supply- 
ing the  women  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
Women  in  other  states  can  obtain  infor- 
mation rej:ardlng  suplies  by  writing  to 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington. 

Other  People's  Business 

(Continued  from  page  194^ 

ly,  "was  written  to  a  Mr.  Washington 
Thompson.  1  don't  wonder  he  shortens 
it  to  W.,  do  you?  To  have  Washington 
foi  your  first  name  must  be  a  good  deal 
like  having  the  Washington  monument 
In  your  front  yard,  sort  of  overpowering. 
Of  course,  as  Enid  says— Enid's  the  girl, 
you  know— a  love  letter  as  old  as  that 
ain't  of  no  real  use.  Love  letters  and 
eggs  are  good  deal  alike.  You  can  keep 
'em  in  cold  storage  month  In  and  month 
out,  but  while  they  don't  exactly  spoil, 
they  ain't  the  same  as  fresh  ones." 

Persis  was  talking  to  give  the  little 
woman  time.  From-  the  pigeonholes  of 
her  secretary  she  produced  the  letters 
she  needed,  and  meanwhile  kept  a  wary 
eye  upon  the  camphor  bottle,  always 
within  reach  for  the  benefit  of  sensitive 
patrons  likely  to  succumb  to  the  ordeal 
of  fitting.  To  judge  from  young  Mrs. 
Thompson's  colorless  face,  she  might 
need  It  at  any  moment. 

"I  own  I  kind  of  Interfered  with  what 
was  none  of  my  business,"  Persis  ac- 
knowledged with  as  pleasing  a  frank- 
ness as  if  such  interferenjes  were  not  in 
line  with  her  normal  activities.  "But  I 
kind  of  worried  over  ^having  a  love  let- 
ter wandering  around  that  way  and  not 
getting  where  It  belonged.  That  might 
make  lots  of  trouble." 

"But  who  was  'Her?' "  demanded 
young  Mrs.  Thompson  wildly.  And  Per- 
sis. whose  sense  of  responsibility  for  her 
kind  extended  even  to  her  unknown  cor- 
respondents, looked  grave  as  she  an- 
swered. 

"Dearie.  I  don't  know.  But  I'm  sure 
of  one  thing,  that  it  wasn't  you.  Here's 
his  letter  to  me.  madder'n  a  wet  hen,  he 
was,  too.  And  here's  hers.  You  see  It's 
the  same  writing  as  the  one  your  hus- 
band has;  I'm  glad  she  wrote  her  name 
right  out  plain,  because  I  said  particular 
that  the  'Enid'  would  be  enough." 

Then  Persis  dropped  both  letters  and 
caught  Mrs.  Thompson  In  her  arms.  The 
younger  woman  was  small  and  slender, 
and  under  the  stress  of  excitement  Per- 
sis lifted  her  to  the  couch  as  easily  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child.  Then  she  sprin- 
kled the  white  face  with  water  from  the 
pitcher  on  the  table  and  brought  the 
camphor  bottle  Into  play,  all  the  time 
murmuring  words  of  endearment  and 
sympathy  whose  restorative  effect  was 
possibly  not  second  to  that  of  her  other 
remedies.  Young  Mrs.  Thompson  re- 
turned to  consciousness  to  hear  herself 
called  a  "lamb"  and  a  "poor  dear."  She 
opened  her  heavy  eyes  and  gave  back  a 
rapturous  smile  to  the  other  woman's 
comprehending  gaze. 

"I — I  don't  believe  I  ever  was  so 
happy,"  murmured  young  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son. "Then  he  did  leave  it  in  his  pocket 
just  for  a  joke.  And,  oh.  dear  Miss  Dale, 
if  It's  a  gin  I'm  going  to  call  her  Persis." 
(Continued  n^xt  issue.) 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  4365 
Reefer  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  l>ook  which  tells  of  a 
simple  home  solution  that  raises  98  per 
cent,  of  all  chicks  hatched  and  cures 
white  diarrhoea  over  night.  All  poultry 
raisers  should  write  for  this  valuable 
free  book. — Adv. 
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BAD  SILAGE  in  a  GOOD  SILO 

la  caused  by  the  silo  filler  macerating  th-^  orn 
instead  of  CUTTING  it.  thereby  creatini;  air 
pockets  and  preventing  proper  settling.  To  be 
assured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  fill  your  silo  wuh  a 
ROS^ENS"-^GE  CUTTER 
ESXJOO    and  SILO  FILLER 

Furnished  for  individual  or  com- 
pany  requiremeDts. 

No.  30-4  to  6  H.P.  Gasoliae 
No.  40-6  to  8  H. P. 
No.  50-8  to  10  H.P.      •• 
No.  60-12  to  15  H.  P.    •* 
Conservative  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour   per  horsepower    at   Low 
SPEED.   No  Silo  too  high  for  i  he 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Heckman,  Sal- 
ona.  Pa.  says:-  "Will  your  (;>  Un- 
der type  machine  fill  a  108  ft.  Silo 
as  easily  as  your  No.  60?  Vuur 
No.  60  has  the  windiest  biowc  r  I 
ever  saw." 

Exclusive  features  that  prove 
the  superiorityof  the  ROSS  fully 

explained  In  Cataiotf.  The  USERS  of 
1  ROSS  Silo  Fillers  (or  the  past  67  y  arj 
are  our  references.  Our  Catalog  :.  r>( 
great  aasiitance  in  aelectins  a  Silo 
Filler  and  Ensilage  Cutter.  Investi^i4t(> 
the  ROSS  before  you  buy  eUewhert-  nnd 
•void  regrets  thereafter.  Fl  LLY 
GUARANTEED.    Manufactured  by 

THE  L  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 
Bos  19a  Spruifida.  Ohio 
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AN  IDEAL  FARMER'S  COUNTY  , 

■  with  a  good  sandy  loam  soil  especially  j 
I  adapted  for  truck  growing  and  dairy  I 
:  purposes,  with  a  host  of  popular  coast  | 

I  resorts,  forming  a  series  of  markets  right  I 
at  the  farmer's  threshold,  and — in  addi- 1 
s  tion.  excellent  transportation  to  Phiia- 1 

Idelphia  and  other  large  cities.  j 

NEW  JERSEY  is  well  known  for  its  I 
•  profitable  farming,  and  beyond  ques- : 
I  tion,  there  are  fewer  acresof  naturally  I 
I  poor  land  in  proportion  to  the  whole  I 
i  number  of  acres  in  Cape  May.  than  in  : 
I  any  other  county  in  the  State.  | 
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It  has  been  decided  to  offer  for 
•ale  ■  few  select  sites  for 
fanning  m4  residential  purposes 

If  you  are  interested  in  farmingr  that  pay), 
and  desire  full  information,  write  to 

F.   W.    FX>WKES.  Clerk  to  the  County  Board  ■ 

of  Freeholders.  I 

SEA  ISLE  CITY.  N.  J.  | 


Brave  the  wind 
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Dealers  everywhere 

0\ir  80*-ii  year. 
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to  Select,  Breed.  Feed  and  BMu-fc- ''  "-  ' 


to  Select,  Breed,  Feed  and  iCIarket  t^m.  Money 
wuulda  t  buy  thu  n(M>k.  If  you  could  not  get  an- 
other. Sent  AbMlutaly  Fr»:  «VHto  for  our 
wool  prteo  list.  Hb()W4  bow  to  sail  tflroct  and 
get  2  rents  to  3  cents  a  imund  moro  for  your  Wool. 
[  Woll  aros.  ^  Co.»      ■♦»  gs       rt.  Wayno,  Ind. 


Our  Barter  Column 

This  column  is  (or  our  Hubecrlhers  only— no  K»!« 
Rfltate  AgenU.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  3  cents  p*" 
word:  no  advertisement  less  than  60  cenu. 
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Kre«|    Duroc  Jeraey  pigs  0.     Bred  sows.    Pedl«ree.i 

CoUle  pups  IS.    Altavuta  Fabms.  Darllagtoo.  Md 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 


The  Tale  of  Little  Pigs  That  Paid 

GEORGE  H.  DACY 

What  success  I  ever  had  in  pig  farm- 1  bushels  to  the  acre,   from   the  lot  that 


ing  ( anie  as  a  resirit  of  costly  experience. 
I  tried  to  produce  market  pork  under 
Virpinia  conditions  where  corn  was 
uorth  $r  per  bushel  and  brown  mid- 
dlings sold  for  $1.75  and  white  middlings 
loi  $-  per  hundredweight,  with  tankage 
(oinmanding  a  price  of  $57  per  ton.  My 
(cst  a((0unting  system  showed  me  that 
(luring  thef  first  winter  the  pork  1  pro- 
diued  and  sold  for  7M.  cents  on  the  hoof 
lost  me  approximately  8  cents  per  pound 
H)  develoix  to  market  bloom.  One  experi- 
fiue  in  that  lind  of  hog  farming  was 
sufficient. 

.Next  I  tried  the  pasture-crop  system 
of  raising  and  fattening  hogs  and  under 
my  conditions  this  method  was  the  most 
profitable.  Of  necessity  I  was  obliged  to 
winttr  the  breeding  hogs  as  cheaply  as 
possil)le,  just  aiming  to  keep  the  animals 
in  healthy,  breeding  condition  without 
f-ttempting  to  make  them  fat.  I  used 
wheat  screenings  and. Inferior,  low  grade 
rye  as  well  as  cracked  soy  beans  and 
Fhort  corn  in  the  grain  ration  of  the 
I'orkcrs,  feeding*  them  supplementary 
Foy  bean  and  sorghum  hay  directly  from 
fh(  stack.  The  animals  relished  the 
uiuiiliage  and  wasted  but  a  minimum  of 
lilt  feed. 

The  latter  part  of  February  I  would 
pow  one  patch  of  rape  and  follow  it 
*ith  a  second  lot  seeded  about  one 
niniitli  later.  The  previous  fall  I  had 
'^•edKl  a  2-acre  lot  to  winter  rye  and 
thl<  would  provide  the  earliest  spring 
pi.i/.ing.  being  ready  for  use  early  in 
A|Mil  and  furnishing  good  pasturage  un- 
til the  first  patch  of  rape  was  ready  the 
foif  part  of  May.  1  took  the  hogs  off 
the  rye  in  plenty  of  time,  so  that  the 
grain  would  have  a  chance  to  develop 
fo  that  it  could  be  "hogged  off"  about 
two  weeks  after  it  was  mature,  when  the 
•jpiuds  would  have  softened  and  the 
grain  be  in  good  condition  for  the  pork- 
ers to  eat. 

The  sows  with  their  spring  pigs  were 
ill  fine  condition  to  relish  the  rape  pas- 
turage while  the  fall  shoats  got  a  good 
^tart  toward  maturity  on  the  rye  and 
rape  grazing.  As  soon  as  one  field  of 
fapo  began  to  get  short  I  turned  the 
''ogs  into  the  other  lot.  allowing  the 
first  area  to  recuperate  and  produce  an- 
other growth  of  leaves.  It  is  essential 
^^  pasture  rape  at  Just  the  right  time 
before  It  gets  too  woody,  or  else  the  hogs 
^ill  reject  and  waste  mu( h  of  the  forage. 

1  he  latter  part  of  May  I  also  planted 
Out'  or  two  acres  of  soy  beans  and  cow- 
l>eas  with  occasionally  a  little  sorghum 
*hi(.h  would  furnish  late  summer  and 
^^"  grazing  for  the  hogs  after  the  rye 
>\a.s  (  onsumed.  I  did  not  feed  any  grain 
^f  ^^lop  while  the  hogs  were  on  pasture. 
•'"'hough    I    believe    my    results    would 


had  been  grazed  in  the  spring  I  turned 
the  animals  into  the  soy  bean  and  sor- 
ghum patch  where  there  was  a  wealth 
of  forage  and  considerable  ripe  grain 
awaiting  their  attention.  The  lots  were 
so  small  that  it  did  not  pay  me  to  hurdle 
off  a  portion  at  a  time,  as  the  porkers 


Army  Requirements  in  Horses  and  Mules 

The  following  information  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  farmers 
throughout  the  counrty  has  been  collertr(t  for  the  agrii  ultural  press  by 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  i<ri  rotary  of   Th>'  Pmheron  Society  of  America. 


The  passage  of  the  .selective  draft  |  grand  total  of  a  little  over  1.000.000  men. 
measure  by  Congress  makes  certain  the  '  The  proportion  of  artillery  certainly 
immediate  preparation  and  equipment  of  will  not  be  less,  and  may  be  more,  as 
an  army  of  at  least  a  million  men  in  a»  tual  warfare  on  Kurop«"an  battlefields 
VMl.  All  preparations  are  being  made  has  demonstrated  tliat  overwhelming 
did  not  waste  much  of  the  forage  and,  for  a  war  that  will  last  three  years,  for  superiority  in  the  artillery  branch  of  the 
what  they  did  reject  made  good  fertil- ]  regardless  of  what  civilians  may  think,  j  servire  is  essential  to  efTicient  operation 
izer  when  it  was  turned  under.     When  ,  army    offlcials    do    not    expet  t    an    early    by   the   infantry. 

the    bean-sorghum    patch    was    used    up  I  ending  of  the  war  into  whi<  h  the  T'liteil        It  may  l)e  argued  that  there  Is  no  prob- 
the    rape   furnished    good    grazing   until  i  States  has  l>een   drawn.  aldlity  that   the  Inited   States  will   pre- 

the  early    frosts   began   to   interfere,    at'      The  requirements  of  cavalry,  infantry    pare    100    regiments  of   cavalry,    but    in 

and  artillery  regiments  in  horses  and  view  of  the  danger  from  the  Mexican 
mules  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  just  re-  situation,  it  api>ears  to  be  the  belief  of 
<  eived  by  the  writer  from  the  War  De-  well  informed  army  officers  that  at  least 
partment,   Washington,   D.   C.   to   be  as    that  many  cavalry  regiments  will  be  pro- 


v.hlch  time  1  again  accustomed  the  pc/rk- 
ers  to  the  winter  ration. 

I  kept  8  grade  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  sows  and  one  registered  Berk- 
shire boar  and  aimed  to  raise  two  litters 
of  pigs  a  year,  the  average  sow  raising 


follows: 
Cavalry   Regiment- 


•1541     horses,     152 


P»rch»ron  Marat  Which  Producm  Typ9  of  Horttm  Alwaya  in  Dtmand 


vided  for  in  this  year's  mobilization. 

To    equip    500    regiments    of    infantry 
will  require  34.500  riding  horses,  56,000 
draft  mules.  12, .500  pa«  k  mules  and  3000 
riding  mtiles;   125  regiments  of  artillery 
will  require  137.025  horses.   10,000  draft 
mules  and  500  riding  mulcts.    The  equip- 
ment  of    100   regiments  of  «avalry    will 
necessitate    154.100    horses,    15,200   draft 
mules,  21100  pat  k  mules  and  fJOO  riding 
mules.     The  total  number  therefore   re- 
quired   for   the   equipment    of   50O    regi- 
ments of  infantry,    IJ.',  of  artillery   and 
100   of   cavalry    will    amount   to   .''25,»;25 
horses  and  10o,7oO  mules. 

The  army  has  at  present  only  7it.oOO 
head  of  horses  and  mules.  This  means 
that  approximately  350.000  head  of 
horses  and  mules  must  be  l)<)ught  within 
the  next  six  months.  No  information 
has  yet  been  received  from  the  army 
authorities  iti  regard  to  how  the  pur- 
chase of  these  horses  and  mules  will  be 
!  made.  In  the  judgment  of  experienced 
horsemen,  however,  the  purchase  or  so 
large    a    number    of    horses    and    mules 


draft    mules,    29    pack    mules,    G    riding    within    the    limited    time   avallat>le   can 
mules.  hest  he  accomplished   by  setting  a  defl- 

Infantry  Regiment — 69  riding  horses,  i  nite  price  to  be  paid  by  the  army  for  the 
pigs  or  else  be  poor  mothers,  so  that  112  draft  mules,  25  pack  mules.  6  rid-  different  animals  that  will  pa.ss  inspec- 
they  would  only  raise  3  or  4  pigs  at   a    ing  mules.  tion  for  their  respe*  tive  <  las.ses.  and  by 


12  pigs  a  year.  Some  of  the  sows  wculd 
raise  as  many  as  10  pigs  to  the  litter 
while   other   sows   would    roll    on   their 


time.  I  disposed  of  the  poor  sows  as 
quickly  as  I  could  get  them  fat  enough 
to  sell.     1  used  the  portable  A-house  as 


Artillery  Regiment — 1097  horses,  88  ■  establishing  ten  or  fifteen  inspection 
draft  mules,  4  riding  mules.  points  where  horses  and  mules  may  be 

These  are  minimum  requirements,  and  tendered  for  inspec  tion.  This  will  per- 
well  as  permanent  pens  with  yards  aside  not  take  into  account  transportation  mit  dealers,  large  or  small,  or  even 
winter  quarters  for  the  hogs.  According!  trains  required  to  forward  supplies  from  I  farmers,  to  consign  their  horses  directly 
to  my  estimates  the  expenses  of  produc  - 1  terminal  points  to  field  bases.  In  other  j  to  inspection  points  with  dehnite  infor- 
Ing  a  pig  up  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  l  words,  the  number  of  animals  specified  i  mation  in  regard  to  what  they  will  ol> 
weeks,  at  which  time  the  animals  were  j  aliove  refer  only  to  those  actually  needed    tain   for  them    If  they   pass   inspection. 


Weaned,  was  the  cheapest  pork  produc- 
tion cost  which  I  had.  Therefore  I  de- 
termined to  develop  a  trade  in  2-month8- 
old  pigs.    I  entered  this  business  because 


with  the  troops. 
The  war  strength  of  a  regiment  of  In- 


There  seems  to  l>e  no  good  reason  why 
the   producers  of   horses  should    not   be 


fantry  is  approximately  1500  men;  of  a    permitted   to  sell   them    directly   to   the 
leglment  of  cavalry  approximately  1300    Government,  if  they  pass  inspection    In- 


the  expense  of  wintering  pigs  was  high  i  men;  of  a  regiment  of  artillery  consist-    stead    of    Indng    obliged    to    sell    them 


and  the  liability  of  mortality  at  this  ing  of  six  batteries  of  four  guns 
period  was  large.  I  could  make  cheap  ;  each,  approximately  114»)  men.  While 
pork  on  summer  pasture  crops,  but  it  I  definite  information  as  *to  the  pro- 
was  expensive  to  produce  gains  and  even  |  portion  of  infantry.  cavalry.  and 
to  maintain  the  porkers  during  winter.  ,  artillery  to  be  inc  lude<l  In  the  new  army 


The  pig  business  was  a  safe  proposi- 
Jia\e  been  better  If  I  had  done  so.     We    tion  for  me.  as  any  pigs  which   I  could 


Is  not   yet   forthcoming,   it   Is   generally 


through  some  Intervening  contractor.  It 
Is  earnestly  to  l>e  hoped  that  the  army 
officials  will  de<  ide  on  some  general  plan. 
It  must  not  be  forpotten  that  the  al- 
Iie<I  nations  are  still  in  the  market,  and 
will    continue    to    be.      Their    need    for 


understood  ampng  army  officials  that  an  t  horses  and  muhs  is  as  great  hs  for  gvin.s 


^^♦re  rushed  with  field  work  and  hence  not  sell  as  weanlings  1  could  later  mar-;  artillery  battery  of  four  guns  will  be  al- 1  and  ammunition:  indeed,  even  more  so, 
'♦'ft  the  porkers  to  shift  and  rustle  for  i  ket  as  shoats  or  small  ho.gs  to  follow  '  lowed  for  each  1000  Infantry.  It  scnms  because  they  <nn  manufacture  the  guns 
'fi- niBolves.  There  was  running  water 
'^  the  pasture  lots.     As  a  rule  I  found 


that 


one  acre  of  the  forage  crops  would 


'"airy  six  to  eight  shoats  weighing  100 
I 'blinds  apiece  for  about  two  months. 

After  the  hogs  had  gathered   the  rye 
*'"op,    which     amounted    to    about    10 


cattle,  or  1  could  fatten  the  hogs  and  at  probable,  therefore,  that  the  first  one  and  ammunition  in  th»ir  own  countries, 
least  realize  a  good  price  for  my  time  million  men  placed  under  arms  by  the  but  their  resounes  in  horses  and  mtiles 
and  lalwr  spent  in  producing  crops  and  I'nited  States  will  bo  composed  of  500  have  already  been  exhausted,  and  the 
pasture  forage.  I  ran  an  advertisement  regiments  of  infantry  totaling  750,000  I'nited  States  is  the  only  source  from 
in  the  leading  agricultural  paper  of  my  men.  125  regiments  of  artillery  totaling  which  they  can  obtain  additional  sup- 
section  offering  "S-weeks-old  piga  for  $6  143,250  men,  and  100  regiments  '>f  cav-  plies:  S.'>3  116  head  of  horses  and  289.062 
(CoKiMded  OB  pago  207)  &lr7    totaling    130,000    men,    making    a  i  head  of  mules  have  been  exported,  prac* 
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B«Q.  V.  S.  Fat.  Off. 


£^0R  rainy  weather  you 
need  protection.  A  Jlaynster 
gives  you  that  and  more.  It 
gives  you  comfort  and  room 
to  work. 

Raynster 

These  storm-coats  are  made  and 
backed  by  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company,  the  largest  rubber 
mattufacturer  in  the  world.  They 
are  made  in  a  staggering  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes,  and  at  many  prices. 
There  are  dress-up  Raynsters  and 
Raynsters  for  work,  in  men's,  wom- 
en's, boys'  and  girls*  sizes.  When 
you  buy  a  storm-coat,  look  for  the 
"Raynster"  label;  it  bears  the 
Honor  Mark  of  a  Great  Company. 

Write  us  for  our  free  book  shoiu- 
ittg    many    styles    of    Raynsters. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

(Clothins  DivUion) 
N«w  York 


One  unhealthy  hog  infect» 
the  whole  pen. 
Relieve  tcours, 
thumps  and  dis* 
temper  with 
Sloan's  Liniment 

I 'Quickly    effective. 

Farmen  find  many  utM 
for  Sloait't  Liniment. 

At  all  dealert,  2S«.  50c. 
•nd  $1.00  a  bottle.  Th« 
$1.00  bottle  contains  six 
(imM  th«  25c.  use. 


? 


\ 


f^ 


j>f 


tically  all  of  them  for  war  purposes,  dur- 
ing the  30  months  ending  March  1,  1?17. 
In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  ships  40,000 
head  of  horses  and  mules  were  shipped 
in  January,  1917,  and  more  than  27,000 
head  in  February,  1917. 

Recent  accounts  from  the  battle  front 
relating  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  pieces 
of  artillery  by  the  Germans  in  recent 
operations  state  that  the  loss  of  these 
pieces  was  due  recently  to  the  lack  of 
artillery  horses. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  United  States 
is  well  supplied  with  both  horses  and 
mules  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  resources  so  as  to  effectually  back 
up  our  armies  and  maintain  maximum 
production   on   our   farms,   to   see   that 
every  good  mare  is  bi^  to  a  first-class 
stallion  this  season,  and  that  every  effort 
is  made  to  save  the  foals  that  will  be 
coming  within  the  next  six  weeks.    The 
war  may  yet  be  decided  by  the  number 
of    horses    available    to    the    respective 
belligerents,  for  on  the  far  flung  battle 
lines  and  in  the  reserve  made  up  of  our 
farm  forces,  the  horse  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  aside  from  man. 


W^ 


SlOANs 

lINIIiNI 


Lininiontif^B 

LM.KJt-TDATL^    VAyiTkirtllT    DltxRIKjC. 


ABSORBINE 

M^  T7A0E  MARK  RfG^.S  PAT.  O^F. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  BruisM  or  Strains; 

•topt  Spavin  LamencM,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  dnifrgists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothe*.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  dr\ig- 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  mors  if  you 
write.  Made  in  tbs  U.  8.  A.  by 
V  F.  yOUNB.  P.D.F.,  n  Tsmpis  8t.  Sfrinxflsld.  Msss. 


'(;NfcTPATtS  WITHOUT  RUttBINr, 
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Flies  rob  fanners 


Ym  If*  loMMt  monry  r»«y  <J»r  "'•J^fff'*** 
lara.iac  youf  nock  w«k  SHOO- FLY. 
CMnM««<l  lo  KFF.r  OFK  »tn  ami  "»"» 
olIwfiHCCtt.     Aid.  inbwlmf  »o««^«IU»inc 

brcllfol  lor  (illi.  *l«>  Ik*  (ad 
■riln  <fi  poahry  houw*.  Um4 
Mid  in<1ofi«l  "nt*  ISM-  Cot* 
(oi  than  >ic  per  uiimal  f  *»f 

Shoo-Flv 

'sinMLOmR  II  ,yo«  4«*i<f 

cMk  I  Mipply  you  w«'11  mii4mm«^ 
to  prowci  6  cow*  30  day*:  alio  9- 
tubr  tprmycr.     Nmw  *■».  «•». 
Special  trnrn  to  Mila 
SUo^yMfgCow 


Only  S2  Ogivn 

On*  Year  to  Pay! 

A  ^^   ^  Bwf  Mm  SI«w  ■«M*r«  V 
S'SJi  tlyJr.N«.a.  Uchtrunnine 
■P^^Kaaay  etowiintr,  elo««  ■kin. 
^^  Bi^W  miiui.  imbtm.  ammrmmi—4 


Nys*  Frss  Ti 


ALBAUON.DOVBR  CO.  m 

MM  sstbhii  m^.       CMicAoo 


M1NERAU 


over 


.COMPOUND 


Fraa 

P«ck  , 
bmek. 


£S  HEAVfi 


tSPackag*  mu«nt««d  to  a\ro  Mttiateetinn  or   money 

bmek.    H  P*«kMe  Buf flefti  ■  *  '  ""    ~ 

■HmUL  ■UTE  MMEDY  C« 


raffleient  for  ordinary  ca'ica.  «» 
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About  Sheep  and  Wool 

(Concluded  from  page  195) 

Possibly  the  demonstrations  on  the  farms 
by  the  county  agents  throughout  all  the 
fttatee  are  having  as  great  an  influence 
as  any  other  agency  in  this  work,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  within  five  years 
from  now  there  will  be  marked  improve- 
ment in  all  our  sheep  producing  either 
mutton  or  wool. 

Naturally  the  question  of  what  is  the 
future  of   the  sheep   industry   presents 
itself  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  looks 
extremely  bright.    Within  the  last  three 
years  the  price  of  wool  on  the  scoured 
basis  has  Increased  300  per  cent,  and  un- 
less   unforeseen    conditions    occur    the 
limit  has  not  yet  been   reached.     It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  during  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  in  this 
country,  especially  in  some  of  our  East- 
ern States  and  that  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness has  been  at  a  low  ebb.     In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  marked  per  capita  de- 
crease  In   all   meat   producing  animals 
during  recent  years  and  the  great  Euro- 
pean conflict  has  possibly  only  focused 
to  an  immediate  crisis  the  condition  to 
which    we   were    steadily    drifting   and 
would  have  reached  In  natural  sequence 
of  events.     Even  the  problem  of  home 
consumption  during  the  next  few  years 
presents  reason  enough  for  a  bright  out- 
look for  the  business. 

The  war  Is  also  cleaning  up  the  wool 
supply  in  an  unusual  way.    The  millions 
of  pounds  of  woolen  cloth  used  in  uni- 
forms, etc.,  which  is  destroyed  are  gone 
forever.     Under  normal  conditions  this 
great  mass  of  fiber  would  find  Its  way 
back  through  trade  channels  to  be  used 
as  shoddy  and  thus  fill   a  want  which 
might   be   supplied   at   a   cheaper   cost. 
There  will  also  be  a  heavy  demand  for 
wool  when  the  change  is  made  from  mili- 
tary to  civil  life  and  the  millions  of  men 
now    engaged    in    this    conflict    resume 
their  former  occupations.       Conditions 
will  be  similar  to  those  which  existed 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  I  can 
see  nothing  but  the  brightest  prospects 
for  those  who  either  continue  or  start  at 
the  present  time  in  the  sheep  Industry. 
Looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  profitable  market  for  the  future  wool 
crop  of  the  East,  which  while  In  the  ag- 
gregate will  be  large,  and  in  the  indi- 
vidual unit  will  be  small,  and  not  sus- 
ceptible to  marketing  conditions  as  they 
are  now  found  in  the  West,  we  have  re- 


take care  of  this  grreat  trade.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  various  Interests 
concerned  in  this  work,  plans  were 
talked  over  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  tlie 
meeting  that  such  a  system  could  be 
worked  out  but  that  several  conditiona 
would  have  to  be  met  before  everything 
would  be  working  satisfactorily.  Our 
Intention  It  to  have  all  the  wool  shipped 
to  the  warehouse  here,  where  It  will  be 
properly  graded  by  experts  and  sold  oa 
Its  merits  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  ultimate  advant&ges  of  a  system 
of  this  kind  when  once  established  are 
of  untold  value  to  both  the  grower  and 
the  buyer  of  wool.    The  small  producers 
will  have  the  services  of  the  same  expert 
graders  as  the  big  grower  and  the  ten- 
dency  will    always   be   to   Improve  the 
quality   so   as   to   rank   In   the   highest 
grade.    The  large  buyer  will  not  only  be 
attracted  to  the  Philadelphia  market  be- 
cause of  the  ample  supply,  which  will 
tend  to  make  the  wool  sell  at  the  highest 
price,  but  after  the  system  of  grades  has 
been  established  the  buyers  will  gladly 
pay  the  top  price,  as  they  will  know  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  discount  it  to 
cover  any  wool  in  the  consignment  whidi 
might  be  below  the  grade  they  are  bid- 
ding on. 


—  i  cently  started  a  movement  for  a  wool 
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Preserve  Sows  for  Breeding 
A  sow  is  a  good  investment.    This  i^ 
true  even   in  these  strenuoui  t^mes  of 
high    prices    of   food    concentrates,   say 
specialists  of  the  U.   S.   Department  of 
Agriculture.     The   quotations    on   these 
feeds  are  controlled  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  price  at  which  meat  animals 
selk    Hence  concentrates   usually  com- 
mand a  high  figure  when  hogs  on  the 
hoof   at   large    packing   centers   sell   at 
more  than  16  cents  per  pound    However, 
record  prices  for  swine  as  well  as  feed 
concentrates  have  been  a  greet  Incentive 
to  "cash  In"  all  the  hogs  available.  Tliat 
many   sows  have  been  Included  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  on  April  Ist  the 
correspondents  of   the   Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  reported  approximately  3  per 
cent,  fewer  sows  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  than  a  year  before.    Further,  this 
la  the  first  year  that  the  supply  has  not 
increased  since  1913. 

At  this  time  the  mt^rketing  of  a  so^r 
that     can     be    or    has     been     bred    is 
fairly      comparable      to      "killing     tho 
goose     that     laid     the     golden     egg." 
Although    the    fecundity    of    swine    »i» 
well    appreciated,    at    times    sows    are 
sncrlficed     when     a    little     forethought 
would  cause  them  to  be  retained.  Breed- 
ing sows  multiply  five  or  six  times  at 
rapidly   as  other   meat  animals.     They 
have   an   average   litter   of   five   or  six 
pigs  and  may  be  bred  twice  a  year,  al- 
though three  times  In  two  years  accords 
more  with  current  farm  practice.    The 
litters  Increase  In  size,  on  the  average, 
until  sows  are  five  or  six  years  old.  How- 
ever, a  large  proportion  of  the  bows  are 
sold  after  producing  one  or  two  llttera 
and  before  they  have  reached  the  period 
of     greatest     usefulness.       Occasionally 
sows  are  unsuitable  for  breeding  becau.^e 
of  their  clumsiness,  "high"  condition,  in- 
activity   or    barrenness,    and    these,    of 
course,   go   to   market   when   of  prop**" 
weight,  but  the  total  sows  of  this  cla« 
la  a  mere  bagatelle. 

In  these  days  when  labor  is  high  and 
also  scarce  on  many  farms,  the  hog  niiy 
afford  "a  way  out."  Hogs  utilize  refuse 
and  waste  grains,  damaged  grains  and 
garbage:  garnering  grain  behind  cattle 
or  shattered  grain  In  harvest  fields;  and 
utilizing  slaughter  bouse  and  dairy  hy- 
prodilcts.  They  are  also  largely  stlf- 
feeders.  The  modern  farm  "cafeteria 
(self  feeder)  gives  a  pig  a  chance  to  mako 
a  hog  of  himself  more  quickly  than  b« 
can  by  the  hand-fed  route,  and  it  has  tb« 


Li.i.d  merit  of  being  the  cheapeet  way 
Lf  producing  pork.     A  sow,  when  she  Is 
Lot  developing  a  Utter  or  nursing  pigs, 
can  in  summer  time  be  placed  in  a  pas- 
ture and  given  very  little  grain.    In  win- 
ter, possibly  the  cheapest  maintenance 
ration   is   a  combination   of   grain   and 
bay.  such  as  corn,  wheat,  rye  or  barley 
and  alfalfa,  clover  cowpeas  or  soy  bean 
hay.     The  grain  should  be  limited   to 
one  or  two  pounds  per  100  pounds  live 
L eight  per  day.     Sows  should  be  given 
all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up.     Sows 
Lhi(h  show  exceptionally  run-down  con- 
dition from  suckling  their  pigs  should  be 
separated  from  the  herd  and  fed  grain 
Until    they    regain    breeding    condltl<Hi. 
Breeding  sows  are  at  a,  premium  and 
I  the  demand  for  young  stock  is  unprece- 
dented.    The  hog  buyers  state  In  their 
reports  that  they  are  compelled  to  take 
anything   that  looks  like  a  hog.     The 
fluctuation   In   the   number  of   hogs   In 
I  the  T'nited  States  Is  subject  largely  to 
fluctuations     in     the     financial     condi- 
Ition     of   ''the      country.        The      high 
I  prices     paid      for      hogs     are     a     big 
lrdu(eiuent  to  farmers  to  send  theirs  to 


of  age  weighed  from  25  to  30  pounds. 

I  utilized  the  surplus  pasture  crops 
as  grazing  for  calves  and  In  case  the 
calves  and  hogs  could  not  keep  down  the 
growth  I  would  turn  a  couple  of  cows 
Into  the  field  for  a  day  or  two  and  in 
this  way  prevented  any  of  the  forage 
from  going  to  waste. 

When  the  second  crop  of  fall  pigs  was 
ready  to  sell  I  raised  the  price  to  |7  per 
pair,  as  the  price  of  stock  hogs  and  feed 
were  higher  than  ordinary.  I  met  with 
little  diflUculty  in  disposing  of  the  pigs 
at  the  increased  price.  In  fact,  several 
purchasers  of  spring  pigs  came  back 
after  fall  pigs.  One  man  who  bought 
four  pigs  In  the  spring  purchased  a 
dozen  more  in  the  early  winter.  The 
second  year  I  sold  |350  worth  of  pigs 
and  I  could  have  marketed  50  more  ani- 
mals if  I  had  had  them. 

Under  my  conditions  the  pigs  have 
paid  well.  They  have  been  produced  on 
a  minimum  of  feed,  most  of  their  nour- 
ishment coming  from  the  sow  and  from 
the  utilization  of  low  grade  and  waste 
grains.  I  used  a  small  hand-power  mill 
in  converting  the  grain  Into  a  meal  form 


J«r«cy  Sirm,  RockwooJ  Intmrmst  110672,  Rmemntly  Shippmd  to  thm  Prmtidmnt  of  ymnmxmmlm 


Diarliet.  and  as  stated  before,  the  high 
prices  of  corn  caused  them  to  cul  loose 
1  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    The 
bigh  prices  paid  for  hogs  and  an  increas- 
ing export  trade  are  the  two  main  fac- 
jlors  which  make  the  hog  business  ee- 
IM'cialiy  attractive  at  the  present  time. 
Millions  of  farmers  would  purchase  sows 
to  farrjw  this  spring  if  they  could,  but 
phis  is  almost  an  impossibility.     Those 
parmers    who    retained    their    breeding 
w'ws  are  fortunate.       The  spring  gllU 
from  these  litters  should  not  be  sent  to 
h'arket  for  meat  purposes,  but  should  be 
retained  or  sold  only  for  breeding  pur- 
Poses  in  order  to  augment  the  pig  crop 
lext  year. 


The  Tale  of  Little  Pigs 

(Concluded  from  p«c*  209) 

t^^ir  '     It  waa  about  hog  killing  time 
^nd  many  farmers  were  hunting  for  pigs 
•0  fatten  for  the  next  year's  meat  sup- 
|Hy.  so  that  I  had  little  difflculty  in  dis- 
using of  the  fall  crop  of  pigs.     Forty- 
^ight  pigg  gold  for  1144  and  I  had  only 
80W8  and  the  boar  to  winter. 
I  hred  the  sows  so  that  they   would 
Farrow  late  In  March,  which  naade  the 
P'"'ng  pig  crop  ready   for  market  the 
"ittt  r  part  of  May.    Again  I  inserted  an 
'^ertisement   in    the   farm   paper   but 
'*«  only  able  to  sell  35  pigs,  as  the  de- 
■"^nd  for  pigs  was  not  as  keen  at  this 


so  that  the  milling  expenses  were  low, 
OS  this  work  was  done  during  bad 
weather.  In  a  short  time  I  was  able  to 
build  up  a  market  for  my  pigs  so  that 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  booked  and 
sold  in  advance.  As  a  side  line  operar 
tion  on  a  busy  farm  where  there  is  little 
spare  time  to  devote  to  the  hogs,  some 
system  of  management  such  as  mine  will 
prove  practical  and  profitable. 
Virginia. 


^  as  It  had   been   during  the  early 


Mm 

'Inter,  i  carried  13  of  the  pigs  on  pas- 
'fage  until  the  latter  part  of  August, 
'hen  I  gold  the  shoaU  at  five  dollars 
^P»^<e.  averaging  about  50  pounds  per 
^*d  In  weight.  The  average  pig  which 
"Old  for  tkree  dollars  at  two  months 


Venezuela's  President  Buys  Jerseys 
General  Vlncentl  Gomez,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  has  recently 
purchased  from  the  Meridale  herd  the 
Jersey  Bull  Rockwood  Interest  110672 
and  cow  Noble's  Financial  Pansy  279259. 
Roikwood  Interest  110672  is  four  years 
old,  and  a  Jersey  sire  of  pronounced 
dairy  characteristics.  He  has  been  In 
service  at  Meridale  Farms  for  some  time 
past,  and  they  parted  with  him  only  at  a 
prl»e  which  is  probably  the  highest  re- 
ceived for  any  Jersey  bull  this  year.  He 
Is  a  son  of  Oxford  Fern's  Lad  95608  out 
of  Interest's  Lass  25189'— a  representa- 
tive of  the  Interest  line  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  in  Meridale  opersr 
tions.  Noble's  Financial  Pansy  279259 
is  a  5-year-old  daughter  of  Rozel's  Noble 
4464  P.  H.  C.  out  of  the  Imported  cow 
Warrior's  Pansy  254245  She  c-ntered  the 
Register  of  Merit  as  a  2-year-old  and  was 
well  started  on  another  yearly  test  when 
sold.  She  has  milked  over  50  lbs.  a  day 
since  last  freshening,  and  in  her  first 
four  months  had  made  4410  lbs.  milk. 
256  lbs.  butter.  She  has  been  exhibited 
In  sereral  shows,  and  never  left  the  ring 
without  an  award.  • 


PATRIOTISM 
DEMANDS 

that  All  Butter-Fat  Waste 

Be  Stopped 

President  Wilson's  powerful  appeal  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  nation's  resources  is  still  ringing  in  our 
ears.  **The  supreme  need,"  he  says,  "of  our  own 
nation,  and  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are  co- 
operating, is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  especially 
of  food  stuffs;"  and  again,  "Upon  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  therefore,  in  large  measure  rests  the  fate  of 
the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nation." 

Wasteful  methods  must  be  abolished.  Every  de- 
vice that  makes  for  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  on 
the  farm  must  be  utilized.  Every  plan  that  makes 
for  the  conservation  of  our  food  products  must  have 
the  farmer's  hearty  co-operation. 

And  nowhere  is  there  greater  opportunity  than  in 
the  production  of  dairy  products,  particularly  butter- 
fat. 

"Fats,  fats,  fats,  more  fats,"  that  is  the  demand  of  the  warring 
nations  in  Europe.  The  men  who  toil  and  the  men  in  the  trenches 
must  have  fats.     They  are  the  fuel  that  the  human  machine  n'ust  have. 

And  no  fat  is  so  palatable  or  so  easily  assimilated  as  butter. 

When  it  was  simply  a  question  of  the  farmers  own  loss  of  profit,  the 
tremendous  waste  of  butter-fat  on  American  farms  was  bad  enouKh, 
but  under  present  conditions  such  waste  is  nothing  short  of  criminal. 

And  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  about  a  mililon  cow  owners  in  the 
United  States  are  still  skimming  milk  by  some  wasteful  "gravity" 
method. 

At  an  average  of  four  cows  to  the  farm,  and  an  average  waste  of  thiny- 
five  to  fifty  pounds  of  butter-fat  per  cow,  all  of  which  could  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  this  alone  represents  an 
annual  waste  of  at  least  140,000,000  pounds  of  butter-fat. 

Then  there  are,  perhaps,  a  million  inferior  or  half-worn-out  sepa- 
rators in  use  whose  owners  could  save  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of 
butter-fat  per  cow  per  year  by  replacing  such  machines  with  New 
De  Lavals;  and  this  represents  another  waste  of  at  least  60.000.000 
pounds  of  butter-fat  annually. 

Also  there  is  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  that  a  De  Laval  would  save 
and  which  could  be  belter  devoted  to  other  productive  work  on  the 
farm.  This  waste  is  hard  to  compute,  but  it  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  loss  of  butter-fat. 

These  are  stanling  statements,  but  any  dairy  or  creamery  authority . 
will  agree  that  these  estimates  of  waste  are  really  very  conservative. 

Shall  this  tremendous  waste  continue?  Will  the  loyal  American 
farmer  permit  such  waste  when  he  appreciates  the  duty  that  is  laid  upon 
him  to  conserve  the  one  anicle  of  food  that  above  all  others  is  neces- 
sary to  the  life  and  health  and  energy  of  the  men  who  8er\'e  the  nation 
in  the  field,  the  factory,  the  mine — and  soon  in  the  trenches? 

We  have  always  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  American  farmer,  and 
we  believe  that  if  he  is  made  to  appreciate  the  full  purport  of  the 
President's  appeal  to  him.  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain;  and  when  he 
funher  appreciates  what  the  De  Laval  can  do  to  save  the  butter-fat 
which  is  now  being  wasted,  and  that  his  patriotic  duty  demands  that 
such  waste  be  stopped — NOW — our  plants  will  not  be  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  one-half  the  demand  for  De  Laval  Cream  Separators. 

THE  DE    LAVAL   SEPARATOR   COMPANY 


1«5  BrMMiwajr,  New  York 
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KEEP  THEM  WORKING 


Kendall  '■  Spavin  TrMtramt  ft  th«  aid  re- 
liable, aaf9  remedy  for  all  cases  of  aparln, 
aplint.  curb,  ringbone,  bony  (p-o wth  and  lama* 
nosa  from  other  eaueaa.    It  keeps  tba  boraaa 
workins  —  not  loaflns.    What  It  baa  dona  for 
othera  it  will  do  for  you.    Keep  •  bottia  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Traatmant 

bandy  ao  you  can  nse  It  qulekly  whan  the  ne«d 
arlsea.  A  ona  dollar  bottia  <nay  aaTe  a  borsa 
for  yoQ.  It's  worth  while  to  be  ready.  Ask 
your  dnggiBt  the  next  time  you  are  In  town. 
Tear  this  adrertlseuent  out  to  remind  you. 

Bold  by  dniHTRlsta  OTerywhere,  91.00  a  bottlei 
aforW.OO.    K eep  It  In  Che  hoase  for  family  use. 
as  well  as  In  the  sUble.    Oet  a  copy  of  *'A 

Treatise  on  the  Hone"  at  roar  dnuwMi 
or  write  to 

«.   lUNBAU.    COMPANY, 

ralla,Vt.  14 


HORSES. 


CAI   P      f  APKQ  ^'^" '^'■'tt''^  '"OBt  exacting, 
Oi-lt^C^,  jrtV^IVO  lor  .laoka.  for  size,  prompt 
H.IVPIM  Hijd  iiiillvl<tiials  and  quality.      BarKuliiH. 
Joliii  E.  Voire,  Jr.,  R.  K.  2,  West  Alexandria,  Ohio. 


CATTLE. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


WEwiliarUd- 
1/  mall  on 
request  the  1917 
Issue  of  "Meri- 
dale  Jerseys,"  the 
business  stoiy  of  a 
business  herd, 

ATER  &  McKlNNET 
3M  Chestnat  Street 
Pkilad«lpkia.Pa. 


TO  SELI<  <jiilc-ltly.  I  have  three  nptendid  registered 
Jerat-y  holfer  calves  lor  |100— #:«  HioKly.    If  you  are 

•****"■  *?.^  ^"^l*  »f"'^  ^^^  *>""  ca'*  *t  low  price,  write 
me.     W.  F.  Mt^PARRAir,  Fumias,  Lancwter  Co.,  Pa. 


Nampthirt  Slwep,  B«rfcshlr«  Hogs,  Shorthorn  Cattit 
Mac Xaugliltu  Farina,  Uaplilne,  Va. 

ngh  Grille  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  Kither  sex.  beanti- 

,      ^.  .  fully  niarkc-d.fia 

•ach.   Hhlp  anywhere.   F.  H.  Wood.Cortlaod.  N.  Y. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majetttlc  Mammoth '^JtttOO. weight 
407  ibH.  at7  monthM,  wan  bred  and  developed 
by  us.  If  you  want  the  bli,'  kind  write  to— 

C  H.  CARTER 
Whitcuem  Farm.  W^est  Cheater.  Pa. 


-Breed  Berkshires- 

For  lartie  litters  of  hoskv,  hoHtlinK  piirn;  for  rapid 
■ainii  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  fur  easy  fattening. 
They  brinir  top  prices  on  all  the  bi|{  nriarkets  ba- 
canse  of  unifi>rnirty,  iiigh  guality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Svml  Nxiay  for  free  book  let  "Berkshire 
Uoga."     It  points  the  way  to  more  hog  money. 

Anaertcaa  BarkaUra  Aasociation 

MTi  E.  Monroe  Street  SprinKfleld.  111. 


**IIAMPHIIIRKII** 

Grow     very     inrge,    •■ 
miicli  aa  lOUU  Iha. 

W»-«nllnK    piKS  ready 

AlMII  Uii«>riiM(>y    ItllllN    ^ 

full,  r,  tinm.  <il<| 

i^'ri'**  cirrular. 
Eforuat  l<a«(n<#'Mrni 

nir4l-ln-llaii<l.    Ph. 
Box  I*.  Lane.  Co. 


Rcfl.  P.  Chloas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

ha,rn<-  Btraliis  all  axe",  mated  not  akin.  H  week  pin 
brert  BOWS,  service  tK^ra.  Collie  and  Keagle  dogs! 
Grade  (Jiierntuy  ia|v.ii  und    p<Mil(ry. 

r.  r.  ■lAKlt.TOW.  CoetaraaTllle.  Pa. 

O.  I   C  'S  '?"  P'f^  •■**''/  **»y  *>th  »t  •'^*o 

"  ,  •  '^  filngi*'  i)lg.  imir  no-Hkln.  |24.00,  8-lu 
weeks  old,  |>o<iiKreed.  HigheMt  f)n-«>.|ii,,<  nr»Ht  gilta  all 
•Old.     W.  I.  OWRN,  B^DroRO.   VIK«IINIA. 

Dirmoc  JKUHKXn,  Lragthy.  heaTy  boned,  rtlgl- 
Me  to  r<v]ntry^  I'rtoea  reaaonable.  Iloat  of  hrpedlnit. 
S.  n.  NniTn.  BI,  nt,  Narya.  W.  Va. 


K:  l''!'?.*f~*'«  ^yp*.  Proline.  Quick  to  fatten. 
Wiy  heat  'em-aowa.  Kllts  and  Imani.  I.aat  fau  avg. 
Iba    Obaa.  F.  (VtLKMAN  A  C<»..  Tbknt«>m,  Ohio. 


DOGS. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

vicRT    aaaaoNAni.B 
■la«.  B.  R.  I.  ralraald.  III. 


Pleafte  mention  The  Practical  Parmer 
in  wrltinfT  advertisers. 


Machine  vs.  Hand  Milking 
Two  of  our  readers  have  written  us  re- 
garding their  mlllcing  machines  and  as 
we  thought  others  might  be  considering 
this  subject  their  experiences  should 
prove  valuable  at  this  time. 

Mr.  F.  C.  M.,  Albion,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have 
been  milking  froni  12  to  16  cows  with  a 
milking  machine  for  two  years.  This 
has  enabled  me  to  do  my  work  alone 
nearly  all  the  time  and  deliver  my  milk 
to  town.  I  have  milked  and  delivered  it 
IVj  miles  In  58  minutes  with  the  milk- 
ing machine  and  motor  trilck.  I  cannot 
see  that  It  has  harmed  my  cows  In  any 
way.  They  take  to  the  milker  very  kind- 
ly; In  fact,  they  would  rather  be  milked 
with  the  machine  than  by  hand.  I  think 
the  milker  is  a  paying  Investment,  and 
my  expense  on  It  for  two  years  has  been 
only  80  cents.  It  has  saved  lots  of  time 
and  labor,  and  that  means  money  on  the 
farm." 

Mr.  W.  G.  G.,  Barto,  Pa.,  tell  us  this: 
"I  am  using  a  milking  machine  and  I 
think  they  are  a  success,  as  I  have  been 
using  mine  four  winters.  I  am  able  to 
milk  alone  with  two  machines  just 
about  as  fast  as  three  hai^d  milkers.  I 
can  milk  clean  without  having  to  go 
after  the  machine  with  a  pail  to  strip  the 
cows,  although  a  cow  can  be  brought  to 
the  habit  of  stripping  clean  if  it  is  done 
regularly,  but  It  Is  not  at  all  necessary 
if  it  is  not  started.  Cows  like  machine 
milking  much  better  than  hand  milking. 
I  had  three  cows  that  I  had  to  tie  before 
I  used  the  machine,  but  after  I  used  the 
machine  a  while  I  had  no  kickers.  I 
have  even  see  a  cow  lie  down  while  the 
machine  was  in  motion  on  her.  It  will 
not  spoil  cows,  as  I  had  cows  milked 
with  the  machine  four  winters  and  then 
they  would  milk  just  the  same  by  hand 
as  before.  I  did  not  use  the  milking  mar 
chine  thls—pftst  winter,  owing  16  tlie 
small  number  of  cows  which  I  have,  but 


I  am  now  Increasing  my  herd  and  will 
use  the  milker  again.  Considering  the 
high  cost  of  labor  I  believe  it  a  great 
help  to  any  farmer  with  more  tluui  ten 
cows  to  milk." 


To  the  Dairy  Cow 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

The  dairy  cow,  long  may  she  wave  her 
fluffy  tail  her  hide  to  save  from  gnat 
and  fly  and  such  like  pests  that  seem  to 
like  to  break  her  rest.  It's  she  that  brings 
the  monthly  check  for  cream  she  offers  by 
the  peck;  it's  she  that  often  paves  from 
wreck,  the  farmer  who  is  wise,  by  heck! 
The  farmer  who's  afraid  ta  dig,  or  who 
to  milk  cows  is  too  big,  the  one  who'd 
rather  chew  and  sit  or  shoot  and  spit 
tobacco  spit,  the  kind  whom  farming 
doesn't  fit  will  keep  on  going  Into  debt, 
It's  just  as  safe  as  spuds  to  bet,  while 
neighbor  Jones  with  twenty  cows  will 
chase  hard  times  to  the  bow-wows.  To 
farm  these  days  of  high-priced  land, 
you've  got  to  plan  to  beat  the  band.  To 
meet  the  price  of  high-priced  tools  and 
self-adjusting  milking  stools  is  surely 
not  the  job  of  fools.  The  farmer  who 
will  crop  his  land  each  blooming  year 
for  all  'twill  stand  and  will  not  heed  the 
Just  demand  for  something  In  return 
will  stand  at  last  before  the  judgment 
bar  and  wake  with  a  jolting  jar.  You 
feed  your  horse  hay  and  oats,  you  even 
feed  your  lambs  and  shoats  and  then  you 
wonder  why  the  land  should  make  a 
fuss  and  grow  a  stand  that's  not  enough 
to  feed  ten  goats.  Put  back  into  the 
soil,  my  friends,  some  of  the  elements 
It  lends.  Remember  'tis  the  cow  and 
hog  that  give  your  bank  account  a  jog, 
that  fertilize  your  worn-out  soil  and 
help  the  mortgage  man  to  foil. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Any  form  of  "unnecessary  waste  now 
Is  a  crime  against  the  country. 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


SHEEP. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  April 
24th,  to  discuss  the  question  of  holding 
a  pure-bred  sheep  sale  somewhere  east  of 
the  Missiseippi  river  during  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall  of  the  present  year. 
There  were  four  leading  breed  associar 
tions  represented  at  this  meeting,  viz., 
Hampshlres,  Shropahlres,  Ramboulllet 
and  Lincoln.  After  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  by  those  present,  a 
resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously 
adopted,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
Hieetlng  that  a  permanent  organization 
to  promote  and  provide  ways  nnd  means 
for  holding  a  sheep  sale  should  be  estab- 
lished, that  this  organization  should  be 
composed  of  the  secretaries  of  the  sev- 
eral asaoolations  taking  part  In  the  sale, 
together  with  one  other  member  from 
each  association,  selected  by  their  own 
organization,  and  that  a  sale  should  be 
held  on  Aug.  7th  and  8th  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

Each  association  represented  there- 
upon proceeded  to  select  their  several 
members  of  the  committee,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  Shropshi  res— Julia  M. 
Wade  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Brown.  Hamp- 
shlres— Comfort  A.  Tyler  and  Robert 
Blastock.  Ramboulllet— Dwlght  Lincoln 
and  Leo  C.  Orth.  Lincoln — Bert  Smith 
and  Ernest  Robson. 

Comfort  A.  Tyler  was  elected  presi- 
dent, with  power  to  select  an  executive 
secretary  and  the  offices  of  the  organlza. 
tlon  would  be  located  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  president  was  to  submit  a  plan  of 
action  complete  to  each  member  of  the 
new  organization  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  the  meeting.  When  approved 
by  a  majority,  or  when  a  plan  of  action 


is  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee selected,  active  operations  are  to 
begin  at  once.  An  extensive  plan  of  ad- 
vertising will  be  submitted  and  the  mat- 
ter win  be  pushed  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. The  name  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion will  likely  be  The  Associated  Pure- 
Bred  Sheep  Sale.  Other  breeds  will  be 
urged  to  join  the  movement-  The  sev- 
eral ^psoclations  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  inaugurate  the  movement,  such 
funds  to  be  returned  to  them  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  commissions  on  sales. 
It  is  Intended  to  make  these  commis- 
sions cover  the  actual  cost  only. 


Mr.  H.  Stanley  Coffin,  president  of  the 
American  Romney  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, recently  return*ed  to  San  Francisco 
with  100  Romney  sheep  which  he 
brought  from  New  Zealand.  This  Is  the 
largest  Importation  of  this  breed  ever 
made  into  this  country  and  the  associa- 
tion is  looking  forwaru  wlt4i  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  to  the  good  results  which 
will  occur  In  crossing  them  with  the 
sheep  now  on  the  Western  ranges. 

SWINE. 
The  American  Berkshire  Association 
has  provided  for  special  premiums 
amounting  to  |1200  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  to  be  held  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
which  together  with  |800  offered  by  the 
National  Swine  Growers'  Association, 
will  make  a  classification  of  $2000  for 
Berkshires  at  that  show.  An  approprla. 
tlon  of  $500  was  made  for  Berkshire  bar- 
rows in  the  single  and  pen  classes  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Bxpoeltion. 
This,  with  the  amount  offered  by  the 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  will  furnish  a 
classification  oL  $1000  for  barrows. 
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Other  People's  business 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
^y  HARRIET  LUMMJS  SMITH 


(Copyright  1916.  The  Bobbi-M«rrUl  Compkoj) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


AN    ACQUISITION. 

The  Dale  homestead  was  undergoing 
repairs.  For  years  Persis  had  patched 
up  the  roof  when  it  leaked  and  papered 
•with  her  own  hands  such  rooms  as  had 
become  too  dingy  to  be  longer  tolerated. 
Now  Bhe  was  giving  free  rein  to  her  ex- 
uberant fancy  in  the  matter  of  improve- 
ments. A  telephone  had  been  installed 
in  the  house  the  day  following  the  com- 
munication from  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  late  Persis  Ann  Crawford  and  this 
in  spite  of  Joel's  passionate  protests. 

"May  be  a  hoax  for  all  you  know.  Bet- 
ter wait  till  the  money's  in  your  hand 
before  you  run  into  extravagance  piling 
up  debts  for  us  to  work  off  later.  I 
guess  it's  a  true  saying  that  if  you  put 
a  beggar  on  horseback,  he'll  ride  to  the 
devil." 

Within  a  week  the  innovations  had  re- 
duced him  to  a  condition  of  disapproving 
dumbness.     Paperhangers  and  plasterers 
had  taken  possession  of  the  old  house. 
The  roof  was  being  re8hingl€»d.  The  new 
c;lectric   lights   gave   to  each  successive 
evening  an  air  of  festive  brilliancy.  The 
sagging  porch  was  in  process  of  recon- 
struction.    It  was  the  dull  season  from 
the  builder's  standpoint,  and  Persis  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  workmen  in  suf- 
ficient numl>ers  to  hurry  the  work  with 
what  seemed  to  herself,  as  well  as  to 
Joel,  almost  magical  despatch.    A  gener- 
ous check  deposited  to  her  credit  in  the 
Clematis    Savings    Bank    had    relieved 
Joel's    earlier    apprehensions.      The   be- 
quest was   no  hoax.     But  his  constitu- 
tional parsimony  rebelled  against  the  out- 
lay as  if  each   expenditure  had  meant 
want  In  the  future.     While  his  dignity 
demanded  that  he  should  cease  the  pro- 
tests that  were  disregarded,  his  air  of 
patient  martyrdom  expressed  his  senti- 
ments with  all  the  plainness  of  speech. 
The  feminine  half  of  the  population 
of  Clematis  was  In  despair.    For  Persis 
Dale  had  announced  with  every  Indica- 
tion of  finality  that  after  she  had  fln- 
ished  the  gowns  In  hand,  her  career  as 
dressmaker    would    immediately    termi- 
nate.     Mrs.   Robert    Hornblower,   bitter 
because  Persis'  fortune  had  materialized 
before  her  own,   commented   freely   on 
the   fact   that    Persis    Dale   hadn't   the 
strength   of   mind   to  come  into  money 
without  beginning  to  put  on  airs.     Mrs. 
Richards,  l^rho  was  so  far  convalescent 
that  she  had  been  able  to  attend  divine 
worship  the  previous  Sabbath,  rolled  her 
eyes   Heavenward   and   deplored  the  ef- 
fects of  pomps  and  vanities  on  certain 
constitutions.    Even  so  true  and  tried  a 
friend   as  Mrs.  West  was  driven  to  re- 
monstrate. 

"I  don't  say  that  you  ought  to  work 
the  way  you've  done  all  your  life,  Persis, 
rushing  from  one  dress  to  another,  fit 
to  break  your  neck.  But  It  does  seem  as 
If  after  always  being  busy  you  couldn't 
be  real  happy  to  settle  down  to  idleness. " 
Persis  smiled. 

"I  guess  1  wasn't  cut  out  for  a  butter- 
fly, Mis'  West,  even  if  I'd  got  started  in 
time.    I'm  not  afraid  but  what  I  can  find 
plenty  to  do.    As  far  as  the  sewing  goes, 
I  feel  like  a  man  I  read  of  who  laid  a 
wager  he'd  eat  a  quail  a  &ay  for  thirty 
days.     Well,  he  got  along  fine.     Didn't 
seem  to  mind  it  a  bit.    When  It  came  the 
twenty-fifth  day  and  everybody  was  con- 
gratulating him  on  making  his  money 
80  easy,  he  up  and  quit.    *No  use,  boys,' 
he  said,  when  they  began  to  tell   him 
what  a  fool  he  was.    'I've  just  naturally 
got  to  the  stopping  point.'     And  it's  the 
Bame  with   me.     I've  done  my   sewing 
and  haven't  fretted  over  it,  though  when 
I  think  of  the  millions  and  millions  of 
stitches    I've  taken   In   twenty  years,   1 
wonder  I  haven't  turned  into  a  sewing 
machine.     But  I've  got  to  the  stopping 
point  now.    It's  more'n  likely  I'll  buy  my 
own  clothes  ready-made,  after  this." 

In  a  month's  time  the  old  house  was 
transformed  beyond  recognition,  the 
fresh  paint  of  the  exterior  holding  its 
own  bravely  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  fresh  paper  and  new  carp^^ts  within. 
Thomas  Hardin  had  sent  to  Boston  for 
those  carpets,  the  patterns  In  stock  not 
satisfying  Persis'  exacting  Ideas.  The 
transaction  had  been  conducted  with 
business-like  despatch  on  both  sides. 
though  on  one  occasion  Thomas  relaxed 


his  dignity  sufficiently  t6  say,  "Guess 
you're  going  to  look  pretty  fine  up 
there." 

Persis  dryly  admitted  the  prospective 
Improvement.  "Some  folks  can't  bear 
to  part  with  what's  old,  but  I  own  I've 
got  a  liking  for  new  things.  When  I 
can  affofd  a  change,  I'm  glad  to  have  it." 
"Friends  the  same  as  carpets,"  Thomas 
thought  with  a  little  bitterness,  for 
which  he  at  once  reproached  himself. 
For,  after  all,  Persis'  friendship  had 
been  stanch  and  steadfast  till  bis  own 
confession  had  disclosed  his  unworthl- 
nees.  He  atoned  for  his  'moL^entary 
lapse  by  making  her  a  substantial  dis- 
count on  the  linoleumr  she  wanted  for 
the  kitchen. 

The  seal  of  silence  Joel  had  placed  up- 
on his  lips  was  broken  when  the  question 
of  engaging  a  servant  girl  came  to  the 
fore.  "Ain't  you  going  to  leave  yourself 
nothing  to  do?"  he  demanded  wildly. 
Then  with  a  cunning  for  which  few 
would  have  given  him  credit.  "You'll 
get  as  fat  as  Etta  West  sitting  around 
all  day  and  being  waited  on." 

Persis  listened  unmoved,  her  rather 
enigmatic  smile  suggesting  that  she 
clearly  foresaw  a  way  out  of  that  diffi- 
culty. 

"I'm  not  afraid  but  what  I  can  find 
enough    to   keep   me   busy.     Besides,   I 
need  a  servant  girl  to  look  after  things 
when  I'm  away." 
"Away?    Are  you  going  away?" 
"I'm  going  whenever  I  Lappen  to  feel 
like  it.     And   the  first   ume'U  be   next 
week,  Monday." 
"Persis,  where  are  you  going?" 
"To  the  city  for  a  week  or  so." 
Joel  deliberated.     He  rose  and  paced 
the   room,   halting  at  length  in  a  drar 
matic    posture,    face   to   face    with   his 
sister. 

"Persis,  I've  got  no  love  for  the  city 
as  you  well  know.  As  the  poet  says, 
'God  the  first  garden  made  and  the  first 
city,  Cain.*  But  I'm  ready  to  sacrifice 
myself  for  what's  best  for  you.  I'll  go 
along." 

Persis  regarded  him  without  any  indi- 
cation of  fervent  gratitude  for  the  sac- 
rifice so  nobly  announced. 

"It's  good  of  you,  Joel,  but  It  won't  be 
necessary." 

He  waved  her  protest  away  with  a 
dominating  gesture. 

"It  t«  necessary.  It  won't  do  to  turn 
a  woman  like  you  loose  In  a  city  like 
Boston.  As  long  as  you  didn't  have  any 
money,  it  wasn't  so  much  matvCr.  But 
now  there'll  be  folks  to  sell  you  gold 
bricks,  and  when  you  unwrap  'em,  they 
won't  be  nothing  but  plain  ordinary 
bricks  after  all." 

"They  can't  sell  me  bricks  if  I  won't 
buy  'em,  Joel." 

"You  don't  know  what  they  can  do. 
You  never  went  up  against  a  professional 
sharper.  Women  ain't  any  match  for 
that  kind.  They'll  probably  give  me  a 
l)^  at  the  hotel  that  hasn't  been  used 
since  some  time  last  winter,  but  never 
mind.  I'm  going  along  to  protect  you." 
"Joel!"  Persis'  tone  for  all  its  gentle- 
ness showed  plenty  of  decision.  "Thank 
you,  but  this  time  I  don't  want  you." 
"What's  that?" 

"Some  other  time  when  you  feel  like 
running  up  to  the  city  for  a  few  days, 
we'll  go  together.    But  Just  now  I've  got 
some  business  to  attend  to." 
"You  mean  I'd  be  In  the  way?" 
"Yes." 

"Persis."     Joel  spoke  in  heart-broken 
accents.     "1  guess  the  Good  Book  ain't 
far  wrong  in  calling  money  the  root  of 
all    evil.     Up   till    you    come   Into   this 
property,  you  was  all  a  man  could  ask 
for   in   a  sister."     Like  many  another, 
Joel    found    his    blessings    brightest    In 
retrospect.    "But  now  you're  as  set  as  a 
I)08t  and   as  stubborn   as  a  mule.     It's 
pretty  dangerous,  Persis,  when  a  woman 
gets  the  Idea  she  knows  all  that's  worth 
knowing.      As  the   poet   says,    'A   little 
learning  Is  a  dangerous  thing,'     I  feel 
In  my  bones  that  there's  trouble  coming 
out  of  this  wild-goose  chase  of  yours." 
It   was    not   characteristic   of   Joel   to 
keep   his   grievances  secret.     Wherever 
he  went  for  the  next  few  days,  he  fairly 
oozed  reproach  and  resentment.    And  on 
the  Monday  when  Persis   took  the  ten 
o'clock  train  for  Boston  it  was  generally 
understood   that  she  had   declined   the 


pleasure  of  her  brother's  company  and 
was  bent  on  an  errand  whose  nature  she 
alone  knew. 

"She'll  put  up  at  a  hotel,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Hornblower.  "She'll  have  to, 
for  there's  nobody  in  Boston  she  knows 
well  enough  to  visit.  A  single  woman 
staying  alone  at  a  hotel  sounds  dreadful 
improper  to  me.  Robert  would  never 
allow  me  to  do  such  a  thing,  never  for 
a  minute.  And  nobody  even  knows  what 
she's  gone  for." 

But  Annabel  Sinclair  thought  she 
knew.  "I  shouldn't  wonder,"  she  told 
Diantha,  "if  when  Persis  Dale  gets  back 
we'd  see  startling  changes." 

Her  confidential  tone  was  balm  to 
Diantha's  spirit.  For  since  the  daugh- 
ter's sudden  leap  into  maturity,  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  had  been 
strained,  the  instinct  of  sex  rivalry  over- 
mastering such  shadowy  maternal  im- 
pulses as  had  outlived  Diantha's  baby- 
hood. The  girl  responded  eagerly  to  the 
advance. 

"Yes,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she'd  have 
lots  of  new  clothes." 

"She'll  need  more  than  clothes  to  make 
her  presentable,  and  she  knows  it,  too." 
Annabel's  voice  was  rasping.  "They 
have  beauty  shops  in  the  cities,  you 
know,  where  they  fix  over  old  women 
who  want  to  look  young,  skin  off  the 
wrinkles  and  all  sorts  of  things."  She 
flashed  a  glance  at  the  mirror — there 
was  always  a  mirror  convenient  in  the 
Sinclair  establishment — and  smiled  with 
malicious  enjoyment.  Annabel  did  not 
need  skinning. 

Diantha  edged  away  with  sudden  dis- 
taste. "I  don't  think  Miss  Persis  would 
do  anything  like  that,  mamma." 

"Why  not?"  Her  mother  spoke  flerce- 
ly.  "It's  the  sensible  thing  to  do  when  you 
need  It.  After  her  good  looks  are  gone, 
there's  nothing  left  for  a  woman."  The 
bitterness  of  a  participant  in  a  losing 
flght  flung  a  black  shadow  across  her 
fairness.  For  defy  Time  as  she  would, 
the  day  must  come  when  he  would  tri- 
umph. She  looked  again  at  herself  in 
the  mirror  as  If  already  he  had  stolen 
the  bloom  from  her  cheek  and  the  gold 
from  her  hair  and  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  what  must  be. 

Persis  had  said  to  her  brother  that 
she  might  be  away  a  week.  On  the  sixth 
day  came  a  brief  note  to  the  effect  that 
her  business  was  not  quite  finished  and 
that  she  would  let  him  know  when  to 
expect  her.  Another  week  went  by,  and 
one  afternoon  Joel  received  his  first 
telegram. 

He  stood  staring  at  th  i  sinister  brown 
envelope  with  Its  black  lettering,  and  a 
chilly  fear  clutched  his  heart.  One 
catastrophe  after  another  suggested 
Itself,  each  to  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
another  piore  appalling.  Persis  had  lost 
her  money.  She  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent She  was  dead.  His  bony  hand 
shook  till  the  envelope  rattled,  and  the 
small  boy  who  had  brought  the  message 
eyed  him  with  curiosity. 
"Any  answer?" 

The  question  was  reassuring.  It  sug- 
gested that  Persis  was  still  to  be  reached 
by  mundane  means  of  communication. 
Joel  regarded  the  lad  appealingly. 

"Say,  son,  do  you  <now  what's  in 
this?" 

"Naw!"  The  boy's  tone  showed  Im- 
patience tinged  with  contempt.  "Why 
don't  you  look  and  see  for  yourself?" 

The  suggestion  seemed  reasonable,  and 
Joel  followed  it.  The  typewritten  en- 
closure blurred  before  his  eyes,  and  so 
strong  is  the  force  of  apprehension  that 
ho  seemed  to  see  words  of  ominous  im- 
port staring  up  at  him  through  the  con- 
fusion. Then  the  mist  cleared  and  his 
forebodings  with  it. 


"Home  on  four-twenty  train  not 
necessary  to  meet  me  tell  Mary  to 
have  plenty  for  supper. 

"Persis  Dale." 


Joel  felt  the  sense  of  grievance  which 
Is  the  almost  Inevitable  sequel  to  ground- 
less fears.  "There's  no  answer,"  he  told 
the  boy  gruflly.  The  urchin  sidled  away 
and  Joel  stood  rigid,  regarding  the  slip 
in  his  hand.  His  first  move  was  to 
count  the  words.  Seventeen!  Joel 
groaned.  What  extravagance.  If  she 
had  said  "unnecessary"  instead  of  "not 
necessary"  there  wrould  have  been  a  sav- 
ing of  one  to  begin  with.  And  the  clos- 
ing Injunction  might  have  been  omitted 
altogether.  "Tell  Mary  to  have  plenty 
for  supper,"  What  an  extraordinary  re- 
quest to  telegraph  from  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. Could  It  be  that  In  the  metropolis 
of  New  England  she  had  lacked  for  food 
to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  appetite? 

So  absorb«Hl  did  he  become  In  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  riddle  that  he  almost 


forgot  to  impart  the  contents  of  thii 
telegram  to  Mary.  The  fresh-colored 
farmer's  daughter  who  had  found  Ufj 
extremely  monotonous  without  the  vlw 
clous  presence  of  her  mistress,  heart 
the  news  with  elation  and  showed  no 
surprise  over  the  concluding  request. 

"I've   heard   how   they   feed   folks  u 
them  city   places.     Ma's  cousin  was  aj 
waiter  in  a  Boston  boarding  house  onct, 
and  she  says  she  was  fairly  ashamed  to! 
set  before  folks  the  little  dabs  that  wai^ 
served  out,  for  all  the  world  like  sani* 
pies.     I  guess  after  two  whole  weeks  of 
that  kind  of  food,  Miss  Dale's  good  and 
hungry." 

Joel  noticed  with  irritation  that  PersU 
had  carried  her  independence  to  the 
point  of  suggesting  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essary for  him  to  meet  her,  though  she 
was  well  aware  that  his  presence  at  the, 
station  when  the  four-twenty  train  tame 
in,  had  taken  on  almost  the  sacrednesi 
of  a  religious  rite.  "Looks  as  if  she 
wasn't  in  any  dreadful  hurry  to  see  me," 
Joel  mused.  It  occurred  to  him  that  It 
would  be  a  fitting  return  for  Persis'  per- 1 
verseness  for  him  to  retire  to  his  room 
and  refuse  to  leave  except  at  her  humWe 
and  reiterated  entreaty.  It  is  unfor. 
tunate  that  so  often  the  course  of  coo- 1 
duct  consistent  with  one's  dignity  in- 
volves a  painful  sacriflce.  As  tiiun-j 
time  drew  near,  Joel  realized  that  he 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  ordeal  of  ab- 
senting himself,  even  for  so  worthy  a 
cause  as  to  teach  Persis  a  much  needed 
lesson. 

There  was  the  usual  number  of  loun- 
gers on  the  station  platform,  and  Joel 
was  soon  surrounded   by  an   interested! 
circle.     As  the  brother  of  a  woman  of' 
property,    he    had    acquired    a    certain 
vicarious    importance    in    the   last   few  I 
weeks.     Information  as  to  what  Persij 
was  doing,  or  about  to  do,  was  sought' 
eagerly    in    all    directions,    and    Joel's  I 
v£.nity  was  flattered  at  finding  himself 
the  center  of  attention,  even  though  In 
his   heart   he   was   well    aware  of  the 
reason. 

"Sister  having  a  good  time  up  to  Bos- 
ton?"  inquired  a  florid  man   w\o  despite i 
the  chilliness  of  the  late  fali  day  wa«| 
in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

The  uncertainty  in  Jo^I'b  mind  as  to 
whether  Persis  had  spent  her  time  at- 
tending the  theatre  or  in  the  surgical 
ward  of  a  hospital,  caused  him  to  evade 
a  direct  answer. 

"Oh,  so-so,     I'm  expecting  her  home| 
on  this  train." 

The  countenances  of  the  group  bright- 
ened.    Some  of  them  had  come  a  long 
distance  to  await  the  four-twenty  train.  | 
Pressing  vork   was  on   the  consciences 
of   several.     It  was  agreeable  to  know 
that    their    sacriflces    were    not    thrown! 
away.     They  would  see  Persis  Dale  step 
off  the  train  and  would  be  able  to  tell 
their  wives  at  supper  whether,  as  f ar  a« 
their  obtuse  masculine  powers  of  obser- 
vation  had  been  able  to  determine,  she 
was  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  city  shops.  | 
The   train   screamed   at   the  crossing| 
half  a  mile  below  and  made  its  appea' 
ance  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
smoke    and    rattle.      Passengers    look« 
with  weary  interest  at  the  crowd  on  tb« 
platform,  and  the  crowd  on  the  platformi 
watched    eagerly    for    alighting    passe* 
gers.     A  farmer  living  in   the  vlcinltTl 
left  the  smoking  car  to  be  given  stani 
welcome,  for  the  lookers-on  were  anticM 
pating  something  more  impressive.    Aj 
fat  old  woman  with  a  basket  and  a  (0»l 
pie  of  shawl  straps  was  also  coldly  r» 
celved.      Then   some  one   caught  Jo^J 
arm   with   an   exclamation,   mufDed  imH 
profane.  A 

There  was  a  parlor  car  at  the  rear  wj 
the  train,  a  concession  to  the  pasengefH 
for  Montreal.    From  this  a  rather  strlij 
Ing  procession  was  descending.     It  ^J 
led  by  a  dark  handsome  boy  about  twen 
years  of  age,  while  a  fair  girl,  a  H"^ 
younger,  followed  behind.     Another  ooi 
and    then    another    girl,    smaller    an^ 
chubbier  than   their  predecessors,  wer 
next  to  receive  the  assistance  of  tho  < 
sequious  porter.    And  lastly  he  gave  n 
attention  to  a  woman  who  carried  a  ha^J 
In  her  arms.     The  woman  wore  a 
and  coat  new  to  Clematis,  but  there 
something  not  unfamiliar  in  her  er 
carriage,    and    the   capable    fashion 
which  sho  directed  tlr3  movements  of  n« 
little  flock.  ^ 

"Straight  ahead,  children.    Algi^^  >J" 
walk  right  toward  that  hack  with  tnj 
two  gray  horses,  and  the  rest  of  you  w 
low  Algle,    Well,  hare's  Uncle  Joel  coi- 
to  meet  us."  ,. 

Some  one  pushed  Joel  forward,  >V'* 
his  Jaw  dropping  and  his  eyes  protr«« 
ing.  he  looked  like  a  criminal  uaged 
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Meeting  the  Demand  for  More  Food  Production 


AT  no  time  In  the  history  of  the  country  have  the 
farmers  been  called  upon  to  meet  such  a  demand 
fcr  food  as  now  confronts  us.  It  appears  that  there 
is  not  only  a  temporary  shortage  of  food  stuffs,  but, 
through  a  combination  of  conditions  which  are  world- 
wide In  extent,  the  stocks  of  available  food  products 
are  far  from  normal.  This  indicates  that  prices  for 
farm  products  will  continue  at  an  advanced  figure  for 
some  time.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  American  farmer  to  use  every  means 
available  to  increase  the  output  of  his  farm.  The 
high  prices  of  grain  used  directly  for  human  food 
L'hould  not  overshadow  the  desirability  of  growing  and 
providing  for  as  many  meat  animals  as  possible. 
There  are  many  ways  of  substituting  for  a  part  of 
the  grain  ration,  other  cheaper  products  which  will 
greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  offer  suggestions  which  may  b? 
of  service  in  planning  for  the  maximum  output  of 
crops. 

CORN. 

At  this  time  the  acreage  of  corn  has  peen  planned 
for  and  planted  in 
most  cases.  It  should 
be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Baltimore 
corn  may  be  planted 
as  late  as  the  20th_ot 
June  and  produce  a 
P  a  y  i  n  g  c  r  o  p.  Of 
course,  local  or  early 
maturing  varieties 
should  be  used.  Where 
Crimson  clover  has 
beon  cut  for  hay  or 
800(1,  or  where  an  old 
Btrawberry  bed  has 
been  plowed  down  the 
land  may  yet  be  plant- 
ed to  com.  It  is  wise 
*>  give  corn  a  large 
share  of  attention, 
Binte  It  can  be  grown 
by  rather  extensive 
methods,  almost  en- 
tirely by  machinery. 
It  should  also  be  borne 
Irf  mind  that  corn  is 
both  a  grain  and  a  for- 
age   crop,    the    stover 

forming  a  large  part  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop. 
Corn  Is  likewise  convertible.  It  may  be  sold  as  grain 
or  fed  to  live  stock,  thus  opening  wider  opportunities 
than  most  crops  In  the  manner  of  disposal. 

The  corn  that  Is  already  planted  should  be  carefully 
harrowed  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  just  as  it  begins 
to  appear  through  the  ground,  A  weeder  will  serve 
the  same  purpose  on  a  light  soil.  This  early  working 
of  the  corn  is  beneficial  in  several  ways.  It  break? 
the  crust  of  the  surface  soil  and  enables  the  corn  to 
''ome  through  more  readily  if  the  weather  is  dry;  it 
destroys  countless  weeds  that  are  Just  beginning  to 
"how,  and  allows  the  corn  to  get  sufficiently  large  to 
he  readily  worked  by  a  cultivator  without  danger  of 
''overlng  the  plants.  These  are  seeming  small  details 
hut  are  of  much  importance  If  the  maximum  yield  of 
Krain  |g  to  be  secured,  Ekirly  and  careful  cultivation 
^iil  do  much  to  rid  the  land  of  weeds  which  lessen 
the  yield  seriously  on  many  farms  each  year,  Tho 
forking  of  the  com  after  each  heavy  shower  not  only 
'^^eps  down  the  weeds,  but  conserves  moisture.  The 
old  saying  that  tillage  Is  manure  is  not  far  from  cor- 
''^ct  In  that  frequent  working  of  the  com  will  result 
<n  Increased  yields. 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

It  is  a  common  practice  In  the  East  to  plant  several 
kernels  of  corn  per  hill  in  order  to  provide  for  losses 
by  insects,  birds,  etc.  This  Is  a  good  thing  provldei 
the  hills  are  properly  thinned  before  the  corn  gets 
over  nine  inches  in  height.  If  the  weaker  stalks  are 
removed  and  the  remaining  stalks  not  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  the  operation,  the  selective  method  of  secur- 
ing a  stand  will  be  found  profitable. 

SOY  BKA.NS  AND  COWPEA8. 

There  is  yet  ample  time  to  make  plantings  of  soy 
beans  and  cowpeas.  Not  only  are  these  crops  of  great 
feeding  value  for  stock  both  as  hay  and  grain,  but  the 
seeds  may  be  used  as  human  food.  Soy  beans  have 
been  successfully  canned  during  the  past  year  and 
undoubtedly  the  demand  for  beans  for  canning  will 
grow.  The  soy  bean  will  produce  double  the  yield  of 
the  White  Navy  or  soup  bean  now  commonly  used  and 
with  less  risk  from  disease  and  damage  In  harvesting 
The  soy  bean  will  produce  from  20  to  28  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre,  while  the  ordinary  field  or  soup  bean 
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Will  average  from  15  to  20,  While  the  seed  of  both 
cowpeas  and  soy  beans  Is  rather  high  In  price  at  this 
time  the  general  value  of  these  products  l)oth  as  hay 
and  grain  makes  It  desirable  to  grow  as  large  an  acre- 
age of  such  crops  as  possible.  The  culture  of  sov 
beans  and  cowpeas  Is  essentially  the  same.  If  the 
plantings  are  made  by  the  20th  of  June  In  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia  or  southward,  these  legumes  will  ma- 
ture seed.  If  for  any  reason  the  seeding  must  be  de- 
layed pomewhat,  tho  crops  may  be  cut  for  hay  without 
impairing  the  valuo  of  the  products.  Both  peas  and 
beans  may  be  seeded  by  either  of  two  methods,  the 
first  by  drilling  in  rows  30  to  36  inches  apart  and  cul- 
tivating two  or  three  times  as  in  the  case  of  com,  or 
sowing  solid  with  a  corn  drill  as  oats  and  wheat  are 
seeded.  By  the  former  method  one-third  to  one-half 
bushel  of  seed  Is  required  per  acre.  If  seeded  solid 
six  pecks  of  peas  or  beans  are  necessary  per  acre.  It 
Is  desirable  that  the  land  be  thoroughly  prepared  be- 
fore seeding,  In  order  that  the  beans  may  germinat; 
quickly  and  grow  rapidly  enough  to  outstrip  any 
woods  which  may  appear.  This  Is  particularly  tnie 
where  the  beans  are  seeded  solid.  Under  good  condi- 
tions a  yield  of  2^  tons  of  soy  been  hay  and  IV^  to  ( 


2  tons  of  cowpea  hay  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre. 
The  right  amount  of  fertilizer  should  be  considered 
In  planting  these  crops,  as  they  draw  rather  heavily 
on  the  mineral  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Under  present 
fertilizer  conditions  acid  phosphate  is  about  the  only 
fertilizer  that  can  be  profitably  used.  If  the  land  has 
been  in  sod  recently  and  has  had  an  application  of 
stable  manure,  the  use  of  250  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate per  acre  would  give  good  results.  Where  the 
beans  or  peaa  are  being  grown  for  the  first  time  care 
should  be  taken  to  inoculate  the  soil  either  with  com- 
mercial culture  or  with  soli  that  has  been  taken  from 
a  field  where  the  legumes  were  successfully  grown  tho 
preceding  season.  Soy  bean  hay  is  almost  equal  to 
alfalfa  hay  as  a  ration  for  dairy  animals.  Even  though 
dairying  Is  not  a  general  enterprise  on  the  farm  It 
will  be  well  to  grow  one  of  these  legumes  in  order  to 
balance  the  corn  stover  and  carbonaceous  feeds  now 
so  generally  used. 

FIKLU  OR  SOUP  RKAN.M. 

There  is  yet  time  to  plant  field  beans,  such  as  are 
used  for   baked  dishes  and   for   canning   with   pork. 

The     unusually     high 

prices  for  beans  should 

encourage  a   larger 

acreage   of    this    crop. 

Almost  any  well  drain* 

ed  land  that  will  grow 

corn    will    produce    a 

paying  yield  of  l>eans. 

The  soil  should  be  well 

prepared  and  fertilized 

with  an  application  of 

about  300   pounds  per 

acre  of  a  210  mixture. 

In   caso  the   land   has 

received     manure    for 

the  previous  crop,  acid 

phosphate    alone    will 

give  good    results.     It 

Is  better  to  apply  tho 

fertilizer  liefore  plant* 

Ing.  or  allow  It  to  feed 

Into  the  soil  from  the 

grain  drill  sprouts  ad* 

Jacent  to  the  seed  de> 

livery  tubes.     This  In 

case -the  ordinary  grain 

drill   Is   used. 

The  beans  are  plant- 
ed in  rows  24  to  3G 
inches  apart  with  the  seeds  3  to  5  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  A  bushel  of  beans  will  plant  two  or  three 
acres.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  beans 
too  deep,  espet  iaily  If  the  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  clay 
and  Inclined  to  pack  after  a  rain.  For  this  reason  a 
single-disk  grain  drill  is  one  of  the  best  machines  to 
use.  since  It  does  not  pack  the  soil  above  the  seed. 
Beans  may  be  planted  as  late  as  July  1st  and  mature 
before  frost,  In  the  latitude  south  of  Philadelphia 
The  varieties  most  commonly  used  are  the  Navy  or 
Boston  Pea  bean  and  tho  Marrowfat.  The  latter  is 
much  the  larger  bean  and  will  require  more  seed  i>er 
acre.  The  cost  of  seed  is  unusually  high  this  year 
and  It  should  be  ordered  at  once. 

As  soon  as  the  beans  are  through  the  ground  a 
weeder  may  be  used  astride  each  row,  taking  out  one 
tooth  of  the  weeder  for  the  row.  I^ter  cultivate  as 
com,  but  do  not  stir  the  soil  when  the  beans  are  wet 
with  dew  or  rain,  as  this  may  Induce  the  spread  of 
disease.  Be  sure  that  the  seed  Is  free  from  disease 
as  Indicated  by  a  clear  white  appearance.  As  soon 
as  the  pods  reach  half  size  cultivation  may  be  dis- 
continued. 
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Selective  Conscription 

THE  call  has  come.  June  5th  is  the  day  selected 
when  the  manhood  of  America  will  step  forward 
to  "do  its  bit"  in  bringing  about  a  lasting  peace,  which 
we  hope  for  all  time  to  come  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  this  dreadful  war  Times  have  changed  since  our 
forefathers  left  their  plows  to  fight  the  enemy.  They 
formed  an  army  to  meet  and  overcome  an  army.  We 
must  mold  our  nation  to  meet  and  overcome  a  nation 
which  for  a  generation  has  been  preparing  and  now 
for  nearly  three  years  has  been  working  as  one  unit 
and  able  to  withstand  her  less  prepared  and  organized 
opponents.  It  Is  because  the  farmer  must -not  leave 
his  plow  nor  the  mechanic  his  shop  in  too  great  num- 
bers that  the  selective  draft  was  passed  by  Congress. 

England  has  already  dearly  learned  her  lesson  that 
not  everybody  can  grow  the  food  to  keep  armies  in 
the  field  and  workers  well  fed.  She  early  sent  to  the 
front  the  big  country  youths  when  it  was  found  that 
as  a  class  they  were  taller  than  the  city  men  and 
compared  better  with  the  big  (German  soldiers.  This 
and  her  long  time  policy  of  neglecting  agriculture, 
thinking  that  her  mighty  navy  would  always  guar- 
antee plenty  of  food  supplies,  has  placed  England  in 
her  trying  position  of  today.  She  for  one  is  looking 
to  America  with  hungry  eyes  and  we  must  not  fail  her. 

What  the  future  holds  for  us  we  cannot  tell.  Un- 
doubtedly fiacriflces  of  men  and  money  must  both  be 
made.  In  the  homes  of  the  ten  million  who  come 
within  the  present  conscription  Sige  limits,  the  grim 
reality  of  it  all  must  today  be  apparent.  One  thing 
we  can  be  thankful  for — that  we  need  not  make  costly 
blunders  and  needless  sacrifice  of  human  lives  if  we 
will  only  take  the  advice  of  our  allies  who  have  gone 
through  the  thickest  of  the  fighting. 

The  Liberty  Loan 

OPPORTUNITY  is  said  to  knock  at  least  once  at 
every  man's  door.  It  stands  without  now*in  the 
form  of  the  "Liberty  Loan."  It  is  the  opportunity  to 
show  out  of  what  kind  of  stuff  we  are  made.  For  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  we  have  been  a  free  people, 
free  to  go  and  come  as  we  would,  and  free  to  develop 
a  virgin  continent  That  we  have  amassed  great 
wealth  In  doing  this  is  known  to  all  peoples  of  the 
world;  especially  have  we  prospered  for  the  past  three 
years  while  our  present  allies  have  done  their  best  to 
stave  off  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted. 

The  "Liberty  Loan"  will  only  pay  back  a  small  part 
of  our  debts.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  establishing  liberty 
in  Europe  and  on  the  high  seas.  Loans  to  our  allies 
are  one  of  the  best  uses  to  which  the  money  can  be 
placed.  With  their  ^vtperience  in  spending  the  huge 
sums  they  have  been  called  upon  to  raise  to  perfect 
their  orfanixations,  they  are  in  a  position  to  get  one 
kundred  cents  wortli  of  value  out  of  every  4oIUr  spent. 


They  will  also  spend  and  use  the  money  for  things 
which  if  they  did  not  do  we  would  be  called  upon  to 
do.  Here  at  home  each  dollar  spent  acts  as  a  safe- 
guard in  protecting  the  boys  who  go  to  the  front,  and 
plenty  of  money  when  needed  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  shortening  the  conflict. 

Aside  from  the  patriotic  duty  of  subscribing  to  the 
"Liberty  Loan"  the  merely  practical  can  see  in  it  a 
good  investment  for  surplus  funds.  The  bonds  will  be 
issued  in  denominations  of  $50.  $100,  $500  and  $1000 
and  will  bear  Z^j  per  cent,  interest.  This  rate  is  not 
remarkably  high,  but  it  is  absolutely  safe,  as  the 
security  is  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  United  States 
backed  by  all  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  and  the 
American  people.  Should  the  United  States  during 
the  continuance  of  this  war  be  compelled  to  issue 
bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  holders  of 
these  liberty  bonds  have  the  right  to  exchange  them 
dollar  for  dollar  for  bonds  bearing  the  higher  rate  of 
interest.  The  liberty  bonds  are  non-taxable  except 
for  inheritance  tax,  which  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
property.  Your  postmaster  can  furnish  you  with  the 
necessary  blanks  for  making  application  for  this 
loan  if  there  is  no  bank  in  your  vicinity.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  each  of  us  should  stand  by  our  own  coun- 
try and  can  do  it  in  no  other  way,  do  not  miss  the 
opportunity  of  buying  a  liberty  bond. 

Another  Word  on  an  Old  Subject 

ONE  of  our  contributors  to  a  recent  Woman's  Ex- 
change topic  said :  "The  way  to  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  is  to  have  the  parents  prosperous." 
We  have  been  wondering  if  it  isn't  often  true  that  the 
parents  are  prosperous  because  the  boy  and  girl 
stayed  on  the  farm,  and  something  deeper  than  pros- 
perity has  held  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  part- 
nership that  counts  more  than  anything  else.  Letter 
heads  which  come  to  our  desk  printed  "John  Jones  & 
Son"  carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
is  back  of  every  successful  movement.  Making  it 
worth  while  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  stay  at  home  is  what 
counts  in  the  long  run.  We  don't  believe  they  all 
should  remain  at  home,  but  those  who  do,  we  think, 
should  have  as  nearly  equal  alvantages  as  possible  to 
those  who  seek  other  avenues  for  their  life  work. 
When  they  are  old  enough  to  set  out  for  themselves 
their  services  at  home  are  surely  worth  as  much  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  strangers  to  do  the  same 
work.  Taking  them  into  the  farm  organization  as  the 
business  man  takes  a  partner,  giving  them  responsl- 
l)ilities  and  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  this  problem.  The  farm  home  which 
this  year  has  a  contented  family  circle  bothers  little 
with  the  labor  question.  How  much  easier  it  is,  too, 
for  mother  to  work  for  her  boys  and  girls  than  for 
strangers,  who  often  fail  to  appreciate  what  she  does 
for  them. 

The  Vital  Importance  of  Potatoes 

WITHOUT  her  potatoes  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
Germany  could  have  reached  and  held  the  posi- 
tion which  she  has  today.  In  1913  Dr.  Karl  Helfferich, 
at  present  finance  minister  of  Germany  and  vice- 
chancellor,  estimated  that  the  per  capita  per  annum 
consumption  of  potatoes  in  that  country  was  1293 
pounds;  in  other  words,  a  little  more  than  one  pound 
for  each  person  three  times  each  day.  The  total  crop 
for  1913  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  54,000,000 
tons,  which  allowed  plenty  for  cattle  and  swine  feed 
and  other  uses  than  food.  Since  that  date  production 
has  fallen  off  somewhat,  but  Germany  will  still  stand 
or  fall  by  her  potato  crop. 

We  farmers  of  America  this  year  have  been  advised 
by  everybody  to  plant  potatoes  and  a  great  many  n-ore 
than  usual  have  been  planted.  Up  to  May  14th  ship- 
ments from  Florida  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of 
3,295  cars,  or  over  twice  as  many  as  were  shipped  to 
the  corresponding  date  last  year,  while  last  year  the 
jobbing  price  was  about  $5  a  barrel  less  than  it  is 
now.  Even  at  the  high  prices  which  prevail  every 
large  city  reports  an  unusually  strong  demand.. 

A  great  many  of  us  have  this  year's  crop  planted, 
while  in  other  sections  there  is  still  time  to  plant  and 
raise  a  good  crop.  All  of  us  should  take  special  pains 
that  we  get  the  greatest  return  possible;  fertilization, 
cultivation  and  spraying  make  the  difference  between 
a  bumper  and  a  "bum"  crop,  and  any  of  us  still  have 
time  to  put  in  practice  all  three.  It  is  now  a  common 
remark  that  every  potato  produced  before  next  win- 
ter will  be  more  effective  than  a  bullet  in  our  and  our 
allies*  cause. 

There  is  a  possibility  this  year  of  a  new  develop- 
ment In  the  potato  industry  In  this  eOuQiry.    Potato 


drying  plants,  which  cost  comparatively  little,  are  be- 
ing talked  of,  and  they  would  have  a  wonderful  effect 
in  steadying  the  market.  It  is  possible  for  the  dryer 
to  become  to  the  potato  what  the  cannery  is  to  the 
tomato.  In  1909  Germany  is  said  to  have  had  170  fac. 
tories  drying  potatoes,  while  in  1911  the  number  had 
been  Increased  to  327.  The  product  of  a  dryer  is  said 
to  resemble  corn  fiakee  and  can  be  turned  almost  in- 
stantaneously into  mashed  potatoes. 

Haven't  You  Some  Grist  to  Grind  ? 

WONDER  how  big  a  book  it  would  make  if  we 
attempted  to  put  into  it  what  all  of  our  reader* 
know?  It  would  be  a  big  one  without  a  doubt,  even  if 
we  put  in  only  the  different  things  which  all  of  us 
know.  You  surely  have  found  out  something  about 
farm  problems  and  farm  life  which  deserves  wider 
distribution  than  you  can  ever  hope  to  express  in 
spoken  words.  Maybo  the  man  in  the  next  county  or 
next  state  is  just  looking  for  what  you  can  tell  him. 
Don't  tell  us  you  can't  "write"  because  you  have  never 
studied  the  art  through  a  journalistic  correspondence 
school,  or  learned  it  yourself  like  Benjamin  Franklin 
did,  by  merely  sticking  at  it.  We  don't  care  a  bit 
about  the  style  you  may  use  in  expressing  your  ideas, 
and  as  for  our  rules  we  can  say,  as  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries recently  did,  "You  can  write  on  three 
sides  of  the  paper,  spell  by  ear,  punctuate  according 
to  the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience  and  your  arti- 
cle will  be  acceptable  if  you  really  say  something." 

We  cannot  think  of  a  time  when  there  has  been  so 
many  things  to  write  about  as  there  are  today.  Farm 
life  is  now  more  complex  than  ever  before,  with 
tractors,  trucks,  automobiles,  light,  heat  and  water 
systems,  engines,  improved  roads,  church,  community 
and  Grange  problems,  endless  labor  saving  tools  and 
equipment  for  the  home,  barn  and  field  besides  the 
centuries  old  problems  ot  proper  care  for  the  stock 
and  crops.  Surely  you  have  met  and  solved  satisfac- 
torily some  of  these  things  and  it  might  bo  that  your 
ideas  on  the  subject  would  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
man  who  has  not  gone  as  far  along  the  "journey"  as 
you  have.  The  day,  we  think,  has  passed  when  all 
ideas  found  in  farm  papers  are  classed  as  "book  farm- 
ing" and  thought  to  be  of  little  value.  Men  have  al- 
ways taken  at  their  face  value  the  ideas  expressed 
over  the  "line  fence"  or  at  the  shop  or  store.  The 
only  difference  in  seeing  or  having  it  expressed  in 
print  is  that  the  line  fences  become  state  boundaries 
and  the  audience  Increases  from  seven  or  eight  to 
seventy  or  eighty  thousand.  Not  all  of  that  number, 
possibly,  can  profitably  employ  the  idea  expressed, 
but  its  usefulness  is  vastly  increased  because  among 
the  great  number  who  read  it  surely  some  will  make 
good  use  of  it. 

Apropos  of  this  matter  of  readers'  contributione 
Bradford,  the  famous  humorist  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  says: 

"The  mill  will  never  grind  the  grist 

Unless  the  water  flows, 
"The  grist  comes  in  from  everywhere 

And — goodness  only  knows! 
The  miller  at  the  hopper  stands — 

A  hammer  in  his  fist; 
(I  think  it's  YOU  he's  knocking  now— 

For  sending  him  no  GRIST!)" 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

The  1916  year  book  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri 
culture  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  contain! 
783  pages  and  like  its  predecessors  is  filled  with  valua- 
ble information.  Besides  the  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  200  pages  of  statistics  it 
has  32  articles  on  various  agricultural  subjects  writ- 
ten by  the  experts  in  the  department.  While  the  sup- 
ply of  these  books  is  limited,  a  request  to  your  Sen*- 
tor  or  Congressman  at  Washington  is  all  that  is  n^' 
essary  to  obtain  a  copy. 

"Steer  Feeding  Experiments"  is  the  title  of  Bulletin 
145  recently  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
It  covers  the  experimental  work  done  for  three  yoarf 
*at  the  college  along  this  line  and  is  valuable  to  any  ^^ 
one  who  Is  interested  in  beef  cattle.  A  free  copy  >^'^^ 
be  had  by  addressing  Agrricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, State  College,  Pa. 

Every  Pennsylvania  poultry  raiser  should  have  » 
copy  of  Bulletin  No.  219,  entitled,  "Increasing  the  Win- 
ter Yield  of  Eggs."  It  is  a  complete  114-page  treatise 
on  this  subject  written  by  W.  Theo.  Wlttman,  and  i» 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  third  and  revised  edition  is  now  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  residenU  of  the  state  by  ^^ 
dressing  the  department  at  Uarrisburg. 


Some  Road  Building  Ideas 


HARRY 

A  good  many  of  the  country  roads  all 
over  the  United  States  are  in  very  bad 
condition.  While  the  state  and  the 
county  do  considerable  to  keep  up  the 
roads,  their  work  is  done  principally  up- 
on the  main  highways.  The  upkeep  of 
the  less  important  side  roads  falls  large- 
ly upon  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

The  state  and  county  highway  depart- 
ments usually  employ  experienced  road 
contractors  for  their  share  of  the  work 
and  many  of  these  men  understand  and 
employ  modern  methods.  The  average 
farmer,  however,  makes  very  hard  work 
of  road  repairs.  If  these  men  would 
learn  to  use  dynamite,  the  roads  of  the 
country  would  be  much  better  and  the 
farmers  would  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
R;oney  as  well  as  hard  work. 

Recently  Mr.  I.  S.  Brooks,  of  the 
Deere  Farm,  wanted  to  Improve  his 
roads.  He  knew  that  I  was  a  practical 
stunui  blaster  and  asked  me  to  help  him 
on  tJio  job.  The  first  task  we  tackled 
vtas  the  making  of  a  ditch  along  the  side 
of  one  of  the  roads.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  stumps  to  dispose  of  and  tlie 
ground  was  very  dry  and  hard.  Mr. 
Brooks  first  marked  oft  the  line  where  he 
wanted  the  ditch  to  run.  Down  this 
line  with  a  steel  bar  and  maul,  I  drove 
a  row  of  holes  about  3  feet  deep  and  5 
feet  apart.  These  holes  were  loaded  with 
some  25  per  cent,  strength  dynamite, 
fitted  with  blasting  cap  and  a  length  of 
fuse.  Most  men  do  not  know  how  to  do 
this  work,  so  I  will  explain  it  briefly. 
The  handle  of  every  cap  crimper  is 
pointed.  With  this  a  hole  is  jabbed  Into 
the  side  of  the  stick  of  dynamite,  start- 
ing at  a  point  *bout  1  Vj  inches  from  one 
end.  The  hole  runs  diagonally  down 
into  the  dynamite,  the  business  end  of 
the  cap  pointing  downward  toward  the 
center  of  the  cartridge.  A  No.  6  blast- 
ing cap  is  nearly  2  inches  long.  The 
holes  should  be  deep  enough  to  entirely 
bury  the  cap  in  the  dynamite.  The  end 
of  a  piece  of  fuse  is  inserted  into  the 
top  of  the  cap  and  crimped  on  tight  with 
a  cap  crimper.  A  piece  of  string  is  then 
tied  around  the  cartridge  and  the  fuse 
to  prevent  the  cap  from  pulling  out.  The 
cartridges,  after  thus  being  primed,  are 
pushed  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore 
hole  with  a  wooden  stick,  some  loose 
earth,  free  from  pebbles,  is  placed  on 
top  of  the  charge  and  pressed  down 
lightly  until  about  6  inches  cover  it. 
Then  more  earth  Is  run  into  the  hole 
until  it  is  filled  to  the  top.  This  is 
pressed  down  firmly  so  that  the  tamp- 
ing is  tight. 

The  end  of  the  fuse  protruding  from 
the  hole  is  split  about  a  quarter  of  an 
*n<  h  down.  When  lighting  the  fuse,  the 
end  of  the  match  should  be  jabbed  into 
this  opened  end  of  the  fuse  while  the 
•ulphur  is  still  white  hot.  Better  still. 
"B«  a  piece  of  punk  for  lighting.  It 
takes  about  a  minute  for  3  feet  of  fuse 
to  burn  down  to  the  charge.  This  gave 
oie  plenty  of  time  to  light  eight  charges 
'•id  get  away  to  a  safe  distance  before 
the  first  charge  went  off.  These  charges 
loosened  up  the  ground  nicely  and  broke 
off  the  roots  that  were  in  the  way  of  the 
plows.  It  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  do 
the  plowing  after  that. 

After  making  the  ditch  along  the  new 
•"oad  we  cut  a  new  road  through  a  sec- 
tion where  there  were  a  good  many 
•tumps  and  some  wet  spots.  My  work 
^a«  to  remove  the  stimips  and  cut  a 
«*tch  to  drain  off  the  surplus  water. 

The  stumps  were  mostly  oaks  8  to  10 
'oches  in  diameter.  For  stumps  with 
•Preadlng  lateral  roots,  I  placed  my 
'Charges  deep  In  the  ground  as  nearly  as 
Possible  directly  under  the  c«»nter  of  the 
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roots,  I  ran  my  bore  hole  down  alongside 
the  tap  root,  loading  the  charge  directly 
up  against  it.  From  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  dynamite  were 
used  on  these  stumps.  I  would  load  the 
charges  under  four  or  five  of  them  at  a 
time,  then  blast  them. 

In  making  the  ditch  we  first  cut  the 
bushes  and  small  growth,  then  staked 
out  our  line.  A  row  of  holes  was  punched 
down  this  line.  My  blasting  machine 
was  a  small  one  that  would  fire  but  ten 


holes  at  a  time.  I  therefore  loaded  the 
ditch  in  10-hole  sections,  blasting  in  that 
way  about  20  feet  at  a  time.  Five  pounds 
of  25  per  cent,  strength  dynamite  and 
10  electric  blasting  caps  were  sufficient 
to  blast  each  20-foot  section.  The  loading 
of  these  holes  was  very  easily  and  quick- 
ly done,  the  wet  ground  was  soft  and  the 
holes  could  be  made  by  using  a  pointed 
bar.  The  charges  of  dynamite  were  sim- 
ply pushed  into  the  bottom  of  the  holes. 
No  tamping  was  necessary,  as  the  holes 
filled  with  water  and  water  makes  the 
best  kind  of  tamping.  My  bore  holes 
were  all  put  down  about  32  inches  deep. 


My  punch  bar  was  marked  so  as  to  get 
the  depth  of  the  holes  uniform.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a  ditch  of  uui' 
form  depth. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  charges 
to  use  to  lift  the  dirt  cleanly  out  of  a 
ditch.  If  the  charges  are  too  small,  you 
get  merely  a  mound  of  loose  eartu  in-- 
stead  of  a  ditch.  This  dirt  afterwards 
has  to  be  shoveled  out.  The  best  way  to 
determine  the  charges  is  to  try  two  or 
three  test  sections,  using  different  load- 
ings until  the  proper  quautHiee  are  de- 
termined. 

(CoBcludad  on  p«««  220) 


This  Rugged  Car 

Has  Twice  the  Needed  Strength 

John  W.  Bate,  in  the  past  three  years,  has  doubled  our  marg^ins  of  safety. 
Now  every  important  part  in  Mitchells  has  100  per  cent  over-strength. 

This  means  better  steel.  It  means  larger  parts.  In  these  times  it 
means  much  added  cost.  But  it  also  means  a  lifetime  car.  It  means  a 
safe,  economical  car.  A  car  which  has  proved  that  it  can  run  200,000 
miles.     That  means  40  years  of  ordinary  service. 


Millions  in  Extras 

There  are  also  31  features  in  Mitchells 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  Things  like  a 
power  tire  pump,  for  instance. 

There  is  24  per  cent  greater  luxury  than  in 
any  other  car  in  its  class. 

These  extras  will   cost  us  on    this   year's 

output  about  $4,000,000.  That  is,  for  this 

overstrength.    these    extra  features    and    this 
added  beauty. 

All  Free  to  You 

But  all  this  added  value  costs  you  no  extra 
price.  Note  that  Mitchell  prices,  for  either 
size,  are  below  most  fine-car  prices. 

We  save  in  our  factory  coiL     This  mam- 

MitcheU 

— •    rooMijr,    7'pma—ms9v  Sis. 
with  1 27-«Mcli  wIi*«IWm  mmm 


$1460 


F.  O.  B.  RackM 


moth  plant  has  been  built  and  equipped 
to  produce  this  one  type  economically. 
John  W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expen,  has  cut 
our  factory  cost  in  two.  Even  the  Mitchell 
bodies  are  built  here,  under  these  up-to-date 
methods. 

That  saving  pays  for  these  extras.  We 
save  all   waste,   and  spend  that    saving   on   a 

superlative  car. 

Please  see  that  car.  See  how  it  differs 
from  other  cars  you  know.  Note  its  many 
unique  attractions.  You  should  know  these 
things  before  you  buy  a  car. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

Mitchell    Motors   Company,   Inc 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A, 


Mitchell  Junior 

— •  5-p*M«a*«r  Six  on  MNuUkr 
Ua**.  wttk  120-mch  wk««l- 
b***  mttd  a  40-kon«pew*r 
lor.      '4-i»ck  wnallcr  boro. 


t 


SIXES 


$1195 


F.  O.  B.  R«cuM 


Fev-Passcafer  ■•edsler,  fllfS-Scdaa.  tZITS-CakrieM.  tlltS-€e«^,  f  IMS -AIM  Tewa  Car  and  Uaeasiae. 
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Garden  Notes  for  June 


Do  Your  Bit 

We  old  fellows  who  are  past  our  fight- 
ing days  should  each  one  do  something 
tc  help  in  the  feeding  of  the  world  at 
war.  In  Pennsylvania  and  northward 
we  can  grow  more  beans  than  we  need 
green,  and  gather  the  ripe  ones  for  wiUi 
ter  store.  Just  now  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  beans  of  any  sort.  Of  the  White 
Kidney  beans  the  variety  known  as  the 
Michign  Wonder  is  claimed  to  be  the 
most  productive.  The  Pea  bean  or  Navy 
bean  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  the 
Red  Kidney  bean  is  now  largely  cannnd 
like  the  ordinary  baked  beans.  And 
vacant  spots  after  lettuce,  radishes,  or 
any  other  of  the  very  early  crops,  can  be 
used  to  grow  beans  for  winter  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  the  succession  of 
green  beans  for  the  table.  Then  the  old 
Dutch  Case  Knife  bean  can  be  planted 
in  the  corn  hills  and  let  run  on  the  corn 
and  will  make  one  of  the  best  white  dry 
beans. 


W.  F.  MASSEY 

Uidy  pea,  and  in  the  far  South  as  the 
Argentine  pea,  indicating  that  it  may 
have  come  from  South  America.  This 
pea  grows  more  rankly  than  the  Black 
Eye,  in  fact,  making  quite  a  tangled 
mass,  while  the  Black  Eye  grows  like 
ail  ordinary  string  bean  plant.  This  will 
suit  some  tastes  better  than  the  Black 
Eye. 


The  Late  Irish  Potato  Crop 
According  to  latitude  and  climate, 
from  early  June  to  early  July  is  the  time 
to  plant  the  late  crop  for  winter.  One 
difficulty  is  that  fewer  seed  potatoes  have 
been  put  into  cold  storage  than  usual, 
and  seedsmen  are  taking  orders  in  ad- 
vance for  these  and  asking  a  deposit  of 
%2  a  barrel  before  delivery.  But  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
potato  crop.  In  the  South  a  second  crop 
can  be  made  from  the  early  crop  seed, 
but  the  older  seed,  kept  in  cold  storage. 
Is  better.  In  the  growing  of  the  late  crop 
we  have  conditions  very  different  from 
those  in  which  the  early  crop  was  plant- 
ed, and  we  need  to  observe  different 
methods  of  cultivation.  With  the  early 
crop  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increasing  warmth  by  hilling  the  rows. 
With  the  late  crop  the  important  matter 
is  to  conserve  moisture  and  to  get  the 
potatoes  deeper  in  the  soil.  Therefore 
I  have  found  it  best  to  make  deep  fur- 
rows by  running  the  plow  twice  in  the 
rows  and  then  after  planting  to  cover 
the  potatoes  lightly  until  they  start, 
work  the  soil  to  them  as  they  grow  until 
level  and  cultivate  shallow  and  level  to 
prevent  loss  of  moisture.  Hilled  up 
by  the  plow  at  this  season  would  dry 
cut  the  soil  rapidly  and  would  be  an  in- 
jury to  the  crop.  Maintaining  a  dust 
blanket  on  the  soil  In  the  dry  and  hot 
weather  will  do  more  for  the  crop  than 
hilling.  Fertilize  liberally  In  the  fur- 
rows and  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
to  ward  off  the  late  blight. 


The  Winter  Cabbage  Crop 
Here  I  sow  seed  the  last  of  June  for 
plants  to  set  later  for  heading  in  Novem- 
ber, generally  using  a  good  strain  of  the 
Late  Flat  Dutch  cabbage.  Northward  the 
first  of  the  month  will  be  better.  The 
seedbed  will  be  better  screened  with 
cheesecloth  against  Insects  and  kept  well 
supplied  with  water.  Good  cabbage 
heads  are  the  result  of  good  rapid  culti- 


show  this  summer.  It  seems  a  little  odd 
that  we  have  been  entirely  unable  to  get 
a  stand  of  cucumbers  and  melons  this 
cold  spring,  the  volunteers  from  seed 
that  has  been  lying  in  the  ground  all 
winter  have  developed  the  rough  leaf. 
I  hardly  think  that  it  is  practicable  to 
cross  cucumbers  and  melons,  squashes 
and  cucumbers,  or  cantaloupes  with 
watermelons.  Any  of  these  now  grow- 
ing will  be  greatly  helped  by  a  small 
amount,  say  a  taWespoonful,  of  nitrate 
of  soda  scattered  around  but  not  touch- 
ing the  plants. 


Beans  and  Peas  for  the  South 

A  Southern  subscriber  asks  what  is 
the  best  white  dried  bean  to  grow  in  the 
South.  Better  leave  the  White  Kidney 
and  Navy  beans  to  the  North,  for  while 
they  may  grow  in  the  South,  they  will 
not  make  the  crop  they  do  in  the  North, 
and  what  are  gotten  will  be  full  of 
weevils  and  unsaleable.  The  best  table 
bean  in  the  South  Is  the  large  early 
White  Black  Eye  pea  of  the  cowpea  class. 
For  the  cowpeas  are  more  beans  than 
peas,  and  this  Black  Eye  pea  is,  to  my 
taste,  a  better  table  vegetable  than  the 
Navy  beans.  Made  into  soup  or  baked 
like  the  white  beans  the  Black  Eye  is 
excellent,  and  has  a  flavor  of  Its  own 
that  makes  it  entirely  different  from  the 
white  beans.  It  always  brings  a  better 
price  than  other  varieties  of  the  cow- 
peas.  Early  June  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  them.  Then  there  is  another  of 
this  class,  a  very  small  pea  or  bean 
nearly  white,  which  Is  excellent  and 
more  productive  than  the  large  White 
Black  Rye.    This  Is  commonly  known  as 


Sweet  Corn 

Here  I  find  that  to  keep  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  roasting  ears  it  is  well  to  plant 
every  two  weeks  until  middle  of  July, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  our  terri- 
tory the  corn  can  be  planted  till  the  first 
of  July.  For  all  plantings  after  the  first 
and   second  I   use  Stowell's  Evergreen 

and  Country  Gentle- 
man, never  planting 
less  than  three  rows  at 
once  so  as  to  insure 
pollenation.  A  row  of 
the  Fordhook  bush 
lima  bean  can  be  plant 
ed  between  the  corn 
rows  and  after  the 
ears  are  used  the  corn 
Is  pulled  up  and  the 
beans  have  more  favor- 
able  conditions.  In 
the  field  one  can  plant 
beans  to  run  on  the 
com,  but  In  garden 
work  we  cannot  afford 
to  keep  stalks  after  the 
ears  are  gathered. 


it  Look$  Liht  Good  Pricma  for  Strawh^rrim*  Thit  Ymar.    Lucky 
U  thm  Man  Who  Ha»  a  Good  Patch  in  Bearing 


vatlon  and  a  strong  soil  heavily  ma- 
nured, for  the  cabbage  plant  is  a  gross 
feeder.  Side  applications  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  push  them  along  rapidly  and 
the  more  rapidly  they  grow  the  less  dam- 
age the  green  worms  will  be  able  to  do. 
But  of  course  the  worms  mast  be  fought. 
Air-slaked  lime  with  some  salt  sprinkled 
over  the  plants  will  have  a  good  effect. 
Lead  arsenate,  one  pound  in  30  gallons 
of  water,  is  good  until  the  plants  begin 
to  head.  After  that  I  would  not  use  the 
poison.  Washing  the  plant  with  soap- 
suds from  the  weekly  family  wash,  using 
a  watering  can  and  sprinkler,  will  keep 
down  the  worms  and  will  help  the  cab- 
bages to  grow. 


Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes  and 
Squashes 
A  lady  asks  whether  cucumbers  and 
cantaloupes  will  cross,  for  she  finds  that 
her  old  gardener  has  planted  them  very 
close  together.  The  various  genera  of 
the  cucurbltaceae  cross  much  less  than 
Ts  popularly  supposed.  Species  of  plants 
In  the  same  genus  will  readily  cross,  but 
in  any  family  of  plants  It  has  always 
been  found  difficult  or  impossible  to  get 
genera  to  cross.  I  have  for  years  plant- 
ed cucumbers  and  cantaloupes  side  by 
side  and  have  always  had  pure  canta- 
loupes and  pure  cucumbers.  The 
squashes,  gourds  and  pumpkins  will 
cross  with  each  other  easily.  Last  year 
I  had  cucumbers  and  summer  squashes 
side  by  side.  Now  I  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  volunteer  plahts  growing  where 
they  grew  last  year.  These  I  am  hoeing 
out  Into  rows  and  will  let  them  grow, 
and  if  there  was  any  croMing  It  will 


Hiding  Things 
A  compost  pile  is  a 
necessary  thing  for  a 
garden,   but  one   does 
no  like  to  have  it  con- 
spicuous.    I  plant  tall 
sunflowers  and  castor 
beans  around  my  pile 
and  they  make  a  very 
pretty  screen  and  it  takes  them  a  very 
little  while  to  hide  the  compost  pile. 


Egg  Plants 
The  first  of  June  Is  early  enough  to 
set  these  tender  plants,  especially  in  so 
backward  a  season  as  the  presefit.  I 
grow  these  entirely  in  pots  and  by  June 
they  are  large  plants  in  4-inch  pots,  with 
leaves  as  large  as  my  hand.  Knocked 
out  of  these  pots  the  ball  of  earth  Is 
planted  whole  and  the  plants  hardly 
know  they  have  been  moved.  The  Colo- 
rado beetles  are  as  bad  on  eggplants  as 
they  are  on  potatoes,  and  tl-e  plants  suf- 
fer at  times  from  leaf  blight.  Therefore 
spraying  Is  Important.  Spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  in  which  lV2*Pounds  of 
lead  arsenate  are  mixed  to  50  gallons  of 
Bordeaux.  Hand  picking  of  the  old 
beetle  Is  also  useful. 

Strawberries  are  attacked  by  leaf  roll- 
ers,  weevils,  cut-worms,  white  grubs  and 
leaf  spots.  No  remedy  for  white  grubs 
but  hand  destruction.  Plant  only  on  soil 
cultivated  the  previous  season  and 
change  locations  of  beds  at  least  every 
three  years.  Leaf  rollers,  weevils  and 
leaf  spots  are  generally  held  In  check  by 
combined  arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  applied  once  a  week  during 
early  growing  season.  Kill  cut-worms 
with  poisoned  bran  mash.  Inspect  new 
berry  plants  before  setting,  for  root 
aphis,  easily  controlled  by  dipping  roots 
in  nicotine  solution  of  strong  tobacco 
decoction. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  nse  Bowker's 
fertiliiers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It."— Adv. 


GAPE  MAY 
COUNT  YN.  J. 

A  FARMERS  LANDOF HIDDEN  TREASURE 


The  Choicest  Location  in  New 

Jersey  for  Truck  and 

Dairy  Purposes. 

WHAT  CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
OFFERS  THE  FARMER 

A  Soil  specially  adapted 
for  Forage  Crops  and  Dairy 
Purposes.  Unequalled  for 
the  market  gardener  and 
poultry  farmer,  and  with  a 
series  of  popular  coast  re- 
sorts, forming  a  circle  of 
markets  right  at  your  front 
door.  In  addition  to  this.easy 
transportation  will  carry 
your  produce  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  large  cifiies. 
A  Number  of  Attractive  Sites 
win  be  sold  at  Reasonable 
^  Prices  and  Easy  Terms. 

For  full  information  write 

r.  W.   POWKES.  Clerk  to  the 

County  Board  of  Freeholders, 

SEA  ISLE  CITY.  N.  J. 


'8  Best 

Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 

"*•••»  Claster  Metal  Shi ntrles,  V-Crimp,  Ccirni- 
frated,  Standingr  Scam,  Painted  or  Galvanizod  Koot- 
ings,  Sidinga,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottcm  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    Wo  Pay  tho  Froiskt. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintins 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightninK  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wori'i'  rfnlly 
low  pric<?f<  aiiii  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  yon  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer'* 
nrodts.  Ask  for  Buck 
Mo.  688 


GARAGE  IB9.S0  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  GarsLffes.  Set 
np  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
CMrase  Book,  showing  styles. 
TNBBDWAIIDS  mA.  CO.. 
68ft48aiNMSl.    CliiliiiHi.>. 


FPEE 

Samples  & 

i  Roofing  Rook 


FREE 


Booklets  tell  yoa   how  to  produce 
larger  yields  by    oontrolIInK  Aptats.t 
Thrtps,   and    other    8oft-bodlp<l.   sap- 
sucking,  crop-destroying  Insects  on 

Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Turnips,  Cabbages,  Onions 

and  other  regetables  and  fruit.  Blxic 
Leaf  Mis effeettTe.  Inexpenslre.  V:»i^ 
by  large  growers.  Reoommended  by 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Bzperl- 
ment  Stations,  write  Cor  ntui 
reaetable  booklets. 
Tkg  KMticky  Tokacco  frod«d  6». 
Incorporated 
Dtpt,  R    iMitllllt. 


Black  Leaf 46 


*BUY  A  WITTE 
High-Grade  Engine 
I  can  ship  famnediately-«ny  BtMorstylr- 
WITTB  Kerosene  or  GaaoUna  Engine-l 
to  22  U-P.,  StaUonary,  Portable  or  Saw-rW 
_____  — all  ready  to  run  on  arrlvaL  Why  wait  6  te 
■.ILWirnL  8  weeks,  or  longrer,  when  I  can  ship  yo"  • 
better  ensine  Now  I  Todayll-so  that  it  will  be  earninC 
•  part  of  its  float.  Caah  or  Easy  Payments.  ImmedisM 
It  prevaa  aDpaHar  f aetefr  — ulue.  Htr  ftaa 
>  Te  Ja^a  Bii^Ma."  Mto  why  1 1 


Ui  todOO.  and  aallroaa  bttiranatoa. 
Toan  for  a  post  card.   BD.  B.  WIRS, 

WITTE  EMIIE  WORKS, 

SStf 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.    What  have  you  to  ship  r 

PHILADELPHIA 


PaMYturOwiFirMSiCiis.  STt^mTrn.!: 

structlons        /nd    for   copyrighted    booklet   entiil«« 
"Naming  the'Farm"  containing  aou  suitable  nauiA 
and  sample  pattern  and  Introductory  offer. 
C-M  »!*■  €•.,  Box  »•.  J»rk>*a.  MlBae**** 


R.  MORGAN  ELLIOTT  A  CO. 

P»teat     Att^raeirn.     Me«>li«aleai 
Bl««trf<>ml  »■«  Cfeeaaleal  Kx»«rt« 

732-740  WeodwrJ  Bids..  WMUacton  D  C 


FOR  SALE 


Japaseae    I'l" "' 
wbe»t,cow  J'***" 

aoy  beans.    »^""- 

JMei»k  B.  H«llaad.  Mllfer«,  l»«>l«w»re. 


AUCTIONEER 

Tory  w  hoi  o.      Torasa    $2S.0O 
Breeder  of  OIC  Swine  16  yearn 
■.  Wklt4^BaaMi.  C*llMr«  C«ra«r.  o. 


Late  Hatching  Counts  This  Year 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


B!|^r  TbIbs  CI»b*m:  Farmer  Clnba  iret  oar  pr^t^*; 
NISI    IWWf  Parmer  accnta  wiMted.     Bsmple  so^ 
eircQlsr  IrM.    Tbeo.  Bort  A  Hobs,  Mdroae.  Obto. 


If  the  evidence  were  necessary  we 
could  pile  up  stacks  of  it  to  show  that 
this  country  next  year  will  witness  a 
greater  dearth  in  poultry,  and  its  prod- 
ucts, than  can  appear  on  the  surface. 
To  overcome  this  condition  for  the  sake 
of  profit  is  the  duty  of  every  poultry 
keeper  with  a  square  foot  of  ground  that 
can  be  devoted  to  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 
or  guineas. 

When  poultry  is  spoken  of  all  figures 
come  from  the  last  census,  and  every 
counted  fowl  was  listed  from  farms  only 
—the  backyard  hordes,  the  millions  of 
lilrds  on  plants  under  three  acres  in  ex- 
tent, or  lower  in  value  than  $300,  were 
not  listed  by  the  numerators;  since  every 
farm  can  devote  more  space  to  poultry 
(and  never  feel  it)  there  is  no  real  rea- 
son why  a  few  more  hens  should  not  be 
set  or  why  the  incubator  should  not  be 
refilled. 

June  hatched  chicks  are  not  regarded 
favorably  by  a  majority  of  poultry  rais- 
ers; chief  among  the  reasons  for  the  ob- 
jection to  them  is  the  additional  labor, 
small  though  it  really  Is,  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  rapid  maturity,  rapid  as 
compared  to  the  speed  at  which  earlier 
hatched  chicks,  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources to  a  great  extent,  develop.  De- 
voting a  little  more  time  and  attention 
to  the  late  hatched  chick  will  bring 
about  maturity  quicker  than  the  go-as- 
you-please  method  of  handling  young 
stock  on  the  average  farm. 

To  begin  with,  the  June-hatched  chick 
needs,  more  than  any  other  attention,  a 
little  more  shade  until  It  is  six  weeks  old. 
Like  all  In  nature  the  greater  growth 
is  made  in  the  early  spring,  a  veritable 
"tempering  of  the  winds  to  the  shorn" 
when  the  mild  and  equable  sunshine  is 
most  lavish  In  its  llfe-glvlng  heat  and 
less  severe  in  Its  destructive  fieryness, 
when  the  tenderness,  delicacy  and  suc- 
culent palatabllity  of  plant  and  insect 
lire  is  at  its  height.  But  to  change  these 
things  to  the  needs  of  each  season's 
set  end  or  later  generation  of  animal  life 
because  of  man's  necessity  Is  the  object, 
and  a  successful  adjustment  of  nature 
must  be  brought  about  as  It  has  been 
for  80  many  years  by  those  seeking 
greater  profit. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  my  own  experiences 
since  I  have  been  literally  dumped  into 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  suburban  town, 
^here  the  neighbor  uses  a  shotgun  to 
protect  himself  and  his  grarden  against 
my  chickens  and  lets  his  cat  steal  my 
downy  mites,  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

In  the  cold,  bleak  days  of  early  spring 
i  do  not  hatch;  I  wait  until  the  sun  has 
some  warmth.  My  old  turkey  hen  al- 
ways brings  forth  one  lot  of  chicks,  and 
a  hen  or  two  others.  The  yard  and 
house  for  these  youngsters  Is  small,  so 
small  that  I  often  wonder  how  I  do  It, 
or.  rather,  why  the  old  turkey  doesn't 
rcl)el.  The  hens  I  set  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  turkey  Is  given  her  eggs. 
On  the  first  day  of  May  I  started  them 
off  and  the  turkey  will  get  the  whole 
bunch  of  youngsters  as  fast  as  they 
batch,  a  week,  even,  seeming  to  make  no 
alfference  to  the  old  turk  between  her 
own  brood  and  the  Introduction  of  her 
Industrious  hen  helper's  young. 

A  store  box  was,  five  years  ago,  con- 
certed Into  a  shed-roof-shaped  house, 
just  big  enough  for  turk  to  turn  around 
in-  This  Is  her  home  and  she  likes  it. 
^or  shade  there  Is  an  Improvised  tent  of 
old  bags,  a  piece  of  canvas  and  the  side 
of  the  big  hen  house  when  the  sun  is 
the  other  way. 

For  insect  life  the  cultivation  of  my 


garden  furnished  the  worms,  both  angle 
and  cut-worms,  and  the  green  food  comes 
from  the  back  or  front  lawn,  the  green 
refuse  from  the  kitchen  or  lettuce,  beet 
or  other  vegetable  matter  from  the  gar- 
den. Religiously  we  provide  cool  drinking 
water,  not  once,  but  several  times  a  day. 

From  morn  till  night  until  they  are 
three  weeks  old,  these  youngsters  eat 
one  of  the  many  good  ready  mixed  chick 
foods,  a  laying  mash  being  gradually 
worked  in  from  the  eighteenth  day,  by 
the  twenty-fifth  day  the  chick  food  has 
been  working  out  of  the  ration  and  the 
chick  grain  Is  eliminated  at  six  week'} 
of  age.  A  regular  scratch  grain  is  then 
fed  three  times  dally  while  the  laying 
mash  is  before  the  flock  all  of  the  time 
Oyster  shell,  charcoal  and  grit  are  a  con- 
stant  feature,  of  course.  From  the  end 
of  June  to  November  15th  Is  a  short 
time,  four  and  a  half  months,  in  which 
to  put  on  the  final  touches  to  prospectlvt 
layers;  perhaps  It  is,  but  remember  the 
average  chicken  lays  at  six  months  and 
late  May  hatched  are  just  that  old.  Just 
here  comes  the  whole  kernel  from  the 
nut — advance  the  date  thirty  days  and 
we  automatically  postpone  the  laying 
date;  but,  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of 
profit,  we  are  going  to  get  just  as  much 
out  of  December  eggs  as  we  did  out  of 
November  eggs,  this  coming  winter,  and 
the  cockerels  that  come  along  with  the 
pullets  will  bring  mighty  good  prices  as 
fryers,  better  money  as  capons  or  will 
decidedly  relieve  the  strain  and  drain  on 
our  resources.  And  my,  how  these  pul- 
lets will  lay  all  next  spring  and  summer' 
For  every  late  hatched  chick  you  fail  to 
get  out  In  June  you  deliberately  spell  a 
preventable  loss. 

A  little  extra  shade,  clean,  cool  drink- 
ing water,  green  food,  short,  very  short 
range,  grreat  care  In  feeding  table  refuse 
and  closer  observation  will  work  Into 
money  a  good  sized  fiock  of  June  hatched 
chicks.  They  are  worth  while  for  home 
use;  they  produce  a  profit  any  way  you 
figure  It  and  this  coming  winter  will 
make  us  all  look  a  dollar  a  long  time  In 
the  face  before  parting  with  It.  Twenty 
pullets  to  lay  eggs  next  November  or 
December  and  twenty  young  cockerels  to 
sell  or  eat  will  help  hold  the  purse 
strings  tighter  when  this  land  of  plenty 
races  scarcity, 

June  eggs  are  always  fertile  and  good 
hatches  are  generally  secured.  Try  it 
out  once — the  loss  can  l)e  but  little  and 
the  "big  chance"  Is  all  in  your  favor. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Mites 
in  Poultry  Houses 
Lice  by  day  and  mites  by  night  fur- 
nish the  unhappy  condition  of  poultry 
kept  under  Insanitary  surroundings. 
Treatments  for  lice  are  not  effective  for 
mites  because  the  latter  work  only  at 
night,  making  raids  on  the  fowls  from 
their  hiding  places  In  crevices  of  the 
roosts  and  cracks  of  the  building.  To 
destroy  mites  and  keep  the  fiock  free  of 
their  depredations.  Insecticide  sprays 
and  a  sanitary  building  are  necessary. 
Men  In  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  are  giv- 
ing this  subject  careful  study,  recehtly 
told  how  a  complete  renovation  can  be 

done. 

The  presence  of  mites  Is  Indicated  by 
small  black  and  white  specks  on  the 
roosts — the  excrement  of  these  Insects. 
The  first  step  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  hiding 
places  so  far  as  possible.  The  roosts 
should  be  taken  down  and  all  unneces- 
sary boards  and  boxes  removed.  In 
heavily  Infested  houses  the  mites  are  to 
be  found  In  all  parU  of  the  building.  In- 1 


eluding  the  roof.  Where  they  are  less 
numerous  the  Infestations  usually  are 
confined  to  the  roosts  and  nests  and  the 
walls  Immediately  adjacent.  For  small 
coops  a  hand  atomizer  will  sufllce  for 
applying  Insecticides  as  sprays,  but  for 
larger  houses  a  bucket  pump,  knapsack 
sprayer,  or  barrel  pump  Is  desirable.  A 
rather  coarse  spray  should  l)e  applied 
from  all  angles  and  thoroughly  driven 
Into  the  cracks.  The  floor  also  should 
be  treated,  as  many  mites  fall  to  the 
floor  when  the  roosts  are  being  removed. 

Of  the  several  materials  that  have 
pioved  effective,  one  of  the  so-called 
wood  preaervers,  consisting  of  certain 
coal  tar  products,  known  as  anthracene 
oil,  with  zinc  chlorid  added,  has  given 
particularly  good  results.  Its  repelling 
power  lasts  for  months.  The  cost  Is  about 
$1  a  gallon,  but  twice  the  quantity  may 
l>e  obtained  by  reducing  with  equal 
parts  of  kerosene. 

Crude  petroleum  Is  almost  as  effective, 
retains  Its  killing  power  for  several 
weeks,  and  In  most  localities  Is  very 
cheap.  It  will  spray  better  If  thinned 
with  one  part  of  kerosene  to  four  parts 
of  crude  oil. 

Both  of  these  materials  often  contain 
foreign  particles  which  should  be  strain- 
ed out  before  spraying  is  beg'in.  It  has 
been  found  that  one  thorough  appllcar 
tlon  of  either  of  these  materials  will 
completely  eradicate  the  mites  from  an 
Infested  chicken  house,  but  ordinarily 
It  Is  advisable  to  make  a  second  appli- 
cation a  month  after  the  first,  and  In 
some  cases  a  third  treatment  Is  re- 
quired. These  subsequent  applications 
may  be  made  with  a  brush,  using  the 
materials  pure  and  covering  only  the 
roosts,  their  supports,  the  walls  adjoin- 
ing, and  the  nests  If  they  are  Infested. 
This  method  of  application  is  effective 
for  the  first  treatment  also  If  the  houses 
are  not  heavily  infested.  Poultry  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  treated  buildings  un- 
til the  material  is  well  dried  Into  the 
wood. 


Sour  Skimmed  Milk  for  Chicks 
Sour  skimmed  milk  fed  to  chicks,  be- 
sides having  a  most  favorable  effect  on 
growth,  lessens  the  mortality  from  all 
causes,  especially  from  diarrhoea.  Tho 
poultry  department  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  advises 
that  It  should  be  kept  before  the  chlrk.i 
from  the  start  until  they  go  on  range. 
Fountains  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
once  a  day. 

The  value  of  sour  skimmed  milk  as  an 
agent  to  decrease  mortality  probably 
lies  In  the  lactic  acid  which  It  contains, 
as  this  tends  to  make  the  chicks  resist- 
ant to  disease,  while  its  food  value  lies 
In  the  natural  constituents  of  the  milk. 


June  Hints  for  Poultry  Raisers 

Sour  milk  is  valuable  In  any  ration. 

Summer  shade  Insures  thrifty  chicks. 

Remove  over-active  cockerels  to  a  sep- 
arate yard. 

Clean  up  the  Incubator,  remove  the 
lamp,  and  thr&w  away  tho  wick. 

Soft  fresh  dirt  Is  an  insurance  against 
leg  weakness  in  chicks. 

Add  to  the  grain  feeds  with  a  mixture 
such  as  bran,  shorts  and  corn  meal. 

Do  not  keep  unnecessary  male  blrfls. 
An  extra  hen  eats  no  more  and  may 
lay  eggs. 

When  range  is  limited  spade  up  the 
runs  or  move  the  brood  coop  a  short 
distance  dally. 

Spoiled  or  decaying  flesh.  If  eaten,  will 
surely  cause  Umber  neck.  Burn  or  bury 
the  dead. 

Watch  for  head  lice  on  the  chicks.  If 
found,  rub  tpp  of  head  with  a  small 
piece  of  lard  free  from  salt. 

Avoid  crowding  by  keeping  in  small 


flocks  and  by  providing  roomy  coops. 
Thin  out  If  there  are  too  many. 

Clean  fresh  water  lessens  disease. 
Filthy  drinking  water  is  the  source  of 
much  trouble.  Clean  the  drinking  pans 
frequently. 

If  hens  are  lousy  rub  a  piece  of  blue 
ointment  the  size  of  a  pea  into  the  skin 
just  l)cneath  the  vent  and  on  the  under 
side  of  the  wings. 

All  these  methods  havo  been  found 
successful  by  tho  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  where  tney  are  used  and 
recommended  by  H.  L.  Kempster. 


Report  of  Cold  Storage  Eggs. 
Why  poultrj'  writers  and  breeders  ad 
vocate  this  year  hatching  and  raising 
all  chickens  possible  Is  clearly  shown  by 
a  statement  Issued  May  8th  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Reports  from  350  cold  storages 
show  that  their  rooms  May  1st  contain 
1.845,117  cases  of  eggs  while  on  April 
Ist,  350  storages  reported  174,500  cases. 
The  288  storages  that  reported  holding.^ 
on  May  1st  of  this  year  and  last  show  a 
present  stock  of  l,739.t>92  cases  as  com- 
pared with  2,327,174  cases  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  587,482  casos,  or  25.2  per 
cent. 


PILLING~ 
PON 
OOLS 

■)   MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Caponterow  tu-lrcailanreon  the  same 
amouDt  of  fr<'<i  and  bring  twice  Uie 
prlc-o  \wT  (M>uu(l. 
Coaiplcte  act  of  reliable,  prao- 
ig     tiral.    en.4>'-to-U9e 
Stcferlb.        Capoo  Tiwls 

■  — .-—  ic,     — Mill,  lIliMirntcd  InatmcUoita  te- 
nmiaia  ***     duded.    I'ar eel  I'oet  prepaid. 

O.V.  nLLINC  S  SON  CO..  Phil*.,  r*. 

Bend  for  FRKE  C^apoa  Book 
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W  rll  hslrhr^    wril  hr»«».  fr..m  b»rt  b**«T-«aa 
>tr*in«c>(  RmIi.  R<vk>.  l*«h<Tn«  W  t»n'|.4l»«. 
( .K-hin..  Hr        KKKI-:  H<M»K    U\\»  h«w 
t<>  nikk*  ui"r«  nioiirT  fr<>in  i-.ultty 
W.  r.  MILLrOT.  Bat    «.   rr*a«kU«a.  k.  4. 


YOUXL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Kn-e  ('atalo«  (ftllUy  KarU)   botli  TroflUbla 

and  IntervKtUiK.    Stiw  k,  Kks*  and  <hl<-kB. 
Old  Hickory  I>e«born  Yarda.  Box  7,  Altoona.  Pa 


■1/AD  DJIDICC*  »<>  Patriotic  and  W>«e  -  Bor 
ll/lK  D/1DIL9.  Our  I>ar  Old  (tilx  B.  Rorlia. 
Barron  l.««»hornii-J«ine  delUery.  «-ni>«rltf  4<<iO  per 
we<>k.  Your  entire  Satinfactlon  Ouarante«d.  Inquir- 
U**  promptly  atiswerf^t. 
JI'NTA   POI'LTRV   FARM,   wot  THiHrrOK.  X.  f . 

75,000  CtllCkS  «a4  A«».*«1rllver) 
at  rock  hoilom  i»rU-»-«.  «.  V.  W'hflr.  Hrnxiu  4t  huf  i^g 
homM.  B.I'.  K"ri$,  H'vnn.,  K^U  .Vh>;rr„,.  efr  .  nmt*  del 

rau.  free,    kmtoh  ■attiikiit.  •*»!.  aa.  ait  n>  11  i.».  ra. 


TmbItav  Kmma  "trirtiv  freah  from  l«ri;<-  »eU « tiil  M. 
■  ■rKCy  C9V^  Hronce.  W.  Holland.  NarraKau^lt 
and   lioiirhon   IU»d^.  a>H»d  an  In   America.     13  7\  i<*-r  IS 

»»y  rxpr^t"*  or  par<*l  |><>Kt.  prf-iial.l.     Safe  arrival  fiiar- 


ant«*ed.     N.  N.  r«l4w< 


irob*b«rv.  Ok!*. 


TIFPAIfV'S    Hnperlor    1  lilcka  Tliat    L.lv« 

silver.  Wnlle  and  foliiniMan  >\  yandotti-i.  s.  f.  K.  I. 
Re<)a  fl'^.on  per  Ituv.  |if«  per  It*"'.      Irkin  »«nl  Huuen 
durkiinK*.  *)  rvnW  earh;  |a  |»»>r  H*'       (ntnloaiie. 
Aldbam   I'oultry  Farm.  K.  .1.%.  Phoenlavllle.  P«. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  R^rra  It^ 

Anr>ina!<.nnil  Blark  I^ealioma  I5<'..  While  Leuhorna  llr. 
.>al«ft<  ti'ti  Kiiarantrfd  tirrular.  Dell  v»ry  earb  *relc. 
B.  U.  llMMMer  A  «'•..  RD.B..  l-'r»-nc  hlonn.  ft.  J. 

R««n.  IS.  •!.••«  3«.  •••••.  Thnro«i«H»r»d  Horka. 
\VAaii.1<>ll'-!«.  K«la.  Hall. I  iinta.  I.eicborn».  I«  vanetlea. 
Ali»<»  llmhiiia*.  Orplni:t>!  •.  Iloudan*.  (  ani|  Inea  Utb 
year,     latalogiie.     M.  K.  >I<>mr,  «  .HipaK»«Bi  km.  lU. 

BiitT.  W  hH^  iMhorna.  K  C.  R.  f .  Reds.  K«k«  »  c  wt  !•: 

•I  .V»  i.er  *•;  #4  n»  l»er  1««)  M.  f.  Blark  Mlnonr*.  Mottled 
An.onai*  ll.oi  per  LV  II  TS  \^T  *•;  fA  «>  I  rr  l<  o.  laU 
loRiie  free.     J<>h!«  A.  Born.  Quakertown.  i'a. 

••.•#•  Chick*  for  I9I7.  H  V.  WhlLnnd  Brown  T.ec 
h<.rna.  I«.  I'  Ittirku  and  hrolU-r  rjil.  kn.  <•«  »:.i-h  and  n|.. 
nft«T  June  IM  s»fe  d«'llv»ry  Bimrnnt.H  •  I'.iv  k!«  i  free. 
«>rl«»M«    HmlrHery.    ll"X    A.  RlrhfleM.    ■"«. 

Ki^HC  M.  Bronr.*-  B.  ll»'d.  Narraicana«  tt.  W.  Ifnlland 
Cvfia  |3  7s  ,,,.r  li      B.   r.  lunkw.  h    «     i:   i    B*d 

rhlcken  eicin*  il.Z'>  i*r  |S  A  I  «vl'«  tr<  iw  11  I  '  n  ««l  '»r 
expreaa.      WmUrr  Rr«»a..  r«wli«H««  r»«i«l.  •• 


9«^arl«tl#a.  I'onitrv.  pi itrt> n «.  dova.  ferret*. »ulne« 

plf<.  harm  fU-  .  (oLlrr  f  ree.  f.iloreil  .le-olpll^  e  *»  pa«e 
IxKik      |0i' 


tHrrm^y'm  Pel  Vmrwrn.  Telford.  P«. 


M    RRMT    RRRROM    roiI.-rRT.      Work   Md 

e<»8      I-ow  pri'-e.       Iti«  nnv    il'ii«triKv|  rlrcMlar  free. 
.See  It.  Joliii  K.  newlwol*.  HiirrlaowbwrB.T*. 
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•»_„  nu  t*himlk»  f"'  '*•*  ^  VarlHlea.  mromt, 
Uly  UM  Wllw*»  heatthv  hatched,  flrrolnr  tn*. 
Did  Hoficaiy  It.ilchery.  I»ej»«    r    N'w  W  »ehln«ton.  O. 
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Harvesting  Wheat 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  $2.00  (or  the  best,  fl.uo  for  the  next  best  and  60  cents  for  each  other  article  publiflbed  in  oar  Ex- 
^rtence  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discuaslon  and 
■Dggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  issue. 


ffopic  No.  1221,  June  15.  —  What  are  you 
planning  to  sow  for  a  cover  crop  at  the  last 
worliing  of   the  corn?     How   much  seed  do 

iou  use  per  acre  and  how  do  you  sow  itV 
>oe8  It  make  enough  growth  to  pasture 
when  the  corn  is  cut  V  Did  you  ever  get  a 
field  into  sod  this  way?  How  many  times 
have  you  cultivated  your  corn? 
tone  No.  Ili2l-',  JiLY  1. — Tell  us  your  ex- 
perience with  late  summer  seeding  of  al- 
falfa. How  did  you-  prepare  the  land? 
What  form  of  Inoculation  did  you  use? 
How  much  and  what  kind  of  lime  did  you 
upplyV  How  much  seed  did  you  plant  per 
jicreV  What  do  you  consider  the  essentials 
for  success? 

("OPic  No.  1223,  JiLY  15. — What  plan  have 
you  found  best  for  tilling  the  silo .'  Do  you 
have  your  own  outfit,  co-operate  with  neigh- 
bors or  hire  a  traveling  one?  How  many 
men  do  you  use  and  how  do  you  place 
them?  Tell  us  any  good  Ideas  you  have 
found  In  doing  this  work. 


G.  H.  D.,  Meetze,  Va. — At  present  I 
have  adequate  barn  room  so  that  I  can 
store  my  small  grain  under  roof  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  shape  to  be  moved  from  the 
field.  The  past  two  seasons  I  have  lost 
money,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  tried  to 
thresh  from  the  shock  and  had  to  wait 
BO  long  for  threshing  outfits  which  vio- 
lated their  agreements  with  me  relative 
to  the  time  when  they  would  thresh  my 


on  hand  this  method  may  be  justified, 
but  if  he  has  to  purchase  them  the  cost 
will  exceed  the  value  of  these  extra  pre- 
cautions. I  like  to  shock  wheat  after 
the  bundles  haveidried  out  on  the  ground 
for  a  while  in  long,  narrow  shocks  which 
better  favor  the  circulation  of  air  and 
the  rapid  curing  of  the  grain.  These 
shocks  should  be  well  capped  and  the 
caps  should  be  replaced  after  every 
windstorm,  while  the  shocks  which  tend 
to  lean  or  fall  should  be  rebuilt.  If  the 
shocks  leak  or  take  water  they  should 
be  pulled  to  pieces  and  rebuilt  only  after 
all  the  bundles  have  thoroughly  dried 
out.  During  the  current  season  more 
than  ever  before,  the  American  farmer 
should  exert  himself  to  save  all  of  his 
wheat,  not  only  because  the  price  of  the 
grain  will  be  high  at  harvest  time,  but 
also  because  the  problem  of  producing 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  bread  supply  de- 
volves on  him. 


When  I  shock  wheat  I  set  the  sheaves 
in  rows  two  by  two,  with  heads  pressed 
together;  in  this  way  the  air  penetrates 
freely  and  the  grain  will  soon  dry  out, 
after  a  shower,  without  injury,  though 
after  a  heavy  rain  each  sheaf  should  be 
stood  alone  for  the  sun  and  air  to  get 
at  it.  Very  little  rain  will  spoil  wheat 
if  not  thoroughly  dried  before  put  into 
mows  or  stacks. 


E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md. — I  have  hauled 
wheat  direct  to  barn  as  fast  as  cut,  have 
shocked  it  for  a  few  days — or  weeks  in 
unfavorable  weather — and  have  stacked 
it  in  the  field.    When  circumstances  per- 


S.  M.  T.,  Chester,  Pa. — ^When  wheat 
is  ready  to  cut  we  drop  all  our  other 
work  and  stay  with  that  job  until  it  is 
finished.  If  the  weather  seems  settled  we 
shock  the  wheat  Immediately  after  it  is 
cut  and  allow  it  to  dry  a  few  days  bo- 
fore  threshing.  If  dull  weather  seems 
likely  we  rush  it  Into  the  barn  as  soon 
as  the  butts  of  the  sheaves  have  dried 
out  enough. 

We  have  used  a  tractor  for  pulling  the 
binder  very  successfully  on  level  ground. 
It  gives  a  steady,  even  pull  and  can 
stand  the  hot  afternoon  sun  much  better 
than  the  horses.  It  requires  a  man  on 
the  binder  to  run  the  bundle  carrier  and 
watch  the  knotter,  but  last  year  we  put  a 
10-year-old  boy  on  the  binder  and  he  did 
the  work  very  well.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  turning  the  corners,  but  by  keep- 
ing them  rounded  rather  than  square  it 
was  possible  for  the  tractor  to  keep  go- 
ing continuously.  The  tractor  is  much 
slower  in  getting  over  the  ground  than 
the  horses,  but  taking  all  together  give 
us  the  tractor  for  this  heavy  work.  Wa 
do  not  cap  the  wheat  shocks  except  with 
a  couple  of  sheaves  bent  and  sort  of 
folded  over  the  top  of  the  shock;  if 
these  are  properly  made 
and  put  on  the  grain  will 
stay  dry  during  the  most 
unfavorable  weather.  If 
a  heavy  rain  comes  it  may 
be  necessary  to  set  out  the 
shocks  so  as  to  have  them 
dry  for  threshing  or  haul- 
ing to  the  bam  or  stack. 

E.  J.  J.,  State  College, 
Pa. — When  cutting  wheat 
I  always  shock  it,  and  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough 
I  haul  it  into  the  barn. 
With  wheat,  more  than  al- 
most any  other  crop,  it  un- 
doubtedly pays  to  "make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines." 
Every  moment  of  good 
weather  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  the  farmer 


no  stopping  for  dinner  (that  is,  the  ma- 
chine).  We  change  horses  again  at  3 
and  keep  them  going  until  dark,  thereby 
cutting  20  to  24  acree  per  day.  In  muddy 
weather  we  put  a  gasoline  engine  on  the 
back  of  the  binder,  and  in  extremely 
muddy  times  we  fix  a  beer  keg  under 
the  machine  for  a  roller,  which  keeps  it 
above  ground,  and  the  engine  cuts  the 
grain,  while  the  horses  furnish  the  trac- 
tion. There  are  a  few  tractors  in  the 
county  but  I  have  never  seen  one  pulling 
a  binder,  but  we  will  get  to  that  in  a 
few  years,  when  the  war  kills  our  horses 
all  off.  As  to  putting  covers  on  our 
shocks,  that  is  all  unnecessary  in  this 
section  if  the  wheat  is  cut  at  the  proper 
time  and  set  up  right.  We  always  put 
two  cap  sheaves  on  the  shock  and  then 
if  we  have  a  wind  strong  enough  to 
blow  some  of  them  off  we  go  over  the 
field  and  replace  them,  which  is  seldom 
a  very  big  job.  I  have  had  wheat 
shocked  that  stood  for  a  month  and  took 
several  heavy  rains  without  doing  any 
damage  at  all.  But  we  most  always 
either  stack  or  thresh  out  of  the  shock 
as  soon  as  all  in  the  neighborhood  are 
through  cutting. 

A.    0.   S.,   Moorestown,   N.  J.  —  Last 
year  we  cut  67  acres  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  with  two  binders  with  three  horses 
on  each   binder.     We  had   three  teams 
hauling  it  to  the  bam  as  fast  as  it  was 
cut.     We   lapped    one-half   over  as  we 
mowed  it  in  and  when  we  threshed  it 
the   middle  of    September    it   was   very 
tough  and  lots  of  the  wheat  was  left  in 
the  straw  and  chaff.     I  prefer  to  shock 
wheat  in  the  field  long  enough  to  cure 
and  then  either  thresh  at  once  or  put  in 
bam.    I  do  not  like  covers  If  the  weather 
is  fair,   as  they  keep  the  sun  and  air 
from  the  wheat  and  it  does  not  cure  well. 
If  the  wheat  is  to  be  left  long  in  the 
field  then  covers  are  very  nice,  as  they 
not  only  keep  the  wheat  from  getting 
wet  and  sprouting,  but  keep  the  straw 
nice  and  bright,  which  must  be  done  it 
it  is  to  be  sold.    We  work  our  straw  all 
up  in  manure. 


grain.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  I  provided  a 
surplus  of  mow  room  in 
a  new  barn  which  I  re- 
cently built. 

I  prefer  to  shock  wheat 
in   the   field   for   a   few 
oays  before  storing  it  In 
the  barn.  In  order  that 
it  may  dry  out  and  cure 
and  make  a  good  quality 
of  grain.    In  my  section 
it   costs   from   IVa   to   2 
rents  per  bushel  more  to 
thresh    from    the    stack 
than  from  the  shock,  but 
the  Improved  quality  of 
the  grain  will  more  than 
pay       the       difference. 
Threshing  from  the 
shock  is  advisable  only 
where  a  reliable  thresh- 
ing outfit  positively  will 
be    available    when    the 
farmer  is  ready  for  it.     By  storing  my 
grain  in  the  barn  1  can  thresh  when  T 
please,  at  a  time  when  plenty  of  labor  Is 
available  and  other  work  is  not  pressing. 
With  five  horses  to  a  7-foot-cut  binder 
end  the  fields  fairly  level  I  can  cut  from 
17  to  20  acres  of  wheat  a  day  where  the 
grain  makes  a  good  crop.     By  shifting 
the  horses  about  and  putting  in  a  fresh 
team  at  noon  and  by  working  a  long  day 
I  can  average  better  than  20  acres  In  a 
time  of  emergency,  but  such  high-pres- 
eure   work   is   hard   on   both    men    and 
horses.      In  my  section  the  grain  crops 
per  farm  are  not  large  enough  to  justify 
the  use  of  a  gasoline  tractor,  although  a 
email  engine  on  a  binder  to  operate  the 
machine  and  to  lighten  the  work  of  the 
horses   has   occasionally    been    used    to 
good  effect. 

The  cost  of  caps  and  the  extra  labor 
involved  in  placing  them  over  the  shocks 
is  more  than  repaid  in  the  grain  which 
is  saved  during  rainy  seasons  where  the 
crop  is  handled  in  the  shock  until 
threshing  time.  However,  I  question  the 
economy  in  using  caps  where  the  grain 
Iti  shocked  only  temporarily  until  it  is 
fit  to  be  hauled  to  the  tmms.  Of  course, 
where  the  farmer  already  has  the  caps 
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Efficimncy  Combined  With  Economy  of 
In  the  one  case  ten  boraes  aud  four  men  are  doing  what  in  the 

mlt  I  prefer  the  first  mentioned  method, 
because  it  eliminates  the  danger  of  be- 
ing caught  in  a  storm;  but  the  grain 
must  be  more  completely  ripe  for  this 
method  and  may  shake  out  a  little  bit 
more  in  handling,  though  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  even  as  to  that. 

I  have  never  used  covers  over  shocks, 
but  suppose  they  would  be  all  right  ex- 
cept for  the  first  cost  and  the  time  re- 
quired^ and  I  imagine  this  would  fully 
equal  any  loss  from  doing  without  them. 

We  have  not  used  a  tractor  to  pull 
binder,  but  T  know  men  who  find  them 
very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially when  the  surface --fs  dry  and 
hard  and  the  heat  would  force  teams  to 
rest  often.  With  us  the  acreage  per  day 
depends  on  the  heat,  on  whether  the  sur- 
face is  soft  or  solid,  and  on  whether 
fields  In  wheat  are  hilly  or  level,  rough 
or  smooth,  and  runs  all  the  way  from 
5  to  12  acres  for  three  horses  abreast 
to  binder.  We  find  three  abreast  much 
more  economical  in  every  way  than  four 
in  string.  Of  course,  when  the  acreage 
is  large  we  find  it  necessary  to  begin 
cutting  before  grain  is  ripe  enough  to 
go  Into  mows,  and  that  means  shocking 
the  first  field  until  it  is  well  dried  out. 


Men  and  HoT»m»  — 

other  two  men  and  a  tractor  aecompilRli 

should  not  be  afraid  to  pay  his  men  for 
working  overtime  at  tiiifl  season,  no** 
should  he  be  unwilling  to  overstep  th>> 
*eight-hour"  law  himself.  Action  dur- 
ing this  season  Is  most  vitally  Important, 
ond  all  that  I  have  ever  relied  on  to  get 
the  crop  under  cover. 

The  amount  cut  in  a  day  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  condition  of  the  wheat,  sizo 
of  field,  and  lay  of  the  land,  but  we  aver- 
age 10  or  12  acres  a  day  under  favorable 
conditions.  I  have  never  used  a  tractor 
or  engine  to  haul  the  binder  but  think 
it  would  be  a  good  proposition.  I  have 
firm  faith  that  in  the  future  every  farm- 
er who  has  a  farm  of  fair  size  will  use  a 
tractor  and  that  it  will  revolutionize 
farming.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
putting  covers  over  shocks  and  feel  that 
It  would  be  impracticable  with  a  large 
crop. 

H.  F.  J.,  McCune,  Kan. — Here  in  Kan- 
sas when  cutting  wheat  we  hitch  four 
good  horses  to  our  binder  and  hire  a 
couple  of  good  men  to  shock,  if  we  don't 
have  boys  to  do  it.  Then  we  get  Into 
the  field  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off.  We 
generally  arrange  to  have  two  sets  of 
horses.     About  10.30  we  change  teams ; 


Cheaper  Wheat 

Broadcast  100  lbs.  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  to  the 
acre  as  a  late  Top 
Dressing  for  Wheat 
and  Seeded  Crops. 
200  lbs.  to  the  acre  for 
Cultivated  Crops. 

Why  not  maka  your  fiktm  labor 

{>rofiuble  and  help  feed  our  Armies 
n   the  field  and  in  tb*  factory? 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  ATcnue,  Naw  York 


Our  Double  Tread  Tires 

are  doubly-rrtnforced.are  puncture-proof,  r*  i  ''  '*' 
»nrt  are  guaranteed.  They  cost  leM  than  («<  "  '^ 
••aecomlB,"  do  better  \*orlc.  lonRer  work  and  >^' 
stand  back  of  every  one  of  them  ! 
The  following  are  prices  of  our  guaranteed  ixn'*'" 
Tread  Tires. 


Sties 
90zS    . 

Mz4    . 


Price 
.96.00 
,.    7.00 

..  aoo 

..  10.00 
..  10.00 


sizes 

86x4    .. 

MZ4H. 

UtlA^. 

Mz4H. 

87z4H. 


Prirf 
tloM 

:::....  I'.M 

i:<io 

12.50 


We  win  retread  vonr  worn  tirsa— po  matter  «  i'»' 
oondlUon,  at  theae  prices  and  gusranteetbem. 


Rises  Price 

aozS    15.00 

SUzSH 6.M 

#2xs^(  .......••......•*.   a.w 

Bz4    S.00 

84z4      8.00 


HiMS 
Mx4    . 
S4Z4H. 

nz4H. 


Pricf 
.•H.Ot 

..  *■» 


Add  $1.00  to  ab«ve  prices  for  N<m-Slda  Tir« 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

S3T  No.  Broad  St,  Philadvlphiak.  P*- 

Bend  for  deteHptiv  flireitiar  and  priee  tut- 
Good  terrUory  open  for  agerUt. 


BAvrc  ar.irfAj  io»  yooag  rbdm.   win  par  ({ 

rVAE5  W inCa  eacb    and    Express  ebargee 
mtm     BBOWM,     m«WAtsMM^     A1«ABA^* 


CASH 


FOB  YOUR  OLD  RUBBSR,  METAji 
AND  RAOR  REND  FOB  PHI' J^ 
Hudaoa  Rnnply  *  Mt».  Co..  »-— —  "• 


More  Food  Production 

(Concluded  from  pags  211) 
MILLET. 

In  the  case  of  a  shortage  of  the  hay 
crop  on  the  farm  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  to  meet  this  emergency  by  grow- 
ing a  small  acreage  of  millet.  While  it 
is  not  the  equal  of  soy  beans  or  cow  peas 
for  hay,  it  may  be  seeded  somewhat  later 
and  with  less  expense  per  acre  for  seed 
ftntl  fertilizer.  Fox  tall  millet  makes  a 
hay  that  is  about  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  timothy  hay.  It  may  be  fed  with  sat- 
i£  factory  results  if  a  little  care  is  taken 
to  mix  it  with  other  roughage.  MilUet 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  profitable  crop 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  should  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  an  emergency 
(TOP  to  tide  over  a  shortage  in  hay.  It 
is  not  well  to  seed  millet  before  the  land 
becomes  thoroughly  warmed,  as  the 
l-lant  grows  too  slowly  in  cool  weather 
to  ( ompete  with  the  weeds.  Millet  grows 
well  on  a  variety  of  soils,  but  succeeds 
letter  on  a  sandy  loam.  As  the  seed 
ih  small  the  ground  should  be  well  pre- 
pared. The  seed  is  usually  sown  broad- 
cast and  harrowed  under,  although  it 
may  be  seeded  with  a  corn  drill.  Two  to 
four  pecks  of  seed  are  used  per  acre.  The 
crop  is  ready  to  cut  for  hay  in  from  6 
tc  10  weeks  after  planting,  depending 
on  the  season,  variety  and  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  best  crop  of  hay  is  obtained 
A/hen  the  crop  is  cut  about  the  time  the 
plants  are  in  bloom.  If  the  seed  is  al- 
lowed to  form  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
jalatability  and  there  is  some  danger 
in  feeding  the  hay  to  horses. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat  is  another  crop  that  may 
be  seeded  rather  late  in  the  season  and 
en  land  that  can  not  be  utilized  earlier 
to  advantage  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  work.  Under  favorable  conditions 
buckwheat  will  make  a  crop  of  beed  ia 
S  or  10  weeks.  This  makes  it  the  short- 
est season  cereal  crop.  Buckwheat  is 
at  its  beet  on  a  sandy  loam,  although  a 
crop  may  possibly  be  grown  on  land  too 
poor  for  corn.  It  is  a  practice  among 
farmers  of  southern  Delaware  and 
Maryland  to  seed  buckwheat  along  with 
Crimson  clover.  In  this  way  a  moderate 
yield  of  buckwheat  is  secured  and  at 
the  same  time  a  good  stand  of  Crimson 
clover  is  established.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  rate  of  seeding  is  less  than 
where  the  buckwheat  is  grown  alone.  A 
lather  general  preparation  of  the  soil  is 
•U'sirable  for  the  best  results  with  buck- 
wheat. Likewise,  it  Is  a  good  plan  to 
use  a  moderate  amount  of  fertilizer  on 
most  soils.  The  usual  amount  of  seed 
varies  from  3  to  4  pecks  per  acre.  Where 
» lover  is  seeded  with  the  buckwheat  only 
li  or  3  pecks  are  used.  At  present  buck- 
wheat is  selling  for  almost  twice  the 
visual  price. 

l.ALANCE    BETWEEN    CROPS    A.ND   LIVE   STOCK. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
Dance  of  soil  fertility,  for  fall  pasture 
Jind  for  early  spring  forage  crops  it  is 
well  to  plan  for  catch  crops  during  the 
next  two  months.  If  the  corn  is  not  to 
be  followed  by  wheat  it  should  be  seeded 
down  to  crimson  clover  at  the  rate  of  15 
pounds  per  acre  at  the  last  cultivation. 
Where  crimson  clover  will  not  endure 
the  winter  rye  and  vetch  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  summer  seeding.  This 
will  give  excellent  fall  pasture  and  en- 
Pble  the  farmer  to  carry  more  stock 
early  In  the  spring.  If  It  is  possible  to 
plow  the  land  under  after  wheat  and 
eats  have  been  removed  a  crop  of  cowpca 
hay  or  soy  bean  hay  can  be  produced 
before  frost.  Thi»  will  apply  to  locali- 
ties south  of  the  latitude  of  Baltimore. 
Serious  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
irrowing  of  as  many  forage  crops  as  pos- 
sible to  the  end  that  more  stock  may  be 
kept  on  the  farm.    The  present  shortage 


in  the  food  supply  will  have  the.  tend- 
ency to  cause  many  to  sell  off  their  live 
stock  because  the  price  of  grain  is  so 
high.  With  mor9  legumes  and  catch 
crops  it  will  be  pOBsible  to  not  only  main- 
tain the  present  amount  of  stock  mor.^ 
economically,  but  increase  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  farm  for  live  stock.  The 
real  conservation  of  the  balance  between 
crops  and  live  stock  is  more  necessary 
at  this  time  than  ever  before.  This  is 
essential  if  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  farm  is  to  be  kept  at  a  high  level. 


Cowpea  and  Sorghum  Hay 

O.    H.    DACV. 

A  mixture  of  one  and  one-half  bushels 
of  cowpeas  and  one  peck  of  sorghum 
last  year  made  me  as  high  as  five  tons 
of  cured  hay  per  acre.  I  soweJ  this  rush 
order  hay  crop  the  last  of  May  and  har- 
vested it  late  in  September.  After  the 
crop  had  wilted  thoroughly  in  the  swath 
and  windrow  I  cocked  the  hay  in  small 
shocks  containing  about  150  to  200 
pounds  of  hay  per  shock.  I  left  the  hay 
in  the  shock  for  about  two  weeks,  when 
it  was  thoroughly  cured  and  ready  for 
barning. 

I  sold  this  crop  of  hay  for  $16  per  ton 
and  yet  was  able  to  feed  it  on  the  home 
farm.  During  the  early  spring  I  con- 
tracted with  a  local  live  stock  dealer  to 
feed  ninety  steers  until  grass  was  avail- 
able. In  this  way  I  marketed  my  sur- 
plus com,  fodder  and  hay  at  top  prices 
and  still  gained  the  fertility  revenue 
from  the  feeding  of  these  crops  on  the 
farm  whereon  they  were  produced.  My 
experience  makes  me  enthusiastic  about 
cowpeas  and  sorghum  as  a  quick  order 
hay  crop  which  will  yield  well  and  pro- 
duce a  nutritious  roughage  of  high  feed- 
ing value  both  for  cattle,  dairy  cows, 
young  stock  and  horses. 

Virginia. 


Ditching  Through  Ironstone 

H.  L.   BLOW. 

The  use  of  dynamite  for  ditching  is 
new  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  not 
have  tried  it,  I  submit  this  description 
of  a  ditch  I  recently  blasted  for  Thomas 
Johnson,  of  Hornerstown. 

He  had  spent  the  entire  previous  win- 
ter picking  a  ditch  through  some  Iron- 
stone and  said  he  didn't  care  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  He  wanted  to  lay  a  line 
of  tiles  diagonally  across  a  corn  field  and 
asked  me  to  make  him  a  price  on  loosen- 
ing up  the  Ironstone  with  dynamite  so 
that  it  could  be  shoveled  out  without 
hard  picking.  I  quoted  him  a  price  of 
35  cents  per  hole,  based  upon  the  use  of 
one  pound  of  60  per  cent,  dynamite  in 
holes  2  feet  deep  and  2  feet  apart  with 
an  electric  blasting  cap  In  each  hole. 

I  found  after  making  a  few  test  shots, 
however,  that  I  could  greatly  cheapen 
the  work  by  using  quarter-pound  charges 
of  20  per  cent,  dynamite  loaded  In  holes 
one  foot  deep  and  4  feet  apart,  using  a 
blasting  cap  and  2  feet  of  fuse  In  each 
hole.  The  cost  of  the  completed  ditch 
was  16.30. 

This  blasting  broke  up  the  ironstone 
so  that  it  could  be  shoveled  out  just  like 
soft  dirt.  To  put  down  the  bore  holes 
a  foot  deep  it  had  been  neceasary  to  use 
a  pointed  steel  bar  and  sledge  hammer. 
After  the  blasting  it  was  possible  to  run 
a  hoe  handle  down  Into  the  ground  3 
feet  without  any  dlflSculty. 

This  experiment  convinced  Mr.  John- 
son that  he  could  use  a  20-acie  field  for 
planting  rye  if  the  soil  all  over  It  were 
similarly  broken  up  and  he  engaged  me 
to  do  this  work. 

yew  Jertey. 


A  holder  for  your  cow's  tall.  Page  223. 
— AdT. 
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More  Hay  Profit 

YOU  men  whose  haystacks  loom  up  like  the 
everlasting  hills,  or  whose  hay  mows  are 

crammed  jam  full  of  fragrant  fodder  —  do  you  know 
of  the  extra  bay  profit  that  lies  in  the  line  of  International 
hay  presses?  Hsly,  in  the  smooth,  uniform  bales  turned  out 
by  an  International  baler,  brings  market  prices  enough  higher 
to  allow  a  good  profit  on  the  work  of  baling.  Baled  hay  can 
be  shippecf  quickly  to  points  where  prices  are  liigliest.  And 
an  International  bay  press  gives  you  these  advantages  at  a 
cost  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

In  the  International  line  there  are  one-horse  and  two-horso 
presses  for  farmers  wiio  have  no  other  power;  motor  presses 
for  those  who  want  the  work  done  in  a  hurry,  and  have  other 
uses  for  a  high-grade  portable  engine;  belt  power  presses  for 
baling  large  crops  or  for  doing  custom  work.  Tlie  Interna- 
tional hay  press  line  is  complete.  Bale  chamber  sizes  are 
standard,  14x18,  16x18,  and  17x22.  The  capacity  of  the 
different  styles  ranges  from  6  to  35  tons  of  baled  hay  per  day. 

It's  no  trouble  to  tind  out  all  about  this  handy,  cleaa 
working  line  of  hay  presses,  nor  does  it  cost  more  than  the 
price  ofa  postage  stamp.  Drop  us  a  line  asking  for  informa- 
tion OQ  International  hay  presses,  and  we'll  send  it  right  along. 

htemational  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  ^ 
IMNcrvNMMttMdtAraActMayFrMtoScttkrs 
«id  OttMT  LaM  SoM  at  froM  $15 1*$20  rw  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
_  keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
ortt  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  i»  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax* 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 

The  exr4>ll<>nt  ktuh¥^,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only 
food  rp<jiiirp<l  eltlitr  for  bw-r  or  rtaJry  iiii|h«««. 
Goo<l  mlKHtls.  cliiircfif.  markPUi  roiivpnl»'nt.  <  11- 
niatfext'eilent.  Ther<>  tn  now  an  uniiaiial  dpuinnd 
for  rami  lalwrern  to  replace  the  many  yoiinic  nien 
who  have  voliintrered  f'>r  wrvlce  In  tne  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  i»arti«iiUr«  an  to  rwturv<l 
rallwnv  rat»^  to  su|it  ol  ImmiuTation.  Ottawa 
(3an..6rto  F.  A.  UARRiMOM 

•10  If  ortk  Third  iU^       HarrUtears.  Tm. 

Canadian  Guv't  Agt. 
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Here  Is  The  Book  You  Need. 

THIS  new  tMwk  reprrsrnt*  oor  Na*r  **  i<  it  to4a7> 
It  it  rompo««d  of  clear,  l>«anii(al  kalf-loae 
rrprodut  tion*  of  all  typrt  of  *pnrlt.  made  InMl 
recent  pbotocrapht.  There  are  67  lUuitrttttmi  ia- 
c'odinc  many  of  the  !ate«t  addiiiooi  to  our  Karf. 
Amonc  the»e  are  the  new  Rattle-Cniitrr  "JJanter"  aa4 
the    new    Baule«hip«   "California"  and  "Colorado". 

OF    VITAL    INTEREST    TO    ALL 

Followinc  the  illnitraiiont  arc  lur  fMf  *f  ■«*«' 
lUiistUi  of  iperial  interest  at  tbis  time.  The«e  fit> 
ore*  include  the  ditplacemeot,  ieafth.  ipeed.  cunt, 
torpedo  labet.  riaing.  contract  price,  and  ace  ol 
each  retael.  They  are  clarified  in  croap*  accordiac 
to  type  and  to  condition  lor  active  terrice. 

The  United  States  Navy  Illustrated 

Measures  6x9  inches  and  contains  M  pafjet.     It  has  a  striking  corer 

in    red,    white   and   blue  and    is   beautifully    printed    throughout 

We  will  tend  a  copy  FREE,  postpaid,  to  any  of   our  rMulers  who  will    •mA    — 

onm  new  one-year  subscription  at  50c — the  reffular  price. 

The  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  '^  &f-  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Thi*  U  the  farm  women't  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  i*  devoted  to  the  dUcuMiOB  of 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites — and 
expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


June  15. — How  do  you  dispose  of  the  spring 
cockerels?  Do  you  sell  all  your  mules  or 
take  them  away  from  the  hens  now  that 
the  hatching  season  is  over?  What  Is  the 
heBt  way  to  kill  a  chicken  V  Do  you  make 
any  use  of  the  feathers?  Tell  us  of  any 
other  way  you  begin  about  this  time  to  reap 
the    reward   of   early   hatching. 

July  1. — We  hear  a  lot  said  about  canning, 
but  what  about  making  ielly?  Tell  us  in 
not  more  than  250  words  how  you  make 
the  Jelly-  which  your  family  seems  to  like 


best.     What  sized  Jelly  glasses  do  you  And 
best  and  how  do  you  cover  them? 

July  15. — What  are  you  doing  toward  mak- 
ing an  exhibit  of  "women's  work"  at  the 
fair  this  year?  Tell  us  In  not  more  than 
250  words  what  steps  you  take  to  win, 
what  you  make,  what  kind  of  containers 
you  use  and  how  you  arrange  it  to  present 
the  most  attractive  appearance. 

Cat  your  contribution  in  earlv  If  it  doot  not 
roach  UB  at  Imaat  IS  daya  baform  tha  data  of 
iaaua,  it  will  ba  too  lata. 


Home  Canning 


SWEET  POTATOES. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Greek  Mills,  Va. 
—■For  home  canning  I  prefer  glass  jars, 
because  if  all  the  contents  of  a  jar  are 
not  used  at  one  time,  what  is  left  can 
with  safety  be  left  in  the  jar.  I  can 
tomatoes  whole;  some  are  prepared  for 
soup,  and  to  some  I  add  sugar  corn  and 
lima  beans,  thus  making  a  ready  pre 
pared  stock.  I  also  can  snaps,  sugar 
corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  all  of  the  ber- 
ries and  fruit  available. 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  I  canned 
sweet  potatoes,  and  I  found  them  deli- 
cious, so  I  will  give  my  way  of  doing 
them. 

I  boiled  them  in  the  usual  way  until 
done,  then  I  peeled  and  sliced  the  large 
ones  and  left  the  smaller  ones  whole. 
After  doing  this  I  packed  them  carefully 
in  sterilized  jars  of  the  wire  clamp  type, 
put  Into  each  quart  half  a  teacupful  of 
sugar,  filled  the  jar  brimming  full  wl*h 
cold  water,  adjusted  the  rubber,  put  the 
cap  on  and  adjusted  the  wire  over  the 
cap,  leaving  the  wire  that  seals  It  loose. 
The  jars  were  then  placed  in  a  boiler 
on  a  cloth  which  was  laid  on  a  frame 
work  of  slats  fitted  in  the  bottom  of  tho 
boiler  (any  housekeeper  can  make  this 
of  thin  pieces  of  wood  In  a  few  minutes). 
The  boiler  was  then  filled  up  to  the 
necks  of  the  jars  with  cold  water  and  all 
brought  to  a  boll,  and  kept  boiling  for 
IV.'  hours.  Then  I  sealed  the  jars  and 
took  them  out  of  the  water  and  covered 
them  to  protect  them  from  drafts  until 
cool. 


pointed  paring  knife  remove  cor©,  being 
careful  not  to  cut  deep  enough  to  let  out 
seed.  Place  them  in  jars  with  the  cores 
Inside,  one  on  each  side,  next  on  opposite 
Bide,  alternating  until  the  jar  Is  full. 
Fill  jar  with  cold  water,  drain  off,  then 
add  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one-half  cup 
of  sugar  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  fill 
up  with  cold  water,  screw  lid  on  tight. 
Place  a  folded  cloth  in  bottom  of  dinner 
pot,  put  in  jar  and  fill  up  pot  to  neck 
of  jar.  Place  over  a  quick  fire;  just  as 
soon  as  water  bolls  remove  jar  at  once 
and  seal  again.  Leaving  them  In  too 
long  will  cause  them  to  rise  from  the 
bottom. 

Other  vegetables  have  to  be  canned  by 
a  different  process.  I  also  can  wax  cher- 
rles,  pears  and  peaches  by  this  method 
when  I  want  them  extra  nice. 


SWISS  CHARD. 

Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
As  there  are  six  grown  persons  and  usu- 
ally one  or  two  men  hired  by  the  month, 
besides  day  hands  at  times,  we  consume 
quite  a  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
We  can  about  200  quarts  each  year.  Of 
this  about  50  quarts  are  pickles  and 
vegetable  salad;  50  quarts  green  corn, 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  Swiss  chard  and 
soraetimos  green  peas;  the  other  100 
quarts  are  fruit.  We  do  not  use  tin  cans, 
as  we  prefer  glass,  for  If  there  is  any 
fruit  left  In  the  jar  one  can  set  It  away 
tin  the  next  meal  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  from  poisoning  because  It  has 
been  left  In  the  can.  We  think  fruit  and 
vegetables  keep  their  natural  fiavor  bet- 
ter In  glass  than  in  tin  cans. 

Swiss  chard  makes  splendid  greens, 
and  as  our  family  Is  fond  of  greens,  and 
they  are  so  healthful,  we  can  some  of  It 
for  winter  use.  We  can  the  whole  leaf 
(midrib  and  all),  washing  them  through 
two  waters  and  cooking  them  in  plenty 
of  water  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt 
to  an  8-quart  kettle  of  greens.  (Do  not 
use  Iron,  as  It  makes  them  dark  colored.) 
Cook  them  till  partly  tender,  seal  up  In 
jars  hot  with  plenty  of  the  water  they  I  \'{^l  g^me  price. 
•  were  cooked  In.  We  can  string  beans  the  ' 
parae  way,  cutting  them  Into  half-inch 
pieces  and  cooking  with  a  little  more 
salt. 


Mrs.  J.  W.,  Cordova,  Md. — For  home 
canning  I  prefer  the  glass  jars  with  the 
glass  tops  and  wire  fasteners.  In  pro- 
cessing vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  and 
soups.  From  my  garden  I  can  string 
and  lima  beans,  peas,  tomatoes  and 
beets.  By  writing  or  asking  your  Con- 
gressman at  Washington  you  can  get 
books  on  canning. 

There  are  three  In  our  family  and  I 
try  to  can  from  250  to  300  quarts,  as  we 
find  the  fruit  and  vegetables  are  In  great 
demand  during  the  winter  and  spring, 

I  will  give  my  method  of  cannln;; 
tomatoes.  I  took  first  premium  at  Baltl 
more,  Maryland  Week  Show  In  our 
Grange  exhibit  and  third  from  the  whole 
state  In  the  sweepstakes  prizes.  First 
scald  jar,  cap  and  rubber,  and  never 
touch  Inside  of  jar  or  caps  with  fingers 
after  this  Is  done.  This  Is  Important. 
Choose  smooth,  firm  tomatoes  and  only 
scald  long  enough  to  remove  skins  with- 
out softening  the  tomatoes.  Place  jars 
on  table  and  put  as  many  tomatoes  in 
as  you  can  without  breaking  the  flesh: 
then  pour  cold  water  In  until  the  air 
bubbles  are  out,  put  In  one  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart,  then  put 
on  rubber  and  top,  shove  first  wire  over 
top  to  hold  it  In  place,  don't  fasten  tho 
other  wire,  but  let  loose;  then  place  In 
boiler  or  tin  lard  can,  or  anything  you 
can  cover  closely.  Before  placing  jars 
In.  have  wooden  rack  for  bottom,  and 
don't  let  jars  touch  the  sides  or  each 
other.  Have  cold  water  to  shoulder  of 
jars,  set  over  good  fire  and  put  top  on 
boiler.  Allow  them  to  stay  In  boiler  45 
minutes,  take  out.  fasten  down  wire  and 
wrap  in  cloth.  Be  sure  they  don't  leak 
around  rubber.  I  think  you  will  find 
them  the  best  tomatoes  you  ever  canned. 


TOMATOES.      . 

Mrs.  J.  C.  H.,  Fisherville,  Va.— For 
cBuning  I  prefer  glass  jars  for  looks  and 
from  an  economical  standpoint.  I  can 
beans,  beets,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 

I  have  seven  in  family  and  find  we  can 
©aally  consume  100  quarts  of  tomatoes 
and  other  things  In  proportion.  This  Is 
my  prize  winning  method  of  canning 
tomatoes: 

Select  nice  firm  tomatoes  of  a  size  to 
go  In  the  jars  without  breaking.  Wash 
and  drop  in  a  skillet  of  boiling  water  a 
few  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the  skin  cracks 
they  are  ready  to  remove  to  a  pan  of  cold 
water.       Peel  carefully;    with  a  sharp- 


PEACHES. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Hartly,  Del.— For  home  can- 
ning  I  always  buy  glass  jars,  and  prefer 
the  old-style  Mason  jar  to  any  other  at 

If  a  glass  jar  Is  well 
sterilized,  good  new  rubbers  used  and 
your  fruit  In  good  condition  when  the 
jar  Is  filled,  your  finished  product  Is 
something  to  be  proud  of.  My  fruit  cup- 
board Is  a  vM*y  attractive  place,  with  its 
rows  of  canned  peaches,  white  and  red 
cherries,  berries  of  several  varieties, 
pears,  tomatoes  and  apples.  I  never  put 
my  vegetables  In  the  same  place  with  my 
fruit,  as  I  think  vegetables  need  a  dark 
closet;  the  light  seems  to  turn  them 
dark.  I  use  the  syrup  cans  for  string 
beans,  but  am  very  nervous  about  fruits 
and  vegetables  In  tin. 

My  peaches  are  said  to  be  delicious.  I 
use  medium  size  fruit,  pretty  well  rip- 
ened; pare  and  throw  Into  kettles  of 
water  until  I  have  enough  for  ten  or 
twelve  jars;  If  pints  are  used  then  I 
aim  to  have  enough  for  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen jars.       My  jars,  after  having  been 


washed,  are  well  scalded,  the  rubbers 
adjusted  and  the  fruit  placed  In,  seed 
side  down.  The  finished  product  looks 
better  this  way,  and  the  jar  holds  more 
pieces.  After  they  are  all  filled  I  pour 
over  them  a  rich  sugar  syrup  that  has 
boiled  for  a  very  few  minutes.  Give  that 
time  to  settle,  then  fill  up  again  until 
the  jars  are  running  over.  I  then  ad- 
just the  tops,  screw  them  on  tight,  then 
turn  back,  half  way  around.  The  jars 
are  then  set  in  the  steam  cooker  over 
the  gasoline  burner  and  are  left  there 
for  half  an  hour;  the  heat  Is  then  turned 
off  and  jars  taken  out  and  tops 
tightened,  after  which  they  are  left  on  a 
table  upside  down  for  24  hours. 


COWPEAS. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — I  use 
both  glass  jars  and  tin  cans.  The  jars 
are  much  nicer  for  fruits,  berries,  jelly 
and  preserves,  while  the  cans  are  neces- 
sary for  keeping  meats,  soups  and  most 
vegetables.  I  use*  a  small  canning  out- 
fit, out  In  the  shade  of  the  live  oaks. 
But  a  wash  boiler  would  do  as  well.  Two 
wash  tubs,  one  to  fit  Inside  the  other, 
the  Inner  one  perforated  to  allow  the 
water  free  circulation,  are  as  satisfac- 
tory as  many  $10  outfits.  An  old  cook 
stove  makes  an  Ideal  furnace.  I  have 
about  one  gross  of  glass  jars  and  nearly 


1000  tin  cans,  and  there  is  seldom  a 
week  I  do  not  have  something  to  pu» 
up.  I  begin  with  berries,  asparagus 
peas,  beets  and  spinach.  Many  of  these 
are  used  in  time  to  refill  with  beans, 
peaches,  tomatoes,  okra,  mangoes,  cow' 
peas,  etc.  The  last  things  of  the  season 
are  fall  apples  and  sweet  potatoes,  which 
I  can  during  the  winter  months. 

We  have  canned  cowpeas  for  several 
seasons,  both  the  white  and  colored 
varieties,  and  find  them  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  high  priced  Navy  beans. 
1  gather  when  Che  pods  are  yellow,  shell] 
pour  into  a  flour  sack,  tie  loosely,  plunge 
In  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  to  which 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  to  each 
gallon  of  water  is  added,  let  boll  two 
minutes,  remove  and  plunge  peas  in  cold 
water.  They  are  now  ready  to  pack  in 
the  cans,  cover  with  hot  water,  seal  and 
process  (boil  under  water)  for  three 
hours.  The  secret  of  success  is  the  par- 
boiling in  soda  water.  The  flour  sack  I 
use  for  convenience  in  handling.  Salt. 
pepper  and  a  slice  of  pork  or  bacon  may 
be  added  to  each  can. 

PUMPKIN. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  S.,  Orafton,  0. — I  prefef- 
glass  jars  for  canning,  because  of  the 
economy,  as  they  can  be  cleaned  and 
used  year  after  year  with  very  little  cost 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  dirMtiona  for  making,  as  weH  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER,  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


8810. — Ladles'  blouge.  Cut  In  sizes  .14  to 
42  Inrben  bust  measure.  Tbe  bloune  may  be 
mnde  in  the  45-Inch  or  32-Inch  length. 

H»<M> — (Jirlg'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4  to  14 
years.  Sleeves  may  be  lung  or  short  and  the 
straiftbt  feathered  Hkirt  Is  cut  In  one  piece. 

H21M» — Misses  dress.  Cut  In  filzes  10.  18 
and  20  years.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be 
used  and  the  plaited  or  gathered  skirt  may 
be  used. 

K2»2 — Olrig'  Jumper  dress.  Cnt  In  sizes 
fl  to  14  years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  back, 
has  separate  guimpe  and  a  one-piece  skirt. 

82»7. — Ladles'    waist.     Cut   In   sizes  .10  to 


44     Inches     bust     measure, 
sleeves  may  be  used. 


Lon^    or    short 


sai-* — Ladles*  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  36.  40 
and  44  Inches  bust  meamire.  The  apron  has 
side  pockets  and  may  be  developed  In  linen 
or  glngbam. 

Sitm — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2  to  8 
yeiTrs.  The  dress  may  be  made  with  or  with- 
out the  collar. 

H2HB — I.«dle8'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to 
.14  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
three  gores. 

M2«i.— ^'hlldren's  coat.  Cut  In  slxei  2  to 
10  years.  The  coat  Is  In  empire  effect  and 
has  a  one-niece  gathered  skirt. 

H301. — Ladles^  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34  tu 
40  Inches  bust  measure.  I»ng  sleeves  have 
deep  cuffs  and  the  skirt  is  cut  la  two  pieces. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  oar  readers,  four  timet 
•  y««'.  •  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—'  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  ■  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  lateat  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAOBLPHIA,  PA 


for  rubbers,  and  those  with  glass  lids 
are  superior  to  the  metal  lids. 

As  to  vegetables,  I  begin  by  canning 
asparagus  and  follow  with  peas,  string 
beans,  corn,  beets,  cucumbers,  succotash 
and  tomatoes.  I  can  all  with  the  steam- 
ing method  except  tomatoes,  which  I 
reel  core  and  let  come  to  a  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  put  in  sterilized  jars 
and  seal  immediately. 

We  have  a  family  of  six,  with  some 
help,  and  we  like  at  least  250  or  300 
jars  of  vegetables,  which  materially  les- 
seiLS  the  high  cost  of  living. 

I  have  had  unusual  success  in  keeping 
pumpkin  and  never  knew  of  any  one 
else  that  used  my  method.  I  have  used 
extracted  honey  quite  extensively  in  can- 
ning fruit,  and  as  I  have  never  lost  a 
jar  with  honey,  I  thought  to  experiment 
on  pumpkin.  I  grind  the  pumpkin 
through  the  food  chopper,  using  small 
knife,  then  add  about  one-third  aa  much 
honey  as  ground  pumpkin  and  cook 
about  20  or  30  minutes,  stirring  occa- 
sionally, then  fill  Jar  and  seal.  The 
pumpkin  is  sweetened  when  opened,  and 
a.s  fresh  and  toothsome  as  "When  the 
frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  and  the  fodder's 
in  the  shock." 

STRING  BEANS. 

Mrs.  G.  D.,  Williamsport,  Md.— We 
prefer  glass  jars  for  canning  everything 
but  tomatoes,  because  you  can  see  if  the 
fruit  is  keeping  and  the  jars  may  be 
vscd  year  after  year,  while  tin  cans  are 
spoiled  easily  and  not  fit  to  be  used  more 
than  once. 

Out  of  my  garden  I  can  beans,  rhu- 
barb, tomatoes,  corn,  cucumbers,  beets 
and  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  There  are  five 
in  my  family  and  I  can  about  300  quarts 
all  told.  I  will  give  my  receipt  for  can- 
ning string  beans: 

String  and  cook  beans  until  tender, 
then  to  each  gallon  of  beans  add  1  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  1  teaspoonful  of 
salicylic  acid.  Can  In  glass,  seal  and 
keep  In  a  dark  place  These  are  delicious 
used  In  winter  or  early  spring,  dressed 
uith  butter  and  cream. 


cook  without  water,  until  soft  enough  to 
put  through  a  sieve.  Onion  may  be  add- 
ed If  desired.  Sieve  and  put  pack  over 
fire  and  cook  away  at  least  one-half.  It 
must  be  cooked  quite  thick  to  keep,  but 
thin  enough  to  pour  out  of  a  bottle. 
Have  bottles  or  cans  thoroughly  steril- 
ized before  filling  with  soup.  Seal  lit- 
tles by  dipping  in  melted  parafflne  after 
putting  in  the  corks.  We  use  any  size 
bottle,  and  it  is  handy  to  have  different 
sizes  according  to  the  amount  used  at 
different  times.  This  can  also  be  used 
for  sauce  on  baked  beans,  macaroni,  etc., 
my  seasoning  to  suit  taste. 


GREEN  BEANS. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  McKees  Bocks,  Pa. — 
The  glass  jars  are  much  to  be  preferred, 
as  they  do  not  cost  any  more,  will  last 
indefinitely  and  seldom  anything  ever 
spoils  in  the  glass  jars  for  us.  From 
our  own  garden  we  can  beans,  corn,  beets 
and  tomatoes.  Our  family  consists  of 
my  husband,  hired  man  and  myself.  We 
can  about  100  quarts  of  vegetables  for 
home  use  each  year,  besides  fruit  and 
pickles. 

In  canning  beans,  gather  them  when 
young  and  tender,  break  in  pieces  and 
pack  in  jars.  Put  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  for  each  jar  and  fill  the  jar  with 
cold  water.  Place  gum  and  lid  on  tight, 
put  in  a  boiler  having  a  rack  In  the  bot- 
tom. Boll  three  hours,  remove,  tighten 
lids,  putting  on  new  rubbers  if  neces- 
sary. Let  stand  till  cold  and  dip  the 
tops  of  the  jar  in  parafflne.  These  will 
keep  perfectly. 


Canning  Demonstrations 
The  home  economics  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  plan- 
ning a  series  of  eight  to  ten  canning 
demonstrations  to  be  given  in  every 
county  in  the  state  that  has  a  county 
extension  representative.  There  are  at 
this  time  forty-five  such  counties.  Other 
counties  will  be  added  later.  Requests 
for  canning  demonstrations  from  those 
counties  that  have  no  extension  repre- 
sentative will  also  be  taken  care  of,  so 
far  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  the  canning  demon- 
strations there  will  be  a  discussion  of 
drying  as  a  means  of  food  preservation 
and  a  discussion  of  the  principles  In- 
volved In  planning  meals. 

Our  Pennsylvania  readers  interested 
in  canning  demonstrations  should  write 
their  county  extension  representative,  in 
care  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  for  dates  and 
places  where  these  meetings  will  be  held. 


RETAILERS'    35c     QUALITY 

COFFEE 

Fr 
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WiMlesaler  Direct,  fresh  aU  tke  RMSter 

POUNDS       FOR     est     Oet 
Bean    or    Ground     %P  ±  m^t%J 

DEUVESED  FtEE  WITUN  SM  MILES 
10    lbs.    DEUVEREO    FREE    1000    MILES 
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GREENS. 

Mrs.  F.  W.,  Springvllle,  N.  T.— 
There  are  three  of  us  In  our  family — my 
father,  husband  and  myself.  I  have 
about  100  glass  jars  which  I  always  fill 
with  something.  From  our  garden  i 
tan  rhubarb  (in  cold  water),  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  strawberries,  corn  and 
preens.  I  must  pass  along  my  method 
of  canning  greens.  I  put  up  beet  greenp, 
and  Swiss  chard  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  and  they  were,  oh,  so  good!  This 
year  I  have  begun  on  cowslips. 

I  take  a  good  sized  square  of  cheese- 
cloth, put  the  greens  in  it  and  place  In 
a  steamer  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
and  let  them  blanch  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
then  plunge  Into  cold  water,  fill  the  jars 
with  greens,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  a  quart;  also  a  slice  of  bacon  if  I 
have  It,  if  not,  I  leave  It  out,  seal  the 
top  tight,  then  unscrew  about  half  way 
(if  wire  clamp  jars  do  not  press  down 
last  clamp)  and  boll  the  jar  IVj  hours, 
take  out  and  tighten  covers.  If  the  jars 
are  not  full  when  they  are  taken  from 
the  boiler  It  does  not  matter,  as  the  atr 
that  is  in  them  Is  sterilized. 

May  I  add  this  (to  me)  very  helpful 
hint?  If  the  can  to  be  boiled  Is  first 
placed  In  a  sugar  sack  then  dropped 
into  the  water  It  can  be  easily  handled 
hot  by  using  a  fork  as  you  would  a 
<lothes  stick,  sticking  the  tinee  into  the 
back  first  to  prevent  its  slipping. 

TOMATO    SOUP. 

Miss  B.  C.  B.,  Com  wall  ville,  N.  T.— 
For  home  canning  we  use  glass  Jars.  We 
can  peas,  string  beans,  whole  tomatoes, 
tomato  soup,  *corn  and  beans  for  suc- 
cotash, and  com,  besides  the  vegetables 
used  as  pickles.  For  our  family  of  four, 
besides  hired  help  by  the  day  a  part  of 
the  time  during  the  summer,  we  can 
about  125  quarts. 

One  of  the  handiest  things  to  have  Is 
tomato  soup,  as  it  takes  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  get  it  ready  for  the  table.  This 
Ip  our  receipt  for  it: 

Remove  skins  from„  the  tomatoes  by 
having  a  kettle  partly  filled  with  boiling 
water,  which  is  kept  on  the  stove  where 
it  will  keep  boiling.  Put  tomatoes  in 
a  sieve  with  a  handle  and  dip  in  the 
water  two  or  three  times.  Put  only  one 
row  in  the  sieve  at  a  time  and  be  sure 
the  water  covers  the  whole  tomato  when 
it  is  dipped.  It  takes  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  scald  a  large  panful  this  way 
and  the  skins  can  easily  be  removed. 
Slice  tomatoes  and  put  In  a  kettle  and 


Other  People's  Business 

(Continued  from  page  210) 

toward  the  scaffold  rather  than  a  man 
of  affectionate  disposition  welcoming 
home  a  family  circle  unexpectedly  en- 
larged. The  hoarse  gurgle  which  escaped 
his  lips  might  have  passed  for  a  greet- 
ing, or  it  might  have  presaged  an  epi- 
leptic seizure. 

"Well.  Joel."  Persis  nodded  affably, 
at  the  same  time  patting  the  baby  which, 
frightened  by  the  proximity  of  so  many 
strange  faces,  was  beginning  to  whim- 
per, "As  long  as  you're  here,  you  might 
as  well  see  about  our  trunks.  Give  Uncle 
Joel  the  checks,  Algie.  No,  not  that 
pocket.  You  put  'em  in  the  right-hand 
one." 

The  crowd  surged  nearer  and  a  piping 
voice  made  itself  heard  above  the  con- 
fusion, "Miss  Dale,  looks  as  if  you  was 
going  to  have  lively  times  with  all  that 
company." 

Persis  cast  a  benignant  gaze  in  the 
speaker's  direction.  She  had  never  held 
curiosity  in  low  esteem  as  do  the  more 
rigid  moralists,  acknowledging  indeed, 
her  full  share  of  that  characteristic.  And 
moreover  she  was  quite  willing  that  her 
old  friends  and  neighbors,  the  moat  of 
whom  had  congratulated  her  so  heartily 
on  her  recent  good  fortune,  should  know 
of  her  latest  acquisition. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  a  lively  time  all 
right,  Mr.  Jones,  but  these  children  ain't 
what  you  call  company.  I  adopted  the 
whole  lot  up  to  Boston,  and  every  one  of 
the  five's  a  Dale,  as  hard  and  fast  as  the 
law  can  make  'em." 

{Continued  next  istue.) 


Don  t  ^Vaste  Your  Time  in  Useless 
Fretting— Get  Busy,  'Fore  the 
Sun  is  Setting  1 
The  food  campaign  has  scared  me  cold. 
In  every  paper  we  are  told  to  grow  more 
crops,  or,  e'er  we're  old  we'll  all  die 
young  and  turn  to  mold.  They  say  the 
country's  going  to  starve,  there'll  be  no 
geese  or  ducks  to  carve;  there'll  be  few 
spuds  and  not  much  corn,  no  wool  for 
duds,  and  that  the  mom  will  see  us  all 
a-begging  food  unless  we  start  to  sawing 
wood.  I  lie  awake  all  night  and  sweat; 
will  summer  be  hot,  cold,  or  wet;  the 
seeds  I  plant  won't  grow,  I  bet,  the  com 
will  all  by  worms  be  et;  the  chlx  won't 
hatch,  the,  hens  won't  set;  and  so  I  fuss 
and  fume  and  fret.  But.  what's  the  use 
of  feeling  blue  when  there  Is  so  much 
work  to  do.  Dame  Nature  still  is  on  the 
job  to  help  to  feed  the  hungry  mob.  She 
gives  old  Sol  a  hunch  each  day  to  keep 
him  going  on  his  way;  and  only  asks 
that  we  make  hay  and  be  as  happy  as 
we  may. — W.  E.  Vaplon,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 


"No  Empty  Cans  This  Year" 

The  slogan  In  every  home  this  year 
should  be  "no  empty  cans,"  urges  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  This  will  be 
especially  necessary  If  there  should  be  a 
shortage  of  tin  and  glass  cans  as  has 
been  predicted.  Every  homemaker  should 
at  this  time  take  Inventory  of  her  sup- 
ply of  jars.  She  should  know  how  many 
jars  she  has  available,  secure  now  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  rubbers,  determine  the 
condition  of  the  tops  of  her  Mason  jars 
and  order  new  ones  If  necessary.  Odd 
sizes  of  jars  and  wide  mouthed  bottles 
may  be  i)sed  for  jellies,  jams  and  pre- 
serves. 

Furthermore,  every  homemaker  should 
estimate  at  once  the  number  of  jars  she 
will  use  for  fruit  and  for  vegetables — 
what  fruits  and  vegetables  shall  be  dried 
or  canned.  She  should  remember  to  plan 
for  the  foods  that  have  the  proper  food 
value  and  that  meet  the  body  needs  in 
food  requirements, 

A  minimum  amount  of  pickles  should 
be  preserved  and  crocks  or  similar  ves- 
sels should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose. 
The  food  value  of  pickles  Is  not  high,  and 
they  are  rather  indigestible.  Only 
enough  should  be  put  up  to  provide  for 
a  little  variety  and  an  occasional  relish. 

Those  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
lend  themselves  to  drying  should  be  es- 
pecially considered. 


Four-In-One 

The  latest  mid  niMt  useful  <tevic«  (or  cshdIdk 
liy  till*  hut  water  btith  n<etlio<1.  It  mna  fruits, 
veuet*'''*"".  preitervfs  fruit  jiii(>«.  catsup,  etc. 

Vou  can  stesiii  meats,  veveiatlt^  snil  |)u<ldlnKS 
with  It  to  iHTfectiuD.  In  fact  it  will  ooolc  your 
(llnufr  complete. 

Ah  a  nterillr.er  it  is  unexcelled.  It  fits  Into  an 
ordinary  w.  eh  boiler,  no  extra  eqiilpiuent  re- 
quired, rresent  prlt>e,  |3.50.  Kxpret*  or  parcel 
poet  extra. 

Sand /or  B  >oklet  containing  canning 
and  cooking  hinla 

MRS.  HERMINE  BAEHR 
29  Garrison  Lane  Baltimore,  M<i. 


Delivandv^uFREE 


Your  eboica  of  44  s«ylaa«  flotatf 

and  siies  in  tb*  famous  Has  of 

**IIANaKfr*  bicrclss.    shotrn  la 

full  color  in  tlto  biynew  Prso  Cala- 

loK.    We  pay  all  ths  freigbt  ebarcsa 

f  rum  Chicaso  to  yout  town. 

30  Days  Frta  Trial  ^^r^ 

'  bicycle  yoa  sslect.  actual  ridinc  tost 

'  in  your  osm  town  for  a  fall  moath. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  set  our  yrsaf 

•lew  (rial  off'*r  and    low    Fa^ory- 

Dir«ct>To.Rid«r  terns*  and  pricos. 

TIRF^  LAMPS.  HORNS.  p«lab. 

i  •UliW  sini^b*  wh*«»»l«  »ir>.l  r^ffsir 

parts  for  all  makasof  bicycles  at 


f  osaal  priess.    No  one  dss  ( 
ofTor  sach  ealoss  and  soch  1 1 1  las. 
JVftfer      W(  Mil  W  aaXO  no  MMNCV  bat  wrf te  tolv 

^?^-\sJliCllll  CYCLE    CnMFANV 


Kill  All  Flies!  "^v 


PlacMl  anywhere, Daisy  Fly  KMIer  attracts  and  lUlkall 
Neat,  risen,  omamsatal.  eoeTeaient,  aad  cheap. 

LmusU IMa 

rawtaJTraa't  laUIae 

rt»p  •rmw.mVl  

waartkli 
•aacUT* 

Daisy  Fly  KIII«r 

MAHOLD  ftOHBIISt  IM  Baikal*  Ava^Srsoklya.n.T. 


tip  9T»w:  vfll  Ba4  aeM  ie 
■Jiy.yirtaiBS.  0«yi 


ao  Pnvs  Trial  of  the  ••F..\.SY" 
Viirmini  \\'a«her  tnkt's  you 
away  from  wa«liboarM  drudu- 
erv  forever.  Try  It  now 
before  the  heavy  waBhliiK 
drntra  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  ia»K)rJou«  proceKH.  .^ee  how 
It  seems  to  huve  the  WHHhluK 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

8100  E.WaUr  St.,  Syiacasa.  N.  Y. 


III     IIKIII«\    lap.  •nr  qua"!**/       S*n4  tt  ptir»  h^ 


Protect  l/ou/Farm  BuJ/dwgf 


Uft-fimt  ProttcHiii  From  Tblivw  for  $2  WITT 

Burglar 


W77T  ALARM  MFC. 


Kariuers  everywhere  apprtvl.-jte  ami  UHe  the  Witt 
Runclar  Alarm,  tbe  onlv  fl  automatic  alarm  made 
for  homes,  barns,  stahles.  chiokeii  coijis  or  out- 
butldinpi.  Can  >«  easi It  attar he<l  la  child  cnn  do  It) 
to  doom  or  windows.  Whether  open  or  shut,  slight- 
est dl8tiiriiai>.-e  warns  you  Immediately.  Send  |3 
or  write  for  free  folder. 
#■■»  ■»»>■»    da  poM  t»mml  «a  W  (*«  at^m*  <n  po«M'  tmra  f    WriU 

CO.,  13 16 -A  Fifth  Av.,  Pittabargh,  Pa. 


>Janiv 


Every  American  Citizen 

Should  Show  His  Colors! 

Patriotism    counts    these    days   and    every  home 
should  display  the  flag.    We  are  fortunate  in 
having  setnired  a  limited  supply  of  beautiful 
.American  flags  3x5  feet  in  size,  made  of  spe- 
cially prepared  soft  bunting.  The  stripes 
are  sewed   with  double  thread.     The 
colors  are  weather,  sun  and  moth  proof. 
It  is  a  flag  we  absolutely  guarantee. 

We  will  sead  free  (HstpaM)— while 
tkey  last— Me  of  these  haidstae 
flags  to  aay  oae  who  will  sead  bs  three 
■ew  1-year  sibscriptioisat  SOe.  eacha 

Considtring  tbt  prtsent  scardty  »nd  vtry  MfO 
price  of  Hags  this  is  a   CREMT  B^RGAIM. 

The  Practical  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  V321,  PhiUdelphU,  Pa. 
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The  Editor's  Book  Review 


B«l9w  are  comments  on  some  of  the  more  recent 
books  which  have  come  to  the  editor's  desk  from  their 
publiaheni.  The  moileni  farmer  is  a  reading  farmer 
of  course,  and  like  other  huslnoKa  men  we  believe  our 
faru^ers  are  building  up  libraries  by  tlie  occasioual  pur- 
chase of  l>o(>ks  on  farm  subjects  in  which  they  are 
interested;  in  no  other  way  can  a  farmer  improve  so 
rapidly  or  substantially  in  his  chosen  calling  as  by 
reading  the  best  In  farm  papers  and  Iraoks  and  pre- 
serving for  reference  th«  written  accounts  of  the 
experiences  of  others. 

For  our  readers  convenience,  we  wUl  be  pleased  to 
furnish  at  the  publishers  prices  any  of  tlie  books 
reviewed  l^eiow,  or  any  other  obtainable  books  on 
farminK.  Further,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  suggestions 
regarding  books  on  any  given  farm  subject  on  receipt 
of  request  with  stamp  for  reply.— The  Editor. 


Vbqetable  Growing,  by  Jesse  George  Royle, 
Associate  I'rofessor  of  Horticulture,  Turdue 
University.  (Lea  A  Feblger,  Phlladelpliia. 
350   pages,    154    iHustrations,    $2.25   net.) 

In  answer  to  the  call  for  increased 
food  production  for  the  home  table  and 
market,  farmers,  big  and  little,  many 
of  whom  have  not  given  this  department 
of  farming  much  attention  heretofore, 
are  turning  to  gardening  in  earnest  this 
season.  Here  is  a  book  calculated  to 
be  of  unusual  value  to  any  one  seeking 
concise  and  yet  very  complete  informa- 
tion on  any  line  of  vegetable  growing. 
This  volume  is  written  with  the  double 
object  of  helping  those  who  seek  to  pro- 
duce a  supply  of  vegetables  for  the 
home  table  only  and  those  who  take  up 
vegetable  crops  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Starting  with  the  locating  and  planning 
of  the  garden  it  takes  up  the  seed  sup- 
ply, the  tools,  planting,  cultivation,  etc., 
in  a  most  thorough  and  interesting 
manner. 


GUAPK.S  OP  Wrath,  by  Boyd  Cable.  ($1.50 
net.) 

A  most  astonishing  and  absorbingly 
interesting  book  covering  the  experience 
of  a  British  soldier  during  twenty-four 
hours  of  action  at  the  front  in  France. 
It  is  the  most  intimate  glimpse  we  have 
been  given  of  the  feelings  and  deeds  of 
the  common  soldier  in  the  midst  of  this 
the  greatest  war  in  the  world's  history. 
No  one  can  lay  this  book  down  without 
the  feeling  that  he  Las  obtained  a  new 
insight  into  the  reality  of  war. 


In  thr  Claws  or  thh  Gbrman  Eaqlb,  by 
Albert  Kbys  Williams.     ($1.50  net.) 

A  sketchy  account  of  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  newspaper  man  at  the 
front  in  Belgium  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  The  writer  tries  to^be  impartial 
and  tells  of  incidents  and  events  just  as 
he  saw  them.     Very  readable. 


Thh  Call  of  the  Rkpublic,  by  C«l.  Jen- 
nings C.  Wise.     ($1  net.) 

An  argument  in  favor  of  universal 
military  training  for  this  country  '6  the 
only  safe  solution  for  our  present  un- 
prepared condition.  The  author  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, and  has  long  been  connected  with 
that  institution  in  various  capacities. 
There  is  an  introduction  by  General 
Leonard  Wood. 


Elementary  Agriculture,  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Grim,  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School, 
Kutztown,  Va.  (AUyn  &  liacon.  New  York. 
CopiuUMiy    lUutilraled,    $1.25   net.) 

In  this  volume  the  author  aims  to 
make  country  boys  and  girls  love  farm 
life,  not  only  because  this  life  is  worthy 
and  wholesome,  but  because  farming,  if 
directed  by  a  trained  mind,  is  a  most 
interesting  and  profitable  flailing.  It  is 
broader  in  its  scope  than  most  books 
of  this  character  designed  as  textbooks 
for  high  school  and  early  college  use,  in 
that  it  goes  into  the  social  aspect  of 
farm  life  and  aims  to  correlatfe  with 
farm  life  such  related  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  history,  literature,  geog- 
raphy and  the  sciences  generally.  This 
is  a  good  book  for  any  farm  father  or 
mother  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their 
children,  as  well  as  a  valuable  textbook. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Some  Road  Building  Ideas 

(Concluded  from  page  213) 

Electric  blasting  caps  are  fitted  with 
two  copper  wires.  They  usually  come  in 
4  and  6-foot  lengths.  The  ends  of  these 
wires  running  from  hole  to  hole  must  be 
connected.  If  they  are  too  short  to  reach 
a  piece  of  connecting  wire,  also  of  cop- 
per and  proper  length,  is  used  to  make 
the  connections  between  them. 

The  wire  leading  to  the  blasting  ma- 
chine is  a  heavy  insulated  wire.  It  is 
duplex;  that  is,  two  pieces  bound  to- 
gether by  the  insullation.  It  is  advisa- 
ble to  have  the  connecting  ends  of  the 


wires  bright  and  clean  so  as  to  get  first- 
class  contact.  The  ends  of  the  cap  wires 
are  connected  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
duplex  leading  wire  which  runs  to  the 
blasting  machine  about  250  feet  distant. 
The  leading  wire  should  not  be  connect- 
ed  to  the  blasting  machine,  however,  uu. 
til  the  blaster  is  ready  to  fire. 

This  method  of  blasting  gave  us  a 
nice  large  ditch  about  3  feet  deep  and 
nearly  6  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  ditch 
when  finished  was  270  feet  long  and  but 
55  pounds  of  dynamite  and  110  electric 
blasting  caps  were  used  in  making  it. 
The  total  cost  was  $16.56. 

Maryland. 


Pboductivh  Dairying,  by  R.  M.  Wasl^burn. 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  University  of 
Minnesota.  (J.  B.  Linpincott  Co..  Philadel- 
phia. 432  pages,  131  illustrations,  $1.75 
net.) 

This  is  the  latest  volume  of  Lippin- 
cott'8  well-know  Farm  Manual  series, 
the  earlier  volumes  of  which  series  are 
already  in  the  iiands  of  many  of  our 
readers.  This  volume  covers  dal-*y 
breeds,  the  care  and  management  of 
dairy  cows,  winter  feeding,  handling  of 
milk  and  all  of  the  aspects  of  dairying 
and  the  marketing  of  milk.  Professor 
Washburn  is  a  well  known  authority 
and  this  volume  will  prove  valuable, 
either  to  the  professional  dairyman  or 
the  farmer  who  keeps  a  few  dairy  cows 
and  wants  to  know  how  to  increase  their 
productiveness. 


HnllliiK  OatM  and  Trentlnir  Apple 
Jnioe. — W.  W.,  New  York,  asks  us;  "1.  How 
can  the  husks  lie  taken  off  oats  on  the  farm 
so  the  grain  can  be  ground  for  family  use  to 
make  oat  mealV  I  thought  soaking  them  In 
warm  water  or  steaming  them  and  then 
slightlv  roasting  them  in  an  oven  might  do 
the  trick.  2.  How  is  sweet  apple  juice  recti- 
fied with  flsh  sounds?  When  Is  It  put  In  the 
juice,  before  or  after  It  has  worked?  How 
are  the  fish  sounds  prepared?  How  much  is 
put  in  a  50-gallon  barrel?  Will  It  keep  well 
If  racked  off,  put  Into  a  clean  barrel  and 
filled  to  bung-hole?     Can   It  be  bottled?" 

1.  Oats  are  hulled  by  special  machin- 
ery and  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  small 
scale.  2.  The  only  use  of  dried  fish 
sounds  in  the  apple  juice  would  be  to 
cause  solid  particles  to  settle.  If  the 
juice  is  properly  filtered  there  will  be 
no  need  for  the  sounds.  Th6  Juice  of 
any  fruit  is  sterilized  by  heat  before  the 
fermentation  begins.  The  juice  is  heat- 
ed to  about  180  and  sealed  in  sterilised 
bottles.  You  could  ;iot  keep  the  juice 
sweet  in  barrels,  as  there  will  be  more  or 
less  air  get  in  and  start  fermentation. 
The  juice  can  be  made  effervescent  by 
injecting  carbonic  acid  gas.    W.  F.  M. 


Tub  Standard  Encyclopbdia  or  Hobti- 
ct'LTURH,  F^dlted  by  Prof.  L.  H.  KalieT.  ( Mac- 
mlllan  Co.,  New  \ork,  six  volumes,  $.10,  sold 
bj  subscription  only,  now  complete.) 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  this 
valuable    encyclopedia    as    its    volumes 
have  come  from  press.    The  work  is  now 
complete  in  six  volumes  and  as  the  last 
volume   has   but   recently   come   to   our 
desk  we  cannot  refrain  from  again  com- 
menting on  the  completeness  and  high 
value  of  this  publication  and  expresRlng 
the  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
find    a    place    for   it   in   their    farming 
libraries.     No  finer  reference  work  on 
any  branch  of  agricultural  science  has 
been  issued  than  this.    Professor  Bailey, 
himself  a  most  capable  writer  on  a  broad 
range     of     agricultural     subjects,     has 
called  to  his  assistance  foremost  authori- 
ties   In    every    department    of    horticul- 
ture, and  the  result  is  an  encyclopedia 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
Information  on   almost  any  conroivable 
subject   in    this   line.       The   publishers 
have  handled  the  work  admirably — It  is 
beautifully  printed,  very  handsomely  il- 
lustrated  and   sulMtantially   bound. 
•      •      •      •      • 

While  this  column  Is  devoted  for  the 
most  part  to  reviews  of  books  on  strict- 
ly agricultural  subjects,  it  is  our  pleas- 
ure to  mention  several  timely  books 
concerning  the  great  war,  which  have 
come  to  our  desk  from  the  publisher. 
B.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York. 


Sweet  Twlat  Tobacco. — D.  K.  J.,  West 
Virginia,  wants  to  know  a  good  receipt  for 
making  sweet  twist  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  should  be  well  cured  and 
sweated  before  manufacturing  it  into 
sweet  twist.  It  should  be  in  good  condl. 
tion  so  far  as  moisture  Is  concerned,  in 
order  to  be  pliable  and  easily  handled. 
The  main  rib  of  the  leaves  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  leaves  then  padded  and 
twisted  into  the  usual  shape  of  this  kind 
of  tobacco. 

A  mixture  is  usually  made  of  mo- 
lasses and  honey  which  is  thinned 
somewhat  with  water.  The  twists  of 
tobacco  are  dipped  into  this  solution  and 
become  pretty  well  saturated.  The  dip- 
ping process  is  repeated  several  times 
if  the  tobacco  is  to  hare  a  sweet  fiavor. 
The  dipped  twists  are  then  packed  into 
a  tight  box,  or  sometimee  a  keg,  and 
pressed  together  very  tightly.  Some- 
times pulverized  licorice  is  dusted  over 
the  hands  as  the  twists  are  packed  in 
the  container,  and  either  brandy  or  whis- 
key may  also  be  sprinkled  on.  The 
tobacco  should  be  kept  under  pressure 
for  some  time  and  then  it  will  be  ready 
to  chew.  E.  K.  Hibsuman. 

Abont  Millet R.  C.  McW..  Pennsyl- 
vania, asks  us:  "\Mien  Is  the  best  time  to 
How  millet?  How  much  seed  per  acre,  soil 
preparation,  and  feeding  value  as  roughage?" 

Millet  is  a  warm  weather  crop  and 
should  not  be  sown  until  the  ground  is 

warm.  It  can  be  sown  as  late  as  60  to 
70  days  before  the  date  of  the  first  kill- 
ing frost.  From  25  to  30  pounds  of  seed 
(about  2  pecks)  should  be  used.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  little  too  much  seed 
rather  than  not  enough,  as  it  will  crowd 
out  the  weeds  and  not  allow  the  stalks 
to  become  too  coarse.  Millet  seed  is 
small  and  succeeds  best  in  a  carefully 
prepared  seedbed.  It  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  but  a  rich,  loose  loamy  soil 
is  best.  Can  be  successfully  grown  on 
sod  ground  plowed  after  harvest.  As  a 
roughage  it  is  about  equal  to  timothy 
hay.  but  a  continuous  use  of  It  is  not 
good  for  hora#a.  T.  H.  Wi-» 
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DOUBLE  SERVICE 

Not  only  brilliant  inexpensive  light  for  your  howue 
and  barn§  ^  but  gaa  fuel  for  your  kitchen  aa  well 

You  simply  fill  the  COLT  generator  with  Carbide  and 
water — then,  without  attention,  it  furnishes  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful  light  for  your  house  and  bams — and 
gas  fuel  to  your  kitchen.  For  eighteen  vears  we  have 
been  building — improving  and  marketing  COLT  PLANTS 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers.        * 

Tb«  reputation  built  by  aH  of  these  plants  now  serving  thousands  of 
cotmtry  homes  in  this  district  is  otu:  biggest  asset,  a  reputation  for  depend* 
Able,  efficient  service  (without  repair  expense). 

Good  Ufht  and  gaa  cooldng  fuel  are  two  convonioaeoa 
wiiiGh  mwmrj    dty    home    has    fouad    iadi»p»n— bla. 
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Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

bas  made  both  conveniences  easily  available  and  India* 
pensable  to  the  country  home: 
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X  B.  Colt  Company,  42nd 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On   Spreaders —  Tractors  —  Engines  — Separators 


Find  out  and  aatiafyyoandfbofwmu^Zoa  can  ••«•  far.      ^ 

menta  direct  |rom  Qallowaf— the  maker.^  This  direct  deaUng  to  actually  buying  at 
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— Spreaden,  Tractora,  Enainca.  Separaton 
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tteeitrsmooeygoea— the  money  you  save  by  dealing  direct  with  tiia 

Writsfdr  MyFr««  BookThat  K««|istli«  Pric^sDowri 

M  bart^ia  book  crer  puMliail.  aad  wiD  ■■*•  wif  Ihmw  MMdt  tkMMadi  aad  tkowiedi  li 
delUfs.  Write** lev dM book lodar.  ApoMdwiUde.  LrtMabookboyowboyiaf  goM* 
aad  HTO  yo«  tno  tofSOeoayoafwwaMrpwdtaMa.    DMTt  bMa«ik  Doat  vM  K  ol  —  b«l 

■diMifbl  Iw  av  kit  ■MMT-MTtnc  book.  Adraatogwos  ^ 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 

or  narrow  tlret.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  anyj 

rtinnlne  gear.    Wagon  parts  of  all  Idoda.    Write 

today  for  free  catalog  11  histrated  in  colors. 
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ical  Farm* 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 


Dairying  in  the  Old  Dominion 


M.  T.  MAHONBY 


Virginia  offers  many  opportunities  to 
the  prospective  dairyman.  Some  of 
these  are,  viz.,  good  markets,  an  ever 
increasing  demand  for  dairy  products, 
hatter  prices  than  the  average  dairyman 
receives  In  the  North  and  West,  splendid 
railroad  facilities,  long  grazing  seasons 
and  often  cheap  farms  or  soil  which  re 
gponds  readily  to  good  treatment.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  beef  raising  as  a 
means  of  support.  We  have  tried  both. 
We  raised  large  steers  for  years,  but 
gradually  drifted  into  the  dairy  business, 
and  have  discovered  the  latter  pays  us 
])etter,  as  It  brings  in  a  monthly  income, 
Avhich  cannot  be  said  of  beef  raising  or 
many  other  Jines  of  farming.  Then 
vhen  a  cow  ceases  to  be  a  good  milker 
we  can  readily  dispose  of  our  big,  fat 
Holsteins  at  beef  prices.  To  begin  with 
we  had  about  16  very  good  general  pur- 
pose cows.  These  were  a  mixture  of 
Jersey  grades,  Holstein  grades  and  native 
cows  or  Durhams. 

Our  next  step  was  to  purchase  a  pure- 
lired  sire  and  then  we  began  weighing 
our  milk  night  and  morning  and  testing 
once  a  month  to  ascertain  the  per  cent, 
of  butter  fat,  which  proved  to  be  very 
interesting  work.  We  soon  discovered 
which  cows  were  making  good,  and  the 
heifer  calves  were  kept  from  the  best 
cows.  A  separator  was  purchased  and 
we  began  shipping  cream.  Whenever  a 
good  cow  could  be  bought  we  added  her 
to  the  herd,  so  by  the  time  our  30-cow 
Kirn  was  completed  we  had  26  cows. 

Our  dairy  barn  and  milk  house  were 
Vullt  according  to  the  most  modern 
plans.  The  many  conveniences  these 
contain  aids  wonderfully  in  eliminating 
much  hard  work  in  connection  with 
this  industry,  though  we  failed  to  In- 
f\\i(ie  a  mow  in  our  barn  to  store  straw, 
hay,  etc.  We  were  saving  In  cost  at  the 
time,  yet  considering  the  labor  and  time 
saved  in  a  year  by  having  our  bedding 
and  hay  close,  the  cost  would  have  been 
email  in  comparison.  We  shipped  cream 
for  two  years;  our  cream  checks  usually 
averaged  about  |200  a  month.  Soon  we 
added  four  pure-bred  Holstein  cows  as 
a  foundation  for  our  future  pure^bred 
herd.  A  number  of  male  calves  have 
been  sold  from  these  at  good  prices. 
There  Is  a  great  demand  for  pure-bred 
live  stock  in  the  South.  Now  we  have 
11  pure-bred  females  on  the  place. 

We  have  shipped  milk  for  the  past 
two  years.  For  1916  our  milk  checks 
averaged  $475  a  month.  The  manure 
made  from  our  dairy  Is  another  Import- 
ant factor  in  connection  with  this  work ; 
last  year  we  hauled  out  400  loads.  When 
engaged  in  beef  raising  we  averaged 
200  loads  a  year.  I  can  safely  say  our 
crops  huve  doubled  in  yield  since  we  be- 
gan dairying.  We  have  a  15-acre  field 
of  alfalfa  at  present  and  aim  to  rals^ 
AM  feeds  except  cotton  seed  ineal  and 
t)ran. 

Our  calves  are  given  whole  milk  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  then  a  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  skim  milk  for  whole  milk  is 
hegiin;  we  never  make  this  change  sud- 
denly. When  two  or  three  weeks  old 
they  are  given  all  the  good,  clean  bay 
tbejr  wiU  eat.    Tbto  rotijgh  feed  help*  to 


develop  the  feeding  capacity  so  essential 
in  good  cows.  In  handling  our  cows  we 
have  found  kind  treatment,  comfortable 
quarters  and  regular  hours  add  a  whole 
lot* to  the  profit.  One  hour  Is  spent 
brushing  the  cows  and  washing  their 
udders  before  milking;  covered  pails 
are  used  to  milk  in. 

The  amount  of  grain  to  feed  each  cow 
is  a  matter  for  the  feeder  himself  to  de- 
cide on,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  cow  to  convert  her  food 
into  milk,  and  then  the  price  of  milk 
must  be  considered.  We  obtain  a  good 
price  for  our  milk,  so  aim  to  feed  well 
and  study  the  individuality  of  the  cow 
instead  of  following  a  certain  rule. 
Silage,  with  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and 
com  stover,  furniBh  the  roughage.  Our 
grain  ration  is  composed  of  four  parts 
of  corn  and  cob  meal  plus  two  parts  of 
cctton  seed  meal  plus  one  part  of  wheat 


ford,  of  Sternny,  England,  in  the  fall  of 
1885,  who  entered  the  port  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  with  50  ewes  and  6  rams.  Mr. 
Burleigh,  of  Vermont,  purchased  a  part 
of  the  first  importation,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  cre<llt  of  owning  the  first  Dorset 
sheep  ever  brought  to  the  United  States. 
M.  M.  Small.  Cooperstown,  Pa.,  J.  M. 
Ham,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  and  S. 
B.  Griffin,  Canton,  Pa.,  were  among  the 
first  owners  of  Dorset  sheep  in  the 
United  States,  having  purchased  as  early 
as  1887.  September  13,  1889,  T.  S. 
Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  made  an  im- 
portation from  the  fiock  of  Henry  Mayo. 
In  1890  and  1891  quite  a  number  of  im- 
portations were  made  and  the  breed  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  shepherds 
and  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  there  were 
known  to  be  88  fiocks  of  pure-bred 
Dorsets  in  this  country  distributed  over 
sixteen  states.  On  March  31,  1891,  a 
meeting  of  the  breeders  was  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Dorset  Horn 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association  of  America 


A  Sanitary  WaUr  Foanlain  for  thm  Hogm  i»  Ap^aeiatoJ  and  WmO  PmU  For 


bran.  All  the  silage  that  each  cow  will 
clean  up  Is  fed  along  with  an  average  of 
10  pounds  of  hay  per  day.  Usually  one 
pound  of  grain  to  every  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  Is  a  safe  rule  to  follow. 


Dorset  Horn  Sheep. 

M.  A.  COOPER. 

The  Introduction  of  a  new  breed  of 
sheep  Into  a  country  becomes  an  event 
of  considerable  interest  as  the  popularity 
of  the  special  family  spreads  throughout 
a  large  area.  An  Interest  Is  also  awak- 
ened in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
every  event  appertaining  to  their  intro- 
duction and  early  history  Is  sought  after 
and  read  with  a  zest  akin  to  that  taken 
In  local  events  of  lees  magnitude.  The 
bringing  to  notice  of  a  new  family  of 
sheep  in  a  country  as  diversified  in  Its 
adaptability  to  the  production  of  wool 
and  mutton  as  the  United  States,  r>ust 
become  a  matter  of  Interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  sheep  husbandry,  as  well  as  an 
Incident  In  the  general  history  of  a 
country,  that  should  be  preserved  for  the 
information  of  those  who,  in  after  years, 
may  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
introduction. 

Dorset  Horn  sheep  were  first  Intro- 
dnced  Into  Aineiica  by  B.  and  ▲.  Stan- 


was  organized.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  organization  1035  certificates  were 
Issued  and  38  breeders  were  admitted  to 
membership.  The  membership  of  the 
Association  for  the  past  twenty-six  years 
has  been  largely  confined  to  the  New 
England  and   Middle  States. 

Dorset  Horn  sheep  lead  all  other  old 
and  Improved  breeds  of  English  sheep 
in  many  respects.  First,  they  are  an 
old  and  well  established  breed;  second, 
they  have  been  so  bred  that  ewes  may 
be  lined  at  any  time,  thus  securing 
lambs  at  the  season  beet  suited  to  the 
pleasure  or  profits  of  individual  breed- 
ers; third,  they  thrive  in  cold  or  tem- 
perate climates;  fourth,  they  will  pro- 
duce more  twin  lambs,  and  more  wool 
of  fine  quality  than  any  other  breed  of 
mutton  sheep.  Lambs  may  be  produced 
for  market  In  December.  January,  or 
later,  which,  at  from  eight  to  ten  weeks 
old.  will  weigh  from  50  to  75  poundH. 
No  farming  can  bo  more  profitable  than 
this  at  the  present  price  of  lambs  in 
market 

Penntylvania. 

To  increase  the  efllciency  of  labor  on 
the  farm  more  and  larger  horses  In  a 
team  Is  one  way.  A  little  thought  will 
show  ways  to  hook  two  light  to«l8  to- 
gether for  use  of  one  man. 


Cheap  Sheep  Fences. 

J.  T.  BABTLETT. 

The  old-fashioned  sheep  fence  In  New 
England  Is  of  brush — sometimes  brush 
on  wall — and  is  high.  The  new-fashioned 
sheep  fence  is  the  dog-proof,  woven  wira 
kind.  Using  either  of  these  styles,  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  is  such  that 
ii  deters  many  from  taking  up  sheep, 
which  offer  very  attractive  profit  possl' 
hilities  at  present  For  this  reason  in* 
terest  attaches  to  the  practical,  cheap 
but  efficient  ways  in  which  three  New 
England  farmers  handled  the  fence  prob- 
lem when  starting  with  sheep  last  season. 

Farmer  No.  1  is  a  dairyman,  and  pas* 
tures  his  cattle  on  several  hundred  acres, 
using  a  barbed  wire  fence  of  five  strands. 
He  turned  his  flock  of  50  sheep  in  with 
the  cattle.  The  sheep  never  got  out. 
were  not  troubled  by  dogs  and  thrived. 

Farmer  No.  2  had  a  long,  narrow  pas- 
ture. On  one  long  side  of  it  was  a  river 
and  on  the  other  a  railroad.  The  rail- 
road ran  a  woven  wire  fence  alcng  its 
right  of  way.  Seeing  his  opportunity, 
the  farmer  put  in  woven  wire  at  the  two 
short  ends,  and  had  a  good,  tight  sheep 
pasture  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Farmer  No.  3  pastures  sheep  In  an  or. 
chard,  around  which  runs  a  stone  wall. 
Placing  fence  posts  inside  the  wall,  he 
ran  two  strands  of  wire  above  the  wall 
level  and  one  strand  below  it  This 
fence  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  ths 
cost  he  could  easily  afford. 

A  number  of  factors  enter  into  the 
choice  of  a  sheep  fence,  such  as  the 
amount  of  capital  one  has.  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  pastureage.  the  amount 
of  dog  risk,  and  existing,  helps  like  stone 
walls.  Considered  apart  from  cost,  woven 
wire,  of  course,  makes  the  best  fence, 
and  in  communities  where  dogs  are 
numerous  it  Is  well  nigh  indispensable. 
In  quite  a  percentage  of  our  farming 
towns,  however,  there  are  no  dangerous 
dogs,  and  where  this  is  the  case  thrift 
and  ingenuity  will  offset  lack  of  capital. 
Farmers  No.  1  and  No.  3  mentioned 
above  did  not  have  to  consider  doga  in 
making  plans.  Their  experience  with 
sheep  has  encouraged  them  greatly,  and 
they  mean  to  increase  their  fiocks  as  rap- 
idly as  they  can. 

yew  Hampshire. 


Hogs  on  Pasture  Require  Some 
Grain 

Hogs  on  pasture  require  grain  for 
greatest  profits  In  pork  production,  but 
a  full  feed-  is  not  economical  when  pas- 
ture Is  plentiful  and  grain  high  priced. 
When  corn  alone  is  fed  a  limited  ration  is 
considerably  cheaper  because  the  forage 
crop  takes  the  place  of  much  of  the 
grain. 

Hogs  fed  all  the  grain  they  would  eat 
made  more  rapid  but  less  economical 
Kains  in  feeding  tests  at  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural E?xperiment  Station.  They  can 
hi  marketed  sooner,  however,  which 
often  is  an  advantage  to  farmers. 

Some  protein  feed,  such  as  tankage  or 
skimmilk.  is  recommended  to  be  fed  In 
small  quantity  along  with  com  and  pas- 
ture to  pigs  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds.  Pork  production  Is  usually  too 
«a#enslve  when  such  feeds  are  given  to 
iMve  bofs,  especially  if  they  are  on  sock 
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The  Easton-Allentotvn  Contrttt  Road  in  Pennsylvania  givet  farmer t  livint 


me  naiion-yi HenioTun  uoncrvrr  i\aaa  in  jrenntyivanta  gtvet  farmers  living 

near  it  a  road  that  is  serviceable  at  all  times.    Built  by  the  State  Highivav 

Department,   fVilliam  D.  Uhler,  Chief  Engineer,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

What  a  Concrete  Road  Will  Do  For  You 

YOU  know  how  strong  and  lasting  concrete  is  for  barn 
floors,  silos  and  bridges.    It's  just  as  good  for  roads. 
It  gives  permanent  service.    Remember  these  points: 


1.  A  concrete  road  brings  your 
farm  nearer  to  market  and  adds 
dollars  to  profits.  And  this  applies 
not  only  to  farms  on  the  concrete 
road  but  to  every  neighboring  farm. 

2.  Over  a  concrete  road  you  can 
haul  four  times  the  load  that  you 
can  over  dirt  roads  out  of  repair. 
You  can  do  your  hauling  in  wet 
weather  and  your  farming  in  dry 
weather. 

3.  Wear  and  tear  on  horses,  har- 
ness and  wagons  is  very  much  less. 

4.  You  can  travel  faster;  start 
later;  get  home  earlier.  j 

5.  Your  family  can  drive  to  town 
any  day  in  the  year.  They  do  not 
have  to  stay  at  home  waiting  for  the 
roads  to  dry. 


6.  Your  children  can  go  to  school 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  when 
they  grow  up  they  will  be  content 
to  live  at  home. 

7.  Merchants  in  town  can  deliver 
goods  to  your  door. 

You  have  to  pay  a  road  tax  in 
your  township  or  county.  Why  not 
use  it  for  permanent  highways  in- 
stead of  for  repairs  on  imperma- 
nent roads. 

The  way  to  get  concrete  roads 
in  your  community  is  to  demand 
them.  See  that  a  continuous  sys- 
tem of  roads  is  built;  not  a  few 
stretches  scattered  about  here  and 
there.  Our  Bulletin  No.  136  is  full 
of  interesting  information.  Write 
for  a  free  copy. 
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SSSfejI.-^  "P\on  t  let  your 
W/Jif  ^fjy  LJ  cattle  suffer 

from  lame- 
ness,     scouring 
sore  udders  when 
Sloan's  Liniment 
will  give   rettei. 

Easily  applied 
It  qoicklj  peaetratea. 

Pannera  find  many  u»et  for 

Sloan's  Liniment.       At  all 

dealers.  25c.   50c.  $1.00   a 

bottle.  The  $1.00  bottle  con- 

udoa  aiz  timea  the  25c.  aUe. 
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Only  $2 

On*  Vear  to  Pay! 

"^  •wya  Mm  N«w  SiHtor-  __ 

ny  Jr.  N*.  a.  Lichtmiinintr 
•aay  «lauific.  «loa«  skiai- 

DOT  iMor.    Mm1«  alM  ta  Swt 

*  AUIAUON.DOVSR  CO.  <» 
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1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We   Bpeciallze    In    nothing   but   high- 

frade  used  cars,  1917,  1916,  1915  models, 
r  yon  want  an  auto,  one  as  good  as 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  wuiit  a 
dependable  car,  one  that  will  give  satis- 
faction and  service,  there  Is  really  only 
one  place  to  get  It,  and  that  is  n-om  us. 

Send  for  Our  Spring  1917 
Auto  Catalog  B 

It'a    tree,    full    of    auio    information, 

f>rlcea  on  every  car  we  have— whether 
t  Is  a -roadster,  llmonslne  touring  car, 
truck,  or  delivery  wagon.  Best  of  all, 
when  you  buy  from  us  you  save  at 
least  25  to  60%.  Should  you  desire  terms 
can  be  arranged  to  suit  pnrchaaers  on 
any  of  our  cars. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

203  N.  Broad  St 

PUladalpliia,  Pa. 
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Pleafle  mention  The  Practical  Parmer 
in  writing  adTertisers. 


rob  farmers 

$90,000^0001. 


Y<M  irc  hmac  mnnry  rrrry  d»f  jroa  mft«rt 

tpnr-V     youi     Mork     wub     SHOO  FLY. 

Caaraatfrd  lo  KkEI'  OFF  Am  and  maiiir 

AKh  in  beatinc  •or«*,  aHayinc 

Mrhinc  and  piT««ninc  tnlcctioa. 

Ba<«llm<  tor  rallt.  alas  Ike  and 

milri    in    poulinr    hooari.     UMd 

and   indori«d  nacc  IMS.     Coats 

k*a  ihMi  Kc  ptt  MNinal  pu  daf 

Shoo-Ftv^ 

^inULOfm  II  row  dtaUr' 
raa'l  Mpply  you  w«1l  icad  i«u«|>i 
•o  protect  •  cow*  30  daya;  alao^ 
tuti*  •prajm.  Namt  rsy. 
Spatial  trnna  to  afita. 

SlM*41yMff.C*. 
laaa  nma  t«*  u. 


pasture  as  alfalfa,  clover,  rape  or  soy 
beans,  all  of  which  are  high  in  protein. 
The  swine  department  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
conducted  feeding  experiments  during 
the  season  of  1916  with  market  pigs  on 
forage  crops.  The  figures  from  these  ex- 
periments show  that  in  order  to  produce 
a  200-pound  market  pig  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, 290  pounds  of  corn,  20  pounda  of 
wheat  middlings  and  12  pounds  of  tank- 
age would  produce  100  pounds  of  pork. 
Rape  pasture  required  slightly  less  feed 
for  100  pounda  of  gain.  After  the  pas- 
ture season  was  over  the  pigs  were  all 
fed  in  dry  lot  to  finish  out  the  weights. 
During  this  period,  without  the  aid  of 
forage  crops  the  same  pigs  required  447 
pounds  of  corn  and  30  pounds  of  tankage 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the 
economy  of  forage  crops  as  a  supplement 
to  grain  rations  for  market  pigs.  The 
self-feeder  supplied  all  grain  to  these 
ptgs. 


How  to  Produce  Clean  Milk 

The  way  to  produce  clean  milk,  accord- 
ing to  the  authorities  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, is  to  see  that  care  and  cleanli- 
ness enter  Into  every  operation  from  the 
cow  to  the  consumer.  With  warm 
weather  coming  and  the  present  need 
or  conserving  every  bit  of  our  food  sup- 
ply, the  dairymen  of  the  college  call  re- 
newed attention  to  the  wastes  which 
result  from  spoiled  milk.  It  too  often 
happens  that  during  the  summer  months 
the  milk  producer  may  have  two  or 
three  cans  of  milk  which  will  turn  sour 
afld  result  practically  in  the  loss  of  an 
entire  shipment.  This  is  especially  true 
If  the  milk  is  being  delivered  to  a  milk 
shipping  plant,  which  can  handle  only 
that  milk  which  Is  salable  In  the  open 
market.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
milk  producer  Is  scarcely  ever  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manufacture  the  soured  milk  into 
dairy  by-products,  and  about  the  only 
thing  which  can  be  done  with  it  Is  to 
feed  it  to  live  stock.  While  this  milk 
may  be  a  good  food  for  live  stock,  It  is 
at  the  same  time  an  expensive  one. 

Milk  sours  because  of  the  entrance  of 
bacteria.  These  bacteria  are  present 
nearly  everywhere,  as  on  dirty  utensils, 
on  the  body  of  the  cow,  in  the  dust  of 
the  air,  and  on  the  clothes  and  hands 
of  the  milker.  The  length  of  time  milk 
will  keep  before  souring  Is  Influenced 
by  the  number  of  bacteria  in  it.  If  one 
is  to  produce  clean  milk  It  is  necessary 
to  have  all  of  the  milk  utensils  dean 
and  as  free  as  possible  from  bacteria. 
The  palls,  cans,  strainers  and  other 
vessels  and  utensils  should  first  be 
rinsed  In  cold  or  luke-warm  water,  then 
washed  In  warm  water  to  which  has 
been  added  some  washing  powder  and 
finally  scalded  In  boiling  water.  Most 
bacteria  which  ordinarily  get  Info  milk 
arc  killed  by  water  which  is  near  the 
boiling  point.  After  scalding  these 
utensils  they  should  be  kept  In  a  clean 
place,  where  no  dust  can  settle  on  them, 
because  dust  particles  are  usually  load- 
ed with  bacteria. 

A  simple  and  inexpensive  method 
which  will  help  to  produce  clean  milk 
Is  the  use  of  a  small-top  or  covered  pail. 
There  are  many  types  reasonable  In 
price,  and  of  practical  value.  One  of 
these  pails  will  keep  out  of  milk  from 
50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  which 
ordinarily  get  Into  It  during  the  process 
of  milking. 

Another  precaution  is  to  wipe  the 
udder  and  flanks  of  the  cow  with  a 
damp  cloth  Just  before  milking.  The 
cloth  need  not  be  very  wet,  but  it  should 
have  enough  water  on  It  to  moisten  the 
hair  on  the  parts  wiped.  This  tends  to 
prevent  the  dust  and  dirt  from  falling 


from  the  body  of  the  cow  into  thf  pall 
during  milking.  The  stable  air 
should  be  as  quiet  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  time  that  milking  is  i^ 
progress.  Anything  which  stirs  up  a 
dust,  such  as  sweeping  the  stable  floor 
or  feeding  hay  or  grain  just  before  or 
during  milking,  is  likely  to  greatly  in- 
crease  the  number  of  bacteria  in  mUk. 
But  even  with  the  best  of  care  a  few 
bacteria  will  get  Into  milk.  Unless  it 
is  cooled  at  once  and  kept  cold,  these 
bacteria  will  multiply.  The  tempera- 
ture  should  be  as  low  as  possible  with- 
out freezing.  If  milk  Is  cooled  to  50  de- 
grees F.  and  not  allowed  to  rise  above 
that  temperature,  very  few  of  the  germi 
which  ordinarily  get  into  milk  will  in- 
crease. In  most  cases,  Ice  will  be  need- 
ed  for  the  proper  cooling  and  storing  of 
milk.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
cooling,  these  suggestions  are  compara- 
tively inexpensive  and  easy  according  to 
the  colleare,  and  yet  they  will  help  to 
produce  a  good  quality  of  milk,  and 
will  prevent  losses  In  one  of  our  main 
sources  of  food. 


Three  Carloads  of  Sheep 
Brought  East 

Within  the  last  few  days  three  car- 
loads of  Idaho  sheep  have  been  brought 
east  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Wool  and  Textile  Association.  One 
carload  went  to  farmers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, one  to  Virginia  and  •  one  to 
Pennsylvania.  Two  hundred  head  from 
the  latter  car  went  to  farmers  in  Lehigh 
county,  but  there  are  still  about  75  of 
this  carload  not  disposed  of.  Any  one 
wishing  to  purchase  some  of  these  good 
yearling  ewes  should  communicate  at 
once  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Bigelow,  147  S.  Front 
St.,  Philadelphia.  The  sheep  are  a  cross 
between  Cotswold  and  Hampshire  Pown, 
are  shorn  and  can  be  purchased  for 
about  $13.50  each. 

These  sheep  are  only  forerunners  of 
the  ones  which  are  to  come.  Representa- 
tives of  the  association  are  now  Inspect- 
ing a  lot  of  1800,  and  If  found  8uital)lo 
will  make  immediate  plans  to  bring 
them  east. 


Prepare  Now  to  Fit  Draft  Horses 

for  Show 
Draft  horses  that  are  to  be  shown  at 
the  county  fairs  need  some  extra  caro 
and  attention.  E.  H.  Hughes  of  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture,  offers  the 
following  suggestions  on  fltting  an'mals. 
To  show  at  an  advantage  horses  shouM 
be  in  good  condition,  well  mannered  and 
well  groomed.  Brood  mares  and  youn^ 
horses  on  pasture  should  be  fed  some 
grain  for  a  considerable  time  before  they 
are  shown.  The  rmount  of  grain  will 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  animal 
and  also  on  the  pasture.  Equal  parts 
of  corn  and  oats  have  been  found  to  bt' 
a  good  mixture  to  feed.  Stallions  and 
work  horses  that  are  to  be  shown  should 
be  fed  enough  grain  and  hay  to  put  them 
in  good  condition.  A  little  grass  or  green 
feed  of  some  kind  is  useful  as  a  condi- 
tioner and  as  an  appetizer. 

Draft  horses  are  shown  at  halter  ex 
cept  in  the  case  of  draft  pairs.  It  is 
good  form  to  show  mares  and  young 
horses  with  rope  halters.  Halters  made 
from  half-inch  rope  are  preferable  ex- 
cept for  foals,  when  halters  made  from 
three-eighths-inch  rope  are  more  In  keep- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Draft 
stallions  are  shown  with  heavy  bridles. 
Horses  should  be  taught  to  stand  and  to 
lead  before  they  are  brought  Into  the 
ring.  Most  horses  show  to  good  advan- 
tage when  stretched  slightly.  It  Is  ad- 
visable to  exercise  all  horses  to  be  shown 
for  considerable  time  before  the  show, 
both  at  the  walk  and  at  the  troL    Find 


a  level  strip  of  road  and  let  the  animal 
valk  and  trot  back  and  forth  over  a 
fpace  of  100  feet  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes each  day,  so  that  he  may  know  what 
is  expected  of  him  when  shown.  Always 
stand  a  horse  with  his  front  feet  on 
slightly  higher  ground   than   his  hind 

feet. 

It  is  important  that  horses  be  well 
jrroomed.  The  materials  usually  used 
for  grooming  are  curry  comb,  hair 
brush,  fiber  brush,  woolen  cloth  and 
damp  sawdust.  To  get  an  animal's  coat 
in  good  condition  the  comb  and  fiber 
brush,  followed  by  the  hair  brush, 
(should  be  used  every  day.  After  curry- 
ing, a  woolen  cloth  rubbed  over  the  coat 
gives  the  hair  a  gloss  and  also  takes  up 
liny  dust  that  may  be  deposited.  To  re- 
move dirt  from  the  hair  sawdust  which 
has  been  thoroughly  dampened  should 
be  rubbed  into  the  hair  and  then  brush- 
ed out  with  a  stiff  bristle  brush. 

The  mane  and  tail  should  be  combed 
daily.  Tangled  parts  should  first  be  sepa- 
rated with  the  fingers  as  a  comb  Is  likely 
to  pull  out  the  hair.  In  the  larger  shows 
the  manes  are  braided  and  the  tails  are 
tied  and  artificial  fiowers  are  usually  ap- 
j)ropriately  attached. 

The  attractiveness  of  an  animal  is 
often  enhanced  by  shoeing  with  heavy 
shoes,  by  well  oiled  hoofs  and  by  singe- 
ing the  long  hairs  about  the  jaws«  ears 
and  other  places  with  a  lighted  tallow 
candle. 


Pig  Pointers. 

Get  the  pigs  out  on  pasture  as  soon  as 
jjossible.  It  will  benefit  both  the  pigs 
.' nd  the  pasture,  provided  the  pigs  are 
taken  off  during  wet  weather. 

A  bushel  of  corn  fed  on  some  good 
jasture  is  worth  two  fed  In  a  dry  lot. 

Red  clover,  alfalfa,  rape,  soy  beans 
and  blue  grass  all  make  excellent  pas- 
ture for  pigs.  For  efficiency  they  rank 
in  the  order  given. 

Provide  some  shade  in  the  pasture  and 
some  shelter  from  bad  weather.  The 
I'igs  will  show  their  appreciation  in  in- 
creased returns. 

The  use  of  a  self-feeder  will  help  In 
the  labor  problem,  but  a  self-feeder  needs 
replenishing  just  the  same  as  the  feed 
tiin. 

Shell  the  corn  for  the  self-feeder  and 
have  a  separate  compartment  for  tank- 
age. If  the  pigs  are  pretty  small,  It  will 
be  advisable  to  provide  middlings  in 
iiddition. 

With  the  pigs  on  some  legume  pasture, 
little  tankage  or  middlings  is  necessary. 

Do  not  let  the  pigs  wean  themselves. 
Take  the  sow  away  from  the  pigs  when 
they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old 
and  give  her  next  litter  a  fair  start  in 
life. 

Take  the  sow  away  from  the  pigs  and 
i^ot  the  pigs  from  the  sow.  In  this  wav 
the  pigs  will  be  left  In  their  accustomed 
lot  and  will  be  less  likely  to  notice  the 
*  hange  in  their  living  conditions. 

Keep  the  pigs  growing,  for  each  day 
passed  without  some  gain  in  weight  is 
a. loss  to  the  feeder.  J.  W.  Wuichet, 
Ohio  College  of  Agriculture. 


Selecting  the  Stallion 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in  the 
breeding  of  live  stock  is  the  selection  of 
the  proper  sire,  say  the  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  influence  of  the  sire  is  pre- 
eminent because  he  directly  affects  a 
greater  number  of  offspring  than  does 
the  single  female.  There  can  be  no  im- 
provement or  grading  up  process  by  the 
vse  of  scrub  sires.  Horse  breeders 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
A  paying  proposition  simply  to  breed 
mares  to  any  stallion  that  may  be  avail- 


able. A  sound,  pure-bred  stallion  should 
be  used  if  the  best  results  are  to  l>e 
obtained. 

The  stallion  selected  should  conform 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  breed  and 
type  of  the  mares  that  are  to  be  bred. 
Stallions  of  pure  breeding  are,  by  virtue 
of  their  unmixed  ancestry,  possessed  of 
greater  prepotency  tlian  are  grades  or 
scrubs,  and  will  therefore  Invariably  Im- 
press their  offspring  with  their  breed 
characteristics  and  individual  merit. 

A  low  service  fee  is  too  often  the  de- 
ciding factor  with  many  farmers  and 
mare  owners  In  the  selection  of  a  sire. 
A  low  service  fee  ought  never  to  be  a 
temptation  but  rather  should  be  taken 
as  a  warning.  A  low  fee  is  usually  a 
sign  of  an  inferior  stallion.  Colts  from 
inferior  or  scrub  sires  will  sell  for  much 
less  than  those  sired  by  the  sound,  pure- 
bred stallion.  This  fact  Is  well  illustrat- 
ed by  facts  given  in  a  leaflet  issued  by 
the  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. 

In  this  leaflet  it  Is  stated  that  a  cer- 
tain farmer  had  for  sevral  years  been 
oreeding  his  mares  to  a  grade  stallion. 
He  finally  decided  to  patronize  a  pure- 
bred. Some  time  after  he  held  an  auc- 
tion sale.  Yearlings.  2-year-olds  and  3- 
year-olds,  all  by  the  grade  sire,  sold  for 
$37,  $55,  and  $76  a  head  respectively, 
while  weanlings  from  the  same  mares, 
sired  by  a  pure-bred  stallion,  averaged 
$101  each. 

The  time  to  begin  is  now.  All  inferior 
pure-bred  colts  and  all  grade  and  mon- 
grel colts  should  be  castrated.  Only  the 
best  mares  should  be  retained,  and  these 
bred  to  sound  pure-bred  sires.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  better  horses  is  to  arrange 
to  hold  a  fall  colt  show.  A  string  of 
promising  colts  will  afford  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  result  of  breeding  the  best, 
and  prove  a  splendid  advertisement  for 
the  community. 


The  Care  of  Sheep 

The  present  world  shortage  of  wool 
and  meat  should  be  an  incentive  to  give 
the  flock  of  sheep  extra  care  and  atten- 
tion during  the  present  year.  The  pas- 
ture should  be  arranged  for  the  greatest 
supply  of  feed.  The  lambs  that. are  to 
go  to  market  in  the  fall  should  produce 
the  maximum  amount  of  fleece  and 
meat  at  the  least  expenditure  of  money, 
is  the  opinion  held  by  the  authorities  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm 
enough,  the  entire  flock  of  sheep  should 
be  dipped  twice  at  an  Interval  of  two 
weeks.  Any  of  the  standard  disinfect- 
ants may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
treatment  will  rid  the  sheep  of  external 
parasites. 

The  flock  should  have  plenty  of  good 
pasture  during  the  entire  summer.  The 
Iambs  should  have  a  separate  feeding 
place  where  they  can  be  supplied  with 
a  small  amount  of  grain.  When  the 
Ismbs  are  weaned,  they  should  be  placed 
on  a  clean  pasture  where  no  sheep  have 
been  pastured  during  the  season,  or  on 
a  field  seeded  to  some  forage  crop.  Clean 
pasture  is  necessary  to  avoid  trouble 
with  internal  parasites. 

If  the  sheep  show  signs  of  becoming 
sluggish,  they  should  be  treated  for 
Etomach  worms.  The  gasoline  treatment 
is  the  simplest.  Keep  the  sheep  dff  feed 
for  twelve  hours.  Give  each  lamb  a  dose 
of  flve  ounces  of  cow's  milk,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  gasoline,  and  one  t;>ble- 
spoonful  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Double  the 
dose  for  mature  sheep.  The  treatment 
should  be  repeated  three  consecutive 
days. 

To  protect  the  sheep  from  dogs  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  barn,  shed  or  en- 
closure of  some  kind  at  nicht.     Even 
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NiW  Di  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THESE  are  the  days  when  you  are  getting  more  milk  in  the 
pail,  and  with  butter-fat  at  its  present  high  price  you  want  to 
be  dead  sure  that  you  are  getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  pail. 

You  certainly  can't  afford  to  feed  butter-fat  to  the  calves  and 
pigs  at  from  39  to  49  cents  a  pound. 

All  sorts  of  **claima "  are  made  for  various  cream  separators, 
but  what  you  are  looking  for  is  "proof." 

Here  is  the  most  convincing  kind  of  proof  thst  the  De  Laval  is 
the  cleanest  skimming  machine : 

Fifteen   years    ago    there    were    a    dozen    different    makes    of 
creamery  or  factory  separators  in  use. 

Today  the  creamerymen  and  large  milk  plants  the  world  over 
use  the  De  Laval  almost  exclusively.  In  fact.  It's  hard  to  find  a 
large  cream  producer  or  creamery  man  who  will  allow  any  separator 
other  than  a  De  Laval  in  bis  plant,  no 
matter  what  the  price. 

Why?  Because  they  have  found  that 
it  makes  a  difference  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  them  whether  a  De 
Laval  or  some  other  make  of  mschine  is 
used.  They  simply  can't  afford  to  use 
tmy  other  machine. 

This  is  proof  of  De  Laval  closer  skim- 
ming that  you  can't  afford  to  ignore. 
Even  if  you  don't  separate  as  much 
cream  as  the  creamcryman,  you  can't 
afford  to  waste  it  any  more  than  he  can. 

Your  local  De  Laval  aseat  will  be 
(lad  to  let  you  try  out  a  New  De  Laval 
on  your  own  place.  II  you  don't  know 
the  local  agent,  write  to  our  oeareat 
office  for  catalos  or  other  Informatioo. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  BroMlwsy.  New  York  29  E.  MMliaon  SL,  Ckicago 

80,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained. 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
rain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  bllttcr,  no  hair 

Eone  and  horte  can  be  used.  $2  a 
ottle  St  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
•cribs  your  case  for  special  inttruc- 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  th«  antiseptic  liniment  for 
nonkind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Muaclcai 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Pritf 
iLOOabontettilralrrtordelirFica.     Book  "Ertdence"  fft» 

W.  F.  TOUNG,  P.D.F.,    {S  Tsmpis  8t,  Sprinffisid,  Man. 


DAIRYMEN! 


A  Perfect  Cow  Tail  Holder 

Jawaat  onp  end  Hrnily  icrlptiii-  Imwhy  ymrx  ot  tb* 
tail:  thoae  at  trt»  r>(ri»r  end  flt  ovpr  and  Into  the 
hotlnw  of  th#  Knm\>TP\.  do  not  pinrh.  h'lt  hold  *^- 
curely.  8  In.  lone.  ni«d*  o(  «<>«•!  (tnlvantx^.  On  or 
otrinM  moment  Will  laat  a  II  fell  me  F«rhM>rent«. 
lOfltpald.     K.  W.  TAPI«in.  I»«ver.   Mtwsm. 
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PHILADELJ>HIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

OpenlDK  roofs  for  a  full  nllo.  Wood 
Tanks  and  ste«'l  Tower*.  Wrttr  lor 
•■l>e«-t»l    prlcen   and    delivery    Mew. 

Knnilwce    F.  F.  WHI-iC  HTFR  <t>.. 
TriKkw      lO  N.  IHth  Ml.,  ftilla..  Pa. 
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though  there  may  seem  to  be  little  dan- 
ger of  dogs  attacking  the  flock,  one 
should  not  take  chances. 

Save  every  lamb  dropped.  Make  cer- 
tain that  all  have  been  docked.  Castrate 
all  male  lambs  that  are  not  to  be  kept 
as  rams  for  breeding.  Save  all  the  good 
ewe  lambs  for  breeders,  as  they  will  be 
in  demband  during  the  next  few  years. 
Market  all  the  surplus  lambs  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  to  be  marketed.  Take 
care  of  the  breding  flock  so  that  it  will 
be  in  condition  in  the  fall  for  breeding. 
Keep  a  check  on  the  breeding  to  make 
certain  that  all  the  ewes  are  bred. 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


Wire  Cuts  and  Other  Wounds 

First  aid  is  most  important. 
Quick  healing  leaves  smaller  scars. 
Don't  use  dust  or  lime  to  stop  bleeding. 
Bleeding    that    can    be    stopped    with 
powders  will  soon  stop  itself  anyhow. 

Frequent  washing  irritates  wounds, 
prevents  prompt  healing  and  may  cause 
proud  flesh. 

Small  concealed  stab  wounds,  such  as 
those  from  nails,  are  the  most  likely  to 
cause  death.  Find  them  and  keep  them 
clean  and  well  disinfected. 

Swab  out  deep  cuts  with  pure  tincture 
of  iodine  as  soon  as  it  can  be  secured 
and  they  will  take  care  of  themselves 
then  if  the  normal  pus  discharge  is  re- 
moved. 

A  long-continued  discharge  from  a 
wound  indicates  an  abscess  pocket,  a  bone 
Injury,  or  the  presence  of  a  snag  or 
something  else  that  should  not  be  in  the 
wound.     Call  a  veterinarian. 

As  soon  as  bleeding  has  been  stopped, 
wash  the  wound  with  a  pint  of  warm 
water  to  which  two  teaspoonfuls  of  creo- 
lin,  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  or  some  similar 
disinfectant  has  been  added. 

A  wound  should  be  healed  in  about 
three  weeks.  Tf  It  is  doing  "well  the 
swelling  will  gradually  go  down,  and  the 
discharge  will  be  odorless,  thin,  and 
bloody  at  first,  and  thicker  and  whiter 
later. 

Antitoxin  will  prevent  lockjaw  after 
nail  or  other  puncture  wounds.  If  not 
80  prevented,  veiy  few  of  the  lockjaw 
cases  ever  recover.  The  hard  crust  lime 
forms  over  the  surface  of  a  wound  favora 
lockjaw  by  shutting  out  the  air. 

Bleeding  from  a  leg  can  always  be 
stopped  by  tying  a  small  rope  loosely 
about  the  wound,  then  twisting  it  with 
a  stick  or  small  rod.  Tighten  till  bleed- 
ing stops  Apply  bandages  and  remove 
the  cord  if  possible.  If  bandages  can- 
not be  applied,  prevent  serious  bleeding 
by  pressing  the  fingers  against  the  cut 
blood  vessels  until  a  veterinarian  can 
be  called. — L.  S.  Backus,  Missouri 
lege  of  Agriculture. 


CATTLE. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  held  in 
New  York  City,  May  3rd,  at  which  every 
state  but  one  was  represented,  disclosed 
that  the  year  just  ended  has  been  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Club.  The  secretary's  repoi  t  showed  the 
finances  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and 
also  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount 
of  business  transacted.  During  the  year 
36,117  Jerseys  were  entered  in  the  Herd 
Register  and  there  were  34,499  transfers 
recorded,  indicating  an  Increase  of  17 
per  cent,  over  the  year  before  in  the  sale 
of  Jerseys,  which  is  the  largest  increase 
in  transfers  that  has  been  recorded  for 
over  twelve  years.  Eighty-four  new 
members  were  admitted  to  the  Club  dur- 
ing the  year,  bringing  the  total  member- 
ship up  to  649  against  592  the  year 
previous.  There  are  now  one  hundred 
applications  for  membenship  pending, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Club  member- 
ship will  soon  be  over  700.  A  report  on 
extension  work  brought  oui  the  fact  that 
Jersey  breeders  are  boosting  the  breed 
and  its  products  more  energetically  than 


tion  for  these  six  state  fairs.  The  Ameri- 
can's receipts  for  April  exceeded  the 
1916  receipts  for  the  same  month  by  32 
per  cent.  Secretary  Evans  has  just 
filled  an  order  for  two  bred  guilts  and  a 
yearling  boar  for  the  Escola  Agrlcola 
Institute  in  Brazil.  This  is  the  third 
shipment  of  Durocs  they  have  ordered, 
and  they  find  ready  sale  for  all  the 
progeny  they  can  produce 

Poland  China  breeders  who  expect  to 
exhibit  their  hogs  this  fall  at  the  fairs, 
have  the  most  liberal  classification  ever 
made.  The  American  Poland-China 
Record  Association  will  offer  $14,000  in 
cash  prizes,  as  follows:  Seventeen 
futurity  shows,  representing  state  shows, 
$600  each;  National  Swine  Show,  open 
classes  $2000  and  futurity  classes  $1000, 
and  About  $800  in  pig  club  and  other 
promotion  work. 

By  the  number  of  pedigrees  received 
by  the  American  Record  office  daily,  one 
would  guess  that  there  is  either  a  great- 
er number  of  swine  than  the  government 
estimate  indicates,  or  else  the  breeders 
are  selling  and  recording  more  hogs 
from  their  herds  for  breeding  purposes 


BerkaUre  Bear,  Grand  LeaJtr  2nd  190377 

Recently  brouKht  Into  renuHylvanla  from  California  by  Milton   R.  Thomas.    Grand 
Leader  '2nd  was  grand  champion  UerkHhlre  and  heartt'd  the  first  prize  a^ed  herd 

at  Panama  I'acltlc  Exposition. 
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Don'ts  for  the  Dairyman 

U.  U.   KIU)EK. 

In  rearing  and  developing  dairy 
heifers — 

Don't  overfeed.  Twice  as  many  calves 
are  stunted  by  overfeeding  as  by  under- 
feeding. 

Don't  change  suddenly  from  whole  to 
skim  milk. 

Don't  keep  calves  In  damp,  dark, 
crowded,  poorly  ventilated  barns. 

Don't  feed  milk  In  dirty  pails. 

Don't  be  Irregular  as  to  time  of  feed- 
lug,  temperature  or  amount  of  milk. 

Don't  feed  too  much  alfalfa  hay  before 
the  calf  is  three  months  old. 

•Don't  let  calves  suck  each  other  after 
drinking  milk.  They  should  be  placed 
In  stanchions  and  fed  grain. 

Don't  make  calf  go  without  water  be- 
cause It  has  had  milk. 

Don't  let  calf  drink  foaming  milk  just 
from  the  separator. 

Vnivertity  Farm,  Bt.  Paul. 


they  have  ever  done  before,  and  thit 
great  results  have  been  attained  in 
stimulating  Interest  in  the  breed.  Field 
workers  attended  over  500  meetings  and 
have  been  instrumental  in  organizing 
many  state  and  local  associations.  It  Is 
planned  to  carry  on  this  work  more 
vigorously  during  the  coming  year.  M. 
D.  Munn,  of  St.  Paul,  Mln.i.,  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  president  of  the  Club. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
The  Holstein-Frieslan  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  Juno  6,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass..  in  The  Bancroft  Hotel,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  any  other  busi- 
ness which  may  legally  come  before  It. 

During  the  period  from  March  30th 
to  April  llth,  the  reports  of  short  tlma 
tests  of  583  animals  were  received  and 
have  »een  accepted  to  entry  in  the  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  Advanced  Register,  of 
which  26  were  extended  to  14  days,  5  to 
15,  39  to  30,  and  3  to  60  days.  This  herd 
of  583  animals,  of  which  one-half  were 
heifers  with  first  or  second  calves,  pro- 
duced in  seven  consecutive  days,  242,034 
lbs.  of  milk  containing  8,851.618  lbs.  of 
butter  fat,  thus  showing  an  average  of 
3.C6  per  cent.  fat.  The  average  produ.^- 
tlon  for  each  animal  was  415.2  lbs.  milk 
(ontaining  15.183  lbs.  fat. 
SWINE. 

The  American  Du  roc-Jersey  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  is  financing  promo- 
tion clubs  In  six  Southern  States  and 
will  this  fall  put  on  a  show  of  best  four 
spring  pigs  by  members  of  these  clubs. 
Over  a  thousand  dollars  will  be  dia- 
tributed  In  these  six  shows,  to  the  olub 
members,  besides  the  regular  ai^ropria- 


than  ever  before.  March  exceeded  all 
other  months  In  the  amount  of  business 
received.  The  increase  over  March,  1916, 
was  61  per  cent. 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation, in  its  effort  to  promote  not 
only  their  breed  of  hogs,  but  the  hog 
business  generally,  has  decided  to  offer 
at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at 
Chicago,  annually,  a  cup  to  the  student 
doing  the  best  judging  work  on  swine. 

The  Chester  White  Swine  Record  As- 
sociation reports  a  wonderful  growth  of 
over  1800  members  since  the  consolida- 
tion of  three  breed  record  associations 
January,  1913.  The  $170^  appropriated 
in  1916  for  the  National  Swine  show  and 
the  fat  barrow  classes  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show  brought  out  exhibits 
that  were  highly  commended  by  leading 
live  stoi^k  writers.  The  same  amount  Is 
appropriated  for  the  same  shows  this 
year  (1917)  together  with  $1200  In 
special  membership  prizes  at  the  state 
fairs  and  at  many  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  pig  clubs  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  consolidation  of  the  associ- 
ations made  possible  greater  unity  in 
action  In  bringing  about  greater  growth, 
the  system  in  caring  for  the  pedigree 
side  of  the  pure-bred  business  has  ap- 
pealed to  progressive  and  constructive 
breeders  who  realize  that  such  service 
means  a  business  proposition  that 
augments  the  popularity  of  their  re- 
ppective  herds.  The  working  force  of 
this  Association  consists  of  a  board  of 
directors  of  nine  members,  an  executive 
committee  of  three  members,  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer,  who  hold  two  meetings 
yearly. 


BADSILAGEinaGOODSILO 

Is  caused  by  the  silo  filler  macerating  the  cora 
instead  of  CUTTING  it.  thereby  creating  air 
pockets  and  preventing  proper  settling,  fo  be 
assured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  fill  yoursilo  with  a 
INSILAQE  CUTTER 
mad  SILO  FILLER 
Furnished  for  individual  or  com* 
pany  requirements. 

No.  30-4  to  6  H.P.  Gasotioe 
No.40-eto8H.P.       *• 
No.50-8tolOH.P.     " 
No.  60.-12  to  IS  H.P.   ** 
Conservative  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  per  horsepower   at  LOW 
SPEED.   No  Silo  too  high  for  the 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Heckman,  Sal- 
ona.  Pa.  says:-  "Will  your  Cylin- 
der type  machine  fill  a  106  ft.  Silo 
as  easily  as  your  No.  60T  Your 
No.  60  has  the  windiest  blower  I 
ever  saw." 

Exclusive  features  that  prove 
the  superlorityof  the  ROSS  fully 

explained  In  Catalog.  The  USERS  '  f 
ROSS  Silo  Flllrrt  for  th«  past  67  yrars 
are  Gur  references.  Our  Catalog  is  of 
great  assistance  tn  selecting  a  Silo 
Filler  and  En«l lag* Cutter.  Investigate 
the  KOSS  before  yon  birv  etaewhere  and 
avoid  reiireta  thereafter.  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.    Manufactured  by 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 
B«E  190  SpriMfida.  Okio 
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Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment 


The  old.  reilat>l«  trraedy  you  can  de- 
pen<l    on    for  Spavin,    Curti,    Splint. 
Rlngbona    or     lameness.       Thou- 
sands have  proved  it   Invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from   your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1.6  lor  fS. •Treat. 
Ise   on  the  Kursa"   Free  at  dru^l 
gist  or  from  l>r.  B.J.    KK^UAU.CO., 
IUa«l>a>g  FaUa,  TC,  C.  B.  A.  | 


A  MILKER 

THAT  MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

a<iarantpe<l  and 
sold  »t  n  M-»s..ii»hl(>  priire. 

.T.Buckwaltsr  Supply  Co. 

Lauca«t«r,  Pa. 


L ACTA NT 


•■•■«.i 


TRAOe  MARK. 


FAB  ^AIP  Valuable  fsrm,  128  acrpR:  70  acrr^ 
■  vn  jr^MjMi  cleared,  baUnfe  in  pine  tini her.  Dw»-i: 
Ing,  bam.  stable?^,  chicicrn  boiiM^,  all  built  In  the  la-ot 
three  yean.  Kxccilent  aoll.  auluble  for  all  rro|4i.  'V, 
miles  troni  8now  Rill.  stou«»  gN»4  sh^l  roa<l.  No 
agentfl.  Rea''onable  ttrna.  For  partlriilars  itdilrws 
IIOK  aiS,  SNOW   II ILL,  AARV1.AND. 


HOUSES. 


CAI  P      1 APKQ  ^'<^°  ""'<(>>"  inontexactln.;. 
OrtLrC^,  jrtV./IVO  t„r  jacks,  for  iil7.e.  prom  i  t 
Hr^rveiit  and  indi vltliials  an«l  quality.      BarKalnn. 
John  K.  Voce,  Jr.,  K.  K.2,  West  Alexandria,  Oh l<>. 


CATTLE. 

Purebred  ReaUtcrml 

HOLSTEIN  CAHLE 

Stnd   fur    FREE     UluitrtUd    B»tHfU 

The  Holstein-Frleslaa  AiMciatlMi  ol 
Aacrica.  Bm  t7«.  Brattlebore.  Vt. 


ARK  AT  ONCE  AIIOIT  BT  BKAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  8  montl;< 

TI7Dd7A^     DI  ft     f    t<>)xs<>ld  at  a  barsaiii 

JiLKOll  I      ISULiJL^-  I    McHparrH.. 

rurnlaa.  Pa. 

ligli  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  i^<t>iers«>x.  beanti 

fully  marked,  tl't 
each.  Hblp  anywhere.  r.H.  Wo««,OortlMid,M.  V. 

SWINE. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  229600, weight 
407  IbH.  at7  months,  was  bred  and dereloped 
by  uR.  If  you  want  the  big  kind  write  to— 

C  H.  CARTER 

^Vhitcuem  Fau^n.  ^Veat  Cheater. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Lare^,  healthy,  proline.  Bred  itnd  tievelopert 
ander  practical  tarinlng  conditions.  Founda- 
tion stock  alWHys  for  Hnlp.     .VddresH 

AYER  a  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


••HAMPSHIRES" 

Orow     v*>r.v     L^rge,    as 
much  as  iiioo  lbs. 

Weanling  piKS  read/. 
Also  Ouernspy  Bulls  1i 
full,  ft  moa.  oil!. 

Fn-p  circular. 
I<o4>nM<  IjjkWN  F»mi 

lllrd-ln-ilancl.    Pa. 

Box   P.  iMtiC.  Oo. 
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p.  riiln»a-Bla  Tjr^^.  Prolific.  Quirk  to  fntirn. 
Can't  )><>at  >m— mimn.  ulltii  anil  hoarn.  T.iw>t  fatn  avR. 
8M1  lbs.    Cham.  F.  CX>licman  A  Co.,  TaaxTON.  Ohio. 
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A  Small  Tractor  k  a  WonJerfal  Hmlp  on  a  Smatt  Farm 

Mmny  farmera  h*li»9m  Im  tractora  fmr  kim  fmrma,  kmt  fmmt  that  tkmy  hmm*  «•  mtmcm  mi  Ihm  amtmtl  ft 
TTkmrm  mrm  trmctura  mmdm  mxprmaaty  for  ammtl  fmrma,  mhieh  ««<cA|r  mmj^  for  thmmaaalmma  im  amch  »mrmi€*. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


June  1,  1917. 


though  there  may  seem  to  be  little  dan- 
ger of  dogs  attacking  the  flock,  one 
Bhould  not  take  chances. 

Save  every  lamb  dropped.  Make  cer- 
tain that  all  have  been  docked.  Castrate 
all  male  lambs  that  are  not  to  be  kept 
as  rams  for  breeding.  Save  all  the  good 
ewe  lambs  for  breeders,  as  they  will  be 
in  demband  during  the  next  few  years. 
Market  all  the  surplus  lambs  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  to  be  marketed.  Take 
care  of  the  breding  flock  so  that  It  will 
l>o  in  condition  in  the  fall  for  breeding. 
Keep  a  check  on  the  breeding  to  make 
certain  that  all  the  ewes  are  bred. 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


\Vire  Cuts  and  Other  Wounds 

First  aid  is  most  important. 
Quick  healing  leaves  smaller  scars. 
Don't  use  dust  or  lime  to  stop  bleeding. 
Bleeding    that    can    be    stopped    with 
powders  will  soon  stop  itself  anyhow. 

Frequent  washing  irritates  wounds, 
pievents  prompt  healing  and  may  cause 
proud  flesh. 

Small  concealed  stab  wounds,  such  as 
those  from  nails,  are  the  most  likely  to 
cause  death.  Find  them  and  keep  them 
clean  and  well  disinfected. 

Swab  out  deep  cuts  with  pure  tincture 
of  iodine  as  soon  as  it  can  be  secured 
and  they  will  take  care  of  themselves 
then  if  the  normal  pus  discharge  is  re- 
moved. 

A  long-continued  discharge  from  a 
wound  indicates  an  abscess  pocket,  a  bone 
injury,  or  the  presence  of  a  snag  or 
something  else  that  should  not  be  in  the 
wound.     Call  a  veterinarian. 

As  soon  as  bleeding  has  been  stopped, 
wash  the  wound  with  a  pint  of  warm 
water  to  which  two  teaspoon fuls  of  creo- 
lin,  lysol,  carbolic^  acid,  or  some  similar 
disinfectant  has  been  added. 

A  wound  should  be  healed  in  about 
three  weeks.  If  It  is  doing  well  the 
swelling  will  gradually  go  down,  and  the 
discharge  will  be  odorless,  thin,  and 
bloody  at  first,  and  thicker  and  whiter 
later. 

Antitoxin  will  prevent  lockjaw  after 
nail  or  other  puncture  wounds.  If  not 
so  prevented,  very  few  of  the  lockjaw 
cases  ever  recover.  The  hard  crust  lime 
forms  over  the  surface  of  a  wound  favora 
lockjaw  })y  shutting  out  the  air. 

Bleeding  from  a  leg  can  always  be 
stopped  by  tying  a  small  rope  loosely 
about  the  wound,  then  twisting  it  with 
a  stick  or  small  rod.  Tighten  till  bleed- 
ing stops  Apply  bandages  and  remove 
the  cord  if  possible.  If  bandages  can- 
not be  applied,  prevent  serious  bleeding 
by  pressing  the  fingers  against  the  cut 
blood  vessels  until  a  veterinarian  can 
be  called. — L.  S.  Backus,  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 


CATTLE. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  held  in 
New  York  City,  May  3rd,  at  which  every 
state  but  one  was  represented,  disclosed 
that  the  year  just  ended  has  been  the 
most  successful  In  the  history  of  the 
Club.  The  secretary's  repoi  t  showed  the 
finances  to  be  In  excellent  condition,  and 
also  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  business  transacted.  During  the  year 
36,117  Jerseys  were  entered  in  the  Herd 
Register  and  there  were  34,499  transfers 
recorded.  Indicating  an  Increase  of  17 
per  cent,  over  the  year  before  in  the  sale 
of  Jerseys,  which  is  the  largest  increase 
in  transfers  that  has  been  recorded  for 
over  twelve  years.  Eighty-four  new 
members  were  admitted  to  the  Club  dur- 
ing the  year,  bringing  the  total  member- 
ship up  to  649  against  592  the  year 
previous.  There  are  now  one  hundred 
applications  for  member{?hip  pending, 
and  It  is  expected  that  the  Club  member- 
ship will  soon  be  over  700.  A  report  on 
extension  work  brought  out  the  fact  that 
Jersey  breeders  are  boosting  the  breed 
and  its  products  more  energetically  than 


tlon  for  these  six  state  fairs.  The  Ameri- 
can's receipts  for  April  exceeded  the 
1916  receipts  for  the  same  month  by  32 
per  cent.  Secretary  Evans  has  just 
filled  an  order  for  two  bred  gilts  and  a 
yearling  boar  for  the  Escola  Agricola 
Institute  in  Brazil.  This  Is  the  third 
shipment  of  Durocs  they  have  ordered, 
and  they  find  ready  sale  for  all  the 
progeny  they  can  produce 

Poland  China  breeders  who  expect  to 
exhibit  their  hogs  this  fall  at  the  fairs, 
have  the  most  liberal  classification  ever 
made.  The  American  Poland-China 
Record  Association  will  offer  $14,000  in 
cash  prizes,  as  follows:  Seventeen 
futurity  shows,  representing  state  shows, 
$600  each;  National  Swine  Show,  open 
classes  $2000  and  futurity  classes  $1000, 
and  about  $800  in  pig  club  and  other 
promotion  work. 

By  the  number  of  pedigrees  received 
by  the  American  Record  office  daily,  one 
would  guess  that  there  is  either  a  great- 
er number  of  swine  than  the  government 
estimate  indicates,  or  else  the  breeders 
are  selling  and  recording  more  hogs 
from  their  herds  for  breeding  purposes 


BmrkaUte  Boar,  Grand  Ltader  2nd  190377 

Hetentlv  brouKht   Into  Penusylvmihi  from  Callfornlu  bv  Milton 


Don'ts  for  the  Dairyman 

H.   II.   KII.UEK. 

In  rearing  and  developing  dairy 
heifers — 

Don't  overfeed.  Twice  as  many  calves 
arc  stunted  by  overfeeding  as  by  under- 
feeding. 

Don't  change  suddenly  from  whole  to 
eklm  milk. 

Don't  keep  calves  in  damp,  dark, 
crowded,  poorly  ventilated  barns. 

Don't  feed  milk  In  dirty  pails. 

Don't  be  irregular  as  to  time  of  feed- 
lug,  temperature  or  amount  of  milk. 

Don't  feetl  too  much  alfalfa  hay  before 
the  calf  is  three  months  old. 

•Don't  let  calves  suck  each  other  after 
drinking  milk.  They  should  be  placed 
In  stanchions  and  fed  grain. 

Don't  make  calf  go  without  water  be- 
cause it  has  had  milk. 

Don't  let  calf  drink  foaming  milk  just 
from  the  separator. 

University  Farm,  8t.  Paul. 


)rous[nt 
Leader  2iia  waa  graud  chani|'lou  Herks)ilre  iiiul  headed  the  lirsl  prize  aKed'berd 

at  Pauauia  raultlu  ExpoHltlon. 

they  have  ever  done  before,  and  thit 
groat  results  have  been  attained  in 
stimulating  interest  in  the  breed.  Field 
workers  attended  over  500  meetings  and 
have  been  instrumental  In  organizing 
many  state  and  local  associations.  It  Is 
planned  to  carry  on  this  work  more 
vigorously  during  the  coming  year.  M. 
n.  Munn,  of  St.  Paul,  Min.i.,  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  president:  of  the  Club. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
The  Holstein-Frieslan  Asgoclation  of 
America  will  be  held  Juno  6,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass..  in  The  Bancroft  Hotel,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  elecMon  of  oflicers 
and  the  transaction  of  any  other  busi- 
ness which  may  legally  come  before  It. 

During  th(>  ])eriod  from  March  30th 
to  April  11th.  the  reports  of  short  tiini» 
tests  of  583  animals  were  received  and 
have  Ween  accepted  to  entry  In  the  Hoi. 
slein-Friesian  Advanced  Register,  of 
which  26  were  extended  to  14  days,  5  to 
13,  39  to  30,  and  3  to  60  days.  This  herd 
of  583  animals,  of  which  one-half  were 
heifers  with  first  or  second  calves,  pro- 
duced in  seven  consecutive  days,  242,034 
lbs.  of  milk  containing  8,851.618  lbs.  of 
butter  fat,  thus  showing  an  average  of 
?'.C)C,  per  cent.  fat.  The  average  produ> 
tion  for  each  animal  was  415.2  lbs.  milk 
containing  15.183  lbs.  fat. 

SWINE.  -    •  • 

The  American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine 
Breeders*  Association  is  financing  promo- 
tion clubs  In  six  Southern  States  and 
will  this  fall  put  on  a  shovv  of  best  four 
spring  pigs  by  members  of  these  clubs. 
Over  a  thousand  dollars  will  be  dis- 
tributed In  these  six  shows,  to  the  club 
members,  besides  the  regular  approprla- 


R.  ThomiiR.    Grand 
[I  the  llrei 
poHltlon 

than  ever  before.  March  exceeded  all 
other  months  In  the  amount  of  business 
leceived.  The  increase  over  March,  1916, 
was  61  per  cent. 

The  National  Duroc-Jerscy  Record  As- 
sociation, in  its  effort  to  promote  not 
only  their  breed  of  hogs,  but  the  hog 
business  generally,  has  decided  to  offer 
at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at 
Chicago,  annually,  a  cup  to  the  student 
doing  the  best  judging  work  on  swine. 

The  Chester  White  Swine  Record  As- 
sociation reports  a  wonderful  growth  of 
over  1800  members  since  the  consolida- 
tion of  three  breed  record  associations 
January,  1913.  The  $170^  appropriated 
In  1916  for  the  National  Swine  show  and 
the  fat  barrow  classes  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show  brought  out  exhil)its 
that  were  highly  commended  by  leading 
live  stock  writers.  The  same  amount  Is 
appropriated  for  the  same  shows  this 
year  (1917)  together  with  $1200  in 
spedal  membership  prizes  at  the  state 
fairs  and  at  many  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  pig  clubs  In  the  United  States. 

While  the  consolidation  of  the  associ- 
ations made  possible  greater  unity  In 
action  In  bringing  about  greater  growth, 
the  system  in  caring  for  the  pedigree 
side  of  the  pure-bred  bii.-iiness  has  ap- 
pealed to  progressive  and  constructive 
breeders  who  realize  that  such  service 
means  a  business  proposition  that 
augments  the  popularity  of  their  re- 
!*pective  herds.  The  working  force  of 
this  Association  consists  of  a  board  of 
directors  of  nine  members,  an  executive 
committee  of  three  members,  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer,  who  hold  two  meetings 
J  early. 


BAD  SILAGE  in  a  GOOD  SILO 

Is  caused  by  the  silo  filler  macerating  the  corn 
instead  of  CUTTING  it,  thereby  creatini?  air 
pockets  and  preventing  proper  settling.  To  b» 
assured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  fill  your  siio  with  a 

Furnished  for  individual  or  com* 
pany  requirements. 

No.  30-4  to  6  H.P.  Gasolioe 
No.  40-6  to  8  H.P.       " 
No.  50-«  to  10  H.P.     " 
No.  60-12  to  15  H.P.    " 
Conservative  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  per  horsepower    at   LOW 
SPEED.    No  Silo  too  high  for  the 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Heckman,  S;il- 
ona.  Pa.  says:-  "Will  your  Cylin- 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  WOMAN  AT  LAST. 


Even  if  Joel's  command  of  English 
had  enabled  him  to  express  himself  free- 
ly regarding  his  sister's  latest  acquisi- 
tion, the  opportunity  was  not  immediate- 
ly forthcoming.  The  demonstrations  of 
five  excited  children,  introduced  into  an 
environment  entirely  unfamiliar,  proved 
absorbing  to  all  the  household.  With  the 
exception  of  the  baby  who  clung  shyly 
to  Persis,  refusing  to  leave  her  side,  the 
new  reinforcements  to  the  Dale  family 
at  once  organized  exploring  expeditions 
about  the  premises.  Little  feet  clattered 
on  the  stairs  and  shrilly  sweet  voices 
announced  discoveries  from  garret  to 
cellar.  Joel,  who  had  improved  the  first 
opportunity  to  withdraw  to  his  own 
room,  pushed  the  heaviest  chair  against 
the  door  in  lieu  of  a  key  and  sat  in  the 
chair.  And  though  his  knob  rattled  a 
number  of  times,  the  Investigations  of 
the  juvenile  explorers  ceased  at  his 
threshold. 

When  the  summons  of  the  supper  bell 
sounded  through  the  house,  Joel  was  un- 
certain whether  to  indicate  his  displeas- 
ure by  remaining  in  his  room  or  to  pre- 
sent himself  as  usual,  allowing  Persis  to 
see  with  her  own  eyes  the  condition  to 
whirh  her  pelflphness  had  reduced  him. 
He  decided  on  the  latter  course,  not  so 
much  as  a  concession  to  his  appetite  as 
becaxise  he  feared  that  in  Persis'  present 
absorption,  his  absence  would  hardly  be 
^  noticed.  Wearing  the  expression  becom- 
ing one  stricken  by  the  hand  of  a  friend, 
he  left  his  room  and  faced  the  invaders 
below. 

The  dining  room  table  had  been  extend- 
ed to  a  length  which  carried  his  thoughts 
back  to  his  childhood.  The  baby,  a  frail 
looking  child,  between  two  and  three, 
had  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
place  at  the  table  but  sat  in  a  high-chair 
at  Persis*  left  and  drummed  with  her 
spoon  upon  the  adjustable  shelf  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  her 
in  place  and  supporting  her  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk.  Tlie  renaissance  of  the 
high  chair  was  responsible  for  a  curious 
surge  of  emotion  through  Joel's  con- 
sciousness. Persis  herself  had  once  oc- 
cupied that  chair  and  for  a  moment  his 
sister's  matronly  figure  at  the  head  of 
the  table  was  singularly  suggestive  of 
his  mother.  He  dropped  into  his  place 
with  a  hollow  groan. 

"Has  he  got  a  stomach  ache?"  in- 
quired five-year-old  Celia  from  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  The  echoing  whisper 
was  distinctly  audible.  Betty,  ten  years 
old,  pink,  prim  and  pretty,  blushed  re- 
proachfully at  her  new  foster  sister, 
while  Mary,  who  was  just  bringing  in 
the  milk  toast,  was  agitated  by  a  tremor 
which  imperiled  the  family  supper. 

"Sh!"  Persis  temporarily  subdued  the 
outbreaking  of  her  new  responsibilities 
by  a  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  and  began  to 
serve  the  milk  toast  with  lavish  hand. 
Joel  waved  away  the  plate  Mary  brought 
him. 

"I  can't  eat  thdt  truck.  Truth  is  I 
haven't  got  a  mite  of  appetite,  bnt  just 
to  keep  up  my  strength  I'll  take  a  soft- 
boiled  egg.  I've  got  to  have  something 
sustaining." 

"Two  eggs,  Mary,"  said  Persis  to  her 
hand-maid.  "And  give  'eta  just  two  min- 
utes and  a  half."  The  order  failed  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Celia,  absorbed 
at  the  moment  in  allaying  the  pangs  of 
appetite.  It  was  not  till  the  eggs  were 
brought  in  and  placed  by  Joel's  plate 
that  the  irrepressible  infant  was  roused 
to  the  realization  of  the  enormity  of  the 
situation.  She  dropped  her  fork  with  a 
clatter. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Persis,  see  what  they've 
gone  and  done." 

"What  is  it,  child?" 
"You  said  that  little  chickies  came  out 
of  eggs."  There  was  no  further  pretense 
of  whispering  on  Celia's  part.  Her 
Toice  rose  in  a  tragic  wail.  "And 
now  he's  going  to  eat  up  those  eggs,  and 
I  wanted  to  save  'em  to  make  chickies 
of.     Oh,  dear,  dear!" 

"  'Tain't  the  right  time  of  year  for 
chickens,  dearie,"  Persis  explained 
soothingly.  "We'll  have  plenty  next 
sprtnc."  But  Joel  glanced  at  the  ob- 
'  iects  which  bad  called  out  Celia's  pro- 
test with  an  air  of  extreme  dtotaste. 


"It's  enough  to  take  away  a  hearty 
man's  appetite,"  he  complained.  "I 
guess  if  my  victuals  are  going  to  be 
grudged  me,  I'd  better  eat  up-stairs." 

"Don't  gobble,  Malcolm,"  said  Persis, 
ignoring  her  brother's  burst  of  ill  tem- 
per and  addressing  the  little  lad  on  her 
right.  "And  tuck  your  napkin  under 
your  chin  so  you  won't  get  anything  on 
your  blouse." 

At  this  point  the  tactful  Betty  created 
a  diversion  by  inquiring,  "When  shall 
we  start  going  to  school.  Aunt  Persis? 
Monday?" 

"Looks  to  me  as  if  tomorrow'd  be  the 
best  day.  It's  my  idea  that  if  a  thing's 
worth  starting  at  all,  you  can't  start 
too  soon.  Some  folks  save  up  their  good 
resolutions  for  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
it's  a  better  way  to  begin  right  off  as 
soon  as  you  think  of  it.  And  then  when 
the  New  Year  comes,  you're  just  that 
much  ahead." 

"I'm  going  to  study  awful  hard,"  de- 
clared Algie,  with  an  air  of  putting  this 
good  counsel  to  immediate  application. 
"Well,  I'm  not,"  announced  Malcolm 
with  equal  decision.  And  then  as  Betty 
emitted  a  protesting  and  shocked  mur- 
mur, he  explained:  "Of  course  I'll  study 
some,  but  I've  got  to  save  the  most  of 
my  strength  for  playing  football  when 
I'm  big." 

Joel  pushed  back  his  chair  and  took 
his  egg  cup  from  the  table. 

"I  guess  I'll  go  to  my  room,  Persis," 
he  said  in  a  hollow  voice.  "Maybe  up- 
stairs where  it's  quiet  I'll  be  able  to  eat 
a  little.  And  tomorrow  you'd  better 
have  Mary  make  me  some  beef  tea.  I've 
got  to  have  something  to  keep  up  my 
strengfth."  Slowly  and  solemnly  he 
mounted  the  stairs,  convinced  by  the  in- 
creased animation  of  the  voices  in  the 
room  below  that  his  departure  had  not 
cast  an  irreparable  gloom  over  the  cheer- 
ful spirits  of  the  diners. 

This  time  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  barricade  the  door.  Indeed  he  left  it 
a  trifle  ajar,  and.  so  was  party  to  the 
cheerful  confusion  of  getting  the  chil- 
dren to  bed.  The  baby — Amaryllis 
was  her  impossible  name,  though  she 
looked  too  fragile  to  sustain  its  weights- 
was  to  share  Persis'  quarters.  The  two 
older  girls  ocupied  the  chamber  adjoin- 
ing. The  two  boys  had  been  assigned  to 
a  snug  little  room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall. 

"Close  by  me  so  I  can  hear  every  mite 
of  their  rowdy-dow,"  Joel  thought  with 
bitterness.  But  in  spite  of  himself  he 
listened.  The  children  were  calling  to 
one  another  across  the  hall.  Apparent- 
ly their  previous  acquaintance  had  been 
slight,  and  in  addition  to  ^he  excitement 
of  finding  themselves  in  a  new  environ- 
ment, they  were  experiencing  the  more 
intoxicating  novelty  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted all  at  once  with  a  fair-sized 
contingent  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  'Most  ready  for  bed,  children?"  Per- 
sis' voice  sounded  rich  and  deep,  con- 
trasting with  the  piping  chatter.  "Time 
you  was  asleep,  for  tomorrow's  a  school 
day.  And  you've  got  to  say  your  pray- 
ers yet." 

"I  said  mine  on  the  train  coming 
down,"  explained  Malcolm  with  his 
quaint  drawl.  "Thought  I  might  as  well 
save  the  time  as  long  as  there  wasn't 
anything  else  to  do." 

"I've  got   a  new   prayer  to  say,"   an- 
nounced Celia,  flashing  into  the  hall,  a 
diminutive  apparition,  white  clad,  with 
twinkling  pink  feet.     "It's  this  way: 
"  'Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  have  you  any 

wool? 
Yes  sir   yes  sir,  three  bags  full.' " 

"I  think  I  call  teach  you  a  nicer  prayer 
than  that,"  Persis  gald  serenely,  while 
the  older  children  laughed  with  the  vast 
superiority  of  their  wider  knowledge. 
Joel  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

"Children    are    natural    blasphemers. 
Persis  ought  to  take  that  limb  in  hand. 
If  she  don't  know  the  difference  between 
Mother  Goose  and  praying,  she  ought  to 
be  taught  quick.    Old  Doctor  Watts  was 
in  the  right  of  it. 
"  'Lord,  we  are  vile,  conceived  in  sin, 
And  born  unholy  and  unclean.' " 
The  murmur  of  conversation  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms  died  away.    Once  or  twice 
after  quiet  descended,  a  little  voice  spoke 
out   like   the   chirp   of   a   drowsy   bird, 
brooded  over  by  mother  wlngB.     Perslt 


went  softly  down  the  stairs.  Joel  wait- 
ed long  enough  to  make  his  advent  im- 
pressive and  followed  her. 

She  sat  as  he  had  seldom  seen  her, 
thrown  back  in  the  roomy  recesses  of  the 
big  easy  chair,  her  hands  lying  loosely 
in  her  lap.  H^  attitude  suggested  the 
relaxation  following  fatigue.  Her  eyes 
were  half  closed,  her  lips  smiling.  An 
indefinable  rapture  radiated  from  her. 
All  her  life  Persis  Dale  had  been  a  reso- 
lutely cheerful  person.  But  that  con- 
sistent, conscientious  optimism  was  as 
unlike  her  present  lightness  of  heart  as 
the  heat  of  a  coal  fire,  carefully  fed  and 
tended,  differs  from  the  g  -acious  warmth 
of  June. 

Singularly  enough  the  sight  of  her 
satisfaction  stirred  her  brother  to  in- 
stant indignation.  Up  to  this  moment 
a  sense  of  grievance  had  been  upper- 
most. Now  he  found  himself  shaken  by 
hot  anger.  The  instinct  of  the  male  to 
dominate,  outlasting  the  strength  which 
sustains  and  protects,  spurred  him  on  to 
have  his  way  with  her,  to  master  this 
madness  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
his  life. 

"Persis,"  he  began  in  a  loud  apgry 
voice,  "what's  the  meaning  of  this  piece 
of   tomfoolishness?" 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him.  After  her  two  weeks'  absence, 
their  longest  separation  in  twenty  years, 
she  saw  him  almost  as  a  stranger  would 
have  done,  a  slight,  undersized  man 
with  a  bulging  forehead  which  told  of 
nature's  generous  endowments,  and  the 
weak  chin,  explaining  his  failure  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  promise  of  his  youth.  His 
disheveled  hair  and  burning  eyes  gave 
an  unprepossessing  touch  to  the  picture. 
But  the  maternal  fepling,  always  upper- 
most where  her  brother  was  concerned, 
had  been  intensified  by  the  children's  ad- 
vent. Persis  felt  for  the  moment  the  in- 
dulgent disapproval  of  a  mother  toward 
an   unreasonable   child. 

"Why,  Joel!"    Her  voice,  with  its  new 
depth  and  richness,  caressed  the  name 
it  uttered.     "What's  foolish  about  it?" 
The  gentleness  of  her    vnswer  misled 
him.    He  felt  a  sudden  thrilling  convic- 
tion of  his  ability  to  bring  her  to  terms. 
"What's  foolish  about  It?    What  ain't 
foolish,  you'd  l)etter  say.     Looks  to  me 
as  if  you'd  taken  leave  of  your  senses. 
Filling*  up  the  house  with  pauper  brats." 
The  blood  went  out  of  her  face.    Thp. 
smile  lingered,  hut  it  had  become  merely 
a  muscular  contraction,  like  the  smile  on 
dead  lips.    The  soul  had  left  it. 

"Yes,"  she  said  steadily.  "It's  true 
they're  poor.  But  it's  not  for  you  to 
fling  that  in  their  faces.  A  man  who's 
lived  on  his  sister's  earnings  for  twenty 
years." 

He  was  dumb  for  a  moment,  wincing 
under  the  taunt  but  lacking  words  to. 
answer.  He  was  not  without  reasonable 
qualities,  and  reason  told  him  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  track.  The  change  fh 
his  voice  when  he  spoke  again  would 
have  seemed  ludicrous  had  she  been  in 
a  mood  to  be  amused. 

"See  here,  Persis,  you've  got  a  chance 
now  to  take  things  easy.  You've  worked 
hard,"  he  admitted  patronizingly,  "and 
you've  earned  a  right  to  enjoy  the  rest 
of  your  life.  Now,  see  how  silly  'twould 
be  to  saddle  yourself  with  looking  after 
a  pack  of  children.  It's  no  joke,  I  can 
tell  you;  bringing  up  flve  young  ones, 
nursing  'em  through  measles  and  whoop- 
ing cough  and  the  Lord  knows  what, 
and  never  being  sure  whether  they'll 
turn  out  good  or  bad.  Maybe  you  think 
I'm  prejudiced,  but  I'll  bet  you  anything 
you  like  that  at  this  minute  half  Clem- 
atis Is  wondering  whether  you're  clean 
crazy  or  what." 

Under  his  conciliatory  address  her 
first  anger  had  cooled.  A  little  half- 
contemptuous  smile  curled  her  lips. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,  Joel,  you've  known 
me  for  quite  a  spell — thirty-seven  years, 
the  sixth  of  October — and  you  haven't 
found  out  yet  that  I'm  not  looking  for 
an  easy  time.  My  idea  of  Heaven  ain't 
a  place  where  you  can  rlt  down  and 
fold  your  hands." 

"I  s'pose  you'd  rather  stick  at  home 
and  fuss  over  other  folks'  children  than 
travel.  You  used  to  be  crazy  about  for- 
eign places,  Roosia  and  Italy  and  Egypt." 
Joel's  eyes  kindled  with  an  unholy  light 
as  he  repeated  the  magic  names.  A  by- 
stander might  have  been  reminded  of 
another  tempter  showing  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  as  a  lure. 

"Time  enough  to  travel,"  Persis  said 
laconically,  "when  my  family  is  raised." 
"Giving  up  all  the  peace  of  your  home, 
all  the  quiet— " 

"Stillness  isn't  peace,  Joel.  There's 
quiet  enough  in  the  grave,  if  that's  what 
you're  after.    I  don't  want  the  hush  of 


the  tomb  aroimd  here.  I  want  little  feet 
tripping  up  and  down  and  little  voices 
calling.  Seems  to  me  as  if  this  old 
house  had  come  alive  since  I  brought 
these  children  into  it.  And  I've  come 
alive  myself.  It's  what  I  always  wanted 
a  family  of  children.  I  gave  it  up  like 
I've  given  up  so  many  things,  but  I've 
got  it  at  last,  thank  God." 

"Persis,"  Joel  remonstrated  In  shocked 
accents,  "it's  not  becoming  for  a  single 
woman  to  say  things  like  that.  Wanting 
children,  indeed.  If  you  weren't  my  sis. 
ter  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  make  of 
such  talk." 

She  leaned  toward  him,  her  hands  on 
her  knees.  Her  gray  eyes,  warmed  al- 
most to  blue  by  joy  and  tenderness,  were 
steely  as  she  faced  him. 

"Joel,  you  don't  take  into  account  that 
the  Almighty  didn't  make  old  maids. 
He  made  us  just  women,  and  the  hunger 
for  children  is  nothing  more  to  be 
ashamed  of  than  longing  for  food  and 
drink.  I'm  not  accusing  Him  either, 
when  I  say  that  life  isn't  fair  to  a  lot  of 
us.  It  hangs  other  people's  burdens  on 
our  backs,  and  they  weigh  us  down  till 
we  haven't  the  strength  to  take  what  is 
Hghtfully  ours.  These  children  had 
ought  to  be  mine.  My  blood  ought  to 
be  in  their  veins.  It's  too  late  for  that, 
but  it's  not  too  late  for  everything.  What 
would  Aunt  Persis  Ann's  money  be 
worth  to  me  if  all  it  meant  was  that  I 
could  fix  up  the  house  and  leave  off 
making  dresses  for  other  folks  and 
travel  around  and  see  the  world?  It's 
done  more  than  that.  It's  made  up  to  me 
for  being  cheated  out  of  my  rights.  It's 
made  me  a  woman  at  last." 

Up-stairs  sounded  a  fretful  wail,  a 
sharp  little  note,  pi*»rring  th*»  fjuiet  ovpn- 
ing  with  its  suggestion  of  discomfort 
or  alarm.  In  an  instant  Persis  was  on 
her  feet.  Again  her  face  was  luminous. 
Suffused  with  a  transforming  tender- 
ness, it  lost  its  stern  lines  and  became 
radiantly  youthful.  Blue  misty  shadows 
veiled  the  steely  light  of  her  eyes. 

"The  baby's  crying,"  she  said,  and  left 
him  swiftly.  And  Joel,  with  a  bewil- 
dered sense  of  enlightenment  carried  to 
the  point  of  dazzling  effulgence,  clapped 
both  hands  over  his  throbbing  head. 

"Well,"  he  gasped,  "I'll  be  jiggered! 
Looks  like  yon  can  live  in  the  same 
house  with  a  woman  from  the  time  she's 
born  till  she's  gray  headed  and  not  '^now 
her  any  better  than  if  you'd  met  her 
once  at  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  To  think 
of  Persis  with  all  those  feelings  bottled 
up  inside  her  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
As  the  immortal  Shakespeare  says. 

"  'Who  is't  can   read   a  woman?'  ' 
{Continued  next  issue.) 


Work  for  Pomona  Grange 
Many  Pomona  Granges  are  conspicu- 
ous mainly  for  their  social  and  fraternal 
features,  but  fail  to  realize  their  posi- 
tion between  the  state  and  subordinate 
organizations.  The  SUte  Master  of 
Michigan  recently  stated  that  there  are 
four  things  of  immediate  and  vital  im- 
portance which  Pomona  can  do  in  this 
relationship. 

First  she  can  demonstrate  what  the 
real  function  of  a  Pomona  Grange  i^  in 
the  way  of  arousing,  mainUining  and 
increasing  subordinate  Grange  interest 
and  growth.  Second,  she  can  plan,  sup- 
port and  execute  worthy  community  un- 
dertakings where  the  county  is  the 
proper  unit  of  organization.  In  at  least 
three  counties  the  county  fair  has  been 
rescued  from  ruin  and  put  upon  a  sound 
footing  by  Pomona  Grange  support  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years.  Third. 
the  Pomona  Grange  can  foster  helpful 
public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  needed 
legislation  and  In  support  of  pend- 
ing reforms.  Fourth,  she  can  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  SUte  Orange 
may  reach  the  subordinate  Oranges  and 
by  so  doing  create  a  new  and  vital  rola- 
tion  for  herself  in  respect  to  both.  Un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  fine  questions  of 
Grange  law  and  procedure  for  the  not 
far  distant  future  is  that  relating  w 
the  status  of  the  Pomona  Grange. 

Michigan  is  trying  to  demonstrate 
what  a  live,  wide-awake  Pomona  can  do 
as  a  medium  between  the  state  and  oub- 
ordinate  Granges  and  the  influence  it 
can  become  in  a  county. 
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Saving  the  Food  Increase  for  Later  Use 


ON  every  hand  we  are  advised  to  grow  more  food, 
but  if  some  steps  are  not  taken  to  care  for  the 
turpluH  which  will  be  produced  during  the  summer, 
we  will  be  little  better  off  than  if  we  had  only  raised 
our  usual  amount.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  food  pro- 
duced as  much  as  it  is  the  amount  which  will  reach 
the  consumer,  that  will  have  its  effect  on  the  world's 
supply.  This  year  more  than  ever  before  it  will  be  a 
crime  to  allow  the  farm  surplus  to  go  to  waste.  Apples 
and  peaches  rotting  under  trees  and  vegetables  plowed 
under  for  the  want  of  a  fresh  market  must  not  hap- 
pen this  summer.  Possibly  you  will  not  need  them, 
but  more  than  likely  there  will  be  a  demand  for  thera 
later  which  will  offer  a  profitable  and  patriotic  oppor- 
tunity for  you. 

The  work  of  the  home  economics  extension  service 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  county  farm 
bureaus  under  the  direction  of  the  various  state  col- 
leges, has  been  steadily  working  along  conservation 
of  food  lines  during  recent  years.  In  fact,  in  a  few 
counties  in  the  East  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man  repre- 
sentative are  devoting  all  their  time  to  extension  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  farm  bureau.  This  year, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  work  of  the  girls'  canning 
club,  Individual  women  and  community  organizations 
will  prove  of  untold  value  in  conserving  the  summer 
crops  for  winter  use.  Pennsylvania,  among  other 
states,  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  meetings  to  take 
up  this  timely  work,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  the 
means  of  inspiring  hundreds  of  home  makers,  not 
only  on  the  farm,  but  in  the  towns,  to  "do  their  bit" 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  end  the  big  problem  we 
DOW  have  on  our  hands. 

Wt<  hear  in  various  ways  of  a  predicted  shortage  of 
glass  and  tin  containers,  which  will  prevent  great 
numl)or8  of  our  new  gardeners  from  canning  their  sur- 
plus for  winter,  but  which  will  have  little  effect  on 
the  provident  housewife  who  always  has  on  hand  from 
100  to  1000  glass  Jars  which  she  fills  each  year  for  win* 
ter  use.  Before  factory  canned  products  became  so 
abundant  and  some  of  our  less  provident  farm  wives 
began  to  figure  that  it  is  cheeper  to  buy  than  to  can. 
various  drying  methods  were  successfully  used.  The 
farm  dry  house  was  considered  a  part  of  the  necessary 
^uiptnent  of  every  well  conducted  farm  and  many  of 
tbese  houses  can  still  be  seen  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  some  of  them  still  being  used.  As  drying 
practically  does  not  change  the  nutritive  value  of 
'ood,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  year  the 
Practi.e  could  not  be  universally  adopted.  There  are 
several  inexpensive  outfits  on  the  market  which  can 
^  '>0MKht  and  will  be  found  satisfactory  for  those  who 
^0  rot  care  to  use  home-made  ones. 

^' ylng  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  of  food  preser- 
'*ilon.  Indeed  it  is  nature's  own  method  for  keeping 
Srain  and  many  kinds  of  seeds.  One  of  the  necessary 
requirements  for  growth  of  the  micro-organisms  which 
^use  food  to  spoil  is  moisture,  and  if  this  condition 
*^  be  overcome  food  can  be  kept  indefinitely  by  ex- 
P^'sing  the  food  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  ap- 
l''>ing  artificial  heat  conditions  are  such  that  the 
•'a'Tuful  bacteria  cannot  do  their  destructive  work. 
Just  as  when  nature  wants  to  germinate  or  sprout  her 
■torpd  products  she  applies  moisture,  so  can  we  readily 
•■eonnvert  our  dried  products  into  valuable  foods  by 
fioaking  and  thus  replacing  the  water  lost  by  evapora- 
tion.   The  products  can  then  be  stewed  or  cooked. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  different  fruits  and 
^f^^etables  which  can  be  dried  for  future. use.  Apples 
^'■e  generally  looked  upon  as  of  first  importance  for 

•"J^ng.  but  cherries,  currants,  huckleberries  and 
peaches  can  also  be  used.  Pears  and  quinces  can  be 
j|f'<^d  satisfactorily,  but  better  resulU  can  be  had 
J^om  quincee  by  using  them  for  jelliee  or  preserves. 
•'  a  little  different  flavor  is  desired  for  the  dried 
apples  a  few  quincet  may  be  dried  with  them  at  the 
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same  time  and  the  result  will  be  highly  satisfactory. 

Peas,  beans,  corn  and  pumpkin  are  the  best  vegeta- 
bles for  drying.  The  housewife  who  has  on  hand  a 
varied  supply  of  dried  vegetables  as  well  as  canned 
ones,  is  In  little  danger  of  having  her  menu  become 
monotonous  during  the  winter. 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  a  greater  con- 
centration of  food  elements  than  an  equal  weight  in  the 


EiRdmmi  Dry  Hou»m  Uwd  on  a  Pmniuyhania  Farm 

fresh  food.  This  Is  because  a  large  amount  of  ihe 
water  which  they  contain  has  been  evaporated,  where* 
as  their  actual  nutritive  value  has  been  practically 
unchanged.  Their  color  and  flavor  are  slightly 
changed,  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  them.  The 
light  color  of  factory  dried  products  Is  obtained  by 
chemically  treating  them,  but  it  does  not  add  any  to 
their  value.  It  is  only  done  because  the  public  has 
become  accustomed  to  a  less  highly  colored  product 
and  demands  it  In  preparing  dried  fruits  for  the 
table  the  water  which  has  been  lost  by  evaporation  is 
replaced  by  soaking,  which  makes  them  equal  In  nutri- 
tive value  to  that  of  the  fresh  product. 

The  illustration  shows  a  dry  house  which  is  used  nt 
the  present  time  on  a  Pennsylvania  farm.  It  has  ten 
racks,  flve  front  and   flve  back,  four  of  which   are 
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shown  slightly  extended  and  another  Is  leaning 
against  the  house  in  order  to  show  its  simple  con- 
struction. An  old-fashioned  bake  oven  will  make  an 
excellent  dry  house,  but  an  inexpensive  structure  such 
as  is  shown  In  the  illustration  may  be  constructed  in 
a  short  time  by  any  person  handy  with  tools,  and  will 
repay  its  cost  many  times  over. 

If  only  a  small  amount  of  drying  is  to  be  done,  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  by  using  one  of  the 
home-made  trays  illustrated  in  the  photograph.  If  the 
kitchen  stove  is  to  be  used  for  the  work  the  tray 
should  be  made  so  as  to  fit  the  oven,  or  if  the  sun 
method  is  to  be  used  the  trays  can  be  made  any  con- 
venient size.  The  bottom  should  be  made  out  of  cop- 
per or  other  screening  or  plastering  laths.  If  any 
other  kind  of  screening  is  used  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  doeA  not  corrode  aftt^r  the  food  material  has 
been  in  contact  with  it  for  some  time.  In  order  to 
get  a  circulation  of  air  around  the  tray  It  fs  raised 
on  legs  about  four  inches  high.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  Importance  of  protecting  the 
drier  from  flies.  Mosquito  netting  should  be  used 
around  the  base  and  a  cover  should  be  made  for  the 
drier  in  order  to  afford  this  protection.  If  It  is  de* 
sired  to  use  more  than  one  screen  at  a  time  two  or 
more  can  be  placed  on  top  of  each  other,  thus  taking 
up  less  room  and  making  it  handler  to  afford  protec- 
tion from  the  flies. 

Oven  drying  will  oe  found  more  satisfactory  than 
the  sun  process,  because  the  heat  is  more  uniform 
and  can  be  regelated  better.  During  rainy  or  damp 
weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  oven  process 
entirely,  and,  of  course,  during  the  night  ii  will  bo 
necessary  to  take  the  trays  Into  the  house  tajirotect 
them  from  dampness.  After  the  products  have  been 
dried  and  ready  for  storage  It  Is  necessary  to  protect 
them  from  insects  and  worms.  This  can  readily  be 
done  by  storing  them  in  a  heavy  paper  sack,  making 
sure  that  it  is  tied  tight  and  thee  kept  In  a  dry  place. 
Special  precaution  should  be  takea.for  mature  peaa 
and  beans  by  thoroughly  heating  them  in  the  oven 
before  putting  them  away. 

Various  methods  can  be  followed  for  the  drying  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Wherever  more  than  on<\ 
method  Is  given,  either  may  be  used,  depending  upon 
the  preference  of  the  IndlvIduaL 

AFPLCS,  PEAKS.  QUTNCB8. 

Method  I. — Wash,  wipe  dry,  pare,  core  and  cut  In 
slices  one-third  to  one-half  Inch  thick,  drop  into  cold 
water  to  which  has  been  added  one  tablespoonful  ol 
salt  to  the  gallon.  Remove  from  water,  wipe  off  ex- 
cess moisture  with  soft  cheesecloth  or  other  dean 
absorbent  fabric.  Spread  on  pans  or  trays  one  layer 
thick  and  expose  to  rays  of  sun  or  oven  heat.  If  they 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  it  Is  often  well  to  put  them 
In  the  oven  for  a  few  hours  until  the  skin  covering 
forms  on  them,  and  then  put  them  in  the'sun.  The 
oven  heat  should  be  kept  at  a  low,  even  temperature. 
Have  the  oven  Just  warm  enough  to  dry  the  frulf 
slowly,  and  not  to  cook  It.  As  fhe  fruft  dries^  stir 
and  heap  up  occasionally  and  then  reapread  bo  as  to 
cause  them  to  dry  evenly. 

Method  II. — Wash,  wipe  dry,  pare,  quarter,  core  and 
cut  in  pieces  one-third  to  one-half  inch  thick;  or  pare, 
core  as  for  baked  apples,  and  cut  In  slices  crosswise 
one-third  to  one-half  inch  thick;  spread  on  pans  or 
trays  one  layer  thick  and  expose  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun:  it  is  often  well  to  put  them  in  the  oven  for  a 
few  hours  until  the  skin  covering  forms  on  them,  and 
then  put  them  In  the  sun.  The  oven  heat  should  be 
kept  at  a  low,  even  temperature.  Have  the  ^ven 
Just  warm  enough  to  dry  the  fruit  slowly  and  not  cook 
it.  As  the  fruit  dries,  stir  and  heap  up  occasionally 
and  then  respread. 
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Where  Money  Talks 

You  no  doubt  know  a  neighbor,  possibly  a  member 
of  your  own  family,  who  is  lending  his  life  to 
the  Government  for  $30  a  month  with  no  guarantee 
of  a  safe  return.  Now  you  have  a  chance  to  loan  the 
Government  your  thousand  dollars  for  $35  a  year  with 
a  guarantee  for  their  safe  return  when  they  have  fla- 
ished  their  usefulness.  Liberty  Loan  bondn  are  ths 
medium  of  this  service,  and  for  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford  one  thousand  dollars,  smaller  bonds  down  tO 
fifty  dollars  are  issued.  We  are  actually  in  the  war 
now,  and  war  means  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  every- 
body if  we  are  to  be  successful.  Those  of  us  who  were 
not  celled  upon  to  register  a  few  days  ago  to  actually 
do  the  fighting,  what  are  we  tO  do  to  help  win?  We  will 
raise  the  food  to  keep  others  from  starving!  Ves,  byt 
times  call  for  more  than  this. 

The  city  residents  see  on  every  hand  pleas  for  the 
Liberty  Loan.  The  street  cars,  billboards,  store  win- 
dows and  newspapers  are  crowded  with  notices  re- 
garding it.  The  big  department  stores  sell  the  bonds, 
bnnks  all  handle  them  and  many  business  houses  have 
devised  methods  whereby  their  employes  can  purchase 
them  on  monthly  installments.  In  Philadelphia  alone 
up  until  June  4th  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
million  dollars  worth  had  been  sold. 

Some  people  might  say  that  the  interest  paid  (ZVi 
per  cent.)  is  not  high  enough  to  induce  them  to  buy. 
But  who  pays  the  interest?  The  bondholders  them- 
selves are  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  because 
surely  we  are  not  going  into  this  war  expecting  a 
ransom  or  indemnity  to  pay  the  debts  we  incur.  When 
speculators  take  a  risk  they  expect  big  Interest,  but 
investors  are  satisfied  with  a  lower  rate  if  they  know 
it  is  safe.  No  one  doubts  the  safety  of  this  loan. 
There  is  only  one  excuse  for  you  to  make,  and  that  is 
yon  do  not  have  the  money  to  spare.  Your  fifty  dol- 
lars or  larger  amount  might  be  Just  the  amount  need- 
ed to  turn  defeat  into  victory.  Remember,  "Germany 
is  watching"  and  in  the  words  of  the  rubber  stamp  on 
thousands  of  envelopes  going  through  the  mails  today, 
"Your  patriotic  duty— buy  a  Liberty  Bond." 

Corn  is  Still  King 

THE  one  truly  American  crop  Is  corn,  and  b/  i1 
we  fall  or  rise.  From  the  days  when  it  was 
grown  by  the  Indians,  before  white  men  knew  of  its 
existence,  until  today,  it  has  received  more  care  than 
.  possibly  any  other  cereal  crop.  We  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  it  primarily  for  the  production  of  lire 
stock  and  forget  its  good  qualities  as  human  food  or 
how  it  has  built  up  the  huge  alcohol,  starch  and 
sugar  Industries. 

A  kernel  of  com  furnishes  many  products.  From 
the  germ  we  derive  a  valuable  oil  and  oil  cake.  Gluten 
feed  comes  from  the  hulls  and  cell  walls.  Solid  sugars 
and  liquid  glucoses  are  obuined  from  the  starch  por- 


tions of  the  kernel.  As  a  war  time  measure  alcoholic 
beverages  must  go  for  a  while  at  least.  It  is  too  valua- 
ble a  product  to  be  put  to  any  use  except  as  a  means 
toward  winning  the  war.  Thousands  suffering  in  hos- 
pitals and  on  battle  fronts  will  need  it,  and  thousands 
of  industrial  needs  will  call  vitally  for  it.  Wood  alco- 
hol, the  chemists  tell  us.  cannot  take  the  place  of 
grain  alcohol  in  these  uses. 

There  are  few  parts  of  this  country  which  are  not 
producing  their  share  of  the  com  crop  this  year.  It 
has  practically  all  been  planted  by  this  time,  but  it  is 
still  not  too  late  to  materially  increase  the  yield  by 
careful  and  constant  cultivation.  Compared  with  hand 
hoeing,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  on  a  riding  cultivator 
and  know  that  each  trip  across  the  field  will  be  well 
paid  for  at  harvest  time,  Corn  is  now  selling  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  markets  for  four  dollars  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  no  doubt  will  still  be  too  valuable  to  burn 
next  harvest,  as  was  done  to  dispose  of  it  some  few 
years  ago.  Think  twice  before  you  put  away  the  cul- 
tivator this  year.  Better  have  the  hay  a  little  bit  too 
ripe  than  take  chances  on  losing  a  couple  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  which  would  have  been  yours  if  tbe 
plant  had  had  the  water  saved  for  its  use  when  it  was 
most  needed. 

High  Prices  Call  for  High  Producers 

THE  prevailing  high  prices  for  beef  and  pork  have 
had  a  tendency  to  cause  large  numbers  of  cattle 
and  hogs  to  be  sent  to  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  discouraged  the  purchase  of  these  animals  for 
breeding  and  fattening.  Reports  from  New  Jersey, 
where  careful  investigations  have  been  made,  show 
that  a  great  many  dairy  cows  have  been  disposed  of 
because  of  their  high  value  as  beef,  the  high  price 
of  feed  and  the  low  price  of  milk.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  an  excellent  time  to  dispose  of  the  unprofitable 
producers,  but  a  poor  time  to  quit  the  business  entire- 
ly. While  patriotism  alone  demands  the  feeding  and 
care  of  plenty  of  live  stock,  there  are  certain  facts  of 
a  business  nature  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  level  of  prices  today  is  higher  than  usual  and  it 
may  go  higher  before  it  goes  lower.  There  is  a  doubt 
If  we  will  ever  get  back  to  the  price  level  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Conditions  must  adjust  themselves  Jo  the 
new  order  of  things.  Fortunate  is  fhc  marf  who  1'i 
not  losing  his  head  over  these  circumstances  but  is 
using  them  to  his  best  advantage.  We  believe  the 
price  of  milk  will  shortly  go  higher  and  at  the  same 
time  beef  and  pork  won't  be  much,  if  any,  cheaper. 

If  you  have  the  accommodations  and  want  to  buy 
some  new  live  stock,  have  you  thought  how  your 
banker  can  help  you?  Don't  wait  for  a  farm  loan 
association  to  be  formed  in  your  community,  but  see 
your  town  banker.  Considerable  discussion  has  been 
going  through  their  trade  Journals  lately  as  to  what 
bankers  can  do  to  help  increase  live  stock  production, 
so  you  will  find  your  banker  posted  on  the  subject.  Be 
prepared  to  tell  him  exactly  what  you  want  to  do  and 
how  it  ought  to  turn  out.  Don't  think  you  are  asking 
him  a  great  favor,  as  you  would  be  if  you  were  getting 
money  to  pay  back  some  you  lost  through  poor  man- 
agement. It  is  a  clear-cut  business  proposition  and 
he  will  so  regard  it.  If  your  proposition  is  sound, 
chances  are  you  will  get  what  you  ask  for,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  yourself,  the  bank  and 
the  world  at  large. 
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World— Not  Local  Plans 

-HAT  course  shall  we  as  a  nation  take  in  bring- 
ing to  a  successful  end  the  world  war  which 
has  now  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  years?  Shall 
we  continue  as  we  are  at  present,  allowing  trade  in 
foodstuffs  to  go  on  unhampered,  or  shall  we  devise  a 
plan  of  regulation  or  control  so  that  both  our  allies 
and  ourselves  will  be  protected?  This  big  problem 
is  now  puzzling  Congress  and  two  bills  are  pending 
there  which  aim  to  settle  this  question.  They  are 
framed  as  war  measures  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration  emergency  powers  and  funds  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  ends  sought.  Some  propositions  seem 
rather  strong;  in  fact,  the  whole  proposition  Is  some- 
thing entirely  new  for  this  country  and  possibly  we 
will  not  all  take  readily  to  it  at  first.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  these  are  serious  times  and  if 
we  don't  soon  make  this  world  a  safe  place  to  live  in 
a  great  deal  worse  condition  may  face  us. 

At  the  end  of  the  Franco-Pmssian  war  Germany  de- 
manded  and  collected  from  France  a  billion  dollars. 
Just  twice  the  amount  Germany  spent.  Suppose  the 
Kaiser  should  wii|  today,  what  indemnity  would  he 
collect?  He  Is  said  to  hvn  already  spent  twenty  times 
as  much  as  his  grandfather  did  for  the  Franco-Prus- 


sian war.     Taking  this  as  a  basis,  America's  shari 
would    more   than   likely   be   one-third   of  the  total! 
or  a  trifie  ovor  16,000,000,000.    Time  Is  here  for  us  t»j 
take  a  broad  idea  of  things  and  profit  by  the  If'ssomj 
dearly  learned  by  our  European  allies. 

One  bill,  knoVn  as  the  "Food  Production"  bill  (H.I 
R.  4188)  provides  for  extension  of  the  work  of  the  De. 
partment  of  Agriculture,  taking  a  survey  of  the  food 
supply,  distribution  of  seeds  by  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  by  requisition  and  re-sale  at  reason^tble  prices, 
and  enlargement  of  the  co-operative  extension  work. 

The  second  bill,  known  as  the  "Food  Control"  bill, 
aims  to  facilitate  and  clear  the  channels  of  distribo. 
tion,  prevent  hoarding,  assure  fair  prices,  restrain  Iq. 
jurious    speculation,    prohibit    evil    practices   on  e^j 
changes,  protect  the  public  against  corners  and  ex- 
tortion, and  reduce  waste.      It  deals  with  the  necei' 
saries  of  life,  including  foods,  feeds,  shoes,  clothing,! 
fuel  and  articles  required  for  their  production.    It  con- 
fers,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  wide  powers  upoij 
the  Pre'-ident  in  the  directions  indicated,  to  be  exe^j 
eised  only  after  he  has  found  that  a  state  of  affain' 
warranting  action  exists. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  statement  in  which  he  discussed  this 
situation  and  told  of  his  intention  of  creating  a  com- 
mission of  food  administration.  The  whole  matter  re- 
quires serious' thought  and  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
with  reference  to  what  plan  will  be  best  for  the  world 
at  large.  It  is  a  big  problem  and  will  require  big  men 
to  handle  it.  We  are  back  of  the  plan  which  they  dccidn  | 
as  being  the  one  for  the  quickest  ending  of  the  war. 

Patriotism  in  the  Kitchen 

ON  another  page  of  this  issue  we  have  an  article 
from  a  weman  who  has  already  seen  "the  hand 
writing  on  the  wall"  and  has  started  the  women  of  1 1 
great  state  working  along  the  lines  of  food  conserva- 
tion. Miss  MacDonald  is  not  standing  idly  by  and 
wondering  what  the  farm  women  can  do  in  this  food 
crisis,  but  is  working  heart  and  soul  to  show  themj 
their  wonderful  opportunities. 

In  view  of  the  Government's  statements  of  the  short- 
age of  tin  cans  and  glass  Jars  a  return  to  the  old  dr^ 
ingjaethods  seems  to  offer  great  possibilities.    No  I 
doubt  there  arc  thousands  of  patriotic  Xarm  women 
who  think  because  they  must  stay  home  they  can  do| 
nothing  to  serve  their  country. 

Just  as  civilized  man  is  dependent  on  cooks,  so  is  a  I 
nation  at  war  dependent  on  the  women  of  tho  home 
for  „the  utilization  of  our  food  supply.     What  good 
would  it  do  us  to  raise  a  big  supply  if  no  effort  was 
made  for   its  proper  use  and  conservation?     Every 
pound  saved  means  a  pound  more  for  some  one  who 
needs  it.    We  who  have  been  accustomed  to  plenty  of| 
all  kinds  can  hardly  realize  what  it  means  to  be  com- 
pelled to  live  on  half  rations.     Every  trip  less  you  I 
make  to  the  grocery  store  means  Just  that  much  morel 
for  those  who  are  not  able  to  grow  their  own  suppHe*-! 
This  year  a  good  garden  and  an  evaporator,  a  full| 
pig  pen  and  a  smoke  house  will  be  better  than  tb< 
handiest  grocery  store  and  a  whole  lot  cheapen 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Soy  Beans'  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  28-pagp  hulle'l 
tin  on  this  subject  Just  received  from  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  College  Park, 
Maryland.  It  tells  of  the  work  which  they  have  doD« 
with  this  profitable  forage  crop,  and  will  be  sent  t» 
those  interested  In  it  If  a  request  for  Bulletin  No.  201.  | 
is  made  to  the  above  address. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  has  recently  issued  Bul- 
letin No.  145,  giving  a  full  report  of  their  steer  feed- 
ing experiments  for  three  years.  It  Is  full  of  valuabl«l 
Information  for  any  one  who  feeds  cattle  for  mark**! 
or  home  consumption,  and  will  be  sent  free  if  y^JJI 
write  to  State  College,  Pa.,  and  ask  the  School  of  Ar*"] 
culture  tp  send  you  a  copy. 

"Foxtail  Millet,  its  Culture  and  Utilization  in  tb« 
United  States"  Is  a  28-page  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No  7'* 
received  from  Washington.  It  Is  well  illustrated  «"■ 
fully  covers  the  growing  of  this  short  season  crop  j 
copy  may  readily  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washlngtori,  D.  C,  for  it 

Any  one  who  has  gathered  mushrooms  In  th^'  A*' 
will  be  interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  796-  ^J' 
titled,  "Some  Common  Edible  and  Poisonous  M"?"'' 
rooms."     Numerous  illustrations  show  the  difftrf"'^ 
between  the  various  fungi  and  the  text  Is  very  <le*'j 
in  explaining  how  they  can  be  told  apart.    A  requ^j 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture iJt  Washington.  ^ 
C,  Is  all  that  Is  necessary  to  obtain  a  free  copy 
this  bulletin. 


Hints  on  Using  the  Highways 


CHARLES  H.  CHESLEY 


As  has  often  been  stated,  there  is  no 
jMoblem  connected  with  country  life  of 
more  importance  to  a  community  than 
its  highways.  It  is  true  that  those 
hicalities  where  the  buildings  are  well- 
Ki  pt  and  attractive  and  the^  fields  well 
tilled  and  fertile  almost  always  boast  at 
least  fairly  good  roads.  A  prettty  safe 
estimate  of  the  people  can  be  made  by 
the  general  appearance  of  the  thorough- 
fares. A  strong  statement,  bul  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a  true  one!  Also  it  is 
true  that  no  new  farmer  will  care  to 
move  into  a  neighborhood  where  the 
roads  are  poor  and  ill-kept. 

State  supervision  and  assistance  is  do- 
ing much  to  provide  good  roads  for  the 
Eastern  States.  Thus,  in  some  a  portion 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  automobile 
lii'onses  is  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This 
is  just,  for  not  only  does  the  auto  de- 
mand good  roads,  but  in  turn  they  do 
much  more  damage  to  the  roads  than 
t^ams.  In  a  small  town  in  Maine  there 
are  posted  on  all  roads  leading  into  the 
village  signs  reading:  "Autoists,  go 
slow!  We  furnish  good  roads;  use  them 
right!"  Certainly  that  is  a  model  sign 
<i7id  I  have  no  doubt  it  produces  much 
better  results  than  the  regulation: 
"Automobile  speed  limit  10  miles  per 
hour."  The  first  one  appeals  to  the  rea- 
son of  a  driver;  the  second  one  demands 
that  he  conform  to  a  certain  rule.  If 
there  is  no  one  looking  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  he  "opened  her  up"  a  little 
on  passing  the  second  sign. 

Fast  driving  cradles  and  ruts  the  high- 
ways. This,  of  course,  cannot  be  helped, 
but  much  of  the  wear  and  tear  might  be 
lepaired  immediately  and  thereby  many 
a  larger  Job  saved.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  a  "stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  In 
those  sections  where  a  certain  stretch  of 
load  is  assigned  to  a  local  "surveyor," 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs,  timely  work  is  quite  possible. 
If  the  one  in  authority  has  the  real  In- 
terest of  the  road  at  heart  much  will  be 
accomplished  in  this  way.  In  hilly  coun- 
tries it  is  important  that  the  g'utters  be 
kept  open,  also  that  the  bushes  be  cut 
fvery  year  and  not  allowed  to  overgrow 
and  encroach  upon  the  wagon  track. 
Where  the  bushes  are  not  kept  down  the 
road  becomes  narrower  and  narrower 
each  year. 

Heavy  teams  should  not  be  driven  over 
a  newly  repaired  highway  immediately 
following  a  rainstorm;  or  if  it  Is  neces- 
f=ary  to  do  so  the  ruts  should  be  carefully 
filled  either  by  hand  work  or  the  use  of 
a  drag.  I  have  in  mind  a  few  rods  of 
road  that  was  a  constant  trouble  to  the 
"surveyor,"  Every  rain  washed  and 
T'ltted  It  l)ecause  it  was  underlaid  with 
a  ledge.  Blasting  had  been  tried  sev- 
^lal  times,  but  the  washing  continued, 
until  it  was  decided  to  make  one  good 
joli  of  it.  To  begin  with,  a  layer  of  small 
fitones,  a  foot  In  depth,  was  spread  the 
length  of  the  ledge.  On  top  of  this  a 
layer  of  dirt  was  placed.  This  raised 
the  roadbed  so  that  ample  gutters  were 
rosslble.  I  passed  that  way  recently  and 
the  Job  remained  In  almost  as  good 
Bhape  as  when  done  five  years  ago.  Be- 
fore that  time  it  was  customary  to 
■'"fuss"  with  that  particular  spot  more 
0!  less  ev^ry  year.  Many  bad  spots  may 
^><  "fixed"  as  this  one  was  with  perma- 
nent resulu. 

Every  rural  dweller  should  consider 
himself  a  member  of  a  vigilance  com- 
ti^itttee  whose  duty  It  is  to  do  everything 
possible  to  keep  the  highways  in  good 
Phape.  Following  or  during  a  storm 
^lany  little  items  of  work  may  be  done 
along  the  line  by  individuals.  These  lit- 
tle Jobs,  though  requiring  but  little  time, 
*^*y  have  far-reachinc  results. 


Modern  road  construction  presents 
problems  of  use  and  maintenance  which 
were  never  dreamed  of  when  dirt  and 
macadam  made  the  large  part  of  our 
highways.  With  the  general  use  of 
motor  traffic  both  in  the  town  and  on  the 
farm  a  great  many  of  the  former  objec- 
tions to  smooth  surfaced  roads  have 
been  overcome.  Farmers  who  used  to 
travel  to  market  with  small  loads  are 
now  "able  to  take  great  deal  larger  ones 
with  no  greater  effort  expended;  in  fact, 
in  many  cases  it  is  accomplished  with 


less  effort  and  a  great  deal  quicker.  This 
cne  way  of  getting  better  results  out  of 
our  roads  has  meant  a  lot  to  us  when 
labor  was  scarce  and  high  priced  as  it 
is  now. 

Improved  highways  have  naturally 
culled  for  improved  bridges  and  culverts. 
Our  old,  picturesque  bridges  are  rapidly 
passing.  Bridges  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  well  able  to  carry  the  occasional 
traction  engine  cannot  last  long  under 
the  present-day  auto  trucks  carrying  a 
big  load  and  going  at  a  good  speed. 
Stoel  and  concrete  are  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  wood  and  masonry.  It  very 
often  seems  like  needless  expense  for  a 


county  to  build  new  bridges,  but  repairs 
on  an  old  one  would  soon  amount  to  as 
much  as  tho  new  one  costs. 

Water  is,  undoubtedly,  the  worst 
natural  enemy  of  our  highways.  Our 
forofathors  in  many  cases  did  not  con- 
siu  ;  this  problem  when  locating  the 
first  roads,  but  followed  the  water 
courses  as  near  as  possible  so  as  to  get 
easy  grades.  Proper  drainage,  therefore, 
means  much  to  a  road  and  should  be 
given  serious  attention.  It  is  not  onlv 
necessary  that  excess  water  during  a 
rainstorm  should  be  taken  care  of.  but 
the  base  of  the  road  should  at  all  times 
be  kept  dry. 
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This  Car  Stays  New 

In  the  latest  Mitchells,  every  vital  part  has  100  per  cent  over- 
*     strength.     We  have  doubled  our  margins  of  safety. 

The  safety  parts  are  oversize.  The  driving  parts  are  built  of 
Chrome- Vanadium.  The  gears  are  tested  for  50,000  pounds 
per  tooth.  The  springs  are  tested,  so  that  in  two  years  not  a 
single  rear  spring  has  broken. 

The  result  is  a  lifetime  car.  It  has  proved  itself  capable  of 
200,000  miles  of  service. 


Rare  Features 

The  bodies  are  built  in  our  own  plant,  to 
last  as  long  as  the  car.  The  finished  coats  are 
fixed  by  heat^n  enormous  ovens — to  make 
the  finish  enduring. 

.We  use  a  rare-grade  leather. 

There  are  also  31  features — like  a  power 
tire  pump— which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  You 
have  never  seen  a  car  so  complete. 
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SIXES 
TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell-*  ^^^y  '-i«»^ng«»  six, 

with  127-  inch  wheelbaae 
and  •  highly-developed  48-hortepowtr 
notor. 

$1460 
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No  Extra  Cost 

These  extras  cost  us  on  this  year's  output 
about  $4,000,000.  But  note  that  Mitchells 
undersell  most  cars  without  these  extras. 

That  fact  is  due  to  factory  efficiency.  No- 
where else  could  cars  like  these  be  built  at 
the  Mitchell  cost. 

JohnW.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert,  built  and 
equipped  this  entire  plant.  He  has  spent  years 
on  the  plant,  and  millions  of  dollars,  to  produce 
this  one  type  economically.  What  he  saves 
in  this  way  pays  for  these  added  attractions. 

You  will  want  this  over-strength,  these  extra  features  and  this  added  beauty. 
A  car  without  them  will  seem  lacking  when  you  see  these  latest  Mitchells.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.  Inc.,  Racine,  Wit..    U.S.A. 


T*wa  Car  mad  Liw«i,i«« 

Mitchell  Juniorrr*  ^p^^T' 

"^  Sik    on    eiiniUr 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbaac  and  a 
40-horsepower  motor.  (-inch  tmaller 
bore. 

$1195 


All  pric««  f.  o.  b.  Raciiie 
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TIGHT  BINDING 
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Grow  a  Variety  of  Roughage 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


On  many  farms  the  question  of  feed 
for  the  stock  through  the  past  extremely 
long  and  hard  winter  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  that  confronted  many  a 
man.  The  supply,  cut  short  hy  the  dry 
veather  and  then  spoiled  by  the  later 
wet  wether,  was  scant  for  an  ordinary 
winter,  but  wholly  inadequate  in  some 
cases,  and  many  cattle  and  hogs  suffered 
or  were  sacrificed  long  before  spring 
grass  came.  In  many  cases  this  showed 
the  need  of  a  greater  variety  of  feeds 
for  roughage,  something  to  supplement 
the  standard  feeds. 

It  is  well  to  plant  a  number  of  forage 
crops,  not  only  for  next  winter,  but  to 
supplement  the  corn  fed  to  the  sows  and 
pigs  through  summer.  The  almost  pro- 
hibitive price  of  corn  and  other  feeds 
makes  It  Imperative  to  provide  good  hog 
pasture,  and  with  a  good  crop  of  oats, 
rape  with  cowpeas  or  soy  beans  later 
on  the  shoats  may  be  kept  growing 
through  the  summer  without  very  much 
grain. 

Rape  may  be  sown  at  any  time  on  land 
of  average  fertility  and  If  not  too  many 
hogs  are  turned  on  it,  they  cannot  keep 
it  down.  It  is  well,  however,  to  sow  two 
fields  or  divide  the  field  with  a  tempo- 
rary fence  made  of  26-inch  woven  wire 
and  short  posts  driven  a  rod  apart,  so 
that  when  one  part  has  been  eaten  off 
closely  the  hogs  may  be  turned  into  the 
other  part  and  the  first  will  grow  up  in 
a  few  weeks  and  be  ready  to  pasture 
again. 

Cowpeas  may  be  planted  alonjB  during 
June  and  be  ready  to  turn  on  during 
August.  Or  they  may  be  planted  with 
the  corn  early  in  June  and  when  the 
corn  is  beginning  to  glaze  the  hogs  can 
be  turned  in  and  allowed  to  eat  down 
the  whole  crop. 

If  preferred,  the  cowpeas  may  be 
broadcasted   and   worked   under   at  the 


last  cultivation  of  the  corn.  There  is  no 
better  and  cheaper  balanced  ration  than 
corn  and  cowpeas  for  hogs.  Let  them 
have  free  access  to  plenty  of  salt,  ashes 
and  lime  and  they  will  fatten  faster 
than  on  any  other  feed  unless  It  Is  corn 
and  clover  or  corn  and  alfalfa.  They  do 
not  need  any  stock  foods  or  condiment 
powders  If  salt  and  ashes  are  provided. 
Let  us  all  prepare  for  next  winter.  We 
have  plenty  of  time  to  plant  millet, 
canes,  Kaffir  corn,  feterlta,  cowpeas, 
soy  beans  and  many  other  things,  to  suit 
different  farms  and  climates. 

Of  these  I  prefer  cowpeas  and  feterlta. 
As  to  Kaffir  corn,  I  have  only  had  a  lim- 
ited experience,  only  raising  it  In  a  small 
way  for  two  seasons,  and  Ifis  undoubted- 
ly a  fine  crop,  but  I  prefer  the  former. 
Feterlta  can  be  planted  as  late  as  the 
first  of  July  and  make  an  abundance  of 
feed,  even  though  the  season  is  too  dry 
for  other  crops  to  grow.  Cowpeas  may 
be  planted  and  cultivated  or  sown  wih 
drill  any  time  between  mid-May  and 
mid-July  and  make  a  large  quantity  of 
the  mpst  excellent  feed,  when  well  cured 
and  stored,  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  cattle  and  sheep  as  well  as  hogs  next 
winter.  Farther  north  the  soy  beans  and 
the- Canada  field  peas  come  in  and 
do  their  duty. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  king  of  for- 
age crops— alfalfa.  Of  course,  you  can- 
not sow  It  now  and  expect  to  get  a  crop 
of  hay  this  year,  but  by  all  means  pre- 
pare to  sow  some  If  you  have  not  already 
sown  a  patch. 

Any  of  the  above  mentioned  forage 
crops  may  be  grown  at  an  advantage, 
and  If  you  have  the  time  and  available 
land  better  try  several  of  them,  so  if 
you  fall  on  some  you  will  have  others 
to  fall  back  on.  Feed  will  be  high  this 
winter  and  forage  will  be  valuable. 
Illinois. 


Cutting  and  Curing  Alfalfa 


Due  to  the  rapid  replacing  of  the 
horse  in  the  city  by  the  auto  truck,  tim. 
othy  is  fast  losing  Its  demand  on  the  city 
market.  Furthermore,  an  increasing 
number  of  dairies  around  the  Eastern 
titles  demand  alfalfa  rather  than  tim- 
othy as  feed  for  milk  production.  A 
few  horsemen  are  using  alfalfa  sparing- 
ly, but  when  Its  feeding  value  is  fully 
understood,  alfalfa  will  In  all  proba- 
bility replace  timothy  in  a  large  measure 
as  a  horse  hay,  and  will  soon  become  the 
main  hay  fed  by  the  E:a8tern  buyer. 
Already  the  demand  for  alfalfa  Is  great- 
er than  the  supply.  This  encourages 
the  production  of  alfalfa  not  only  as  a 
hay  crop  for  home  consumption,  but  also 
an  a  cash  crop.  The  agronomist  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Exierlment 
Station  states  that  the  sooner  we  replace 
some  of  the  clover  and  timothy  with  al- 
falfa, the  quicker  will  be  our  profits  on 
the  hay  crop.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  grow  no  more  timothy,  but 
rather  more  alfalfa  and  In  some  cases 
less  timothy.  The  present  production  of 
Eastern  alfalfa  Js  not  only  insufficient 
to  supply  the  demand,  but  also  too  small 
to  educate  the  future  m.arket  to  Its 
"Value  as  a  hay. 

When  the  new  shoots  of  alfalfa  at  the 
crown  of  the  plant  are  from  one  to  two 
Inches  high,  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  cut 
for  hay,  is  the  advice  given  by  specialists 
of  the  Ohio  Agricujtural  Experiment  Sta- 
tlon.  The  common  rule  that  the  crop 
must  not  be  cut  until  a  tenth  In  blooria 
does  not  always  hold,  these  experts 
claim,  for  often  the  small  shoots  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  get  so  large  before 
this  period  of  bloom  that  they  are  In- 


jured by  the  mowing  machine  at  harvest 
Prompt  cutting  aids  the  second  crop, 
and  the  quality  of  the  hay  declines  when 
It  stands  too  long  before  cutting.  When 
the  cutter  bar  is  adjusted  so  that  about 
two  Inches  of  stubble  Is  left,  the  young 
shoots  will  not  be  appreciably  injured. 

Saving  the  leaves  and  preventing 
leaching  of  nutrients  by  rains  ere  the 
two  essentials  In  making  the  best  alfalfa 
hay.  Curing  the  hay  in  bunches  under 
covers  Is  the  most  efficient  method. 

Careless  handling  of  alfalfa  may  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  hay  considerably. 
The  leaves  contain  nearly  three  times  as 
much  nitrogen  and  calcium  as  the  stems, 
chemical  analyses  made  at  the  Experl- 
n.ent  Station  show.  Handling  the  crop 
so  that  the  leaves  are  not  broken  off  will 
save  these  most  valuable  nutritive  con- 
stituents. 

Exposure  of  the  hay  to  rain  is  another 
source  of  loss  of  nutrients  In  hay.  Dried 
alfalfa  over  which  water  washed  lost  CO 
per  cent,  of  its  nitrogen,  75  per  cent,  of 
Its  phosphorus,  90  per  cent,  of  Its  potas- 
sium and  40  per  cent,  of  Its  calcium. 
This  represents  the  common  loss  In  the 
value  of  hay  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
considerable  time  when  rains  occur. 

Curing  alfalfa  In  bunches,  or  cock's, 
preferably  under  caps,  tends  to  eliminate 
such  losses.  The  hay  may  be  cut  one 
day.  bunched  the  next,  and' then  cured  In 
the  cock  for  two  days  or  more.  Shatter 
Ing  of  leaves  is  thus  prevented,  the  hay 
retains  its  green  color,  and  little  of  its 
value  Is  lost.  Duck  or  heavy  unbleached 
muslin  covers  are  frequently  used  to  cap 
the  cocks  so  that  the  hay  is  not  wet  by 
dew  or  rain. 


«t^.-^- 


Baled  Hay  Pays  Best 

TS  YOUR  storage  space  limited?  Bale  your 
•■•  hay— it  takes  up  only  one-fifth  as  much 
space  as  loose  hay.  Do  you  have  to  make  quick 
shipments  sometimes  to  get  to  the  best  markets?  Baled  hay 
IS  always  ready  to  ship  at  a  moment's  notice  and  brings  hieh. 
est  prices  when  packed  in  the  smooth,  uniform  bales  turned 
out  by  toe  International  hay  presses. 

-..-♦kT^®^  your  hay  crop  is  large  or  small,  it  pays  to  bale  it 
??  iS°K  ■"*•?[«•*»«»»>  hay  press.  A  one-horse  press  with  a 
If  I  1  S  K  ^ha^^e*"  t"J°8  out  a  daily  average  of  6  to  10  tons 
of  baled  hay.  A  two-horse  press  gives  you  8  to  IS  tons  in 
Dales.  The  motor  press  averages  up  to  20  tons,  and  the  belt 
Dower  press  up  to  30  tons -smooth,  well-tied,  marketable 
pales.  The  bale  chamber  sues  arc  uniform  and  standard. 
14  X  18,  16  X  18,  and  17  x  22.  * 

Some  of  the  popular  features  of  International  hay  presses 
—the  low  bale  chamber  that  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  tvine 
of  bales,  the  spnng  roller  tucker  that  makes  the  bales  smooth, 
the  block  setters,  the  end  delivery  of  bales,  the  low  step-over 
of  the  horse  presses,  the  power  economy  of  all  the  Interna* 
tional  presses— these  are  features  you  should  know  about 
before  you  buy  a  hay  press.  •wu* 

A  card  to  us  asking  for  International  hay-press  information 
will  bring  you  a  cornplete  illustrated  description  of  every  press 
in  the  line,'  and  bring  it  prompUy.    Writ©  us  now  whio  vwa* 
Uunk  of  it,  "^ 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  "^^  USA 

OiMBpioo       D«»rlB«       MeCermIck       MilwaakM       Oabora*       PI«m 


AflPft 


Canadian  Fanners 
Profit  From  Wheat 


European 
demaad  for 


The  wfcr'e  devastation  of 
crone  has  cauB«<i  an  usual  a^^^mm 
grain  from  tbe  American  Continent.  The 
people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  wheat 
at  over  r^  per  bu.  offers  Rreat  profit  to  the 
farmer.  Canada's  Inylution  Is  therefore 
especially  attractive,  8he  wants  settlers 
to  make  money  and  happy,  proablroua 
Homes  for  themselves  by  htlplag  ber 
raise  Immense  wheat  crope. 

,       ^•«  9"  «•*  •  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

fo     O^^H     »naotherland8  at  remarkably  low  prices.    During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  bave  averaged  20  buibelBto 

Wnn^".7^."*"'  y  •'"•.K  ^****  "  48"usb«le  to  acre 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  0»to.  Barley  •■«  riax. 

»-!If.l^*frf*""*.?«  ■'  Profltable  an  industry  as  grain 
ralBluB,  The  excellent  graseea  full  of  nntriUra  are  the 
only  food  required  for  beef  or  dalrv  puri>oS«.  Good 
schools,  churches,  markets  convenient,  cllmateezccllrait 
«il;^*n? '"  °°'*  *°  *'*"■■  demand  for  farm  laborers  to  re. 
Ei!^.*''*  n»«>y  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  ser- 

..^_  r.  A.  HARRiaoiV, 

'»»  ■^•-  Canadian  0«v*t  Agt. 


ASK 
YOUR 


Bbro*S 

ANIMAL 


v:^ 


Bon©  &  Meat^ 

.F«ntlllKer 


IBEROGU] 


Every  American  Citizen 

Should  Show  His  Colors! 

Patriotism    counts    these   days  and    every  home 
should  display  the  fla^j.   We  are  fortunate  in 
having  secured  a  limited  supply  of  beautiful 
American  flags  3x5  feet  in  size,  made  of  spe- 
cially prepared  soft  bunting.  Thestripei 
are  sewed  with  double  thread.     The 
colors  are  weather,  sun  and  moth  proof. 
It  is  a  flag  we  absolutely  guarantee. 

We  win  seid  free  (p«stp«M)~wkile 

^i^«^M|^  ney  last— ooe  of   these  haaisMie 

Ay2^  ll^fs  to  any  eie  wh«  will  stmi  ns  three 

^  ^  "^w  1-year  snhseripttois  at  50c.  each. 

^^  ^nsldering  tht  pnstnt  scaKHy  and  ¥tn  high 
^  priu  of  n»gt  this  is  a  GREMT  BARC/^IN. 

_  The  Prachcal  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
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Better  Eggs — Better  Prices 


IfBLVILLB  OORBY  BOWBRS 


The  farmer  has  in  poultry  an  asset 
from  which  he  does  not  always  reap  the 
gieatest  possible  profit.  He  is  a  busy 
niau  and  cannot  always  grive  chickens 
tb«^  tare  and  atttentlon  which  the  out- 
and-out  egg  farmer  deems  necessary  for 
results.  But  every  farmer  has  fowls, 
{rom  which  he  desires  to  make  his  re- 
turns as  large  as  possible.  A  little  study 
of  the  markets  and  a  few  adjustments 
to  meet  the  demands  will  sometimes 
\^•o^k  wonders.  It  did  In  my  case  and 
that's  the  story — the  story  which  I  will 
relate  briefly  and  with  the  suggestion 
that  what  I  have  done  others  can  do  with 
little  trouble  and  expense. 

It  was  four  years  ago  that  I  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  returns  from  my 
poultry.  I  had  about  200  hens  and  at 
that  time  I  used  to  carry  my  eggs  in  a 
basket — a  few  dozen  at  *  time — and 
trade  them  In  for  groceries.  Sometimes 
J  got  16  cents  a  dozen  and  sometimes  20. 
Usually  the  price  paid  me  was  two  cents 
below  the  current  wholesale  market.  In 
the  fall  when  eggs  were  scarce,  the 
grocer  was  glad  enough  to  see  my  eggs, 
but  In  the  spring  he  hemmed  and  hawed 
over  the  price  and  sometimes  refused  to 
buy.  The  transactions  didn't  suit  him 
and  they  didn't  suit  me,  so  I  decided  to 
remedy  matters. 

I  am  located  but  a  short  distance  from 
Baltimore  and  I  reasoned  that^lf  I  could 
slilp  my  eggs  to  the  market  In  that  city, 
I  could  get  two  cents  more  a  dozen  for 
my  eggs  and  get  away  from  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  retail  gfrocer.  The  better 
price,  I  figured,  would  pay  the  express 
and  packing  and  a  little  more.  But  I 
didn't  have  the  eggs  except  In  the  spring, 
months.  So  I  decided  to  Increase  the  size 
cf  my  flock.  But  at  the  end  of  another 
year  I  was  only  independent  of  the 
grocer  and  little  better  off  financially. 

It  was  then  that  I  really  did  some  hard 
thinking..  Up  to  that  time  I  had  kept 
mixed  chickens  and  naturally  they  laid 
mixed  eggs — some  white,  some  brown, 
Bume  big,  some  small.  I  began  to  watch 
the  New  York  City  market  quotations 
and  observed  that  hennery  white  eggs 
l)rought  from  5  to  10  cents  more  per 
dozen  the  year  around  than  the  best 
mixed  fresh  eggs.  I  determined  to  have 
nothing  but  white  eggs  from  that  time 
on.  I  sold  some  of  my  mongrel  stock 
find  bought  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
dny-old  chicka  at  12  cents  each.  I  raised 
about  150  pullets.  I  still  had  to  ship 
mixed  eggs  at  times  l)ecause  I  couldn't 
always  make  a  case  of  selected  whites. 
l^ut  In  the  spring  I  bred  from  the  pul- 
lets— usually  an  unwise  thing  to  do,  and 
by  fall  had  more  than  400  laying  Leg- 
horn hens  and  pullets.  Now  I  have  be- 
tween 400  and  500,  which  seems  about 
the  right  number  for  me  to  handle  eflt 
oiently.  By  proper  management.  I  am 
able  to  ship  at  least  one  case  each  week 
during  the  year  and  from  four  to  six 
tases  in  the  spring  months. 

A  few  things  are  Important  for  suc- 
cess. Uniform  eggs  bring  better  prices 
and  only  uniform  hens  can  produce  uni- 
form eggs.  All  eggs  must  be  carefully 
Rathered  dally.  Slightly  spottted  or 
(toiled  eggs  must  be  cleaned  with  a  damp 
iloth — not  washed.  Stained,  cracked, 
Kmall  and  tinted  eggs  must  be  culled  out 
and  used  at  home  or  sold  in  a  cheaper 
market.  All  eggs,  to  command  the  top 
price,  must  be  spotlessly  clean,  of  good 
uniform  sise  and  must  be  shipped  at 
least  once  a  week  in  cool  weather  and 
oftener  in  late  spring  and  summer. 
White  eggs  bring  the  best  price  In  New 
York,  but  brown  eggs  In  the  same  mar- 
ket and  handled  In  the  above  manner 
bring  prices  nearly  as  good. 


Here  are  the  results  I  have  accom- 
plished: In  October,  1914,  when  I  had 
mongrel  fowls  and  sold  mixed  eggs,  I 
was  getting  30  cents  per  dozen.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  the  price  went 
to  40  cents.  In  October,  1915,  I  sold 
white  eggs  in  New  York  at  47  cents,  and 
in  November  the  price  went  to  59  cents. 
During  the  past  fall — from  October  to 
January — white  eggs  In  New  York  have 
not  been  below  53  cents,  and  one  ship- 
ment brought  me  68. 

I  am.  feeding  and  housing  my  present 
flock  of  Leghorns  exactly  as  I  cared  for 
my  mongrel  stock.  They  cost  me  slight- 
ly less  for  feed.  But  even  though  they 
cost  me  more,  I  could  afford  to  keep 
them,  because  of  the  higher  price  which 
I  can  get  for  the  uniform  eggs. 


Labor  Saving  Tools  in  the  Poultry 
House 

ELIZABETH  O.  JEAN. 

I  have  three  hen  houses,  one  chick 
house  and  several  coops.  All  these  must 
be  cleaned  often  and  I  have  it  to  do. 
Certain  tools  right  at  hand,  without  los- 
ing time  hunting  for  them  are  requisites 
that  pay.  Italian  laborers  getting  stones 
from  our  woods  left  several  shovels  be- 
hind. I  have,  therefore,  a  shovel  in 
each  house.  Two  or  three  old  whisks 
hang  near  at  hand.  I  use  these  to  clean 
out  refractory  cracks  and  brush  nest 
boxes  before  spraying.  I  find  a  hoe  a 
good  scraper  for  droppings-boards  or 
cement  floors.  A  broom  assists  in  mak- 
ing a  neat  Job  after  the  scraping  process 
is  over.  A  strong  bushel  basket  receives 
the  shovelfuls  of  manure  or  llttter.  This 
Is  emptied  on  a  wheelbarrow  and  flnally 
all  finds  Its  way  to  a  protected  "dirt 
pen"  and  is,  after  a  time,  hauled  to  the 
fields. 

For  spraying  nest  boxes,  I  use  a  little 
tin  Arrangement  that  has  contained  lice 
killer.  It  holds  only  a  pint  or  so.  but 
is  very  convenient  for  small  jobs.  When 
your  kitchen  fire  shovel  gets  shabby,  re- 
place It  and  hang  the  old  one  over  your 
barrel  of  ashes  in  the  hennery.  We  sift 
the  coal  ashes  to  save  the  good  coal  and 
have  the  ashes  for  use  on  the  droppings- 
boards  and  coop  floors. 

One  end  of  my  largest  house  is  tightly 
screened  and  this  I  call  the  feed  room. 
Oyster  shell,  grains  and  beans  are  kept 
there.  All  feed  is  kept  covered.  The 
floor  Is  cement.  In  this  feed  room  hangs 
a  small  cupboard,  originally  a  soap  box. 
In  this  may  be  found  a  little  sweet  oil 
and  coal  oil  ready  for  the  chicken  that 
dares  sneeze  or  have  a  cold  In  its  eye. 
There  is  also  some  permanganate  of  pot- 
oeh.  A  small  pan  of  grease  Is  here,  for 
all  hens  after  recovering  from  broodl- 
ness  are  greased  to  eradicate  lice.  I 
keep  staples,  a  few  long  nails,  a  ham- 
mer and  other  necessities  in  this  "medi- 
cine closet,"  for  so  I  call  It.  On  the  out- 
side of  Its  gray-painted  door  appears 
this  sign:  "Free  Dispensary  for  Hens." 
Its  original  purpose  has  not  been  ful- 
filled because  the  poultry  has  been  won- 
derfully  healthy. 

Maryland. 


A  NVheatless  Egg-Laying  Ration 
With  wheat  so  high,  poultrymen  will 
be  Interested  to  learn  that  on  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  experi- 
ment farm  excellent  egg-laying  results 
were  secured  with  a  wheatless  ration 
Thirty  Leghorn  pullets  to  which  this 
ration  has  been  fed  for  1^  years  pro- 
duced an  average  of  147.3  eggs  per  hen 
for  the  pullet  year.  This  compar*>s 
favorably  with  egg  yields  secured  on 
other    rations    containing    wheat,    and 


therefore  more  expensive.  'This  pen, 
moreover,  during  the  first  16  weeks  ot 
its  second  year  has  averaged  28.5  eggs 
per  hen,  17.5  eggs  per  hen  being  pro- 
duced In  March. 

The  same  wheatless  ration  has  been 
fed  since  last  November  to  a  pen  of  Buff 
Orpington  pullets  which  have  laid  53 
eggs  per  hen  In  20  weeks,  and  hold  the 
highest  egg  record  of  any  of  the  large 
feeding  pens  of  pullets  at  the  farm  this 
year.  Two  other  pens,  however,  are  less 
than  one  egg  per  pen  behind  this  pen. 

The  scratch  mixture  part  of  the  ration 
was  2  pounds  cracked  corb  and  1  pound 
oats.  The  dry  mash  consisted  of  3 
pounds  corn  meal  and  1  pound  beef 
scrap. 

The  scratch  mixture  was  fed  sparing- 
ly so  that  the  hens  ate  about  equal  parts 


of  this  mixfure  and  of  the  dry  mash. 
The  total  grain  consumption  of  feed  for 
the  year  was  52  pounds,  of  which  26 
pounds  was  scratch  mixture.  Through- 
out the  year  it  took  4.6  pounds  of  feed  to 
produce  a  dozen  eggs. 

This  scratch  mixture,  with  wheat 
$2.57,  cracked  corn  11.35,  and  oats  70 
cents  per  bushel,  is  49  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  cheaper  than  the  regular  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  cracked  com,  wheat, 
and  oats.  Another  mash  which  Is  slight- 
ly cheaper  than  the  one  used.  Is  made  of 
4  per  cent,  each  bran  and  middlings,  26 
per  cent  beef  scrap  and  66  per  cent, 
corn  meal. 

If  the  wheat  is  omitted  from  the  ration 
it  Is  very  essential  to  feed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  beef  scrap  In  the  mash,  but 
with  present  prices,  beef  scrap  is  one  of 
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Twenty  Million  Miles  of  Telephone  Wire 


The  telephone  wire  in.  use  in 
the  Bell  Systenris  long  enough 
to  run  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  and  back  again  forty 
times. 

The  Bell  System  has  about 
twice  as  much  telephone  wire 
as  all  Europe. 

More  than  500.000  new  tele- 
phones are  being  added  to  the 
Bell  System  yearly — almost  as 
many  as  the  total  number  of 

telephones  in  England. 

• 
In  twelve  months  the  Bell 

System  adds  enough   tele- 
phones to  duplicate  the  entire 


telephone  systems  of  France, 
Italy  and  Switzerland  com- 
bined. 

In  proportion  to  population 
the  extension  of  the  Bell  System 
in  the  United  States  is  equal 
in  two  years  to  the  total  tele- 
phone progress  of  Europe  since 
the  telephone  was  invented— 
a  period  of  about  forty  years. 

The  Bell  System  fills  the 
telephone  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  thoroughness 
£Uid  a  spirit  of  public  service 
which  are  without  parallel  the 
world  over. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associatco  Companies 


On%  Policy 


One  Syttn        Univeruil  Smrviem 


YOUXL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Kr.p  (Rtalou  (Utility  Facta)   both  rrofttaM« 

and  Interj^tlnii.    Ht«Hk.  K9t»  »nd  t  hlrks. 
Old  Hlok€>rf  l^mhom  Yarda.  Bok  7.  Altoona.  F» 

tVAB  DABIBC*  t>  Patriotic  and  Wlw  —  Buy 
WAH  D/1DIC9.  Our  Dar  Old  (  h I x  -  B.  RoclLa, 
Barron  I>*«horn(»-Jiin*  .lellv»ry.  rapacity  ♦«»  p»r 
week.  Your  entire  !^U«f«ctlon  tiuaranteed.  Inqulr- 
k>fi  promptly  anawcred. 
jrSTA   POI7I.TBT  F ABM.  fWCTMABPTO*.    R.  T- 


^-^U1/-^1^C.    15c.  l»c  per  loo.  |l3<t  per  hm».  Hilrer 

^rllV^fWO    MD.)  Whit*  Wyandott»-«.  s  C".  Red* 

and  llrtupnand  Knniirr  dii<  kllOK*.  13ce*rJi.|2i»  per  !«•. 

ALDIIAM  P01I.TBY  rABM 

jg^  SS  PkeralmTlll*.  Pa. 


Rocki    and 
Redt.  I4r. 


75,000    Chicks  !•.•;,  V-Vdefv*e'r^ 

. .. — . ^  f  }^iif    Hroiin  A  Rnff  Jjtv- 

...^  ...,    ..  v-.^..   ^'d  M\nnrcn%,  ftr..  aafe  d«"I. 
KBATOni  RiTCHBBT.  •*»!.  M.  mimriEL*.  P4. 


at  rock  hottoin  price* 
KnmM,  B.P.  Rnrki,  H'van 


ree. 


caAm.t  

rWU^Q.  •»  H»«  loweat  powlhle  price*.  H.  C  White 
1.WVB3  and  Brown  I>eKborna.  Barred  P.  Rockaand 
broiler  cblckii.   H«le  arrival  «uaranteed     Booklet  free. 

C'TCLOMB  HaTCHBBY,   BoX    A.   RlCHVIBkO.   Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Ancooaiiwid  Black  I>«homt  ISc.  Whit*  L«il»on»  lie. 
^satl»rartlon  Kiiaranteed.  rirctilar.  DeJIverre^rb  w*«lt. 
K.  R.  HaMMVr  *  €'•..  R.D.B..  Frenchtowo.  M.  J. 


R««».  IS.  •••••i  !•.§«.••.  Thoroochhred  Bo*k«. 
Wyandott<^.  Reda.  Haruhunt*.  I>e«bomi.  I»  TarletJe*. 
AIM  Brahniaa.  Orpington*.  Houd»n«.  Camploe*.  isth 
year.    fatalo«ne.     h.  K.  M<.h«.  roop»»«BCB«,  Pa. 
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the  cheapest  poultry  feed^  considering 
its  high  protein  content. 

These  experiments,  the  specialists  say, 
prove  that  wheat  Is  not  essential  in  an 
egg-laying  ration  and  that  excellent  re- 
sults can  be  secured  by  using  corn  and 
cats  as  a  scratch  mixture  provided  this 
is  fed  with  a  good  mash  containing  25 
per  cent,  beef  scrap. 


Keeping  Rats  from  Poultry 
Rats  are  often  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  loss  to  the  poultryman  who  has 
email  chicks.  The  best  protection  is  ex- 
clusion of  rats  from  the  brooder  house. 
At  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
poultry  plant  the  brooder  houses  are  re- 
moved a  considerable  distance  from  oth- 
er buildings.  From  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber until  the  chicks  are  placed  in  the 
brooders,  neither  feed  nor  water  is  kept 
anywhere  near  the  brooding  quarters. 
Lumber  piles  or  other  hiding  places  for 
rats  are  cleaned  up  and  all  the  brooder 
houses  are  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
thus  affording  no  hiding  places. 

As  a  further  protection,  ^-inch  poul- 
try netting  made  of  No.  20  wire  is 
tacked  over  the  floor  supports  before 
the  floor  is  put  down.  This  netting  ex- 
tends a  short  distance  up  the  side  of 
the  house.  With  this  protection,  and  the 
added  precaution  of  housing  chicks  in 
the  evening  and  not  turning  them  out 
too  early  in  the  morning,  the  college  ex- 
periences little  difficulty  with  rats. 


Cover  Crops  in  the  Corn 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  f l.oo  for  the  next  best  and  60  cents  for  each  other  article  publlahed  In  our  Ex- 
perlence  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discusaion  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Toi'ic  No.  1222,  July  1. — Tell  us  your  ex- 
perience with  late  Bummer  seeding  of  al- 
falfa. IIow  did  you  prepare  the  land? 
What  form  of  Inoculation  did  you  useV 
lIow  much  and  what  kind  of  lime  did  you 
apply  V  How  much  seed  did  you  plant  per 
acreV  What  do  you  consider  the  essentials 
for  success? 

Topic  No.  1223,  July  15. — What  plan  have 
you  found  best  for  tilling  the  silo?  Do  you 
iiave  your  own  outfit,  co-operate  with  neigh- 
bors or  hire  a  traveling  one?  How  many 
men  do  you  use  and  now  do  you  place 
them  ?  Tell  us  any  good  ideas  you  have 
found  in  doing  this  work. 

Topic  No.  1224,  Alo.  1. — What  farm  equip- 
ment do  you  use  for  preparing  the  ground 
and  planting  wheat  V  Do  you  disk  gro\ind 
before  plowing?  IIow  deep  do  you  plow 
and  do  you  roll  after  planting?  Tell  us 
some  things  which  will  increase  next  year's 
crop  other  than  better  seed  and  fert..lzers. 


grain  bill  very  considerably.  Then,  too, 
it  is  valuable  for  the  effect  on  the  soil 
when  turned  under  the  following  spring, 
so  that  "two  birds  are  killed  with  one 
stone,"  by  making  a  sowing  of  this  kind. 
I  have  never  tried  to  get  a  field  in  sod 
in  this  way,  but  have  never  had  any 
trouble  in  getting  good  pasture  by  the 
time  the  corn  is  cut. 
*  If  "tillage  is  manure"  with  any  crop 
It  certainly  is  with  corn,  and  I  cultivate 
just  as  much  as  possible.  At  present  I 
have  only  cultivated  once  (May  25th), 
but  I  will  cultivate  it  at  least  four 
times  yet. 


m^^ 


Bone  for  Chicks 
The  most  important  problem  confront- 
ing the  poultryman  during  the  next'  two 
months   is  to  keep  the  chicks  growing 
patifffactorily.     They  must  not  only  be 
kept   alive,   but   also   fed    during   their 
early  life  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
develop   a  good,  rugged  skeleton,   with 
large  bone  and  frame.    With  this  foun- 
dation they  can  later  be  fed  so  as  to  put 
on  a  maximum  amount  of  flesh.      The 
New    Jersey   Agricultural      Experiment 
Station  recommends  the  feeding  of  dry 
granulated    bone    in    order    to    secure 
proper  growth.    It  can  be  purchased  for 
from   |2   to  $2.50   per   100  pounds,   and 
carries  about  25  per  cent,  of  protein  and 
23  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  addi- 
tion to  considerable  lime.     It  should  be 
fed  from  the  time  the  chicks  are  a  week 
old    until    they    reach    maturity,    and 
should  comprise  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  mash.    Ten  per  cent,  of  meat  scrap 
should  be  added  to  all  growing  mashes, 
as  this  contains,  in  addition  lo  protein, 
a  considerable  amount  of  bone.       Fish 
scrap  is  very  high  in  bone,  and  if  avail- 
able, can  be  used  to  replace  in  part  the 
meat  scrap  and  the  granulated  bone.  The 
great  advantage  of  bone  is  the  high  phos- 
phoric acid  content,  which  not  only  goes 
directly  into  the  formation  of  bony  tis- 
sue, but  also  acts  as  a  digestive  stimu- 
lant, increasing  the  bird's  power  of  di- 
gestion and  assimilation. 


Many  complaints  have  reached  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
regarding  fowls  losing  their  feathers  in 
patches,  particularly  about  the  head  and 
neck  and  on  the  back.  J.  T.  Campbell, 
poultry  expert  of  the  department,  says 
that  this  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  de- 
pluming mite,  a  little  insect  that  works 
at  the  base  of  the  feathers  and  causes 
them  to  break  off.  Examination  of  the 
base  of  the  feathers  around  the  bare  spot 
with  a  microscope  will  reveal  the  cause. 

This  can  be  remedied  by  washing  the 
birds  affected  in  a  very  strong  solution 
of  laundry  soap  and  warm  water.  Wash- 
ing the  affected  parts  with  a  solution  of 
some  coal  tar  disinfectant,  or  a  standard 
solution  of  lime-sulphur,  will  kill  the 
mites  and  the  new  feathers  will  probably 
not  grow  in  again  until  molting  time. 


G.  H.  D.,  Meetze,  Va. — A  mixture  of 
one  bushel  of  winter  rye  and  10  pounas 
of  Crimson  clover  per  acre  sowed  in  «i 
broadcast  seeder  ajiead  of  the  cultivator 
when  the  com  is  given  its  last  wbrking 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  cover  crop 
which  I  can  sow  in  my  section.  Usually 
I  seed  this  crop  about  the  middle  of 
August  or  even  the  flrst  week  in  Sep- 
tember if  the  season  is  wet  and  back- 
ward. I  always  cultivate  my  com  with 
one-horse  harrow  cultivators  after  the 
grain  is  so  large  that  it  can  no  longer 
safely  be  worked  with  2-horsc  riding 
cultivators.  I  sow  the  cover  crop  ahead 
ot  one  of  these  cultivators,  which  throws 
enough  dirt  to  well  cover  the  seed. 
-  In  fields  where  I  produce  ensilage 
corn,  the  grain  crop  is  removed  in  plenty 
ot  time  so  that  the  cover  crop  will  fur- 
nish good  late  fall  and  early  spiing  pas- 
turage. In  other  fields  where  the  corn 
Is  shocked  and  husked  In  the  field,  un- 
less plenty  of  labor  is  available  or  unless 
the  corn  crop  is  very  small,  the  chances 
are  that  the  grain  and  fodder  will  not  be 
removed  from  the  field  In  time  to  graze 
it  much  in  the  late  autumn.  The  rye- 
clover  mixture  is  sure  to  result  in  a  fair- 
ly good  .stand  If  the  ground  is  well 
drained  and  fairly  fertile.  Even  though 
the  clover  winterkills  or  does  not 
germinate  well,  due  to  late  summer 
droughts,  the  winter  rye  is  absolutely 
dependable.  In  sections  subject  to 
droughts  about  seeding  time  I  would 
recommend  that  5  or  6  bushels  of  rye  be 
sown  In  order  to  assure  an  excellent 
stand.  The  rye  and  clover  crop  may  be 
pastured  in  the  spring  and  then  turned 
under  so  that  the  field  may  be  re-cropped 
to  corn  or  else  It  can  be  converted  Into 
hay  or  ensijage  wjiere  the  stand  of  for- 
nge  Justifies  such  operations.  Care  must 
be  exercised  to  cut  the  hay  at  Just  the 
right  stage  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
injury  to  the  live  stock  which  results 
where  Crimson  clover  hay  Is  cut  too  late 
and  the  coarse  hairs  or  bristle-like 
beards  accumulate  in  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs  of  the  farm  animals, 
often  resulting  In  serious  mortalities. 

My  experience  is  that  timothy,  red 
top,  orchard  grass  or  meadow  fescue 
may  be  sowed  with  winter  rye  alone  in 
the  standing  com  by»  the  above  method 
and  a  good  stand  of  grass  secured  par- 
ticularly where  clover  is  seeded  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Although  many  oppose 
the  use  of  rye  as  a  nurse  crop,  I  have 
always  liked  the  crop  because  it  pro- 
vides adequate  shade  and  protection  for 
the  grass  seedlings  and  yet  does  not 
crowd  them  out  as  often  occurs  In  the 
case  of  other  grains  used  as  nurse  crops. 
The  stand  of  rye  is  never  so  thick  nor 
does  it  stool  like  wheat  and  hence  in  my 
locality  i  favor  It  as  a  ifhrse  crop,  pa^*- 
tucularly  where  I  am  working  for  grass 
via  the  cover  crop  method  of  seeding. 

I  aim  to  cultivate  my  corn  as  often  as 
is  necessary  to*keep  the  soil  well  mulch- 
ed. Usually  In  a  normal  season  I  work 
the  crop  three  times  with  riding  culti- 
vators and  two  to  three  times  with  one 
horse,  walking  harrow  cultivators. 


J.  J.  S.,  Glen  Biddle,  Pa.— We  tried 
cnce  to  SQw  a  cover  crop  at  the  last 
working  of  the  corn,  but  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. We  seeded  about  10  pounds  of 
Crimson  clover  just  previous  to  going 
through  the  corn  the  last  time.  Very  lit- 
tle of  it  grew,  but  we  think  we  now 
know  the  cause  why.  The  seed  was  cov- 
ered too  deep.  Our  nei|;hbors  sow  their 
Crimson  clover  in  the  com  after  culti- 
vating it  the  last  time  and  they  gener- 
ally have  a  good  catch. 

This  year  we  are  planning  to  sow  rye 
in  our  com,  as  the  field  we  have  it  in 
is  inclined  to  wash  some.  One  lesson 
we  have  learned  regarding  rye  is  not  to 
allow  it  to  get  too  high  before  plowing 
it  down,  if  needed  for  a  green  manure 
crop.  Best  results  are  had  if  it  is  turned 
under  before  it  gets  more  than  one  foot 
high.  If  allowed  to  get  higher  It  makes 
kind  of  a  straw  mattress  under  the  sur- 
lace  and  allows  the  upper  soil  to  dry  out 
very  quickly.  One  year  our  com  crop 
was  a  failure  on  this  account. 


1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We  specialise    In    nothing   but   blKh- 

frade  used  cars,  1917,  1916,  1915  modus. 
f  you  want  an  auto,  one  as  good  hs 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  want  a 
dependable  car,  one  that  will  give  sativ 
faction  and  servlcQ  there  Is  really  oulv 
one  place  to  get  It,  and  that  Is  trotn  us. 

Send  for  Our  Spring  1917 
Auto  Catalog  B 

It's    free,    fDll    of    auto    information. 

f>rlces  on  every  car  we  have— whether 
t  is  a  roadster,  Umooslne  touring  car, 
truck,  or  delivery  wagon.  Best  of  ull, 
when  you  buy  from  us  you  save  at 
least  25  to  60%.  Should  you  desire  terms 
can  be  arranged  to  suit  purchasers  ou 
any  of  our  cars. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

203  N.  Broad  St 

Philadalphia,  Pa. 


Plant  Pumpkins  in  the  Com 
Pumpkins  planted  in  corn  furnish  a 
cheap,  appetizing  stock  feed.  They 
should  be  planted  by  the  latter  part  of 
June,  putting  a  pumpkin  seed  in  every 
sixth  hill  and  in  every  missing  corn 
hill.  They  will  affect  but  slightly-  the 
stand  of  corn  and  a  large  amount  of  fine 
stock  feed  can  be  raised  if  the  com  is 
not  intended  for  the  silo  or  to  be  har- 
vested  with  a  binder. 

Pumpkins  are  relished  by  cattle  and 
hogs.  Fed,  uncooked  and  with  the  seeds, 
they  act  as  an  appetizer  and  corrective 
of  digestive  troubles.  Two  and  one-half 
tons  of  uncooked  pumpkins  are  equal  to 
one  ton  of  corn  silage  to  cattle.  It  has 
been  found  that  273  pounds  of  grain  and 
376  pounds  of  pumpkin  produced  100 
pounds  of  pork,  the  pumpkins  saving 
100, to  150  pounds  of  grain.  The  low 
cost  of  growing,  ease  of  keeping,  large 
yields,  and  the  tonic  qualities  of  a  suc- 
culent feed  available  when  succulent  hog 
feeds  are  scarce  make  pumpkins  well 
worth  while. 


•CoaNTY.NJ] 

^ArARMER'SLANOOFHtOOENTREASUPE. 

A  GOOD  rARM,  A  GOOD  MARKET.  EASY 

TRANSPORTATION.  AND-PROSPCRITY 

IS  BEFORE  YOU  I 

A  GOOD  FARM:- 

Cape  May  County  is  funooa  m»  avood 
farmins  country.  Rich  soil,  capable  of 
raliiinir  fin*  c.ropn  of  aweet  potato**  com, 
tomatoes,  aspararua  and  almoat  any  variety 
of  garden  vcsetable.  Peaches  and  other 
frUlta.  atrawEerriea,  etc 

A  GOOD  MARKET  :- 

A  score  of  popular  seashore  resorts  form 
a  ready  market  for  eyery  description  of 
produce. 

CASY  TRANSPORTATION  :- 

Theee  resorts  are  all  within  auy  access 
from  yoor  farm,  while  vood  trasMortation 
is  provided  to  Pniladelpnia  and  other  larce 
cities.  A  number  of  cnoiee  loeatioiia  will 
shortly  be  offered  for  sale. 

For  full  information  write  to 

P.  W.  FOWKES 

CUtA  to  the  Oonnty  Board  of  Freeholders 

SEA  ISLE  CITY.  N.  J. 


•J^A^ 


E.  J.  J.,  State  College.  Pa. — I  always 
try  to  sow  a  cover  crop  at  the  last  culti- 
vation of  the  corn,  and  find  that  Dwarf 
E^ex  rape  is  very  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose.  I  sow  it  broadcast.  5  to  S 
pounds  per  acre.  Sown  at  this  time  It 
comes  in  just  right  for  late  fall  pasture 
and  is  one  of  the  beet  forage  crops  for 
cattle,  sheep  or  hogs.  In  fact,  crops  of 
this  kind  help  to  reduce  the  farmer's 


How  to  Control  Potato  Bugs 
Bordeaux  mixture,  made  of  4  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate,  4  pounds  of  quick- 
lime and  50  gallons  of  water,  is  used  by 
potato  growers  to  ward  off  fungous  dis- 
eases. If  Paris  green  is  added  to  this 
m'atcrial.  It  will  kill  the  bugs  within  a 
day;  and,  when  arsenate  of  lead  is  also 
mixed  in.  the  poison  Is  effective  often 
for  several  weeks  after  applied  to  potato 
vines.  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  advises  the  use  of  theee 
compounds  soon  after  potatoes  come  up 
and  again  about  tw.o  weeks  later.  Some- 
times a  third  application  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  after  the  second  is  necessary. 
Early  in  September  the  second  brood  of 
beetles  appears,  and  the  treatment  must 
be  repeated  then  and  about  two  weeVs 
later.  On  young  vines  50  gallons  will 
be  sufficient  to  spray  an  acre,  but  when 
the  vines  are  large  two  or  three  times 
this  amount  is  necessary. 


NAKEX'PAY 

L Freedom  from  insects  on  yonr  crops; 
^  means  larger  yields — increased  prof- 
.Its.  SprajMelons. Cabbace,  Turnips, 
Onionfl  and  other   veffetables.  and 
fmiu  with  Black  Leaf  40.     Kills 
I  Aphis,  Thrips.  and  similar  insects. 
Black  Leaf  401s  nsed  by  success- 
ful   STowers.      Reoommended   br 
AvrlcultaralOollefesand  Bxperl- 


ment  Stations,    valuabls  vese- 
toble  bookleuFBBB.       Writs 

Tst  Msnclcf  THSCC9  nMscI  n. 
iMMMraM.  Itit.  I  tsslffriHt-h- 


Kilh 


S/3c/lr  leaf 40 


BUY  A  WITTE 

Hlgh-Grad«  Engine 

I  can  ship  tmm*diBt«ly— any  else  or  style-- 

WITTE  KeroaMM  or  G*M>aBe  BnsiiM-S 

to  22  H-P.,  BUtiooary.  Portable  or  8aw-r<ff 

—an  raady  to  ran  on  arriTaL    Why  wait  6  ^ 

■.IkWirTa.  8  weeka.  or  looser,  when  I  ean  ship  yotf  * 
better  ensine  Now  I  Todayll— so  that  It  wiU  be  earninc 
a  ^art  ti  its  eoet.^  Caah  or  Easy  Payments.    limimHstT 


ToJe 


MlT 


ns«BSios.M4i 

Tows  for  m  post 

WITTE  EMIK  WMU, 

2M6  Mdssi  Af ..  KassstCHyJh. 


"OM  sbAtur  •nsJM. 
BD.  H.  WITXB. 


2M* 


160-Acre  Farm,  Equipped. 
$100  An  Acre  from  Alfalfa 

waa  the  receipt*  for  the  crop  on  80  acres  nearby.  OorD. 
fcrain,  hoKii  aud  cattle  are  onr  mcney-makere-  Tb'" 
farm  in  on  main  road,  near  live  railroad  town  with 
milk  Button,  mllla  an<l  canning  factories.    100  acrr* 

firoductive,  level,  atone-free,  wire-fenoed,  valuable  lot 
Imber;  %  story  7  room  hooae;  10-oow  bam.  corn  crl^f 
and  poultry  houaea.  To  settle  alTairs  immediately 
RoInK  for  f«,SOO.  and  if  taken  soon,  horse.  S  mulee.  ' 
cattle,  8  hoca,  100  chlckena,  drill,  mower,  binder,  roller 
planter,  wafons,  hamesaea,  etc^,  etc,,  will  tie  Included 
For  travelinc  directlona  ace  pace  82,  "Htrout's  Rprtne 
Catalof.  "  copy  noatled  free.  K.  A.  8TROUT  FARM 
AQKNCY.  Dept.  1880,  Im  d  TlUe  Bid/..  Phlla. 

We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  prodace.     What  have  you  to  ship  T 
CIIBBS  dc  BKO..  SSI-SS  M.  Fr^at  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


mCAIF  ValoaMe  farm.  125  aorea;  70  acref 
artLEi  cleared,  balance  In  pine  t(mt*r.  Dwell- 
inir.  bam.  atablea,  chicken  honees.  all  hutit  In  the  la^t 
three  yeara.  Rxcelleot  ooll.  Ktiltable  for  all  cror«.  2*4 
mllee  from  Rnow  Hill.  Htone  and  f>hell  road.  No 
agents.  Kea^onahle  terma.  For  parttcniars  addreen 
BOX  SIS,  SHOW  ailJUy  MAJKTLAHD. 


Treating  Wheat  or  Oat  Stubble  Fields 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


To  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  land 
from  which  has  been  removed  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  oats  is  a  feature  of  farm  man- 
agement that  is  well  wonth  considera- 
tion. Where  the  fi^ds  are  fenced  hog- 
tight  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  brood 
sows  or  shoats  to  have  full  run  of  the 
stubble  land.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
waste  grain  be  saved  so  easily;  although 
great  cace  may  be  exercised  In  harvest- 
ing there  is  considerable  grain  left  in 
the  fields.  If  the  field  has  been  seeded 
to  clover,  this  combined  with  the  waste 
grain  makes  an  excellent  combination 
for  developing  thrifty  pigs.  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  this  practice  of  pasturing  the 
stubble  land  with  hogs  is  quite  common. 
Cattle  are  also  turned  into  such  fields 
as  soon  as  the  wheat  or  oats  is  stacked 
or  threshed.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  good  con- 
dition of  fertility  the  clover  Is  often  as 
high  as  the  stubble  at  the  time  the  grain 
is  cut.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  best  to 
pasture  too  heavily,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  clover  should  be  kept 
from  coming  into  blossom  too  freely  the 
first  season.  This  is  a  point  that  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
not  fully  worked  out,  viz.,  whether  al- 
lowing the  clover  to  come  to  blossom  the 
first  year  affects  the  yield  the  succeed- 
ing season. 

Many  farmers  Hn  lieu  of  pasturing 
generally  clip  the  stubble  fields  later 
in  the  season  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
Meeds  and  to  prevent  the  clover  from 
becoming  too  rank.  It  is  also  a  mooted 
question  whether  the  mowings  should 
be  removed  or  left  on  the  land.  Much 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  growth 
and  the  character  of  the  season.  If  the 
weather  is  damp  and  warm  the  heavy 
Fwath  may  tend  to  smother  out  the  clo- 
ver. On  the  ot&er  hand,  a  light  swath 
may  be  left  without  Injury,  even  with 
benefit,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot, 
a.s  the  cut  weeds  and  Ciover  form  a 
flight  mulCh  or  protection  from  the  hot 
(un.  In  cases  where  the  grain  was  not 
stoded  to  grass  or  clover  it  seems  a 
waste  of  land  not  to  follow  with  anether 
TOP  Immediately. 

In  the  latitude  south  of  Philadelphia 
V.  beat  may  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  cow- 
peas  or  soy  beans  for  hay  if  the  grain 
is  stacked  promptly  after  cutting.  On 
most  soils  it  will  be  necessary  to  plow 
the  land,  but  on  light,  loamy  land  the 
'tubble  may  be  disked  and  the  peas  or 
beans  seeded.  The  following  plan  may 
(h  adopted  In  seeding  peas  or  beans  on 
larms  where  there  Is  sufficient  horse 
I»ower.  As  the  wheat  or  oats  are  being 
<^ut  a  disk  or  cutaway  harrow  Is  driven 
immediately  behind  the  binder;  Just  be- 
hind the  disk  follows  the  grain  drill 
^■hich  sows  the  peas  or  beans.  This 
method  permits  the  sowing  of  the 
itgume  at  the  time  the  wheat  Is  cut  and 
no  time  is  lost  if  the  stacking  or  thresh- 
ing is  delayed.  This  plan  works  well  If 
<he  wheat  Is  to  be  followed  by  wheat  or 
sinother  fall  sown  crop.  The  peas  will 
"how  a  marked  effect  on  the  following 
^heat  crop  If  turned  under  or  even  if 
^iit  and  removed  for  hay.  Where  clover 
failed  to  come  with  the  wheat,  this 
method  of  utilizing  the  land  serves  two 
I'urposes,  viz.,  increasing  the  forage  sup- 

My  and  improving  the  fertility  of  the 

soil. 

1'  it  Is  desired  to  follow  the  wheat  or 
^atg  stubble  by  corn  the  next  year,  more 
time  may  be  taken  to  fit  the  land  and 
*^*^d  it  to  Crimson  clover  or  Sweet  clo- 
^^r.  por  the  section  mentioned  above 
^he  clover  may  be  seeded  from  the  flrst 
^fJ  the  twentieth  of  August.  This  will 
*^ve  a  good  crop  of  green  manure  to 
'urn  under  In  the  spring  for  com.  If  the 


seeding  Is  delayed  a  mixture  of  rye  and 
vetch  may  be  used.  Three  pecks  of  rye 
and  15  to  18  poim.ds  of  vetch  Is  suffi- 
cient seed  for  an  acre.  With  clover,  15 
pounds  of  the  Crimson  should  be  seeded 
to  the  acre,  and  about  20  pounds  of  the 
Sweet  clover,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  these  two  amoimting  to  18  pounds 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  Whether  one 
shall  use  theee  winter  legumes  or  the 
peas  or  beans  will  depend  on  the  rotar 
tion  he  wishes  to  follow. 

On  light  thin  land  in  the  Eastern 
States  it  Is  not  desirable  to  sow  cowpeas 
or  soy  beans  as  a  catch  crop  after  wheat 
or  oats  if  the  land  Is  to  be  followed,  by 
com  the  following  spring.  The  reason 
is  that  these  crops  are  killed  by  the  frost 
and  much  of  their  plant  food  value  is 
lost  through  decay  anid  leaching  during 
the  open  winters.  Crimson  clover  or 
vetch  makes  an  Ideal  winter  cover  crop 
for  conserving  fertility  and  for  provid- 
ing organic  matter.  If  peas  or  beans 
are  seeded  on  stubble  land  they  should 
be  sown  at  the  rate  of  6  pecks  per  acre, 
preferably  with  a  grain  drill.  Some  fer- 
tilizer, chiefly  acid  phoephate,  should  be 
applied,  as  the  preceding  grain  crop  gen- 
erally draws  quite  heavily  on  the  avail- 
able fertility  in  the  soil. 

There  are  cases  where  the  Red  clover 
seeded  In  the  wheat  In  the  spring  failed 
to  make  a  stand,  and  it  Is  desired  to 
keep  the  rotation  Intact  The  wheat  or 
oats  stubble  may  then  be  plowed  and 
fitted  as  for  Crimson  clover  and  vetch 
but  Red  clover  used  instead.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  dependable  methods  of 
securing  a  good  catch  of  Red  clover.  The 
fact  that  the  soil  must  be  well  prepared 
and  a  liberal  quantity  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers applied  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of. 

In  sections  south  of  Pennsylvania  the 
season  Is  long  enough  to  allow  a  fair 
hay  crop  of  cowpeas  or  soy  beans  If 
prompt  methods  are  used  In  preparing 
the  land.  To  leave  stubble  land  idle  is 
to  lose  a  very  large  part  of  the  gfrowing 
season  for  crops.  In  Delaware  and 
Maryland  the  wheat  Is  often  cut  In  June, 
leaving  three  months  and  a  half  until 
frost.  During  this  period  the  land 
should  be  growing  a  crop  that  may  be 
used  either  for  feed  or  soil  improvement. 
If  ordinary  Red  clover  can  be  grown 
successfully  when  sown  with  wheat  or 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop  the  best  use  to 
which  the  stubble  fields  can  be  put  Is 
pasture,  especially  hogs,  as  they  eat  the 
clover  less  closely  than  cattle.  However, 
It  clover  does  not  come  readily  by  the 
usual  method  of  seeding  care  should  be 
taken  to  sow  some  crop  for  green  ma- 
nure. This  means  improved  soil  condi- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  Red  clover 
may  be  more  readily  and  niore  economi- 
cally grown. 


Buck^vheat 

Buckwheat  may  be  planted  any  time 
up  to  July  15th,  but  not  later.  It  may 
not  only  be  used  to  advantage  following 
a  failure  of  winter  wheat,  but  may  be 
planted  after  an  early  potato  or  hay 
crop,  according  to  W.  E.  Hanger,  of  the 
Ohio  College  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  also 
an  aid  to  honey  production.  The  Japan- 
ese and  Silver  Hull  are  good  varieties. 
Tho  rate  of  seeding  is  three  to  five  pecks 
per  acre.  The  planting  is  done  with  an 
ordinary  grain  drill,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  seed  is  drilled  only 
deep  enough  to  be  covered.  The  crop 
may  be  cut  in  September.  An  average 
yield  is  from  16  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Seed  buckwheat  this  year  is  exceed- 
ingly high  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Deal- 
ers report  an  unusual  demand  for  It 


siniiinng 


Farmtrt  Rvimg  uft  m  tonerttt  romJUt  tkii  hmvt  tkt  htntfit  tfS^S  <i*f'  kmmBmm  *md  mis 
of  retting  to  toxvn,  Tki$  concrtt*  roaJ  it  on  tk*  Baltimort  rtke  tn  ChtUtr  County,  Pm, 
Btult  ky  tki  Sftt  Higkwtf  Dtfrtmtmt.  fFm.D.  Uklir,  Chu/£ngimttr,U»rrukurg,PM, 

Move  Your  Farm  Into  Town 

By  Having  Concrete  Roads  In  Your  Neighborhood 

WHEN  your  farm  is  near  a  concrete  road  you  are 
practically  as  convenient  to  town  as  though  you 
lived  there.  Vou  can  drive  in  whenever  you  want  to, 
so  can  your  wife  and  children.  The  road  is  passable 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  for  many  years. 


A  concrete  road  is  like  a  concrete 
bridge  or  a  concrete  silo:  once 
properly  built  it  grows  stronger 
with  age  and  it  less  affected  by 
the  elements.  Heat,  frost ,  rain  and 
snow  do  not  injure  its  surface. 

The  main  highways  need  a  hard, 
rigid  construction  — 15  per  cent  of 
the  roads  carry  85  per  cent  of  the 
traffic.  But  these  highways  should 
be  continuous  so  that  a  fanner  can 
haul  heavy  loads  all  the  way. 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  build 


such  a  system  with  current  road 
funds.  An  annual  tax  levy  of  a  few 
cents  per  acre  will  finance  a  bond 
issue  large  enough  to  build  the 
whole  system  at  once.  In  this  way 
you  can  pay  for  the  roads  while 
you  are  using  them,  which  it  li 
good  business  proposition. 

The  farmers  can  always  get  con- 
crete roads  in  their  community  by 
acting.  Get  facts  and  figures  and 
confer  with  your  road  authorities. 
Write  for  free  Bulletin  No.  136. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLAHTA 
HortBaOdlnf 

CHICAGO 
1 11  WMt  WMblncton  StTMi 

DALLAS 
BoathwMtorn  Ul»  BuUdiaff 

DIHVKR 

Baildinc 


at 

UmiANAPOLIS 

MarcJUkoU  Bulk  Boildiac 
KANSAS  CITT 

Rklto  BoildtBff 
MILWAITKR 

rin*  NOloiuJ  BMik  BUg. 
NKWTORK 

101  Park  AvHHM 
PARKKRSBURO 

Unioa  Tniat  BoIldlDt 


PITTSBUIIOH 
r^rmm  Buik  Baildlnc 

SALT  LAKK  CITY 
Kaanu  Buildiof 

8AK  PRANCIBCO 
Rmlto  BuUdiaff 

BXATTLE 
Vortbara  Bank  ATraM  BUff. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 
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TWSS.  oqaipoMBt,  oundrioo  aad 
ovwTthins  in  Um  HeyeU  lin*  at 
kalfmammlwritm.  Wr%U  Todmf. 
MAIICYCLK  COMPANY 
■  Ull  D*9t.  C-Ml  CMC««« 


VflVEC  1Baai*J  100  jrouog  RRDH.  Will  pay  *• 
WwAKtS  WUICV  Mcb  an<1  F.xpr<>wi  rhanrm.  *ai 
BBOWBf.      NrFALLA,      ALABAMA 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
Uie  modem  scientific 
invention,  tbe  wonderful 
new  discovery  Uiat  re- 
lieve* rupture  will  be 
•ent  on  triaL  No  ob* 
noxious  sprinn  or  pada. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  • 
broken  limb.  No  salvce. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
teirt  MitrW  te  prese  M. 
Protected  by  U.  8.  pat- 
ents. Catalocaaan4  mca*. 
are  blanka  mmlted  fro*.  9*u4 
and    mddroas  lo4ay. 


C;i.nOOKab   m  Stoto-Slreal,  Mankdi.  Ilkk 


Here  Is  The  Book  You  Need, 

'■"^is  new  book  repmeata  oor  Nary  aa  it  ia  lo4ar. 
A  It  i$  compoard  of  cirar.  braoiHal  half-ioao 
teprodartioni  of  all  t7p««  of  rrtaelf.  made  frasi 
Kcrnt  phoiocrapha.  Tbrre  are  6^  illmitmiMmi  !■• 
clodint  manf  of  tbe  late«t  additioni  to  ooi  Narf. 
AaMnc  ibrae  are  (be  new  Battle-Craiaef  "Raacer"  and 
Ike  new   Banleabips  "Califoraia"  ia4  "Coiora4e*\ 

OF    VITAL   INTEREST    TO    ALL 

Following  tbe  illoftratioat  are  iIm  fst*i  »f  ■«»<(/ 
$tMtiiii<i  of  fpecial  interett  at  tbit  tlar.e.  Tbeae  tc* 
nre«  incla4e  tbe  dUplaceoient,  lencth,  speed,  tnitt, 
torpedo  tabea.  rining.  (ontrart  price,  and  ate  of 
eacb  veaael.  Tber  are  claMJArd  in  gioopa  accordlas 
to  type  and  to  condition  lor  active  acrvlce. 

The  United  States  Navy  Illustrated 

Measures  6x9  inches  and  contains  64  paf^et.      It  has  a  striking  cover 
in    red,    white   and   blue   and    it   beautifully    printed    throughout 

W«  win  aeiid  •  copy  FREE,  poatpaid,  to  any  of   oar  readers  who  will    aead    «•• 
oiM  new  one-year  sabecription  at  50c — the  rofular  price. 
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This  i«  the  farm  women's  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  ditcauion  of 
topic*  of  every  day  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  mvite»— and 
expect*— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  di*cu**ion  but  alto  to  propo*e 
topic*  for  future  di*cu**ion*.  The  be*t  letter  pubii*hed  herein  each  i**ue  will  be  awarded  a  pnxe  ot 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi*hed  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Addre** 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


July  1. — We  hear  a  lot  said  about  canning, 
but  what  about  making  JellvV  Tell  us  lu 
not  more  than  250  words  how  you  make 
the  jelly  which  your  family  seems  to  like 
best.  What  sized  jelly  glasses  do  you  And 
best  and  how  do  you  cover  them? 

JULY  15. — What  are  you  doing  toward  mak- 
ing an  exhibit  of  "women's  work"  at  the 
fair  this  year?  Tell  us  In  not  more  than 
1.'50  word's  what  steps  you  take  to  win. 
what    you    make,    what   kind  of   containers 


you  use  and  how  you  arrange  It  to  present 
the  most  attractive  appearance. 

August  1. — Tell  us  three  unusual  ways  you 
use  cucumbers,  squash,  carrots  or  okra  In 
cooking  for  your  family.  What  ways  do 
you  prepare  them,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bluntlon?  Tell  us  three  ways  for  one  vege- 
table or  a  different  way  for  three  vegetables. 

G«f  your  contribution  in  marlv  If  it  dom»  not 
rmach  u*  at  Imaat  IS  day*  bmform  the  datm  of 
i$tum,  it  will  bm  too  iatm. 


Disposing  of  the  Spring  Cockerels 


wash  well  in  lime  water  and  hang  on  the 
line  in  bags  until  dry  and  fluffy. 

The  early  hatched  chickens  are  strong- 
er than  those  hatched  late  and  are  not 
so  susceptible  to  ..ae  ravages  of  lice  and 
diseases  as  the  late  ones.  But  don't 
think  you  must  sell  oft  all  the  early 
cockerels — your  own  family  needs  them. 


M.  O.  F.,  Dry  den,  N.  Y.— When  the 
young  cockerels  get  to  weigh  about  2Vi 
pounds  each  I  separate  those  intended 
•for  market  and  feed  them  all  they  will 
cat  of  cracked  corn  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.     I  reserve  quite  a  number  of  the 
best  marked  ones  for  breeding  purposes, 
as  at  this  age  one  can't  tell  which  really 
are  the  best.     From  these  the  ones  not 
wanted  are  later  used  on  the  table  or 
are  canned  for  future  use.     As  the  hens 
stop  laying  some  of  those  are  also  canned. 
When  those  intended  for  market  are 
ready  I  take  to  our  nearest  city  market, 
alive  or  dressed,  according  to  the  num- 
ber, and  also  how  busy  I  am.    When  I 
dress  them  I  prefer,  however,  to  sell  to 
lestaurants  and  hotels,  as  they  pay  moro 
and  our  big  Orpingtons  are  much  liked 
by  this  trade.     We  fast  them  12  to  IS 
hours    before   killing,    giving   them   all 
the  water  they  want.     Restaurant  trade 
does   not   want   them    drawn,    and   this 
saves  much  time.    We  stick  them  in  the 
brain  and  then  sever  the  jugular  vein, 
when  they  can  be  dry  picked,  if  properly 
done.     After   picking   I   dip   them  into 
•  hot  water  a  moment,  then  plunge  them 
Into  very  cold  water  to  cool. 

Some  years  when  I  do  not  have  too 
many  I  dress  and  draw  them  and  sell  to 
private  customers,  a  few  at  a  time  as 
wanted.  I  get  more  for  them  this  way, 
but  it  takes  longer  to  dispose  of  them. 

I  always  save  the  best  feathers  for 
cushions,  pillows,  etc.  I  have  a  large 
bag  of  these  on  hand  now  that  I  shall 
sell. 

For  canning,  if  one  has  not  a  steam 
pressure  canner,  one  can  use  a  wash 
boiler  or  tin  bucket  tightly  covered,  and 
boil  the  jars  steadily  for  three  hours 
with  tops  and  rubbers  in  place,  tightened 
down  fast.  Pack  the  raw  meat  into  ster- 
ilized jars  cold,  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  each  pint  jar,  two  to  a  quart  jar. 
Add  no  water  as  the  meat  makes  its  own 
juice.  If  the  meat  is  not  entirely  cov- 
ered with  juice  it  keeps  Just  as  well. 
Don't  lift  the  cover,  bnt-e^l  at  once,  if 
possible.  With  my  pressure  canner  I 
cook  the  jars  90  minutes  under  15  lbs. 
pressure. 


that  I  have  at  this  time  I  preserve  in 
water-glass,  and  I  find  that  the  infertile 
eggs  keep  much  better  than  the  fertile 
ones.  If  I  have  an  especially  fine  cock 
which  I  wish  to  keep  for  the  next  season 
I  confine  him  in  a  roomy  pen;  the  rest 
we  kill  and  eat.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  the  "best"  way  to  kill  a  chicken  or 
not.  We  chop  off  their  heads  with  a 
sharp  ax,  and  we  find  it  a  humane 
method  that  has  always  proved  entirely 
satisfactory. 

I  always  save  the  feathers  and  use 
them  for  filling  cushions  for  the  porch 
and  hoUse.  They  can  be  sold  readily  for 
a  like  purpose  if  you  have  more  than 
you  want  for  your  own  use. 

The  greatest  reward  that  I  reap  from 
early  hatches  is  the  large  percentage  of 
healthy  chicks  that  I  can  raise  to  ma- 
turity. The  early  chickens  are  the  ones 
I  find,  too,  that  bring  the  fancy  prices 
on  the  market. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  T.,  "West  Chester,  Pa. — We 
dispose  of  our  cockerels  as  soon  as  we 
can  after  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  pullets.  We  sell  them  as  young 
fryers  to  people  who  take  all  our  other 
farm  products. 

When  killing  our  chickens  we  always 
stick  and  dry  pick  them.  This  gives  them 
a  good  appearance  when  dressed  and  we 
think  is  quicker  done  than  scalding 
them.  There  are  two  esse  :ials  in  doing 
this  work  properly.  One  *s  to  stick  the 
bird  in  the  right  part  of  the  brain,  and 
the  other  is  to  have  them  bleed  freely. 
A  knife  with  a  blade  about  2  inches 
long  is  best  for  this  work.  The  chicken 
should  first  have  both  feet  tied  together 
and  hung  with  head  down.  Taking  the 
knife  in  the  right  hand  the  head  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand.  A  cut  is  made  just  back  of 
the  bony  part  of  the  head,  severing  the 
two  main  blood  vessels  of  the  neck.  In 
order  to  render  the  chicken  insensible 


and  make  the  feathers  come  out  easily 
the  brain  is  stuck  also.  This  is  done  bf 
starting  the  knife  into  the  side  of  the 
chicken's  head  slightly  back  of  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth,  so  that  It  will  pieicg 
the  brain  about  the  center  of  the  head 
and  back  of  the  eyes. 

If  everything  has  been  properly  done 
the  feathers  will  come  out  very  easily 
The  breast  should  be  picked  llrst  ani 
then  the  back.  Tail  and  wing  feather, 
should  be  left  until  the  last. 


Cold  Pack  Canning 
Of  recent  years  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  regarding  the  cold  pack 
method  of  canning.  Some  women  have 
been  inclined  to  disregard  this  process 
as  only  a  new-fangled  idea,  while  others 
have  confused  it  with  the  cold  water 
method  sometimes  used  in  canning  rhu* 
barb,  gooseberries  and  other  highly  acid 
fruit.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  easy  and 
successful  way  of  canning,  however,  has 
been  proved  by  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  used  it  for  putting  up  all 
kinds  of  farm  and  garden  products  in 
their  gardening  arid  canning  clulis  under 
the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  direction*  for  making,  as  well  at  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  >Vhen  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kent  wood,  La.-^When 
my  early  hatched  chicks  are  quite  small 
I  select  a  few  of  the  very  best  to  keep 
and  seir  for  breeders.  The  rest  I  feed 
a  more  liberal  and  more  fattening  ration 
until  they  are  ready  to  market  for  broil- 
ers. Later  in  the  season  I  cull  out  the 
undesirable  breeders,  also  any  of  my 
early  pullets  which  do  not  seem  prom- 
ising, and  sell  them  for  frying.  I  kill 
or  sell  all  males  except  those  I  wish  to 
keep  another  season,  and  separate  these, 
with"  the  exception  of  one,  which  I  keep 
penned  with  a  few  of  my  largest  old  hens 
to  get  fertile  eggs  for  late  hatches.  I 
like  to  have  a  few  broods  of  chicks  come 
oft  occasionally  all  the  year.  This  keeps 
our  table  supplied  with  friers  and  en- 
ables me  to  carry  to  a  sick  or  invalid 
friend  a  "quail  on  toast"  occasionally 
when  visiting. 

When  I  pick  a  fowl  of  any  kind  I  drop 
the  feathers  in  a  sugar  sack.  This  I  tie 
and  hang  in  a  light,  airy  place  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  I  can  use  the  feathers 
for  stufflng  pillows.  I  mix  all  kinds  of 
feathers  for  home  use.  I  think  they  give 
better  service,  althougph  this  lowers  their 
value  for  market. 

I  have  an  old  anvil  in  my  yard,  on 
which  I  pound  up  all  the  broken  crock- 
ery, glass  and  oyster  shells  for  my 
fowls.  My  birds  will  leave  the,  grit  1 
buy  and  come  to  the  anvil  to  pick  and 
coax  for  the  pounded  crockery. 

I  take  all  old  nest  boxes  out  in  the 
open  and  burn  the  contents.  If  mites 
appear  I  scald  the  roosts,  boxes  ani 
walls  with  a  strong  tea  made  of  cedar 
boughs  and  repeat  once  a  week  as  long 
as  necessary. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Hartly,  Del. — The  best  dis- 
position to  make  of  the  surplus  cockerels 


Mrs.  J.  P.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. — I  al- 
ways dispose  of  my  spring  cockerels 
when  they  have  reached  the  desired 
weight.  2  or  2V,  pounds.  These  make 
fine  broilers.  I  always  dress  my  few's 
before  marketing  them,  thus  saving  tho 
feathers  and  somewhat  enlarging  the  in- 
come. I  dry  the  feathers  for  pillows  or 
cushions. 

When  hatching  time  Is  over  I  usually 
sell  all  males.  Lf  I  have  one  or  more 
that  I  wish  to  keep  I  take  them  away 
from  the  hens.  Killing  chickens  is  rath- 
er hard  for  some  folks.  I  always  take 
the  fowl  by  the  wings  and  feet  and  lay  i  >»  ^^  use  them  for  meat  for  the  family. 


its  neck  over  a  block  of  wood  and  use 
a  good,  sharp  ax  or  hatchet  to  cut  its 
head  off.  Immediately  I  hang  the^ 
chicken  up  by  the  feet  so  it  will  bleed 
well,  l)€fore  scalding.  Never  have  the 
water  too  hot,  as  it  causes  the  skin  to 
peel  with  the  feathers.  I  always  hatch 
my  chicks  in  an  incubator,  setting  it 
.about  April  15th. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  B.,  Blanchard,  Pa! — There 
is,  to  my  mind,  only  one  way  to  dispose 
profitably  of  the  spring  cockerels,  and 
that  is  by  transforming  them  -into 
capons.  It  is  very  easy  to  produce  a 
capon  weighing  8  to  10  pounds;  and  with 
a  little  extra  feed  they  can  be  kept  a 
few  months  longer  than  you  would  by 
selling  the  young  males  for  "spring" 
chickens,  and  thus  realize  a  handsome 
profit.  Just  as  soon  as  the  hatching  sea- 
son is  over  I  remove  the  males  from  the 
company  of  the  hens.    Any  surplus  eggs 


After  eating  heavy  meats  all  winter  and 
spring,  the  advent  of  spring  chicken  on 
the  table  Is  hailed  with  delight.  For 
those  who  raise  them  they  are  not  a 
luxury,  and  should  appear  on  the  table 
at  frequent  intervals.  Young  chickens 
can  be  served  in  so  many  different  ways 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  tire  of  them. 

It  is  better  to  dispose  of  the  old  male 
birds  now,  unless  they  are  kept  over  for 
another  breeding  season.  They  are  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  any  young  birds 
and  fertile  eggs  will  not  keep  nearly  so 
well  as  non-fertile  ones. 

The  neatest  way  to  kill  a  chicken  is 
to  stick  it  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  let 
It  hang  until  done  bleeding,  then  pick 
and  dress,  but  the  quickest  way  for  the 
woman  of  the  house  is  with  the  ax  at 
the  chopping  block. 

The  few  feathers  that  are  worth  sar- 
ing  should  be  thrown  in  baskets  until 
enough  are  had  for  a  sofa  pillow   then 


82n.3. — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  34  to 
42  Incbeg  bunt  meafiure.  F^ronts  and  t>ack 
are  In  one  piece,  sleeveR  may  be  long  or  short. 

mSIB.-^Bovh'  romperB.  Cut  In  sIzeH  2.  4 
and  U  years.  Wnlst  has  front  yoke  with  tucked 
l>a<k  bikI  Hmo<'ked  fronts. 

82W5. — MlsRes'  dress.  Cut  ia  sizes  14  to 
20  .vears.  The  dress  lias  a  plain  waist  and  a 
three-Rored  skirt. 

K313. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  0  to  12 
vears.      liong:  or   short   sleeves   mfly   be  used. 

HStt. — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  34  to 
42  Inrhes  bust  measure.  The  waist  L  s  a 
separate   girdle. 

Hao'ifi. — Ladies'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  30.  40 
and    44    Inches    bust    measure.        The    short 


it 


sleeves   may    be   made    with   or   without    ii>' 
cuffs. 

830B Ladles'   skirt.     Cut   In   sizes  '2i   '^ 

32    Inches   waist    measure.      The   skirt    is 
In  two  pieces. 

82«8 Children's  pajamas.     Cut  In  slz 

to  10  vears.     Any  little  child  will  be  pl«' 
with  this  garment. 

8204 Ladies'  skirt.     Cut  In  sizes  24  t -    - 

Inches  waist  measure.     The  skirt  Is  also  >  ' 
able  for  flouncing. 

8.318 — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  Ri^'J 
30  to  40  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  li«J 
a  three-gored  gathered  skirt  with  a  sllgl't'^ 
raised  waist  line. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  a<; 
many  patterns  as  we  would  tike,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  time^ 
■  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called— 'Every  >Voman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  alt  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  win 
#end  It  postpaid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.    Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADBLPHIA,  PA 


Agriculture.  The  one  period  cold  pack 
method  simply  means  that  the  products 
i\re  first  blanched,  second  dipped  in  cold 
V.  ater,  third  the  hot  jars  are  filled,  fourth 
ilie  contents  are  cooked  after  they  are 
lacked  in  the  Jars  or  cans,  and  fifth  the 
i^tcrilizing  is  done  after  the  Jars  or  cans 
are  sealed. 

Various  types  and  makes  of  canning 
outfits  are  on  the  market  and  all 
( f  them  will  give  satisfactory  results  if 
tlie  directions  are  carefully  followed. 
They  may  be  roughly  classified  as  the 
hot  water  bath  outfit,  the  water  seal  out- 
fit, pressure  cooker  outfit  and  the  steam 
pressure  outfit.  Where  only  a  small 
quantity  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  however, 
are  to  be  put  up  and  where  time  is  no 
material  object  the  same  process  can  be 
Vif^ed  by  taking  advantage  of  equipment 
vhich  is  already  in  the  home.  The  ordi- 
nary wash  boil»r  will  make  a  eatisfac- 
tory  canner,  or  a  50-pound  lard  can  or 
any  other*  vessel  which  will  hold  water 
and  has  a  tight  cover  can  be  used.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  no  matter  what 
ig  used  that  a  false  bottom  of  lattice 
^\ork,  or  heavy  wire  netting  be  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canner  so  that  the 
jars  do  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
it,  as  they  will  be  cracked  by  the  action 
of  the  boiling  water. 

Products  canned  by  'the  cold  pack 
method  retain  their  natuial  color,  shape 
and  flavor  better  than  when  done  in  an 
open  kettle.  The  principle  of  all  can- 
ning is  to  kill  the  various  yeasts,  molds 
and  bacteria  which  cause  food  to  spoil, 
»nd  when  this  has  been  done  the 
products  will  keep  indefinitely.    , 

After  preparing  the  vegetables  or 
fruits  for  canning,  such  as  shelling  the 
peas,  stringing  the  beans,  paring  the 
apples,  etc.,  t^ey  should  be  blanched. 
This  is  a  short  cooking  process  which 
lo  done  by  placing  the  product  in  a 
(loth  bag  or  strainer  of  some  kind  and 
allowing  them  to  boil  quickly  under 
^vater  for  a  certain  specified  time  as 
(hown  by  the  canning  time  table.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  eliminate  ob- 
jectionable' acids  and  acrid  flavors, 
reduce  the  bulk  of  greens  and  make 
it  unnecessary  to  use  the  exhaust 
leriod  and  intermittent  process.  As 
^oon  as  they  have  been  blanched 
the  required  time  they  should  be 
immediately  dippod  Into  cold  water 
lor  about  a  minute.  This  will  harden 
the  pulp,  set  the  coloring  matter  and 
make  them  easier  to  handle  and  pack 
into  Jars  which  should  have  been  previ- 
ously sterilized. 

A  great  many  women  who  can  prod- 
^i^ts  at  home  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  canning 
compound  for  successful  results.  If  the 
fruits  or  vegetables  are  carefully  blanch- 
«d,  cold  dipped  and  thoroughly  steril- 
ized, any  foreign  preservative  is  unnec- 
essary. Many  of  the  compounds  recom- 
mended are  harmful  to  the  health,  as 
they  have  been  known  to  contain  as  high 
as  95  per  cent,  boric  acid.  If  the  canned 
^oods  are  to  be  offered  for  sale  it  is  es- 
recially  important  that  no  preservative 
is  used,  as  in  that  case  they  would  not 
conform  with  the  state  and  national  pure 
food  laws. 

In  the  July  1st  issue  we  will  give  a 
number  of  canning  receipts  for  use  with 
the  cold  pack  method. 


Cost  and  Value  of  Electricity 

HOMEE  G.  WEBSTER. 

Before  making  the  change  from  kero- 
sene lamps  to  electricity  I  considered  all 
farm  lighting  outfits  that  I  could  get  in 
touch  with  from  the  standpoint  of  safety, 
convenience  and  economy. 

I  chose  electricity  in  preference  to  any 
other  method,  for  the  reason  that  I 
think  it  comes  nearer  to  satisfjring  the 


first  requirement — safety.  Also  it  can 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  lighting, 
such  as  operating  a  vacuum  cleaner,  flat- 
iron,  milking  machines,  etc. 

After  deciding  on  electricity  I  chose 
an  outfit  that  is  very  compact,  the  en- 
gine and  generator  are  all  in  one,  and  the 
engine  is  equipped  with  a  self-starter 
and  an  automatic  device  which  stops  it 
^vhen  the  batteries  are  fully  charged; 
therefore  it  is  very  convenient  and  easy 
to  handle.  Also,  the  engine  operates  on 
kerosene,  which  lowers  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion considerably. 

Our  lighting  system  is  composed  of 
25  lights,  a  storage  battery  of  16  cells 
and  an  engine  and  generator.  The  bat- 
teries fully  charged  will  last  about  ten 
days  for  ordinary  lighting  purposes.  I 
charge  them,  however,  about  once  a 
week,  which  requires  the  engine  to  ope- 
rate about  four  hours.  Having  kept  ac- 
count of  all  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  used, 
I  find  that  it  costs  me  less  than  a  dollar 
a  month.  As  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment and  depreciation  will  amount  to 
about  $40  per  year,  I  figure  the  total 
cost  for  lighting  my  house  will  be  ap- 
proximately |50  annually.  After  three 
months  experience  with  electricity  I 
would  hate  very  much  to  have  to  get 
along  without  it. 

Pennsylvania, 


Saving  the  Food  Increase 

(Concluded  from  page  Z27) 
PEACHES. 

Peaches  may  be  dried  either  with  or 
without  the  skins.  If  with  the  skins, 
wash  and  wipe  dry,  cut  iu  half  fo  remove 
pits,  spread  on  pans  or  trays  one  layer 
thick  and  expose  to  rays  of  sun  or  to 
oven  heat  and  treat  as  directed  for 
apples.  Peaches  must  not  be  lelt  until 
overripe,  as  there  is  greater  difficulty 
In  drying. 

GREEN   BHEXL   PEAS   AND  BEANS. 

When  peas  and  beans  are  green  and 
just  about  right  for  cooking,  pick  and 
shell.  Dip  fn  boiling  water  for  about 
one  minute,  chill  by  dipping  in  cold 
v/ater,  spread  on  pans  or  trays  one  layer 
thick  and  expose  to  rays  of  sun  or  to 
oven  heat  and  treat  as  directed  for 
apples.  Green  shell  peas  and  beans  soak 
up  and  cook  much  more  quickly  than 
mature  dry  peas  and  beans,  and  have  a 


somewhat  more  delicate  flavor  and  arc 
more  nearly  like  the  fresh  vegetable. 
Any  of  the  varieties  of  the  bush  and  pole 
beans  such  as  are  used  for  green  shell 
beans  may  be  used. 

GKCEN    STRINU    BEANS. 

Method  I. — When  just  about  right  to 
cook  as  string  beans,  pick,  wash,  wipe 
dry,  snip  ends  and  string;  spread  on 
pans  or  trays  one  layer  thick  and  expos*' 
to  rays  of  sun  or  to  oven  heat  and  treat 
as  directed  for  apples.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  string  beans  from  mold- 
ing while  drying.  If  they  are  dried  out 
of  doors,  the  process  may  need  to  be 
hastened  by  using  the  oven. 

Method  II. — When  just  about  right  to 
cook  as  string  beans,  pick,  w.ish,  wipe 
dry,  string,  steam  about  one-half  hour. 
Remove,  spread  one  layer  thick  on  pans 
or  trays  and  expose  to  rays  of  sun  or 
oven  heat  and  treat  as  above. 

CORN. 

Method  I. — Com  must  be  gathered  for 
drying  neither  overripe  nor  underripe. 
Husk  and  remove  silk.  Pour  boiling 
v^ater  on  the  ears,  allow  to  come  to  a 
boil  and  boil  four  to  five  minutes.  This 
sets  the  milk.  If  desired,  a  little  salt 
may  be  added  to  the  water  in  which  the 
corn  is  blanched.  Remove  from  the  boil- 
ing water,  cut  from  cob  and  spread  on 
pans  or  trays;  expose  to  rays  of  sun  or 
to  oven  heat  and  treat  as*directed  for 
apples. 


HQHE  CANNER 


Maay  are  ^akinc  tl$.00  and  np  per  day.  can* 
jtnf  Fruit  and  Vccetables  ioc  marlcel.  Dei{b> 
kors  and  borne  u»e  with  a 
I  •TAVORirr*  HOMK  CANNOI 

Mttle  boRcr.  last  kmccr.  no  wsmc.  ciresbcM 
lesalti,  9»c»  leas  fuel,  caty  to  operate. 
Prices.  $2.30  and  up.  We  fvmitb  cans 
nd  label*.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

Th«  Carolina 


Method  II.— Husk  and  remove  silk. 
Put  the  ears  of  corn  into  boiling  water 
and  allow  to  stand  over  the  flre  Just  un- 
til the  water  begins  to  boil.  Remove 
from  water,  split  the  grains  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  slice  them  off  thin  and  spread 
on  pans  or  trays;  expose  to  rays  of  sun 
or  to  oven  heat  and  proceed  as  above. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  and 
drying  corn  to  protect  It  from  flies.  Com 
draws  flies  more  than  any  other  vegeta*. 
ble  or  fruit. 

rUMPKIN. 

Pare  and  core  pumpkin.  Cook  as  for 
pies.  Spread  In  thin  layers  one-third  to 
one-half  inch  thick  on  shallow  pans.  Ex- 
pose to  rays  of  sun  or  to  oven  heat  and 
treat  as  directed  for  apples.  Pumpkin 
dries  most  satisfactorily  in  the  oven. 


v; 


RETAILERS'    3Sc    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

rr««i  WheleMlcr  BIrcct.  Ircsk  elf  Um  a>Mler 

S    POUNDS       FOR     tf»^     Oct 
Bean    of    Ground     «P  X  olM^^ 

DEUVEKEO  FREE  WimKI  SOS  HUES 
10    lbs.    DELIVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 

.Sfiru/orfivM  iittamHtrrti  or  Montp  h*f^—d»i 
OIlXlRii   CItrrEE  CO..   MS-SM  WMhlaf«««   HI.  >•«  Tark 


t>T&*iJuiBi>  TT  TK^aa 


80  Days  Trial  of  the  "KARY" 
Varuum  Wafiber  takcii  yon 
away  from  washbourd  dnidi;- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  « <»  «• 
before  the  heavy  waxhlug 
drngs  the  life  out  or  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process,  see  how 
It  HeeniH  to  huve  the  wuKhliiK 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  A  ZUILL 
8100  E.WaUr  St..  Syracoa*.  N.  Y. 


IVsniDil  RKLIADLK  A<iKNTHwho  (tocanvaaa- 
fffalllCU*  iiiK  snuiOK  larmiTti  WplUdverttaed  line. 
Write  for  terms.  AMr*M  J.  ■.  tuwnhmd.  wooatKB.  oaio 


lEDAGE 

L.  IGLUE  »c 


HAND'' 


WITT 


Protect  l/ou/Fdr/n  Bu J /dingy 


UMkM  Prtttotttii  FrMi  TMtm  (tr  $2  WITT 

Farmrra  everywhere  appreciate  and  uae  the  Witt  O.  B«»Xf  I  J»«a 
Burclar  Alarm,  ttie  only  fl  automatic  alarm  m*<)c  DUXKAdT 
for  bomw.  barna,  atabtca.  ebtckaa  coopa  or  out-  '^1. 
bolldlDca.  Can  r>«  aaallv  attacbetl  <a  child  eaa  do  It)  ^^"^ 
to  doors  or  wlndowa.  Whether  open  or  abat.  allcht-  J 
cat  dtatarhanre  warn*  yoa  Immadlately.  Bend  |1  ^ 
or  write  for  free  folder.  T 
rm\  ■nil     4»  VM  «eMK  ta  h*Ok»  ■>—<  im  v««r  «mm*  f    WriH  I 

ALARM  MFC  C<k,  tSiB-S  Fifth  Am,,  PltttbargK  Fa, 
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Rubber 
Surfaced 
Roofing 
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FRfCES  W-R-t-C-K-E-D  ON  ALL  I 


Oriier  direct  from  tfak  adTertiaenient,   W« 

can  show  yoo  bigge/  money  sayings  now  than 
ever  before.  Price*  are  literally  wrecked.  Yoa 
DOW  save  half  on  staple  quality  RooHngs.  Satis- 
faction guaraotc<ed  —  your  money  back  ii  yoo  are 
ixx  pleased.  Our  23  yean  o<  boocst  pubUc  deal- 
log  |§  yotu  laio-goafd. 


We  are   prepared   to  fumiah   you   erery 

grade  of  Ready  Hoofing.  Metal  Kooftng.  C<^iiing  and 
everything  needed  m  the  general  roohng  lino.  This 
it  the  greatest  sale  of  Roohng  we  have  ever  launched 
— QUICK  action  is  advisable  and  neressary.  (or  that's 
the  way  to  get  beat  results  from  these  price-wreck- 
ing  salea  ol  ours.    Order  now — TQDAYIl 


FREIGHT  PREPAID   PRICES!! 


Atotlisfcaficfcof  jowtiJittegAnwIaglhs  lisi  irf  ths  rnnfiiailfi -'— *• ^    *- -"  —  r-flnffrrr- 

the  amount  of  roofing  voa  require.    Mention  the  kind  o(  roofing  you  wish  and  we  can  then  give  you  our  low 
freight  prepaid  pdcea  aeliverod  to  your  station.  We  can  !>how  you  bigger  mooey  saviags  oow  than  ever  t>cfore. 


op  I 

rsa~ 

^SQUAtCl 


Prices  for  Quick  Buyers 


roofing,  put  up  108  square  feet  to  the  roll,  two  to  three 
pieces  to  a  roil,  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  £t£%€^ 
3ply;$l.l<l  2 ply. flUMi  1  ply, ••€!  H  ply  .  .  .  ^'VC 


finished  sheets,  famished  2%  ii).  corrui 
oely.  uniform  widths.  5H  ft.  lengths.  Per  i 

IM  Naw  m-4ta-Caliielssi  te^Aaft^i 
lefiaisbed.  (all  26  gange.  heavy  weight.  2H  in. 
sheets,  4  (t  and  4M  (t.  long  only.    This  oiateriaL 
tkM  to  being  galvanised,  will  be  fminttd/rM  tf 
dUrr*.     Pnce  per  sqnare   of  NO  sqoars  feet 
Let  Ma.  m-*10-IU4  er  Greea  Sleto  fUaliaa.  lOS 
(eet  to  the    roll,  complete  with  nails  aod  cement 
covering,  (ull  weight  snd  eatn  heavy.     State  color 
#snted.    Per  roll  of  MB  sqaare  feel 


Free  Roofing  Book  No.  FR4I 

Man  This  Coupon  NOW! 

Wa  Biafl  jroa  free  ci  ooet  tba  most  complat^' 

book  of  Roofing,  Sidmg  and  Ceiling  ever  publishedJ^^ 
by. simple  illostrations^ and  easily  read  Sa^r 


tit*  eaapaa 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  VT>S!XirSt 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


June  15,  1917. 
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Looking  Over 

A  few  days  ago  we  made  a  visit  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  locat- 
ed at  State  College,  Center  Co.,  Pa.  We 
read  in  various  places  of  the  work  of  the 
College,  get  bulletins  from  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  hear  what  others  tell 
us,  but  not  until  we  see  the  place  in  full 
swing  do  we  have  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  it  all  means.  The  College  is  now 
pctively  farming  somewhat  over  1700 
acres  of  land.  Although  this  is  a  back- 
ward spring  and  State  College  is  not 
located  In  the  warmest  part  of  Pennsj  1- 
var.ia,  everything  looked  good.  When  all 
ths  stock  is  out  on  pasture  and  every- 
thi  :g  is  green  and  growing  things  look 
di.farent  from  what  they  do  during  the 
winter  when  the  buildings  and  equip- 
niout  are  necessarily  striking  features. 

What  a  pity  it  is  they  do  not  have 
ino;e  and  better  buildings  for  some  fea- 
tures of  the  college  work.  If  all  the  tax- 
l.ayers  were  able  to  see  the  results  the 
College  is  accomplishing  in  spite  of  their 
poor  equipment,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  demand  for  adequate 
facilities  could  not  be  sidetracked  as  it 
generally  is.  They  deserve  better  and 
will  eventuallly  have  it,  but  why  not 
now?  It  must  be  because  we  farmers 
have  not  presented  a  big  enough  peti- 
tion to  the  Legrislature  for  it.. 

An  automobile  trip  over  the  College 
farm  presents  an  ever  changing  pano- 
rama of  object  lessons,  the  vital  points 
of  which  can  be  applied  wherever  simi- 
lar crops  are  grown  or  live  stock  raised. 
Going  in  the  machine  down  back  of 
the  dairy  barn  to  the\ig  pasture  field 
we  parsed  the  experimental  orchard  of 
Dr.  Stewart.  Men  and  teams  were  busy 
putting  on  the  codling  moth  spray  and  it 
did  not  need  an  expert  horticulturist 
to  tell  that  the  trees  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  the  best  of  attention. 
We  can  read  in  the  College  bulletins  of 
the  various  etfocts  of  clean  culture,  cover 
crops  and  sod  and  mulch  treatment  in 
this  orchard,  but  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  full  benefit  of  these  results  until  we 
have  seen  the  trees  themselves.  The  dif- 
fei^ttnce  in  growth  between  the  different 
plats  is  self-evident. 

Contentedly  grazing  in  a  175-acre  blue 
grass  pasture  were  the  two  beef  breeding 
herds  and  a  large  flock  of  sheep.  The 
herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus,  of  which  there 
are  50,  and  the  red  and  white  Short- 
Horns,  of  which  there  are  #0,  have  been 
giving  good  account  of  themselves  as  a 
breeding  herd  for  the  last  five  years  at 
the  College.  This  year  they  dropped  100 
per  cent,  normal  calves  after  wintering 
on  corn  silage  and  cotton  seed  meal,  and 
Prof,  Tomhave  pointed  out  several  big, 
fat  ones  which  looked  so  promising  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  fit  them  for  show. 
There  are  now  about  250  sheep  on  the 
^  College  farm,  but  with  all  their  protec- 
■^  tlon  they  have  not  been  immune  from 
the  ravages  of  stray  6ogs.  Only  a  few 
nights  before  our  visit  three  sheep  had 
been  killed  and  four  were  still  under 
treatment. 

« 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  stock .  farm  was  the  hog  quartos 
•**  where  160  animals  of  all  ages  are  com- 
fortably housed.  Large  lots  and  colony 
houses  are  used  for  the  summer  quar- 
ters, affording  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  plenty  of  forage  crops. 

There  are  50  horses  on  the  farm  now, 
including  the  pure-bred  Clydesdales 
recently  purchased.  Fifteen  steers  are 
also  l)eing  kept,  besides  the  large  dairy 
herd,  and  5000  chickens  of  all  ages. 

Another  Interesting  feature  of  the 
visit  was  a  trip  over  the  20  acres  which 
•re  made  up  of  the  144  plats  comprising 
the  fertilizer  test.  Possibly  there  has 
been  no  other  one  thing  which  has  given 
Pennsylvaia  State  College  as  wide  recog- 


"Penn  State" 


nition  as  have  these  plats  which  have 
now  been  running  for  35  years  on  this 
one  experiment.  It  is  the  longest  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  it  is 
only  surpassed  by  one  in  Europe,  so  that 
the  results  which  they  have  obtained  can 
be  looked  upon  as  authoritative  for  soils 
of  similar  conditions.  Corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  each 
for  one  year  in  the  order  given  have 
been  grown  in  rotation  for  35  years  on 
these  acres.  There  are  36  tiers  of  4  plats 
each  in  this  experiment  and  each  tier 
has  had  a  different  method  of  fertiliza- 
tion during  all  of  this  period.  The  Col- 
lege Bulletin  No.  146,  about  to  be  issued, 
is  interesting  reading  and  gives  full  de- 
tails of  the  returns  from  each  plat    It 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Spray  for  Tomatoeii. — T.  G.  W.,  Penn- 
sylvenia,  writes :  "What  spray  can  we  use  oa 
tomatoes  to  prevent  them  from  rottlne  before 
they  ripen?  We  have  trouble  wltn  them 
when  they  commence  to  ripen  by  beginning  to 
rot  at  the  end  and  sometimes  the  whole  Inside 
win  be  decayed  when  the  outside  skin  seems 
to  be  all  right.'! 

The  best  general  spray  for  all  sorts  of 
fungous  disease  of  plants  is  Bordeaux 
mixture.  This  is  made  in  different  pro- 
portions according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plants  on  which  it  is  used.  The  mixture 
I  use  is  5  lbs.  lime,  5  lbs.  copper  sulphate 
and  50  gallons  of  water.  Slake  the  lime 
in  a  barrel  and  then  add  water  to 'make 
25  gallons.  In  another  cask  dissolve  5 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  add  water  to 
make  this  25  gallons.  Pour  the  two  to- 
gether slowly,  stirring  all  the  while  and 
it  is  ready  to  strain  into  the  sprayer,  and 
should  be  used  fresh,  as  it  is  apt  to  sepa- 


Pmrmhr^J  Ckfdtdah  Marm  mad  Coh  at  Pmnrntu  Statm  Cotlmgrn.     (5m  articU  on  pag9  238) 
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is  more  interesting,  however,  to  actu- 
ally see  them  and  note  the  differences, 
which  afe  olearly  apparent  to  the  eye  as 
one  travels  acro<i8  them. 

Twenty  acres  are  also  devoted  to  ex- 
perimental work  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment, for  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  A  fair  sized  acreage  of  overhead 
Irrigation  has  been  installed  aftd  numer- 
ous plans  and  plants  are  being  tested  in 
various  ways. 

One  of  the  busiest  places  about  the 
College  these  days  is  the  mailing  room. 
The  extension  department  under  Mr.  M. 
S.  McDowell  has  had  to  Increase  Its 
force  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
literature,  etc.,  and  also  to  get  out  new, 
timely  bulletins,  circulars  and  posters  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  now  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  quiet- 
est features  is  the  shortage  of  students 
at  the  present  time.  Seven  hundred 
have  left  within  the- past  few  weeks  to 
work  on  farms  or  enlist  in  some  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  service.  Two  units  (70 
men)  volunteered  for  hospital  and  am- 
bulance work  and  while  the  writer  was 
there  they  received  their  first  notice  of 
mobilization  at  Allentown,  Pa.  Some 
classes  which  had  30  and  35  members 
now  have  only  5  or  8  report  for  lectures. 
Those  who  have  gone  on  the  farms, 
however,  have  to  report  to  the  College 
what  they  are  doing  each  day  In  order 
to  retain  their  class  standing. 

A  trip  to  your  state  college,  such  as 
we  took,  will  cost  you  a  little  money, 
also  a  little  time.  When  you  get  ther«», 
however,  you  will  find  a  group  of  men 
who  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  do  anything 
they  can  for  you  and  show  you  every- 
thing. When  you  get  back  home  things 
will  have  a  different  look,  work  will  go 
easier  and  you  will  ^  filled  with  a  new 
enthusiasm  for  the  farm  and  things  agri- 
cultural. T.   H.  W. 


rate  on  standing,  dpraiy  tomato  plants 
as  coon  as  set  out  and  every  ten  days 
until  fruit  is  ipore  than  half  grown.  Jt 
will  prevent  fungous  disease,  but  will 
not  prevent  the  tip  rot  that  is  caused  by 
drought  and  is  not  fungoid.    W.  F.  M. 


Milch  Goata. — C.  B.  B.,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  "1.  What  kind  of  goat  gives  the  best 
milk  for  family  use?  2.  IIow  is  the  goat  fed 
the  year  around?  8.  Does  the  goat  Lave  to 
come    In    fresh,    nm    a    cow,    every    bo    often  ? 

4.  What  amount  of  milk  doe*  the  goat  give 
per  day?  5.  What  is  the  price  of  the  goat 
you  recommend?  6.  Where  can  same  be  pur- 
chased ?•' 

1.  The  milk  from  any  of  the  milk 
breeds  Is  practically  the  same.  2.  The 
same  as  milch  cows  except  that  the  feed 
must  be  kept  clean  and  not  placed  on 
the  floor.  3.  Not  necessary,  but  the  doe 
will  give  a  larger  flow  of  milk  every 
time    fresh.       4.  From    2    to    4    quarts. 

5.  Prices  vary  according  to  purity  of  the 
Swiss  breeds  and  the  desire  of  the  seller. 

6.  This  is  the  hardest  question  to  an- 
swer. The  only  way  to  find  out  Is  to 
write  to  the  different  breeders  or  adver- 
tise. J.  C.  Da«8T. 


Chicken  I,lce. — R.  W.  M.,  Pennsylvania, 
writes  :  "What  is  the  cause  for  old  chickens 
sitting  around  Hleeplng  all  day,  with  head  un- 
der wing,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
time  dying?  I  have  bad  eight  do  tais  In  a 
month.  What  Is  the  best  kind  of  feed  for 
Ruch  chickens?  They  don't  seem  t*  care  to 
eat." 

Probably  the  cause  of  the  trouble  Is 
lice.  Pick  up  one  of  the  hens  and  push 
the  fluff  away  from  the  vent — If  lice  are 
present  they  will  rapidly  nin  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Dust  the  kens  with 
insect  or  louse  powder;  to  do  this  quick- 
ly and  successfully  hold  hen  head  down 
by  the  feet;  the  wings  will  spread  ^part, 
or  away  from  the  body,  and  the  lice  pow- 
der  should  then  be  sprinkled  liberally 
all  through  the  fluff  and  tinder  the 
wings,  particularly  In  the  Joints. 

Another  good  remedy  Is  blue  ointment. 
A  piece  the  size  of  a  pea  rubbed  around 
the  vent,  In  a  circle,  will  rid  the  hen  of 
the  pests. 

If  lice  are  not  found  the  cause  may  bo 
asthenia  or  going  light.  When  this  dis- 
ease reaches  the  chronic  stage  It  la  in- 
curable. To  Increase  tlie  appetite  one 
grain  of  powdered  gentian  mixed  with 
H  grain  sulphate  of  iron  will  generally 
do  the  work  If  given  once  a  day  for  three' 


or  four  days.  A  good  ration  is  composed 
of  5  pounds  of  bran,  1  pound  of  mid- 
dlings,  4  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  2 
pounds  of  beef  scrap. 

This  is  the  season  when  lice  bcRiu  to 
kill  old  and  young  chickens,  and  tlie 
quarters  should  be  sprayed  with  some 
good  insecticide.  Kerosene  oil,  l  gallon 
into  which  has  been  dissolved  2  ouncee 
of  napthaline  flakes,  makes  an  excellent 
spray.  This  cannot  be  used  when  the 
temperature  is  below  75  degrees,  as  the 
flakes  cannot  be  held  In  suspension  un- 
der that  temperature.  Self-boiled  lime 
water,  to  which  is  added  one  ounce  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  a  gallon,  applied 
hot,  is  another  good  spray.  Strain  be- 
for  spraying  to  prevent  clogging  the 
sprayer.  Roosts,  nests,  cracks  and  broody 
coops  need  spraying  throughout  hot 
weather  once  every  two  weeks. 

F.  V.  L.  T. 


OurDoubleTreadTires 

are  doubly-reinforced,  are  pUncture-proof ,  reliable 
and  are  guaranteed.  They  cost  less  than  factor}' 
"seconds,"  do  better  work,  longer  worlc  and  we 
stand  back  of  every  one  of  tbem  I    * 

The  following  are  prices  of  our  guaranteed  Double 
Tread  Hies. 


Sizes  Price 

30x3    96.00 

80x3>i ., 7.00 

32x3*i 8.00 

83x4    10.00 

84x4    10.00 


Sizes  Prire 

86x4    llu.VJ 

34x4>( lliK) 

85X4H 11..V) 

86x4^ 12.00 

37x4)5 l^W 


We  will  retread  your  worn  tires— no  matter  \v  lut 
condition,  at  these  prices  and  guarantee  them. 


Sizes 
86x4 

84x4H 
85x4>^ 

87x43^ 


■••■•*•••••• 


Piii'p 

..  f  H.l« 
..  !<.IK) 
..  X  -I) 
..     .S,.V) 

..    9.1  ;i» 


.siizes  Price 

30x3    $S.OO 

3UX3H 5.60 

32x8H 6.50 

88x4    8.00 

84x4     8.00 

Add  $1.00  to  above  prices  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

S37  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bend  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
Oood  territory  open  for  agenta. 


SCLF- OILING   WINDMILL 

VMtH    INCLOSED     MOTOII.     .__,., 
IU«plh9  OUT  OUST  aiM^  RAIN  «.Mi|||||yillIDiL. 

JIPIASM  OIUNC  ' 

eNiyBMriagWith 


AUt6«OIUD  AtRMOTOM 

CsnTTriT  eMiiMe'»^Mm^->TMhe 
VMMer  S«i^  Goods  -Steel  n<Mne  9*M 
«MMft  AffRMOTOR  COl  tSOO  tZm  Sr. 


FARM  WAGONS 

HIcfc  or  lew  whMt*- 

eUel  or  weed-wida 

«r  narrow  tire*. 


WafoajMrleo 
kisS.    WiMli( 


HAY  CAPS 

Steele,  wacon  and  Implement  coTers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Ptaot  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.     Circulars,  wmplee. 

HENRY  DERBY 
483  P.  St.  Paul**  Ava-  Jmnmr  CItr.  N.  J. 


W'ln 


CluuipiMS  lIiHe4  Stales  Sf^lT^?  ^n 

8peclal  Ribbons,  even   Sweepstakes,  recent    Purd  : 
University  Kgg  8bo#.  oomMdna  agalnnt  all  Wl);;' 
lare  "£gff  Bonds."  InveetUnte 


En  breed's.  Bn 
Aaiorloaa 


8bo#.  oomMdna  agalnnt  all  Wi)  ;> 
rcupsare  "£gff  Bonds."  InveetUnt 
aiier««|p  Clak.  ITIetor,  l*». 


FOR  SAL£ 


Japaneae  buri;- 
wbeat,  oow  pea«, 
sor   beana,    etc 


rk  B.  HolUui«,  MUfbrd,  Ooiawaro. 


AUCTIONEER 

Sales    aaade    everywhere.      Temu    92S.00 

Breeder  of  OIC  Hwlne  15  veers 

BoM.  Jk  Wklt«aa«B.  Colleco  €ora«r.  O. 

R.  MORGAN  ELUOTT  &  Co' 

IPatoai     Attoraejra.     lIo«liiinlr»l 

■leeirlral  aad  Cheaaleal  Exi»erte 

732-740  Woodward  Bld«..  Waeluncton  D.  C 


PcffBCt  PMHUS  W  pow  Dftlflg  re* 

■tored  to  every  cooditioo  of  deaf  • 

or  defecthre  hMurfaw  ironi 

•ucb  M  Catarrfad^Deaf- 

red  or  Suoken  Dnims, 

)g  and 

,nrtedj 

iEari.ctc. 


B  bat  c00cuvcly 
BiatlMn«tarai« 
which 


npuwo  ^nM  li  l«r»H«g  or 

mtdiuum.  JTber  are  simple 

I  tho  WMrar  oMily  0ta  iolo  tlMesrs 

)««faup«sttcal«r«  aod  i 


1  Farnier 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 


The  Baby  Beef  Proposition 

J.  HUGH  McKBNNEY 

There  are  indications  tliat  the  baby  I  capacity  of  6000  or  7000  pounds  of  4  per 
beef  industry  is  becoming  more  popular,  j  cent,  milk  a  year  is  an  important  factor 


tK 


flWaRffBB*'"i;8»Csaf«. 


For  a  number  of  years  the  doctrine  of 
early  maturity  has  been  preached  by  the 
institute  lecturers,  but  the  feeder  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  conservatism  and 
banked  confidently  on  the  heavy  3-year- 
old  as  the  ideal  candidate  for  the  block. 
More  recently,  however,  other  influences 
have  been  at  work  that  are  likely  to  be 
more  fruitful  in  results.  A  near  famine 
in  stockers  has  made  it  almost  prohibi- 
tive for  would-be  buyers  to  secure 
enough  of  these  animals  at  a  reasonable 
figure  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit  on  the 
transaction.  Being,  therefore,  compelled 
to  breed  and  raise  their  feeders,  the  age 
that  it  is  possible  to  finish  them  off  has 
come  to  be  of  vital  importance. 

At  present  there  are  three  types  of 
calves  being  used  for  baby  beef  produc- 
tion: (1)  Calves  bred  by  crossing  a  beef 
breed  on  graded  dairy  cows.  (2)  Good 
grades  of  the  beef  breeds.  (3)  Calves 
bred  by  crossing  a  pure-bred  sire  on 
grade  cows  of  another  beef  breed. 

A  few  feeders  of  the  first-class  report 
satisfactory  results.  This  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  effort  to  carry  on  th#  making  of 
beof  aj9  ^  sbtt'of  side  Ifne  to  dairying  on 
large  farms.  "  By  jtt»*»tHytiog  a  certain 
number  of  beef  cattle  for  milch  cows  a 
reduction  is  made  in  the  labor  that 
would  be  connected  with  the  handling 
of  additional  milkers.  This  practice  ap- 
plies most  frequently  in  districts  where 
the  Ayrshire  predominates,  for  of  all  the 
dairy  breeds  the  Scotch  bossie  most 
closely  resembles  the  beef  breeds  in  con- 
formation and  in  tendency  to  put  on 
flesh.  At  best,  however,  such  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  only  a  makeshift  and  the 
lesults  unstable. 

The  average  farmer  engaging  in  the 
business  finds  it  more  profitable  to  con- 
fine hts  operations  to  feeding  good 
grades  of  the  beef  breeds.  By  reUining 
the  most  desirable  heifers  for  breeding 
purposes  he  has  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing the  supply  and  quality  of  his  stock. 
This  includes  the  ability  of  the  cows  as 
milk  producers  in  order  that  the  calves 
destined  for  baby  beef  may  receive  a 
good  start. 

There  are  a  few  belonging  to  the  third 
class,  who  secure  their  feeders  by  cross- 
ing Short-Horn  cows  with  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls.  The  calf  resulting  from 
this  mating  generally  possessee  the 
maximum  of  good  qualities  and  the  mini- 
mum of  defects,  of  sire  and  dauL  They 
are  uniform  in  color,  being  either  a 
black  or  "blue  gray,"  and  polled.  In 
conformation  they  are  thick  fleshed 
blocky,  low-set.  short  of  face  and  broad 
of  mussle.  Usually  they  are  superior  to 
their  sire  in  spring  of  rib  and  in  uni- 
formity of  width  from  the  hooks  to  the 
pinbones,  and  surpass  their  dams  in 
breadth,  compactness,  fleshing  of  the 
shoulder  and  in  smoothness  throughout. 
These  important  factors  have  made  baby 
beeves  of  this  class  very  popular  with 
buyers. 

Varlotia  methoda  of  feeding  are  fol- 
lowed. The  usual  custom  is  to  turn  the 
cows  with  nurse  cows.  Here  la  where 
the  milking  type  of  Short-Horn  with  a 


Handling  Horses  During  Harvest 


in  forcing  a  profit  from  baby  beef  pro- 
duction. For  the  first  four  or  five  months 
cf  her  lactation  period  such  a  cow  will 
nurse  two  calves.  During  the  first  month 
the  youngsters  are  allowed  the  milk 
three  times  a  day,  after  which  two  feed- 
ings are  considered  sufficient.  LAter  on 
in  the  cow's  lactation  period  when  her 
milk  fiow  has  decreased  considerably, 
only  young  calves  are  turned  with  her, 
and  the  older  ones  are  transferred  to 
those  that  have  newly  freshened,  thus 
providing  the  larger  calves  with  a  more 
liberal  supply. 

In  dairy  sections  where  it  is  desired  to 
patronize  a  creamery,  very  good  calves 
can  be  raised  from  using  the  skimmed 
milk,  and  as  this  is  highly  nitrogenous 
it  is  necessary  to  add  some  concentrate 


GEORGE 

Harvest  time  is  always  hard  on  horses 
because  the  work  is  heavy,  the  hours 
usually  are  long,  the  weather  is  hot  ani 
the  grain  may  be  so  ripe  that  the  work 
has  to  be  rushed  in  order  to  save  the 
crop.  E^very  harvest  sees  some  horses 
die  in  the  field  under  the  strain  of  heavy 
work  and  hot  days.  Other  animals  got 
oft  feed  or  are  temporarily  overcome  by 
the  heat.  That  is  why  it  pays  to  exe»-- 
cise  all  precautions  to  keep  your  horses 
In  fit  condition  and  to  use  every  aid 
which  will  lessen  the  work  when  the 
grain  crops  are  cut. 

Where  plenty  of  horsepower  is  avail- 
able it  is  practical  to  shift  the  horses 
about  at  mid-day,  substituting  a  fresh 
team  for  the  two  most  spent  animals. 
If  four  horses  handle  the  binder  with 
some  effort  it  is  good  management  to 
hitch  a  five  or  six-horse  team  to  the  in- 


such  as  ground  flax  seed  to  replace  the  [  plcment,  as  then  the  pull  per  horse  will 


H.  DACY 

daily  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  live 
weight. 

The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  horses 
in  healthy  condition.  If  necessary  bran 
should  be  used  in  the  grain  ration  on 
account  of  its  light  character  and  laxat 
tive  properties,  although  if  the  horses 
are  turned  out  on  good  gi^ass  every  night 
the  green  feed  should  keep  their,  bowels 
open.  Oats  are  better  than  corn  as  a 
hot  weather  feed  for  work  animals,  be- 
cause this  grain  is  not  so  heating  on  ao> 
count  of  its  jower  carbohydrate  content. 
It  pays  to  cut  some  green  stuff,  such  tA 
grass,  cowpeas.  soy  beans  or  the  like,  for 
the  horses  to  pick  over  at  the  noon  hour. 
Also  at  this  time  It  la  practical  to  re* 
move  the  animals'  harness  and  rub  them 
off  with  a  handful  of  grass,  hay  or  straw 
in  case  they  are  very  hot. 

When  the  horses  come  in  at  night  the 
harness  should  be  removed  and  each  anl> 
roal  sponged  off  with  cool  salt  water. 
All  this  work  takes  time,  but  it  is  valua* 
ble  insurance  in  protecting  the  horses 
against  heat  and  sickness  at  a  period 
when  every  horse  on  the  farm  is  needeil. 
After  the  horses  have  eaten  their  grain 
they  should  be  turned  out  int9  a  good 
field  of  grass  which  has  running  water 
in  it.  This  will  assure  the  animals  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  and  the  opportunity  to 
roll  and  rest  during  the  hot  night  so  that 
the  following  day  they  will  be  in  good 
shape  for  another  spell  of  heavy  work. 


EpiBto*  201189    ' 
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fat  removed  by  the  separator.  For  a 
calf  that  has  been  gradually  weaned 
from  whole  milk.  10  to  12  pounds  per 
day  is  sufficient  and  the  maximum 
amount,  at  any  age,  should  not  be  over 
20  pounds.  As  a  preventive  for  indiges- 
tion a  small  quantity  of  lime  water  is 
frequently  added;  or.  in  case  the  trouble 
does  appear,  castor  oil  proves  to  be  an 
effective  remedy. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  feeders  as  to  the  most  satisfac- 
tory meal  ration.  Practically  all  the 
various  home-grown  grains  and  com- 
mercial feedstuflfs  have  their  advocates. 
All,  however,  favor  oaU  and  peas.    The 


cent  years  and  consequently  so  high  in 
price,  as  to  make  their  use  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Low  grade  fiour  and  shorts 
have  been  used  in  some  quarters,  but  in 
a  limited  way.  Oil  cake  has  proved  to 
bo  one  of  the  most  popular  concentrates 
for  narrowing  the  ration  and  thereby 
adding  to  its  digestibiliicy,  as  well  as 
for  its  laxative  effect  Any  of  the  relia- 
ble molasses  meals  are  also  held  to  be 
desirable  as  a  means  of  increasing  palsr 
tability  and  in  maintaining  a  healthy 
digestive  system.    After  all.  the  bulk  of 
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be  decreased  .and  the  animals  will  not 
be  so  tired  at  quitting  time,  while  more 
grain  will  be  cut  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Where  one  man  rides  a  wheel  horse  and 
drives  the  team  it  is  advisable  to  shift 
the  horses  about  so  that  he  will  ride  a 
fresh  horse  In  the  afternoon.  This  ani- 
mal has  to  do  double  duty,  as  in  addi- 
tion to  carrying  the  driver  he  has  to 
pull  his  share  of  the  load. 

Common  sense  should  be  exercised  in 
watering  and  feeding  the  horses  during 
the  harvest  season.  If  possible,  the  ani- 
mals should  be  allowed  to  drink  a  little 
water  at  frequent  Ihtervals  during  the 
day,  bnt  asually  this  Is  impossible  under 


latter,  though,  have  been  so  scarce  in  re    field  conditions.    The  Animals  should  be 


allowed  to  cool  off  before  being  waterci 
at  noon  and  night  and  then  should  be 
permitted  to  drink  slowly  and  not  gorge 
themselves  with  cold  water.  It  is  a  very 
bad  practice  to  water  horses  right  after 
eating,  as  then  all  the  food  is  washod 
out  of  the  stomach  before  it  is  properly 
digested.  Horses  need  a  little  extra  feed 
where  they  are  performing  heavy  work. 
Ten  to  12  pounds  of  grain  and  12  to  14 
pounds  of  hay  dally  for  a  horse  weigh- 
ing from  1000  to  1100  pounds  should  be 
adequate.  The  common  rule  Is  to  feed 
hay  ad  HHtum  and  one  pound  of  gmln 


Anent  the  Milking  Machine 

L.   W.   VEIT. 

As  I  frequently  read  in  The  Practical 
Farmer  discussions  regarding  the  practi- 
cability of  the  milking  machine  on  mod* 
erate  size  farms.  I  think  other  readers 
may  be  Interested. in  my  experience. 

I  had  a  two-unit  mechanical  milker  in- 
sulted a  little  over  three  years  ago.  In 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  that 
time  I  have  not  missed  a  single  milking 
with  the  machine,  showing  its  rellar 
bility.  I  usually  milk  from  18  to  25 
cows,  and  it  takes  the  wife  and  me  from 
40  minutes  to  one  hour  to  do  the  milk- 
ing. Besides  this,  while  the  machlneo 
are  milking  I  grain  the  cows.  And  an 
soon  as  we  have  changed  a  machine  we 
strip  out  by  hand  the  little  remaining 
milk,  which  Is  a  very  short  Job,  but  I 
believe  a  good  practice.  We  also  carry 
the  milk  to  the  milk  house  and  cool  it 
in  this  length  of  time. 

I  have  seen  no  bad  results  from  the 
use  of  the  ma<  bine  on  my  cows— on  the 
contrary.  I  belteve  we  have  gotten  more 
milk,  and  have  had  less  udder  trouble 
than  when  hand  milking.  One  reason  1 
give  for  this  is  that  the  machine  never 
gets  tired,  and  for  that  reason  is  alwsys 
the  same. 

Before  having  the  machine  we  kept 
a  hired  man  the  year  aroimd;  aince  in- 
sUlling  we  have  hired  only  a  little  by 
the  day.  making  quite  a  saving. 

I  believe  the  milking  machine  to  be 
a  very  good  investment  for  any  one  hav- 
ing 12  cowa  or  over.  In  our  case  we 
could  not  possibly  get  along  without  It. 
at  aloiost  any  price. 

Penntylvmnim, 
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A  Joint  Sheep  Sale 

COMFORT   A.  TYLEK. 

The  possible  scarcity  of  food  products 
witli  tlie  empiiasis  on  meats,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  stimu- 
lating the  sheep  industry.    The  sheep  is 
a  quiclt  growing  animal,  is  cosmopolitan 
in  his  habits,  can  live  and  thrive  almost 
anywhere  on  any  kind  of  vegetation  that 
grows,  and  will  produce  more  profit  for 
the  amount  invested  than  any  other  ani- 
mal.    This  has  made  the  production  of 
better  sheep  imperative.     It  has  been  a 
great  stimulus  to  growth  of  the  pure- 
bred sheep  industry.     Many  new  flocks 
are  forming.     Established  flocks  are  in- 
creasing their  breeding  stock;  stock  men 
are  Interested  everywhere.     In  an  effort 
to  give  all   an   equal   chance  to   secure 
some  of  the  best  the  world  has  to  offer, 
several  of  the  leading  registry  associa- 
tions have  joined  in  an  organized  effort 
tc  distribute  in  the  most  economical  way 
the  choice  offerings  of  many  hundreds  of 
flocks.    A  joint  sheep  sal^e  has  been  ar- 
ranged at  which  about  2000  sheep  will 
be  sold  at  public  auction  on  the  State 
Fair   Grounds    at    Columbus,    Ohio,    on 
August  7th  and  8th,  1917.    There  will  be 
registered  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Ram- 
bouillet  and  Lincoln  sheep  offered,  also 
a  limited  number  of  unregistered  ewes 
of  high  individual  merit.     A  committee 
was  organized  to  handle  this  sale,  con- 
Bisting  of  the  secretary  and  one  other 
member  selected  by  the  association,  from 
each  of  the  four  associations  joining  in 
the  effort. 

We  believe  tfiis  to  be  a  movement  that 
will  fill  a  long-felt  want  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  it  an  annual  affair.    It  is 
our  firm   belief   that   within   five  years 
from  now  practically  all  of  the  pure-bred 
sheep  of  America  will  be  sold  at  public 
auction,  and  that  this  Is  but  the  entet*- 
Ing  wedge  for  muck  lar«er  fields  of  use- 
fulness.    It  is  the  economical  way  to  sell 
pure-bred  sheep  from  every  standpoint. 
"We  believe  that  next  year  there  will  be 
several  sales  held  In  different  localities, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  non-partisan 
organization,  and  both  sheep  sellers  and 
sheep   buyers  will  very   soon  look   for- 
ward to  these  events  as  the  easy,  eco- 
nomical, rational  way  of  bringing  she'^p 
sellers  and  sheep  buyers  together  where 
J  they  may  meet  face  to  face,  see  the  sheep 
I  they  are  buying,  and  advertising  may  bo 
t  brought  to  an  exact  science.    It  is  a  pro- 
gressive movement  and  we  want  all  pro- 
gressive   sheep    men    or    contemplated 
^  sheep  men  to  be  with  us.    The  world  is 
r  our  sheep  fold,  the  world  is  our  market 
'and   we  want  the  world  to  meet  and 
greet  us. 
Michigan. 


June  15,  1917. 


June  15,  1917 


The  practical  farmer 
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pastures,  increased  cost  of  feed,  and  a 
smaller  production  of  milk  per  cow. 

Although  it  costs  more  than  formerly 
it  is  still  profitable  to  feed  grain  to  good 
cows.  Results  at  the  experiment  station 
show  that' even  a  very  liberal  feeding  of 
good  roughage  will  support  a  production 
of  only  about  20  pounds  with  Holsteins. 
A  good,  fresh  cow  will  produce  more  for 
a  short  time  on  such  a  ration,  but  very 
soon  will  drop  to  the  level  of  the  ration. 
It  is  not  economy  to  save  5  pounds  of 
grain  a  day  and  thereby  lose  10  pounds 
or  more  of  milk  through  several  months. 
A  pound  of  grain  a  day  will  mean,  at  the 
very  least,  a  quart  of  milk  when  fed 
to  good  cows;  so  until  a  pound  of  grain 
ia  worth  as  much  as  a  quart  of  milk  we 
cannot  consider  feeding  no  grain.  It  de- 
pends on  the  cow.  If  her  limit  is  20 
pounds,  liberal  roughage  is  sufllcient.  If 
she  is  capable  of  higher  production,  the 
margin  between  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
grain  and  the  value  of  the  extra  milk 
secured  is  clear  profit. 

Cotton  seed  and  oil  meal  are  now  by 
far  the  cheapest  sources  of  protein  as 
well  as  of  energy  value.  All  feeds  are 
rapidly  going  up  in  price.  It  would 
doubtless  be  good  policy  to  purchase  a 
supply  of  the  above  feeds  in  view  of 
future  possibilities.  Home  grown  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  corn  silage  and  corn  and 
cob  meal,  with  the  above  purchased  con- 
centrates will  make  the  cheapest  ration 
for  next  winter. 


specific  directions  for  avoiding  infection 
by  sanitary  and  self-quarantine  meas- 
ures; also  directions  for  the  Isolation 
and  treatment  of  cholera-infected  hogs 
and  directions  for  disinfection  and  re- 
stocking the  hog  lot.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
834,  soon  to  be  published  and  distribut- 
ed free,  contains  the  latest  information 
at  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  hog  cholera  pre- 
vention and  the  immunization  of  hogs 
against  the  disease. 


i  Cost  of  Milk  Production 

I      The  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  grain, 
jthe  scarcity   of  labor,   and   the  present 
price  of  milk  are  causing  many  dairy- 
men  to  sell  their  cows  for  beef  and  dlw- 
continue  the  business.    The  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recent- 
,ljr  obtained  data  from  160  herds  in  Sus- 
fiex,   county,    representing    3,866    cows, 
which  show  that  it  costs  almost  50  per 
cent  more  to  produce  milk  at  present 
than  it  did  in  1914.    On  the  other  hand. 
the  price  of  milk  has  not  increased  In 
the  same  proportion.    Grain  has  increas- 
ed in  price  approximately  80  per  cent, 
labor  50  per  cent,  and  other  costs  to  a 
lesser   degree.       The   cost  of   milk    per 
,  quart  in  Sussex  county  at  present  Is  ap- 
f.  proximately  5.53  cents,  while  for  South 
Jersey  this  cost  is  one-fifth  to  one-third 
«  and  in  some  localities  one-half  greater. 
This  is  leading  to  the  disbanding  of  the 
dairy  Industry  in  the  southern   part  of 
the  state.    The  reasons  for  Increased  cost 
|i>f  milk  in  South  Jersey  are  a  warmer 
Iplimate,    higher-priced    land,    less   good 


Don't  Take  a  Chance  With  Sick  Hogs 

"Don't  take  a  chance  with  a  sick  hog. 
Act  quickly.  Get  a  veterinarian  or  -a 
trained  man  Immediately.  Don't  wait 
a  single  hour  when  you  suspect  disease 
in  your  herd.  Use  the  telephone  or  send 
to  town  at  once.  Only  prompt  action 
will  stop  hog  cholera  losses.  Every  hog 
.saved  will  help  win  the  war.**    ' 

This  is  the  message  of  tremendous  imr 
portance  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  carrying  to  farmers.  Hog 
losses  In  1916  by  disease  amounted  to  48 
hogs  out  of  every  thousand  for  the  en- 
tire  country.  At  least  90  per  cent,  of 
these  losses  were  attributed  to  hog 
cholera. 

The  time  for  argument  about  antl-hog- 
cholera  serum  Is  past.  Explicit  figures 
are  readily  available  which  prove  unmis- 
takably that  when  administered  In  time 
by  competent  persons,  hog  cholera  serum 
will  keep  well  hogs  from  taking  the  dis- 
ease for  a  period  of  three  to  six  weeks. 
Not  argument,  but  quick  action  Is  im- 
perative to  get  serum  and  a  trained 
operator  to  the  farm  to  treat  the  sick 
animals.  Hogs  will  be  saved  and  the 
nation's  meat  supply  Increased  If  imme- 
diately upon  sign  of  disease  a  call  Is 
sent  to  the  nearest  available  expert  to 
diagnose  the  complaint  and  administer 
whatever  treatment  is  necessary. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urg- 
ing that  all  state,  county  and  local  live 
stock  Interests,  including  sUte  veteri- 
narians, live  stock  boards,  state  college 
workers,  county  agenU,  and  local  veterl- 
narians,  begin  Immediately  to  organize 
anti-hog-cholera  preparedness  campaigns 
to  reach  every  farmer  In  every  county. 
Such  organization  already  exists  In 
many  places.  Where  it  does  not,  there 
is  need  of  special  and  Immediate  action 
before  the  hot  weather  conditions,  favor- 
able to  hog  cholera,  come  on. 

Because  a  single  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera  on  any  farm  Is  a  matter  of 
moment  to  the  entire  community,  and 
because  hog  cholera  infection  Is  rapidly 
spread  In  many  ways,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  urging  farmers  to  employ 
every  possible  measure  to  keep  the  dis- 
ease out  of  their  herds.  The  Department 
has  Issued  a  special  hog  cholera  poster. 
"Stop  Hog  Cholera  Losses,"  which  gives 


Suggestions  on  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle 

Do  not  feed  the  dairy  herd  as  a  herd, 
for  cows  differ  in  their  food  require- 
ments just  as  human  beings  do,  advise 
dairymen  at  Ohio  State  University.  By 
feeding  all  cows  in  the  herd  alike,  some 
are  sure  not  to  get  enough  for  the  great- 
est profit,  and  others  will  get  more  than 
they  can  use  to  advantage. 

C!ow8  need  much  water  and  should  be 
induced  to  drink  two  or  three  times  a 
day  if  possible.  The  average  milch  cow 
requires  nearly  ten  gallons  of  water  a 
day  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
must  come  as  drink  and  the  balance 
from  water  In  the  feed.  Always  provide 
clean  fresh  water. 

Salt  should  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
five  to  seven  ounces  a  week,  given  as 
often  as  twice  during  the  week.  Do  not 
use  a  common  salt  box  In  the  yard  un- 
less all  cows  are  absolutely  free  from 
disease. 

It  pays  In  dollars  and  cents  to  give 
the  cow  extra  care.  The  cow  that  is 
kept  comfortable  will  give  the  best  re- 
turns. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  grind  all 
grains  for  the  dairy  cow,  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  feed  that  a  cow  must  di- 
gest in  order  to  produce  well. 

There  is  no  advantage  In  cooking  or 
steaming  feeds  for  dairy  cows.  Some 
unpalatable  feeds  may  be  consumed  In 
larger  quantiUes  if  cooked,  but  cooking 
does  not  ordinarily  add  much  to  the 
palatabillty  of  grains  and  may  even  de- 
crease  their   digestibility. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Buys 
Clydesdales 

The  demand  and  present  high  prices 
for  good  active  draft  horses  for  city  as 
well  as  farm  work  cannot  fail  to  indi- 
cate, to  the  casual  observer,  that  this  Is 
a  good  time  to  breed  horses.  Realizing 
these  conditions  will  exist  for  some  time, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  re- 
cently established  a  Clydesdale  breeding 
stud.  Profesor  W.  H.  Tomhave,  head  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  pur- 
chased for  the  College  four  mature 
Clydesdale  brood  mares,  two  fllHes.  a 
stallion  colt  and  a  mature  stallion.  This 
number  was  recently  Increased  by  the 
birth  of  the  first  pure-bred  Clydesdale 
colt  on  the  farm.  Lord  Albert  the  2nd. 

Jersey  Cows  Sell  High 
Good  prices  were  obtained  for  the  110 
head  of  pure-bred  Jersey  cattle  at  the 
annual  Memorial  Day  sale  of  T.  S 
Cooper  ft  Sons,  Linden  Grove,  Coopers- 
burg,  Pa.  The  highest  price  paid  for  a 
cow  was  $4000,  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Illlngs- 
worth,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Imported 
Slmone  of  St.  Savior. 

White  Horse  Farms,  Paoli,  Pa.,  were 
the  largest  buyers,  taking  14  of  the  Jer- 
seys offered  at  the  following  prlce5». 
11200,  six  at  11100  each,  |900,  |625.  and 
five  at  $500  each.  Among  other  local 
buyers,  Flatlands  Farm  at  Three  Tuns, 
Pa.,  bought  three  animals  for  |385,  $360 
and  $300  respectively. 

At  the  public  auction  88  head  were 
sold  for  $60,280,  and  22  head  were  sold 
the  same  day  at  private  sale  for  $22,500, 
making  total  sales  for  the  day  $82,780. 
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KEEP  IT 
HANDY 

,  Too  oMi  oerer  tell  wb«n  •  hon* 
It  Bolnff  to  doTelop  «  Curb,  Splint, 
Spavin.  Blngbone  or  UmaneM. 
Yet  It  la  tK>uDd  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.    And  jroa  oan't  affoi^l  to 

I  keep  Itlm  In  tb«  bam.  Keep  a  bottle  ot 

K«ndalPs  Spavin  Treatment   ^ 

handy  at  all  times.  John  Sayer  of  824  Bronnon 

witboot  Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment  at  any 
eoet.  It  is  a  valuabio 
liniment  for  both  mun 
•nd  b«a«t  ••  Get  Ken. 
dall's  Spayfn  Treatment 
rdru 


at  any  l . 

bottle-«(or|6.   "Tni- 


larsiat's,  Sl  p.  r 

nsa  on  the  Horau"  — 
free— or  write  to 

Or.  •.  I.  Kendall  Co. 

EMita|Falls.Vt.U.S.A. 


TNiCK»  SWOLLEN  QUNDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke>doivii,  can    be 

reduced  with 


yOvBSORBlNE 


also  other  Bunchei  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  grone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical— only  a  few  dropi  required  at  an  ap< 
plication.  $2  per  bottle  delivered.  iMk  3  H  fTN. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.$l  and  $2  a  tbttle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  ''Evidence**  free. 
W.  F.  Y0UN6,  P.D.F.,  2S  Temple  8t,  Springflsid,  Man. 


Flies  rob  fanners 

«(  oT«r  $90,ooo.ooa 

Yon  arc  iotinc  money  every  <J>y  you  nevlect 

(prayinc     your     Mock     «ntb     SHOO  FLY. 

Giuraiilced  lo  KEEI'  OFF  Diet  and  many 

other  hnecK.     Ajdi  in  healtnc  >ore«,  allayinf 

ilchine  and  preventinc  infection. 

Excellent  lor  calls,  atao  lice  and 

mttes    m    poultry    houaci.     Uicd 

and    indorsed  tincc  1885.     CiSMi 

lc»  than  )ic  per  animal  par  day 

^•inULOTRI  If  roar  dealer 
caa'l  Hippiy  yen  we'll  Had  tuoitUt 
Co  protect  6  cows  30  day*;  abo  3- 
tubr  tpeayrr.  Name  e<^  o 
Special  term*  to  aetata. 

SlM>o^yMfK.Ce. 


Joint  Sheep  Sale 

laoo  registered  Hhropshlre,  Jlampsblre.  Kam- 
boulUet,  Lincoln  and  Cotawold  sheep  to  be  sold 

At  Public  Auction 

At  the  Stata  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus,  O. 

August  7th  and  8th,  1917 

under  the  auspicea  of  the  reslstry  aaaociations  of 
the  breeds  mentioned.  Also  a  few  hundred  hkli 
grade  unregistered  ewee.  This  will  be  a  lx>na  tl<l< 
sale  at  which  every  sheep  ofTered  will  b«  sold  t<> 
the  highest  bidder.  The  greatest  opportanity  in 
years  to  purchase  high  claas  sheep. 

THE  JOINT  SHEEP  SALE 
3e  Woo<UawK«  Av*.,      Detroit.  Mich. 


A  MILKER 

THAT  MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Onarsntaad  and 
anid  at  a  raaaonahla  prir*. 

I.T.Buekwallar  Siipiriy  Co. 

L.aiiraiiter,  Pa. 
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•-■  \ 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ^rr* -s-'- •• 

*  ^  !-■«■■%  irmau    aad    kUh    all 


OWa.        Naat.     cImk. 

ornaniental,     eoatrfii- 

>Mit.  rhaap      LMte.i:l 

■Maon    IUd«o(Be)a' 

cao't  tpill  or'tf^otrri 

will  Bot  ao<l  or  injuii 

•nTthinf    Ouaranle*! 

(ffactira    Sold  by  deal 

•ra.    or   •  a*Bl  by  ei 

praaa  prepaid  for  |l 

BAKOLa   SOBSBS 

ISO  a»ga»  A,«. 

BrMklya,R.t. 


ll«M. 


MINERAU 
HEAVE'* 


yeaiv 


PfW 


^COMPOUND 


^5  heav^t: 


KMl  IIAU  KKDT  Ct,    460  Fosrik  A«e7p 


Pm^kan.  N. 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

Opening  roofs  for  •  ftall  silo.  Wood 
Tanks  and  «teel  Towers.  Write  for 
operlal    prices    and    delivery    H»w. 

Trucks      10  «.  18th  St..  Phlla..  Pa. 


Baby  Beef  Proposition 

(Concluded  from  page  237) 

the  evidence  given  seems  to  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  essential  thing 
Is  not  what  single  feed  is  the  best,  but 
how  many  can  be  obtained,  so  as  to  en- 
courage variety  in  feeding. 

While  silage  and  roots  are  the  only 
obtainable  sources  of  succulency  during 
the  winter  months,  some  experienced 
feeders  claim  that  they  can  secure  bet- 
ter results  during  the  summer  from  al- 
falfa or  a  mixture  of  oats  and  vetches 
fed  green,  in  the  stables,  in  preference 
to  pasturing  or  silage.  This,  of  course, 
me>an8  more  labor,  but  many  who 
specialize  in  this  line  believe  that  care- 
ful attention  to  the  wants  of  baby 
beeves  pays  well  for  the  extra  time  and 
trouble  involved. 

On  the  whole,  however,  farmers  are 
coming  to  realize  the  fact  that  this  sys- 
tem of  feeding  steers  has  several  advan- 
tages. Instead  of  letting  the  steer  loaf 
around  the  farm  for  a  period  of  three 


years  with  little  or  no  profit,  the  feeder 
is  enabled  to  turn  his  finished  beeves 
into  cask  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  and  then  to  repeat  the  operation 
before  the  more  mature  animals  could 
be  marketed.  One  man  tells  me  that  he 
can  make  his  baby  beeves  gain  from  2Vj 
to  3  pounds  a  day,  while  with  the  ma^ 
ture  steers  he  considered  himself  for- 
tunate to  get  a  daily  increase  of  from 
1  to  1^  pounds. 

The  fact  that  the  cows  do  not  require 
to  be  milked  is  of  importance  in  connec 
tion  with  the  existing  scarcity  of  labor. 
They  also  dispose  of  the  farm  roughage. 
There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  econo- 
mize in  pasture  as  well  as  in  stable 
room.  Moreover,  the  finished  baby  beof 
does  not  have  to  seek  a  satisfactory  mar- 
ket. He  is  just  what  the  butcher  wants, 
because  his  carcass  affords  the  minimum 
of  waste.  The  farmer  who  dislikes  the 
idea  of  quittting  the  business  because 
he  cannot  secure  the  right  type  of  feed- 
ers is  finding  In  this  handy  light-weight 
a  solution  for  his  difficulties. 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


HOBSES. 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America 
now  has  a  membership  considerably  over 
8000.  Illinois  leads  the  list  with  171^ 
members,  followed  by  Iowa  with  1245. 
Pennsylvania  is  credited  with  216  mem- 
bers, whereas  New  York  has  only  108. 
Virginia  claims  79  members,  Maryland 
23,  Weat  Virginia  19,  New  Jersey  7  and 
Delaware  4. 

CATTLE. 

A  review  of  the  work  at  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  April  30th  is  of  much  Inter- 
est and  encouragement  There  is  no  bet- 
ter index  of  the  advancement  of  the 
Guernsey. 

The  bulls  admitted  to  the  Herd  Regis- 
ter now  number   43,625,  and  the  cows 


breeders  located  in  27  states  are  now 
testing  1390  cows.  This  is  an  increase 
of  30  breeders  and  217  cows  during  the 
year.  The  wisdom  of  the  club  in  estab- 
lishing their  Advanced  Regipter  upon 
the  year's  test  basis  is  demonstrated  by 
the  prices  obtained  at  public  sales  for 
cattle  with  Advanced  Register  records 
back  of  them. 

SWINE. 
The  American  Mule  Foot  Hog  Record 
Association  is  raising  a  fund  of  11000 
for  extra  premiums  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  In  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  be  held 
next  October.  This  will  obtain  recogni- 
tion and  a  classification  for  this  new 
breed  at  a  National  Show  for  the  first 
time.  Many  of  the  members  in  the 
Middle  West  wiU  exhibit  herd*.      The 


Clsn  AUm  QM«a  iMCol  275362 

«...#  ta  the  ant  Uolsteln  40-H>.  daagbter  of  a  <0-!b.  cow  and  recently,  while  less  than 
three  years  old,  prodaeed  42.M  lb.,  of  butter  from  eOBS  lbs.  of  milk  In  seTen  days 


72,614,  a  total  of  116,239.  There  was  a 
gain  of  47  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
tulls  registered  this  year  over  those  en- 
tered last  year,  and  a  gain  of  37  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  cows  registered. 

The  transfers  show  an  Increase  of  37 
per  cent  Twenty-eight  bulls  and  777 
cows,  a  total  of  805  head  of  Guernseys, 
have  been  Imported  during  the  year. 
From  Qnernsey  24  bulls  and  551  cows; 
from  England  3  bulls  and  177  cows,  and 
from  Aldemey  1  bull  and  47  cows.  The 
active  list  of  members  at  the  present 
time  numbers  591.  The  financial  state- 
ment shows  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  have  been  $106,882.84,  which  with 
the  balance  from  last  year  makes  a  total 
of  $113,373.72.  Expenditures  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $106,138.06,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $7,235.66. 

In  the  AdTaaoed  ReglsUr  divtsion  300 


American  Association  is  now  six  years 
old  and  has  150  members,  besides  hun- 
dreds of  breeders  who  record  their  stock 
with  it  The  founder  of  the  breed  wa» 
John  H.  Dunlap,  Wllllamsport,  Ohio,  in 
the  sense  that  he  first  pushed  lU  adver- 
tising in  the  United  SUtes.  The  fourth 
volume  of  the  American  herd  book  is 
on  the  press  now. 

SHEEP. 
The  Continental  Dorset  Club  this  year 
will  offer  premiums  at  the  following 
state  fairs:  Ouio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan.  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Ken- 
tucky, Vermont  and  Oklahoma,  also  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 
Chicago,  of  which  this  Association  Is  a 
member.  The  Club  Record,  Vol.  16,  which 
conUins  1478  registrations  and  1478 
transfers  will  soon  be  ready  for  dlstribu- 


MORE 
CREAM 


LABOR 

Through  Using  a 

nmf  Oi  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

PATRIOTIC  DUTY  as  well  as  dolUrs-and-cents  self-interest    now  demands  of 
every  cow  owner  the  saving  of  every  ounce  of  cream  and  butter-tat. 
Likewise  the  saving  of  time  that   is  possible    through   a  cream    separator   of 
ample  capacity,  that  is  easily  turned  and  always  in  order. 

There  was  never  a  summer  in  the  history  of    the    <»""»'y,,''|;«"    ~L.    indU 
considerations  were  of  as  great  importance  to   the    nation    as  well    -  to    the    mdi 
vidual  producer  of  cream  and  butter. 

Under  present  circumstances,  a  modem  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  wiU«ve 
its  cost  every  few  weeks.  Every  cow  owner  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  effect  this  saving.  l  u       .«_ 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  no  separator  or  have  an  inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine,  even  if  it  be  an  old  De  Laval  model. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  too,  that  if  you  cannot 
pay  cash  for  a  new  De  Laval  machine,  you  can  buy  one  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while 
you  are  using  it 


Wliy  not  Me  tli«  nesrsat  Ds  Laval  mjfnt  st  oocs  ? 
If  you  do  not  know  him.  writs  to  tl»«  Mare.t  of- 
Bcs    for  Mw    catalog    or    any    dmurmd     totortnation. 


Evary  Naw  Da 
Laval  it  a^uip* 
pad  with  a  Ball 
Spaad-lndtcator 


THE  DE   LAVAL   SEPARATOR   CO. 

165  Br<»dw*T.  N.W  York  29  E.  Madiun  St,  CbicMO 

50.000    BRANCHES    AND     LOCAL     AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 


BAD  SILAGE  in  a  GOOD  SaCL 

Ig  caused  by  the  silo  tUler  maceratUK  the  corii 
tostead  of  CUTTIMG  it.  thereby  creatin|  air 
Dockeu  and  preventing  proper  settlint.  To  be 
ikMured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  flU  your  mIo  with  a 

Furnished  for  individual  or  com- 
pany  requirements. 

Nor30.-4 to 6  HP. GasoliDe 
Na40-«to8H.P.       ;,* 
No.  50-«  to  10  H  P.      n 
No.  60-12  to  15  H.P. 
Conservative  capacity  I  ton  D« 
hour  per  horsepower    at    UiW 
speed;  No  SIk)  too  bl4h  for  the 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Heckman.  Sal- 
ooa.  Pa.  »ays>  "WU!  your  CyHn- 
der  type  machine  fill  a  108  "•  SUo 
..easily  aa  your  No.  60T   Your 
No.  60  haa  the  windiest  bwwer  I 

ever  aaw."  ^ 

Exclusive  feature*  that  onrire 
the  auperiority  of  the  ROSSfnlly 

•iptalned  In  Cattle..      The  USERS   ti 
ROSS  s.io  riurr.  tm  am  D«»t  V  T»«« 
mtt  OMt  rrtrtrntf.    Our  CankX   l»  of 
mtft   •i»l»i«nc*   In   oelfttlnj  ■    Silo 
rillrr«n<JEn«JlM»  Cotter    InvettlO«« 
the  ROSS  before  r>u  bujr  rlwvbera  and 
■void    trtrtf    tber^tnrr.         »*i*^^ 
GUARANTEn).    MaBotarttiw*  by 
THE  L  W.  toss  COWAHT 
fcat96iiilarfi».0y> 


*^  » 


Onfy  S2  Hj 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

■ayataa  Maw  •«««.»-,  _, 

t(y  Jr.  Na.  a.  Ucht  naaiMT 
aMy  etoairiwg.  alaaa  *i»- 
BiM.dnrabliuO«Mraa«aa4 

'mmlbmmr.    ■•£>  alM  la  1t«  (gi 


Get  My  Two 

Money-Savins 
Spreader  Books 

with  Patriotic  PricM  ib 


DMt  MBh  ti  fl«tiair  •  I 

Books—  e«i  c»iiow»r'« , — .^-g— --  —j^  _    -     .  .  - 

Iw-a  taetety  to  ••"  »j«  ro^«B#»  «•  r2-«J^Tja.~ 


Write  Today  I 

A  pMtU  «a  da.  I«rt  M I  hear  aa4  ff«b 

tb««t«e  ■KMcy-MTiaf  bMks  tovea. 

Voa  win  epca  you*  ey««  wWa  I  ••- 

««al  thoMCStt  al  Sv««adc*  Mvlacs 

daaUa.  diiwt  w«Ui  GaOaMy. 

BakM.    Sold  ea  tctaa  to  r-^ 

Act  today-   Scad  lor 

booksaa  ~ 


■aloN«.SaWwa 

M  ■w«'  Ffi  Trid  S5l5lTr:i 
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ALBAUON.OOVBR  CO.^"® 

ilJO  laraHall  Ivd.  CMICAOO 


CATTLE. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


WE  offer  several 
excellent  younir 
bulls  out  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams,  sired 
by  bulls  of  national 
prominence. 

ATCI  A  HcKomn 

I  SiVMta 


ASK   *T  0]t(  E  4»OtJT  BT   BKAt'TJrTI.  RBOISTKRKD   I 

JERSEY  BULLw-^friiitr* 


cacti.  8hlp  anywliere.   W.  M.  Waatl.  Cortland.  ?I.  Y. 


8WINX. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  22BQ00,waltht 
«7  Iba,  at?  months,  was  bred  and  deTOloped 
by  ua.  If  you  want  the  big  kind  wrIU  to— 

CH.  CARTER 
Whltcuem  Farm.  W«at  Qi— tr.  Fa. 


-HAMPSHIBES" 

Grow     very     Urn^.    •• 
much  ••  lOiit  Iba. 

WmdIIdk  piRS  r^ad/, 
Alao  Uimrwmr  Bulla  H 
fall.  •  oMia.  oM. 

Free  rtrctilar. 
i;,«r«at  Eawb  Vmwwm 

Blrtf-la-HaaA.   Fa. 
Box  r.  iaac.  Qk 
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Here  Is  One  of  the  Ponies/ 

with  Buggy  and  Harness,  that  I  give  away.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  own  an  outfit  like  this?  Couldn't  you  have 
a  lot  of  Tun  drivuig  around  the  country?  If  you  want 
a  Pony  for  your  very  own,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
send  me  your  name. 


7m 


'S^^^' 


^'  .>       r 


^IS**^.- 


:5;?SJ;n.i'»i:2sf;/,:  ..;^3»  av^JS'. 


to  lie  QiVQn  to  Boys  and  Girls 


This  is  the  best  chance  you  ever  had  to  get  a  real  live 
playful  Shetland  Pony  without  paying  any  money  for  it. 

I  am  called  the  Pony  King  of  America,  because  I  have 
given  away  so  many  Shetland  Ponies  to  Boys  and  Girls — 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 

J  en  P^.*;^-  I^BVAsi  ^  \M6,\e  given  away  460  Ponies  to 

40U  rOulCS  \JlTCn  450  Boya  .ixd.Girls-:=«caUered  Irom 
Ta  Ram  ism#r  IlirTft  Massachusetts  to  California  and  from 
10  DOyS  ana  UinS      Minnesota  t«  Texas. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  away  Five  More  Ponies— beautiful, 
silky-haired  Shetland  Ponies— five  of  the  finest  Shetland  Ponies  1 
could  find.     I  picked  them  out  myself. 

Of  course,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  a  little  something  for  me, 
if  you  want  one  of  these  Ponies  I  am  giving  away;  but.it  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  hard  for  a  child  to  do.  450  other  children,  of  all 
ages,  have  done  it  and  received  a  Pony,  without  paying  any  money. 

IP-imf    All  ^  P^y  ^^  shipping  expenses,  right  to  your  own 

ray  ah  town,  not  only  on  the  Pony,  but  also  on  the  Buggy, 
Fytiaii«P«  Harness,  Saddle,  and  Bridle  that  I  send  with  him. 
LtAflCUdCO  ^^  matter  where  you  Uve,  or  if  you  are  a  small 
child,  you  can  do  this  for  me  just  as  well  as  any  other  child,  and 
get  one  of  these  Ponies. 

Remember,  we  make  it  easy  for  your  child 
to  get  a  pony.    We  use  them  to  advertise  our  big 
magazme  for  farm  folks— The  Farmer's  Wife. 

The  banker  in  your  town  will  tell  you  that  The  Webb  Publishing 
Co.  which  owns  The  Farmer's  Wife  is  one  of  the  largest  farm  paper 
publishers  in  America  and  that  it  can  well  afford  to  give  these  ponies 
to  boys  and  girls  who  help  advertise  it.  I  am  employed  by  this 
company  to  give  ponies  to  children  as  prizes. 


Parents! 


Tn*l>  Tliimir  l^^^  wonderful  it  will  be  to  own  one  of  these 
JuSl  I  niUK  beautiful  httle  pets.  When  you  want  a  ride  to 
pLJl  Jj^Afi  town  or  go  after  the  cows  or  run  an  errand  for 

VUllurcu  father  or  mother,  just  throw  on  the  saddle  and 

bridle,  jump  on  and  go  scampering  down  the  road.  When  you 
want  to  take  your  friends  for  a  ride,  hitch  the  Pony  to  the  beautiful 
little  buggy  we  send  you. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  give  a  child  as  much  pleasure,  or  that 
will  develop  kindness,  apfH-eciation  and  self-reliance  in  a  child  so 
much  as  to  own  a  Shetland  Pony.  They  are  such  wonderful  play- 
mates— geDtle,  welt-mannered,  lovable  and  quick  to  learn.  The  first 
Shetland  Ponies,  you  know,  came  from  the  Shetland  Islands,  north 
of  Scotland,  where  they  have  been  pets  of  the  inhabitants  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.    They  are  natural-born  pets. 

P^Mw  Pi^fnvAa  I  w*'**'  *^  ^'^'^  *  colored  Pony  Picture 

rOny  riClUreS  circular  free  to  every  Boy  and  Girl  that 
C^nf  FrPA  sends  in   his   or   her   name.    It  gives  the 

kJCUI.  I  I  cc  names  and  shows  the  pictures  of  these  five 

ponies  with  children  riding  them  out  on  the  farm  where  they  live. 
It  shows  one  of  the  ponies  hitched  to  the  beautiful  Buggy  I  am 
going  to  give  away,  with  six  children  taking  a  ride.  It  shows  a 
picture  of  The  Pony  King  out  on  the  Pony  Farm,  talking  to  15 
children  who  live  near  the  farm  and  who  come  over  to  nde  the 
Ponies.  It  also  tells  all  about  the  five  beautiful  Shetland  Ponies 
I  am  now  gomg  to  give  away  and  how  to  win  one.  Every  boy 
and  girl  should  get  this  Pony  Picture  Circular.  I  will  send  it  free 
to  every  child  who  sends  me  his  or  her  name. 

r»i  •!  J^__  Be  sure  to  take  this  opportunity  to  get  a  Pony. 
\,^niiaren    Don't  wait.    Write  your  name  and  address  in  the 

.•  .*.  \ _1     *  K.     X— T      «>*«11      ^l«.^vw«       «ir%v\r^       VT^^tl 


coupon  below,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  me.     I  will  then  send  you 


the  Colored  Pony  Picture  Circu 
will  learn  how  to  get  one  of  the 
I  am  going  to  give  away  soon, 
same  chance  as  any  other  child 
you  a  cent.  Get  your  pencil 
name  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it 


lar  free  and  you 
Real  Live  Ponies 
You  have  just  the 
and  it  doesn't  cost 
and  write  your 
tome. 


WpiieYoixrNanieHere 


-  and  Send  This  Coupoa  to  Me 

THE  PONY  KING, 

e04  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Pony  [picture*  and  enter  my 
name  in  your  Pony  Club  so  I  will  learn  how  to  get  one  of  the 
ponies  you  are  giving  away. 


P.O. 


My  name  is 


Age. 


Jump  in  the  Saddle 
and  Away  You  Go 

When  you  are  not  out 
riding  in  the  little  buggy 
you  can  throw  the  saddle 
on  your  pony's  back  and 
go  out  for  a  ride.  Think 
of  the  fun  you  could  have, 
cantering  to  town  or  over 
to  a  neighbor's  house 
when  all  the  big  horses  are 
busy  at  work. 


State. 


R.  P.  D. 


The  Pony  King,  604  Webb  Bldg.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
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Live  Stock  and  Soil  Fertility 


LIVE  stock  and'soil  fertility  are  two  phases  of  agri- 
culture tliat  are  inseparable.  They  are  so  closely 
alii*  (1  that  they  must  go  hand  in  hand,  as  one  is  large- 
ly dependent  upon  the  other.  It  is  essential  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  be  maintained  on  a  high  plane  in 
order  to  produce  the  crops  that  are  necessary  to  feed 
live  stock  grown  upon  the  average  farm.  There  is  a 
Flemish  proverb  which  reads:  "No  grass  no  cattle, 
no  cattle  no  manure,  no  manure  no 
grass."  It  seems  to  me  tliat  a  great  deal 
might  be  learned  from  this  proverb,  and 
that  its  teachingrs  are  not  practiced  in 
this  country  as  much  as  they  should  be. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  system  of  agriculture 
without  the  use  of  live  stock.    This  fact 
has  often  been  demonstrated  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  condition  I  might 
cite  I^ancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  certain  sections  of  Ohio,   Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.    The  agriculture  of  Lan« 
caster  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  nearly  as 
old  as  that  of  any  section  in  the  East,  and 
yet  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  that  county 
is  better  today  than.it  was  several  generations  ago. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  followed  a  sys- 
tem of  farming  which  demanded   live  stock.       The 
cropping  system  followed  was  such^as  to  demand  the 
growing  of  hay  crops,  in  addition  to  corn,  some  small 
grains  and  tobacco.     The  tobacco   fields   required  a 
large  amount  of  manure  which  was  secured  by  feed- 
ing practically  all  the  crops  grown  upon  the  farm. 
The  result  of  this  practice  is  that  after  nearly  200 
years  of  tilling  the  soil  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility. 

This  might  raise  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
liot  room  for  more  live  stock  in  the  East.  I  believe 
this  question  is  emphatically  answered  by  a  report  in 
the  year  book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
l^H.  which  gives  the  following  data  concerning  the 
number  of  animals  per  farm  in  the  states  of  West 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  has  as  a  comparison 
of  these  two  states  that  of  the  state  ot  Iowa. 

Wexi  V».     Pcntia.  Iowa 

Value  crops  per  farm $4X0          |760  |1450 

Number  of  farms 96.685     219.295  217,004 

Size  of  farms  (acres)   113          84.8  .  156 


:  "n 


Good  Draft  Hora*»  arm  im  Dmnwnd  this  Ymar  amd  Thmrm  arm  Fm»  Farm*  which  Cannot 

Raimm  Thmm  Profitabljf 

Return  per  acre  crops 13.63 

Horses   ' 2 

Milch  cows 2.4 

Other  cattle  S.4 

Sheep  8.2 

Swine 3.9 

Value  live  stock  per  acre....  $2.89 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  returns 
per  acre  of  the  crops  produced  are  high  in  the  states 
where  the  greater  amount  of  live  stock  Is  kept.     It 
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19.30 
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7.4 
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6.1 

3 

12.3 

3 

6 

6.4 

40.2 

17.71 

$3.65 

fortuity  of  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  after  continu* 
ous  cropping.  In  other  words,  the  plant  food  is  taken 
from  the  soil  and  it  becomes  impoverished  unless 
something  is  supplied  by  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, but  when  such  is  the  case  it  bocoraea  an  ex- 
pensive operation  and  usually  requires  a  cash  outlay. 
For  this  reason  It  Is  not  the  method  of  keeping  up 
the  fcrtilty  of  the  soil  that  should  be  recommended. 

The  average   farmer  objects   to   paying 

out  this  money,  and  in  addition  usually 
supplies  the  minimum   of  the   required 
fertilizer    rather    than    the    maximum. 
When  the  fertility  can  be  secured  from 
the  supply  of  barnyard  manure  that  Is 
produced  in  feeding  cattle  or  live  8tO(<k 
of  any  kind,  it  Is  applied  more  liberally 
and    If   properly   handled    la   a   cheaper 
means  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  commercial  fertilizer  also  does 
iiot  supply  the  humus  and  the  organic 
matter  which  la  supplied  when  manure 
is   applied.      This    seems   essential,    be- 
cause when  the  supply  of  organic  matter 
decreases  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  becomes  poorer  and  the  crops  pro- 
duced are  not  in  keeping  with  those  produced  upon 
the   land   that   has   had   an   application  of   barnyard 
manure.     The  amount  of  fertility  removed  from  the 
ground  in  grain  and   roughage  is  a  very  important 
item.    This  will  range  In  value  from  |5  to  $10  worth 
of  soil  fertility  for  every  ton  of  grain  and  roughage 
sold.     This  is  approximately  the  same  amount  that 
is  removed  with  every  ton  of  live  stock  or  live  stock 
product  sold  from  the  farm.     There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference, however,  in  the  value  of  these  two  products. 
A  ton  of  live  stock  is  valued  from  $125  to  $300  per 


_- I 


will  also  be  noted  that  the  value  of  live  stock  per  acre 

of  farm  land  is  greater  in  Iowa  than  either  Pennsyl-     ton,  which  will  make  the  lo.ss  of  soil  fertility  from 

vania  or  West  Virginia.    This  may,  however,  in  part     3  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  sold.    While  on  tho 


be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
acres  of  tillable  land  in  the  farms  of  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  than  there  are  in  Iowa.  From  the 
farming  practice  in  many  sections  we  find  that  the 


other  hand  a  ton  of  grain  or  hay  under  normal  con- 
ditions is  valued  at  from  $15  to  $40  per  ton:  It  means 
that  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  fertility  value  of 
this  crop  is  lost  to  the  farm  when  sold.    Much  of  this 
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might  be  retained  if  these  crops  were  fed  upon  the 
farm  and  the  finished  product  sold  in  the  form  of  live 
fitock  or  live  stock  products. 

Considerable  experimental  work  along  this  line  has 
been  conducted  at  a  number  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  ma- 
nure in  crop  production.  In  most  cases  the 
reeults  show  the  value  of  manure  and  live 
stock  in  production  and  the  total  profits  that  may 
be  derived.  In  a  series  of  tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  covering  18  years  comparing  the 
returns  from  land  on  which  8  tons  of  manure  rein- 
forced with  acid  phosphate  was  applied  once  in  a  rota- 
tion of  three  years,  there  was  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  crops  produced  upon  the  land 
that  was  manured  and  that  which  was  not  manured. 
On  the  treated  field  it  was  found  that  an  average  of 
67  bushels  of  corn,  27  bushels  of  wheat  and  2i{.  tons 
of  hay  were  produced,  while  on  land  receiving  no 
treatment  only  36  bushels  of  corn,  11  2-3  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  2740  pounds  of  hay  were  produced.  Thus 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  practically  every  instance  the 
crops  produced  on  well  fertilized  land  was  much 
greater  than  those  produced  on  the  untreated  land. 

Under    normal    conditions    each    1000    pounds   live 
weight  of  dairy  cows  kept  on  the  farm  for  a  year 
ought  to  produce  twelve  and  seven-tenths  tons  of  ma- 
nure.   Estimating  the  nitrogen  in  this  at  15  cents  per 
pound,  phosphoric  acid  at  3  cents  a  pound  and  the  pot- 
ash at  5  cents  per  pound   (all  of  which  are  low  com- 
pared to  the  present  price  of  commercial  fertilizers) 
we  find  that  this  should  be  valued  at  $28.07.    Thus  for 
a  dairy  of  ten  cows  each  weighing  1000  pounds,  the 
manure  produced  in  a  year  would  be  valued  at  nearly 
three  hundred    dollars.      In   the   same 
way  the  manure  from  1000  pounds  live 
weight  of  horses  in  a  year  amounts  to 
seven  tons  and  has  a  value  of  $19.88; 
from    steers    seven    and    one-half    tons 
"worth  $21.75;   from  sheep  five  and  one- 
half  tons  worth  $32.06,  and  from  swine 
seven   and   three-tenths   tons   valued   at 
$25.48. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted 
that  if  all  of  the  manure  is  saved,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  keeping  of  live  stock.  It 
is  furthermore  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  feeding  value  of  the  feeds  supplied  is 
recovered  In  the  form  of  plant  food, 
while  the  animaA  has  made  use  of  it  for 
building  Its  body  tissue. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  considerable 
loss  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  fer- 
tilizer constituents  of  barnyard  manure. 
This  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
In  calculating  the  approximate  amount 
of  plant  food  that  can  be  derived  from 
manure  produced. 

A  combination  of  live  stock  and  gen- 
eral farming  is  Important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  management.  It  means  that  the  re- 
turns may  be  derived  from  different  sources 
than  from  an  annual  Income  once  or  twice  a  year.  As 
a  rule,  the  income  on  live  stock  farms  Is  spread  all 
through  the  entire  year.  This  Is  quite  essential,  as 
such  income  Is  desirable  to  take  care  of  current  ex- 
penses. The  keeping  of  live  stock  on  the  farm  also 
has  a  tendency  to  distribute  the  farm  labor  through- 
out the  year,  making  It  possible  to  secure  more  de- 
sirable labor  than  Is  possible  during  the  summer 
months  when  crops  are  produced. 

It  requires  no  more  labor  to  till  the  land  that  is 
rich  in  fertility  than  is  required  to  till  the  land  that 
is  poor  and  non-productive.  Any  Increase  In  yield 
that  can  be  obtained  will  be  secured  from  the  use  of 
the  fertility  applied  rather  than  from  devoting  more 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  amount  of 
labor  and  overhead  charges  to  produce  and  take  off 
a  crop  of  grain  Is  approximately  the  same  when  a 
small  or  a  heavy  yield  Is  secured.  There  are  a  few 
minor  expenses  such  as  handling  of  the  product,  bind- 
ing twine  and  other  Items  that  are  slightly  Increased 
when  a  larse  yield  Is  secured. 

The  combination  of  live  stork  and  grain  has  a 
tendency  to  Induce  crop  rotation,  as  the  supplying  of 
feed  for  live  stock  requires  a  variety  of  crops.  It  fur- 
thermore provides  a  market  for  crops  that  are  grown 
In  the  rotation  which  would  otherwise  not  be  grown, 
or  would  be  sold  from  the  farm  and  If  continued  for 
a  series  of  years  would  greatly  reduce  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  It  also  means  that-many  crops  that  cannot 
be  readily  marketed  ran  be  sold  Indirectly  when  fed  to 


live  stock.  The  keeping  of  live  stock  also  Is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  combatting  weeds  that  are  so  uni- 
versally found  on  most  farms.  Many  of  them  can  be 
destroyed  by  feeding  them  to  live  stock  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  seed  upon  the  land. 

Some  reasons  for  advocating  more  and  bettter  live 
stock  are:  (1)  The  keeping  of  live  stock  Is  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  as  being  the  safest  and  surest  means 
of  maintaining  soil  fertilty.  (2)  It  is  seldom  that 
there  Is  an  overproduction  of  live  stock  and  live  stock 
products.  (3)  The  soils  of  a  number  of  the  Eastern 
States  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grass 
and  forage  crops.  (4)  There  is  an  Immense  area  of 
rough,  stony  and  hilly  land  in  those  sections  which  is 
not  suitable  to  other  types  of  agriculture.  (5)  In  the 
numerous  sections  remote  from  markets  or  railroads 
the  stock  may  be  ^riven  to  market  on  hoof  at  long 
intervals  during  the  year.  Such  a  plan  would  elimi- 
nate the  expense  and  hardship  of  weekly  marketing 
or  the  hauling  of  bulky  products  long  distances  to 
market. 
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Thinning  Fruit 

EXT  to  spraying,  possibly  the  greatest  lesson 
which  Western  practices  bave  taught  the  East- 
ern hortipulturist  is,  properly  thinning  the  fruit  on 
the  tree  and  the  influence  which  it  has  on  the  result- 
ing crop.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  any  grower 
who  would  go  Into  an  orchard  and  deliberately  pull  or 
cut  from  the  trees  a  large  number  of  what  appeared 
to  be  promising  fruit,  would  have  his  sanity  doubted. 
In  fact,  even  yet  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  peach 
growers  this  is  considered  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  as 


For  Convmrting  Roughag*  into  Human  Food  No  Animal EkcoIU  a  Good  Dairy  Com 


they  still  believe  in  the  biggest  peach  crop  possible. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  careful  experiment, 
and  market  returns  have  proved  it  time  and  time 
again,  that  it  is  not  always  the  biggest  crop  which 
pays  the  best,  but  that  the  highest  quality  crop  is  the 
one  which  brings  the  greatest  return  for  the  effort  ex- 
pended. 

The  time  to  thin,  both  apples  and  peaches,  Is  after 
the  "June  drop."  Rules  for  doing  the  work  are  hard 
to  establish,  because  different  varieties,  soils  and  see- 
sons  demand  different  treatment  and  it  Is  largely  a 
question  for  the  individual  grower  to  solve.  The 
greatest  trouble  met  with,  however,  is  the  fault  of 
not  thinning  close  enough.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
one  grower  can  go  into  his  neighbor's  orchard  and  suc- 
cessfully thin  the  fruit,  whereas,  If  he  attempts  to  do 
his  own,  the  tendency  Is  always  to  leave  on  the  trees 
specimens  which  should  be  taken  off.  For  this  reason 
a  great  many  growers  have  found  It  satisfactory  to 
hire  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  to  do  this  work, 
p«  they  appear  to  have  no  conscience  regarding  It,  and 
If  they  are  told  to  take  off  half  the  crop,  half  df  It  will 
come  off,  no  mattter  how  small  the  resulting  crop 
may  look. 

For  thinning  apples  a  pair  of  grape  shears,  which 
have  long  handles  and  short  blades,  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  peaches  are  best 
thinned  by  using  the  hand  only,  taking  the  fruit  be- 
tween the  first  finger  and  the  thumb,  twisting  It  and 
pulling  toward  the  outer  end  of  the  branch.  If  the 
fruit  Is  pulled  toward  the  middle  an  ugly  tear  is  apt 
to  be  made  In  the  bark  and  this  small  Injury  multi- 
plied many  times  over  will  drain  considerably  on  the 


vitality  of  the  tree.  In  doing  the  thinning  all  defec. 
tive  fruit  should  be  taken  off  first  and  then  ihow 
which  are  growing  too  close  for  their  best  dmelop. 
ment  and  for  the  good  of  the  tree. 

What  exhausts  the  tree  is  not  the  production  of 
fruit,  but  the  production  of  seeds.  Thereforo.  the 
drain  on  the  viatlity  of  a  tree  would  be  a  great  deal 
less  if  it  ripens  only  one  hundred  fruits  rather  than 
two  hundred  which  maybe  will  occupy  the  same  space 
in  a  measure  at  harvest  time.  Proper  thinning,  there- 
fore,  has  had  a  marked  influence  In  making  the 
orchard  bear  regularly  rather  than  having  an  off  year 
and  a  fruit  year,  as  Is  often  the  case.  Lessoning 
the  drain  on  a  tree  In  carrying  its  present  load  natu- 
rally gives  it  a  little  surplus  energy  to  set  fniit  l.uds 
for  the  following  year. 

The  fruit  raising  states  are  rapidly  establishing 
fruit  grading  laws  and  nothing  will  help  the  grower 
in  meeting  these  new  conditions  as  much  as  properly 
thinning  the  fruit  on  the  tree.  If  all  this  work  of 
grading  has  to  bo  taken  care  of  at  the  time  of  pit  king 
a«d  marketing,  which  is  always  one  of  the  busiest 
eeasons  of  the  year,  it  costs  p.  great  deal  more  and  the 
results  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  where  a  large 
part  of  this  work  is  taken  care  of  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  largest  and  best 
specimens  always  command  the  highest  prices,  so  that 
the  commercial  growers  have  long  ago  given  up  the 
idea  of  seeing  how  large  a  quantity  they  could  raise 
at  the  expense  of  quality. 

By  properly  pruning,  a  tree  can  be  trained  to  carry 
a  large  weight  of  fruit  without  breaking  the  branches, 
but  careful  thinning  along  with  it  will  still  help  mat. 
tera  so  that  very  few  limbs  will  be 
broken.  If  a  tree  has  been  Injured  for 
any  reason  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to 
bear  a  heavy  amount  of  fruit  the  follow- 
ing year.  Ag  it  Is  a  great  deal  more 
Important  to  save  the  life  of  a  tree  rath- 
er than  have  a  lot  of  undeveloped  fnilt, 
severe  thinning  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
will  have  good  effect.  A  tree  which  is 
overbearing  also  does  not  make  a  good 
growth,  but  if  proper  thinning  is  done  it 
allows  a  tree  to  increase  its  vigor  and 
provide  for  future  crops. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  proper 
distance  to  which  apples  should  be 
thinned.  In  the  case  of  young,  vigorous 
trees  they  c%n  sometimes  be  left  as  close 
as  two  Inches  and  (tie  results  will  be 
Just  as  good  as  on  larger  and  older  trees 
where  the  fruit  has  been  thinned  to  six 
Inches.  In  the  case  of  peaches,  as  a 
general  rule  they  should  not  be  left 
closer  than  four  to  six  inches.  Aside 
from  the  variety  and  age  of  a 
tree  the  season  also  has  something 
to  do  with  thinning.  During  a  wet  sea- 
will  be  able  to  mature  a  great  deal  more 
It  will  during  a  dry  one  when  the  fniltt 


son  a  tree 

fruit  than 

will  remain  small,  because  they  do  not  have  suflii  »ent 

moisture  to  develop  them. 

The  cost  of  thinning  an  acre  or  a  tree  depends  on  so 
many  circumstances  that  It  is  hard  to  give  an  exact 
figure.  Not  only  the  age  of  the  tree  must  be  consid- 
ered, but  the  variety,  method  of  pruning  adopted, 
density  of  the  foliage,  method  employed  for  thinning 
and  other  factors  must  be  reckoned  with.  By  a  sur- 
vey, however,  made  in  1914  by  the  Department  of  Api- 
culture, in  87  orchards  In  the  Wenatchee  Valley. 
Washington,  it  was  found  that  the  average  time  per 
acre  required  for  this  work  was  53%  hours  and  the 
cost  was  flg^ired  at  that  time  as  being  $13.32. 

This  year  when  reports  Indicate  a  good  crop  o' 
apples  and  peaches,  when  labor  is  scarce,  containers 
high-priced  and  transportation  and  storage  space  at 
a  premium,  it  is  a  good  time  to  practice  Judicious  thin- 
ning. You  will  have  not  only  the  same  number  of 
bushels  to  sell  at  harvest  time,  but  they  will  be  of 
higher  quality  and  you  will  be  more  sure  of  a  f'rop 
the  following  year.  Quality  fruit  and  not  quantity 
Is  what  counts.  T.  H.  ^V. 


In  order  to  secure  bright,  clean  fruit,  free  from  In- 
sect or  fungous  Injuries,  It  Is  necessary  to  spray  ':*'' 
and  winter  apples  In  not  only  April  and  May,  but  al«o 
later,  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  second  brood  of 
codling  moth  and  from  sooty  blotch,  fly  speck  or  o'.ber 
fungous  diseases.  New  Jersey  fruit  specialists  recom- 
mend lime-sulphur  diluted  to  5  quarts  of  the  concen- 
trated mixture  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
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Lose  with  Liquor  or  Win  Without  ? 

IF  we  are  really  In  this  war  to  win,  one  of  the  great- 
est allies  we  could  have  would  be  prohibition,  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Food,  efficiency 
and  health  are  three  big  reasons  for  prohibition  as  a 
war  measure.  Economists  tell  us  that  last  year 
7,000.000,000  pounds  of  foodstuffs  were  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  malt  and  distilled  liquors.  What 
is  the  object  of  us  putting  forth  extra  effort  to  produce 
plenty  this  year  If  some  are  permitted  to  starve  In 
order  that  others  may  be  made  drunk.  In  fact,  the 
brewers.  In  their  year  book,  proudly  boast  that  it  re- 
quires the  toil  of  75,000  farmers  for  six  months  to  pro- 
duce enough  to  supply  their  wants.  With  a  large  part 
of  the  world  looking  toward  us  to  provide  their  food. 
shall  we  fail  them  merely  so  those  who  can  afford  It 
may  have  their  customary  drink? 

The  great  railroads  and  Industrial  establishments 
have  long  ago  learned  what  effect  drink  has  on  the 
efficiency  of  their  help.  European  nations  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  experienced  the  difficulties  of  properly 
supporting  armies  in  the  field  when  industries  at 
home  were  crippled,  while  labor  enjoyed  what  they 
considered  their  Inherent  rights.  They  saw  the  wis- 
dom and  are  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  drastic  war- 
time measures  regarding  drink. 

A.s  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  health  of  a  nation 
wp  need  only  look  to  our  Insurance  companies.  They 
have  long  since  figured  out  that  180  men  among 
moderate  drinkers  die  for  every  100  that  die  among 
abstainers.  The  American  Medical  Association  at  its 
recent  national  convention  in  New  York  adopted  reso- 
lutions declaring  that  alcohol  Is  neither  a  food  nor 
a  stimulant.  What  we  need  to  win  is  strong,  physl- 
^'»"y  fit  and  efficient  men,  not  only  at  the  front,  but 
fill  the  way  back,  because  we  must  fight  as  a  nation, 
not  as  an  army. 

Settle  Your  Fertilizer  Problem  Now 

T  T  is  none  too  early  to  think  about  your  fall  supply 
*■  of  fertilizers  Possibly  you  experienced  freight 
difnrultles  this  spring,  and  if  so,  it  can  only  be  said 
conditions  are  worse  now.  One  good  feature,  however, 
Is  the  fact  that  fertilizer  Is  classed  as  preferred 
freight,  and  If  the  dealers  know  what  your  wants  will 
be  they  can  order  from  factories  for  early  shipment. 
In  order  to  overcome  as  much  as  possible  the  car 
f'hortage,  the  railroads  have  opened  an  educational 
f.'mpaign  to  have  cars  loaded  to  their  full  capacity 
wherever  possible.  Many  trade  units  have  grown  up 
t^n  the  basis  of  a  minimum  carload,  fertilizers  among 
them,  and  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  number 
of  ears  by  making  one  do  the  work  of  two.  This  will 
"ot  be  possible  unless  the  movement  has  the  support 
of  the  man  who  orders  the  goods.  We  must  realize 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  war  material 
^111  soon  be  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  railroads,  and 


11  we  want  fertilizers  we  must  do  our  share  In  giving 
an  early  order  for  all  that  we  need. 

We  are  told  that  Germany  Is  having  serious  diffi- 
culties with  her  crops  on  account  of  a  lack  of  phos- 
phoric acid  In  spite  of  her  vast  potash  and  nitrogen 
supplies  her  harvests  are  slim.  This  country  Is  for- 
tunate In  having  possibly  unlimited  supplies  of  rock 
phosphate  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers, 
and  new  sources  of  potash  and  nitrogen  are  rapidly 
being  developed.  It  is  a  high  price  to  pay,  but  proba- 
bly In  the  end  this  war  will  be  good  for  American 
agriculture  if  it  causes  our  friends  the  manufacturers 
to  find  home  sources  of  supply  and  teaches  us  to  take 
better  care  of  the  manures  produced  on  the  farm. 

Fight  or  Reap  ? 

A  FEW  days  ago  in  Washington  representatives  of 
the  organized  farmers  In  America  prepared  and 
sent  to  President  Wilson  a  request  to  exempt  from 
conscription  skilled  farm  labor.  They  call  to  the 
President's  attention  the  present  lack  of  farm  laborers 
and  the  plight  which  Great  Britain  brought  upon  her- 
self in  the  early  days  of  the  war  by  taking  too  many 
men  from  the  farms.  They  realize  that  the  war  may 
last  several  years  and  make  It  necessary  to  take 
farmer  boys  for  army  service,  but  In  the  first  call  for 
one  million  men  want  those  engaged  In  agriculture  to 
continue  with  their  work.  The  Farmers'  National 
Congress,  National  Dairy  Union,  National  Grange, 
National  Union  American  Society  of  Equity,  National 
Council  of  Farmers'  Co-opt  rati  ve  Associations,  Penn- 
sylvania Rural  Progress  Association,  National  Agri- 
culturiil  Organization  Society  and  Rural  Credit  League 
of  America  were  all  represented  at  this  meeting. 

History  proves  that  farmers  have  never  been  slack- 
ers when  duty  calls  and  present  day  events  show  that 
many  unable  to  restrain  their  patriotism  are  offering 
their  life  for  the  cause.  It  is  time  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, however,  where  the  individual  can  do  the  great- 
est good  for  the  world  at  large  and  hasty  action  should 
not  be  taken.  Since  food  must  be  produced  before  It 
can  be  used  to  support  an  army  or  the  people  behind 
it,  a  hoe  stands  equal  to  a  musket,  a  tractor  to  a  ma- 
chine gun  and  a  full  granary  should  warrant  recogni- 
tion as  a  patriotic  achievement. 

If  We  Don't  Can  We  Can't 

THIS  is  the  title  which  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
daily  newspapers  recently  gave  to  a  two-column 
editorial  addressed  primarily  to  consumers.  It  en- 
deavored to  vividly  bring  home  to  them  that  without 
food  conservation  this  year  we  cannot  win  the  war. 
It  Is  not  necessary  merely  that  we  have  plenty  this 
summer  and  fall,  due  to  the  general  production  of 
garden  crops,  but  that  we  save  some  of  this  surplus 
for  winter  use.  For  our  city  cousins  this  will  be  some- 
what of  an  expensive  process  this  year  berau.^e  glass 
jars  and  tin  cans  are  already  higher  than  formerly 
and  predictions  are  they  will  still  go  higher  In  price. 
We  of  the  country,  however,  do  not  need  to  trouble 
about  this,  a-!  most  of  us  have  a  good  supply  on  hand. 
Adopt  the  slogan,  "No  empty  Jars  or  cans  this  year," 
and  proceed  to  fill  them  from  garden,  orchard  and  field. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  nearly 
all  the  state  agricultural  colleges  are  taking  active 
part  this  year  In  the  canning  problem  and  have  pre- 
pared an  unusual  amount  of  printed  mattter  on  the 
subject.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  not  knowing 
the  correct  way  to  can  almost  anything  that  grows, 
when  a  postal  card  to  Washington,  or  your  state  col- 
lege, will  bring  the  desired  Information.  A  word  of 
caution  should  be  sounded,  however,  to  stick  to  one 
set  of  instructions  and  not  attempt  to  combine  several. 

Sugar  this  year  Is  a  little  higher  than  usual  and 
possibly  some  will  consider  It  too  high  for  much  pre- 
serving. This,  however.  Is  a  mistaken  Idea,  because 
we  must  realize  that  the  average  jar  of  canned  fruit 
contains  only  S%  ounces  of  added  sugar,  so  that  the 
Increase  of  a  few  cents  in  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  amounts  to  only  a  fraction  of  that  Increase  for 
each  jar.  If  the  preserves  are  put  up  for  selling  they 
will  command  a  higher  price  this  year  and  If  they  are 
made  only  for  home  consumption  the  Increased  cost 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  something  used  to  taVe 
their  place,  so  that  In  either  event  the  Increased  cost 
Is  only  In  proportion  to  the  growing  expenses 
which  we  must  expect  all  along  the  line.  We 
must  realize  also  that  sugar  adds  more  than 
sweetness.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  energy 
producing  foods  we  have,  and  cheaper  In  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  We 
surely  can  not  afford  to  do  less  preserving  merely  be- 
cause sugar  Is  high— everything  is  high  this  year. 


Canned  Com  for  Cows 

WHILE  we  are  talking  about  canning  things  for 
ourselves,  why  not  prepare  to  can  some  corn 
for  the  stock  this  winter?  It  Is  true  the  cans  needed 
are  rather  large,  holding  from  30  to  300  tons  each, 
but  the  principle  Is  Just  the  same.  To  make  it  keep 
we  have  to  exclude  air,  one  of  the  essentials  for  the 
growth  of  the  minute  organisms  which  cause  things 
to  spoil.  Thirty  years  ago  the  silo  was  considered 
only  as  an  experiment,  today  it  is  an  essential  for  suc- 
cessful live  stock  raising.  Nearly  one  farm  out  of 
every  three  In  New  York  State  now  has  a  silo,  while 
taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  is  said  to 
be  one  for  every  ten  farms. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  the  silo  have  almost  been 
worn  threadbare:  you  have  heard  them  over  and  over 
again.  If,  however,  silos  paid  when  corn  was  worth 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  can  you  afford  to  get  along  with- 
out one  when  corn  is  bringing  three  to  four  times 
that  price?  Then,  too,  this  year  it  will  be 
just  as  much  a  crime  to  waste  roughage  as  It  will  be 
to  waste  human  food.  With  good  silage  and  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  you  won't  have  to  make  many  trips  to 
the  mill  this  winter,  will  have  surplus  hay  to  sell  and 
considerable  more  milk  than  when  you  were  com- 
pelled to  feed  dry  roughage  exclusively. 

In  this  connection  some  figures  recently  published 
by  the  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  are 
Interesting  as  showing  the  tendency  of  New  York  farm- 
ers In  handling  the  corn  crop.  According  to  the  fe<l- 
cral  census  In  1909  there  were  511.339  acres  of  corn 
In  that  state  raised  for  grain  against  259.082  acres 
raised  for  the  silo — almost  two  to  one.  In  1916  there 
v/cre  336,543  acres  for  grain  ngalnst  362,413  acres  for 
the  silo,  giving  a  substantial  lead  In  favor  of  the  silo. 
The  food  supply  census  recently  taken  by  the  school 
children  of  New  York  State  gives  the  amount  which 
Is  being  grown  this  year  as  495.469  acres  for  grain, 
against  422,867  for  the  silo.  In  spite  of  the  high  sell- 
ing price  of  corn  today  and  the  possibility  of  It  being 
high  this  fall,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  nearly  as 
much  is  being  grown  for  the  silo  as  for  husking.  Sure- 
ly these  figures,  representative  of  a  great  dairying 
state,  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 


DON'T  you  think  it  would  be  a  nice  touch  of  senti- 
ment and  a  fit  recognition  which  Is  due  the 
boys  who  are  "doing  their  bit."  If  each  Grange,  farm- 
ers' club  or  organization  of  any  kind  started  a  roll  of 
honor  of  Its  members  who  have  enlisted  for  this  war 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy?"  From  our 
community  several  able  and  promising  young  fellows 
have  left  the  plow  for  various  branches  of  the  service. 
Wc  hope  they  will  all  return  as  heroes,  but  fear  that 
some  will  only  live  In  memory  to  those  they  left  be- 
hind. To  list  them  now  and  hang  the  roll  where  all 
can  read  it  would  be  a  whole  lot  better  than  waiting 
until  casualty  lists  are  sent  out  from  Washington  and 
then  drape  the  organization's  charter  for  the  one  who 
will  not  return. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Two  new  Farmers'  Bulletins  of  interest  to  poultry 
raisers  are  No.  801,  "Mites  and  Lice  on  Poultry,"  and 
No.  806,  "Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens,  the  Ameri- 
can Class."  Both  of  these  are  fully  illustrated,  have 
18  and  26  pages  respectively  and  contain  a  lot  of  valu. 
able  Information. 

Renewed  Interest  In  horses  makee  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  803,  "Horse  Breeding  Suggestions  for  F'arm- 
ers."  especially  acceptable  at  this  time.  It  has  21 
pages.  Is  well  Illustrated  and  treats  on  not  only  the 
mare  and  stallion,  but  the  feed  and  care  of  colts. 

Exhibitors  and  fair  officials  alike  will  be  Interested 
In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  822,  "Live  Stock  Classifica- 
tions at  County  Fairs."  Its  purpose  Is  to  aid  In  the 
standardization  of  classifications  at  county  fairs  and 
It  offers  valuable  suggestions  for  all  classes  of  live 
stock  "The  Production  of  Baby  Beef."  Is  the  subject 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  811.  It  deals  with  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  this  rapidly  Increasing  Industry  and 
should  be  read  by  all  farmers  Interested  In  live  stock. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  810  Is  entitled  "Equipment 
for  Farm  Sheep  Raising."  It  contains  27  pages  and 
is  abundantly  Illustrated,  so  that  the  various  devices 
can  be  made  from  the  drawings  by  any  handy  man. 
The  most  experienced  shepherd  can  get  ideas  from  it 
and  for  the  beginner  It  Is  Invaluable. 

Any  or  all  of  the  six  Farmers'  Bulletins  mentioned 
above  may  be  had  free  by  writing  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  at  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  and  asking  him  to 
send  you  a  copy. 
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Garden  Suggestions  for  July 


KUTA-BAOA  TURNIPS. 

The  riMta-bagas  have  of  late  years  be- 
come more  popular  for  table  use  than 
they  formerly  were,  when  people  con- 
sidered them  plainly  as  stock  food.  But 
they  keep  in  good  condition  better  than 
the  fall  turnips  and  are  being  annually 
more  appreciated  for  the  table.  They 
need  a  longer  season  of  growth  than  the 
ordinary  purple  top  white  turnips.  There 
is  a  variety  belonging  to  the  rutabaga 
class  which  has  almost  disappeared  from 
cultivation,  but  is  still  offered  by  some 
seedsmen.  This  is  the  Large  Wbite 
French  or  Rock  Turnip.  This  is  the 
sweetest  of  all  turnips  and  is  known  as 
the  sugar  turnip  In  some  places.  It  is 
a  long  white  turnip  with  top  and  leaves 
like  the  ordinary  rutabaga,  and  is  so 
hardy  that  I  have  left  It  in  the  ground 
all  winter  in  North  Carolina  and  it  kept 
sound  and  firm. 

Of  the  yellow  fleshed  varieties  the 
Skirving  Purple  Top  is  one  of  the  best. 
Early  July  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
the  rutabaga  varieties.  For  field  and 
cultivation  by  horse  power  run  out  fur- 
rows 2Vy  feet  apart  and  in  these  fur- 
rows use  500  pounds  of  a  high  grade  fer- 
tilizer. Throw  a  furrow  from  each  side 
over  this,  drag  the  ridges  partly  down 
and  drill  the  seed  on  the  beds.  When  a 
stand  is  secured,  thin  out  to  4  inches  in 
the  rows  for  the  Long  White  French 
and  5  Inches  for  the  Purple  Top  Yellow. 

Some  good  growers  save  seed  by  sow- 
ing in  seedbed  and  transplanting  to  the 
proper  distances.  The  plants  transplant 
easily,  but  if  the  tap  root  is  broken  are 
apt  to  grow  forked.  In  any  method  the 
thinnings  can  be  saved  and  used  for 
transplanting. 

BEETS  AND  CARROTS. 

Early  July  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed 
of  carrots  and  beets  for  late  use.    I  pre- 
fer for  this  sowing  the  Half-Long  Dan- 
vers  carrot  and  Edmands  Blood  Turnip 
beet.      Bastlan's   Half-Long   Blood    beet 
is  also  fine  for  winter.     In  garden  cul- 
ture  the   rows   can   be   made    18   to   20 
inches  apart,  and  soil  that  was  manured 
for  an  early  crop  Is  better  than  apply- 
ing manure  directly  to  th'tfse  root  crops, 
as  rough,  unassimllated  manure  makes 
them  grow  forked  and  miss-shaped.  Good 
commercial  fertilizer  will  generally  give 
better     results     than     manure.       Three 
Inches  will  be  enough  thinning  for  the 
carrots  and  4  inches  for  the  beets.  When 
they  crowd  at  these  distances  they  will 
be  large  enough  to  begin  using  and  can 
be  still  further  thinned.    Late  beets  and 
carrots  are  easily  kept  in  winter.    Down 
here  In  the  southeastern  corner  of  Mary- 
land I  let.  them  remain  in  the  ground 
where  they  grew,  merely  throwing  fur- 
rows with  the  little  garden  plow  to  each 
side.     In   colder  localities  take  up  the 
carrots  when  frost  comes  in  earnest,  and 
dig  narrow  trenches  like  those  used  in 
some  places  for  storing  celery.    Pack  the 
carrots  upright  Iri  the  trenches  and  cover 
with    board   and   straw.     Beets   can  be 
kept  in  same  way.    I  find  here  that  while 
the  frost  will  take  off  the  tops  of  the 
carrots  In  winter  the  roots  seem  to  get 
sweeter  for  the  freezing. 

HARVESTING  O^ONS. 

Ab  the  tops  turn  yellow  and  fall  over 
pull  the  onions.  Some  advise  rolling  a 
barrel  over  the  patch  to  throw  down  the 
tops  that  do  not  fall  naturally.    But  thls( 
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with  the  dried  tops  and  do  not  so  readily 
heat  and  sprout.  The  tops  are  removed 
only  when  to  be  sold  or  used.  To  keep 
In  winter  It  is  safer  to  risk  some  frost- 
ing rather  than  get  them  too  warm.  A 
slight  freeze  does  no  special  harm,  but 
it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  total  darkness 
and  just  above  the  freezing  point. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

I  prefer  to  sow  seed  of  the  Brussels 
sprouts  early  in  July  and  set  them  out 
as  soon  as  large  enough.  These  plants 
will  come  into  mature  heading  in  Novem- 
ber and  the  little  heads  are  much  better 
after  some  frost.  I  have  never  succeed- 
ed here  In  getting  them  for  use  In  hot 
weather.  Set  In  rows  2  feet  apart  and 
18  Inches  in  the  rows,  feed  well  and  cul- 
tivate clean. 

LATE   CABBAGES. 

Set  plants  In  July  of  the  late  varieties. 
The  catalogues  give  long  lists  of  varie- 
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ties,  but  I  have  found  that  a  good  strain 
of  the  old   Late  Flat  Dutch  is  as  "good 
as  any.    The  Danish  Ball  Head  Is  excel- 
lent where  it  succeeds.     If  Is  said  that 
It  will  not  thrive  on  a  limestone  soil. 
Cabbages  need  a  fiat  soil  and  abundant 
moisture.     They  are  very  gross  feeders 
and  can  use  large  amounts  of  rotten  ma- 
nure or  fertilizers.     The  late  cabbages 
are  especially   Infested    with   the   green 
caterpillars,  which  riddle  the  leaves  with 
boles.     Spray  the  plants  with  1  pound 
of  lead  arsenate  In  3Q  gallons  of  water. 
The  poison  will  do  no  harm  as  the  heads 
form  from  the  central  bud  and  the  poi- 
son does  not  get  In  to  them.     In  some 
sections  the  maggots  are  a  pest.    About 
the   best  thing   is   to  put   tarred   paper 
around  each  plant  as  set  and  inject  a  lit- 
tle carbon  bl-sulphlde  near  each  plant. 

EOOPl.ANTS. 

The  seedsmen  can  usually  supply 
potted  plants,  and  these  can  still  be  set. 
There  Is  no  plant  grown  In  the  garden 
which  demands  a  richer  soil  and  more 
regular  supplies  of  water.  A  prolonged 
drought  is  destructive  to  the  eggplant. 
I  always  grow  them  in  pots  and  trans- 
•j  plant  In  the  whole  ball.  The  plants  are 
grown  In  a  regular  potting  compost,  and 
after  they  are  out  and  get  off  to  grow- 
ing I  apply  a  mixture  of  bone  dust  and 
nitrate  of  soda  around  the  plants  to  urge 
a  rapid  growth  and  early  fruiting.    The 


ing  that  it  Is  not  very  much  ahead  of 
sseed  planted  after  the  soil  is  permanent- 
ly warm.  The  best  green  pod  variety 
is  the  Perkins  Long  Pod.  The  White 
Velvet  or  Creole  is  liked  by  some,  but  I 
have  found  the  Perkins  better  and  earli- 
er. Thin  to  2  feet  apart  in  rows  2  feet 
apart. 

FALL  PEAS. 

Under  favorable  weather  conditions  a 
good  crop  of  fall  peas  can  be  made  by 
sowing  the  early  dwarf  varieties  the 
last  of  July.  The  Thomas  Laxton  and 
Sutton's  Excelsior  are  good.  The  best 
plan  I  have  found  for  these  is  to  plant 
them  In  deep  furrows,  cover  lightly  and 
then  work  the  soil  to  them  as  they  grow 
until  level,  thus  getting  the  rootis  down 
in  the  moist  soil.  They  are  apt  to  be 
attacked  by  mildew  and  will  need  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

LATE  POTATOES. 

While  In  the  greater  part  of  our  ter- 
ritory earlier  planting  of  the  main  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes 'is  best,  in  the  southern 

portion    early   July   is 
usually  best.     We  use 
different  methods  with 
this    crop    than    with 
the   early    crop.      The 
important  matter  now 
is     to     conserve     the 
moisture.      Hence    we 
plant      them      deeper 
than    the    early    crop, 
cover   but   few   Inches 
till  they  start  to  grow 
and      then     gradually 
work  the  soil  to  them 
as    they     grow     until 
level,     and     cultivate 
rapidly,    shallow    and 
level,  and  do  not  hill 
up  as  we  do  the  early 
potatoes.     The  idea  Is 
to  keep  a  constant  dust 
mulch  on  the  land  to 
prevent  evaporation  of 
the  soil  moisture;  hill- 
ing   will    cause   rapid 
drying  out. 

LAJE   TOMATOES. 

Here  I  set  my  second  crop  of  tomatoee 
about  the  tenth  of  June,  to  come  In  just 
as  the  early  varieties  are  getting  in- 
ferior. Then  another  sowing  of  seed  Is 
made  the  first  of  June,  and  the  plants 
are  set  the  first  of  July.  These  are  In- 
tended to  come  in.  and  just  be  beginning 
to  ripen  when  frost  arrives.  They  will 
then  be  full  of  well  grown  green  toma- 
toes, and  these  are  gathered  and  wrapped 
In  paper  and  stored  In  a  cool  place  to  be 
brought  In  a  few  at  a  time  and  colored 
up  In  the  warm  kitchen  for  slicing  for 
the  table,  and  we  often  have  them  until 
January.  Then*  too,  we  want  all  the 
late  tomatoes  we  can  find  room  for,  as 
we  can  all  we  can  possibly  handle,  for 
we  want  them  in  constant  supply  until 
tomatoes  come  again. 

SQIT  ASHES. 

The  early  summer  squashes  begin  to 
fall  In  July,  and  to  keep  up  a  supply 
some  seed  planted  early  in  the  month 
will  give  good  cquashes  after  the  early 
ones  have  ceased  to  make  new  ones  and 
the  others  are  hard. 

If  some  turnips  are  wanted 


early  in 

the  fall  sow  some  of  the  Early  Milan  the 
last  of  July.  These  grow  almost  as 
nuickly  as  radishes  and  are  sweet  and 
good,  but  get  pithy  sooner  than  others. 


Is  useless,  for  the  thick-necked  plants 
will  always  be  scalllons.  I^t  the  onions 
stay  in  the  sun  a  day  or  two  but  do  not 
expose  them  to  rain.  Spread  them  out 
In  the  hottest  place  you  have,  a  hot  loft, 
for  Instance,  and  when  cured  remove 
them  to  the  coolest  and  darkest  place  at 
your  command.  I  prefer  to  cure  them 
with  the  tops  left  on,  as  they  He  lighter 


What  will  raise 
bumper  crops 
of  winter  wheat 
at  least  cost? 


Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia  (4 
per  cent)  produces  better  root  growth; 
makes  available  the  potash  already  in 
your  soil.  And  big  content  (17  per 
cent)of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  that  form 
which  is  available  when  most  needed 
— when  the  wheat  ii  heading  next 
spring.     Ask  for  booklet  "A" 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 
Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DEALERS   AND   AGENTS   wanttd  in  an. 
oecupimd  territory.  Get  our  propotition  "A" 


—An  Improved  Tire- 

C»n  you  imaKine  paying  low  prices  lor  dejienil 
at)le  tlrt-B  ?  Tires  that  you  know  will  not  punrtnw 
uuderorrtinary  conditions  nnrt  will  travM  a  hard. 
rougli  road  with  your  confldence  that  ti»p.v  will 
iiolrt  up?  ,    _ 

OUR  iraprovwl   DOUBLB  TRKAD  TTKES  tn 
guaranteed  to  perform  such  duties— and  ypt  tb»y 
are  low  in  price. 
The  following  are  prices  of  our  guaranteed  tlr«:- 


Kizes 
30x3  . 
3i)x3^. 
32x-iii. 
83x4  . 
34x4     . 


Price 
16.60 

•  •••■••■••  t  aOV 

'    •«••■••»*        OaOU 

10.60 

10.60 


Blzes 
86x4    ... 
34x4^.., 
35x4>i.., 
Sx4>k 


Prl« 
....|11.W 
....110» 
....  IIW 

,13.(* 


37x4>fc 1»M 

We  will  retread  your  worn  tires— no  matt>  r  w»>»l 
condition,  at  these  prices  and  guarantee  tli«>ni 


Sir.es  Price 

80x3    fV80 

3t)x3H 600 

82x3H 7.00 

3ax4    8.60 

S4x4      8.60 


Sizes-  I'f'.* 

90X4      ••••••■•••• *^ 

84x4>i ^ 

85x4H *"' 

>«x4Ji.„ »  ' 

37x4>i """ 


Add  $1.00  to  til*  aboT*  for  Non-Skid  Tir* 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  PhllAd«lphia.Pa. 

8end  for  deMcriptive  circular  and  price  lut- 
Good  territory  open /or  agent*. 


1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We  specialise    In  notblnic   but    bi»;b- 

frade  used  cars;  1917  and  1916  model" 
r  you  want  an  aut^,  one  as  good  ai> 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  whuI  > 
dependable  car,  one  tbat  will  give  Katio 
fraction  and  service,  tbere  Is  really  ouij 
one  place  to  get  It,  and  tbat  la  f^oni  ur 

Send  for  Our  Summer  Auto 
CaUlog  B— It's  Free 

Full  of  auto  Information,  prices  on 
every  car  we  bave— whether  It  Is  a  roB<i- 
ster,  limousine  touring  car,  truck,  or  de- 
livery wagon.  Bent  of  all,  when  you  huy 
ttom  ns  you  save  at  least  25  to  bij%.  Hhouia 
you  desire  terms  can  be  arranged  to  xu'^ 
purcbasers  on  any  of  onr  oars.  Aotot 
from  tlGO  ap. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

1     WORLD'S  LAHUEWTAUTO  DEALtH^ 

1  203  N.  Broad  St. 

PUlad«lpiua.  Pa.  . 


^^^ 


^^"^ 


BlacV  Beauty  Is  the  most  popular  variety, 
the  earliest  and  best  bearer.  The  New 
York  Improved  makes  larger  fruits  and 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in 
quality. 

OKRA. 

Okra  planted  now  will  grow  off  faster 
than  planted  early,  for  if  planted  In 
May  It  is  so  Blow  in  getting  Into  grow- 


New  Jersey  farmers  receive  more  an- 
nually from  their  crop  of  tomatoes  than 
the  farmers  of  any  other  state.  Approxi- 
mately 30.000  acres  of  this  crop,  valued 
at  more  than  $2,225,000,  are  grown  annu- 
ally in  the  state.  Maryland  Burpasses 
New  Jersey  In  acreage,  but  not  in  selling 
price.  New  Jersey  Is  exceeded  only  by 
Florida  In  production  of  eggplants  and 
leads  all  other  elates  growing  r«ppera. 


FREE 


Booklets  t«II  yoQ    how  to  \ 
terser  yields  by    oontrniilni   Aphl*- 
Tbrlps,    and    other    noft  Ixwiled.    Mp- 
sooklnc.  crop-dwtroylnc  ln«eotaon 

Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Turnips,  Cabbages,  Onions 

•Dd  other  T«c«t*blM  and  fruit.  BlxK 
Leaf  «0  U •ffMCtlre.  Inexpenalr*.   Vxed 
by  lars«  grower*.  Recommended  by 
Asrlcaltural  Coll«tM  and  Experi- 
ment Station*,      writo  for  ruis 
Tecetable  booklets. 

Tks  Mstscky  Tsksccs  hstfsd  U, 
■y  iDcorporeted 

'^  Idl.  R    lauUrllte. 


Mt^^ 


IliUckf 


Bfack  Leaf 40 


Kills 


The  Mail  Order  Farmer 

JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


Personal  acquaintance  is  a  big  factor 
in  profitable  parcel  post  marketing.  The 
must  successful  parcel  post  farmers  drum 
ui)  business  during  the  summer  season 
vtien  well-to-do  city  people  are  touring 
by  auto  or  are  spending  vacations  at 
tarin steads  or  lake  camps  in  the  country- 
sUio.  The  personal  bond  which  assures 
steady  patronage  through  the  winter  can 
tben  be  established.  Freeh  farm  products 
have  double  the  attraction  for  the  city 
consumer  when  the  latter  is  acquainted 
with  the  wholeeome  surroundings  in 
whlih  they  are  "grown. 

In  the  Lake  Sunapee  section  of  New 
Hampshire  lives  a  young  farmer  who 
ships  more  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  by 
parcel  post,  size  of  his  plant  considered, 
than  any  other  producer  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  prepares  for  this  trade  in  sum- 
mer, when  hundreds  of  city  people  are 
in  cottages  along  the  lake  shore.  He 
peddles  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  along 
regular  routes,  and  the  quality  of  his 
.stuff  is  so  good  that  the  cottagers  re- 
turned to  the  city,  buy  of  him  by  mall. 

He  compiles  a  mailing  list  of  those 
summer  visitors  he  knows  personally. 
When,  through  the  winter,  he  has  any- 
thing special  to  offer  he  mails  post  card 
announcements  to  this  list.  The  prices 
paid  are,  by  mutual  agreement,  those 
published  daily  of  local  retail  markets 
by  a  Boston  newspaper. 

This  man  depends  on  summer  vaca- 
tionists for  the  bulk  of  his  wintec.  par- 
cel post  trade.  He  has  tried  newspaper 
advertising,  but  has  found  it  much 
tost  Her  and  not  nearly  so  productive  of 
business. 

In  another  resort  section  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  farm  doing  a  summer  boarder 
business  has  for  a  house  and  parcel  post 
trade  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  maple 
candy  and  boxed  holly.  This  farm  in- 
jects the  personal  acquaintance  factor 
into  his  parcel  post  trade  through  ad- 
vertising in  a  district  directory  much 
consulted  by  tourists.  The  advertise- 
ment occupies  half  a  page.  It  states  that 
pure  and  fresh  maple  sugar,  syrup  and 
candy  are  for  sale  at  all  seasoitE  of  the 
year,'*al8o  holly  during  the  Christmas 
period.  The  prices  stated  are  somewhat 
above  grocery  store  quotations,  but  look 
reasonable — ^as  Indeed  they  are — to  city 
people.  The  sugar  is  sold  for  25  cents 
{^r  pound  in  2-pound  and  5-pound  cakes 
and  5  and  10-pound  pails;  the  syrup  in 
sallon  cans  at  $1.50;  the  maple  drops 
are  priced  at  40  centn  a  box  and  the 
maple  creams  at  40  and  50  cents.  Holly 
is  40  cents.  Parcel  post  charges  are  ex- 
tra. This  advertisement  produces  good 
results.  Tourists  from  as  many  as  fif- 
teen different  states  sometimes  buy 
maple  products  In  the  course  of  a  week. 
The  personal  bond  is  established  anC  a 
lucrative  parcel  post  trade  follows. 

A  roadside  farm  market,  catering  to 
the  auto  trade,  in  summer,  and  a  parcel 
post  trade  in  winter,  are  a  fine  combina- 
tion, each  helping  the  other.  The  per- 
sonal factor  is  the  all-important  one 
l"'ere,  and  those  farmers  who  develop  it 
Are  bulldinc  substantial  cash  businesses. 

Farmers  getting  customers  by  such 
methods  as  the  foregoing,  and  farmers 
f>elllng  produce  to  city  friends,  grow  the 
^)ulk  of  the  agricultural  products  which 
I'ncle  Sam's  employee  deliver  in  New 
I'^n gland.  They  find  their  parcel  post 
trade  very  profitable.  No  othei  method 
of  securing  mall  order  customerc  Ic  hai: 
80  prolific  of  results. 

The  postal  departmen'  compiled  lis'- 
at  certain  city  offices,  of  farmer:  havinc 
produce  for  sale,  printed  large  numbers 
01  them  and  had  them  distributed  by 
carriers  to  householders.       Providence. 


Rhode  Island,  was  one  such  city.  The 
list  contained  about  250  names  ot  ship- 
pers of  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  apples, 
canned  fruit,  jelly,  shell  flsh  and  general 
produce.  It  covered  Rhode  Island  and 
neighboring  counties  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  The  postmaster  at  Provi- 
dence, Walter  A.  Kilton,  informed  the 
writer  that  after  this  list  had  been  out 
six  months  his  office  communicated  with 
every  farmer  on  it.  So  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  the  list  had  not  resulted  in 
a  single  parcel  post  order.  Postmaster 
Kilton  attributed  the  failure  of  the  plan 
at  Providence  to  the  high  prices  asked 
by  farmers  and  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
considerable  house  to  house  selling. 

There  are  possibilities,  of  course,  in 
newspaper  advertising  to  secure  custom- 
ers, but  the  average  results  from  such 
advertising  in  New  England  are  indicat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  newspaper  parcel 
post  advertisements  decrease  rather  than 
increase.  Such  advertising,  generally 
speaking,  has  not  been  very  successful. 
One  reason  is  that  the  average  farmer 
expects  too  much  from  a  limited  outlay, 
and  refuses  to  finance  a  persistent  cam- 
paign. Another  reason  probably  is  the 
failure  of  many  advertisers  to  supply 
high-grade  goods  and  reliable  service. 

The  very  best  way  to  get  parcel  post 
customers  is  also  the  easiest  and  the 
cheapest  way.  Thanks  to  autos  and  good 
road  systems,  city  people  now  visit  the 
most  remote  country  sections.  They 
pass  the  farmer's  door;  they  spend  the 
week-end  at  his  neighbor's  and  they  es- 
tablish colonies  at  the  old  pond.  Here 
the  farmer  can  sell  them  his  produce, 
and  if  it  is  of  good  quality  and  the 
prices  are  right  he  can  sell  it  to  them 
later  by  parcel  post  This  Is  not  theory. 
Successful  parcel  post  farmers  in  New 
England  worked  up  their  trade  this  way. 

Hew  Hampshire. 


Early  Threshing 

The  high  price  of  wheat  this  year 
should  cause  the  grower  to  grive  extra  at- 
tention to  the  care  of  the  crop  after  cut- 
ting. Each  year  tbere  is  a  great  loss  of 
grain  due  to  careless  handling.  The  first 
step  toward  Its  proper  care  is  careful 
shocking.  If  the  wheat  Is  cut  before 
dead  ripe  the  sheaves  may  be  set  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  stand  a  tremendous 
amount  of  wind  and  rain.  It  is  well  to 
set  them  carefully,  as  circumstances  may 
be  such  that  threshing  or  sUcking  can- 
not be  done  immediately. 

Whether  the  grain  is  threshed  from 
the  shock  or  stack  it  should  be  done 
early.  This  Is  to  avoid  damage  by  the 
moth.  The  moth  deposits  Its  eggs  upon 
the  heads  of  wheat  in  the  field,  and 
where  the  grain  Is  stacked  for  some 
time  the  eggs  will  hatch  and  attack  the 
grain.  There  Is  no  feasible  method  of 
treating  the  grain  In  the  stack,  while  the 
threshed  grain  may  be  treated  with  car- 
bon bisulphide,  if  the  bin  Is  tight.  There 
Is  far  less  danger  from  moth  if  the 
grain  is  threshed  early. 

Whether  the  farmer  shall  thresh  his 
wheat  from  the  shock  or  from  the  stack 
depends  largely  upon  the  availability 
and  distribution  of  labor.  It  costs  about 
as  muc'i  one  way  a--  the  other.  The 
chicT  object  should  be  to  avoid  losses  by 
weather  an/1  from  Insects.  After  the 
grain  la  i  '  the  bin  it  should  be  care- 
fully watched  to  note  any  Increase  in 
temperature.  Th!:  is  an  indication  that 
the  moth  It  at  work.  Th*^  grain  should 
b"  Immediately  treated  with  carbon  bl- 
sulphlde,  one  pint  of  which  is  adequate 
for  250  cubic  feet  ot  space.  It  I-  wc  "  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  bin  with  this 
before  filling  with  grain.        A.  E.  O. 


PROTECTION  FOR  FARMER 
Safety— Saving — S 


>ervice 


s 


WE  lnnurt>  (armers  sKSiSBt  iou  uf  Hie,  limb. 
siKlit  iir  time  by  aoviilfntal  mpansiincl  (ur  Ium 
ol  time  by  8ti-lciieM.  .V^k/kI  inturancr  at  luu  nrl 
eoit.  <)lil-llii«>.  nut  fraternal  or  aMfMsmenl.  Kuny 
premium  pnymentB.  A  poHtal  wUt  brlug  jruu 
applicaiiuu  biaiik  with  laU  partioiiiarn. 

Juat  writm  stating  agm  nmaratt  birthday  and 
May;  "mail  official  in«aranc«  particularM 
a«  p*r  advt.  in  Tho  Practical  Farmmr. ' ' 

Mu  iueDt  \\iU  be  sent  to  vlnit  yuu.  Tlie  rMUltant 
oommiMluD  H«vtnK»  KO  to  Y*h,  ti«cauite  you  deal 
Ulr««(.  'I'co  Wkte  to  inaure  wlien  taken  nick  or 
hurt.  Now  U  tii«  time— now— wliile  you  are  well 
— Willie  yuu  are  ililtiitlnK  alx>iit  It— toUay.  Address 

NATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSURANCE  CO.. 
Dapt.  F.  lOS-8  So.   Fourth   St.,   PbUadolphia. 

lararparaird  U  190S  br  tkr  Suio  of  ToBix^lfSBU 
•  IOO.UUI>.UO  d.|>aailrd  f>Uli  !4(kl,>  Trauarrr  al  FraatrlTBala 


FARQUKAR 


7:Zf^  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


StMDiivct*t9&-T^^utifS!ff< 


^v^ 


Works  in  ta 
kind  of  toil.    Cut* 
•talkt— «lo«»'t  pull  llkt 
other  euttfr».Atellitel>  Ml— ,.. 

Cuts  Four  to  Soven  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  laui  Utd  0D«  horac.  Hcrt  la  what  one 
farmer  •my:  Daiartown.  Pa.,  Get.  16. 1914. 

Th«  Love  Mfgr.  Co. .  Dear  Sira:  1  cut  hlUiii«le  that  waa 
a  little  steep.  Roojrn  and  stony  (round  road*  no  difier- 
enc«.  I  can  cut  three  timea  aa  much  and  do  it  wawr 
HiMi  by  hand.    (Sicned)  A.  L.  Williama. 

SOLD  DIKICT  TO  THE  FARM!* 

Send  lor  booklet  and  circulara  tcllinf  all  aboat  this 

labof-aavinc  machina;  a>aO  coutainiog  tc(t;moniali 

of  maar  uscra.    Sead  for  this  circular  matUr  today. 

LOVl  MANUFACTURINQ  COMPANY 


/^ 


BUY 

Double  Tread  Tires 

for  big;  Iotv  cost  mileage.  Thoy  >«▼• 
you  6&)t.  W«  build  splendid  double  thick' 
neaa  tires  by  ap^eial  proceee.  giving 
yoa  the  qp^Tff^i^'  strength  and  reaist- 
ance  qualities  so  essential  for  heavy 
work  in  the  country. 

Thre«  years  Sfo  we  introduced 
DouBLS  Treao  Tires  to  the  farmer. 
Square  dealing,  honest  values  and 
prompt  deliTery  have  built  the  largest 
retreaded  tire  business  in  America 
around  our  "Doutri"  trademark.  Com- 
pare these  prices  on  tires  and  tubes. 
Send  for  booklet  and  detailed  lists. 
Agents  desired. 

■h                   Plala  Ma»AM  .ISikM 

SOmS $f.00  98.10  $1.S8 

30s3M....    9.00  7.00  2.20 

32x3S--    7.00  8.00  2.30 

S3s4 f.00  10.00  3.11 

AW  •■  sisoe  «p  to  38  m  §H.     Stale 
wkether  eliMber. '^OO."  er  stoais^  aUe. 

AddreasDepC  AI. 

THI  DOUBU  TREAD  HU  CO 


iftSla 

92U>8 
3.80 


Vs 


lOS  Wea«  824  St..  New  Yatfc  Cky 


Kill  All  Flies! 


m^m 


iSOMSSS.  ISA 


Pslsyriy  Kills* 

I.T, 


F9XES  WUtCs  Mch    and    F.zpreMrharKex   vZ 
moss     BBOWM,     Her  ALUS,     Al^ilAIIA 


For  prompt  attention 
tlsers  you  "saw  it  in 
Fsmier." 


tell  our  adver- 
The    Practicsl 


.  ^MT<n:tki 
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Seed  With  This 
Convenient  Drill 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grain  Drill  is  only  43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Di'splte  our  low-down  construction, 
both  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Whetja 
are  standard  si/e.  The  advantage  la 
the  result  of  underslung  frame,  aa 
arrangement  which  also  keeps  toe 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

PositiTe  force  grain,  grass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  degree.  Lifting  lever,  levers 
regulating  quantities  of  grain  aiid 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
In  sizes  « to  12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  spring 
pressure  attachment  to  hold  at  uni« 
form  depth. 

Writetodayforyourdealer'snameand 
for  free  dfscriptive  booklet.  "Seed- 
Ing  with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill." 

A.  B.  Farquksr  Co.,  LimitMl 
Box  300.  York.  Pcan*. 

Othmr  Fartn*bar  Prodmctm 

Ensiaes  and  BoiUrs.  Saw  Mill*. 
ThrMhera,  Tractors,  Potato  I>iss«n> 
Cultivatora,  HydrauHe  F 


PRICE  WRECKERS 

mi 

fIDNEY 

ON  YQUR 

AUTO 

SUPPLIES 
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Yoa  nf'ed    tirst  iUm    ac 
ce»ori»'H.      We  carrv   U»e 
\m\.     at     •Price     Wre<k- 
IDK     Pricea"    l>ecauae    wt 
are        World's       Luntcal 
dealers     Id      Auto     Hup 
piles,     buying     tor     spot 
casti    In    enormous  quan- 
tities.     Mall    ordi-m    HII 
ed     promptly.        ts«tls«ac- 
tion         Kiiaranteed         or 
money    refunded. 

TIRBS  arc  xolnc  up. 
Protect  yourself  and 
buy  now.  Our  Timeaco 
Tire  with  S.oiie  ««»• 
gaaraatoe       Is       tka 

boat  tlr«  ▼•!■•  mvmw  •tfbred. 

Non-    Red  Son-     Red 

Skid  Tubea  Hkid  Tube* 

80x8        IB.^O    KW    MxA         WO.*    HIS 

30x.S«<    1X60      2.*>    liKS  h«.66      «.» 

S2z3S    i<X6      *-^0    »>z4> 

Other    slsea    at    proportionate 


I 


reductlt 


I 


Wrochar. 


TIMES  SQUARE 
AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 


I 


BrMd  4  Wat  Sis.,  PhiMelpUa 

8r.ND  FOR  cum  PRICK  WRKCKKR 
NO  9  WITH  ADDREKM  OF  NRARBST 
RRANCH  AND  <  O.N  V  I  .NfK  YOt'R«F-LF 
YOU  <'AN  HAVK  MONKY.  1«  BRAN 
CHKH  THROt'OHOTT  THF  T.  K 


I 


AUCTIONEER 

■lada    •▼•rywkora.      Taraaa    $28.00 
Brv -iler  of  oic  Hnine  Ii  years 
»M.   K.  Wlilt^aB»a.  C*ll«c«  C«rsi»r,  # 


Sales 


Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 


Find  oat  and  aatiifrroorsdfhoirnracbroti  can  tare  bjr  getting  your  fana  inipl»> 
mcnta  direct  from  GauowaT— the  maker.  This  direct  dealing  is  actually  buying  tk 
wholesale,  nd  even  less,  and  saves  you  25%  to  50%  on  ererything  yoa  need  on  the  firm 
—Spreaders.  Tractora.  Engines,  Separators.  Wagons.  Implementa.  VehicJea.  I'll  tell 

Swhy  yo«  can  eavo  faTd^ect  baying  in  my  btg,  free  book.  I'll  aleotell  yoa  where 
«strg  moaey  goea—ue  ntooey  yoa  save  by  dealing  direct  with  the  nunof  actarer. 


WiltoforHiyFr— BookTImtK— p>th#Pric>sPaww 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Jiily  1, 1917. 


More  Poultry  Not  Alone  a  Duty 

— a  Necessity 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Is  there  a  sane  farmer  who  would 
•willingly  give  up  over  8  per  cent,  of  his 
annual  farm  income  without  a  protest? 
I  am  answering  for  the  whole  American 
farming  population  when  I  say,  no!  And 
yet  75  per  cent,  of  our  farmers  annually 
push  aside  willingly  an  extra  8  per  cent, 
that  could  be  had  for  the  thought  of  it. 
According  to  United  States  surveys,  over 
8  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  income  from  the 
average  farm  comes  from  poultry,  the 
most  neglected  of  all  farm  profit  earners. 
Hororable  Martin  Burrell,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Dominion  of  Canada,  says: 
"Raise  poultry.  There  is  money  in 
hens.  To  increase  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply, this  is  a  patriotic  national  duty. 
10,000,000  more  hens  are  needed  to  meet 
the  home  and  overseas  demand  for  eggs. 
That  means  15  more  hens  on  every  farm 
in  Canada.  Raise  two  additional  broods 
of  chicks,  and  let  the  hen  help  you  in- 
crease production.  Every  pound  of  food 
produced  helps  defeat  the  enemy. 
Britain  makes  Insistent  demand  for  eggs 
at  high  prices.  Patriotism  and  profit 
both  urge  you  to  increase  these  supplies. 
Let  the  hen  help  you.  Interest  your  boy 
and  girl  In  poultry  keeping." 

Because  of  the  meat  situation  in  this 
country.  Government  authorities,  famil- 
iar with  the  subject,  have  this  to  say: 

"An  army  of  poultry  will  help  win  the 
war.  The  nation's  meat  supply  is  short. 
Chickens  are  the  quickest  meat  crop  that 
can  be  produced.  Chickens  require  no 
large  cash  outlay.  We  need  an  Increase 
of  100,000.000  pounds  of  poultry  this 
year.  Will  you  raise  a  bigger  flock,  raise 
more  chickens?  It  pays,  and  it  is  patri- 
otic." 

Many  farmers  will  say  "It  is  too  late 
to  set  eggs  to  rear  chicks."  Would  these 
same  farmers  refuse  to  replant  a  crop 
damaged  In  Its  early  stages?  I  am  sure 
we  have  planted  great  quantities  of 
spring  wheat,  more  so  than  formerly,  to 
meet  demand  occasioned  by  a  short  win- 
ter crop  and  increased  requirement  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Now,  Isn't  It  logical  that  we  raise  more 
chicks,  even  though  the  season  be  ad- 
vanced, because  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
meat  and  because  profits  are  dally 
mounting  skyward  on  everything  eat- 
able? Also,  shouldn't  we  take  better 
care  of  our  flocks  that  the  greatest 
portion  should  live  to  produce  more 
proflt?  Ill  kept,  poorly  fed  hens  con- 
sume human  and  animal  sustenace  with- 
out any  return  to  the  farmer  pouring 
his  good  grain  into  a  useless  piece  of 
machinery. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  wisdom  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  It  applies  most  forcefully  at 
this  point: 

"But  the  big  waste  In  poultry  comes 
Ihroug'i  loss  after  the  chickens  are 
hatched.  It  Is  a  crime  against  the  na- 
tion's meat  supply  to  let  a  chkk  die 
after  he  has  eaten  some  of  the  farmer's 
feed,  and  used  up  some  of  his  energy. 
Save  your  chicks." 

Here  again  we  have  the  example  of 
unnecessary  loss;  every  chick  raised  will 
be,  in  three  months,  worth  at  least  75 
cents.  If  the  farmer  can  hold  on  to  theee 


others  in  two  years.  It  would  be  a  vital 
mistake  to  advocate  the  marketing  of 
those  late-hatched  birds." 

Further,  there  are  going  to  be  big 
prices  offered  for  stewing  fowl  meat  next 
winter;  the  old  hens,  two  and  three 
years  old,  that  have  gone  through  a  molt 
and  are  promising  spring  eggs,  will  be 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
scrawny,  ragged,  half  molted  stuff  that 
goes  to  market  in  ordinary  times  along 
toward  the  end  of  summer  and  in  the 
fall. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  meat 
situation;  poultry  is  the  quickest  means 
to  an  end  and  in  the  case  of  farm  reared 
fowl,  grain  Is  more  profitable  fed  to  poul- 
try at  the  present  price  of  eggs  and 
chicken  meat  than  if  sold  to  grain  deal- 
ers. No  one  denies  that  there  is  still  a 
fair  proflt  in  poultry,  even  where  all  the 
grain,  ground  and  whole.  Is  purchased. 
Two  recent  rations  are  those  proposed 
by  Professor  H.  R.  Lewis,  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  and  Reese  V.  Hicks, 
ex-presldent  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. The  Lewis  ration  consists  of  the 
following:  Wheat  bran,  100  lbs.;  corn 
meal,  100  Ibs.^  ground  oats,  100  lbs.; 
beef  scrap,  100  lbs. 

Quoting  Lewis:  "This  dry  mash  can 
be  supplemented  by  the  feeding  of 
cracked  corn,  morning  and  night.  If 
oats  are  available  and  not  prohibitive  in 
price,  they  may  be  combined  with  the 
corn,  two  parts  of  corn  to  one  of  oats  be- 
ing used.  Enough  cracked  corn  should 
be  fed  so  that  the  birds  are  compelled 
to  eat  approximately  equal  parts  of  mash 
and  cracked  com.  If  too  much  cracked 
corn  Is  fed,  the  tendency  is  for  the  birds 
tc  take  on  an  excessive  amount  of  flesh. 
"If  the  use  of  wheat  bran  becomes  im- 
possible on  account  of  price  and  scarcity, 
the  ground  oats  can  be  Increased  slight- 
ly In  amount  and  the  bran  simply  left 
out  of  the  mash.  With  farm  flocks  and 
city  flocks,  the  practice  should  be  to  de- 
pend quite  largely  upon  refuse  from  the 
home  table  as  a  very  material  part  of 
the  ration. 

"On  farms  the  birds  should  be  allowed 
to  run  in  the  corn  fields,  orchards  and 
meadows,  where  they  will  pick  up  gfrubs 
and  Insects  and  secure  much  of  their 
food  requirements  from  products  which 
would  otherwise  be  unused.  On  commer- 
cial plants  the  ranges  should  be  continu- 
ally planted  to  forage  crops  In  order  that 
a  good  growth  can  be  secured  and  a  re- 
duction In  the   feed  bills  atttained." 

Hicks  advises  the  following  dry  mash: 
Wheat  bran,  60  lbs.:  corn  meal,  10  lbs.; 
alfalfa  meal,  10  lbs.;  beef  scrap,  10  lbs.: 
gluten  meal,  10  lbs. 

For  scratch  purposes  he  recommends: 
Cracked  corn  (coarse),  50  lbs.;  wheat 
screenings.  25  lbs.;  medium  grade  oats. 
25  lbs. 

Hicks  says  further:  "If  cracker  dust 
or  bakery  waste  is  obtainable,  it  may  be 
used  In  place  *of  one-half  the  bran  and 
cheapen  the  feed  still  further.  If  gluten 
meal  Is  not  obtainable,  add  one-half 
more  each  of  beef  scrap  and  alfalfa  meal, 
but  the  beef  scrap  will  raise  the  price 
some.  If  wheat  screenings  of  fair  quality 


July  Hints  for  Poultry  Raisers 

As  the  chicks  grow  they  need  more 
room.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  them  crowd. 
Beware  of  musty,  moldy,  sour  or  de- 
cayed food.  It  is  sure  to  cause  trouble. 
Tough  grass  is  of  no  value  as  a  green 
food.  Better  sow  some  quick  growing 
crop. 

Feed  hoppers  greatly  reduce  the  work. 
If  they  are  kept  filled,  the  chicks  will 
never  go  hungry. 

If  your  chicks  are  not  doing  well 
something  is  wrong.  Look  out  for  lice 
and  for  worms  In  the  intestines. 

Two-year-old  hens  had  better  be  sent 
to  the  market.  They  seldom  pay  for 
their  feed  if  kept  over  a  third  season. 

Grit  and  oyster  shell  shoiild  be  includ- 
ed in  the  ration  for  both  young  and  old. 
To  neglect  this  would  be  poor  economy. 
Young  stock  will  do  better  if  not  com- 
pelled to  pick  their  living  with  the  old. 
There  will  also  be  less  trouble  from  lice. 
Shade  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
essentials  during  the  hot  months.  Get 
the  chicks  Into  the  orchard  and  corn 
field.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  sun- 
fiowers. 

A  growing  chick  will  not  thrive  on 
short  rations.  If  the  right  kind  of  food 
Is  fed,  there  is  little  danger  of  over- 
feeding, especially  if  they  are  given 
plenty  qf  range. 

Supplement  the  regular  feeds  with  a 
wet  mash — fed  crumbly.  Feed  all  the 
chicks  will  clean  up  before  going  to 
roost,  but  none  should  be  left  In  the 
trough,  for  it  will  sour. 

Mark  pullets  this  fall  so  that  you  will 
know  just  how  old  your  hens  are.  A  leg 
band  on  the  right  leg  one  year  and  on 
the  left  leg  the  next  will  assist  In  cull- 
ing the  fiock.  A  hog  ring  may  be  used. 
All  these  methods  have  been  found 
successful  by  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  where  they  are  used  and 
recommended  by  H.  L.  Kempster. 


late-hatched  chicks  he  can  follow  the  ad-    cannot   be   obtained    for   under   $55   per 
vice  of  Harry  M.  Lamon,  Senior  Poultry    ton,  then  double  the  amount  of  oats. 


Husbandryman,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  says  of  late- 
hatched  birds: 

"We  stand  right  here  today  urging 
people  to  do  late  hatching.  Your  late- 
hatched  birds  lay  almost  as  many  eggs 
in  two  years  as  the  ones  hatched  early. 
Those  birds   almost  catch  up   with   the 


"The  grain  should  be  fed  twice  dally, 
very  early  In  the  morning  and  at  about 
5  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  The  dry 
mash  should  be  before  them  all  the  time, 
as  well  as  coarse  beef  scrap.  The  wet 
mash  should  be  fed  any  time  from  10 
o'clock  to  noon,  depending  upon  how 
early  in  the  morning  the  grain  wms  fed." 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  for  Poultry 

Cotton  seed  meal  in  rather  limited 
amounts  has  been  fed,  since  last  Novem- 
ber, with  excellent  results,  to  a  pen  of 
30  pullets  on  the  experiment  farm  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Theee  pullets  averaged  52.3  eggs  each  In 
20  weeks,  from  November  1st  to  March 
20th,  which  is  practically  equal  to  the 
best  egg  yield  received  this  year  from 
any  of  the  other  experimental  rations. 
No  bad  effects  have  been  noted  from 
this  feed,  either  In  the  eggs  or  In  the 
condition  of  the  fowls,  and  the  hens  eat 
It  freely.     The  ration  Is  as  follows: 

Scratch  Mixture. — 1  poind  cracked 
corn,  1  pound  wheat,  1  pound  oats. 

Dry  Mash. — 2  pounds  cotton  seed  meal. 
2  pounds  beef  scral>.  4  pounds  bran,  5 
pounds  middlings,  9  pounds  com  meal. 
The  scratch  mixture  is  fed  sparingly, 
80  that  the  hens  eat  about  equal  parts  of 
It  and  the  dry  mash. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  cotton  seed  meal 
in  a  dry  mash  without  any  beef  scrap 
has  not  given  satisfactory  results.  Pul- 
lets fed  a  ration  with  33  per  cent,  cotton 
seed  meal  averaged  only  33.2  eggs  apiece 
in  one  year.  A  considerable  per  cent, 
of  these  eggs  had  discolored  yolks,  with 
green  or  brownish  green  spots,  making 
them  unfit  for  market.  The  hens  did 
not  like  this  maah  and  had  to  be  forced 
to  eat  it  by  feeding  a  very  limited 
amount  of  scratch  grains. 

These  results  appear  to  Indicate  that 
cotton  seed  meal  can  be  fed  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  mash,  or  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  ration,  with  an 
equal  per  cent,  of  beef  scrap  with  excel- 
lent results.  In  sections  where  cotton 
seed  meal  is  produced,  half  of  the  beef 
scrap  in  the  mash  apparently  can  be  re- 
placed by  cotton  seed  meal  with  excel- 
lent results. 
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Land  of  Hidden  Treasure. 


IAN  IDEAL  FARMER'S  COUNTY 

I  with  a  good  sandy  loam  soil  especially 
adapted  for  truck  growing  and  dairy 
s  purposes,  with  a  host  of  popular  coast 
I  resorts,  forming  a  series  of  markets  right 
at  the  farmer's  threshold,  and — in  addi- 
:  tion.  excellent  transportation  to  Phila- 

Idelphia  and  other  large  cities. 
NEW  JERSEY  is  well  known  for  iu 
2  profitable  farming,  and  beyond  ques- 
I  tion,  there  are  fewer  acres  of  naturally 
I  poor  land  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
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I  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
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Preparing  for  Alfalfa 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  fl.oo  lor  the  next  l>est  and  CO  cents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribuie  tln-lr  ex|>erienee  on  the  topic  undor  dincuiwlon  and 
•uggesl  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Cuutrlbutluus  must  reach  us  16  days  l>efore  date  of  Ihsuc. 


Topic  No.  1223,  July  15. — What  plan  have 
you  found  best  for  filling  the  sUo .'  Do  you 
have  your  own  outfit,  co-operate  with  nelRh- 
borB  or  hire  a  traveling  oneV  How  many 
men  do  you  use  and  how  do  you  placo 
them?  Tell  us  any  good  ideas  you  have 
found  In  doing  this  work. 

Topic  No.  1224,  Aug.  1. — What  farm  o<iulp- 
ment  do  vou  use  for  preparing  the  ground 
and  planting  wheat?  Do  you  disk  ground 
before  plowing?  How  deep  do  you  plow 
and  do  you  roll  after  planting?  Tell  us 
some  things  which  will  Increase  next  year's 
crop  other  than  better  seed  and  feri.lzers. 

Topic  No.  122.'5,  Aug.  15.— Which  have  you 
found  the  best  way  to  got  a  field  In  gniss, 
sowing  It  alone  or  with  winter  grain?  What 
kind  of  seed  do  you  use.  how  much  per 
acre,  when  and  how  do  you  sow  It?  ^^'nen 
and  how  do  you  fertlllae  your  hay  crop? 


my  section  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  secure 
good  stands  of  alfalfa,  as  it  is  not  a 
natural  grass  country.  This  is  why  I 
exercise  jevery  precaution  in  catering  to 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  this  matchless 
hay  crop.  The  income  from  the  crop 
always  pays  big  dividends  on  my  in- 
vestment. 


E.  C.  T.,  West  Chester,  Pa. — One  of 
our  greatest  pleasures  on  the  farm  this 
year  will  be  harvesting  the  alfalfa.  We 
know  that  it  Is  practically  equal  in  feed- 
ing value  to  wheat  bran  and  know  the 
dealers  are  asking  $42  a  ton  for  bran,  so 
we  do  not  mind  all  the  effort  we  spent 
in  getting  a  stand  of  alfalfa.  Inocula- 
tion, lime  and  drainage  we  consider  es- 
sential for  success.  We  have  never  tried 
the  commercial  cultures,  as  we  used  soil 
from  an  old  alfalfa  field.  We  applied 
500  pounds  to  the  acre  and  were  careful 
to  harrow  it  as  soon  as  applied,  and  do 
the  Job  when  the  sun  was  not  shining. 
We  applied  one-half  ton  hydrated  lime 
to  the  acre.  Our  observation  h"  taught 
us  that  there  are  more  failures  with  al- 
falfa because  of  lack  of  lime  than  for» 
any  other  reason.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Its  suc- 
cess under  Western  irrigation  is  the 
plentiful  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil  which 
has  not  been  washed  out  by  rain,  as  Is 
the  case  In  the  East.  Alfalfa  needs  a 
well  drained  soil,  as  it  is  a  crop  which 
won't  stand  "wet  feet." 

Preceding  our  alfalfa  we  had  a  crop  of 
oats  which  we  cut  for  hay  and  then  thor- 
oughly fitted  the  ground,  making  a  fine 
seedbed.  We  sowed  the  seed  the  latter 
part  of  August,  using  20  pounds  to  the 
acre.  We  think  this  better  than  spring 
seeding  with  a  nurse  crop,  as  the  first 
frost  kills  the  weeds  and  the  alfalfa  gets 
a  good  start  during  the  fall  and  early 
spring,  so  as  to  give  a  heavy  cutting 
the  next  summer.  Without  our  alfalfa 
and  corn  we  could  not  get  along  this 
year. 

O.  H.  D.,  Meetze,  Va.— In  preparing 
land  for  alfalfa  I  always  aim  to  turn 
under  a  cover  crop  of  winter  rye  and 
Crimson  clover  the  fore  part  cf  June. 
This  green  manure  enriches  the  soil  as 
well  as  storing  up  a  supply  of  moisture. 
I  fallow  the  field  for  two  months  during 
the  summer,  working  it  four  or  five 
times  with  a  double-action  disk  harrow, 
pulverizing  roller  and  drag,  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  well  mulched  and  prevent  sur- 
face evaporation  and  In  order  to  firm 
and  setttle  the  ground  and  provide  an 
Ideal  seedbed  for  the  reception  of  the 
alfalfa. 

I  always  sow  6  to  8  pounds  of  alfalfa 
seed  In  all  my  grass  mixtures,  so  as  to 
gradually  Inoculate  the  land  for  the 
profitable  culture  of  this  leguminous 
crop.  I  now  use  about  500  pounds  per 
acre  of  Inoculated  soil  from  an  old  al- 
falfa field  In  preparing  new  seedings, 
distributing  the  soil  on  a  cloudy  after- 
noon and  Immediately  harrowing  It  In 
80  as  to  preclude  the  danger  of  Injury 
from  sunlight.  I  also  have  successfully 
used  liquid  culture  furnished  by  the 
P'ederal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  I  have  sprinkled  over  the  seed 
spread  out  thinly  on  a  canvas.  Then  I 
raked  the  seed  back  and  forth  until  all  of 
It  was  moistened  and  allowed  It  to  dry. 
In  the  field,  by  the  use  of  empty  sacks. 
I  protected  the  seed  from  excessive  ex- 
posure to  direct  sunlight  after  it  was 
Inoculated.  Usually  one  quart  of  the 
culture  would  Inoculate  enough  seed  for 
five  acres. 

Ground  limestone  from  the  state  Ume 
grinding  plant  costs  me  75  cents  per  ton. 
I  used  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  and 
one-half  ton  of  burnt  lime  per  acre  In 
preparing  for  alfalfa  as  the  soils  In  my 
locality  are  extremely  acid,  du^  to  con- 
tinuous cropping.  I  planted  2.^  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  with  400  pounds  of  16  per 
cent,  acid  phosphate  In  a  grain  drill 
without  pressure,  using  a  brush  harrow 
to  coTer  the  seed.    On  the  |50  land  of 


E.  E.  B.,  Pomfret  Centre,  Conn.— For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  sown  our 
alfalfa  the  first  week  In  August  if  there 
was  sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground  to 
warrant  It.  Our  usual  practice  Is  to  take 
cround  that  was  in  corn  the  previous 
year  and  sow  to  oats  in  the  spring.  As 
these  are  always  mowed  green  for  hay 
they  are  off  early  enough  for  alfalfa 
seeding.  The  ground  Is  then  prepared 
by  thorough  working  with  double  cuta- 
way harrow,  to  make  a  finely  pulverized 
but  shallow  seedbed.  Never  plow,  as 
that  would  make  too  deep  a  bed  and  bo 
liable  to  cause  winter  loss  by  heaving. 
By  having  a  shallow  seedbed  of  pulver- 
ized soil  the  roots  spread  out  In  this  bed 
and  seem  to  rise  and  fall  together  in 
freezing  and  avoid  breaking  of  roots  that 
comes  in  deeper  seedbeds. 

For  inoculation  we  use  soil  from  al- 
falfa fields.  We  put  slow  gear  on  manure 
spreader  and  load  up  and  put  on  a  good 
dose.  The  first  few  years  we  used  burnt 
lime;  now  we  use  2  tons  of  ground  lime- 
stone and  30  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
Lime,  Inoculation,  shallow  seedbed,  fall 
sowing  and  good  seed  are  the  essentials 
here  for  alfalfa. 


again  harrowed,  making  the  ground  In 
fine  condition.  It  was  next  rolled  and 
the  alfalfa,  which  had  been  treated  with 
culture  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  was  sowed  with  a 
wheelbarrow  seeder  at  the  rate  of  20 
pounds  per  acre  and  then  harrowed  in 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow. 

I  consider  well  drained  land  the  first 


essential  to  success.  On  a  small  spac« 
of  about  100  square  feet  which  Is  a  little 
low  and  upon  which  the  water  some* 
times  stanilH.  the  alfalfa  all  heaved  out 
last  winter.  Inoculation  Is  necessary  on 
soil  whl<h  has  not  grown  alfalfa  before. 
I  would  not  think  of  trying  to  ^ow  It 
without  liming.  I  also  believe  it  Is  a 
good  plan  to  use  hardy  Northern  seed. 


^-1 


I 
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"W.  A.  Q.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — ^We  have 
learned,  everything  considered,  that 
early  fall  sowing  of  alfalfa  Is  the  most 
certain  and  reliable  time  for  sowing.  To 
get  a  good  stand,  and  one  free  from 
weeds,  is  what  is  wanted.  Here  is  the 
plan  of  preparing  the  ground.  We  plant 
early  Irish  potatoes  on  a  heavy  clover 
sod.  They  are  harvested  In  June.  Then 
we  drag  the  ground  level  and  rebreak  a 
little  deeper  than  the  clover  was  previ- 
ously turned  under.  Following  this,  as 
often  as  any  grass  or  weeds  sprout,  the 
surface  is  harrowed.  We  keep  this  up 
until  the  latter  part  of  August.  By  that 
time  all  weed  seed  has  been  sprouted  and 
the  plants  destroyed.  The  soil  being  very 
mellow,  It  keeps  moist.  From  the  last 
of  August  to  the  tenth  of  September, 
drill  In  quite  deep  10  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  Then  for  winter  protection 
scatter  a  coating  of  strawy  manure  over 
the  surface.  It  will  at  once  come  up 
clean  and  get  a  fine  start  by  winter. 


C.  B.  McQ.,  Caldwell,  0.— We  had  a 
field  that  contained  a  number  of  stumps 
and  boulders  tind  some  briars,  brush,  etc. 
I  removed  the  stumps  and  boulders  by 
the  use  of  dynamite,  and  cut  the  briars 
and  brush.  We  plowed  the  ground  early 
and  planted  in  corn  and  raised  a  large 
crop.  In  the  fall  after  cutting  the  corn 
we  drilled  the  field  in  wheat  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Alslke  and  Red  clover.  After  cut- 
ting the  wheat  we  sowed  the  alfalfa. 

The  land  was  a  limestone  soil  and  we 
did  not  need  to  supply  lime.  I  believe 
the  commercial  culture  Is  the  best 
and  cheapest  method  of  Inoculation,  as 
this  only  costs  us  about  $2  per  acre  and 
is  easy  to  apply. 

The  other  method  is  by  using  soil 
from  a  field  of  alfalfa.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  amount  of  alfalfa  seed  used  per 
acre.  Alfalfa  should  have  a  deep,  loose 
soli,  so  the  roots  will  penetrate  deeply, 
and  It  will  not  winterkill.  Where  the 
ground  is  very  tough  or  the  soil  under- 
laid with  hard  material  It  is  very  profit- 
able to  subsoil  by  the  use  of  dynamite. 
The  action  of  the  explosive  will  loosen 
up  the  soil  so  the  moisture  will  pene- 
trate and  be  able  to  reach  the  alfalfa 
roots.  Alfalfa  has  been  very  profiUble 
for  us,  as  we  harvest  three  crops  per 
season. 

W.  H.  B..  P;ilm,  Pa.— Two  years  ago 
I  sowed  some  alfalfa  after  the  oats  had 
been  harvested  and  It  was  so  successful 
that  I  expect  to  do  It  again  this  year. 
As  soon  as  the  oats  were  off  the  land  it 
was  manured  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per 
acre  and  plowed  on  August  23rd.  It  was 
harrowed  twice  with  the  disk  and  then 
two-thirds  of  a  ton  of  caustic  lime  was 
slaked    and    applied    to   each    acre   and 
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Setde  the  Spreader  Question 

THE  farmer  who  uses  a  Low  Cloverleaf, 
Low  Com  King  or  Low  20th  Century 
^reader  these  days  is  the  man  who  makes  the  most 
money.  His  land  increases  in  value  when  regrularly 
Jertilizod.  His  crops  ^row  better  in  quality  and  larger  ia 
yield  when  Bupplied  with  available  plant  food.  Of  all  tha 
Bpreaders  on  the  market,  the  Low  Chorerleaf,  Low  Com  Kln^ 
%xA  Low  20tb  CeiUMrj  come  Dearest  to  doing  ttiis  work  as  it 

^ouldbedooe.  „  ..     *  *.        _■ 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  the  ordmary  machine  to  the  moaera 
low  spreader  with  its  double  beater  and  wide  spread.  Every 
farmer  who  knows  the  value  of  good  epreadmg  w  buymg 
one  of  these  wide  spread  machinea,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  bay  any  other  kind,  because  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor  and  the  better  job  of  epreadmg  done  bv  a 
Low  Cloverleaf  •  Low  Corn  Kiac  or  Low  20tli  CeDtory  maket 
them  worth  more  than  ordinary  spreaders.        ^ 

Complete  information  about  these  macbmes  Is  worth 
money  to  you.  Drop  us  a  line  at  the  address  below  and 
we  will  show  jroa  very  plainly  why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 
•  Low  CloT«rtMl»  Low  Com  KiBf  or  Low  20th  ''— ' 


Spreader. 
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Raise  High  Priced  Wlieat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  1 60  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
Thi:?  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.    Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  OTer  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  to  get  Wonderful  yields  also  of  0»t«,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  «•  grain  growing. 

Tt.n;ov.n>ni«'nt  ihi-  vp«r  Is  suklnc  I«rrnen«  to  |.ut  In- 
«  r.ai»«l  soroarv  Into  |tr«lo.  Tliere  H  n«.w  •  itr.-mt  cH-mand 
(•TiRrD)  l«»M>rrn«  to  rfplsc*  tit*  many  ji.miic  mm  who 
Imve  v«.lnnn*r*^l  for  wrvic*  In  th*  *rr.  Tli*-  cliiii«t»"  to 
hf^lthfu!  an<l»rr^«iMe.  rullwuy  larll^tWii  ex.;*ll.  nt.  Kood 
M-lHMiU  anil  <liiir«h.-«  ronv»nlrnt.  W  rlt«  (i.r  lil*r«tur«»  as 
to  r«1  vr<\  railway  rut**  to  Mii't  <>(  I  nmilRrsUoo.  OtUwa. 
Canada,  or  to  _^, 

F.  A.  HARRISON 
210  North  Third  St..  HARRISBURC  PA. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Ut*  a  MCfc  Plow  wMh  a  rake  atuchmenl.  but  a 
low  pficcd.  •denlife  laK)»«pei>».  Oan.  t»»»  traih 
fron  th«  dkt  and  iKp  d»1  inm  the  potatoes  a*  wdl 
aa  Htachinca  thai  cr«i  tve  tane*  at  Much.  »ed 
b«aa  *nlh  hwh  arch  to  preveal  el  uias.  Po*- 
irfied  M«h  carboii  Haai  Otoval..  AdfiMUble  whedi 
re«uUie  dep«h  and  "laleh'  ««actl».  W«  aet 
hruHC  poUloca.  %  Doal  boy  a  Di«.  Caknralor. 
Harrow.  Liatc  Sprewler.  PoUto 
Dinn,  or  J 
Machiaerr 
oar^tedalc 
■achiacrou 


atai 


HaMk  k 
DtaaiSaU 


Ta>k.Pa. 
ISM  «kA 


HAY  CAPS 

Htark.  waaon  aii«1  lai|>i*iuent  oorars: 
waterprtx'/or  plain  <uii\a«.  I'laot  t»d 
cloth.  t*ni».   rt<-.      <  irtiilar*.   aampl*S. 

HENRY  DERBY      _.       ^   , 
483  P.  St.  Paul**  Av*..  Jmnmr  Citw,  N.  J, 


W»  bare  active  demand  for 


g\m    f%  ff%  a  #%  #%    C^A  aaM  for  »n  kin4«  af  kaa«  or  ter- 

OLD  BAGS  i::.:;'^'^';  «r'^'J:^*~- ' 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Fanner 
In  writing  adTertlsera. 


Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produra.      ^V  l>at  liave  >  on  to  •hip  ? 
4iIBM  A;  BBO..  S«I*S  N.  Vr^mt  air^^S 

PHILADELPHIA 


FM  SALE 


Valuable  farm.  I»  arrea;  ">  acraa 
rU-arrd. »« la nre  In  pine  timber  I>w»l|. 
IfiK  barn  irtaWen.  riilrken  lioiii»ea.  all  built  In  the  iMt 
thref  %  ear.  Kx«-ellent  eoll.  eiilUble  for  all  crofm.  t\ 
mlleti  from  Know  nill.  Htone  and  ehell  ">*«i^«> 
a^ent*.     Kea-ooaWe  terma.     For  l«"'«^^«J  •'•JST* 

FOR  SALE  '^ '"•::~: '*r 


•oy 


»lli 


•41.  MIIA»r«. 
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The  practical  farmer 


July  1,  I'jiT. 


July  1,  1917. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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Thi*  is  the  farm  women's  own  department— /^or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  everydajr  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites-  and 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


July  15. — What  are  you  doing  toward  mak- 
ing an  exhibit  of  "women's  work  "  ut  tho 
fair  this  year?  Tell  us  In  not  more  than 
250  words  what  steps  you  take  to  win. 
what  you  make,  what  kind  of  containers 
you  use  and  how  you  arrauKe  it  to  present 
the  most  attractive  appearance. 

August  1. — Tell  us  three  unusual  ways  you 
use  cucumbers,  squash,  carrots  or  okra  in 
cooking  for  your  family.  What  ways  do 
you   prepare  them,  either  alone  or  In  com- 


blnntlon?  Tell  us  three  ways  for  one  vege- 
table or  a  diffei'ent  way  for  three  vegetables. 
August  15. — Have  you  made  any  changes  In 
your  family  baking  since  wheat  flour  has 
advanced  in  price?  Have  you  had  any  suc- 
cess using  rye  or  graham  flour?  How  do 
you  make  your  best  bread? 

Get  your  contribution  in  marlv  If  it  do»»  not 
rmach  um  at  Imaat  IS  days  bmform  thm  dato  of 
itaue,  it  will  bm  too  latm. 


Making  Jelly 


CURRANT  JELLY. 

Miss  B.  C.  E.,  Corn  wall  ville,  N".  Y.— 
Pick  currants  when  dry,  stem  and  cook 
slowly,  without  any  water,  stirring  often 
to  prevent  scorching;  cook  until  soft, 
put  in  jelly  bag  and  drain  over  night. 
In  the  morning  measure,  allowing  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  juice.  Boil 
Juice  for  about  five  minutes  after  it  gets 
boiling  good,  then  add  the  sugar,  which 
has  been  heated  In  the  oven,  let  it  boil 
up  nicely  and  pour  In  molds. 

Sometimes  we  use  part  raspberries 
with  the  currants.  For  the  nicest  jelly 
we  do  not  squeeze  the  bag,  but  cook  the 
juice  which  has  drained  off  by  itself. 
This  makes  a  quivery  jelly  which  will 
stand  alone.  We  squeeze  what  is  left, 
which  makes  a  more  solid  jelly,  as  more 
of  the  pulp  gets  in  it. 

We  use  %-pint  jelly  glasses  and  a  few 
beef  jars  for  the  jelly.  When  it  is  cold 
we  pour  melted  parafflne  over  the  top  to 
keep  It  from  molding,  then  put  on  the 
covers. 

We  think  one  of  the  secrets  of  having 
nice  jelly  Is  to  drain  it  over  night.  It 
seems  to  jell  quicker  and  easier.  The 
children  are  especially  fond  of  it  on 
bread  and  in  jelly  cookies. 

CHOKE  CHERRY  JELLY. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  M.,  Tully,  N.  T.— When 
I  heard  a  Wisconsin  housewife  enthuse 
about  choke  cherry  jelly  I  thought  it 
might  do  where  other  fruits  were  un- 
obtainable, but  not  for  New  Yorkers. 
However,  I  made  a  batch  and  it  was  so 
good  to  use  we  have  had  It  every  year 
Bince. 

Select  bright  red  choke  cherries  just 
beginning  to  turn  dark,  pick  over,  wash 
thoroughly  and  simmer  slowly  In  scant 
supply  of  water  (not  covered,  with 
water;  I  add  enough  water  so  that  I 
have  to  tilt  the  kettle  sideways  to  see 
the  water).  Drain  through  jelly  bag 
and  measure  juice  and  sugar.  (For  12 
cups  of  juice  I  use  10  cups  sugar.)  Boil 
juice  briskly  five  minutes,  add  heated 
sugar  and  boll  until  It  jells  when  cool. 

STRAWBERRY  JELLY. 
Kiss  X.  8.,  Easton,  Md. — One  of  our 
family's  favorite  jellies  Is  made  from 
strawberries,  and  while  a  little  more 
difficult  to  make  than  most  other  jel- 
lies, we  generally  use  for  this  purpose 
the  surplus  juice  of  all  the  berries 
canned.  After  the  berries  are  washed 
and  drained  they  are  put  on  the  stove 
with  a  little  sugar  to  heat  slowly.  When 
hot  through  there  will  be  a  large  amount 
of  juice — more  than  we  like  to  can  with 
the  berries.  With  a  flat  dipper  take  out 
most  of  the  liquid  and  strain  through 
a  cloth.  Put  on  the  stove  and  boil  down 
to  one-half  the  amount.  This  is  done 
more  quickly  If  only  a  small  quantity 
of  juice  Is  put  In  each  vessel  and  the 
jelly  does  not  get  so  dark  as  if  cooked 
longer.  Strain  again,  measure  and  add 
as  much  sugar  as  juice.  Let  boll  a  few 
minutes  and  It  Is  ready  for  the  glasses. 
We  prefer  those  holding  about  two-thirds 
of  a  pint.  When  the  jelly  is  cold,  pour 
melted  parafflne  over  the  top  and  put  on 
the  tops.  We  make  jelly  of  all  the  extra 
juice  of  blackberries,  plums,  etc..  In  the 
same  way,  then  can  the  fruit 

DEWBERRY  JELLY. 
Xrs.  D.  J.,  Cream  Bidge,  N.  J.— Our 
favorite  Jelly  Is  made  from  the  wild 
running  blackberry  or  dewberry.  I  first 
pick  over  the  berries,  freeing  them  from 
all  stems  and  leaves.  After  washing 
them  carefully  I  put  them  on  to  cook  in 
an  enameled  kettle  with  just  enough 
water  to  prevent  sticking  to  the  kettle. 
When  they  have  cooked  up  so  that  they 
seem  very  juicj  I  strain  them  by  hang- 


ing in  a  jelly  bag  over  another  kettle 
to  drip  out  the  juice.  I  usually  let  them 
hang  over  night.  The  next  morning  I 
measure  the  juice,  adding  as  many  cupe 
of  sugar  as  I  have  of  juice  and  put  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  where  it  will  not 
cook  too  fast.  It  usually  takes  about  half 
an  hour  to  jell;  I  test  it  by  dropping  a 
few  drops  on  a  cold  saucer.  I  always 
use  the  ordinary  half-pint  jelly  glasses, 
as  they  seem  most  convenient,  covering 
first  with  waxed  paper  and  then  the  tin 
lid.  I  never  have  any  trouble  with  any 
of  my  jelly  molding,  and  I  make  apple, 
crab  apple,  quince,  grape  and  strawberry 
the  same  way. 


paper  over  top  ol!  glass  and  fasten  the 
folds  with  a  little  raw  egg  white  (al- 
bumen) applied  with  the  finger. - 

Made  in  this  way  your  jelly  will  keep 
for  years.  I  always  cut  out  the  circles 
of  paper  a  week  before  and  then  I  have 
them  ready  when  I  need  them.  My  jelly 
glasses  are  the  regulation  half-pint  size, 
and  1  use  the  saturated  paper  and  tin 
cover  for  all  jellies. 


GRAPE  JELLY. 

A.  B.  L.,  White  River  Junct.,  Vt. — 
Our  favorite  jelly  is  grape  jelly,  which, 
made  in  the  following  manner,  is  trans- 
lucent, of  exquisite  color  and  is  delicious 
to  the  palate:  Put  the  grapes  In  a  pre- 
serving kettle  and  set  it  on  the  range 
where  the  fruit  will  heat  gradually,  but 
be  in  no  danger  of  burning;  when  all  the 
juice  Is  extracted,  pour  the  contents  of 
the  kettle  Into  the  jelly  bag,  hang  it  over 
a  bowl  and  let  the  juice  drop  through. 
On  no  account  use  pressure.  It  may  be 
left  over  night  to  drip.  To  each  pint  of 
clear  juice  so  extracted  add  one  pound 
of  granulated  sugar.  Put  the  sugar  in 
the  oven  on  flat  dishes  and  let  it  dry  and 
become  thoroughly  hot.  Boil  the  grape 
juice  for  five  minutes  and  then  add  the 
hot  sugar.  Let  the  syrup  reach  the  boil- 
ing point  and  then  remove  immediately 
from  the  stove.  Pour  In  jelly  glasses 
that  hold  about  half  a  pint.  When  per- 
fectly cold  pour  melted  parafflne  over  the 


top.  Then  tie  over  the  top  of  each  turn- 
bier  a  paper  labeled  and  dated,  and  keen 
In  a  cool,  dry  and  dark  place. 

I  use  the  grapes  remaining  in  the 
jelly  bag  for  marmalade,  by  sifting  out 
the  seeds  and  skins  and  sweetening  to 
taste.  Or  they  may  be  pressed  and  a 
second  grade  of  jelly  made. 

ELDERBERRY  JELLY. 
Mrs.  N.  L.  A.,  Miassillon^  0. — Elder- 
berry jelly  seems  to  be  a  favorite  at  our 
house.  I  like  to  take  the  berries  when 
real  ripe,  stem,  wash  and  cook  thor- 
oughly  and  then  strain  through  i.  muslin 
bag  while  hot.  If  left  stand  until  cool 
they  do  not  strain  well.  Green  grapes 
or  crab  apples  are  the  nicest  to  put  with 
the  berries,  but  tart  apples  will  do.  I 
cook  and  strain  these  and  then  take  half 
and  half  of  each  and  add  as  much 
sugar,  by  measure,  as  juice.  The  jelly 
is  nicest  when  cooked  quickly  with  I'/j 
or  2  quarts  at  a  time.  I  try  It  by  putting 
a  little  In  a  saucer  and  setting  in  a  cool 
place,  and  when  it  drops  thick  from  the 
spoon,  while  still  warm,  I  remove  from 
the  fire,  put  In  tumblers  and  cover  with 
a  cloth  or  paper.  When  they  have  cooled 
enough  to  form  a  little  crust  over  the 
top,  pour  on  a  little  melted  parafflne,  let 
stand  until  cold,  put  on  lids  or  tie  paper 
over  the  tops  and  put  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  I  don't  buy  many  tumblers,  but 
use  any  vessel  that   I   don't  need  and 


APPLE  JELLY. 
Miss  J.  F.  S.,  TTniondale,  Pa.— We 
make  apple  jelly  as  follows:  Select  good 
sour  apples  which  are  not  quite  ripe; 
wash  and  cut  up,  skins,  cores  and  all. 
Place  in  a  granite  or  aluminum  kettle 
on  the  stove  and  let  cook  until  the  skins 
are  loose  but  not  until  pulpy.  If  the 
apples  are  cooked  too  long  the  jelly  wllf 
look  cloudy.  Strain  through  a  cloth 
bag,  place  on  the  stove  and  boil  for  20 
minutes.  Then  add  two-thirds  as  much 
sugar  as  juice.  Always  warm  the  sugar, 
so  the  boiling  will  not  stop.  Boil  20 
minutes  longer,  pour  in  glasses  and 
when  cool  pour  melted  parafflne  over  the 
top  and  place  covers  on.  We  use  jelly 
glasses  and  small  size  beef  glasses  for 
jelly  and  conserve. 

WILD  BLACK  RASPBERRY  JELLY. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  L.,  Arlington,  N.  Y.— I 
make  a  number  of  kinds  of  jelly  for  my 
family,  but  the  one  they  like  best  of 
all — and  never  seem  to  tire  of — is  jelly 
made  from  the  wild  black  raspberry, 
sometimes  called  "black  caps."  I  gather 
the  berries  before  they  are  very  ripe, 
wash,  drain  and  put  In  kettle  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  to  keep  from 
burning.  After  they  are  cooked  up  suffi- 
ciently— and  sometimes.  If  I  am  in  a 
hurry  I  mash  the  berries  while  cooking, 
with  a  wire  potato  masher — I  drain  In 
cheesecloth  bag. 

To  every  pint  of  juice  I  add  a  pint  of 
sugar  and  boll  until  a  tablespoonful  of 
juice,  when  let  slowly  fall  from  the  side 
■of  the  spoon,  will  form  two  drops  at  the 
last — then  It  is  done. 

The  jelly  glasses  are  then  well  steril- 
ized with  boiling  water,  the  jelly  poured 
In,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  I  cover 
with  paraffine. 

This  jelly  is  not  so*very  ttiff,  but  It 
keeps  Its  shape  fairly  well  and  has  a 
most  delicious  flavor.  I  like  the  half- 
pint  glasses  for  family  .use.  I  also  save 
all  the  glasses  In  which  peanut  butter, 
etc.,  come.  These  are  very  small  and 
•when  filled  with  the  different  jellies  a 
'half  dozen  glasses  make  a  nice  little 
Christmas  remembrance. 

BLACKBERRY  JELLY. 
L.  H.  B.,  Boylestown,  Pa. — ^The  jojly 
best  liked  by  my  family  Is  blackberry 
jelly,  and  I  am  giving  you  the  receipt 
that  I  use,  and  that  my  mother  has  used 
for  forty  years  with  success:  Boll  black, 
berries  until  soft,  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth, measure  and  boll  strained  juice  20 
minutes.  Meantime  heat  equal  quanti- 
ties (cnp  for  cup)  in  a  large  pan  In  the 
oven.  The  sugar  is  not  to  be  melted  or 
browned,  but  only  heated  through.  When 
the  juice  has  boiled  20  minutes,  add  to 
it  this  heated  sugar  and  boil  three  min- 
utes longer.  Then  put  It  Into  sterilized 
glasses  immediately.  Cover  with  circles 
of  paper  to  fit  the  top,  dipped  first  Into  a 
saucer  of  whiskey.  If  you  have  jelly 
^lass  covers,  use  those;  If  not,  then  after 
the  circle  of  paper  is  placed  on  the  jelly 
surface,  tie  a  piece  of  light  wrapping 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  as  well  at  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittinff  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAl^  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


^3dS^ 


8356 — Ladles'  walRt.  Cut  In  bIzps  36  to 
44  Inrhe*  bunt  measure.  The. waist  hna  a 
vest  and  lonj;  or  short  sleeves. 

8344 — Children's  dress.  Cut  hi  slice  4.  6, 
A  and  10  years.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may 
be   used. 

«»41 — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  14  to 
20  years.  The  dress  is  cut  In  one  piece  and 
has  Inrge  side  pockets  and  a  belt. 

HSas. — (Jlrls'  empire  coat.  Cut  In  sises  6 
to  14  years.  Front  of  coat  and  skirt  sections 
are  In  one. 

8840. — Ladlea'  bouse  dreaa.  Cut  in  aisea 
36  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dresa 
closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front  and  th« 
skirt  ia  cut  In  three  pieces. 


8SS7. — Ladies'  flcho.  Cnt  in  one  slae.  The 
pattern  con.sl8ts  of  a  flchu  and  two  atyi«'i' 
of  cuffs. 

8888. — Ladles'  aproo.  Cut  in  one  siz''- 
Linen,  gingham  or  percale  can  be  used  f<>r 
this  practicnl  apron. 

8383 Ladles'    skirt.      Cut    In    sizes   24    t  ) 

^2  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  m 
one  piece  and  nuty  be  made  with  or  wlthoiu 
the  fancy  belt. 

8880. — Girls'  dresa.  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  i  * 
years.  The  dreaa  closes  at  the  back  and  has  i 
stralrbt  gathered  aklrt.  cat  in  one  piece. 

8848. — Ladlea'    skirt.      Cut  in   sizes  24   t  > 
S2   Inches  waist   measuiv.     The   akJrf  la  cur 
la  four  gores  and  may  h«  made  with  or  with 
out  the  large  aide  pocketa  and  aaab. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  3  cents,  or  If  you  will  order  It  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DBPAJiTMKNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  PARMBK.  PHILADBLPHIA,  PA 


which  will  hold  jelly.  Here  are  a  few 
words  that  help  another  who  is  trying 
to  economize.  Last  fall  I  canned  a  lot 
of  berry  juice  because  sugar  was  so  high, 
and  through  the  winter  1  made  jelly  by 
sweetening  the  juice  and  thickening  it 
with  a  little  coru  starch 

Cold  Pack  Canning 

In  continuation  of  our  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  June  15th  issue,  we  want 
to  tell  the  methods  O.  H.  Benson,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  expert, 
uses  in  his  work.  Products  may  be  suc- 
cessfully canned  by  following  his  in- 
BtructlonB,  with  no  other  equipment  ex- 
cept what  is  already  in  hand  or  can 
easily  be  obtained.  A  thermometer,  par- 
ing and  coring  knives,  wiping  cloths,  a 
convenient  table  for  work,  plenty  of 
fresh,  clean  water  near  at  hand  and  a 
clock  for  checking  the  time  as  given  In 
the  receipts,  will  all  be  found  useful. 
Some  people  have  found  an  alarm  a 
great  help  by  setting  it  to  go  off  after  the 
required  time  has  elapsed,  so  that  they 
can  devote  all  their  attention  to  some- 
thing else  in  the  meantime.  No  special 
form  of  glass  jars  is  necessarv,  al- 
tliough  the  wide-mouth  ones  enable  the 
products  to  be  packed  neater.  If  tin  cans 
are  used  you  will  need  soldering  flux, 
lead,  salammoniac,  a  soft  brick,  cap- 
ping iron  and  tipping  steel. 

ROOT    AND   TUBER   VEGETABLES. 

For  such  vegetables  as  carrots,  pars- 
nips, beets,  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  etc., 
proceed  as  follows:  Grade  for  size,  color 
and  degree  of  ripeness.  Wash  thorough- 
ly. Use  vegetable  brush.  Scald  in  lK)il- 
Ing  hot  water  sufficiently  to  loosen  skin. 
Plunge  quickly  in  cold  water.  Scrape 
or  pare  to  remove  skin.  Pack  whole  or 
cut  in  sections  or  cubes,  as  required  by 
the  home  or  market  standard.  Add 
boiling  hot  water  and  one  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  to  the  quart.  Place  rubbers 
and  tops  in  position.  Partially  seal,  but 
not  tight.  (Cap  and  tip  tin  cans.)  Ster- 
ilize 90  minutes  in  hot-water  bath  out- 
fit; 75  minutes  in  water-seal  outfit;  60 
minutes  in  steam-pressure  outfit  under  5 
pounds  of  steam;  35  minutes  in  alumi- 
num pressure  cooker  under  20  pounds  of 
steam. 

Canning  Tomatoes. — Grade    for    size, 
ripeness  and  color.     Scald  in  hot  water 
enough  to  loosen  skins.     Plunge  quickly 
in  cold  water.    Remove.    Core  and  skin. 
Pack  whole.     Fill  container  with  whole 
tomatoes  only.     Add  one  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  to  each  quart.     Place  rubber 
and  cap  in  position.  Partially  seal,  but  not 
tight.     (Cap  and  tip  tin  cans.)     Sterilize 
22  minutes  in  hot-water  l>ath  outfit;   18 
minutes  in  water-seal  outfit;  15  minutes 
in  steam-pressure  outfit  under  5  poundk 
steam;  10  minutes  in  aluminum  pressure 
cooker  under  20  pounds  steam.    Remove 
Jars.    Tighten  covers.  Invert  to  cool  and 
test  joints.  Wrap  jars  In  paper  and  store. 
Canning    Sweet    CJorn    on    Cob. — Can 
corn    the    same    day    picked.      Remove 
husks,  silks  and  grade  for  size.    Blanch 
on  the  cob  in  boiling  water  5  to  15  min- 
utes. Plunge  quickly  in  cold  water.  Pack 
ears,  alternating  butts  and  tips,  in  half- 
gallon  glass  jars  or  gallon  tin  cans.  Pour 
over    boiling      hot    water    and    add    2 
level     teasponfuls     of     salt     to     each 
gallon.       Place    rubbers    and     tops    in 
position.        Seal      parUally      but      not 
tight.        (Cap      and      tip      tin      cans.) 
Sterilize    In    hot-water    bath    outfit   180 
minutes,    one    period;     90    minutes    in 
water-seal  outfit;   60  minutes  In  steam- 
pressure  outfit  under  5   pounds  steam; 
35  minutes  in  aluminum  pressure  cooker 
under  20  pounds  stecun.     Remove  jars. 
Tighten  covers.     Invert  to  cool  and  teet 
jointa     Wrap  glass  jars  with  paper  and 
store.     When  sweet  corn  Is  taken  from 
jar  or  tin  can  for  table  use,  remove  ears 
as  soon  as  jar  or  can  Is  opened.     Heat 
com,  slightly  buttered.  In  steamer.     Do 
not  allow  ears  to  stand  in  water  or  to 
be  boiled  in  water  the  second  time. 

Cakning  Sweet  Corn  Cut  from  Cob.— 
Can  the  same  day  as  picked.  Remove 
husks  and  silks.  Blanch  on  the  cob  in 
boiling  hot  water  5  to  15  minutes. 
Plunge  quickly  In  cold  water.  Cut  the 
corn  from  the  cob  with  a  thin,  sharp- 
bladed  knife.  Pack  corn  in  jar  tightly 
until  full-  Add  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  each  quart  and  sufficient  hot  water 
to  fill.  Place  rubber  and  top  In  position; 
seal  partially,  but  not  tight.  (Cap  and 
tip  tin  cans.i  Sterilize  180  minutes  in 
hot-water  bath  outfit:  90  minutes  in 
water-seal  outfit;  60  minutes  In  steam- 
pressure  outfit  under  6  pounds  of  steam ; 
35  minutes  in  aluminum  pressure  cooker 
under  20  pounds  of  steam.  Remove  jars. 
Tighten  covers.  Invert  tocool  and  test 
Joints.     Wrap  with  paper  and  store. 


LIMA    beans,    STRING.  BEANS,    PEAS, 
OKRA,   ETC. 

These  should  be  canned  same  day  as 
picked.  Cull,  string  and  grade.  Blanch 
in  boiling  hot  water  for  2  to  5  minutes. 
Remove  and  plunge  quickly  In  cold 
water.  Pack  in  container  until  full.  Add 
boiling  hot  water  to  fill  crevices.  Add 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
quart.  Place  rubbers  and  tops  in  posi- 
tion. Partially  seal,  but  not  tight.  (Cap 
and  tip  tin  cans.)  Sterilize  in  hot  water 
bath  outfit  one  period  of  120  minutes; 
90  minutes  in  water-seal  outfit;  60  min- 
utes in  steam  pressure  outfit  under  5 
pounds  steam;  40  minutes  in  aluminum 
pressure  cooker  under  20  pounds  of 
steam.  Remove  jars.  Tighten  covers  and 
invert  to  cool.  Wrap  jars  in  paper  and 
store. 

PUMPKIN   AND   SQUASH. 

For  Pie  Filling. — Cut  up  into  con- 
venient sections.  Co»e  and  remove  skins. 
Cook  for  30  minutes  to  reduce  to  pulp. 
Pack  in  glass  jars  or  tin  cans.  Add  1 
cup  of  sugar  and  1  teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
each  quart  of  pulp.  Place  rubber  and 
top  in  position.  Partially  seal,  but  not 
tight.  Sterilize  60  minutes  in  hot-water 
bath  outfit;  50  minutes  in  water-seal  out- 
fit; 40  minutes  in  steam-pressure  outfit 
under  5  pounds  of  steam;  30  minutes  In 
aluminum  pressure  cooker  under  20 
pounds  of  steam.  Remove.  Tighten 
covers.  Invert  to  cool  and  test  joints. 
Wrap  in  paper  and  store. 

vegetable  okee.ns. 

Vegetable  greens,  both  wild  and  culti- 
vated, cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts  and 
cauliflower  can  all  be  canned  by  practi- 
cally the  same  method.  The  slight  vai  ia- 
tion  in  amount  of  time  required  for 
blanching,  seasonirvg,  etc.,  will  have  to 
be  learned  by  experience.  The  following 
receipt  will  be  found  satisfactory:  Pre- 
pare and  can  the  day  picked.  Sort  and 
clean.  Blanch  in  a  vessel  with  a  little 
water  under  false  bottom  or  in  a  regular 
steamer,  15  to  20  minutes.  Remove. 
Plunge  quickly  into  cold  water.  Cut  in 
convenient  lengths.  Pack  tight  in  j  r 
or  container  and  season  to  taste;  add  a 
little  chipped  beef,  olive  oil,  etc.  Add 
hot  water  to  fill  crevices,  and  a  level  tear 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart.  If  using 
glass  jars  place  rubber  and  top  In  posi- 
tion, partially  seal;  if  using  tin  cans, 
cap  and  tip  completely.  Sterilize  90 
minutes  in  hot-water  bath  outfit;  60  min- 
utes in  water-seal;  50  minutes  in  steam- 
pressure  outfit  under  5  pounds  of  steam; 
25  minutes  in  aluminum  pressure-cooker 
outfit  at  15  pounds  of  steam.  Remove 
from  canner.  Tighten  covers.  Invert  to 
cool  and  test  joints.  Wrap  in  paper  to 
prevent   bleaching,  and   store. 


the  efficient  use  of  animals  for  convert- 
ing raw  materials  into  finished  products 
is  being  seriously  considered  and  this 
volume  treats  the  subject  fully. 

The  HKKKiiiNii  or  An'IM.\ls.  by  F.  H.  Mum- 
ford.  iH'an  of  th»>  Ml»sourl  i'olU-jfe  «>f  AktI- 
ciilturp.  (.'S<)4  pnfces.  illustrated.  The  >la«'- 
millaD  Co.,   Nfw   York,  |1.75  oetj 

This  is  one  of  the  recent  additions  to 
the  Rural  Textbook  Series,  of  which  Dr. 
L.  H.  Bailey  Is  editor.  For  the  student 
of  animal  husbandry  and  to  the  practi- 
cal breeder  of  animals  this  book  has  a 
wealth  of  valuable  Information.  Its 
teachings  can  be^  applied  in  the  every- 
day work  of  a  stock  farm  although  some 
of  them  are  problems  which  have  existed 
since  animal  life  started, 

PttiNCiPLKS  OF  Feeding  Farm  Animalm.  by 
Slepter  liuJl.  (.197  panes,  illustrated.  The 
Macmlllan  Co..   New  York,   |1.7.'>  net.) 

In  these  days  of  high  priced  feed  it  Is 
especially  needful  that  the  feeder  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  Btientlflc  principles 
underlying  the  art  of  stock  feeding.  This 
book  presents  this  Information  in  such  a 
way  that  It  is  clearly  understood  and 
useful  to  the  farmer,  or  can  be  used  as 
a  textbook.  For  the  Inexperienced  feed- 
er the  author  presents  definite  rules  for 
the  feeding  of  different  classes  of  live 
stock. 


The  Pot.vto.  bv  Artliur  W.  <:il»iort.  of  the 
New  York  State  i'ollege  of  Agriculture  H'or- 
nelh.  The  Rural  S«len«e  Seitef*.  i  The  Ma<'- 
inlllan  Co..  New  York.  :»1.1  paRos.  ll  lust  rat  rd. 
$1.50  net. » 

This  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
growing,  breeding  and  marketing  of 
potatoes.  Special  chapters  on  diseases 
and  field  methods  have  been  written  by 
Mortimer  F.  Barrus.  of  Cornell,  and 
Daniel  Dean,  respectively.  This  book  has 
been  written  especially  for  the  practical 
farmer  who  wants  concise  Information, 
and  It  should  prove  valuable  to  any 
grower  of  potatoes. 


THE  COLT 

CARBIDE  LIGHTING  AND 
COOKING  PLANT 

Has  won  the  endorsement   of 
25,000  users 

From  these  users  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  testifying  that  the 
••Colt"  furnishes  brilliant  light  for  hotias 
and  barns  and  fuel  for  the  kitchen  ranfe 
at  a  LOWER  COST  than  other  light 
plants  furnish  light  alone. 

These  letters  one  and  all  tell  of  the 
economy  and  satisfaction  of  this  dout>l« 
service,  and  of  the  permanency  and 
reliability  of  the  plant. 

Read  for  yourself  thia  typical  qiaota- 
tion  from  letter  175. 

Clinton.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2«.  1915. 

"The  lightinc  plant  I  bousht  of  you  alouMt  two 
years  ago  h*8  proven  entirely  aatisfactory,  and  1 
consider  the  cost  of  the  plant  well  inverted — far 
superior  to  the  lanterns  and  lamps  which  anyone  U 
likely  to  have  to  throw  out  at  any  moment.  I 
would  not  b«  without  it  in  my  dairy  bam  and  it  Is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me.  The  cost  of  operation  Is 
small,  and  the  care  of  the  machine  very  simple. 
The  machine  acts  almost  human."  _ 

THOMAS  E.  HART. 

Don't  choose  a  Lighting  Plant  until 
you  have  investigated  the  Colt  two-in-one 
service.     Write  for  complete  infonnation. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 
42ncl  St.  Bldg.  New  York  Cltr 


in  l)av«  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  \N  nsher  lake*  yon 
awav  from  washboard  druds- 
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Other  People's  business 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
<By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHERE  ANGELS   FEAB  TO  TREAD. 

The  morning  following  the  heterogene* 
ous  accession  to  the  Dale  family,  Joel 
did  not  leave  his  bed.  Whether  his  dis- 
ability was  in  part  or  altogether  due  to 
a  desire  to  open  his  sister's  eyes  to  the 
result  of  her  lack  of  consideration,  Joel 
himself  could  not  have  told,  the  correct 
interpretation  of  one's  own  motives  be- 
ing the  most  complex  of  the  sciences. 
It  really  seemed  to  him  that  he  felt  very 
ill  and  he  found  a  somber  satisfaction  in 
reflecting  that  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
Persis  would  realize  her  appalling  selflsh- 
ness.  "  'Twon't  come  much  short  of 
murder,"  he  thought  with  gloomy  relish. 
Joel's  periods  of  Invalidism  had  been 
too  frequent  and  prolonged  for  this 
sporadic  attack  to  upset  the  peaceful  or- 
der of  the  household.  Persis  attended  to 
his  needs  with  her  usual  matter-of-fact 
kindness,  though  he  suspected  that  her 
thoughts  were  with,  the  new  claimants 
on  her  interest  and  found  therein  fresh 
fuel  for  his  grievance.  Later  when  he 
called  his  sister  in  the  feeble  voice  of 
the  moribund  and  learned  from  Mary 
that  she  had  gone  out  to  enter  the  older 
children  in  school,  he  felt  himself  a 
much  injured  man.  But  this  melancholy 
satisfaction  was  brief,  for  Persis  was 
back  In  half  an  hour,  looking  in  at  his 
door  to  ask  cheerfully  if  there  was  any- 
thing he  wanted.  "Nothing  I'm  likely  to 
get,"  replied  Joel  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall. 

ITien,  too,  the  house  was  quiet.  Occa- 
sionally the  baby's  fretful  voice  reached 
his  ears,  or  Celia's  bubbling,  irrepressi- 
ble laughter;  but  the  tumult  on  which 
he  had  counted  confidently  as  a  factor 
in  his  discomfort  was  lacking.  At  noon, 
indeed,  the  older  children  came  in  with 
a  shout,  brimful  of  communications  too 
important  to  wait,  so  that  the  three  all 
talked  at  once,  each  voice  upraised  in  a 
laudable  endeavor  to  drown  out  the  oth- 
er two.  But  Just  as  Joel  was  telling 
himself  that  it  was  intolerable,  enough 
to  drive  a  man  out  of  his  seven  senses, 
the  announcement  of  dinner  produced 
an  agreeable  lull  In  the  uproar.  And 
wheii  the  baby  was  taken  up-stairs  for 
its  nap  and  Cella  cautioned  to  discretion. 
the  quiet  became  even  more  profound. 
Joel  found  it  necessary  to  prod  his  sense 
of  grievance  to  keep  It  In  action. 

He  had  been  awake  much  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  brooding  upon  his  wrongs, 
and  weariness  at  length  asserted  itself 
and  he  fell  asleep.  He  woke  with  a 
thrilled  consciousness  of  a  light  touch 
on  his  forehead  and  for  a  moment  he 
thought  himself  a  child  again,  with  his 
mother  bending  over  him.  Demonstra- 
tiveness  had  never  been  a  Dale  char- 
acteristic. Indeed  the  traditions  of  the 
community  discouraged  manifestations 
of  afCection  as  an  indication  of  weakness, 
but  few  mothers  as  they  stand  beside 
their  sleeping  children  can  resist  the 
sweet  temptation  to  kiss  the  little  un- 
conscious faces.  And  Joel  Dale,  premar 
turely  aged,  selfish  and  embittered,  woke 
nearer  his  childish  self,  and  nearer 
Heaven,  than  he  had  been  in  many  a 
year. 

For  a  moment  he  lay  bewildered,  then 
opened  an  eye.  An  elfin  voice  beside 
him  commented  on  the  fact.  "Half  of 
you's  awake  and  half  asleep.  Ain't  that 
funny?" 

Joel's  two  eyes  came  into  action  long 
enough  to  perceive  Cella,  sitting  in  a 
chair  drawn  close  to  the  bed.  Her  sturdy 
legs  were  crossed,  her  hands  folded.  She 
looked  dangerously  demure. 

"I  gave  you  a  kiss  when  you  waa 
asleep,  a  pink  one.  Do  you  like  pink 
kisses?" 

"Pink?"  he  repeated,  too  startled  by 
the  choice  of  adjectives  to  realize  how 
long  It  had  been  since  any  one  had 
kissed  him. 

"Aunt  Persis  let  me  have  some  Jelly," 
Cella  explained.  "I  like  to  lick  my  lips 
off,  but  I  didn't  so  I  could  give  you  a 
nice  pink  kiss." 

He  put  one  hand  hastily  to  his  fore- 
head, thereby  verifying  his  worst  sus- 
picions. It  was  sticky.  Joel  groaned. 
"Want  me  to  'poor*  you?"  the  fairy 
Tolce  Inquired  with  an  accent  Indicating 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  A  small  hand 
moTed  over  bis  unshaven  cheek.  "Poor 
Uncle   Joel!      Poor   Unde  Joel,"   cooed 


(Copyrifht  1918.  The  Bobb«-K«rUl  Company) 

Cella  She  interrupted  her  efforts  to 
ask  with  interest,  "Do  you  like  your  skin 
all  prickles?  Mine  ain't  that  way,"  and 
proved  her  statement  by  laying  a  cheek 
like  a  rose  leaf  against  his.  Joel  shrank 
away  gasping. 

"Want  me  to  tell  you  a  story?"  Cella 
did  not  wait  for  Joel's  assent.  The  min- 
istering hand  nestled  against  his  cheek; 
she  drew  a  long  breath  and  began. 

"Once  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  there 
was  a  giant  lived  up  by  my  house.  And 
he  was  an  awful  wicked  giant,  and  he 
used  to  bite  people's  heads  off.  And  he 
wanted  to  fight  everybody,  and  every- 
body was  scared  'cept  Just  me."  She 
paused,  overcome  by  the  contemplation 
of  her  own  heroism.  "Wasn't  that  funny? 
Everybody  was  'fraid  'cept  a  teenty 
weenty  girl." 

Joel  lay  staring  at  his  entertainer,  his 
expression  suggestive  of  such  excite- 
ment, not  to  say  horror,  that  the  narra* 
tor  apparently  found  it  inspiring. 

"And  the  old  giant  kept  a-tolklng  and 
a-talklng  and  a-bitlng  and  arbltlng.  And 
one  day  I  took  my  bow'n  arrow — No." 
she  corrected  herself  sternly,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  refuses  to  deviate  ever 
so  slightly  from  the  strict  facts.  "I  took 
my  sling  and  some  stones  I  found  in  the 
brook—" 

Joel  suddenly  realized  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  mentor  of  youth.  Look  here! 
Look  here!  I  can't  have  such  talk. 
You're  making  that  up  out  of  your  own 
head.  You  never  lived  near  a  giant,  and 
I  don't  believe  you  ever  had  a  sling." 

"Oh.  yes,  I  had  a  sling,  Uncle  Joel, 
and  once  I  shooted  a  bear  with  it — and 
a  Indian." 

"I  guess  you  haven't  been  very  well 
brought  up,"  rebuked  Joel,  who  like 
most  people  of  his  type  was  quite  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  gambols  of 
the  creative  Imagination  and  deliberate 
falsifying.  "Don't  you  know  where  little 
girls  go  when  they  tell  lies?" 

"I  knew  a  little  girl  once  who  tellod 
lies,"  admitted  Cella,  her  shocked  ac- 
cents Indicating  her  full  appreciation  of 
the  reprehensible  character  of  the  prac- 
tice. "And  she  went  to  the  circus.  Her 
uncle  took  her." 

From  under  the  bed  clothing  came  a 
peculiar  rasping  sound  like  the  grating 
of  a  rusty  key  In  a  lock  long  unused. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Cella  Jumped, 
though  she  was  considerably  less  star- 
tled than  Joel  himself.  He  had  laughed, 
and  more  appalling  still,  had  laughed  at 
unmistakable  evidences  of  natural  de- 
pravity which  by  good  rights  should 
have  awakened  in  him  emotions  of  ab- 
horrence. 

"It  would  be  pretty  serious  for  me  to 
backslide  now,  considering  the  state  of 
my  health,"  reflected  Joel.  He  attempted 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  that  indis- 
croet  laugh  by  a  blood-curdling  groan, 
and  this  demonstration  caused  Cella  to 
1  xpeat  her  calming  ministrations,smooth- 
Ing  bis  rough  cheek  with  velvety  hands, 
and  Inadvertently  poking  one  plump 
forefinger  Into  his  eye.  Joel  blinked.  He 
could  easily  have  ordered  her  from  the 
room,  but  he  did  not  exercise  this  pre- 
rogative. He  was  vaguely  conscious  of 
an  unwarranted  satisfaction  in  the  near- 
ness of  this  pixy.  Her  preference  for 
his  society  flattered  his  vanity.  He  ob- 
served her  guardedly  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye.  Undoubtedly  she  was  a  very 
naughty  little  girl  who  told  wrong 
stories  a..d  was  painfully  lacking  in 
reverence.  But  at  the  same  time —  Joel 
chuckled  again,  his  vocal  chords  respond- 
ing uncertainly  to  the  unfamiliar 
prompting — at  the  same  time  she  was 
cute. 

At  the  supper  table  the  evening  before 
for  all  his  gloomy  abstraction,  Joel  had 
noticed  Betty's  engaging  prettiness  and 
had  thought  apropos  of  Cella,  "Persis 
never  picked  that  young  one  out  for  her 
looks."  Now  through  half  closed  eyes 
he  studied  the  small  nlquant  fac3  and 
found  his  opinion  altered.  Cella  was  not 
pretty.  Her  straight  black  hair,  Just 
long  enough  to  be  continually  in  her 
eyes,  was  pushed  back  for  the  moment 
so  as  to  stand  almost  erect  like  a  crest. 
Her  small  nose  had  an  enga^ng  sky- 
ward tilt.  She  was  dark  and  Inclined 
to  sallowness.  But  the  twinkling  black 
eyes  under  the  level  brows  would  have 
redeemed  a  far  plainer  face.  Had  Joel 
been  of  a  poetic  temperament  he  would 


have  compared  Betty  to  a  pitik  rose  bud, 
and  Cella  to  a  velvety  pansy,  saucy  and 
bewitching. 

Mary,  coming  up  the  stairs  with  a 
bowl  of  broth,  stood  in  the  doorway  pet- 
rifled.  Under  her  spatter  of  freckles, 
her  comely  face  was  pale 

"Miss  Dale  thought — "  She  seemed 
unable  to  proceed  and  stood  swallowing. 
Cella  straightened  herself  with  a  Jerk. 

"Oh,  goody!  We'll  play  tea-party. 
Uncle  Joel.  No,  we'll  play  mother. 
You're  my  sick  little  boy.  Uncle  Joel,  and 
I'll  feed  you.    Give  that  to  me,  Mary." 

Like  a  person  hypnotized  Mary  ad- 
vanced and  delivered  the  steaming  broth 
into  Celia's  extended  hands.  Setting  the 
bowl  flrmly  on  one  knee,  Cella  ladled  out 
a  generous  spoonful. 

"Open  your  mouth,  darling,  and  swal- 
low this  nice  broth.  It'll  make  mamma's 
little  boy  a  big  strong  man." 

The  soup  spoon  journeying  In  Joel's 
direction  tilted  dangerously.  Half  the 
contents  splashed  upon  his  cheek  and 
ran  in  a  greasy  dribble  down  his  neck. 
The  remainder  distributed  itself  impar- 
tially in  the  vicinity  of  his  mouth,  a  few 
tantalizing  drops  finding  their  way  be- 
tween his  parted  lips. 

"Land  alive! "  Mary  made  a  horrified 
forward  rush.  "You're  a-drowning  Mr. 
Dale.  And  look  at  you,  wasting  that 
nice  soup,  too.' 

Joel  frowned  and  Mary  drew  back 
abashed,  quailing  before  his  disapprov- 
ing glance. 

"I  guess  if  I  was  being  drowned  I'd 
have  the  sense  to  mention  it.  And  no- 
body's going  to  the  poorhouse  because  a 
little  soup  gets  spilled.  Some  of  tho  pro- 
fessions are  pretty  crowded,  Mary,  but 
there's  one  where  there's  room  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom,  too,  and  that's 
the  one  of  minding  your  own  business." 

Poor  Mary  blushed  till  her  proximity 
to  things  Inflammable  would  have  awak- 
ened justifiable  fears  of  a  conflagration. 
Joel  gave  his  attention  to  his  self- 
appointed  nurse.  "Steady  now!  Better 
take  a  little  less  to  start  with.  That's 
right.     Now  steer  her  straight." 

The  second  spoonful  reached  Its  desti- 
nation without  serious  accident.  Cella 
watched  her  patient  as  he  swallowed 
and  forgot  the  role  she  had  assigned 
herself 

"Is  it  good.  Uncle  Joel?" 

"Uhuh!  Pretty  fair."  Joel  lelt  for  his 
handkerchief  and  wiped  the  moist  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth. 

"I'm  going  to  taste  It"  Cella  tilted 
the  spoon  to  her  own  lips  and  sipped 
with  appreciation.  "Uncle  Joel,"  she 
said  thoughtfully,  "If  you're  afraid  this'll 
spoil  your  appetite  for  supper,  I'll  eat  it." 

Again  Joel  chuckled.  This  made  the 
third  tim^ln  quick  succession,  and  prac- 
tice was  giving  him  surprising  facility. 
But  unwarned  by  past  experience,  Mary 
put  in  her  word.  "Poor  Mr.  Dale  hasn't 
eaten  scarcely  a  mouthful  today,  and 
here  you've  had  bread  and  jelly  since 
dinner." 

Joel's  unaccustomed  smile  was  at  once 
obscured.  "Mary,  a  considerable  spell 
back  a  wise  man  said,  'Every  fool  will 
be  meddling.'  If  you  aren't  familiar 
with  the  author,  Mary,  it  would  pay 
you  to  read  him."  Again  he  gave  his 
attention  to  Cella.  "We'll  share  this 
turn  and  turn  about,"  he*  compromised. 
"First  you  have  a  spoonful  and  then 
me"  ^ 

Mary  withdrew  unheeded.  Though 
tremendously  In  awe  of  the  Impecunious 
and  futile  Joel.  Mary  felt  no  sense  of 
diflSdence  where  the  efl!lcient  Persis  was 
concerned,  and  at  once  went  to  flnd  her. 
But  Persis,  who  sat  In  one  of  her  new 
bay  windows,  the  baby  on  her  knee,  was 
entertaining  Mrs.  West,  while  her  be- 
nlgnantly  maternal  eyes  watched  three 
children  playing  outside. 

"I  declare  you  could  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  feather,  Persis,  when  I 
heard  it,"  Mrs.  West  declared,  her  portli- 
ness rendering  the  figure  of  speech  ex- 
tremely impressive.  "I  wouldn't  have 
thought  queer  of  one  or  even  two,  but  a 
whole   family." 

"A  family's  what  I've  always  wanted," 
Persis  returned  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
a  woman  whose  life-long  dream  has 
come  true.  "And  if  I  could  have  found 
enough  of  the  sort  I  was  after,  I'm  not 
sure  I'd  have  stopped  short  of  a  round 
dozen." 

"It's  a  responsibility,"  sighed  Mrs. 
West.  "They're  kind  of  like  playthings 
to  you  now.    You'll  feel  it  later." 

Persis  looked  at  her  with  kind  eyes. 
"I  haven't  added  any  new  responsibility 
in  taking  these  .children.  Mis'  West.  It 
was  there  Just  as  soon  as  the  money  and 
leisure  came  to  me,  and  I've  made  a 
start  toward  meeting  It,  that's  all.      We 


BADSIUGEinaBOODSILO 

Is  caused  by  the  alio  filler  macerating  the  corn 
instead  of  CinTING  it,  thereby  creating  air 
pockets  and  preventing  proper  setUing.  To  be 
assured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  fill  your  sTb  with  a 
ROS^CNSILAGE  CUTTER 
IVVFOO    aad  SILO  FILLER 

Furnished  for  Individual  or  com- 
pany requirements. 

No.  30-4  to  6  H.P.  Gasoline 
No.  40-6  to  8  H.P.       " 
No.80--8tolOH.P.     " 
No.  60-12  to  15  H.P.    " 
Conservative  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  per  horsepower    at  LOW 
SPEED.  No  Silo  too  high  for  the 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Heckman.  Sal- 
ona.  Pa.  says:-  "Will  your  Cylin- 
der type  machine  fill  a  108  ft.  Silo 
as  easily  as  your  No.  60T  Your 
No.  60  has  the  windiest  blower  I 
ever  saw." 

Exclusive  features  that  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  ROSS  fully 

explained  In  Catalnf.  The  USERS  of 
ROSS  Silo  Fillcn  for  the  past  67  yean 
«re  oar  reference*.  Our  Catalog  is  of 
great  anlatance  In  aelectlnt  ■  Silo 
Filter  and  Enailage Cutter.  Investigate 
the  ROSS  before  you  buy  elaawhere  and 
Bvold  regret*  thereafter.  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.    Manufactured  by 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 
~    :  190  Spriagfidd.  OUo 
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and  you  work  the  horse  tame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remore  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delirered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book4Mfre«.  ABSORBINE,  JR.. 
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PHIL.ADEUPHIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

0|>enlD(  roofa  for  a  ftill  alio.  Wood 
Tanica  and  steel  Towern.  Write  for 
special    prices   and    delivery    Now. 

lAoaila<(e  e.  p.  8CHLICHTER  CO.. 
I  Trucks     10  8.  18th  8(..  PhUa..  Pa. 


N  SILO  FAME! 


Continuous    Open    Door    Front. 

I'ermanent  steel  ladder  attached 

Siaa  8  X  20  M4.10 

"  IDs  24       .  121.05 

**  12  X  2«  186.00 

Other  Bizee  In  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Boa  13.  HUDSON  FAiXS.  N.Y. 


don't  make  our  reeponsibilltles;  we  JuBt 
wake  up  to  'em." 

"I  must  say  you  take  to  it  like  a  duck 
t^  water,"  acknowledged  Mrs.  West  in 
conciliatory  accents.  "Some  women  are 
just  as  unhandy  with  a  baby  as  a  man. 
Sophla  Warren's  one.  Once  or  twice  I've 
seen  her  holding  that  Newell  baby  that 
lives  next  door,  and  she  looked  as  Bti5 
and  scared  as  if  she  was  setting  for  her 
photograph." 

She  leaned  forward  to  watch  the  frolic- 
gome  children  from  the  window. 
"They're  real  nice  looking,  Persis,  I  will 
Bay  that.  One,  two,  three  and  the  baby's 
four.    Somebody  said  five." 

With  a  start  Persks  recalled  the  sus-. 
plcious  peace  which  for  some  time  past 
had  pervaded  the  establishment.  "There's 
another,"  she  said,  "too  little  for  school. 
Mary!  Mary,  do  you.  know  where 
Cella  is?" 

Mary  approached.    Her  consciousness 
of  being  a  bearer  of  Important  tidings 
communicated  itself  In  some  indefinable, 
fashion  to  the  other  women.  They  looked 
up,  alert  on  the  instant. 

"Celia's  setting  up  In  Mr.  Joel's  room." 
Mary  gave  her  great  news  dellberat^y 
as  if  to  enjoy  the  full  fiavor. 

Persis  started  to  her  feet  Mrs.  West 
raised  her  hands  with  an  eloquent  ges- 
ture. 

"Has  he  got  one  of  his  bad  spells?" 
she  demanded.  "And  that  child  in  his 
room.    Well,  fools  rush—" 


"She's  playing  he's  her  little  boy,"  ex- 
plained Mary,  making  the  most  of  the 
sensation  of  being  an  actor  in  a  real 
drajna.  "She  fed  him  his  soup  and 
slopped  him,  but  he  took  me  up  sharp 
when  I  tried  to  stop  her.  He  acts  as  if 
she's  got  him  clean  bewitched." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  West,  as  Per- 
sis looked  at  her  dumbly.  "I  never  ex- 
pected to  live  to  see  that  Scripture  fuU 
filled.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  lying 
down  together  and  a  weaned  child  in  a 
cockatrice's  den." 

"Are  you  sure  he  wasn't  angry?"  asked 
Persis,  still  a  little  pale  and  doubtful. 

Mary  bridled. 

"Go  and  see  for  yourself.  Miss  Dale, 
If  you  don't  believe  me.  When  I  tried 
to  stop  her  eating  a  good  half  of  that 
broth,  and  chicken  as  high  as  'tis,  he 
the  same  as  called  me  a  fool  for  med- 
dling. But  you'd  better  go  up-stairs. 
You  won't  be  satisfied,  till  you've  heard 
for  yourself.' 

In  that  Mary  spoke  truly.  Her  story 
was  too  incredible  to  be  ac^pted  with- 
out Investigation.  Persis'  incredulity  did 
not  desert  her  till  half  way  up  the  stairs 
she  was  met  by  a  child's  voice,  fond  and 
confident. 

"Uncle  Joel,  ain't  God  cruel  to  make 
some  dogs  without  tails?" 

And  then  as  her  brother's  unfamiliar 
laugh  reached   her  ears,  Persis  turned 
and  went  softly  down  the  stairs. 
{Continued  next  issue.) 


Where  oats  is  a  major  farm  crop  and    opi  fr«»  (3||.||^G    WINDMILL 


only  enough  corn  is  produced  for  silos, 
oats  may  he  used  alone  as  a  grain  feed. 
A  horse  at  farm  work  requires  from 
1V4  to  IVj  pounds  of  grain  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  daily.  Feed  grain 
sufficient  to  keep  the  horse  In  good  work- 
ing condition.  Hay  may  be  limited  to 
the  standard  of  a  pound  of  hay  to  100 
pounds  live  weight  dally.  Reduce  the 
grain  one-half  on  days  when  the  horse 
is  idle,  to  avoid  azoturia. 
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Horses  are  Indispensable  in  War 

COLONEL  HENRY  J.  REILLY 

The  foUouing  timely  article  ttxi*  written  by  a  regular  army  officer,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  battle  fields  of  France,  and  it  has  been  sent  to  the  agri- 
cultural press  by  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the  Percheron  Society 
of  America. 


The  Karakul  sheep  breeders  have  re- 
cently organized  their  interests  under 
the  name  of  the  American  Fur  Sheep 
Registry.  These  sheep  are  the  producers 
of  Persian  lamb  fur  and  it  is  hoped  by 
their  supporters  to  popularize  them  in 
America  so  as  to  save  some  of  the  |14,- 
000,000  which  Is  spent  annually  by  our 
furriers  Importing  these  furs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  helped  In  establish- 
ing this  breed  and  it  is  said  that  the 
production  of  Persian  lamb  fur  is  now 
an  assured  success  in  this  country. 
Sheep  have  been  imported  from  Bokhara 
and  Persia  for  the  foundation  stock. 
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What  We  Are  Asked 


There  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  Increasing 
opinion  that  the  day  of  the  horse  in  war 
has  passed.     The  nearly  three  years  of 
warfare  In  Europe  has  shown  this  to  be 
an  entirely  erroneous  Idea.    On  the  east- 
ern or  Russian-Roumanian  front  where 
there  are  few  good  roads,  in  other  words 
where  the  road  conditions  are  somewhat 
Einillar  to  those  which  ordinarily  obtain 
in  the  United  States,  the  horse  has  not 
only  held  his  own  for  the  mounted  ser- 
vices, such  as  cavalry  and  artillery,  but 
also   for   supply   purposes.     Again   and 
again  the  armies  operating  on  this  front 
have  found  the  arrival  of  supplies  and 
ammunition  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
horse  transport.     Even  on  the  western 
front  where  the  road  system  is  probably 
the  best  in  the  world,  mechanical  trac- 
tion has  not  been  able  to  displace  the 
horse.    In  general,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  line  between  mechanical  and  horse 
traction  on  a  battlefield  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  enemies'  artillery  fire  when 
Jny  heavy  action  Is  going  on.    The  horse 
is  used  on  the  battlefield  and  the  me- 
chanical traction  in  rear  of  it.    Of  course 
during    calm    periods,   mechanical    trac- 
tion is  used  along  the  rear  part  of  the 
l^attlefield.  There  are  various  reasons  fo 
this  division.    Probably  the  main  one  is 
that  batteries  frequently  must  bo  placed 
and  supplied  in  positions  some  distance 
from  a  road.  Often  the  country  to  be  tra- 
Aeraed  Is  so  rough  that  a  tractor  cannot 
ret  over  it.    If  the  army  is  operating  on 
<  onquered  ground,  this  ground  generally 
iy  so  cut  up  with  old  trenches  and  shell 
l.oles  that  horse  traction  and  only  horse 
traction  Is  practicable.     Frequently  the 
nud  Is  so  deep  that  mechanical  traction 
)  i  helpless.    In  many  cases  the  situation 
H  such  that  no  wheeled  carriages  of  any 
kind  can  move.    In  such  cases  pack  anl- 
nials  have  to  bo  used. 

So  well  are  these  conditions  recog- 
nized that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
weights  of  heavy  artillery  material  and 
the  slowness  and  difficulty  of  moving 
them  by  horse  traction,  it  is  considered 
that  only  half  the  heavy  batteries  should 
have  mechanical  traction.  The  remain- 
der are  horsed  and  thus  the  means  Is  al- 
ways available  to  move  the  batteries  no 
"  -ttcr  what  f^e  difficulties. .  Therefore, 


in  general  it  may  be  said  that  an  army 
must  still  have  animals  for  all  its  cav- 
alry, the  usefulness  of  which  is  far  from 
disappearing;  It  must  have  horses  for 
all  its  light  field  artillery,  half  its  heavy 
field  artillery,  and  all  its  regimental  and 
divisional  supply  trains.  Incidentally 
every  regiment  of  infantry  must  have 
several  hundred  horses  and  mules.  The 
more  the  question  Is  examined,  the  more 
two  facts  stand  out.  The  first  is  that 
certain  work  In  modern  warfare  can 
only  be  done  by  horses.  The  second  Is 
that  the  number  of  horses  needed  for 
armies  which  are  counted  by  the  mil- 
lions, must  be  counted  by  the  hundred 
thousands. 


A  Defective  I  dder — R.  W.  M  .  Ponnsvl 
vaniu.  iiHks  ur  :  "1  have  a  row  with  one  falfw 
teat  wblch  (lopR  not  give  mlik.  onlv  little 
lumps.  I«  thnre  n  wav  to  tiven-ome  that  and 
make  all  the  teat«  w«»rk  V  Don't  a  cow  with 
three  teats  Rive  as  mii<-h  milk  as  one  with  four 
teats  V  I  low  much  does  that  hurt  the  value  . 
of  the  cow  V" 

The  proper  treatment  for  a  cow  that 
seems  to  have  udder  trouble  Is  to  bathe 
the  udder  with  hot  water.  After  this, 
bathe  It  with  spirits  of  camphor  and 
paint  it  with  tincture  of  iodine.  It  may 
be  that  the  quarter  of  the  udder  is  so 
badly  infected  that  It  can  not  be  saved. 

A  cow  with  three  teats  does  not  give 
quite  as  much  milk  as  one  with  a  goml 


Joint  Sheep  Sale 

1200  resiatered  Shropahlre.  Ilampiiblre.  Ram- 
boulllet,  Lincoln  and  C'otawold  abecp  to  be  aotd 

At  Public  Auction 
At  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbtia,  O. 

August  7th  and  8th,  1917 

under  the  aunpioee  o(  the  reststrjr  aaaocUUiona  of 
the  breeda  mentioned.  Alao  a  few  hundred  bl(b 
trade  unreclotered  ewva.  Thle  will  be  a  bona  flde 
nale  at  which  every  aheep  offered  will  t>e  aold  to 
the  hiKheat  bidder.  The  xreateet  opportunity  In 
years  to  purcbaae  high  clans  nbeep. 
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36  >Voodlancl  Ave^      Detroit.  Mich. 
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quite  tus    mil.  II    ......v    »o   v"^    "■-•    -  o—     _.    .    p       .     nAf  CXHN  fALVES   Kai.er*«x.  l-^iitl- 

udder,  although  the  lv..s  of  milk  Is  not  i  "'B"  **"<"  ""^^'"'^  lalwo  f^,ny  mmrk^.9B0 
25   per  cent,   as  Is  sometimes  assumed.  ;  *««b.  Kbipao/wnere.  r.  b.  Weedi, cortiaad.  n.  y. 


Feeding  ^Vo^k  Horses 

"Horse  power,"  according  to  Dr.  H.  H. 
Havner,  In  charger  of  live  stock  extension 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  school 
of  agriculture  and  experiment  station, 
"Is  an  Important  cog  In  the  successful 
operation  of  the  farm  machine  this 
year." 

In  feeding  horses  utilize  home  grown 
feeds  to  the  fullest  extent  The  grain 
combination  should  depend  upon  the  dif- 

rent  feeds  on  hand  and  the  price  of 
those  grains  In  the  community.  In  a 
section  where  corn  can  be  well  matured, 
this  grain  ought  to  constitute  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  concentrated  feed  for 
work  horses. 

Com  alone  can  be  used  as  a  grain 
feed  for  work  horses  if  a  good  quality 
of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  fed  for  rough- 
age. When  combined  with  mixed  hay  or 
timothy  hay,  a  grain  combination  of 
three  parts  com  and  one  part  oats  by 
weight  is  a  satisfactory  mixture. 

If  oats  are  scarce  and  high  In  price, 
cotton  seed  meal  or  oil  meal  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  protein  furnished  by  the 
oats.  One-third  to  one-half  pound  of 
linseed  meal  will,  with  the  amount  se- 
cured through  mixed  hay,  furnish  suffi- 
cient protein  for  a  1500-pound  work 
horse.  Until  the  horse  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  cotton  seed  meal,  use  equal 
parts  of  oil  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal. 
A  general  recommendation  in  feeding 
cotton  seed  ^eal  is  to  give  one-fourth 
to  one-third  pound  at  each  meaL 


25   per 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  cow 
will  depend  somt'what  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Expert  cow  dealers  claim  that 
11  makes  a  difference  of  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  value.  W.  H.  T. 

Tnrkeir    Tntablea Mrs.    A.    T.    D..    Vlr- 

flnia  writes  us:  "I  am  a  raiser  of  turkeys, 
am' troubled  a  grvat  deal  with  rat'les  In  the 
throat  and  1  notice  a  bloody  mucous  in  ' 
throat,  riease  tell  me  what  to  d<»  for  them. 
I  am  also  troubled  with  gapes.  Is  there  any 
remedy '.' 

Turkeys,  as  a  rule,  are  not  troubled 
with  throat  affections.  Your  case,  from 
the  meagre  details  given,  would  be 
diagnosed  as  bronchitis;  the  bloody 
mucous  is  not  recognized  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  bronchitis,  and  some  other 
trouble  must  be  present. 

For  the  rattling  in  the  throat  give 
adult  turkeys  I'j  grains  of  black  anti- 
mony and  2  grains  of  powdered  gentian 
root,  once  a  day.  For  the  mucous,  if  it 
does  not  disappear  with  the  cessation  of 
the  rattles,  treat  with  some  mild 
astringent.  A  teaspoon  ful  of  sweet 
oil  and  10  drops  of  turpentine  w  11  help. 

Gape  worms  can  be  extracted  from  the 
bird's  windpipe  with  a  horse  hair,  1  oped 
at  one  end.  Treat  the  ground  on  whl»  h 
the  birds  mn  with  lime,  sprinkling 
heavily  enough  to  destroy  tho  earth- 
worms, the  host  of  the  parasitic  gape 
worm.  F*  V'  ^  ''''• 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Larse,  healthy,  prolific.  Hred  and  develo|>ed 
under  practical"  farnilnK  conditions.  Founda- 
tion atock  always  for  sale.     Addreaa 

AVER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  MaJesUc  Mammoth  ZSfiOO, weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  montha,  was  bred  and  dereloped 
by  un.  If  you  want  the  bltj  kind  write  to— 

C.  H.  CARTER 
WHitcuem  Farm.  ^Veat  Cheater.  Pau 


••Hampihires" 

r\KH  any  ape.  hred  ptlta 
f.  r  fall  farrow,  f  ree 
clrnilar.  A\f»>r<K\nlfT- 
»d  Jiuernsey  bulla  fn)ii, 
f»  up. 
LA^Mal  Irftwa  Tmrmm 

IUrd-lB-Uan<l.    ■*». 
Box  I*.  Lane.  Co. 


r.  C'klaaa-BI«  T.t|»^.  Proliflc  Quirk  to  fatten. 
Can't  tieat  em-iilitK.  icllts  and  l>oara.  I.»»t  fat*  ava.. 
SMi  Iba    CHAB.  F.  CoLEMA.N  A  Co..  T«a.NT*»i«.  Ohio. 


LINIMENT 


;» 


WITHOUT 
RUBBING 


^^t»i 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Parmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


\% 


.^UV 


A  lame  horse  can  t  fjive  full  service.  Relieve  the  pruisea  mii»- 
cle,  strained  tendon  or  stiflf  joint  with  Sloan  s  Liniment. 
Quickly  penetrates.  You  will  find  many  other  farm  uses  for  it. 


Thouaatids  ol  Urmera  indora«  this  univeraal  relief  for  paioa  and  achea.     At  all 
dealer.,  25c.  50c.  $1.00  •  bottle.     The  $100  bottle  cootaina  an  times  the  25c. 
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See  Where  and  How  Our  Boys  Are  Ftghling 

The  Practical  Farmer's  great  Pictorial 
Atlas  of  the  World  War  will  be  sent  with- 
out one  cent  of  expense  to  each  subscriber 
who  fills  out  and  mails  the  coupon  below 
within  ten  days.  You  will  need  this 
splendid  book  in  order  to  understand  just 
how  the  greatest  War  the  World  has  ever 
known  is  progressing. 

It  is  a  handsome  book  and  contains 
maps  showing  the  battle  fronts,  frontiers, 
all  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  European 
War   Zone,    as  well  as  complete  maps  of 

every  country  in  the  world.     . 

» 

Offer  Limited  to  Six  States  Only 

This  remarkable  offer  is  limited  to 
our  readers  in  six  states  only.  Our  supply 
of  these  splendid  books  is  limited  and 
we  can  only  offer  this  unusual  opportun- 
ity to  readers  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Later,  if  we  are 
able  to  procure  additional  books,  we  may 
be  able  to  extend  the  offer  to  readers  in 
other  states,  but  our  present  supply  is 
limited. 

Sixteen  Big  Three-Colored  Maps 

The  maps  represent  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  and  have  been  prepared  especially 
for  The  Practical  Farmer  by  the  C.  S.  Hammond  Co.,  whose  reputation  for  high  grade 
maps  and  atlases  is  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


You  will  get  maps  showing : 

1  Military  Zones  of  the  U.  S. 

2  Maps  showing  Blockade  Zones  of  Europe 

3  Large  sized  map  of  the  World 

4  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 

5  Large  sized  map  of  Europe 


6  Language  map  of  Europe 

7  Map  of  Western  Battle  Front 

8  Detailed  map  of  battle  line  for  Aeros  and  Navy,  etc 

9  Map  of  Italian  Front 
10  Map  of  Balkan  States 

Etc.,  etc        Total  sixteen  maps 


Pictures  of  Aeros  and  Navy  too.     J^'^  '^  £?^"y  ^  .^^^1°'^^^  History  of  the  great  War  up  to 

"^  date.       You    will    nnd   numerous   handsome   engravings 

showing  Pershing,  Scott,  JofFre,  Haig  and  all  the  great  military  leaders,  also  the  battleships,  submarines,  torpedo 
boats  and  aeroplanes.  Every  Patriotic  American  Home  should  have  a  copy  of  this  boAK  to  see  how  our  brave 
soldier  and  sailor  boys  are  fighting  to  make  the  world  a  safe  place  for  Democracy.  Of  course  you  want  this 
book.     Then  act  quickly,  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

All  we  ask  is  a  slight  favor — a  favor  we  know  that  you  are  willing  to  grant  The  Practical  Farmer  and 
that  will  help  your  neighbors  as  well  as  yourself.      We  want  you  to  help  advertise  The  Practical  Farmer. 

Surely,  there  is  at  least  one  farmer  in  your  com- 
munity who  is  not  a  reader  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  and  we  ask  you  to  help  us  reach  him. 

That  is  all  we  ask  in  return  for  this  handsome 
Pictorial  Atlas  and  we  send  the  Atlas  at  once  for 
your  examination.  If  you  do  not  feel  that  it  will 
repay  you  many  times  over  for  the  slight  favor,  then 
return  it  in  five  days.  That  is  how  sure  we  are  that 
you  will  want  this  book  in  your  home. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.  O.  Box  1321  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Use  thU  Coupon  quick.      This  offer  expires  July  10th. 

COUPON 

The  Practical  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  the  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  great  war, 
without  one  cent  of  expense  to  me.  I  agree  to  do  the  slight  favor  you 
ask  in  return  for  the  book,  or  send  it  back  to  you  in  five  days. 


My  Name- 

P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. State 

Offer  8ood  until  July  lOth 
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Economic  Feeding  of  the  Dairy  Herd 


Thm  Farm  "  Safm  Dmpoait  Vault  " 

THESE  are  days  of  much  talk  of  production  and 
less  concern  as  to  economical  production,  the 
getting  of  the  net  dollar  while  methods  are  followed 
that  feed  the  stock  while  home  acres  grow  more  fer- 
tile. Hair-splitting  balanced  ration,  pencil  operations, 
are,  and  have  been,  the  overdone  panacea  handed  the 
dairyman  by  would-be  alders  to  the  farmer. 

No  system  of  farming  is  complete  that  does  not  em- 
brace a  methodical  routine  of  soil  treatment  and  crop 
production  looking  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
a^re  and  the  constant  highest  production  of  the  herd 
tJt'liendent  upon  the  home  acres.  The  cows  whose 
cars  are  ever  attuned  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chop 
I'in  lid  and  the  Western  elevator  "Feeds  them  all"  is 
not  the  profit  herd. 

Timely  thought  and  plans  In  this,  as  In  any  other 
business.  Is  the  only  escape  from  loss.  What  would 
1k»  the  use  now,  in  July,  to  get  busy  in  sowing  peas 
and  oats  to  supplement  short  pastures  of  midsummer 
or  to  plant  sweet  corn  for  the  same  period  of  feeding, 
tnuch  less  to  sow  alfalfa  and  clover  for  the  needs  of 
this  season? 

The  com  crop  Is  of  first  Importance  if  the  farm 
Is  to  carry  its  maximum  number  of  dairy  cattle.  The 
8ilo  is  not  very  expensive  and  affords  not  only  great 
quantities  of  feed  for  the  winter  season.'  but  also  one 
of  the  cheapest  palatable  feeds  when  pasture  falls. 
The  size  of  the  silo  should  be  such  that  each  member 
of  the  herd  cAn  be  fed  35  poiyuil»  dally  for  seven 
nionths  of  the  year. 

Where  a  small  herd  is  kept  and  the  owner  does  not 
care  to  use  a  silo,  a  good  substitute  for  ensilage  is 
root  crops  when  carefully  cultivated  and  stored  away 
^conveniently  near  the  stable.  Cow  beets  or  wurzels 
are  best,  but  if  these  are  not  now  growing,  a  liberal 
^wing  of  field  turnips  to  have  for  this  purpose  are 
Well  worth  while.  We  liave  several  times  drawn  into 
A  root  cellar  at  the  bam  a  lot  of  leafy,  unmarkeUble 


By  D.  H.  WATTS       » 

cabbage  wliiih  when  fed  cautious- 
ly in  connection  with  hay  and 
grain  stimulated  the  cows  to  great- 
er production.  The  old-time  prac- 
tice of  growing  punipl<in8  for  early 
winter  feeding  in  connection  with 
dry  feed,  has  more  merit  than 
some  would  admit. 

Rye  and  winter  vetch  are  one  of 
the  very  best  combinations  to  sow- 
In  the  fall  to  t)e  used  as  a  soiling 
crop  the  following  summer.  This 
crop  has  special  merit,  as  has  peas 
and  oats  also,  in  that  a  nitrogen 
gatherer  has  been  used  and  the 
field  is  improved  for  the  next  crop. 
Oats  and  Canada  field  peas  can 
be  sown  from  the  earliest  oat  sow- 
ing days  until  June,  at  intervals, 
to  be  used  as  needed  as  a  soiling 
crop,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  can 
be  made  into  a  rich  and  palatable 
hay  for  cattle  or  horses. 

Upon  our  farm  we  use  the  four 
kinds  of  clover,  the  Medium,  Al* 
sike,  little  White  and  Luzerne  or 
alfalfa.  While  we  do  not  grow  al- 
falfa on  a  large  scale,  it  is  on  our 
farm  to  stay.  While  I  write  we 
have  twenty-two  hogs  and  pigs  reveling  in  lots  cov- 
ered with  blue  grass  and  alfalfa;  they  are  getting  no 
|60  chop  and  are  growing  finely.  Near  by  is  a  little 
piece  of  alfalfa  that  could  be  cut  as  needed  to  feed  the 
cows  as  they  come  from  the  rough  pasture,  but  as  yet 
It  is  not  needed,  so  I  presume  when  the  weather  clears 
we  Willi  make  some  alfalfa  hay,  a  commodity  our 
barn  Is  seldom  without.  As  a  Dutchman  of  Lancaster 
county  (Pa.)  once  said,  "I  bet  fifty  dollars  and  that 
Is  what  my  pocketbook  is  never  wlsout." 

I  have  this  year  a  field  of  Red  or  Medium  clover 
which  stands  as  a  good  object  lesson.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  field  if  I  should  not 
tell  you  the  history  of  the  piece  of  land  prior  to 
securing  this  perfect 
stand  of  clover.  About 
nine  years  ago  this  little 
field  (a  thin  piece  of 
land)  was  in  ensilage 
corn  and  after  the  corn 
was  removed  we  sowed 
two  bushels  of  rye  per 
acre  on  the  field.  The 
next  May  the  rye  was 
plowed  in  and  at  inter- 
vals harrowed,  and  limed, 
inoculate.l  (with  soil) 
and  on  July  20th  sowed 
to  alfalfa.  Sixty  days 
later  the  crop  was  clipped 
high  and  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  ground  oxer  winter. 
For  five  years  we  har- 
vested three  cuttings  of 
hay  from  the  field,  fifteen 
cuttings  in  all:  then  as 
blue  grass  began  to  en- 
croach on  the  alfalfa  w» 


comludod  to  run  the  field  tliiouph  the  old  rotation  of 
corn,  oats,  wlieat,  clover.    The  interesting  part  of  this 
story  is  tills,  after  cropping  the  land   profitably  for 
high  protein  hay  for  the  cows  wo  were  actually  d^ 
velopiug  njore  crop  power  in  the  aires,  as  was  after- 
ward shown  in  the  yield  of  all  the  grain  crops  that 
followed,   as  al)ove  stated;    the  corn   gave  us  almost 
double  the  number  of  bushels  ever  produced  on  that 
field    before,    and    the    oats    and    wheat    easily    ond- 
third  more  than  the  land  had  ever  yielded.    The  ques- 
tion   of   fertilizers   applied   during   these   years    now 
comes  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  the  story  of  fer- 
tilizers l)Ought  to  feed  these  good  crops  is  as  short  as 
tlie  story  of  high-priced   protein  bought  to  feed  the 
cows  that  ate  the  alfalfa  hay.    Aside  from  an  applica- 
tion of  250  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre  at 
time  of  seeding  the  alfalfa  and  200  pounds  to  each 
acre  of  acid  phosphate  at  time  of  seeding  the  grain 
crops,  no  other  application  was  made — none  whatever 
during  all  the  seasons  of  hay  making,  except  some  bea 
manure   applied   to  a  square   rod   to  determine  the 
response  of  the  plants  to  that  form  of  nitrogen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  piece  of  land  with  the 
crops  that  have  followed  the  alfalfa  this  period  of 
years,  terminating  In  as  fine  a  stand  of  luxuriant  clo- 
ver as  we  have  ever  seen  anywhere,  demonstrates  the 
wonderful  power  of  alfalfa  to  store  nitrogen  in  such 
a  soil  in  abundance  for  cereal  crops  and  at  the  same 
time  open  up  the  subsoil  to  the  more  feeble  roots  of 
the  grain  plants,  thus  with  the  native  mineral  ele- 
ments accessible  and  likely  more  nearly  balanced 
plant  food  elements,  crop  response  is  manifested. 

I  would  urge  dairymen  to  plan  and  work  ahead 
for  the  growing  of  these  legumes,  taking  no  short  cuts, 
such  as  seeding  without  sweet  soil  (liming),  inocula- 
tion, good  seedbed,  etc.  These  plants  are  constructive, 
the  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  economy  of  feeding, 
and  are  worth  all  kinds  of  pains  and  care. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  of  dairy  cows  l>€ing  sold  on  a<y 
count  of  the  inability  of  their  owners  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  In  most  cases  we  find  the  cows  are  dro- 
vers' stock  which  have  l)ei'n  fed  on  piirchased  grain. 
The  man  who  is  raising  his  cows  and  practically  all 
their  feed  sees  a  bright  future  in  dairying. 

Pmnsyliania. 


Fr—h  Air,  St—l.  Cftermt*.  Ehctric  Lisf>t9  and  Good  Cow  Mak*  a  Profit aM*  ComUnatioa 
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The  Growing  of  Green 
Manure  Crops 

A.  B.  GRANTHAM 

T  T  is  well  understood  that  organic  matter  is  a  very 
1  important  constituent  of  the  soil.  Without  it  no 
soil  is  able  to  produce  the  maximum  crop.  Sq  essen- 
tial is  organic  matter  that  the  best  results  from  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  lime  cannot  be  secured  without 
It.  Many  are  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  soil  well  stocked  with  organic  matter  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  In  the  past 
the  vegetable  tnattter  of  the  _soil  was  lat«ely  main- 
tained through  the  use  of  a  rotation  including  Red 
clover.     As  the  soils  became  more  depleted  in  plant 


that  the  growing  catch  crop  will  take  up  large  quan-  summer.    These  are  cowpeas,  soy  beans  wid  peri.ape 

imL  of  soluble  plant  food,  particularly  nitrogen,  that  buckwheat.     The  beans  and  peaB  may  be  seeded  l„ 

would  otherwise  leach  away  during  the  rainy  months  the  com  at  the  last  working.    This  practice  Is  des.r^ 

Tf  the  fall  and  winter.     Thus  it  Is  good  economy  to  ble  if  the  land  is  to  be  turned  as  soon  as  the  con.  U 

use  a  catch  crop  even  though  the  land  is  not  in  need  removed  and  planted  to  some  fall-aown  crop.     Cow 

of  organic  matter.      Crimson  clover  may  be  seeded  peas  sown  in  corn  may  be  turned  under  as  soon  a.  the 

any  tfme  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  middle  of  com  is  harvested  and  the  land  sown  to  wheat.    F.. 

lugu  ^depending  on  the  latitude  and  the  condlUon  perlments  have  shown   that  cowpeas  and  soy  Ixans 

of  fhe  soil     No  fertilizer  need  be  used  at  the  time  the  will  gather  from  40  to  50  pouds  of  nitrogen  per  a.  re, 

Clover    s  seeded,  provided  the  corn  has  had  a  normal  including  the  tops  and  the  ^^^^^^' f  ;;  ^^^^^^'J-'^^ 

amount  of  plani  food.     The  total  expense  of  seeding  the  interval  between  the  last  working  of  the  corn  and 

r  acre  o    corn  wirCrimson  clover  need  not  e:fceed  the  time  to  plow  the  land  for  wheat.     Cowpeas  and 

5^50  t^  $8  at  the  present  prices  of  seed.    If  the  clover  soy  beans  may  be  used  in  like  manner  for  this  pur. 

s  so^  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn  the  expense  pose.     The  Mammoth  Yellow  soy  b«m  Is  one  of  the 

is  Tr^  Ught      Some  men  prefer,  however,  to  wait  best  varieties  for  green  manuring,  because  of  its  very 

until  moisture  conditions  are  Just  right  and  sow  the  rapid  and  large  growth. 

uniii  moisiure  cuuu  Buckwheat  Is  sometimes  used  for  a  green  manure 


z  t..:u^rs=.Tn:;at,o„a  o,  .opp.„.  Rea  ^^j^^  ^^--^-rz:Trj^':z 


clover  became  more  difficult  to  grow.  At  present  on 
most  of  the  farms  of  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Mid. 
die  West  a  good  stand  of  Red  clover  Is  an  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  There  are  various  causes  as- 
signed for  the  failure  of  this  Important  crop.     It  Is 


Z«  Ts  pounds    .  seed  pTI^re  is  .;7er;nV  used,  crop,  particularly  on  lands  that  are  of  a  very  hoav, 

Crimson  clover  J  also  well  adapted  to  seeding  on  clay  nature.    There  Is  something  In  the  action  of  the 

wtat  stubble  Jd  oa    stubble  land,  but  In  this  case  roots  of  the  buckwheat  that  seems  to  enliven  ,h. 

rhe  ^ound  musTbe  plowed  and  well  fitted  In  order  to  stiff  soli.    Buckwheat,  like  rye,  is  »  """^eum;  ^"4 

luppTytta  necessary  moisture  for  germination.    This  for  that  reason  does  not  Increase  the  total  nitrogen 


signed  for  the  failure  of  this  Important  crop.    It  Is     supply  tne  necessary  m„.»iu.=  .».  ^"■"■""""r;^  ;  ,     „,  ^^^^  ^m.    The  combination  that  Is  used  Ig 

noTunlikely  that  the  low  supply  of  organic  matter  In     Is  a  _g«od  plan  to  follow  where       Is  'ound  n^^ss^y      "Pf  °  es  Is  buckwheat  and  Crimson  clover  seeded 


the  soil  is  largely  responsible  for  this  result.  The 
fact  Is  that  under  the  old  system  of  crop  rotation  in 
which  Red  clover  was  grown  once  in  four  or  five  years 
did  not  provide  sufficient  vegetable  matter  to  keep  It 
supplied  with  nitrogen  and  organic  material.  Thus 
the  average  farmer  has  been  working  at  a  disadvan- 
tage and  his  land  has  become  less  productive  as  the 


to  pZcon  after  he  wh^t  ^op.  as  the  Crimson  some  cases  Is  buckwheat  and  Crimson  clover  seeded 
Iv'.  will  generally  make  a  very  good  growth  hy  ^;^;^J^lJ,^^:-Z:tXJt:i^in'::X 
nrhe^'-rTtharrw^en  adapted  for  this  purpose     The  oP-  .-th  of  the  buckwh^^^^^^^^  CH. 


Is  winter  vetch.  This  Is  coming  Into  greater  popu- 
larity on  account  of  Its  wider  adaptability  to  soil 
and  climatic  conditions.    Then,  too,  the  seed  may  be 


refrs   wen     br  la  gely   thrrugrthe   fi^t   that   not  planted  somewhat  deeper  than  Crimson  dover  and  In 

Ino™rt  vegetab  e  material  was  returned  to  the  soil.  that  way  Is  less  object  to  drought  a»rt»«  '^e  mid- 

ZtherTam  supply  of  organic  matter  has  been  summer  season.    Vetch  Is  generally  seeded  at  the  rate 

from  stable  manure     This  Is  no  small  source  of  su^  of  from  30  to  40  pounds  per  acre,  although  a  very 

ply,   yet    unless   a   large 
number  of  live  stock  are 
kept  there  Is  not  enough 
manure  produced  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  land. 
The  conservation  of  ma- 
nure on  the  farm  Is  very 
Important  and  Is  one  of 
the    best    means    of    Im- 
proving   the    fertility    of 
the   land.     However,  the 
tendency     has    been,    in 
large  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  to  keep  less  rather 
than     more     live     stock. 
This   tendency   has   been 

aggravated  from  the  fact 

that  It  Is  more  difficult  to 

grow     clover     now     than 

formerly. 

The  situation  today  is 

such  that  most  of  the  till- 
able land   in  the  eastern 

half  of  the  U.  S.  needs  a 

larger  supply  of  organic 


son  clover  to  make  an  uninterrupted  growth.  "WTien 
the  buckwheat  is  ripe  it  is  cut  for  seed  and  the  land 
is  left  with  a  good  green  coat  for  the  winter.  Crim- 
son clover  seems  to  do  especially  well  when  sown  un- 
der such  conditions. 

A  more  extended  use  of  catch  crops  for  green  m* 
nure  is  bound  to  extend  the  productive  capacity  of  the 

farm.       Thla  will  be  in- 
ducted    through     better 
yields  of  the  grain  cropi, 
the  possibility  of  keeping 
more   live   stock   and  of 
making    soil     conditions 
such  that  It  will  be  easier 
to     grow     the     standard 
legumes.  Red  clover  and 
alfalfa.       Of  course,  the 
use     of     green     manure 
crops  presupposes  linilnf 
when     these     crops    are 
turned   under,   or  at   in- 
tervals so  as  to  provide 
against  the  soil  becoming 
too     acid.       Within     the 
next   month    these  <rop« 
should  be  seeded  and  no 
matter  what  the  rotation 
may    be,    If    there    is  » 
chance  to  Insert  between 
the  main  crops  some  catch 
crops  the  final  result  will 
be  highly  satisfactory. 


matter.  The  question  is,  how  can  this  demand  be 
met?  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  have  a  green  ma- 
nure crop  to  plow  under  next  spring.  It  has  been 
shown  by  many  experiments  that  catch  crops  follow- 
ing the  main  crops  of  the  rotation  can  be  economi- 
cally used  for  green  manure.    The  more  extended  use 


An  Idea  for  a  Porch 


Th,AatomobihhaCr»atAiJin'MahingHayWhihthmSanShin^M 
by  Transporting  Men,  Making  Hurrimd  Trip,  for  Repair,  and  Saving  tho  Hor.,.  for  Road  Work 

good  stand  is  sometimes  secured  with  from  20  to  25 

pounds.     The   larger   rate  per   acre  and   the  higher  ^  ^  sweet 

price  of  seed  makes  vetch  more  expensive,  generally.         ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^,^. 

^^l^nrpS  to  s.ure  either  Crimson  clov.    ^^^^^^^^^J^  ^  ^hTe^^^  ta 
or  vetch  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  rye  after  corn  Is  r^     ^yl':"?lZlZt'f2L^^  „1„  i„,»  a  clear  s„a« 


cally  used  for  green  manure.    The  more  extended  use    or  vetch  It  Is  a  gooo  p.an  ^t»  "°"J''^  »';" J:""- "  "        ^,„ben  doors  so  they  would  open  into  a  clear  s„a« 
0,  catch  crops"  will  not  only  aid   In  supplying  the     moved  In  order  t« -PP'^  ,<»-«  ^-'h  to  pU,w  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_  ^^^  ,^  ^^  „^  ,„.,  „ 


needed  organ  1,-  matter,  but  will  allow  more  forage  in  next  spring.  A  combination  of  these  three  crops  is 
"he  way  of  pasture  for  the  stock  on  the  farm.  There  found  to  be  very  successful  for  f-"  77/'"*^  * 
Ire  se4ra/crops  that  may  be  sown  at  this  time  of     mixture  of  8  pounds  of  Crlm^^n  cover.  12  pounds 


the  year  which  will  produce  a  good  growth  of  green 
manure  by  the  time  it  Is  necessary  to  turn  the  land 
next  spring. 

Crimson  clover  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  this  pur- 
pose where  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  soil  loamy 
and  in  good  physical  condition.    Crimson  clover  has 


made  where  the  two  ells  met,  and  it  was  my  Idea  to 
make  one  large  porch  do  service  for  both. 

Now,  on  our  farm  there  was  one  field  which  con- 
tained a  lot  of  those  beautiful  white  pebble  nxks. 
By  drawing  a  few  loads  of  sand  and  adding  '•^^^ 
cement  we  made  a  solid  cement  floor,  after  preparing « 
good  foundation;  then  by  using  these  pebble  ro(U| 
and  turning  the  pebbles  on  the  outside  and  coiii<^nt- 


of  vetch  and  2  pecks  of  rye  will  give  excellent  re- 
sults. This  mixture  also  makes  an  excellent  late  fall 
and  early  spring  pasture.  This  combination  may  be 
seeded  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn,  or  later,  aa 
w.is   nneeested    in    the   case   of    the   Crimson    clover.     <^^  i...".»o  —  ^  -  #„«♦  hleh 

soil   predominate.     However.  Crimson   clover   is   not     grain  drill  ^»*V^^«  ^^»°^««"  .^J^  the  vet^h  anf^I     to  support  the  roof  of  porch. 

always  a  success  in  the  latitude  north  of  Philadelphia,     seeding  '^'^^^^'°^'''-    '^'^'^^^^^^^^  The  wall  was  about  nine  inchee  thick  and  made  . 

The  disadvantage  of  heavy -soils  and  more  norihem     will  '^\^^'^'ll^^j\l^^'^t^^^^^^^  shelf,  on  which   I  have  two  large  porch  1  ox- 

latitude  may  be  somewhat  overcome  by  seeding  the     clover  is  ^«J«',^J^«f J^^^^^^  containing  geraniums  and  a  vine  which  creep,  ove 

clover  earlier  in  the  season.    The  cheapest  and  most     *»»^V°»^f   ^/«^/'^^\^*°^  J,  J  *^  ^  the  side  and  down  to  the  ground.    I  also  trained  son. 

effective  way  of  sowing  Crimson  clover  Is  to  Eeed  it     for  keeping  the  land  covered  ^'"'^^.f;'^'^''^j'^^     ,,  ^^e  vines  upward,  forming  a  nice  screen  to  kee 
m  the  com  at  the  last  cultivation.    This  is  a  practice     ''' '^^^''''' f""^  ^I'^^l'^ZV''^^^^^  the  morning  sun  out.     The  porch  is  11x12  feet   an 

generally  followed  In  those  sections  of  Delaware  and     age  the  next  spring.     Rye  has  a  peculiar  advantage 
*  of  coming  on  very  early  In  the  spring  and  where  a 

large  acreage  has  been  seeded  In  com  the  field  may 

be  used   for  pasture  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 

spring  and  thus  allo\^  the  main  pastures  to  become 

well  started  before  it  Is  necessary  to  turn  In  the  live 

stock. 

Another  class  of  catch  crops  are  those  which  will 
make  all  of  their  growth  the  remaining  part  of  the 


Maryland  where  clover  Is  quite  widely  grown.  The 
seeding  of  the  green  manure  crop  in  a  sandy  corn 
does  not  interfere  In  any  way  with  the  grain  crop. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  use  of  a 
catch  crop  if  the  torn  Ih  to  be  followed  by  a  tilled 
crop  next  season. 

The  advantagf^p  of  a  catch  crop  are  not  due  entirely 
to  the  organic  matter  it  fumishet,  but  also  to  the  fact 


tne  morning  sun  oui.      i  uc  jiv.v"  .-^  * 

being  protected  on  two  sides  by  the  house  we  ha\ 
reading  table  and  easy  chairs  out  there,  which  m^    \ 
it  an   ideal  place  to  spend  our  evenings  readlnp      | 

sewing.  nfortl 

The  expense  of  building  waa  small,  but  the  t"^"'      | 
we  derive  from  our  out-door  room  is  beyond  desc 
tion.     In  winter  we  enclose  thla  poroh 
New  York, 
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Farm  Loan  Bonds  in  Demand 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  offered  to  the  public,  through  a 
syndicate  of  bankers,  the  first  InsUUment  of  the  long 
anticipated  Farm  Loan  Bonds.  These  bonds,  secured 
by  first  mortgages  on  farms  In  various  sections  of  the 
country  on  which  money  has  been  advanced  to  the 
farmers  for  Improvements  and  equipment  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  production  of  their  farms  under  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  last  year,  bear  4  Vi  per  cent, 
interest  and  the  price  at  which  they  were  offered  to 
the  public  was  101%  and  accrued  Interest  from  May 
1st— a  fair  price  for  a  good  bond.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that,  following  Immediately  on  the  heels 
of  the  big  Liberty  Loan,  these  bonds  would  find  a 
Blow  market,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  present  offering, 
whl(h  we  understand  Is  approximately  $12,000,000, 
was  oversubscribed  within  a  few  days,  and  It  Is  proba- 
ble that  the  full  l>30,000,000  which  It  Is  announced  will 
be  Issued  within  a  six-month  period  will  be  gobbled 
up  eagerly  by  an  Investing  public  which  knows  a  good 
thing  when  It  sees  It.  That  Is  how  the  financial  world 
today  regards  farm  securities! 

So  much  for  the  first  step  In  providing  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  with  a  helpful  financial  system;  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  is  a  success  in  so  far  as  it  goes — 
the  farmer  wjjo  conforms  to  its  requirements  Is  able 
to  get  the  money  he  couldn't  get  before,  at  reason- 
able terms,  and  the  mOnled  public  is  ready  to  provide 
this  money  on  the  security  specified  by  the  terms  of 
the  act.  But  this  is  only  a  starter,  and  does  not  by 
»ny  means  create  a  financial  mlllenlum  for  the  agri- 
culturist. What  we  need  now  is  legislation  which  will 
assure  the  farmer  "call"  money  and  short  time  loans 
»t  a  reasonable  rate — Just  as  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
A^ct  secures  him  reasonable  loans  on  long-time  mortr 
sages. 


W 


Hats  Off  to  New  York 

•HEN  It  comes  to  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished by  a  sUte  with  a  view  to  Increasing  its 
food  supply  during  these  critical  times,  we  must  take 
our  hats  oft  to  what  New  York  has  done.  They  have 
done  more  than  pass  resolutions  and  advise.  Their 
first  step  was  to  organize  a  state  food  supply  commis- 
sion for  patriotic  agricultural  service,  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  agricultural  thought  and  action  and  place 
under  the  direction  of  each,  one  Important  division  of 
the  work.  In  this  way  the  burden  is  divided  and  best 
results  are  obtained. 

^'hen  the  commission  met  and  decided  that  produc- 
tion could  be  increased  by  the  use  of  farm  tractors 
and  tillage  Implements,  they  showed  faith  In  their  be- 
I'ef  by  the  purchase  of  forty  tractors.  By  the  middle 
of  June  thirty-one  of  these  had  been  permanently 
placed    and    four   temporarily    loaned.     Thej    were 


allotted  to  county  farm  bureau  associations,  county 
home  defence  committees  and  responsible  farmers' 
organizations.  In  every  instance  the  county  repre- 
sentative of  the  commission,  in  most  cases  the  farm 
bureau  manager,  approved  the  applications  and  saw 
that  conditions  warranted  the  use  of  a  tractor  which 
remains  the  property  of  the  state  until  the  local  or- 
ganization has  paid  for  it  if  It  sees  fit  to  do  so  after 
December  Ist.  In  the  meantime  a  stated  rental  cov- 
ering only  the  depre«lation,  must  be  paid  to  the  com- 
mission. No  charge  is  made  for  capital  invested  nor 
any  profit  sought,  and  in  case  the  organization  does 
buy  the  machine  the  depreciation  charge  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  purchase  price.  In  this  same  way  the 
commission  Is  now  planning  to  loan  a  number  of  trac- 
tion power  potato  sprayers  and  power  ditching  ma- 
chines where  the  local  representatives  think  they  will 
do  the  most  good 

Not  forgetting  the  fact  that  it  takes  money  to  pro- 
duce crops,  the  commission  has  in  operation  a  Patri- 
otic Farm  l.«an  F  ind  which  up  to  June  14  had  loaned 
approximately  $2^0.000  to  2500  farmers,  in  amounts 
averaging  $100  each.  They  estimate  that  this  was  the 
means  of  planting  40,000  acres  which  would  hare 
otherwise  not  been  planted.  In  order  to  pay  labor  to 
care  for  this  increased  uoreage  a  second  installment  of 
these  loans  has  been  made  available. 

The  labor  division  of  the  commission  has  tried  to 
solve  the  help  problem  through  the  county  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  great  many  men  and  women  have 
been  placed  where  most  needed.  More  than  10.000 
school  l)oys  are  now  at  work  on  farms  of  the  state 
and  will  be  given  school  credit  if  they  serve  through 
the  summer. 

Financing  the  Silo 

BANKERS  are  close  students  and  have  visions 
which  enable  them  to  see  beyond  their  own  door- 
stepa  Looking  at  things  from  a  financial  angle,  they 
can  often  see  results  which  minds  trained  to  think 
along  different  lines  do  not  catch  at  first  glarfce.  Such 
a  far-seeing  man  is  J.  R.  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association.  He  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  for  more  silos  in  his  state,  and  on  a  large  poster 
recently  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  he  Is  quoted  as  saying:  "If  you  need 
money  this  summer  to  build  a  silo  or  for  other  con- 
structive purposes,  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  your 
banker  and  talk  it  over  with  him.  The  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association  know  that  a  silo 
Is  a  worth-while  investment.  They  know  that  It  takes 
money  to  Increase  production,  and  they  are  willing  to 
meet  the  farmers  half  way." 

This  same  spirit  of  co-operation  holds  true  with 
most  bankers  in  the  East.  If  you  don't  believe  it.  go 
to  yours  and  tell  him  your  plans  for  building  a  silo, 
what  a  saving  It  will  mean  to  you  and  how  you  can 
increase  your  herd.  Unless  you  are  overburdened 
paying  for  "dead  horses"  we  venture  you  will  have 
the  silo  in  time  to  fill  it,  because  if  you  start  at  once 
there  is  still  time  to  build  one. 

Turning  Dairy  Loss  Into  Profit 

ON  another  page  our  contributor.  Mr.  D.  H.  Watts, 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  dairy  problem  when 
he  tells  the  secret  of  economic  feeding.  If  there  is 
any  other  business  except  dairying  which  can  be  con- 
ducted for  so  long  a  time  at  an  actual  loss,  yet  with- 
out bankruptcy,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  It,  So  long 
as  the  bills  for  purchased  feed  did  not  exceed  the 
monthly  milk,  cream  or  butter  checks  it  was  possible 
to  go  on  by  not  counting  for  labor  and  home  grown 
feeds.  Now,  however,  things  are  different.  Feed  bills 
far  exceed  milk  checks  in  some  cases  and  it  does  not 
take  much  accounting  to  see  that  It  is  a  losing  propo- 
sition. That  Is  one  reason  why  we  hear  of  thousands 
of  dairy  cows  being  sent  to  slaughter.  In  fact,  in  I^n- 
caster  county  (Pa.)  alone  It  has  been  estimated  that 
since  last  October  over  8000,  or  about  20  per  cent,  of 
its  entire  cows,  have  been  disposed  of.  The  effect 
of  this  decrease  will  be  seen  for  several  years  and 
while  it  irrather  an  allopathic  dose,  in  the  end  it  can- 
not fail  to  have  a  good  result  on  the  dairy  Industry. 
We  all  know  that  some  cow&  will  produce  more  than 
others  and  that  it  is  not  always  the  one  which  gives 
the  most  in  one  month  that  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
sheet  in  a  year's  work.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
crops  grown  on  the  farm  for  feed.  Some  will  give 
more  in  a  year  than  others,  but  when  taken  over  a 
term  of  years  do  not  show  the  same  results.  It  is  the 
recognition  and  adaptation  of  these  two  facts  which 
make  for  successful  dairying,  and  the  men  who  have 
been  quietly  working  and  planning  along  these  lines 


in  the  past  are  now  reaping  their  j\xU  rewards.  Dairy- 
ing ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
farming  which  it  is  possible  to  conduct,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  next  few  years  will  prove  this  to  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  see  things  as  they  should 
be  and  work  and  plan  accordingly. 

More  Automobiles — More  Good  Roads 

FIGURES  recently  received  from  the  office  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
tell  us  that  during  1916  there  were  3,512.996  motor 
cars  registered  in  the  United  States.  This  includes 
commercial  cars,  but  not  motorcycles,  of  which  there 
were  250,820  registered.  From  the  owners  and  drivers 
of  these  conveyances  the  several  states  collected  a 
gross  revenue  of  $25,865,369.75  and  92  per  cent,  of  thla 
amount,  or  nearly  $24,000,000,  wa.s  applied  directly  to 
construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  roads  in  forty-three  states. 

The  creation  of  this  large  sum  for  road  purposes 
has  occurred  within  only  a  few  yeai's,  until  it  now 
forms  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  rural  road  and 
bridge  revenue  of  the  states.  As  recent  as  1906,  only 
10  years  ago,  the  total  gross  revenue  collected  from 
the  approximately  48,000  cars  then  In  existence,  was 
only  $190,000.  During  this  year  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  expects  to  have  $6,000,000  from  automobile 
licensee  for  use  in  road  work. 

In  view  of  the  vast  amounts  being  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  riding  in  automobiles  It  Is  only  natural 
that  a  strong  sentiment  has  developed  for  better  roads. 
We  believe,  so  long  as  the  money  is  honestly  spent  for 
value  received,  improved  roads  reduce  the  cost  per 
mile  of  travel,  increase  traffic  and  increase  land  values. 
Hasn't  this  been  true  in  your  vicinity?  Let  ua  all 
work  for  more  improved  roads. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Farmers'  Bulletin  839,  "Home  Canning  by  the  One- 
Period  Cold-Pack  Method,"  is  of  special  interest  and 
value  to  all  persons  interested  In  conserving  the  food 
supply  of  the  nation.  It  contains  very  explicit  direc- 
tions for  canning  practically  all  of  the  common  garden 
vegetables,  soft  fruits  and  berries,  hard  fruits,  camp 
rations,  meats  and  soups.  Elach  step  in  the  canning 
process  by  the  one-period  cold-pack  method  Is  care- 
fully outlined,  and  various  types  of  home-made  and 
commercial  canning  outfits  are  described. 

"Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables  In  the  Home,  with 
ReceipU  for  Cooking."  is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  841,  recently  received  from  Washington.  It 
contains  a  lot  of  illustrations  of  efficient  drying  ap- 
paratus, and  the  text  Is  presented  in  such  a  clear  and 
concise  way  that  anybody  can  follow  the  directions. 

These  two  bulletins,  which  every  housewife  should 
have,  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  asking  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
them. 

"Timothy  Fertilization  and  Culture"  Is  the  subject 
of  Bulletin  202,  Just  received  from  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  SUtlon.  Any  one  interested  in 
this  crop  can  obtain  a  free  copy  by  addressing  the  sta- 
tion at  College  Park.  Maryland. 

"Winter  Oats,  Barley,  Speltz  and  Emmer."  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  another  bulletin  received  from  Maryland  Ex 
periment  Station.  It  gives  data  and  information  re- 
garding these  rather  uncommon  crops,  but  makes  In- 
structive reading  for  the  man  who  wants  to  keep  up 
with  Eastern  agricultural  practices.  It  Is  Bulletin  No. 
200T  and  will  be  sent  free  if  you  ask  the  experiment 
station  at  College  Park,  Md.,  to  send  you  a  copy. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  tillering  of  winter  wheat 
b.as  Just  been  received  from  the  Delaware  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  It  is  a  116-page  bulletin  written 
by  A.  E.  Grantham  and  may  be  obtained  free  by  ad- 
dressing the  sUtion  at  Newark,  Del.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  giving  serious  attention  to  the  wheat 
plant  In  its  habits  of  growth  would  find  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  bulletin  valuable. 

"Maintaining  the  Nitrogen  Supply  of  the  Soil"  Is 
the  title  of  Bulletin  305,  recently  issued  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  is  an 
illustrated  16-page  bulletin,  and  gives  the  resulU 
which  the  station  has  obtained  after  a  number  of  years 
work  along  this  line.  A  free  copy  may  be  had  by 
those  interested  if  they  ask  the  station  authorities  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  send  them  one. 

Pcnnrylvania  State  College  has  recently  issued  a  30- 
page  bulletin.  No.  146.  which  gives  the  results  of  their 
35  years  work  on  the  144  fertilizer  plats.  A  request 
sent  to  them  at  State  College,  Pa.,  will  bring  yo;i  a 
copy  In  return. 
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Timely  Horticultural  Hints 


The  Peach  Crop  in  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware 

Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  horticulturist  of  the 
Kew  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  reports  that  it  now  seems  cer- 
tain that  New  Jersey  will  have  the  finest 
crop  of  peaches  that  has  been  produced 
iu  several  years.  The  set  of  fruit  is  not 
nearly  as  heavy  as  in  1915  when  a 
record-breaking  crop  occurred.  At  that 
time,  however,  there  was  no  natural 
thinning  of  the  fruit  upon  the  trees  in 
June,  with  the  result  that  although  the 
crop  was  very  large,  the  fruit  averaged 
email  because  of  the  excessive  load  upon 
the  trees.  While  the  set  of  fruit  was  al- 
most equally  as  heavy  at  the  beginning  of 
1917,  there  is  to  be  a  large  natural  thin- 
ning. This  is  well  under  way  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  and  will  not 
make  it  necessary  for  the  growers  to  do 
much  artificial  thinning,  which  is  very 
fortunate,  as  labor  is  scarce. 

Although  spray  materials  have  been 
higher  in  price  this  season  and  labor  dif- 


If  a  bed  is  to  be  retained  for  another 
crop,  the  Department  of  Horticulture  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  recommends  that  the  renovation 
process  should  be  started  directly  after 
the  crop  is  harvested.  The  following 
method  is  found  very  satisfactory  unless 
the  summer  and  early  fall  is  very  dry: 

First,  mow  and  rake  off  any  weeds  or 
grass  that  may  be  present,  being  very 
(areful  not  to  cut  off  too  many  of  the 
strawberry  leaves.  Starting  on  one  side 
of  the  matted  row  of  plants  plow  several 
furrows  in  such  a  manner  that  the  origi- 
nal  parent  plants  in  the  center  of  the 
row  are  turned  under,  leaving  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  row  a  mat  of  young 
plants  about  a  foot  wide.  Follow  this  by 
plowing  in  the  opposite  direction  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  next  matted  row.  Work 
down  the  ridge  left  in  the  center  with 
an  extension  disk,  stub  cutter  or  culti- 
vator. Then  cross  harrow  the  entire 
field  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow,  having 
the  teeth  set  well  back.  Cultivate  the 
space    between     the     rows     frequently 


Grain  Bin  Sanitation 

Every  year  large  quantities  of  stored 
grain  are  destroyed  or  rendered  unfit  for 
human  food  by  some  of  the  forty  or  more 
insects  which  are  commonly  known  as 
weevils. 

Much  of  this  damage  can  be  prevented 
by  proper  storage  conditions,  cleaning 
the  bins,  thoroughly  fumigating  them  or 
spraying  them  with  10  per  cent,  kerosene 
emulsion,  is  the  timely  advice  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Destroy  any  weevil  that  might  be 
present  and  be  the  cause  of  an  infestar 
tion  of  the  newly  stored  crop.'  Grain 
bins  for  storage  should  be  well  built  and 
separate  from  the  barn  so  they  can  be 
treated  if  the  grain  becomes  infested, 
and  farther,  grain  is  not  as  liable  to  be- 
come infested  with  weevils  when  stored 
in  a  separate  building.  Inspect  the  grain 
every  week  or  two  and  if  the  weevils  are 
present,  remove  the  grain,  passing  it  out 
through  a  cleaner,  if  possible. 

Weevils  do  not  thrive  in  stored  grain 
if  it  is  moved  and  aerated. 

Preventing  future  trouble  by  thorough- 
ly cleaning  the  empty  bins  and  destroy- 
ing possible  weevil  infestation  by  spray- 
ing with  a  10  per  cent,  kerospne  emul- 
sion is  as  important  as  treating  the 
grain  after  it  becomes  infested. 

Stop  the  waste  of  stored  grain  through 
the  lack  of  care  and  proper  storage. 

The  prevention  of  one-half  of  the  loss 
of  1  per  cent,  of  24,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  54,000  bushels  of  corn  ren- 
dered unfit  for  food  each  year  after  it  is 
stored,  is  worth  while  considering.  The 
average  loss  of  stored  grain  on  the  farm 
is  1  per  cent.  If  the  producers  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  practice  clean  methods  and 
endeavor  to  lower  the  average  loss  one- 
half,  it  will  mean  a  yearly  saving  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
on  wheat  and  corn  alone. 


—An  Improved  Tire-, 

Can  you  imagine  paying  low  pricea  for  depend- 
able tires  T  Tires  that  you  know  will  not  jmnctur* 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  will  travpl  a  hard 
rough  road  with  your  confidence  that  thr>y  wiii 
hold  upT 

OUR  Improved  DOUBLE  TRRAD  TIRF,S  an 
guaranteed  to  perform  such  duUe»— and  yet  thev 
are  low  in  price.  ' 

The  following  are  prices  of  oar  guaranteed  tires:- 


Sizes  Price 

a0x3 18.50 

80x3Ji 7.60 

32x3}i aso 

33x4     10.60 

84x4    10.80 


Bizes  I'rtce 

««x4. fll.w 

Mx*)i 12.(10 

86X4H lioo 

Wxiy, 13.0,, 

87X4H 13.50 

We  will  retread  your  worn  tires— no  matter  wliai 
oondlUon,  at  these  prices  and  guarantee  them. 


Sizes  Price 

30x8    15.60 

30XSH 6.00 

32x3>i 7.00 

38x4    8fi0 

84x4      8.60 


Wies  I'riw 

»6x4    18.50 

84x4>i. S.50 

85x4>i 9.00 

8«x4>i 9.00 

87x4>i 10.00 

Add  $1.00  to  th«  aboVs  for  Non-SIdd  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  /or  deaeriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
Good  territory  open  for  agents. 


Prmpafdnmaa  for  Fruit  Packing  Thi»  Vtar  Will  Count  a  Lot  When  tho  Ra$h  Starts 


flcult  to  secure,  most  peach  growers 
have  made  a  special  effort  to  get  their 
fruit  well  sprayed  and  cultivated. 

The  secretary  of  the  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Wesley  Webb,  in 
a  letter  to  us  regarding  crop  conditions 
In  that  state,  says: 

"Peaches  promise  to  be  the  largest 
crop  for  many  years  and  I  think  proba- 
bly that  this  is  true  of  apples  and  Kletter 
pears.  While  orchards  are  not  all  alike 
in  this  respect,  the  majority  of  them  are 
fairly  well  set  with  fruit. 

"Wheat  will  be  lees  than  an  average 
crop.  While  the  spring  has  been  cold 
and  backward,  and  corn  was  late  and 
Bome  of  it  had  to  be  re-planted,  there  is 
an  increased  acreage  and  it  will  have  un- 
usual good  cultivation,  so  if  the  season 
Is  good  we  may  expect  a  big  crop.  About 
the  usual  quantity  of  white  potatoes  have 
been  planted.  There  will  be  about  a 
twenty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  tomatoes. 


throughout  the  season  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  conserve  moisture.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  applied  when  the  bed  is  renovat- 
ed at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre, 
will  induce  rapid  growth  of  new  plants. 


Renovating  Strawberry  Beds 
Strawberry  growers  often  carry  their 
itrawberry  beds  over  to  the  second,  and 
Bometlmes  the  third  season.  Although 
this  is  a  profitable  practice  if  the  plants 
are  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  the  ground 
comparatively  free  from  weeds,  in  many 
Instances  it  would  pay  to  set  new  beds 
each  year.  The  berries  of  an  old  bed 
ripen  somewhat  earlier,  but  average 
plightly  smaller  than  those  on  new  beds. 


Spray  for  Grape-Berry  Moths 
Two  applications  of  a  spray  made  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  preferably  in  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  the  treatment  of  fungous 
diseases,  will  control  the  grape-berry 
moth,  one  of  the  most  baffling  pests  to 
growers  in  the  Erie-Chautauqua  and 
northern  Ohio  grape  belts.  Make  the 
first  spray  immediately  after  the  grape 
blossoms  have  fallen  and  tbe  second 
when  the  berries  are  just  touching  one 
another — about  two  weeks  later.  Of  all 
the  measures  tried,  spraying,  according 
to  entomologists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  one 
dependable  method  of  controlling  this 
pest  in  commercial   vineyards. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  the  combina- 
tion spray:  Arsenate  of  lead,  paste,  3 
pounds,  or  powder  1%  pounds;  resin 
fish-oil  soap,  1  pound.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture: Copper  sulphate,  3  pounds;  lime, 
3  pounds;  water,  50  gallons. 

In  case  of  extremely  heavy  infestation, 
the  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  should 
be  increased  to  5  pounds,  if  paste,  or  2Vi 
pounds  if  ponder,  at  least  in  the  last  ap- 
plication. If  a  resin  fish-oil  soap  is  not 
available,  a  laundry  soap  containing 
resin  may  be  substituted  in  its  place. 


Inoculation  Essential  for  Legumes 
For  centuries  legumes  have  been  used 
in  crop  rotations  because  they  enrich 
the  soil.  Why  alfalfa,  the  clovers  and 
other  similar  crops  make  the  soil  richer 
was  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  shoWn  that  legumes  can  use 
the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  while 
other  plants  must  take  it  from  the  soil. 
By  plowing  under  a  leguminous  crop, 
soil  fertility  may  be  increased  by  that 
nitrogen  taken  from  the  air. 

The  leguminous  plant,  however,  can 
get  its  nitrogen  from  the  air  only 
through  bacteria,  living  on  its  roots. 
Certain  bacteria  in  the  soil  enter  the 
small  roots  and  cause  them  to  swell  into 
wartrlike  growths  or  nodulee.  Inside 
of  these  nodules  millions  of  the  legume 
bacteria  grow  and  these  are  the  agents 
that  take  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
give  it  to  the  plants.  Without  bacteria 
the  legume  plant  will  not  use  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  but  from  the  soil  the  same 
as  any  other  crop. 

To  use  atmospheric  nitrogen  as  fertil- 
izer one  must  make  certain  that  the 
proper  bacteria  are  present  in  the  soil. 
This  can  be  done  by  inoculating,  which 
consists  in  applying  the  bacteria  to  the 
seed  or  scattering  them  on  the  field. 
The  bacteria  can  be  had  in  soil  where  a 
legume  grew  recently  and  produced 
nodules,  or  in  pure  cultures  grown  in 
special  laboratories.  The  use  of  the  soil 
is  as  effective  as  the  pure  culture,  accord- 
ing to  W.  A.  Albrecht  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  but 
often  a  properly  inoculated  soil  cannot 
be  had. 


It  is  estimated'  that  during  the  past 
year  627,350  fleeces  were  clipped  by 
sheep  raisers  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
Just  a  slight  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  below 
last  year. 


Unlet*  you  main, 
tain  the   air  m   your  tires 
at  the  right  presstne,  you  are  using 
up  50%  more  rubber  and  25% 
more  gas  tlian  it  necestaiy. 
Meaaun  the  air  in  youi  tires  with  a 

Schrader  UniTersal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge  ir<o^ 

and  leduce  the  cost  ci  your  motonng. 
Price  in  U.  S.  A.  One  Dollar. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL   PUMP  CON-! 
NECTKHI  alto.  It  makes  tire-pumpins 
and  tire-testing  easy.  I 

A.  SCHRAOER'S  SON.  Inc.     EU: 
801  AUantie  Ava., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We  flpectallze  In  nothing  but  iii'- 
grade  uned  cars;  19)7  and  1916  mod* 
If  yon  want  an  auto,  one  aa  good 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  want 
dependable  car,  one  that  will  give  sat 
faction  and  service,  there  la  really  on 
one  place  to  get  it,  and  that  la  from  u>. 

Send  for  Our  Summer  Auto 
Catalog  B— It't  Free 

Fu.l  of  ftiito  Information,  prices  on 
every  car  we  have— whether  It  it  a  roiul- 
Bter,  limousine  tonrlng  car,  truck,  or  df- 
llvery  wagon.  Be^^t  of  all,  when  you  I'tiy 
from  UK  you  aaveat  leaat  26to5U9b-  Sboiilo 
you  desire  terms  can  be  arranged  to  ^tdt 
pnrcbaaers  on  any  of  our  oars.  Autus 
from  $160  up. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLD'S  LARQEHT  AUTO  DEALEK'^ 
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203  N.  Broad  St 

Pltilad«lplusu  Pa. 


PRICE  WRECKERS 


SAVE 
riDNEY 
ON  YOUR 
AUTD 
SUPPLIES 


I 

I 


Too  Dead  flrat  daat  sc 
ccaaorica.  Wc  carry  tli<' 
beat  at  "Prtoe  w<«ck 
log  Prtoaa"  because  we 
ar«  World  "■  LaraMt 
dealers  to  Aoto  Sup 
pUea.  baying  fjr  spot 
caali  In  coormous  qoan- 
tltlsa.  Matt  order*  fli> 
•d  prompUy.  SmlOtt^ 
tlon  guaranteed  **' 
money    refunded. 

TIRSa  ar«  gotng  op- 
Protect  yoarself  ma 
bar  DOW.  Oar  Ttoaesco 
Tire  wltb  5.000  toilf 
9«araate«  la  »• 
Mr*  ▼«!«•  •▼•»  •fltorMl. 

Non-    Red  Non-     B«d 

Skid  Tube*  Skid  Tabes 

80x8  19.40  12  4U  84x4  •aO.96  |4.I'^ 
aOxSS    12-60      2.95    8&x6  88.66      <L80 

82x8H  14.86  8.10  »ixi%  29.86  6.^ 
Other  sicea  a*  proportionate  redactloos 
••■4  for  m  —PT  of  oar  Pri€« 
Wrockor.  Tb«  great  money  aaver  on 
autoanppllaa  of  evary  daaorlptlon. 


TIMES  SQUARE 
AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
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tnU  i  Vtae  SISm  PhfladelpUa 

ftKND    FOR    OUR     PRICB    WRBCKKB 
NO.  0  WITH    ADDRSBS  OF  IVBARnT 
BRANCH  AND  CON  VINOS  TO  URSEUT 
TOi;  CAN   BAVB   MONKT.      18    0BAN 
CHKR  THROUOHOUT  THK  IT.  8. 
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The  Cjospel  of  Co-operation 


IC  O.  FEINT 

How  many  realize  that  the  beet  alfalfa  offer 
In  the  world  Is  grown  in  Onondaga  Co., 
New  York?  The  recent  Panama- Pacific 
geld  medal  award  for  alfalfa  was  given 
to  a  member  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Alfalfa  Growers'  Association.  Alfalfa 
from  Argentina  and  the  Western  United 
States  does  not  compare  in  the  percent- 
age of  oils,  starches  and  sugars  with  the 
Onondaga  product,  which  cannot  be 
duplicated.  Its  richness  is  due  to  the 
soil. 

Three  years  ago  the  only  way  the 
farmers  who  grew  this  quality  alfalfa 
had  to  dispose  of  their  crop  was  through 
tbe  middlemen  or  dealers.  The  lattter 
agreed  upon  prices,  then  said  to  the 
farmers:  "This  is  what  we  will  pay. 
Take  it  or  leave  it." 

The  farmers  took  what  they  could  get, 
as  there  was  no  other  way  out.  Then 
came  John  McLennan,  Ph.  M.,  author  of 
the  book  "Practical  Farming,"  former 
superintendent  of  the  Alfred  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  Fayetteville  Grange.  Mr.  McLen- 
nan was  tired  of  receiving  a  fraction  of 
>\hat  his  product  was  worth.  So  he  put 
it  up  to  the  Grange,  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  that  section.  "Men,"  said  he, 
"why  must  we  stand  for  this  robbery? 
1  know  a  way  out.  Put  your  hay  in  my 
lands — do  not  sell  to  any  one  until  I 
give  the  word.  We  will  try  co-operative  ^450, 
relling  and  see  what  the  results  will  be." 
Onondaga  county  farmers  knew  John 
Md^ennan  and  they  took  him  at  his 
word. 

The  Grange  as  a  whole  had  1000  tons 
of  alfalfa,  which  they  placed  at  his  com- 
mand. He  advertised  in  the  Eastern 
papers  that  Fayetteville  Grange  would 
tell  hay  direct  to  consumera  The  re- 
sults were  startling.  In  60  days  the 
1000  tons  were  sold  at  an  advanoe  of 
13.60  a  ton  over  what  the  dealers  would 


making  the  growers  a  saving  of 
$3600  by  co-operative  selling.  Further- 
more, the  consumers  got  the  hay  for  less 
than  the  dealers  would  have  asked  for  it. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  business 
organization  other  than  the  Grange.  Mr. 
McLennan  interested  E.  P.  Boyle,  of 
Onondaga,  E.  K.  Munro,  of  Camillus, 
Edwin  Nottingham,  of  Dewitt,  and  John 
W.  Gates,  of  Chittenango,  and  an  or- 
ganization was  effected,  with  a  member- 
ship of  50  farmers.  Within  a  year  the 
membership  reached  170,  and  a  saving 
of  $15,000  over  dealers'  prices  had  been 
made.  It  is  expected  that  in  1917  the 
saving  will  amount  to  between  $30,000 
and  $50,000  above  what  the  members 
could  have  realized  for  their  hay  had 
there  been  no  organization. 

There  are  many  other  benefits  connect- 
ed with  the  organization,  as  well.  The 
purchasing  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  imple- 
ments and  feed  is  also  done  co-operative- 
ly, at  a  saving  to  the  members  of  10  to 
25  per  cent.  Only  thoroughly  tested 
seeds  are  bought.  The  association  co- 
operates with  the  Onondaga  County 
Farm  Bureau  in  every  way  possible,  and 
gives  advice  and  assistance  to  farmers 
on  matters  other  than  those  pertaining 
to  alfalfa  growing,  such  as  the  market- 
ing of  other  products. 

The  membership  has  now  grown  to 
and  includes  growers  in  several 
counties.  The  amount  of  hay  shipped 
by  the  association  in  1917  would  make 
a  train  ten  miles  long.  The  hay  is  care- 
fully graded  and  a  high  standard  of  busi- 
ness practice  is  maintained  by  the  asso- 
ciation. This  organization  is  a  pioneer 
in  co-operative  buying  and  selling  and 
is  well  worthy  of  study  and  imitation 
by  other  localities  that  produce  any 
special  line  of  products  which  are  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dealers'  methods. 

2iew  York. 


Opening  up  Springs  by  Blasting 

CHARLES   F.    HIOGS. 

A  good  spring  in  a  field  where  cattle 
are  pastured  is  a  valuable  possession  for 
any  ^rmer.  For  some  reason  or  other 
after  timber  has  been  cut  off  a  tract  of 
land,  the  springs  and  small  streams  run- 
Ding  through  it  have  a  tendency  to  dry 
up-  In  this  locality  many  farmers  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  a  watering  place 
for  their  cattle,  are  drilling  wells,  build- 
ing cisterns  and  otherwise  endeavoring 
to  get  a  store  of  water  for  tise  in  the 
dry  seasons  of  the  year.  Oftentimes  a 
very  small  spring  will  be  found  in  a  field 
^hlch  yields  insufficient  water  for  the 
needs  of  the  stock.  If  the  owner  under 
stands  the  use  of  dynamite  he  can  fre- 
quently enlarge  such  a  spring  so  that  It 
^•11  produce  all  necessary  water. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  small  spring 
of  this  kind  near  his  barn.  The  water 
tame  up  through  a  crevice  in  a  rock 
ledge.  The  stream  was  so*  small  that  it 
^as  hardly  possible  to  dip  up  a  cupful 
at  a  time.  It  was  fine,  pure  water  and 
he  was  very  desirous  of  increasing  its 
flow.  One  day  he  asked  me  to  try  some 
dynamite  on  it  to  see  if  I  could  enlarge 
the  opening  and  get  more  water.  With 
a  hand  rock  drill  5  feet  long  and  2  Mi 
Inches  in  diameter,  we  worked  down  a 
^re  hole  In  the  rock  where  the  water 
cnierged.  This  hole  was  put  down  the 
entire  length  of  the  drill.  In  the  bottom 
^e  enlarged  It.  making  It  about  6  inches 
Jti  diameter.  This  little  cavity  was  suf- 
ficient to  hold  4  sticks  (that  is  about 
2  pounds  of  dynamite).  This  charge 
^M  fired  with  an  ordinary  cap  and  fu8*». 
The  blast  greaUy  enlarged  the  hole  In 
the  rock.    Shortly  afterwards  wo  had  a 


stream  of  water  running  from  the  open- 
ing that  would  have  filled  a  12-inch  pipe. 
After  that  he  had  enough  water  from 
this  spring  to  supply  the  stock  of  sev- 
eral farms. 

Since  this  experiment  a  dozen  or  more 
neighboring    farmers     have    tried     the 
same  thing  with  equally   good   results 
The   cost   of   this   work,    including   ex- 
plosives and  labor,  was  lees  than  $3. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  that  dyn?- 
raite  will  produce  water  where  it  does 
not  exist.  Some  people  come  to  me  and 
ask  whether  by  placing  a  shot  in  a  well 
or  in  a  spring  an  increased  fiow  of 
water  can  be  obtained.  I  always  tell 
them  that  depends  upon  whether  there 
is  any  water  in  veins  in  the  rock  that 
would  be  opened  up  by  the  blasting.  In 
other  words,  blasting  does  not  produce 
waters-it  merely  opens  up  the  veins  and 
I>ermits  it  to  escape  if  it  Is  there. 

Virginia. 


possible,  remove  the  plate  or  plates  ac- 
cessibfe  to  the  crank  case  and  trai'e  the 
flow  of  oil. 

"in  all  tractors  where  the  splash  or 
pump  systems  are  used,  either  alone  or 
in  combination,  there  is  an  indicator 
which  should  be  watchod»closely.  Keep 
the  oil  to  the  proper  gauge  height. 

"If  possible,  operate  the  pump  by 
hand  to  make  sure  the  system  is  work- 
ing right. 

"Before  starting  on  a  day's  run,  ex- 
amine the  oil  system.  See  that  all 
grease  cups  are  filled  and  tightened. 

"Operate  the  engine  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  stop  and  examine  all  bearings,  if 
possible,  to  make  sure  they  are  being 
well  lubricated. 

"Change  the  oil  In  the  crank  case  as 
often  as  recommended  l)y  the  manufac- 
turer. When  burning  kerosene  as  fuel, 
the  lubricating  oil  will  thin  out,  and  in 
time  lose  its  value.  If  a  heavy  grade  of 
gas  engine  oil  is  advocated,  use  no  other. 

"Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  tractor  lubrication.  Si>end  a  little 
time  eai  h  day  in  this  work  and  the  life 
of  the  machine  will  be  materially  in- 
creased." 


A  New  President  of  Maryland  State 
College  of  Agriculture 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  former  Dean  of  the 
Agricultural  School.  Universitv  of  Min- 
nesota, assumed  office  on  July  2nd  as 
President  of  the  Maryland  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  He  will  be  executive 
officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  controls  all  the  official  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  state.  in<iuding 
education,  extension,  investigation  and 
inspection.  He  succeeds  Dr.  H.  J.  Pat- 
terson, who,  at  his  own  request,  has  re- 
sumed his  duties  as  director  of  the  ex- 
periment station.  Dr.  R.  C.  Reed,  for- 
merly of  Cornell,  after  service  of  several 
years  in  Delaware,  has  l>een  given  charge 
of  the  live  stock  sanitary  and  dairy  in- 
spection work  and  will  also  be  dean  of 
the  animal  husbandry  course  of  the  col- 
lege. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Care  in  Oiling  Tractor  is  Time  ^Vell 
Spent 

More  tractors  are  being  used  this  year 
on  Eastern  farms  than  at  any  previous 
period,  according  to  reliable  InTormatlon. 
Many  of  these  machines  which  are  In- 
tended to  conserve  the  labor  supply  and 
"speed  the  plow"  generally,  are  now 
operated  by  amateur  mechanics. 

Proper  lubrication  of  the  farm  tractor, 
machinists  state,  will  save  many  a  cost- 
ly and  annoying  repair  bill — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  delay.  Here  are  just  a  few 
timely  notes  on  tractor  lubrication,  sug- 
gested by  E.  C.  Sauve,  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture. 

"Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  lubri- 
cation systMU  u««d  oa  your  tractor.    If 


Seedlnic  to  Graaa W.  (i.  A.,  T^'nneaae**, 

wrIti'K  :  "\  have  aooip  moaduwa  which  con- 
tain wild  Kmaa  and  I  want  to  a*^d  them  down 
to  tamp  irraHa  and  want  your  advicp  an  to 
depth  of  plowing  and  time  of  aeedlnK  and 
the  Tarleties  of  seed  best  adapted  fur  tbia 
purpose." 

Plow  the  land  at  a  moderate  depth 
but  see  that  It  is  turned  well  so  that  all 
the  old  grass  is  hidden.  Plow  early  as 
convenient.  Keep  the  land  .vorked  down 
l)y  careful  harrowlngs  until  the  middle 
of  August,  the  time  to  seed.  L'se  a  mix- 
ture of  timothy,  orchard  grass,  red  top. 
Red  clover  and  Alsike  clover.  It  would 
he  a  good  plan  to  include  some  blue 
grass  If  the  land  is  of  a  clay  loam  nature. 
Vov  a  good  stand  It  will  he  necessary  to 
use  20  to  25  pounds  of  the  mixture  per 
acre.  One  may  vary  the  proportions  of 
the  seed  to  suit  conditions.        A.  E.  G. 


Treatlnar    Seed    Potaloea.  —  A.     V.     B.. 

K«'ntinky.  wrltt-H:  "I'leas.'  advise  me  how  to 
treat  now  Irish  pofato«>a  to  l>e  used  for  Hood. 
also  what  v:»rletlea  lan  be  used.  I  have  Irish 
Cobhler   and   H»>veral   other   varlnf los." 

If  you  have  the  Early  Rose,  Early 
Ohio  or  Bliss  Triumph  mature  now  you 
can  make  a  second  crop  with  these  but 
not  with  the  Irish  Cobbler,  for  that 
variety  will  not  sprout  early.  Cut  the 
potatoes  in  halves  and  spread  on  the 
ground  and  cover  with  pine  straw  or  any 
straw,  and  plant  as  they  show  si^ns  of 
sprouting.  Do  not  plant  any  that  do  not 
sprout  by  the  20th  of  July.       W.  F.  M. 
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RETAILERS'    35e     QUALITY 

COFFEE 


Ptmm  Wkalcsakr  INred.  tre«li  «<f  Hie  laaater 

S     POUNDS       FOR     OS  1      Oe^ 
Baaa     or    Ground     «P  X  o^lC9 

DCLIVEIKD  rUCC  wmill  IM  MltCS 
to    Iba.    DELIVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 


flftuia  comtt  co_  tts-ta*  wa^iac**"  •«-  ■••  v«^ 


What   will   raise  I 
bumper  crops 
of  winter  wheat 


Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia  (4 
per  cent)  produces  better  rootRfowth; 
makes  available  the  potash  already  in 
your  soil.  And  big  content  (17  per 
cent)of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  that  form 
which  is  availal)Ie  when  most  needed 
— when  the  wheat  is  headinc  next 
spring.      Ask  for  l>ooklet  "A" 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eatabliahed  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

DEALERS    AND    AGENTS    wanttJ   innn. 
occapimd  territory.  C*t  our  propoMiliom  '  'A  *  * 


T/fPPERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


5oWIMwcf*i»&iSSS^»r 


Works  la  taf 
kin4  of  toll.   C«ta 
•t»  I  ki-Howat  »ulll  Ikt 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevon  Aores  •  Day 

wiUl  ODC  BlUi  u4  oat  korM.  Hera  t»  «^at  •■>' 
fAroMT  M7«:  Daiartown.  Pa.,  Oet.  1«.  19K. 

Th«Lo*»Mf«.Co..De«Sir»:  I  <-ut  hiH»i.i«th«t  w«« 
a  litU*  Bt*^.  Koo«h  and  •ton  y  grmi  nd  •»>•«*•"'»  d1  We^ 
•nc*.  I  ran  «i»  thi^atimea  M  much  and  «»«—»-' 
tfaaa  by  hand.    (Sirnwl)  A .  L.  W  lUiama. 

SOLO  OIIIBCT  TO  THE  PAKMER 

S««4  for  booklet  and  circular*  tritinc  all  aboat  tkia 

labor-Mviaa  machine:  alao  coa(aioin«  tcstintoalaU 

of  masr  aacr*.    Sead  for  thUcircalar  matUrtodar. 

LOVE  MANUrACTUmNa  COMrANV 

SO  UaaalatMl*— * 


MONARCH  CIDER  PRESS 


Here's  the  riirht  outfit  for  work> 
loff  up  the  culls  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  snd 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
htc<>  prevsur*  design  with  ailnutaacca- 
ratcconftrurtlon.geltaJI  Iha 
ittlc«w«th  low  op«ratlncea> 
pcnM.  Buililnalxesfroia 
I S  to  «0S  barreU  a  day. 
•S-pae*  Catalofua 
frrf.    Writ*  today. 

A.  B.  Farqukar 
Co..  Ltd..  ••■M 
YorkcPaaaa. 


Satrmtltt, 
Thrfkm, 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Not  a  Bwte  Plow  with  a  rake  attacfimMil.  ImjI  a 
low  pncni.  (cipntiftc  Imptfnrnl.  Cleat  the  tradi 
from  tf>e  dirt  and  ike  dtfl  from  the  polato«a  a*  wd 
aa  machine*  iKal  roat  6ve  tm»m  aa  «ucli.  Slaal 
beam  wilh  high  arch  lo  prevcol  doapii(.  Pol* 
■hed  hi«h  cartma  aeel  (hovel.  AdfuiuUe  irtiaJi 
r««uUle  6cvth  and  "^McW'  eiacthr.  Wil  Mt 
bruae  poUlora.  ^  Don  I  bur  a  DrM,  Cukiralor. 
Harrow.  Lime  Spreader.  Potato 
Diraer.  or  any  other  pM^e  ot  turn 
Machinery  before  wnbnc  for 
our  tpecia I  catalog.  State  what 
■achiae  rou  want  aad  pre 
four  dral. 
cr'a  same 
Haack  A 


HAY  CAPS 

Hiark.  wacon  aad  lmi>leineot  cor*n: 
wa'erprooi  or  plalB  raaraa.  Plant  hed 
doth,   tenia,    rtr.      ftrrulars.    aamj-lea. 

HENRY  DERBY  _    . 

483  P.  SC  PauTs  Av^  J«rMF  CHy.  N.  X 
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Giving  Poultry  a  Chance  to  Pay 


J.  RAYMOND  KB881^KR 


In  discussing  the  fattening  of  poultry 
few  authorities  lay  much  stress  upon 
whether  the  ptock  to  be  fattened  is  of 
known  breeding  or  simply  mongrels.  The 
impression  left  in  most  cases  is  that  fat- 
tening is  chiefly  a  matter  of  feeding 
methods,  mongrel  poultry  being  as  easy 
to  fatten  as  stock  of  certain  breeding. 

Having  for  the  past  number  of  years 
conducted  a  large  commercial  poultry 
farm  on  which  nothing  but  certain 
breeds  were  raised,  and  also  operated  a 
market  route  through  the  surrounding 
district  for  the  purchase  of  poultry,  I 
can  speak  from  actually  seeing  b.  tn 
mongrels  and  stock  of  known  breeding 
go  through  the  fattening  process  to- 
gether. In  truth,  there  is  the  greatest 
difference.  We  have  found  a  very  large 
percentage  of  mongrels  that  would  never 
fatten  under  any  condition.  They  were 
naturally  scrawny,  bony  birds  and  could 
never  be  anything  else  because  they 
hadn't  the  breeding  behind  them. 

The  difference  in  results  in  fattening 
mongrels  and  fowls  of  a  given  breed  is 
about  the  same  as  the  difference  in  re- 
sults between  fattening  a  blooded  hog 
and  a  razor-back — the  one  makes  100 
per  cent,  use  of  the  feed,  while  the  other 
only  makes  a  50  per  cent,  use  of  the  avail- 
able nutrition.  It  isn't  the  fault  of  the 
animal,  it's  the  fault  of  the  breeding. 

Modern  methods  of  fattening  will  ac- 
complish very  little  if  the  inherited 
ability  to  make  use  of  the  feed  is  misa- 
ing.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  most 
producers  of  beef  cattle  and  pork,  and  it 
S»  time  the  majority  of  poultrymen  and 
farmers  came  to  a  realization  of  this 
truth  with  regard  to  fowls. 

OATS  AS  A  FEEn. 

Frequently  poultry  raisers  make  the 
statement  that  their  fowls,  especially 
the  young  growing  stock,  will  not  eat 
oats,  and  when  fed  with  other  grains 
they  leave  It  on  the  ground.  The 
trouble  Is  usually  the  poultryman's 
fault,  for  if  his  fowls  refuse  oats  there 
is  evidence  that  they  had  not  been  prop- 
erly fed  when  young,  or  else  the  oats 
that  is  being  used  is  in  reality  nothing 
but  hulls. 

Oats  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  that  can 
be  allowed  fowls,  and  should  make  up 
at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  dally  ration 
of  both  young  and  old  birds.  It  is  an 
exceptionally  good  food  for  young  grow- 
ing chicks  and  will  be  found  an  excellent 
promoter  of  growth.  Of  course,  whole 
oats  with  the  shells  on  should  never  be 
allowed  young  chicks  until  they  have 
reached  the  pound  size,  as  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  hulls  causing  serious  conges- 
tion in  very  young  chicks. 

However,  some  form  of  oats  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  chicks'  ration  from 
the  very  beginning.     Rolled  oats  mixed 
with  hard  boiled  eggs,   for  instance,  is 
on  many    farms   the   first  food   allowed 
the  young  chicks;  then  In  the  chick  feed 
pin  head  oats  can  be  used.  As  the  chicks 
increase  in  size  and  a  larger  irraln  feed 
Is  used,  hulled  oats  can  JfC  fed  until  the 
chicks  are  large  enough  to  eat  oats  with 
the  hulls  on.    The  beet  way  to  Introduce 
whole  oats  to  the  young  chicks  Is  to  feed 
It  soaked  for  the  first  two  weeks.     Soak 
the  oats  over  night  In  warm  water  and 
feed    the    next    day.     After   about   two 
weeks  dry  oats  may  be  introduced  and 
there  will  usually  be  little  trouble  found 
In  inducing  the  chicks  to  eat  It.    Flocks 
of  young  chicks  that  are  Skllowed  sprout- 
ed oats  after  they  are  a  few  weeks  old 
are  usually  more  easily  induced  to  eat 
dry  oats. 

Chaffy,  thin  kernel  oats  is  not  desira- 
ble for  poultry,  because  there  is  too 
much  waste.     Frequently  the  oats  left 


on  the  ground  will  be  found  to  be  noth- 
ing but  hulls  when  examined.  Clipped 
Western  oats  Is  the  best  and  far  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Ground  oats  makes  a  good  addition  to 
any  mash  mixture  and  can  be  added  in 
quantities  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  to 
advantage.  For  very  young  chicks  the 
hulls  should  be  sifted  out,  but  for  stock 
over  the  one-pound  size  the  hulls  can  be 
left  in  without  the  least  danger  of  caus- 
ing trouble.  Ground  oats  with  the  hulls 
left  in  makes  bulk  in  the  mash  mixture 
and  keeps  the  mass  from  packing  in  the 
crop  of  the  bird. 

CHAFF  AS  LITTER. 

Chaff  is  a  very  good  litter  for  the 
floors  of  colony  coops  where  the  chicks 
only  sit  on  it  at  night,  or  if  the  roosts 
are  used  in  the  coops,  for  under  them. 
It  is  an  excellent  absorbent  of  manure 
and  prevents  the  same  from  sticking  to 
the  floors  of  the  houses.  However,  it 
should  never  be  used  where  the  fowls 
are  forced  to  scratch  in  the  litter  for 
their  grain,  as  it  will  cause  sore  eyes. 
It  being  light  and  fluffy,  is  kicked  Into 
the  eyes  of  the  birds  by  their  scratching. 
This  is  especially  true  of  small  chicks. 

OBAOING  EQGS. 

Making   the   grading  of   eggs   worth 
while  depends  to  a  very  great  extent 
upon  one's  market     That  is,  if  all  the 
products  are  marketed  in  rural  districts 
and  small  towns  it  is  doubtful  if  grad- 
ing will  gain  the  producer  anything  in 
a  flnancial'way,  though  it  will  gain  for 
him  a  greater"  demand  for  his  products. 
This  is  because  in  the  country  districts 
an    egg   is   simply   an   egg,   and  while 
quality  is  appreciated  It  is  rarely  that 
the  purchaser  cares  to  pay  an  extra  price 
for  the  finer  product.     However,  in  our 
larger  towns  and  cities  where  the  great- 
er   portion   of  eggs   are  marketed,   the 
grading  of  eggs  Is  decidedly  worth  while 
from  the  standpoint  of  better  returns  to 
the  producer. 

The  grading  of  eggs  brings  to  most 
persons'  minds  simply  the  question  of 
color,  but  in  truth  there  are  three  ways 
to  grade  eggs— <olor,  size  and  freshness. 
In  grading  for  color  the  eggs  should 
be  separated  into  three  distinct  lots,  the 
absolutely  white  shell  eggs,  the  brown 
ones  and  then  the  speckled  and  off  color 
eggs.    The  grower  will  come  more  near- 
ly having  a  uniform  color  of  eggs  if  he 
will  adopt  one  breed  of  fowls  instead  of 
the  usual  mongrel  flock.     For  instance, 
from  the   Leghorn   we  have  the  white 
shell  egg,   from  the  Rocks  the   brown, 
and   from  the  Wyandotte  the  speckled 
egg.      The  matter  of  which  is  best  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  color  favored  by 
the  particular  market  supplied.     Many 
large  markets  are  inclined  to  favor  the 
white  egg  and  still  others  consider  the 
brown  shell  egg  the  best.     Nevertheless, 
whether  white,  brown  or  speckled,  the 
price   will   always  be  better   it   all    the 
c-ggs   in  a  container   are   of  a  uniform 
color.      If   an   entire   container   of   one 
color  cannot  be  had  it  will  pay  the  pro- 
ducer better  to  use  smaller  containers 
and  have  each   one   contain  a  uniform 
color  of  eggs. 

The  next  step  In  grading  is  size,  which 
is  fully  as  Important  as  color.  Nothing 
win  detract  more  from  the  price  of  a 
crate  of  eggs  than  to  have  one  or  two 
small  eggs  In  a  layer.  Two  dozen  under- 
size  eggs  distributed  through  a  standard 
crate  of  30  dozen  will  often  lower  the 
price  as  much  as  flve  cents  a  dozen 
wholesale.  While  eggs  of  large  size  will 
bring  more  than  small  ones,  the  import- 
ant thing  is  to  have  all  the  eggs  of  a 
uniform  size. 
After  color  and  weight  comes  the  m(^t 


important  of  all — freshness,  for  if  the 
eggs  are  stale,  then  grading  for  color 
and  size  will  be  only  wasted  labor.  A 
really  fresh  egg  should  not  be  over  one 
week  old  when  it  reaches  the  dealer  and 
the  egg  of  the  day  is  the  24-hour  egg. 
The  demand  for  the  24-hour  egg  has, 
more  than  any  other  thing,  given  the 
producer  a  chance  to  make  a  premium 
on  his  products  at  the  cost  of  nothing 
but  carefulness. 

All  in  all,  carefulness  is  really  the  key- 
note to  obtaining  an- increase  of  from 
five  to  ten  cents  per  dozen  for  one's  eggs, 
since  grading  will  cost  the  poultryman 
nothing  but  that. 

Pennsylvania, 


PROTECTION  FOR  FARMERO 
Safctjr-Savuig— Service  iJ 

W£  tnaure  farmers  acaliut  low  of  life,  limb 
sight  or  Ume  by  aocidental  means  ano  for  u.m 
of  time  by  sickness.  Sound  inturance  at  ii,„  ua 
eoU.  Old-ltne,  not  fraternal  or  assessment.  t:ti»y 
premium  payments.  A  postal  will  brint;  you 
appllcaUon  blank  with  full  particulars. 

Ju»t  writm  Mtatinf  agm  nmarmtt  birthday  and 
May;  "mail  official  inauranem  particulaT$ 
aa  pmr  advt.  in  Th«  Practical  Farmer. ' ' 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  Tbe  resiilumt 
commisslon-tavtugB  go  to  Yon,  because  yuu  deal 
Dlr««t.  Too  late  to  Insure  when  taken  hu-k  or 
hurt.  Now  Is  the  time— now— while  you  are  well 
—while  you  are  thinking  about  it— today.  AiIod-sh 

NATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSURANCE  CO.. 

Dept.  F,  106-8   So.   Fourth   St..  Philadelphia. 

Iar«rpor«ted  In  IMS  by  the  8tat«  ol  PenniylTinla 
9100,000^10  depoiltcd  with  State  Tr»M«rer  o(  PrBD».\l\iiiiU 


Pasturage  and  Shade  for  the  Grow- 
ing Chicks 
During  the  summer  months,  especial- 
ly July  and   August,   the  chick  ranges 
are  very  apt  to  dry  out  on  account  of 
lack  of  moisture  and  hence  the  available 
supply  of  succulent  green  food  may  be- 
come limited.     It  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  poultry  department  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey   Agricultural    Experiment    Station 
that  the  poultrymen   look  carefully  to 
the  maintenance  and   supply  of  green 
food  during  these  months.    This  supply 
can  be  furnished  in  two  ways.    First,  the 
yard  may  be  cultivated  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  some  quick   growing  summer 
crop  sown,  snch  as  buckwheat,  millet, 
soy  beans,  etc.    Or,  where  it  is  undesira- 
ble to   do   this,   sprouted  oats,  mangel 
beets  or  some  forage  crop,  such  as  clover 
or  alfalfa  which  Is  grown  outside  the 
yards  should  be  harvested  and  fed  to  the 
birds.    This  green  food  keeps  the  birds 
in  an  active,  healthy  growing  condition 
and  also  enables  them  to  regulate  the 
body  temperature.    The  growing  of  this 
food  in  the  yard  keeps  the  yards  sweet 
and  clean.    Do  not  forget  the  chicks  dur- 
ing the  next  two   months  by   allowing 
them  to  run  on  dry,  bare  yards  without 
any  greens. 

The  ideal  place  to  put  the  colony 
houses  and  the  growing  stock  is  in  an  or- 
chard along  a  hedge-row  or  along  the 
edge  of  a  woods  where  the  young  chick- 
ens can  have  access  to  an  abundance  of 
natural  vegetation.  Where  this  natural 
shade  is  not  provided  it  is  often  desirsr 
ble  to  construct  artificial  shelters  of 
crotched  sticks  over  which  brush  is  laid. 
Another  method  which  is  quite  common- 
ly practiced  Is  to  build  frames  about  two 
feet  above  the  ground,  covering  them 
with  muslin  or  burlap.  During  July  and 
August  if  the  youngsters  are  not  provid- 
ed with  shade  they  will  become  stunted 
in  growth,  will  feather  slowly,  and  will 
rot  make  the  rugged,  hardy  birds  one 
may  expect  if  the  shade  is  provided  for 
them.  Look  carefully  to  the  growing 
chickens  during  the  next  two  months 
and  see  that  they  have  an  abundance  of 
shade  available  throughout  the  day. 


CAPE  MAY 
COUNT  YN.  J. 


A  FARHER'S  LANDOFIflDDCN  TREASURE 


The  Choicest  Location  in 
Jersey  for  Truck  and 
Dairy  Purvoacs. 

WHAT  CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
OFFERS  TNC  FARMER 

A  Soil  specially  adapted 
for  Forage  Crops  and  Dairy 
Purposes.     Unequalled   for 
the   market  gardener  and 
poultry  fanner,  and  with  a 
series  of  popular  coast  re- 
sorts,  forming   a   circle   of 
markeU  right  at  your  front 
door.  In  addition  to  thi8,ea8y 
transportation    will    carry 
your  produce  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  large  ci^ies. 
A  Number  of  Attractive  Sites 
WW  be  sold  at  ReasMMble 
Prices  and  Easy  Terms. 

For  fall  information  write 

r.  W.   FOWKES.  Clerk  to  the 

County  Boerd  of  Freahofclere. 

SEA  ISLE  CITY.  N.  J. 


New  Farm 

Catalogue,  Just  Out! 

400  money >niak log  ferms.  tlirouKboutadosen  buim, 
rteecnbed  In  deUil  with  dlrectiona  to  bm  Uiem.  1  ooU. 
macbinery,  livestock  and  growtug  croje  InrUidw 
with  many  to  aetUe  rttates  quickly  On  page  If  tm 
about  a  home  larm  of  70  acres,  9-room  bouse,  bar^nd 
poultry  house,  only  2  miles  to  creamery  and  vili»je 
for  f  1000,  with  1900  down.  On  pa««  <  Is  ■  money  nmkB 
of  175  acres  bordering  big  lake,  elevation  neuriya* 
feet,  lo-room  bouse  with  bath,  2  furnished  cotun* 
large  barns.  18  boats,  etc..  etc.  all  going  for  WOWi.  w"t> 
1700  down.  On  page  27  there  Is  a  IW  acre  farn  witt 
two  sets  bulldlnga,  tbat  bad  an  Income  of  |2T(mi  u« 
year.  City  owner  my  sell  for  |4000.  Write  todav  i« 
your  free  copy  of  tbta  big  new  caUloguc  of  llvt^  /»rni 
bargains.  E.  A.  8TBOCT  FAUM  AGENCY.  !>»?»■ 
1880.  Land  TlUe  BaUdlng,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SAVE   YOUR    FENCE 


■  T     USIMO 


GOKCnSTC     FEHCC     POSJ 


■Ol  »*oe»  autT »*eer  >>•«  »*eo» 
Eauiy  made  by  youmif  from  wooden  mtiS 
Nothing  CO  boy  but  iht  ctmtnt.  My  compitw 
diractiora  (including  blue  pnnl)  cover  everything 
from  making  the  moUf  lo  aiuch«ig  the  win*. 
PiKf  |iM      Wr«e  for  ft**  bookie*. 


HARRY  C  LEE 


Enoineeji  and  SuRvrco* 


^nV^^PVf^^  Bafse*  boyfaf  any 


my  naw  fraa  book, 
-     --   Tails  tjMdif 
aaau 


la  aaylnaa.  WitU  KatoaaM  EnaioM 
t  to  tS  if-P.  SeMdiract.  NoaaalarB.  M 


CMr.  SI*. 


Chicken  Lice  and  Mites 
Poultry  raisers  must  distinguish  be- 
tween Hce  and  mites  attacking  their 
fowls,  suggeeU  J.  Q.  Sanders,  eoologlst 
of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Control  methods  for  lice  do  not 
affect  the  mites,  and  vice  versa. 

Mites  attack  chickens  on  roosts  at 
night,  then  crawl  into  cracks  and  crev- 
ices during  the  day.  Thorough  spray- 
ing of  poultry  houses,  rooBts  and  nesting 
boxes  with  kerosene  is  most  effective. 
Follow  with  whitewash  and  lime-sulphur 
application. 

Chicken  lice,  different  from  mites, 
suck  the  blood  from  the  chickens  ana 
often  harm  young  chickens  seriously.  A 
tiny  bit  of  blue  ointment  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  lard,  should  be  applied  to 
the  chicken  on  the  back  of  the  head  and 
near  the  vent 


YOUXL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Free  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)   Iwth  Proiitsh* 

and  Interertlng.    Stork,  Eggs  and  ChlckK 
Old  Hickory  I..e»hom  Yards.  Boa  7.  Aitoomi.  r^ 


QUALITY  CHICKS  «^^^ 


in- 

.       _  . horn    M 

per  hundred:  Bar.  Rock  and  Red.  110.90  per  hmiif^ 
MatKfartlon  guaranteed.  Circular.  Dell \  err  each  N^r*'- 
B.  K.  HaMwr  A  C*.,  ».D.a.  Frencbtown.  >  ''■ 


CHICKS 


I»c.  18c  per  ino.  Ilio  per  1«»  .'-  j^* 
and  White  Wyandottes,  8.  ^    "jr 
and  Bonennnd  Runner  rtnckllnKw.Kr  each. fWP'f'* 
AI^OHAM  POl'l.TlHr  rAB* 
B.  ss  Pli«PBlxvlll*.  >  ** 


14«.0««  CHICKM  |gOI.D-Our   Cblcks  are  »  '  «JJ 
iraaed.    We  cannot    arcppt  any  more  oratt*  i"       ,. 
1»I7  season.    We  thank  our  customers  for  tneir  i» 
ronage.    Will  have  a  capacity  of  2»O.OpO  cbteks  ff";  '"i; 
B.  W.  U»94amt.  rraaV.        K>rtt— a  UmUkarf,      nuktui*- 

rMirVC  *t  the  lowest  posslWe  price*.  B.C.  ^^|'"J 

I/Wvb9  and  Brown  I^tfhoros.  Barred  P.  ^^^'%l 

broiler  chlckR.    Hsfe  arrival  Ruaran  teed.    Book  If  "^ 

CvcivOKB  Hatchkrv.  Box  A,  BiCHriBiJ>.  '  *^ 


m.^t^^    P-  t^-  Rfd-Barron  I^ghom-Cockirfi'^ 
\,^nOICC     Pullets.    Phlppe<l  anywhere  on  apirf'^" 
Write.    JrsTA  Povltry  Farm.  Bot'THAMProN.  •  ^ 


••TsrlvtlM.  Pooltrr,  pigeons,  dogs,  »fJ[J^J[,"'^ 

nlir^.  hsres  etc..  folder  free.  Colored  desrrllrtlT*?  'p*. 


Filling  the  Silo 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  PCX)L 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  |1.00  for  tbe  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  publisbed  In  our  Ex- 
periencf  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Inylted  to  contribute  thplr  experience  on  the  topic  under  tiiscusulon  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  dlscuaslon.    Contributions  must  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  Isaue. 


TOPIC  No.  1224,  Auo.  1. — What  farm  equip, 
inont  do  you  use  for  pre{)arlng  the  ground 
tiud  planting  wheat?  Do  you  disk  ground 
beftire  plowing?  How  dot'p  do  you  plow 
and  do  you  roll  after  plnuting?  Tell  us 
8ome  things  which  will  increase  next  year's 
crop  other  than  better  seed  and  fen   Izers. 

Topic  No.  1226,  Auo.  15. — Which  have  you 
found  the  best  way  to  get  a  field  in  grass. 
Hdwing  it  alone  or  with  winter  grain?  WJiat 
kind  of  seed  do  you  use,  how  much  per 
acre,  when  and  how  do  you  sow  it?  When 
and  how  do  you  fertilize  your  bay  crop? 

ToPio  No.  1226,  Skpt.  1. — Winter  storage  of 
root  crops.  Tell  us  in  not  more  than  L'.'iO 
words  how  yon  save  and  protect  vegetables 
for  later  use.  You  can  tell  how  you  save 
beets,  pumpkins,  etc.,  for  the  live  stock, 
or  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  b«me  con> 
sumption  or  the  market. 


W.  H.  B.,  Palm,  Pa. —  One  of  my 
neighbors  and  I  fill  silos  together,  as  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  extra 
help  and  horses  for  each  to  fill  alone. 
We  both  have  our  own  outfits,  however, 
as  we  make  use  of  both  the  cutter  and 
power  for  so  many  other  things.  We  re- 
quire six  men — one  to  drive  the  har- 
vester, one  to  help  load,  one  driver  to 
each  of  the  two  -teams,  one  to  feed  the 
cutter  and  one  in  the  silo.  We  use  three 
horses  in  the  harvester  and  three  to  each 
wagon,  all  hitched  abreast. 

Low-down  wagons  with  26-inch  wheels 
in  front  and  32-inch  In  the  rear,  are 
used;  25-foot  poles  are  laid  lengthwise 
across  the  bolsters  Instead  of  a  solid 
floor.  This  makes  it  easy  to  put  the  corn 
on  and  about  twice  as  much  as  an  ordi- 
nary load  can  thus  be  taken,  thereby 
saving  an  extra  team  and  driver.  A  dis- 
tributor is  used  in  the  silo,  making  it 
easier  for  the  man  doing  the  tramping, 
and  also  producing  better  ensilage,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  thoroughly  mixed. 
The  harvester  saves  one  man  and  makes 
the  com  easier  to  load  and  unload. 


n*«  AM  ftklAk*  'o'  -^  »  Varieties.  P'/  '^^ 
Day  OM  CMiKt  beiJthy  hatched.  C^«^^f,„  a 
out  HoDMty  Hatchery.  Dept.  F.  W«w  Waahlngt<-n.^ 


L.  H.  H.,  Weedaport,  N.  Y.— We  have 
tried  different  ways  to  fill  the  silo  and 
find  an  individual  rig  the  best  for  our 
purpose.  Have  tried  hiring  a  large  cut- 
ter and  changing  with  neighbors  for 
help,  but  found  it  too  expensive  and  very 
uncertain,  as  the  corn  is  about  all  ready 
at  one  time  and  some  is  sure  to  get 
frosted  or  overripe  before  we  can  get 
around  to  cut  it. 

I  start  the  harvester  in  the  morning 
and  cut  until  noon,  planning  to  have 
three  or  four  men  and  draw  with  two 
teams  until  we  have  all  the  com  in  the 
sUo  that  is  cnt.  Then  repeat  the  opera- 
tion. I  have  one  man  to  hand  off  the 
wagon,  one  to  feed  cutter  and  two  in  the 
silo  to  tread  It  well.  I  use  a  6  H.  P.  gaso- 
line engine  which  requires  no  attention 
after  it  Is  started.  I  think  it  a  good 
idea  to  have  the  feeder  snap  out  two  or 
three  ears  from  each  bundle  where  the 
com  is  eared  heavily  I  throw  them  to 
the  hogs  and  let  them  husk  It  them- 
selves. Corn  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lay  more  than  one  day' after  being  cut, 
aa  It  dries  out  and  will  not  make  the 
best  ensilage. 

E.  B.  M.,  CorsicaTPft  — Tbe  plan  we 
find  best  In  filling  our  silos  is  to  have 
cur  own  engine  and  cutter.  We  have  a 
4  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  and  a  No.  10 
cutter  with  drac  "tacker.  We  plant 
about  four  different  I.Inds  ot  com  from 
tbe  earliest  varieties  we  can  get  to  the 
big  late  variety.  This  gives  us  corn  to 
cut  into  silos  for  o.  month,  or  at  least 
three  weeks,  thus  giving  silage  time  to 
hf at  and  settle,  and  therefore  we  can  get 
a  great  deal  more  in.  Wo  have  two  stave 
silos  8x20  feet.  We  have  .a  hired  man 
or  boy  through  the  summer  and  on  days 
we  want  to  fill  silo  we  hire  another  man 
or  boy,  and  the  three  of  us  go  at  It.  We 
usually  take  our  team  and  low  wagon 
with  flat  rig  on,  6x16  feet,  to  the  field 
and  the  three  of  us  cut  one  row  apiece 
and  lay  It  on  wagon  When  loaded  we 
drive  to  alio,  start  our  engine,  one  man 
on  wagon,  one  in  silo  and  one  to  feed 
cutter;  everything  going  well  we  soon 
unload  and  are  out  again. 

This  Is  much  more  economical  than  to 
have  three  or  four  teams,  12  or  14  men 
and  other  things  In  proportion  to  fill 
eilos.  Befeides,  we  get  in  25  to  27  tons 
In  our  20-ton  capacity  silos. 

&  S.  B.,  Pomfret  Centre,  Conn.— We 
Mre  a  traveling  blower  outfit,  not  to  save 
«OBt  of  outfit,  as  we  have  a  good  8  H.  P. 


gasoline  engine  idle  when  work  Is  going 
on,  but  because  our  local  conditions  are 
such  that  we  can  get  the  extra  labor 
easier  In  connection  with  the  traveling 
outfit.  Our  county  jail  is  only  five  miles 
away  and  there  are  usually  from  60  to 
100  inmates — mostly  dmnks  from  our 
numerous  manufacturing  villages.  For 
a  good  many  years  thc3e  convicts  have 
been  worked  out  at  all  sorts  of  labor. 
They  are  tent  out  in  a  double  team  with 
a  boss,  and  we  pay  for  transpc-tiition, 
etc.  In  past  years  all  expenses  foot 
up  about  $1.50  total  per  day  for  each 
man's  labor,  and  it  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory help  for  the  purpose  we  can  get.  For 
extra  teams  we  co-operate  with  our 
neighbors.  In  past  years  the  custom  has 
grown  up  for  this  jail  gang  to  follow  the 
traveling  blower  outfit  around  this  sec- 
tion. They  are  hired  separately,  but 
work  together  in  good  team-work  style. 
We  have  a  distributor  tube  in  the  silo, 
which  keeps  the  corn  well  mixed,  as*well 
as  distributed.  Without  this  the  tend- 
ency Is  for  the  heavier  parts,  including 
the  pieces  of  the  ears,  to  bo  thrown  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  silo,  while  lighter 
parts  drop  nearer.  Also,  the  distributor 
avoids  having  pieces  of  ears,  etc.,  from 
thumping  you  on  the  head  when  tramp- 
ing, which  gets  monotonous.  We  place 
men  about  as  follows:  Two  men  in  silo 
tramping  and  leveling,  two  men  at  cut- 
ter putting  up  com,  one  man.  the  owner 
of  the  outfit,  feeds  cutter,  four  to  six  men 
cut  the  com  in  field  by  hand,  three  to 
four  men  load,  three  men  drivers  of  dou- 
ble team  dump  carts  draw  and  load.  I  put 
in  my  time  first  in  one  place  and  then  In 
another  wherever  there  seems  to  be  a 
weak  link  In  the  chain  temporarily.  This 
makes  16  to  18  men  in  all.  It  is  the 
custom  for  us  to  furnish  teams  to  move 
the  outfit  to  the  next  farm. 


J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — Pilling  the 
silo  is  one  of  the  most  important  Jobs 
the  up-to-date  farmer  has  to  contend 
with,  and  he  should  get  all  the  informa- 
tion possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  this 
work  correctly,  as  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  how  the  silage  is  put  up  so  as  to 
get  the  best  results. 

We  aim  to  start  the  corn  binder  at 
least  two  days  before  we  commence  fill- 
ing, so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  the  com 
cut  as  wanted.  We  use  from  two  to  four 
teams,  depending  on  how  far  the  com 
has  to  be  hauled.  We  never  change 
teams  from  one  wagon  to  another,  as 
this  takes  up  too  much  valuable  time; 
we  have  found  it  much  cheaper  to  have 
an  extra  team.  We  use  low-down  wagons, 
and  have  the  teamsters  help  to  load. 
We  own  our  machine  and  co-operate 
with  neighbors  and  generally  use  ten 
to  twelve  men.  When  we  use  three 
teams  we  keep  two  men  in  the  field  to 
help  load,  teamster  and  one  mSn  on  the 
wagon  to  pitch  to  the  cutter,  one  man  to 
cut  bands  and  take  out  the  strings,  and 
one  man  in  the  silo.  We  use  a  steam 
engine,  requiring  one  man  to'flre.  while 
I  feed  and  oi)erate  the  cutter.  Handling 
work  this  way  takes  ten  men.  We  aim 
to  keep  the  knives  sharp,  and  cut  the 
silage  H  inch.  Of  course,  it  takes  more 
time  to  fill  the  silo  when  the  silage  is 
cut  short,  but  it  makes  much  better 
silage,  and  the  same  silo  will  hold 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more  corn 
than  when  It  Is  cut  %  to  %  In  long,  al- 
though many  farmers  don't  realize  the 
difference.  When  silage  is  cut  fine  it  is 
more  palatable,  easier  digested  and  will 
keep  bettter,  so  it  pays  to  keep  the 
knives  sharp  and  adjust  the  machine  to 
cut  not  over  %  Inch. 

The  wood  stave  silo  Is  one  part  of  the 
farm  building  equipment  which  must 
have  attention  at  just  the  proper  time. 

To  keep  the  walls  of  a  stave  silo  from 
collapsing  a  wood  hoop  nailed  at  the  top 
of  the  Inside  walls  is  recommended.  This 
hoop  may  be  made  of  three  or  more 
thi< kneeses  of  K-lnch  by  4-Inch  elm  or 
white  oak  lumber. 

The  Inside  walls  of  the  silo  should  be 
treated  with  a  coat  of  linseed  oil  or 
creosote  every  year  or  two  as  needed. 
This  renders  the  wood  more  durable.  A 
coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  of  the  silo 
every  two  or  three  years  not  only  pro- 
tects the  staves  from  decay,  but  Im- 
proves the  appearance. 
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michSpreaderWaiYou  Buy? 

THE  popular  call  today  is  for  a  lo.v  down 
wide  spread  machine.  Farmers  who  have 
had  experience  are  all  turning  to  the  wide 
spread.  Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  is 
using  a  Low  Cloverleaf,  Low  Com  King  or 
Low  20th  Century  spreader  why  he  bought  it. 
Does  he  find  it  more  economical  ?  Does  it  do 
better  work?  Are  his  crops  heavier  where  he  uses  it? 
What  is  there  about  it  that  makes  it  worth  having? 

A  Low  Qoverleafy  Low  Com  King  or  Low  20th 
Century  spreader  is  worth  more  than  any  other 
kind.  Spreaders  like  these  cost  less  in  the  long 
run  than  any  cheaper  machine  because  they  iocreasa 
both  crop  yields  and  land  values. 

If  yoa  had  rather  read  about  the  good  features  of  tbeto 
tpreaders  than  ask  your  neighbors  about  them,  drop  us  a  lino 
and  we  will  send  yoo  complete  iaiormation  aau  tell  yoa 
where  yoa  can  see  tbe  spreaders. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

cracAGO  V  u  s  Aiffl^l 


Order  Falli 
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Fertili/ers| 
Now 


Two  Reasons  Why 

A  Transportation  /?ea«on— So  the  dealer 
can  order  out  his  fertilizer  in  cars  loaded 
to  full  capacity,  which  hold  twice  as  much 
as  average-loaded  cars.  Just  half  as  many 
cars  are  needed — the  other  half  are  set 
free   for  other  uses.     Freight  congestion 

is  relieved.  Too  stand  a  better  chance    of   getting    your 

fertilizer. 

A  Patriotic  Rea»on—So  all  our  industries,  all  otur  national 
resources,  all  our  efforts  can  give  a  full  measure  of  war- 
time service,  and  so  fertilizers  can  have  a  chance  to  increase 
our  national  food  supply.     Write  for  particulars. 
son.  IMPROVEMENT  COMMnTIE  •!  Ik  NATKMIAL  FERTILIZER  ASSOCUTIOM 

P««Ul  T«Ucr.|»li  BttiUiM.  Chic^ae  Mmmtmr  BmiUimm, 


A  MONEY  SAVING  SILO  FILLER 

a^^^^,  TIteEntfUcrrvt«raiM)  nik>F1U«ttaftMy«th«<«orkinAnaad  (toJnrmui  li 

DljM      ^^^^^  one  UtAt  cuta  U>r  HUlks.  Huilu^  Lmtoi  and  Oarn  In  ahurt  utivaUarm  MOfttai 


67th 
Year 


ROSS  SILO  filler! 


ATcnK«  e»|»rtty  at  l.mm  »y,^,  one  too  p^Jwur^ptr  ■ 
bonmowcr.     Four  itsei.  4  to  15  honipoirtr  OamtUam  ■ 
Here  to  ti»EMU««»futt«rjr««  want-*  ^ 

■MM*  MVM**  bccwae  •  "iMw 
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Springfield,  Ohto 


FARM  WAGONS 

Htcli  or  low  w1m«I»~ 

•t««l  or  wood— wid« 

or  narrow  tirca. 

of  aU 


..  botia  to  St 

IT  raaolB*  gepr. 

IllMtiini  I*  fit*  Urn, 
tL.4 


We  hare  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produre.     What  bave  you  to  ahip  ? 
dlBBO  A  BBO..  ttl-«S  N.  rrwat  Mr««« 

PHILADELPHU 


FOR  SALE 


JapaDca*    back- 
w  beat,  cow  pcaa, 

tioj    heana.    etc. 

»ra  JB.  Nwllaa4,  MHfmr^  I»«I*wav«. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


^^<J0 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE 

the  modem  scientifla 
invcDtion.  the  wonderful 
new  di«covenr  that  r»- 
lieve*  rnpCvre  will  b« 
•ent  on  trIaL  No  o^ 
noxiotis  fprinct  or  pada. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushiona.  Bindi  and 
draws  tbe  broken  parts 
together  aa  you  would  • 
Kroken  limb.  No  aalvM. 
No  lies.  Durable,  ebeao. 
S«rt  M  trial  t«,H«««T. 
Protected  by  U.  8.  pat- 
ent*. Catalocveaa'  we*. 
«re  blanks  mailed  free. 
UB«   addreaa 
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TkU  bth*  farm  women'*  own  dapartmant— ^or  Uiem  and  by  them.  It  i*  devoted  to  the  diacuaaion  of 
topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite*— and 
oxpect*— you  not  only  to  writo  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  di*cu**ion  bwt  alao  to  propo*e 
topic*  for  future  di*cu**ion*.  The  be*t  letter  publiehed  herein  each  i**ue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
OB*  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publiehad  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Addre** 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AuQusx  1. — Tell  UB  three  unusual  ways  you 
use  cucumbers,  squash,  carrots  or  okra  In 
cooking  for  your  family.  What  ways  do 
you  prepare  them,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
bination V  Tell  us  three  ways  for  one  veg»*- 
table  or  a  different  way  for  three  vegetables. 

AuoL'HT  IS. — Have  you  made  any  changes  In 
your  family  baking  since  wheat  flour  has 
advanced  In  price?  Have  you  had  any  suc- 
cess using  rye  or  graham  flour?  How  do 
you   make  your  best  bread? 


Septkmbkr  1. — How  do  you  make  coffee? 
What  variety  of  coffee  do  you  buy,  what 
price  do  you  And  it  necessary  to  pay  for 
satisfactory  coffee  and  what  suggestions 
can  you  give  our  readers  who  are  dissatls- 
fled  with  their  cup  of  coffee,  to  Improve 
upon  it? 

Cat  your  contribution  in  earlv  if  it  doma  not 
r«ach  u*  at  ioaat  IS  day*  baform  tha  data  o/ 
iaaua,  it  will  ba  too  iatOm 


"Women's  Work"  for  the  Fair 


Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 
— There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about 
preparing  an  exhibit  for  a  fair,  and  if 
one  has  succeeded  once  in  winning  blue 
ribbons  there  is  always  a  desire  to  do  so 
again.  I  have  often  exhibited  articles 
at  our  county  fair,  and  once  at  our  state 
fair,  and  each  time  there  has  been  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  "blue"  among  my 
ribbons.  Not  being  especially  gifted  in 
one  particular  line  of  work,  I  exhibit  the 
best  of  everything  I  have  in  canned 
fruits,  vegetables  and  plain  sewing. 

In  canning  1  select  the  most  perfect 
fruit  or  vegetables  I  have,  and  I  am  care- 
.  ful  to  pack  them  into  the  jars  in  the 
^ay  they  will  look  most  attractive.  I 
use  rlpar  glass  jars  with  gloss  tops.  Tt 
is  always  well  to  read  carefully  the  fair 
catalogue  and  decide  just  what  you  will 
enter  for  exhibition;  always  pnter  as 
many  exhibits  in  any  class  as  you  can, 
8o  as  to  stand  a  better  chance  of  win- 
ning. Besides  canned  products  and  plain 
sewing  there  are  premiums  offered  on 
far  cy  work  and  various  farm  products, 
which  can  be  selected  as  the  different 
crops  mature.  A  few  years  ago  I  intend- 
ed to  exhibit  a  sunflower,  but  at  the 
last  moment  something  happened  to  the 
one  selected,  so  to  fill  out  the  exhibit  I 
found  one  larger,  though  not  as  symmet- 
rical, for  it  was  bent  somewhat  like  a 
woman's  bonnet.  In  a  spirit  of  fun  I 
pinned  a  big  blue  ribbon  bow  on  it  and 
wrote,  "Put  on  your  old  gray  bonnet 
with  the  blue  ribbon  on  it."  The  next 
day  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  real 
"blue"  ribbon  on  it.  Later  ip  passing 
through  the  crowd  I  heard  some  one, 
evidently  an  exhibitor  of  sunflowers  also, 
■ay,  "It  was  the  ribbon  bow  th'at  won 
it."  and  I  said,  "That  was  just  it." 

Mrs.  J.  C.  H.,  Fishers ville,  Va. — I 
make  an  exhibit  every  year  at  our  cM)unty 
fair,  of  canned  fruit,  tomatoes,  jelly  and 
preserves,  and  have  never  failed  to  win 
my  share  of  premiums.  I  use  clear  glass 
quart  jars,  also  half-pint  clear  jelly 
glasses  with  tin  tops.  Any  other  kind 
is  set  aside  and  not  judged  at  all,  at 
most  fairs. 

I  do  not  include  fancy  work,  sewing, 
or  any  of  the  culinary  arts  In  my  ex- 
hibit. I  leave  that  for  those  who  have 
more  time.  I  am  watching  out  all  sum- 
mer for  the  very  best  to  take  to  the  fair. 
I  have  everything  as  nearly  perfect  and 
as  clean  as  possible.  I  always  help  my 
husband  get  up  his  orchard  exhibit  for 
both  state  and  county  fairs.  Our  county 
calls  for  by-products  In  this  exhibit,  and 
that  part  of  It  is  "women's  work,"  an 
are  also  decorations  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment. We  select  fruit  of  an  even  size, 
perfect  color,  free^from  blemishes,  clean 
and  polish  until  they  shine,  being  care- 
ful not  to  remove  the  stem.  .He  wins 
first  every  year. 

Then  I  take  a  look  over  my  garden 
and  see  what  1  have  that  will  be  ready 
at  the  proper  time,  and  make  an  entry 
of  it.  I  generally  have  cabbage,  sweet 
corn,  pop  corn,  pumpkins,  tomatoes  and 
peppers.  I  enjoy  having  a  nice  little 
exhibit. 

rSome  judges  sharply  score  fruit 
which  has  had  its  natural  luster  remov- 
ed by  polishing. — Ed.] 


Mrs.  8.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — In  put- 
ting up  fruit  for  exhibition  the  secret  of 
success  Is,  not  only  having  everything 
very  nice,  but  very  nice  looking,  also. 
For  this  purpose  I  use  the  wide-mouthed, 
clear  jars.  They  cost  more  than  the 
Mason,  bait  the  contents  show  to  a  better 
advantage.  The  quart  size  Is  beet  for 
fruits,  vegetables  and  berries,  while  the 
pint  size  is  nice  for  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves.  I  select  the  choicest  fruit 
and  fill  the  jars  while  raw,  cover  with 


light  syrup  and  cook  In  the  jar.  If  con- 
tents shrink  in  cooking  I  open  and  fill 
with  hot  syrup  before  sealing.  When 
jars  are  cool  I  wrap  each  one  in  dark 
paper  and  keep  In  a  cool  place  uyi.l 
ready  for  the  fair,  then  I  put  on  neat 
printed  labels,  which  improve  the  ap- 
pearance wonderfully.  I  select  tomatoes 
that  will  fit  in  jars  whole,  choicest 
peaches,  and  cut  in  halves;  pears  and 
apples  I  quarter;  plums  are  pricked 
with  a  fork  to  keep  skins  from  bursting, 
then  canned  whole.  Small,  thick  bunches 
of  grapes  are  selected  to  pickle  on  the 
stems. 

My  chrysanthemums  seldom  fall  to 
take  blue  ribbons.  Early  in  the  season  I 
pot  a  few  choice  slips,  keep  well  watered 
and  pruned  Into  shapely  plants.  By  fair- 
time  they  will  be  in  bloom.  If  they  are 
rather  slow  to  bloom  I  place  them  on  the 
south  side  of  t'he  house;  if  fast,  on  the 
north  side.  This  will  hasten  or  retard 
blooming  for  two  weeks.  I  spend  my 
spare  time  making  baskets  of  reeds  and 
raffia,  also  iancywork  of  different  kinds. 
I  lay  aside  the  choicest  of  these  for  my 
exhibit.  Indian  baskets  filled  with  fruit, 
or  potted  plants,  always  attract,  and 
there  is  not  so  much  competition  along 
this  line. 


Fruit  Juices  for  Jelly  Making 
Fruit  juices  for  use  later  in  jelly  mak- 
ing can  be  sterilized  and  bottled  without 
sugar  and  made  into  jellies  at  the  house- 
wife's convenience.  This  enables  her  to 
do  with  fewer  jelly  glasses  and  to  dis- 
tribute her  purchases  of  sugar  for  jelly 
making  through  the  year.  Moreover, 
with  the  bottled  juice  she  can  make  a 
greater  variety  of  jellies,  as  juice  which 
will  not  jell  can  be  put  up  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  and  combined  later  with  fruits 
that  will  jell,  or  fruits  ripening  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  can  be  combined.  For  ex- 
ample, the  juice  of  strawberries,  cher- 
ries, or  pineapple  can  be  kept  without 
sugar  and  later  when  apples  are  plenti- 
ful can  be  made  Into  combination  jelly. 

From  the  unsugared  sterilized  juices 
of  currants,  apples,  crab  apples  and 
grapes,  kept  from  9  to  18  months,  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  recently  made 
jellies  of  excellent  texture,  flavor  and 
color. 

To  put  up  unsugared  fruit  juices  for 
jelly  making,  proceed  exactly  as  If  jelly 
were  to  be  made  at  the  time.    Cook  the 


fruits  until  they  are  soft  and  strain 
out  the  juice  through  a  flannel  bag.  Heat 
and  pour  while  hot  Into  bottles  previous- 
ly scalded.  Fill  the  bottles  full,  leaving 
no  air  space  between  juice  and  cork  or 
seal.  Place  the  fllled  sealed  bottles  qq 
their  sides  in  water  near  the  boiling 
point,  and  keep  them  in  the  bath  for 
about  30  minutes.  Make  sure  that  the 
corked  or  sealed  end  is  under  the  hot 
water.  As  soon  as  the  bottles  are  cool, 
cover  the  cork  with  a  parafflne  seal. 
Thorough  sterilization  and  sealing  are 
absolutely  essential  to  success. 

To  make  jelly  from  the  sterilized  juice, 
test  its  jelling  quality,  add  the  proper 
amount  of  sugar,  and  proceed  as  In  mak* 
Ing  jelly  from  freshly  expressed  juice. 


Advancing  with  the  Times 

HOMER  G.   WEBSTEB. 

I  am  one  of  the  old  readers  of  The 
Practical  Farmer.  For  twenty-flve  years 
I  was  a  tenant  farmer  and  twenty  years 
ago  was  a  close  student  of  your  paper. 
What  a  change  there  has  been  since  then 
in  prices  and  methods  of  work  on  the 
farm.    I  have  seen  the  day  when  wheat 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directiona  for  making,  at  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Pattern*  are  perfect-fitting  and  aeam  allowing.  >Vhen  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sice  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA 


Mrs.  M.  B.,  Blanchard,  Pa. — I  believe 
that  every  woman  who  possibly  can  do 
so,  should  make  an  effort  to  exhibit 
something  at  a  county  or  state  fair. 
Even  if  she  never  gets  a  prize  It  Is  dis- 
tinctly worth  while.  You  certainly  take 
more  Interest  In  the  fair  If  you  are  an 
active  participant,  and  you  help  to  make 
the  fair  worth  while  for  other  people. 
A  good  fair  brings  recreation  and  change 
to  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  but  if  every 
man  or  woman  should  say,  "Oh,  I  won't 
bother  exhibiting  anything  thtfs  year," 
the  fair  would  be  a  rather  poor  place  to 
go  for  entertainment,  wouldn't  It? 

Fancy  work  Is  my  best  line  for  fairs, 
but  I  take  It  that  the  Women's  Exchange 
wants  us  to  tell  about  food  products, 
such  as  jellies,  canned  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. For  jellies,  the  ordinary  jelly 
glass,  clear  and  sparkling,  the  jelly  with- 
out any  parafflne  on  top.  Is  what  I  use. 
For  canned  fruits,  I  use  the  wide-mouth- 
ed jars  made  of  white,  rather  than  green 
or  blue  glass,  as  this  shows  the  color  of 
the  fruit  to  best  advantage.  For  exhibit- 
ing I  can  the  largest,  finest  specimens 
of  fruit,  place  carefully  In  the  jars,  and 
give  special  attention  to  cooking  so  that 
It  does  not  become  overdone. 

For  labeling  both  jelly  and  fruit  I  type 
the  name  on  short  lengths  of  white 
passepartout  picture  binding.  This  Is  al- 
ready gummed  and  looks  neater  than 
any  other  label  I  can  make.  To  give  an 
especially  attractive  appearance,  set 
your  glass  or  jar  on  a  lace  paper  dolly, 
and  If  It  Is  possible  lay  alongside  of  It 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  fruit,  of  which 
the  canned  or  jellied  product  Is  made, 
for  a  garnish.  "Fine  feathers  do  not 
make  fine  birds,"  but  I  have  found, 
nevertheless,  that  appearances  count  for 
much  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more 
than  at  a  fair  exhibit. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  B.,  Wilmington,  Del. — In 
our  experience  exhibiting  at  fairs  we 
have  found  that  attractiveness  seems  to 
count  as  much  as  anything  in  the  eyes 
of  the  judges.  For  this  reason  we  always 
take  particular  care  to  arrange  our  ex- 
hibit so  that  It  will  show  to  the  beet  ad- 
vantage. We  have  found  crepe  paper  a 
great  aid  In  this  work,  and  generally 
use  dark  green  to  cover  the  table  or 
space  allotted  us. 

Our  experience  with  bread  has  been 
that  the  judges  seem  to  like  a  medium 
or  small  loaf  rather  than  a  lare  one, 
which  Is  also  apt  not  to  be  well  done. 


S3.34. — r.adlefi'  cornH  coyer.  Cut  In  bIzpb 
.34  t(i  42  IncheH  bust  mt^asnre.  Shield  and 
peplnm   may   be   iiHtnl  or   omitted. 

k:»52.-  ("hlldren'a  dreati.  Cut  In  Blze«  2,  4 
nnri  •;  ypnrn.  The  dreHs  l«i  cut  in  one  piece 
and   may   have  long  or  short  sleeves. 

Nn.1ff. — Mlssea'  ■  dress.  Cut  In  one  size. 
I)r»'s«  has  drop  shoulders  and  a  two-piece 
skirt. 

K.32K — Children's  suspender  dress.  Ctit  In 
sizes  4  to  12  years.  The  ^Impe  closet  at 
the  front. 

H342 — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
42  Inchea  bust  measure.  The  waist  has 
plaited  fr6nt«  and  a  convertible  collar. 


HXtn I.ndles-    dress.      Cut    In    fizes    :?«  «> 

40  inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  Is  in  »>d« 
plet-e. 

Ka4» — Boys'  Russian  suit.  Cut  In  s!zM 
2.  4  and  6  years.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may 
be  used.  „- 

H3'2n — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  t<^  ^^ 
inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  oiit  m 
twr>  p|p«-es.  ,  - 

M.347. — Children's  dress.  Cnt  In  sizes  2.  4  « 
and  8  years.  The  dress  Is  cut  In  one  pi*"'« 
and  slips  on  over  the  head.  ,    . 

H.tftO. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  si?:''* 
36  to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  na* 
a  three-gored  skirt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  tha  numb«r  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  ai 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefora.  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  t*'^'* 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called— *^very  'Woman  Her  Own  Dreaamaker"— which 
illuatratea  hundreda  of  tha  most  practical  atylea  for  ladiea,  miaaea  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinda  of  garmenta.  The  regular  price  of  thia  book  la  10  centa  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  poatpaid  for  5  centa.  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  aame  time  that  a  pattern  ia  ordered  we 
wrill  aeod  a  copy  of  the  lateat  at  2  cents  poatpaid.    Addreaa 
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gold  at  56  centa  per  bushel  and  now  at 
Its  present  high  price.  I  have  traveled 
a  hard  road,  but  finally  got  there.  I  re- 
cently Installed  an  electric  lighting  sys- 
tem In  my  bungalow  and  now  we  do  not 
know  how  we  could  get  along  without 
it.  So  far  we  have  used  the  power  only 
for  lighting,  but  the  system  is  guaran- 
teed to  run  a  ^  H.  P.  motor,  electric 
fan,  electric  iron,  etc.  At  present  I 
have  27  50-watt  lights  connected  with 
it,  but  I  intend  to  get  lights  of  a  lower 
watta«e.  I  think  that  15,  20  and  25-watt 
lights  would  be  more  convenient  and 
Dot  80  bright  when  a  dim  light  is  needed. 
They  would  take  less  current  and  a 
chandelier  would  look  nicer  with  two 
or  three  lights  burning  to  produce  the 
Fame  amount  of  light  which  we  now  get 
from  one. 

Our  electric  light  system  requires  a 
very  little  bit  of  care  and  at  present  my 
light  is  costing  me  49  cents  a  week,  di- 
vided as  follows:  13  cents  for  gasoline 
and  36  cents  Interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
plant  at  6  per  cent.  Thus  you  will  see, 
without  reckoning  the  Interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  plant,  my  light  costs  me  only 
about  2  cents  a  day.  If  I  was  fixed  so 
that  I  could  use  water  power  this  cost 
would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

We  think  that  electric  light  Is  the  saf- 
est kind  to  use  In  and  around  the  barn 
and  other  buildings.  When  I  stop  to 
think  about  it  1  often  wonder  how  many 
barns  will  be  saved  from  burning  down 
by  the  use  of  an  Independent  32-volt 
lighting  system.  I  believe  that  elec- 
tricity will  eventually  take  the  place  of 
all  other  heating  and  lighting  systems 
and  power  supply  on  the  farm.  One  of 
the  modem  uses  for  a  plant  such  as  I 
have  is  charging  automobile  batteries, 
and  with  the  general  Introduction  of 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks  this  Is  no 
small  Item. — Pennsylvania. 

Salting  Vegetables  for  Winter  Use 

The  housewife  whose  canning  opera- 
tions are  limited  by  shortage  of  time, 
containers  or  equipment,  can  preserve 
many  vegetables  against  winter's  return 
by  putting  them  down  In  salt,  according 
to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, which  tells  how  to  do  It. 

String  and  wax  beans,  dandelion 
greens,  and  Swiss  chard  are  some  of  the 
vegetables  which  can  be  packed  away  In 
layers  of  salt — one  part  salt  to  ten  parts 
vegetables  by  weight — In  stone  Jars.  The 
vegetables  make  their  own  brine  and  are 
easily  stored  away.  When  required  for 
use  they  should  be  soaked  in  water  be- 
fore cooking,  to  freshen  them. 

Beam  Kbaut. — Take  10  pounds  of 
etrlng  beans,  well  matured,  1  pound  of 
ealt  and  a  small  bunch  of  summer 
pavory.  Wash  the  beans  well,  remove 
the  strings,  cut  the  pods  diagonally 
^ross,  and  throw  them  Into  cold  water. 
Lift  the  beans  from  the  water  and  with- 
out draining  them  pack  them  in  stone 
Jars  with  alternate  layers  of  salt.  Sprin- 
kle each  layer  with  summer  savory.  The 
Bait  may  be  slightly  moistened  before  It 
Is  added.  Unless  sufficient  brine  is  de- 
veloped to  cover  the  beans  within  thlrty- 
«<x  hours,  add  weak  salt  water  to  the 
pickle.  Weight  the  beans  by  covering 
them  with  a  cloth  and  a  large  Inverted 
plate  on  which  Is  placed  a  clean,  heavy 
stone.  The  beans  must  be  watched  so 
that  the  cloth  may  be  removed  and 
washed  whenever  necessary. 

To  cook  the  beans,  lift  them  from  the 
*>rine,  rinse  them  off,  cover  them  well 
^Ith  boiling  water,  and  boll  them  for  at 
least  five  hours,  or  boil  them  30  minutes 
*nd  cook  them  over  night  In  the  flreless 
cooker.  If  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  lean 
*^alt  pork  Is  cooked  with  a  quart  of  the 
beans  an  excellent  meat  substitute  is 
provided.  The  beans  can  alao  be  used 
••  a  salad  after  cooking. 


Other  People's  Easiness 

The  Ronutntic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
<By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
ENm. 

If  Persls  Dale's  extraordinary  action 
in  adopting  a  family  ax  masse  had 
stirred  Clematis  from  center  to  c.rcum- 
ference,  that  agitation  was  trivia!  In 
comparison  with  the  flutter  produced  by 
Joel's  capitulation.  Mrs^  West,  l>acked 
up  by  Mary,  told  the  news  to  auditors 
frankly  incredulous  who  yet  were  suffi- 
ciently impressed  by  her  sincerity  to  re- 
solve on  looking  Into  the  thing  for  them- 
selves. Consequently  the  Dal'  homestead 
became  a  magnet  for  the  «  irious.  and 
many  a  skeptic  came  and  went  away 
convinced  that  the  day  of  mitacles  had 
returned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Joel's  surrender 
was  in  accord  with  the  most  elet„ental 
of  psychological  laws.  With  the  charac- 
teristic caprice  of  her  sex  in  matters  of 
the  heart,  Cella  had  taken  a  violent 
fancy  to  this  pale-blooded  hypochondriac, 
and  made  no  secret  of  the  fa'^t  that  she 
regarded  him  as  her  especiaJ  property. 
Nothing  Is  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  as 
the  preference  of  a  child,  that  naive, 
spontaneous  affection  to  which  It  is  im- 
possible to  impute  mercenary  motives. 
And  Joel  had  responded  by  becoming 
Cella's  abject  slave.  He  ignored  the  oth- 
er children  for  the  most  part,  seldom  be- 
traying, unless  perhaps  by  an  Impatient 
gesture  or  a  frown,  that  he  was  aware 
of  their  existence.  But  his  eyes  were 
always  on  Cella,  and  when  she  spoke,  he 
listened. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  that  morsel  of 
femininity  Improved  every  opportunity 
to  parade  her  conquest.  She  took  Joel 
to  walk,  holding  tightly  to  his  hand  and 
entertaining  him  with  an  outpouring  of 
those  quaint  fancies  which  have  been 
the  heritage  of  childhood  from  the  be- 
ginning and  yet  always  seom  to  the 
older  generation  so  -larvelously  new. 
She  Inveigled  him  into  playing  whatever 
role  she  assigned  In  fantastic  dramas  of 
her  own  creation.  He  was  Celia's  father 
or  her  little  boy  as  the  whim  took  her, 
the  wolf  which  devoured  Red  Riding 
Hood's  grandmother,  or  the  napless  old 
lady  herself,  attacked  ruthlessly  by 
Cella  as  wolf.  Crawling  on  all  fours  he 
played  elephant,  or  with  the  handle  of  a 
basket  between  his  teeth,  he  submitted 
to  be  patted  on  the  head  and  addressed 
as  towser.  Persls  looked  on  with  a  won- 
der that  never  lost  its  poignancy.  That 
the  self-centered  Joel  should  nuccumb  to 
the  Innocent  spell  of  childhood  had 
never  entered  her  calculations,  and  she 
reproached  herself  that  she  had  so  little 
understood  him. 

The  comments  of  Persls'  acquaintances 
were  characteristic.  Mrs.  West,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  second  call,  hinted  her 
anxiety  regarding  the  future  of  the  im- 
promptu family.  "When  you  pick  chil- 
dren up  that  way.  you  can't  tell  how 
they're  going  to  turn  out." 

"And  when  you  bring  'em  Into  the 
world,"  remarked  Persls  dryly,  "and  rear 
'em  yourself  and  never  let  em  out  of 
your  sight  when  you  can  help  It,  you 
don't  know  how  they're  going  to  turn 
out  either,"  There  was  in  her  manner 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  having  In 
mind  the  recent  heartbroken  confidences 
of  Thad's  mother,  and  Etta  West  blush- 
ed hotly  and  changed  the  subject 

Mrs.  Robert  Hornblower  looked  upon 
the  acquisition  as  practical  rebellion 
against  the  decrees  of  Providence.  In 
Persls'  presence,  she  said  little,  having 
a  sincere  respect  for  her  ex-drcssmaker's 
gift  of  repartee.  But  to  Mr  Hornblower 
she  expressed  herself  In  no  unceilaln 
terms. 

"If  it's  the  Lord's  will  for  a  woman 
to  raise  a  family.  It  stands  to  reason 
He'll  send  her  a  husband.  This  snapping 
your  fingers  In  the  face  of  the  Almighty 
and  gathering  up  children  from  here  and 
there  and  anywhere,  looks  downright 
impious," 

"Seems  to  me,"  began  Mr.  Hornblower 
In  mild  expostulation,  "that  Persls 
Dale—" 

"Yes,  I  know,  Robert,"  Interrupted  the 
submissive  wife.  "I  feel  just  as  you  do. 
It's  always  been  Persls  Dale's  greatest 
fault  to  imagine  that  she's  a  law  unto 
herself.  But  this  time  she's  overstepped 
the  mark." 

"Those  children  are  orphans."  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Hornblower.  his  complexion  be- 
coming apoplectic.    "And  if—- 
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In  another  instant  he  would  have 
spoken  his  mind.  Only  by  raising  her 
voice  so  his  next  words  became  inaudi- 
ble, did  his  wife  avoid  that  catastrophe, 

"I  don't  wonder  you're  sho'^ked.  Rob- 
ert," Bald  Mrs.  Hornblower.  'to  think 
of  her  bringing  into  Clematis  children 
of  nobody  knows  who,  to  grow  up  with 
our  own  boys  and  girls  and  as  like  as 
not  lead  'em  astray.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
Persls  Dale  may  have  a  lot  to  answer  for 
some  day." 

Though  Mrs.  Hornblower's  stand  was 
somewhat  extreme  she  was  not  without 
her  supporters.  Thomas  Hardin's  sister, 
Mrs.  Gibson,  declared  with  unconcealed 
rancor  that  Persis  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  think  about  getting  a  husband  be- 
fore interesting  herself  in  securing  a 
family.  Mrs,  Richards,  with  sanctimoni- 
ous rolling  of  her  eyes,  admitted  that 
she  had  recognized  long  before  an  inher- 
ent coarseness  in  the  character  of  Persis 
Dale.  Others  like  Annabel  Simiair  ex- 
claimed over  the  folly  of  burdening  one's 
self  with  juvenile  responsibilities  when 
free  to  seek  distraction  wherever  one 
pleased. 

Dlantha  did  not  agree  with  her  moth- 
er. Ever  since  the  memorable  occasion 
when,  with  the  dressmaker's  connivance, 
she  had  startled  Clematis  by  growing  up 
between  noon  and  supper-time,  she  had 
been  one  of  Persls'  attendant  satellites. 
But  after  the  advent  of  the  children  she 
fairly  haunted  the  establishtnent.  She 
dropped  In  after  breakfast  to  announce 
that  Miss  Perkins  credited  .Mgie  v.ith 
having  the  best  head  for  arlthraetlo  of 
any  boy  in  her  room  and  came  again  at 
noon  to  suggest  taking  Malcolm  and 
Cella  for  a  walk.  But  though  she  dis- 
tributed her  favors  with  creditable  im- 
partiality, she  found  the  baby  peculiarly 
fascinating.  And  rather  to  Persis'  sur- 
prise, the  frail  and  fretful  little  crea- 
ture, who  looked  askance  even  at  the 
kindly  Mary,  fell  under  the  spell  of  the 
girlish  beauty  and  always  had  a  smile 
for  Dlantha. 

"Goodness,  child,  you  do  look  grown 
up,"  Persls  exclaim^  abruptly  one  after- 
noon, as  she  glanced  at  the  cair  snug- 
gled In  the  depths  of  the  armchair.  Dl- 
antha had  flung  her  hat  aside.  Her  face 
was  dreamy  as  she  looked  down  at  the 
little  head  against  her  shoulder.  All  her 
girlish  coquetry,  every  trace  of  juvenile 
mischief,  the  oicaslonal  flashes  of  petu- 
lance which  told  that  she  was  her  moth- 
er's  daughter  had  vanished.  She  looked 
a  brooding  madonna. 

Ordinarily  Dlantha  would  have  flut- 
tered at  the  compliment.  In  her  preeent 
premcupation.  It  drew  from  her  only  a 
thoughtful  smile. 

"She's  going  to  sleep,"  she  said,  an 
exquisite  softness  in  her  voice.  "How 
nice  and  heavy  their  heads  feel  when 
they're  sleepy.  Miss  Persls!" 

"Well?" 

"I'm  going  to  adopt  a  lot  of  children 
some  day.  I  always  was  crazy  to  have 
a  crowd  around.  The  way  I've  prayed 
for  a  sister,"  sighed  Dlantha,  her  face 
temporarily  overcast.  And  then  bright- 
ening: "When  I  get  old  enough  to  do  as 
1  please,  I'll  make  up  for  it.' 

Persis,  studying  the  rapt  young  face, 
made  no  Immediate  reply.  Her  sense  of 
guilty  complicity  in  Diantha's  precocious 
womanhood  distracted  her  attention 
from  the  girl's  resentful  speech.  Appar- 
ently her  silence  proved  stimulating  to 
Diantha's  Impulse  toward  confidences. 

"Do  you  know  the  latest  notion  moth- 
er's got  In  her  head?" 

"No." 

"She  wants  to  send  me  off  to  school 
somewhere.  She  talks  to  father  and 
talks  to  him,  till  I'm  afraid  she'll  tire 
him  Into  it.  Thad  West  says  any  woman 
can  get  her  way  if  she  never  stops  talk- 
ing about  It." 

Persls  regarded  her  keenly  and  Di- 
antha's color  rose.  For  no  apparent  rear 
son  her  blush  became  a  conflagration. 

"I  didn't  know  you  and  Thad  had 
much  chance  to  talk  things  over  now- 
adays." 

"They  won't  let  him  come  to  the  house. 
They  say  I'm  too  young."  Dlantha 
laughed  mockingly.  "And  mother  was 
only  a  little  older  when  she  married 
father,  and  she  was  engaged  twice  be- 
fort  that." 

"I  suppose  you  keep  on  seeing  him 
Just  the  same," 

"Course  I  do." 


Persls  mused.  Diantha  was  wron^ 
undoubtedly,  and  yet  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  Cautions  and  ex- 
postulations were  unavailing  with  this 
spirited  young  creature,  smarting  under 
continued  injustice  and  seeing  with  her 
uncompromising  (I  earn  ess  of  vision  the 
selfish  jealousy  which  would  keep  her 
out  of  her  birthright  indeflnitely.  "Yot 
want  to  be  real  careful,  Diantha,"  Btiii 
Persis,  realizing  the  futility  of  her 
words.  "Thad's  a  nice  boy  and  you're 
a  nice  girl,  but  it  don't  look  well  for 
young  folks  to  be  meeting  on  the  sly." 

She  tried,  but  with  little  success,  to 
exercise  a  certain  supervision  over 
Diantha  that  winter.  Though  the  chil- 
dren came  down  with  measleo  one  after 
another,  and  Joel  had  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism which  kept  him  a  prisoner  la 
his  bed  for  seven  weeks.  It  seemed  te 
Persls  that  Dlantha  was  never  really  out 
of  her  mind.  She  was  surprised  on  the 
other  hand  to  And  how  little  Justin  Ware 
was  in  her  thoughts.  Instead  of  return- 
ing to  Clematis  in  a  few  weeks  as  he 
had  intended,  he  had  l)een  called  West 
unexpectedly.  He  had  not  written  te 
Persls  to  apprise  her  of  his  change  of 
plans,  and  she  heard  of  it  only  through 
Mrs.  Hornblower.  And  the  ahtonlsbinf 
part  was  that  she  heard  it  with  scarcely 
a  pang.  She  had  discontinued  her  prac 
tice  of  saying  good  night  to  the  photo- 
graph in  the  plush  frame  with  Justin 
Ware's  return,  but  sometimes  when  the 
house  was  still,  she  took  her  stand  be- 
fore it  and  and  studied  the  pleasant.  Im- 
mature face  intently,  as  if  trying  to  read 
from  its  ingenuous  smile  a  solution  of 
some  inward  perplexity. 

The  measles  and  the  winter  ran  their 
(ourse  together.  The  children  ventured 
out  and  the  daffmlils  ventured  up.  Joel 
hobbled  about  with  a  cane  and  took 
Cella  in  search  of  violets.  The  baby, 
who  had  come  very  near  dying,  decided 
apparently  that  since  recovety  was  in 
order  she  might  as  well  make  a  thorough 
job  of  it  and  began  to  grow  fat  and 
sweet-tempered  and  to  acquire  dimples. 
.\n(l  Persls  made  the  pleasing  discovery 
that  in  the  months  during  whi'  h  she  had 
been  a  woman  of  property,  she  had  not 
spent  her  income  and  resolvt>d  at  once 
on   rectifying  this  needless  opulence. 

"I've  done  considerable  plodding  in 
my  time,  I  wouldn't  mind  a  little  skim- 
ming for  a  c  hange, "  thought  Persls.  Next 
to  a  family  she  had  long  craved  an  auto- 
mobile.   The  surplus  of  her  income  waa 
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Bufflclent  for  the  purchase  of  one  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  cars.  Persia  decided 
on  a  visit  to  the  city,  with  a  view  to 
making  this  investment. 

"I'm  a  little  seedy  with  being  shut  in 
80  much  this  winter,  and  a  trip  will  do 
me  good  whether  I  buy  an  automobile  or 
not.    Mary's  mother  will  come  and  stay 
with  her  and  help  out  with  the  children. 
And  if  Joel  wants  to  go  along,  he  can." 
But  apparently  the  protective  impulse 
which  had  moved  Joel  to  offer  his  com- 
pany  on   the  occasion   of  her   previous 
visit  had  waned  during  the  winter.     He 
declined  the  invitation  without  thanks. 
It  was  proof  enough  of  Persis'   tem- 
peramental youthfulness  that  she  reach- 
ed the  city  with  as  keen  a  ean^^e  of  ad- 
venture as  if  she  had  been  a  runaway 
boy  following  a  circus.    She  went  to  the 
modest    hotel    she    had    patronized    the 
previous  fall  and  was  surprised  and  flat- 
tered when  the  clerk  called  her  by  name. 
"Gives  a  body   a  home-coming   feeling, 
that    does,"    remarked    Persis,    as    she 
wrote  the  cramped  signature  which  so 
poorly    represented    her   robust   person- 
ality.   "I  don't  see  how  you  can  remem- 
ber everybody,  with  folks  coming  and 
going  all  the  time." 

"There  are  some  people  it's  easy  to  re- 
member," replied  the  clerk  gallantly  and 
at  the  same  time  with  sincerity.  What- 
ever else  time  erased  from  the  tablets 
of  his  memory,  he  would  never  forget 
Persis,  and  her  acquisition  of  a  family. 
Then  he  looked  at  her  interrogatively, 
for  Persis  had  Jumped,  blotting  the 
register. 

"You'll  have  to  excuse  me.'  Persis 
reached  for  the  blotter.    "I  saw  a  name 


ways  wanted  to  tell  you  that  when  you 
wrote  me  that  time,  you  did  a  lot  of 
good  without  knowing  it.  Love  letters 
seem  to  me  like  firearms.  In  the  proper 
hands  they're  real  useful,  but  if  the 
wrong  people  get  hold  of  'em  it's  bound 
to  make  trouble.  At  least  that»was  the 
way  with  the  one  you  Vrote  Mr.  Wash — " 

For  the  second  time  Miss  Randolph 
looked  toward  the  door,  and  when  next 
Persis  saw  her  eyes  they  were  appealing 
rather  than  disda'inful. 

"The  letter  by  mistake  was  sent  to  a 
young  man  who  lives  in  Clematis,  Persis 
continued.  "His  name  is  Thompson, 
and  W.  Thompson,  at  that.  He  thought 
it,  such  a  joke  that  he  put  it  in  his  pocket 
for  his  wife  to  find.  Didn't  know  it  was 
loaded,  you  see.  And  when  she  did  find 
it  and  he  explained,  she  didn't  believe 
him.  I  don't  know  as  anyboly  believed 
him  but  me,  but  it  seemed  such  a  silly 
explanation  for  a  sensible  man  to  make 
up  that  I  felt  pretty  sure  it  must  be 
true." 

Miss  Randolph  put  down  her  pen  and 
gave  up  herself  to  the  business  of  lis- 
tening. 

"If  I  could  tell  you  how  that  little 
woman  looked,"  declared  Persis,  "it 
would  just  make  your  heart  jump  to 
think  it  was  you  that  helped  her.  Only 
six  months  married,  she  was,  too.  Well, 
I  took  a  risk  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Cleveland,  and  when  I  got  his  letter 
I  knew  everything  was  all  right.  But  I 
wasn't  sure  of  proving  it  to  young  Mrs. 
Thompson.  After  a  woman's  brooded 
over  a  thing  as  long  as  she  had,  with  her 
neighbors  egging  her  on  to  do  something 
desperate,    she's   not   going   to   be   con 


I  know  and  it  sort  of  took  my  breath."  I  vinced  with  anything  short  of  downright 


There  were  but  two  signatures  on  the 
page  besides  her  own,  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Honoria  Walsh  and  Enid  Randolph,  both 
ot  Warren,  New  York. 

"I'll  give  you  room  forty-two,"  said  the 
clerk,  taking  a  key  from  the  hook  and 
nodding  to  a  watchful  lad  In  uniform. 
"Mrs.  Walsh  and  her  niece  Miss  Ran- 
dolph are  on  the  same  floor.  If  they  are 
friends  of  yours — "  * 

"No,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  Persia  in- 
terrupted. "It's  just  that  I've  heard  of 
'em  before."  As  she  left  the  elevatCi-  on 
the  second  floor,  two  women  i?lided  past 
her,  one  the  portly  widow  with  abundant 
crepe  who  is  not  easily  ditTerentlat.d, 
the  other  a  stately  girl  with  blonde  hair 
and  a  scornfully  tilted  chin.  Instinct 
told  Persis  that  the  latter  was  Enid. 

She  enjoyed  her  first  day  vastly.  She 
drove  some  two  hundred  miles  In  ma- 
chines of  different  makes  and  listened 
with  keen  Interest  to  the  arguments 
proving  conclusively  that  each  was 
superior  to  all  others.  Night  found  her 
tired,  a  little  homesick  for  the  children, 
but  still  happy,  nevertheless.  She  fin- 
ished her  dinner — a  good  dinner  an  be- 
came a  woman  of  means — and  went  into 
the  little  writing  room  off  the  parlor 
with  the  Intention  of  jogging  Mary's 
memory  regarding  the  baby's  diet.  There 
was  but  one  person  in  the  room,  a  young 
woman  with  fair  hair  busily  engaged 
in  writing. 

Persis  sat  down  at  the  next  desk.  She 
was  aware  of  a  marked  acceleration  of 
the  pulse  which  to  her  temperament  was 
far  from  disquieting. 

"Excuse  me,  but  isn't  this  Miss  Enid 
Randolph?" 
"Yes." 

The  young  woman  looked  up  from  her 
letter.  Though  her  hair  waa  light,  her 
brows  were  dark  and  her  air  distinctly 
distant. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  meet  you."  Per- 
sis spoke  with  unabashed  friendliness. 
"I've  been  Interested  in  you  for  quite  a 
•pell.    My  name  is  Dale.  Persis  Dale." 

Miss  Randolph  lifted  her  fine  ey<^ 
brows,  but  offered  no  further  comment 
on  this  interesting  circumstance. 

"Perhaps  you'll  remember,"  Persis  con- 
tinued briskly,  "that  we've  had  a  little 
correspondence.     At  least  you  wrote  me 
about  a  letter  of  yours  to  a  Mr.  Wash — " 
"I    remember    the    incident    clearly," 
said  Miss  Randolph.     For  all  her  chill- 
ing air,  she  glanced  toward  the  door  to 
assure  herself  that  they  were  not  over- 
heard.   "It  Is  true  I  wrote  you,"  she  con- 
tinued with  a  hauteur  which  would  have 
reduced  a  less  buoyant  nature  to  Instant 
dumbness.      "But  I  hardly  see  that  this 
•     constitutes  a  grround  for  considering  our- 
selves acquaintances." 

So  far  from  being  crushed,  P.»rsi8 
smiled.  And  there  was  something  so 
frankly  spontaneous  In  her  look  of 
•museifient,  that  the  young  woman  col- 
ored. 

'Bless  you,  I  know  It  wasn't  a  letter 


proof.    But  between  your  letter  and  Mr 
Wash—" 

"1  don't  see,"  Interrupted  Miss  Ran- 
dolph quickly,  "that  she  has  anything 
to  thank  me  for.  You  certainly  deserve 
all  the  credit,  Miss  Dale,  for  clearing  up 
the  mystery." 

"Well,  they  were  grateful  all  right," 
Persis  smiled  remlnlsrently.  "The  baby's 
six  weeks  old  now,  and  her  name  Is  Per- 
sis Dale  Thompson.  And  they're  both 
about  as  happy  as  any  folks  you're  likely 
to  see  till  you  die  and  go  to  Heaven.  But 
I  couldn't  have  done  anything  without 
your  help,  and  I  wish  I  thought  you  was 
half  as  contented  as  I  know  ;hey  are." 
"Really."  said  Miss  Randolph,  with  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  duplicate  her 
earlier  reserve,  "it  is  Impossible  for  me 
to  see — " 

"Yes,  I  know."    Persis  leaned  toward 
her,   speaking   with   a   vehemance   that 
swept    the    feeble    expostulation    aside. 
"But  just  because  I  never  set  eyes  on 
you    before    ain't    any    reason    why    I 
shouldn't  want  you  to  be  happy.     I've 
laid  awake  nights  thinking  about  that 
letter  of  yours,  so  loving  and  so  sorrow- 
ful. Dearie,  If  love  pulls  you  one  way  and 
conscience   the   other,   there's   only   one 
thing  to  do  and  that's  the  rijrht  thing." 
.  "Really,"   began   Miss   Randolph,   and 
then  her  eyes  unexpectedly  filled,  quench- 
ing the  Incipient  fire  of  her  indignation. 
She  had   recourse  to  her   handkerchief 
and  Persis  patted  her  shoulder,  and  in 
that  instant  the  two  were  friends. 

"You  don't  quite  understand,"  ex- 
plained Enid  In  a  muffled  voice. 
"  Tommy'  isn't  married.  'Her'  is 
auntie." 

Persis  drew  a  sigh  of  such  unmistak- 
able relief  that  the  girl  looked  at  her 
amazed.  The  older  woman's  face  was 
shining. 

"Well,  that's  a  weight  off  my  mind," 
she  smiled.  "Nothing  but  your  aunt. 
Thank   goodness." 

"A  weight  off  your  mind!"  Enid  re- 
peated.    "But  you  didn't  know  me." 

"No,  but  I  knew  you  were  a  young 
thing  in  trouble,  and  that  'Her'  gave  me 
many  a  bad  minute." 

Enid's  fingers  reached  gropingly 
toward  her  new-found  friend.  Their  two 
hands  clasped  and  held  fast. 

"Auntie  took  me  when  I  was  a  little 
gflrl.     I  was  an  orphan.  She's  been  every- 
thing to  me,  and  she  adores  me.    But  she 
doesn't  like  Tommy." 
"Why  not?" 

"She  hasn't  anything  really  against 
him  except  that  he's  pqpr.  It  would  kill 
her  to  have  me  leave  her  to  marry  him. 
I  can't  bring  myself  to  do  It.  And  yet 
l  can't  bring  myself  to  give  Tommy  up." 
She  was  crying  In  earnest  now,  and  the 
clasp  of  Persls's  hand  tightened. 

"You  can't  and  you  oughtn't.  There's  too 
much  sacrlfire  of  love  these  days.  Young 
fellows  instead  of  having  homes  of  their 
own  are  supporting  two  or  three  g^rown- 
up  sisters  and  gating  crabbed  and  bitter 


folks  don't  want  to  spare  them.  Nine 
times  out  of,  ten  it's  like  Abraham  sacri- 
ficing Isaac,  and  there's  a  he-goat  some- 
where round  In  the  bushes  that  would  do 
just  as  well." 

"But  it  would  seem  so  dreadfully  un- 
grateful to  disappoint  her,"  gasped  Enid 
Randolph  with  the  air  of  one  who  longs 
to  be  disproved.  "After  she's  done 
everything  for  me." 

"Bless  you,  child,  if  you  love  and  are 
sure  of  him,  the  mother  who  bore  you 
wouldn't  have  a  right  to  say  no.  And 
what's  more,  if  you're  Sensible  enough 
to  go  your  own  way,  she'll  probably  end 
up  by  thinking  he  next  thing  to  made 
the  world  and  taking  all  the  credit  for 
the  match.  You're  twenty-one,  of  course." 

"Twenty-three." 

"Then  I  wouldnt  have  any  more  of 
this  underhanded  business.  Talk  it  out 
with  your  aunt,  and  unless  she  can  show 
you  good  reasons  for  giving  up  your 
young  man,  you've  got  the  best  reason 
In  the  world  for  taking  him." 

Enid  deliberated.  Then  very  slowly 
she  tore  her  letter  to  bits. 

"I  was  saying  good-bye  to  him  forever 
— for  the  twenty-ninth  time."  She  smiled 
somewhat  palely.  "But  I  rather  think, 
Miss  Persis  Dale,  that  I'll  take  your  ad- 
vice." 

{Continued  next  issue.) 

Save  the  Tin  Cans 

MRS.  S.   M.  J. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  many  of  our 
housewives  consider  tin  cans  fit  for  use 
only  one  time.  I  have  cans  that  I  have 
used,  some  of  them  twice  a  year,  for 
three  years,  still  bright  and  new  looking. 
Tin  Is  so  high  now  we  could  not  afford 
to  cut  open  a  single  can.  We  pile  live 
coals  on  top  of  the  can  until  the  solder 
Is  melted,  then  brush  them  off  quickly, 
at  the  same  time  prying  oft  the  cap  with 
a  pointed  knife.  As  soon  as  the  can  Is 
emptied,  wash,  rinse  and  set  near  the 
stove  until  dry,  then  store  In  a  dry  place 
until  needed.  When  I  buy  a  can  of  goods 
from  the  store  I  save  the  can,  unless  the 
top  is  put  on  with  a  seamer. 
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SELF- OILING   WINDMILL 
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When  it  comes  to  canning,  how  about 
the  wild  fruits  that  grow  along  the 
streams  or  on  the  hillsides? 


The  Joint  Sheep  Sale 

Wai  teU  at  »aMlc  aactlMi 
AT  TIE  STATE  FAU  jCIOUNBS.  COLUMBUS.  0110 

Ausust  7th  and  StK,  1917 

Approxlmntely: 
200  Hampahlre  «»wm     200  Hampshire  rama 
lOO  Shropshire  ewes       lOO  Shropshire  rauit 
lOO  Lincoln  ewes  60  Lincoln  ronis 

lUO  Rambouillel  ewe*     &0  Ramboumet  raEU« 

50  CoUwold  ewes  10  Cotswold  rami* 

250  Oxford  ewe  lambs  800  choice  rrade  swm 

Tliese  dheep  are  consigned  from  tJie  celehratp.l 
flocks  of  Walnut  Hall  Farms.  Dr.  8.  F.  Snow  H 
W.  McLftiiKblln.  Telfer  Bros.,  W.  J.  Cherry.  Har 
ley  R.  Emiuonf.  A.  J.  KnolUn,  Zelora  (ireen,  Lin- 
coln Bros.,  leter  Mclntyre.  R.  K  Ro»>son.  Dodds 
*  Dodds,  W.  W.  easier,  and  others. 

This  win  be  a  bona  tide  sale  to  the  highest  bid- 
der.   The  opportunity  of  the  year  to  buy  ijood 
sheep.    Send  bids  or  write  for  particulars  to 
Joint  Sheep  Sale,  M  WoodJan^  Ave.  DrtraH.  mch. 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

Opening  roofs  for  a  full  silo.  WchxI 
Tanks  and  steel  Towers.  Write  lor 
special    prices   and    delivery    Mow. 

Knallage"!:.  F.  SCHUCHTF.B  (  O.. 
Trucks     10  8.  18th  St..  Phlla..  I'a. 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

it  open  to  yoti— to  every  fanner  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
hapi>y  howe  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  »  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
I,  farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
'  ol  Manitoba^  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 


I  AdMhf  Frsate  SsMnw 
lr6M$lSte$20P«rlkt« 


lOtlNrLandSoMalfrsM: 

The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
over  $2  for  whsat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
tiie  acre  he  b  bound  to  ma!km  monof — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats.  Barley  mxA  Flax. 
Mixsa  Farailac  in  Western  Canada  is  f  uUy  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 

The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only 
food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  nnposes. 
Good  nchools.  churches,  markets  convenient,  cli 
mate  excellent.  There  is  now  an  unusual  demand 
for  farm  laborers  to  replace  the  many  young  men 
who  have  volunteered  for  service  In  tne  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced 
railwav  rates  to  Supt  of  Immigration,  Ottawa 
I  Can.,  or  to  W.  A.  IIABBIiM»M 

I  aiU  Mortal  TMr«  SS^       ■•rrUkaitt.  r*. 

Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 
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of  Introduction."  Persis  assured  her  wlthi  And  Rlrls  the  I^rd  meant  for  wives  and 
unimpaired  good  humor.     "But  I've  al-  mothers  stay  at  home  t)ecau8e  the  old 


Every  American  Citizen 

Should  Show  His  Colors! 

Patriotism    counts    these    days   and    every  home 
should  display  the  flag.   We  are  fonunate  m 
having  secured  a  limited  supply  of  beautiful 
American  flags  3x5  feet  in  size,  made  of  spe- 
cially prepared  soft  bunting.  The  stripe* 
are  sewed  with  double  thread.     The 
colors  are  weather,  sun  and  moth  proof. 
It  is  a  flag  we  absolutely  guarantee. 

We  will  send  free  (postpaid)— while 

they  last— one  of   these  handsome 

JIags  to  any  one  who  will  send  os  three 

new  1-year  suhscriptlons  at  50c.  each. 

Considering  tht  prtstnt  scarcifr  and  vtry  MgJ' 
price  of  flags  this  U  a  GRE^T  BARGMN. 

The  Practical  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Preparing  Stock  for  Exhibition 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
preparing  stock  for  exhibition  and  will 
nake  some  suggestions  on  the  subject 
which  may  be  of  Interest  a^d  benefit  to 
other  readers  of  T4ie  Practical  Fanner. 
Of  course,  good  breeding  is  behind  all 
winning  stock.  Breed  type  and  charac- 
ter are  wanted  In  every  animal.  It  is 
Important  that  the  animals  be  taught  to 
make  the  best  of  themselves  w*ien 
biought  before  the  Judges.  An  anlx-^'&l 
tbat  has  not  learned  to  walk  and  Btttd 
well  or  that  is  constantly  trying  to  break 
away  is  lik^y  to  hide  its  best  points 
and  present  its  weaknesses  in  prominent 
form.  The  desire  of  the  exhibitor  is 
obviously  Just  the  opposite  to  this.  He 
wants  his  animal  to  make  the  most  of 
its  good  points  and  keep  Its  faults  as 
much  in  the  background  as  possible. 
There  Is  much  that  may  be  done  to  far- 
ther this  object  without  In  any  degree 
overstepping  the  line  which  divides  fair 
exhibiting  and  dishonest  faking. 

The  training  of  a  horse  for  exhibition 
ought  to  start  when  he  is  a  colt.     The 
youngster   can   be   haltered   and   accus. 
toDied  to  being  led  about,  walking  and 
etopping  as  required.     This  early  han- 
dling Is  half  the  battle,  removing  many 
of   the   difficulties   of    farther   training. 
Later  on  the  youngster  can  be  taught  to 
move  at  a  walk,  trot  or  canter  as  re- 
quired.    It  Is  important  that  he  should 
promptly  assume  any  desired  pace  when 
called  upon  in  the  show  ring.    A  heavy 
horse  is,  of  course,  not  required  to  move 
at  a  fast  pace,  but  it  Is  essential  that  he 
ehould  walk  and  trot  in  easy,  well  bal- 
anced style,  the  action  being  smooth  and 
t:ue.    When  pulled  up  the  horse  should 
lo  taught  at  once  to  assume  an  attractive 
pose  with  his  feet  set  well  out  before 
&n<l  behind  though  without  exaggeration. 
It  looks  much  better  if  the  aninlal  natu- 
rally falls  into  this  position  than  if  he 
does  so  only  after  a  lot  of  shifting  about 
by  the  attendant.     Action  is  important 
with  all  breeds  and  is  largely  a  matter  of 
treedlng,  but  It  can  be  encouraged  where 
deficient.     There    are    various    ways    of 
teaching   a   horse    to    pick    up    his    feet 
Pharply,  one  being  to  use  heavy  shoes, 
and    another    to    exercise    him    on    soft 
ground.    The  greatest  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced with  a  sluggard  jnrhose  tendency 
is  to  slouch  along.    Such  a  horse  Is  best 
taken  on  a  long  lead,  the  man  leading 
him  running  before,  while  the  Judicious 
application  of  a  whip  by  a  man  l>ehind 
will  induce  a  smarter  action.    An  active, 
high-spirited  animal  Is  much  easier  to 
Pliow  w^l,  but  he  needs  to  be  kept  well 
in  hand  on  a  short  lead.  A  poorly  trained 
horse    seldom    wins    even    the    smaller 
prizes.    Awkwardness  or  viclousness  de- 
tracts greatly  from  his  chances.     In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  train- 
>ug  will  accomplish  all  that  is  desired. 

The  training  of  beef  cattle  for  the 
^hovf  ring  consists  of  frequent  exercise 
'n  the  lead  so  as  to  render  them  per- 
fectly tractable.  They  must  walk  well 
nnd  stand  easily  without  any  attempt  to 
hreak  away  from  the  attendant.  A  well 
balanced  walk  Is  a  natural  trait  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  produced* by  artificial 
means  in  an  animal  that  is  not  evenly 
made,  but  a  good  deal  can  be  done  to 
make  him  show  to  beet  advantage  when 
standing  before  the  Judges.  Some  ex- 
'^fUent  cattle  drop  their  backs  when 
pulled  up.  This  Is  very  undesirable,  as 
*  level  top  goes  far  In  the  show  ring. 
Such  an  animal  should  be  kept  on  the 
move  as  much  as  possible  when  being 
drained,  and  taught  to  hold  his  head  low 
^hen  at  a  standstill,  as  the  defect  then 
"^ows  least. 
The  winning  power  of  a  dairy  cow  de- 


pends considerably  on  her  ability  to  pro- 
duce milk  and  butter  fat.  While  the 
judge  considers  size  and  shape  of  udder 
and  length  and  size  of  milk  veins,  the 
award  does  not  depend  altogether  on  the 
producing  ability  of  the  cow.  A  good 
deal  of  consideration  Is  given  to  breed 
type,  size,  conformation  and  quality.  As 
a  rule,  when  it  Is  difficult  to  tell  which 
of  two  cows  is  the  best  they  are  both 
milked  clean  and  the  decision  rests  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  pro- 
duced at  that  one  milking.  1  consider 
this  is  fair  enough,  provided  the  cows 
commenced  giving  milk  at  about  the 
same  time,  but  a  cow  in  full  flow  of 
milk  has  more  or  less  advantag ;  over 
one  well  along  in  her  lactation  >eriod. 
It  Is  impossible  to  change  the  shape  or 
size  of  udder  or  size  and  conformation 
of  the  cow,  but  It  is  possible  by  good 
feeding  and  careful  attention  to  chang  . 
her  appearance.  It  is  what  the  Judge 
can  see  that  counts  most. 

Animals  of  similar  type  should  be 
shown  where  a  herd  is  to  be  exhibited,  so 
that  there  will  be  uniformity  in  appear- 
ance from  tile  herd  bull  down  to  the 
youngest  calf.  In  one  breed  there  are 
several  types  and  two  or  three  different 
types  in  one  herd  do  not  show  to  good 
advantage. 

Sheep  that  are  to  be  exhibited  should 
be  taught  to  lead  well.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  early  haltering  and  frequent  ex- 
ercise on  the  lead.  This  also  helps  to 
keep  the  animal  sound  on  its  feet  and 
straight  on  its  legs,  so  that  it  walks  well 
and  stands  square.  It  Is  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter  to  regulate  feeding  and 
exercise  so  that  a  sheep  goes  well  on 
its  feet  while  in  high  condition.  Natu- 
rally the  fleece  comes  in  for  much  atten- 
tion and  lends  Itself  to  the  covering  of 
faults  of  form,  though  these  come  out 
readily  enough  under  the  hand  of  the 
skillful  Judge.  The  shears  must  be  used 
frequently  on  the  fleece,  as  it  grows 
right  up  to  the  eve  of  the  show,  as  a 
smart  appearance  is  expected.  There 
are  those  who  object  to  trimming,  but  It 
is  impossible  to  show  sheep  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  natural  rough  state. 

Hogs  lend  themselves  less  to  training 
for  exhibition  than  any  other  class  of 
stock,  but  fortunately  less  Is  expected  of 
them  in  this  direction.  They  must  be 
driven,  for  they  can  hardly  be  led.  How- 
ever, a  good  deal  can  be  done  to  make 
them  tractable  to  some  degree  by  han- 
dling them  from  an  early  age.  Quiet- 
ness in  the  pen  with  frequent  rubbing 
ot  their  backs  while  feeding,  will  do 
n«ich  to  get  them  accustomed  to  handling. 
There  Is  no  danger  of  too  much  handling 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  get  them  "edu- 
cated" for  their  appearance  l>efore  the 
Judges,  and  more  of  the  entries  give  evi- 
dence of  too  little  training  than  other- 
wise. 

As  a  sleek  coat  of  hair  is  always  a 
winning  point,  good  grooming  is  a  very 
Important  feature.  Hogs  should  bo 
groomed  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle. 
Combing  and  brushing  cleanse  both  hair 
and  skin  for  the  general  health  of  the 
animal,  and  the  more  perfect  secretions 
of  the  skin.  The  clean  and  bright  drees 
of  the  animal  makes  considerable  differ- 
ence in  its  appearance  and  the  means 
for  obtaining  this  Is  through  consUnt 
use  of  the  currycomb  and  brush.  A 
comb  with  too  sharp  teeth  should  not 
be  used.  One  of  the  best  grooming  tools 
I  have  ever  used  is  a  stiff  broom  with 
the  handle  cut  off  to  a  convenient  length, 
about  18  Inches.  Cattle  and  hogs  shoiild* 
be  washed  as  well  as  groomed.  Warm 
water  and  soap  are  used,  finishing  with 
mild  water  without  sQap.     The  animal 


Is  then  carefully  dried  with  cloths  and 
the  hair  brushed  out  even  and  fine.  Of 
course,  the  animals  must  be  kept  clean. 
They  should  have  all  the  time  a  clean 
place  in  which  to  stay.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  groom  the  animals  during  the 
days  while  on  exhibition,  and  if  their 
coats  become  soiled  with  manure,  etc., 
this  will  have  to  be  washed  off. 

In  preparing  an  animal  for  exhibition 
feeding  is  the  most  important   feature. 
Especially  must  the  young  animal  be  fed 
abundantly,  regularly  and  with  a  variety 
of    food    that    will    produce    maximum 
giowth.     It  is  important  that  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  proteins  be  well  balanced. 
The  ration  must  contain  plenty  of  min- 
eral matter  to  make  bone.    Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  digestive  and  as- 
r.imilative    organs    in     a    healthy     and 
vigorous  condition.     While   the   animal 
must  be  crowded  for  rapid  gains  in  flesh, 
bone  and  finish,  it  should  never  be  fed 
so  much  as  to  get  off  feed.     The  appe- 
tite should  always  be  keen.    Some  green 
matter  In  thf  form  of  forage  should  be 
used  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  c'ry  mixed 
grain     or     ground     concentrates.       The 
bowels  of  the  animal  require  careful  at- 
tention. They  ought  to  be  kept  moderate- 
ly loose  or  active  with  either  green  feeds 
or  a  little  oil  meal  in  the  dry  feeds.   Lin- 
seed oil  meal  In  the  ration  for  practical- 
ly all  animals  is  a  good  regulator  of  the 
bowels.     It  is  a  rich  feed,  too,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  coat  fine  and 
glossy.     Meat  producing  animals  must. 
of  course,  carry  a  considerable  amount 
of  fat,  but  they  must  carry  u  good  frame 
to  support  the  fat  harmoniously.       All 
animals  except  racing  stock  and  produc- 
ing   dairy    cows    should    be    round    and 
"plump,"  as  thin  animals  of  this  class 
stand  small  chances  for  winning. 

One  reason  why  so  few  farmers  ex- 
hibit at  the  county  and  state  fairs  is  be- 
cause most  of  the  ribbon  winners  are 
exhibited  by  breeders  of  high-class  live 
stock,  who  make  a  business  of  following 
the  fairs.  These  men  are  professional 
exhibitors  and  the  average  farmer  stands 
l.ut  little  chance  against  them  unless  he 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  fairs 
and  of  the  methods  of  preparing  stock 
for  exhibition.  This  is  where  fo  manj; 
of  the  smaller  exhibitors  lore  out,  be- 
cause there  Is  an  orthodox  method  for 
fitting  each*  class  of  live  stock,  and  un- 
less acquainted  with  this  their  animals 
cannot  show  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
More  farmers  should  give  more  study 
and  attention  to  fitttlng  and  showing 
their  best  animals.  The  fairs  are  Intend- 
ed primarily  to  furnish  the  farmer  with 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  best  that 
his  farm  produces,  to  see  what.his  neigh- 
bor produces  and  to  enter  into  friendly 
rivalry  In  the  show  ring.  Exhibiting 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Influences  toward 
furthering  the  movement  for  more  and 
better  live  r,to<*k  In  the  country,  and  the 
farmer  who  exhibits  Is  the  one  who  is 
progressive  In  trying  each  year  to  pro- 
duce animals  of  superior  merit  to  the 
best  of  the  preceding  season. 
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Our  readers  gobbled  up  the  first  lot  of  War  Atlases  (see  advertisement  in  July 
Ist  issue)  in  a  couple  of  days— but  we've  secured  another  lot  and  are  now  enabled 
to  extend  our  offer  for  a  few  days  longer. 

Read  this  Carefully 

We  will  send  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  any  .of  our  subscribers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  DeUware,  Maryland.  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia  (we  are  obliged,  because  of  limited  supply,  to  confine  our  offer  to  these 
seven  states)  who  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  {at  •nee),  this  splendid 
Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World  War  conuining 

16  Big  Three-Color  Maps  and 
37  Fine  Army  and  Navy  Pictures 

The  maps  are  accurat*,  handsome,  and  just  what  you  need  to  show  you  exactly 
how  and  where  our  boys  are  fighting.  The  new  war  ships,  aeroplanes,  big  guns, 
etc.,  are^raphically  pictured.  The  book  is  one  you  will  need  every  day  so  long 
as  this  war  lasts  to  help  you  read  the  news  intelligently. 

All  we  aslc  in  return  is  a  slight  favor— a  favor  we  know  you  are  willing  to 
grant  The  Practical  Farmer  and  that  will  help  your  neighbor  as  well  as  yourself. 
Surely,  there  is  at  least  one  farmer  in  your  commuiiity  who  is  not  a  reader  of  The 
Practical  Farmer  and  w^  ask  you  to  help  us  reach  him. 

On  return  of  the  coupon  we  send  Atlas  at  once  for  your  examination.  If  you  do 
not  feel  that  it  will  repay  you  many  times  over  for  the  slight  favor,  then  return  it 
in  five  days.     That  is  how  sure  we  are  that  you  will  want  this  book  in  your  home. 

The  Practical  Fanner,  P.O.  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


The  directors  of  the  International  L»ive 
Stock  Exposition,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
decided  to  adopt,  with  some  few  minor 
changes,  the  same  liberal  classification 
used  in  connection  with  the  1916  show 
for  this  year's  event.    The  changes  and 
additions  decided  upon  are  as  follows: 
(1.)    In  the  car  lot  division  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  change  the  rule  gov- 
erning  eligibility    for  the   "Short  Fed 
Special"  classes  so  that  steers  may  now 
be  entered  that  have  not  had  grain  be- 
tween May  1st  and  the  time  application 
is   made  for  entry    (which   is   between 
August  1st  and  15th)  instead  of  for  six 
months  prior  to  these  last  mentioned 

dates. 

(2.)  An  offer  from  Herdsmen's  Club 
of  America  to  furnish  medals  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  contesting  boys  in  con- 
nection with  the  junior  steer  feeding 
contest  was  accepted. 

(3.)  A  request  from  the  American  Cor- 
r'.edale  Sheep  Association,  asking  recog- 
nition for  this  breed  received  favorable 
consideration. 

(4.)  The  Befkshires,  Poland  Chinas, 
Duroc  Jerseys,  Chester  Whites  and 
Hampshires  were  each  given  a  $1000 
classification  on  pure-bred  barrows  in 
event  the  associations  representing  these 
various  breeds  contributed  one-half  of 
this  sum.  The  same  liberal  prizes  for 
breeding  swine  will  again  be>)ftered. 

(5.)  In  connection  with  the  students' 
judging  contest  it  was  decided,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  work,  to  have  two  sets 
of  judges  in  the  future  on  each  class  of 
live  stock;  and  the  trophy  offered  by 
the  National  Duroc  Jersey  Association 
for  the  student  making  the  highest  score 
was  also  accepted. 

The  Important  part  which  the  dairy  in- 
dustry plays  in  the  nation^  welfare  will 
be  demonstrated  more  forcefully  than 
ever  at  the  Eighth  Anual  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  to  be  held  October  1st  to  7th 
Inclusive,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


The   greatest  showing   that  theso  163$ 
cows  made  was  in  their  general  average 
production,  which  is  as  follows:  591  2- 
year-olds     averaged     6574.2     lbs.    milk, 
359.58  lbs.  fat;  263  S-year-olds  averaged 
7796.4  lbs.  milk,  418.76  lbs.  fat;   '•16  4- 
year-olds    averaged    8555.7    lbs.    milk, 
465.37  lbs.  fat;  566  5-year-old8  averaged 
9174.6   lbs.   milk,   487.33  lbs.   fat;   1636 
cows    and    heifers,    all   ages,    averaged 
7931.9  lbs.  milk,  427.26  lbs.  fat;  average 
percentage  o^  fat  in  the  1636  tests  was 
5.39.     A  comparison  of  these  averages 
with   the    production    averages   of  the 
breed  on  all  tests  prior,  to  December  31, 
1915,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  every  class 
average,  as  well  as  the  general  average, 
has  been  increased  not  only  in  fat,  but 
also  in  milk.     The  general  average  on 
December  31, 1915,  was  7786  lbs.  of  milk, 
containing  416  lbs.  of  fat,  with  the  aver- 
age  percentage  of  fat  at  5.34.    The  1916 
tests  averaged  146  lbs.  of  milk  and  11 
lbs.  fat  higher,  and  at  the  same  time  la- 
creased  the  percentage  of  fat  .05. 


The  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed- 
ers' Association  tells  us  that  the  consign- 
ment sale  of  the  New  England  Ayrsliire 
Club,  recently  held  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  the  most  satisfactory  public  sale  of 
Ayrshires  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  consignments  were  of  a  uniformly 
high  order  and  the  prices  paid  showed 
a  healthy  tone  of  appreciation  among 
the  lovers  of  this  popular  breed  ofdairy 
cattle.    The  average  price  paid  for  those 
catalogued    was    $646,    and    six    young 
things  from  one  day  to  three  weeks  old 
sold  for  $610.     The  highest  price  paid 
for  a  female  was  $2500,  and  for  a  bull, 
$1400.     The  Ayrshire  breeders  of  the 
country  aae  under  great  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Hunter  ft  Montgomery  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  this  remarkably  fine 
bunch  of  Scotland's  best  Ayrshires  to 
them,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  getting  them  over  In  safety. 


CATTLE. 
The    broad    course    adopted    by    the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion two  years  ago,  is  having  a  definite, 
constructive  effect  wherever  Shorthorns 
are  being  produced.    There  are  now  25,- 
000  men  who  are  breeding  and  record- 
ing pure-bred  Shorthorns.     The  initial 
action  of  the  Association  under  its  new 
plan    was    to    establish   a   field   service 
which  has  proven  quite  as  helpful  to  the 
buyers  as  toJ;he  sellers,  and  appropria- 
tions for  fairs  and  shows  were  Increased 
to  over   $50,000  annually      A  publicity 
bureau  was  Inaugurated  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  reliable  Information  con- 
cerning the  breed's  affairs  and  progress, 
the  main  feature  of  this  being  the  quar- 
terly   publication.    The    Shorthorn    In 
America.       These     progressive     strides 
taken    by    the    Shorthorn    organization 
have  an  Influence  far  beyond  their  Im- 
mediate ranks  and  will  prove  a  potent 
force  in   the  betterment  of  live   stock 
husbandry  in  general. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holsteln-Frlesian  Association  of  America 
the  secretary  reported  that  on  May  1. 
1917,  the  membership  was  10,074.  Dur- 
Ing  the  year  ending  that  date  1309  new 
members  had  been  received.  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  the  Association 
has  3692  members,  divided  as  follows: 
New  York  2653;  Pennsylvania  695;  Ne* 
Jersey  186;  Virginia  62;  Maryland  51; 
Delaware  24;  West  Virginia  13,  and  Di* 
trict  of  Columbia  8.  Two  hundred  and 
three  10-year  limited  memberships  werej 
received  during  the  year. 

SWINE. 

In  order  that  It  cannot  be  said  that] 
those  In  back  of  Mr.  Hog  are- less  patn-] 
otic  than  he  Is  during  these  criticia 
times,  the  National  Duroc-Jersey  Re^or*  | 
Association  recently  purchased  Liberty 
War  Bonds  to  the  extent  of  $1000  and' 
has  authorized  the  farther  purcha?-^  of 
bonds  to  an  equal  amount  when  the  se^ 
ond  Issue  Is  made. 


The    American    Jersey    Cattle    Club 
medal  awards  for  the  year  1916,  when 
closed  on  May  15.  1917,  showed  the  larg- 
est number  of  high-producing  Class  AA 
cows  on  record.  Thirty-three  cows  quali- 
fied for  thirty-three  gold,  five  silver  and 
five  bronze  medals,  buj  only  thirty-nine 
medals  were  actually  awarded,  owing  to« 
the  rule  which  prohibits  the  winning  of 
more  than  one  gold  medal  by  a  cow.  The 
medals    were    divided    among    nineteen 
Jersey  men,  representing  eleven  states. 
There  were  1636  cows  that  competed 
In  tests  In  1916.    This  number,  compared 
with  previous  years,  shows  the  steady 
Increase  In  the  Register  of  Merit  work. 


The  National  Poland-China  Record  As- 
sociation reports  that  their  business  haJ 
doubled  Itself  In  volume  since  last  year. 
which  Indicates  a  strong  and  healthy  d^ 
mand  for  Poland-China  hogs.    The  Assof 
elation  Is  doing  all  it  can  to  encourage, 
not  only  breeders  of  registered  hogs,  but 
farmers  and  feeders  to  use  due  diligence 
In  producing  the  greatest  possible  nui* 
ber  of  pounds  of  pork  In  order  that  thiJ 
country  may  be  In  better  condition  to 
meet    the    extraordinary    demands    to 
food.      This    Association    reports    co*l 
Blderable  Inquiry  for  animals  for  «^P^n 
but  the  high  price  and  governing  ml 
at  this  time  make  export  business  veiTj 
difficult. 
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Plowing  With  Light  Farm  Tractors 


Ri:CENTLY  a  competitive  test  was  given  with  light 
farm  tractors  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Farm.  There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent makes  and  all  of  them  worked,  some  of  them 
better  than  others.  There  were  two  machines  drawn 
by  farm  teams.  Four  good  animals,  two-and-two,  tan- 
dem, drew  a  pair  of  18-inch  disk  plows,  the  two  disks 
each  cutting  6  Inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  or  a 
strip  of  soil  12  Inches  wide  by  6 
Inohps  deep.  The  disks  would 
have  been  set  to  cut  wider,  but  the 
animals  had  enough  to  do  as  It 
was.  The  land  was  clay  loam  and 
the  plowing  was  heavy  work.  In 
mother  field  three  fine,  sturdy 
mules  were  hitched  to  a  14-inch 
BiriKle  sulky  plow  and  had  all  they 
could  comfortably  do  pulling  It 
when  set  at  7  Inches  deep.  The 
smallest  tractor  was  pulling  two 
14-inch  plows  and  was  moving  at 
better  speed  than  either  farm 
team.  It  showed  quite  an  advan- 
tage for  the  tractors. 

There  are  tractors  and  tractors. 
Just  as  with  automobiles  and  with 
horses.  Some  tractors  will  do 
plenty  of  good,  serviceable  work 
without  making  any  more  trouble 
for  the  driver  than  any  good 
automobile  does.  There  are  others 
that  are  a  continual  source  of 
trouble  and  annoyance.  In  buying 
*  farm  tractor  It  is  well  to  have 
a  guaranty  of  performance  and 
service.  Such  a  guaranty  Is  a 
cheap  form  of  life  Insurance.  Why 
worry  your  dear  life  away  need- 
lessly? 

KfDcIency  In  farm  tractors  Is 
mainly  a  question  of  good  design. 
The  beet  engine  cannot  give  the 
best  results  If  the  other  factors  are 
not  right.  To  develop  power  at 
the  draw-bar,  where  It  Is  needed 
to  do  the  most  work  per  gallon  of 
fuel  oil  used,  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  greater  weight  on  the  driv- 
ing wheels  than  on  the  steering 
wheels.  Not  all  designers  of  farm 
tractors  are  aware  of  this  fact.  It 
appears.  Then  again,  a  small 
ti'actor,  to  do  the  best  possible, 
should  run  with  Its  wheels  on  the 
unplowed  land.  Where  the  wheels 
on  one  side  run  In  the  furrow  the 
tractor  might  get  overturned  on 
"loping  land — which  would  be 
Quite  awkward,  to  say  the  least. 

Since  seeing  the  competitive  test 


By  OWEN  JONES 

two  speeds  forward,  2%  and  3' ^  miles  per  hoar,  with 
one  low  speed  reverse.  There  was  no  trouble  with 
them  at  all.  They  moved  off  smoothly  and  the  work, 
with  some,  was  about  perfection. 

The  heavier  tractors  could  draw  more  plows,  with 
rollers,  harrows,  seeders,  and  so  on,  following.    They 


1     Thm  Bghlmat  trmttora  co» W  only  Jo  tight  work 
—  Jatftr    plowing    woula    homo    boon    mottor 
S     Thi»  tractor  wob  loo   light   mnJ  two  whooU 
rmn  in  Iho  fmrrom,  giving  it  a  li»t  to  otto  mido 


1     Thm   hoovior   traetora   puthJ  moro    plowa    anJ 

did  good  work.   It  took  two  mmn  to  oporat*  thorn 
4    A  light  tractor  pulling  two  14  in.  plow*  cutting  7\  ,in». 

doop  at  3)%  milom  por  hour.     All  mkoola  on  tohd  land 

i  «aw  a  light  tractor  elsewhere  that  was  pulling  three     require  two  or  more  men  to  operate  them.     However.  atWIity.   with   y^^^^^^  ITroTld^xcel  some  of  these 

H-lnch   plows.  In  similar  soil,  and  cutting  8  Inches     they  are  more  for  the  use  of  the  Western  than  the  never  saw  one  <>' J»^-"»  V^"^^  ^"'^  "^^  '^^^  ^^"^ 

do^P.    It  welshed  3000  pounds  and  took  up  about  the     Eastern  farmer.    The  small  sized,  light  weight,  easily  young  fellows  who  were  having  their  jlrst  s^mmjd  a 

operated  tractor  that  one  man,  or  a  boy.  or  even  a  experience  at  plowing  with  tractors 


the  same  amount  of  sport  to  be  found  In  the  wai 
trenches  In  Flanders  as  there  is  in  a  baseball  or  a  foot- 
ball contest.    Besides.  Just  now.  the  need  is  greater. 

No  matter  how  efficient  or  how  handy  the  light  farm 
tractor  is,  or  may  become  as  it  develops,  It  can  never 
displace  good  farm  teams  completely.  It  is  out  of  the 
nature  of  things  to  expect  It  to  displace  horses  for  all 
purposes.     A   good,   light   farm   tractor  can   now    be 

bought  for  11000,  and  It  will  do  as 
much  work  in  eight  hours  as  six 
to  ten  horses  costing  from  $1000 
to  $6000.  I  have  seen  good,  pure- 
bred draft  mares,  that  did  farm 
work  and  raised  high-class  draft 
colts  that  would  sell  as  weanlings 
for  as  niu(h  as  flOOO  each,  while 
the  mares  were  valued  far  higher. 
That  Is  what  the  wise  farmer  on 
the  smal^  Eastern  farm  must  plan 
to  do.  Breed  high  quality  draft 
horses  and  keep  farm  tractors  to 
do  the  heavy  drudgery  necessary. 
It  will  probably  cost  no  more  to 
feed  and  rear  a  fine  colt  that  will 
sell  for  $500  to  $1000  at  three 
years  old.  than  to  fear  a  scrub  that 
will  bo  hard  to  sell  for  |1&0  at 
five  years  old. 

There  Is  another  difference. 
With  the  high  quality  colt  you 
will  be  importuned  to  sell;  with 
the  scrub  colt  you  will  be  begging 
horse  buyers  to  make  you  an  offer 
for  your  animal.  This  Is  a  vital 
difference,  too.  Scrubs  rarely  pay 
for  the  feed  they  consume;  pure- 
bred.s  of  high  quality  are  profitable 
for  those  who  know  how  to  man- 
age them. 

There  Is  a  limit  beyond  whlrh 
no  good  farmer  will  push  his  work- 
ing teams  in  the  busiest  sea.son. 
Eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  at  bard 
labor  Is  all  they  can.endure.  The 
farm  tractor  can  be  run  at  full 
capacity  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  So  a 
good  tractor  has  an  actual  lal>or 
caparlty  In  rush  seasons  equivar 
lent  to  that  of  ten  2-hor8e  teams 
of  good  farm  quality.  The  ten 
2-hor8e  teams  would  need  ten 
drivers,  the  small  tractor  requires 
but    one  operator. 

It  is  easier  to  get  two  good. 
careful  men  on  a  farm  than  it  Is 
to  get  ten  average  men.  That  Is 
easy  to  see.  I  have  watched  the 
work  of  thousands  of  plom-men  in 
the  corn  belt,  men  of  skill  and 
In   plowing,   but   I 


»anie  space  that  a  heavy  farm  team  does.  It  was 
about  11  feet  6  Inches  from  the  front  wheel  to  the 
Plow-hitch.  I  was  sorry  that  it  had  not  been  In  the 
contest. 

^Ith  the  light  tractors  shown  one  man  was  run- 
^^^t  the  nuu:hine  and  operating  two  14-liich  plows; 


girl,  can  operate  successfully,  is  the  thing  on  the 
small  Eastern  farm.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  can  run  an 
automobile  safely  can  handle  one  of  these  light 
tractors  Just  as  easily.  There  may  not  be  exactly  as 
much  "sport"  connected  with  It,  but  neittier  Is  there 


Even  tbs  one 
with  tho  lightest  and  worst  designed  tractor  was 
doing  better  work— and  more  than  double  the  amount 
per  hour — than  the  experienced  farm  hand  was  doing 
with  four  good  farm  animals  hitched  to  two  plows. 
iCmmthgdU  mm  pogo  273) 
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Another  Chance  for  Yon 

to  Secure  this  FREE! 


armyand  navy 
pictorial 

Xl^iihNcwWar  Maps  of  thcWorldy 


Our  readers  gobbled  up  the  first  lot  of  War  Atlases  (see  advertisement  in  July 
1st  issue)  in  a  couple  of  days— but  we've  secured  another  lot  and  are  now  enabled 
to  extend  our  offer  for  a  few  days  longer. 

Read  this  Carefully 

We  will  send  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  any. of  our  subscribers  in  PenntyU 
vania.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia (we  are  obliged,  because  of  limited  supply,  to  confine  our  otfer  to  tliese 
seven  states)  who  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  {at  once),  this  splendid 
Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World  War  conuining 

16  Big  Three- Color  Maps  and 
37  Fine  Army  and  Navy  Pictures 

The  maps  are  accurate,  handsome,  and  just  what  you  need  to  show  you  exactly 
how  and  where  our  boys  are  fighting.  The  new  war  ships,  aeroplanes,  big  guns, 
etc.,  are.graphically  pictured.  The  book  is  one  you  will  need  every  day  so  long 
as  this  war  lasts  to  help  you  read  the  news  intelligently. 

All  we  ask  in  return  is  a  slight  favor— a  favor  we  know  you  are  willing  to 
grant  Tlie  Practical  Farmer  and  that  will  help  your  neighbor  as  well  as  yourself. 
Surely,  there  is  at  least  one  farmer  in  your  commujiity  who  is  not  a  reader  of  The 
Practical  Farmer  and  wq  ask  you  to  help  us  reach  him. 

On  return  of  the  coupon  we  send  Atlas  at  once  for  your  examination.  If  you  do 
not  feel  that  it  will  repay  you  many  times  over  for  the  slight  favor,  then  return  it 
in  five  days.     That  is  how  sure  we  are  that  you  will  want  this  book  in  your  home. 

The  Practical  Farmer,  P.O.  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa, 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


The  directors  of  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exiwsitiou,  at  a  recent  meeting, 


The   greatest   showing   that   thc-n  1(535 
cows  made  was  in  their  general  iuorage 


decided  to  adopt,  with  some  few  n»Ror .  production,  which  is  as  follows:   on  2. 
changes,  the  same  liberal  classification    year-olds     averaged     6574.2     lbs.    milk, 


used  in  connection  with  the  1916  show 
for  this  year's  event.    The  changes  and 
additions  decided  upon  are  as  follows: 
(1.)    In  the   car   lot   division   it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  change  the  rule  gov- 
erning   eligibility    for   the   "Short   Fed 
Special"  classes  so  that  steers  may  now 
be  entered  that  have  not  had  grain  be- 
tween May  1st  and  the  time  application 
is   made  for  entry    (which   is   between 
August  1st  and  15th)  instead  of  for  six 
months  prior  to  these  last  mentioned 
dates. 

(2.)  An  offer  from  Herdsmen's  Club 
of  America  to  furnish  medals  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  contesting  boys  in  con- 
nection with  the  junior  steer  feeding 
contest  was  accepted. 

(3.)  A  request  from  the  American  Cor- 
liedale  Sheep  Association,  asking  recog- 
nition for  this  breed  received  favorable 
consideration, 

(4.)  The  Berkshires,  Poland  Chinas. 
Duroc  Jerseys,  Chester  Whites  and 
Hampshires  were  each  given  a  $1000 
classification  on  pure-bred  barrows  in 
event  the  associations  representing  these 
various  breeds  contributed  one-half  of 
this  sum.  The  same  liberal  prizes  for 
breeding  swine  will  again  be^ffered. 

(5.)  In  connection  with  the  students' 
judging  contest  it  was  decided,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  work,  to  have  two  sets 
of  judges  in  the  future  on  each  class  of 
live  stock;  and  the  trophy  offered  by 
(he  National  Duroc  Jersey  Association 
for  the  student  making  the  highest  score 
was  also  accepted. 


The  Important  part  which  the  dairy  in- 
dustry plays  in  the  nation's  welfare  will 
be  demonstrated  more  forcefully  than 
ever  at  the  Eighth  Anual  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  to  be  held  October  1st  to  7th 
Incluslre,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


359.58  lbs.  fat;   263  3-year-olds  averaged 
7796.4  lbs.  milk,  418.76  lbs.  fat.   -1.;  4. 
year-olds    averaged     8555.7     lbs.    milk, 
465.37  lbs.  fat;  566  5-year-olds  averaged 
9174.6   lbs.   milk,   487.33   !bs.   fat;   1636 
cows    and    heifei's,    all    ages,    averaged 
7931.9  lbs.  milk,  427.26  lbs.  fat;  average 
percentage  0^  fat  in  the  1636  tests  was 
5.39.     A  comparison   of   these  averages 
with    the    prodiiction    averages    of   the 
breed  on  all  tests  prior,  to  December  31, 
1915,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  every  class 
average,  as  well  as  the  general  average, 
has  been  Increased  not  only  in  fat,  but 
also  in  milk.     The  general  avera2:e  on 
December  31, 1915,  was  7786  lbs.  of  milk, 
containing  416  lbs.  of  fat,  with  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  fat  at  5.34.    The  1915 
tests  averaged  146  lbs.  of  milk  and  11 
lbs.  fat  higher,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  fat  .05. 


The  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed- 
ers' Association  tells  us  that  the  consign- 
ment sale  of  the  New  England  Ayrshire 
Club,  recently  held  at  Springfield.  Mas3., 
was  the  most  satisfactory  public  sale  of 
Ayrshires  ever  held  in  the  United  States, 
The  consignments  were  of  a  uniformly 
high  order  and  the  prices  paid  showed 
a  healthy  tone  of  appreciation   among 
the  lovers  of  this  popular  breed  ofMairy 
cattle.    The  average  price  paid  for  those 
catalogued    was    $646,    and    six    young 
things  from  one  day  to  three  weeks  old 
sold  for  $610.     The  highest  price  paid 
for  a  female  was  $2500,  and  for  a  I)ull, 
$1400.     The   Ayrshire   breeders   of   th? 
country  ase  under  great  obligations  n 
Messrs.  Hunter  &  Montgomery  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  this  remarkably  fine 
bunch  of  Scotland's  best   Ayrshires  to 
them,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  getting  them  over  in  safety. 


Use  this  COUPON  quick.     This  of fer  expires  Aug.  1st 

The  Practical  FarniM.  P.  O.  Box  1:^21.  Philadelphia.  P».      ,    _ .,„•«.»  tA 

•  ;pnil.-mp..-  -HiMse  «end  me  the   Pictoriil  Atlas  of  the  great  war.  withoit  one  cent  of  expente  tO 
me.     I  agrpe  lo  do  the  sliihi  favor  you  atk  In  return  lot  the  book,  or  seiiJ  it  back  to  you  in  nve  day*. 


Nty  Name 


P.  O. 


R.F.D. —'— Statt- 
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CATTLE. 
The    broad    course    adopted    by    the 
American   Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion two  years  ago,  is  having  a  definite, 
constructive  effect  wherever  Shorthorns 
are  being  produced.    There  are  now  25,- 
000  men  who  are  breeding  and  record- 
ing pure-bred  Shorthorns.     The   initial 
action  of  the  Association  under  Its  new 
plan   was    to   establish   a   field   service 
which  has  proven  quite  as  helpful  to  the 
buyers  as  t0v.the  sellers,  and  appropria- 
tions for  fairs  and  shows  were  increased 
to  over  $50,000  annually      A  publicity 
])ureau  was  inaugti rated  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  reliable  Information  con- 
cerning the  breed's  affairs  and  progress, 
the  main  feature  of  this  being  the  quar- 
terly    publication.     The    Shorthorn     In 
America.       These     progressive     strides 
t.?ken    by    the    Shorthorn    organization 
have  an  influence  far  beyond  their  im- 
mediate ranks  and  will  prove  a  potent 
force   in    the   betterment  of   lire   stock 
husbandry  In  general. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
medal  awards  for  the  year  1916,  when 
dosed  on  May  15.  1917,  showed  the  larg- 
est number  of  high-producing  Class  A  A 
cows  on  record.  Thirty-three  cows  quali- 
fied for  thirty-three  gold,  five  silver  and 
five  bronze  medals,  but  only  thirty-nine 
medals  were  actually  awarded,  owing  to« 
the  rule  which  prohibits  the  winning  of 
more  than  one  gold  medal  by  a  cow.  The 
medals  were  divided  among  nineteen 
Jersey  men,  representing  eleven  states. 

There  were  1636  cows  that  competed 
In  tests  in  1916.  This  number,  compared 
with  previous  years,  shows  the  steady 
Increase  In  the  Register  of  Merit  work. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holsteln-Frleslan  Association  of  America 
the  secretary  reported  that  on  May  1. 
1917,  the  membership  was  10,074.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  that  date  1309  new 
members  had  been  received.  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  the  Association 
has  3692  members,  divided  as  follows 
New  York  2653;  Pennsylvania  695;  New 


Jersey  186;  Virginia  62;  Maryland  51: 
Delaware  24;  West  Virginia  13,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  8.  Two  hundred  and 
three  10-year  limited  memberships  wore 
received  during  the  year. 

SWINE. 
In  order  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
those  in  back  of  Mr.  Hog  are*  less  patri- 
otic than  he  is  during  these  critical 
times,  the  National  Duroc-Jersey  Re  ord 
Association  recently  purchased  Libt^ty 
War  Bonds  to  the  extent  of  $1000  and 
has  authorized  the  farther  purchas^^  of 
bonds  to  an  equal  amount  when  the  fe> 
ond  issue  is  made. 


The  National  Poland-China  Record  \^ 
sociatlon  reports  that  their  business  ha3 
doubled  Itself  In  volume  since  last  year. 
which  indicates  a  strong  and  healthy  d®"  ] 
mand  for  Poland-China  hogs.    The  As-o 
elation  is  doing  all  It  can  to  encoura?^. 
not  only  breeders  of  registered  hogs.  l)Ut  I 
farmers  and  feeders  to  use  due  diligence  | 
In  producing  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  pork  in  order  that  tM? 
country  may  be  in  better  condition  t" 
meet    the    extraordinary    demands    <"o^ 
food.      This    Association    reports    con- 
siderable inquiry  for  animals  for  export- 
but  the  high  price  and  governmg  rule«| 
at  this  time  make  export  business  verTj 
difficult. 
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Plowing  With  Light  Farm  Tractors 


R 


IX'ENTLY  a  competitive  test  was  given  with  light 
larm  tractors  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Farm.  There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent makes  and  all  of  them  worked,  some  of  them 
bctttr  than  others.  There  were  two  machines  drawn 
by  farm  teams.  Four  good  animals,  two-and-two,  tan- 
dem, drew  a  pair  of  18-inch  disk  plows,  the  two  disks 
each  cutting  6  Inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  or  a 
strip  of  soil  12  inches  wide  by  6 
Inrhf's  deep.  The  disks  would 
have  been  set  to  cut  wider,  but  the 
animals  had  enough  to  do  as  it 
was.  The  land  was  clay  loam  and 
the  plowing  was  heavy  work.  In 
another  field  three  fine,  sturdy 
mules  were  hitched  to  a  14-inch 
single  sulky  plow  and  had  all  they 
could  comfortably  do  pulling  it 
vlu'u  set  at  7  inches  deep.  The 
siuiillest  tractor  was  pulling  two 
IMiich  plows  and  was  moving  at 
better  speed  than  either  farm 
team.  It  showed  quite  an  advan- 
tnji^e  for  the  tractors. 

There  are  tractors  and  tractors, 
just  as  with  automobiles  and  with 
horses.  Some  tractors  will  do 
plenty  of  good,  serviceable  work 
without  making  any  more  trouble 
for  the  driver  than  any  good 
automobile  does.  There  are  others 
that  are  a  continual  source  of 
trouble  and  annoyance.  In  buying 
a  farm  tractor  it  Is  well  to  have 
a  guaranty  of  performance  and 
8t  ivlce.  Such  a  guaranty  Is  a 
cheap  form  of  life  insurance.  ^Vhy 
worry  your  dear  life  away  need- 
lessly? 

Kfflclency  in  farm  tractors  is 
niainly  a  question  of  good  design. 
The  best  engine  cannot  give  the 
hcst  results  if  the  other  factors  are 
Kot  right.  To  develop  power  at 
the  draw-bar,  where  It  Is  needed 
to  do  the  most  work  per  gallon  of 
^lel  oil  used.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  greater  weight  on  the  driv- 
ing wheels  than  on  the  steering 
wheels.  Not  all  designers  of  farm 
tractors  are  aware  of  this  fact,  it 
f^Ppoars.  Then  again,  a  small 
ti  actor,  to  do  the  best  possible, 
should  run  with  Its  wheels  on  the 
unplowed  land.  Where  the  wheels 
on  one  side  run  In  the  furrow  the 
tractor  might  get  overturned  on 
Rloplng  land — which  would  be 
quite  awkward,  to  say  the  least. 

Since  seeing  the  competitive  test 
I  saw  a  light  tra<^tor  elsewhere  that  was  pulling  three 
H-Inrh  plows,  in  similar  soil,  and  cutting  8  Inches 
doop.  It  weighed  3000  pounds  and  took  up  about  the 
fame  space  that  a  heavy  farm  team  does.  It  was 
ahout  11  feet  6  Inches  from  the  front  wheel  to  the 
Plow-hitch.  I  was  sorry  that  It  had  not  been  In  the 
contest. 

^^'Ith  the  light  tractors  sho^Ti  one  man   was  run- 
^^^E  the  machine  and  operating  two  14-inch  plows; 


By  OWEN  JONES 

two  speeds  forward,  2'..  and  3'^.  miles  per  hour,  with 
one  low  speed  reverse.  There  was  no  trouble  with 
them  at  all.  They  moved  off  smoothly  and  tho  work, 
with  some,  was  about  perfection. 

The  heavier  tractors  could  draw  moro  plows,  with 
rollers,  harrows,  seeders,  and  so  on,  following.    They 


/     Th0  tightttt  traetora  could  only  do  light  work 
—  d»mpmr    plowing    would    Aav«    fr««n    bmttmr 


2  Tht  hmavimr  traetora  oullad  mora  plowa  and 
did  good  work.    It  took  two  mmn  to  opmrata  thtm 

"     A  light  tractor  pulling  two  14  in.  plows  cutting  7 

damp  at  3' ,  milaa  par  hour.     All  mhaala  on  aolid  land 


the  same  amount  of  sport  to  be  found  in  tho  wai 
trenches  In  Flanders  as  there  is  in  a  baseball  or  a  foot 
ball  contest.     Hesidcs,  just  now,  the  need  is  greater. 

No  matter  how  efficient  or  how  handy  th«>  !ight  farm 
tractor  is,  or  may  become  as  it  dev«>lops.  it  can  never 
displace  good  farm  teams  completely.  It  Is  out  of  the 
nature  of  things  to  expect  It  to  displace  honsos  for  all 
purposes.      A   good,    light    farm    tractor   can    now    be 

')ouKht  for  11(100.  and  It  will  do  as 
much  work  in  eisht  hours  as  six 
to  tt'n  hor.scs  costiiijj  from  |lo«)0 
to  $»»000.  I  have  s«>«»n  goo<l.  pure- 
bred draft  mares,  that  did  farm 
work  and  rai8«wl  bigh-clriss  tiraft 
colt.s  that  would  srll  as  wo:inlin«:i 
for  a.s  null  h  a.H  $1000  each,  whilo 
tho  marr.s  wore  valufvl  f.ir  higher. 
That  Is  what  the  wis.^  farmer  on 
th.'  pma*  Kasteni  farm  must  plan 
to  di).  Hrred  high  quality  draft 
horse*  and  keep  farm  tractors  to 
do  thi»  heavy  drud>j«'ry  ne<"ossary. 
It  will  probably  cost  no  moro  to 
feed  and  rear  a  fine  colt  that  will 
sell  for  I'jOO  to  11000  at  threo 
years  old.  than  to  rear  a  scrub  that 
will  !)«•  hard  to  sell  for  >150  at 
five  years  old 

Ther<>  is  another  nifforence. 
With  tho  high  quality  colt  you 
will  Ih»  importimed  to  sell:  with 
the  scrub  colt  you  will  Ih»  begging 
hor.sc  lMiy«'rs  to  make  you  an  offer 
for  your  animal.  This  Is  a  vital 
dlff»'ren«  e,  too.  Scrubs  rarely  pay 
for  tho  fce<I  they  lonsume;  pure- 
br«'d.^  of  lilvrh  quality  are  profitable 
for  those  who  know  how  to  man- 
age them. 

Tht»re  Is  a  limit  beyond  whi -h 
no  good  farmer  will  push  his  work- 
in  u  teams  In  tho  busiest  season. 
F^icht  to  ten  hours  a  day  at  hani 
lalinr  Is  all  t!i»y  can-endun-.  Th«» 
farm  tractor  tan  be  rua  at  full 
lapaclty  for  weeks  at  a  tim«*. 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  So  a 
good  tractor  ha.s  an  actual  labor 
cap;i'  ity  lu  rush  s«Msr)us  efpiiva- 
lenf  to  that  of  ten  2-horse  t'-ams 
of  good  farm  quality.  The  ten 
2-lior.se  teiiniH  wouM  n*M>d  ten 
(Irlvt  r.s.  the  small  tractor  require^ 
but    one  operator. 

It  is  easier  to  get  two  good, 
careful  men  on  a  farm  than  It  Is 
to  gel  ten  average  m<^n.  That  is 
easy  to  jM»e.  I  have  wad  hed  the 
work  of  thousands  of  plowmeu  In 
the   corn    Ix^lt.    men    of   skill    and 


'  tna. 


Thia  tractor  waa  too   light   and  two  whaala 

ran  in  thm  furrow,  giving  it  a  Hat  to  ona  aidm               —. ^  ^i^„..„„      k..»     I 

require  two  or  more  men  to  operate  them.     However,  ability,    uith    years   of  experience   In    plowing    but    I 

they  are  more  for  the  use  of  the  Western  than  the  never  saw  one  of  them  that  could  ex.el  some  of  thes^ 

Eastern  farmer.     The  small  sized,  light  weight,  easily  young   fellows   who  were  having   their   flrnt   season  s 

operatod  tractor  that  one  man.  or  a  boy.  or  oven  a  experience  at  plowing  with   tradors.     Even  the  one 

girl,    can    operate   successfully.    Is    the   thing   on    the  with    tho    lightest    and    wor.st    de^Uned    tractor    w.-is 

small  Eastern  farm.    Any  boy  or  girl  who  tan  run  an  doing  better  work -and  more  than  double  the  amount 

automobile    safely    can    handle    one    of    these    light  per  hour-than  the  experienced  f.nrm  hand  was  doing 

tractors  Just  as  easily.     There  may  not  be  exactly  as  with  four  good  farm  animals  hitched   to  two  plows, 

much  "sport"  connected  with  it,  but  neiUier  is  there  iC«ucitada^  •m  wga  273) 
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AR  conditions  have  made  the  feeding  of 
the  wheat  crop  this  fall  a  problem  for 

The  supply 


Feeding  the  Next  Wheat  Crop     Z'';:...7rovrd^:;  ir^Z  ^  tni^: 

•   '   ""•"""  '  is   proportionately   lower  than  that  for  acid 


L.  L.  RUMMELL 

the  pointers  farmers  about  Ohio  are  taught  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  end: 

Fertilizers  are  essential  to  high  yields,  just  as  good 
tillage  and  drainage  are.  Profitable  fertilizers  are  re- 
duced to  acid  phosphate,  raw  phosphate  rock  (floats) 
and  steamed  bone  meal.  Materials  carrying  nitrogen 
(more  commonly  spoken  of  as  "ammonia")  and  potas- 
sium (more  commonly  termed  "potash")  have  been 
limited  and  exceedingly  high-priced. 

Eighty  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  produced  in 
Ohio  experiments  from  every  ton  of  acid  phosphata 
Unfertilized  clover  crops  following  wheat  have  pro- 
duced increase  suflftcient  to  pay  the  cost  of  fertilizing, 
leaving  the  increase  iri^ wheat  as  clear  gain.  This  in- 
crease from  acid  phosphate  is  based  upon  more  than 
a  hundred  wheat  crops  harvested  in  23  years  on  ex- 
perimental farms  in  eight  counties  of  the  state. 


consilerable  and  serious  thought, 
of  some  fertilizing  materials  has  been  cut  off  almost 
entirely,  and  the  price  of  others  has  risen  far  above 
:^ny  former  valuations.  Conservation  of  domestic  re- 
sources has  been  driven  home  to  the  American  people 
more  forcibly  than  in  any  previous  period.  National 
appeals  to  housewives  to  save  all  foodstuffs  and  to 
practice  economy  in  buying  are  fully  justified.  Why 
should  the  farmer  not  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
same  economy  in  feeding  his  crops  as  his  wife  uses  in 
feeding  their  family? 

Cutting   off   the   entire   supply   of   food   ordinarily 
bought  for  a  crop  is  not  economy  in  the  long  run. 
No  successful    feeder  of   live  stock   would   allow   his 
young   animals    to   become    stunted,    under-developed 
and  consequently  less  profitable  by  limiting  their  feed 
to  what  they  could  gather  for  themselves  in  the  pas- 
ture fields.    And  no  sound-minded  farmer  would  allow 
bis  crops  to  "rustle 
for  a  living"  from 
the  soil  itself,  if  he 
knew   that   a   little 
additional     feeding 
in  the  way  of  ma- 
nure   or    fertilizer 
would  start  the 
crop  off  in  a  vigor- 
ous growing  condi- 
tion,   with    a   head 
start  on  the  poorly 
fed    crop,    and    at 
harvest  time  would 
pay  back  in  larger 
yields   all   the  cost 
of     the     treatment 
and  a  return  on  the 
investment  that  is 
far     greater     than 
any  rate  a  bank  can 
afford    to    pay    its 
depositors. 

Returns  are  quick 

and  sure  from  feeding  the  wheat  crop  on  the  average  While  a  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
soils  of  the  East  and  Middle  West.  It  is  one  of  the  and  potassium  has  returned  $15.78  net  profit  when 
chief  money  crops  in  common  rotations  and  responds     used  at  the  rate  of  1,070  pounds  per  acre  In  five  years 


SAotfinr  thf  diffwmnem  WetMcn  unfmrtiliMmd  ((•  thu  Uft)  and  fmrHlUtd  (to  thm  risht)  mlmU  at  tif 
Ohio  Expmrimmnt  Station.    Good  tillago  and  drainago  arm  not  all  tho  m»mmntiah 


readily  to  fertilization  if  any  crops  do.  It  is  a  crop 
that  cannot  be  "roughed  through  the  winter"  on 
little  feed. 

This  year  the  question  of  buying  commercial  plant 
food  fqr  wheat  can  be  solved  by  studying  just  a  few 
materials  on  tho  market,  as  well  as  the  products  found 
right  on  the  farm.  When  the  supply  of  salts  from  the 
Strassfurt  mines  of  Germany  was  cut  off,  the  cost  of 
t)iese  carriers  of  potassium  rose  so  high  as  to  prohibit 
their  use.  Now  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  coming 
from  Chile,  South  America,  is  limited,  and  the  price 
has  made  the  use  of  this  carrier  of  nitrogen  doubtful. 
Fortunately  the  carriers  of  phosphorus  are  still 
available  and  at  reasonable  prices.  American  farm- 
ers may  well  be  glad  this  country  depends  upon  no 
foreign  nation  to  supply  phosphatic  fertilizers.  An 
added  advantage  comes  in  here  in  the  fact  that  phos- 
phorus is  usually  far  more  profitable  in  wheat  produc- 
.tlon  than  either  nitrogen  or  potassium.  This  year  the 
element  phosphorus  should  be  given  first  attention 
among  the  commercial  plant   foods. 

Such  conditions  in  the  fertilizer  market  make  the 
conservation  of  farm  manures  more  important.  The 
stable  may  become  the  sole  or  principal  source  of 
nitrogen  and  potassium,  and  legumes  may  lend  a 
hand  In  this  crisis  by  furnishing  some  additional 
nitrogen  to  that  supplied  In  manure. 

With  all  these  perplexing  factors  to  confront,  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Is  waging  its 
campaign  for  sixty  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  that 
state  in  1918.  It  realizes  the  problem  facing  the  world 
with  regp.rd  to  the  food  situation.  More  particularly 
tho  question  in  this  country  is  to  produce  foodstuffs 
for  our  allies  as  well  as  for  home  consumption.  To 
learn  war-time  measures  in  farming,  more  than  three 


phosphate.  This  phosphorus  In  raw  phosphate  rock  i 
made  available  by  the  acids  in  decaying  orgaui 
matter.  Barnyard  manure  is  valuable  for  this  pur 
pose.  If  the  supply  is  limited  two  tons  to  the  acr« 
will  help  with  the  raw  phosphate  rock  on  the  wheat. 
The  manure  and  fertilizer  should  be  applied  after 
plowing,  to  be  most  effective.  The  fertilizer  may  be 
mixed  with  manure  at  the  time  of  hauling,  or  applied 
with  a  lime  drill  later. 

Manure  has  a  value  in  itself  as  a  carrier  of  plant 
food.  A  ton  of  average  manure  contains  10  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  2  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  x  pounds 
of  potassium.  Nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  now 
costs  20  cents  or  more  a  pound  and  phosphorus  in 
acid  phosphate  15  cents.  Potash  now  costs  40  to 
50  cents  a  pound,  and  before  the  European  war  only 
about  5  conn.  At  this  latter  figure  and  with  the 
other  prices  given  manure  is  seen  to  have  a  value  of 
12.70  a  ton  in  the  actual  plant  food  it  contains. 

For  23  years  the  value  of  manure  has  boen  tested 
by  the  station  at  Wooster,  for  20  years  at  Strongs- 
vlUe  and  for  12  years  at  Germantown  and  Carpenter. 
Every  ton  of  manure  has  returned  more  than  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  even  though  the  application  is  generallj 
made  to  some  other  crop  in  the  rotation.  Thus  eight 
tons  of  manure  applied  to  corn  in  a  three-year  rotation 
of  corn,  wheat  and  clover  has  raised  the  wheat  yield 
from  11.8  to  21.4  bushels  per  acre  for  18  years.  The 
corn  yield  has  been  increased  21.3  bushels  during  the 
same  time  from  the  direct  application  of  manure. 
Only  55  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  manure  was 
realized  in  corn. 

If  manure  Is  available  It  may  find  suitable  use  on 
wheat  ground  this  fall.  It  will  supply  the  needed 
nitrogen  and  potassium  at  much  lower  cost  than  any 
fertilizers  will.  But  to  be  of  greatest  use  it  must  be 
taken  directly  from  the  stable  to  the  field,  or  else^ept 
in  a  covered  yard.  Otherwise  leaching  will  c^caslon 
a  loss  of  about  one-third  the  nitrogen,  one- fourth  the 
phosphorus  and  one-half  of  the  potassium  within 
three  months  time  of  exposure  In  an  open  yard.  This 
moans  a  loss  of  67  cents  In  nitrogren,  8  cents  in  phosr 
phorus  and  |1.60  to  $2  In  potassium,  with  fertillzen 
at  present  prices.  Surelr  manure  is  too  valu- 
able a  by-product  to  be  allowed  to  waste  away  unprc^ 
tec  ted  in  an  open  barnyard. 

Wheat  yields  are  also  Increased  by  proper  rotations. 


in  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy 

at  Wooster,  320  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  alone  has 

returned  $13.92  net,  as  an  average  of  20  years.     In 

other  words,  100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  has  been     From  25  to  50  per  cent  may  be  added  to  the  acre  yield 

worth  nearly  three  times  as  much  in  net  results  as    by  growing  the  crop  in  rotation  rather  than  contlnur 

cusly  on  the  same 
land.  Caorer,  alfal- 
fa, soy  beans  and 
other  legumes  de- 
serve considerable 
credit  for  boosting 
the  yields  of  *  roP* 
that  feed  on  the 
added  plant  food 
left  by  them.  Some 
lime  may  be  need- 
ed for  full  rsnlti 
to  be  realized  from 
the  legume.  H^'"^' 
again,  on  land 
deficient  in  this  roar 
terlal,  appliiationi 
are  highly  profitar 
ble.  Acid  phosphate, 
barnyard  manure 
and  legumes  form* 
triumvirate  bard 
to  equal  In  :>Dy 
system    of    perroar 


At  a  rmtult  of  manminm,  propor  fortilixation  and  rotation  this  Hold  at  tho  Ohio  Station  for  13  voaro 
haa  avmragmd  34  ouahmU  of  whmat  to  tho  aero  or  moro  than  doablo  tho  aoorago  ttato  yiold 


the    equivalent    amount    of    a    complete    fertilizer,  nent  and  economical  farming. 

When  acid  phosphate  is  abnormally  high  In  price.         Experiments  prove  that   wheat  yields  may  be  IB* 

raw  phosphate  rock  may  be  an  economical  substitute,  creased  by  liming,  but  greatest  benefits  accrue  wh^ 

larger  quantities  of  the  raw  rock  are  necessary,  and  lime  Is  used  In  the  spring.    Fall  applications  on  wheat 

decaying  organic  matter  Increases  Its  value  as  a  fer-  are  also  profitable  If  the  soil  Is  deflclent  in  lime.  Fro0 

tilizer.     While  320  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  gave  a  21  to  26  per  cent,  more  wheat  was  harvested  In  191* 

^housand   farmers   visited   the   Ohio   Station   on    the     net  gain  of  $3.07  an  acre  in  three  comparisons  made  from  fertilized  and  manured  plats  at  the  Ohio  St» 

annual  Wheatfield  Day,  June  22nd,  and  nearly  as  many     In  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and  clover  at  the  tlon  where  lime  was  luaed.     In  this  case  liming  i'''*' 

Ohio  Agrricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  same  quan-  ceded  corn  planting  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats»  -wheal 

tity  of  raw  phosphate  rock  returned  $1.81  as  an  aver-  clover  and  timothy. 

age  of  all  crops  grown  during  11  years.    Raw  phos-         "Sixty  million  bushels  of  wheat  In  Ohio  In  1918" 

phate  rock  was  profitable,  but  the  acid  phosphate  was  is  the  slogan  that  has  been  adopted  as  representlnl 

more  effective  and  economical.    Today  acid  phosphate  a  part  of  what  Ohio  should  contribute  toward  winning 
prices  are  rising.     Raw  phosphate  rock,  if  propor- 
tionately lower  in  price,  may  be  used  to  keep  the 


|Came  in   three  delegations  within  a  few  days  from 
that  date. 

.  How  to  double  the  production  of  wheat  In  Ohio  this 
year  was  the  theme  of  the  speakers  at  these  gather- 
ings. It  is  the  central  point  about  which  efforts  are 
(i:  ( 

concentrated  this  year  among  the  agricultural  experts 
In  Ohio  as  in  other  states. 
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But  what  are  the  controlling  factors  for  raising  the     price  of  the  acidulated  goods  down, 
wheat  yield  in  such  a  situation?     Here  are  a  few  of        From  800  to  1000  pounds  of  raw  phosphate  rock  to 


the   war.     Ohio's   wheat   crop   In    1916    amounted  to 
20.250,000  bushels  and  the  1915  crop  was  40,194,000 
bushels. 
Ohio, 


"Delay,  Linger  and  Wait" 

How  much  longer  will  Congress  and  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  keep  us  on  the  anxious 
bench?  We  have  a  big  proposition  on  hand — this  war 
with  Germany — bigger  than  anything  we  have  ever 
Uckled  before;  still  the  farmers  and  business  men 
are  at  times  perplexed  as  to  what  way  to  go  at  things, 
not  knowing  how  the  government  Is  going  to  act.  A 
few  months  ago  all  hands  Joined  In  the  unlFersal 
chorus  to  the  farmer,  "Produce  more."  That  advice 
was  taken  as  given  and  so  far  records  show  that  we 
have  produced  considerably  more  and  the  prospects 
of  the  coming  harvests  are  gratifying.  Now  that  we 
in  a  small  way  have  "done  our  bit,"  we  would  like  to 
•ee  the  other  side  do  some  constructive  work. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  ship  building  program  was 
Jlven  a  new  start  by  the  President  relieving  from 
office  those  who  had  been  holding  matters  up  and 
putting  In  their  places  an  entirely  new  board.  General 
Goethals,  showing  his  broad  view  of  matters,  resigned 
when  he  considered  It  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
ttatiou.  while  Lawyer  Denman,  who  had  been  thwart- 
ing every  move  made  by  the  General,  was  asked  to 
resign.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  board  will  con- 
tinue the  broad  policies  sUrted  by  General  Goethals, 
•0  that  when  the  time  comes  ships  will  be  ready  to 
<*rry  our  various  products  overseas. 

The  food  control  bill  Is  being  tossed  from  pillar  to 
post,  much,  undoubtedly,  to  the  delight  of  our  former 
friend  the  Kaiser,  showing  to  him  how  united  we  are 
*n  putting  through  measures  before  the  time  has 
Passed  when  they  are  of  any  use. 

The  business  of  the  country  Is  at  a  sUndstill  await- 
ing the  passage  of  the  war  revenue  bill— "Business  as 
usual"  Is  an  Impossibility  until  we  know  what  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
^Portant  measure.  Yet  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's improvemenU  on  the  bungling  revenue  act  of  the 
House  rests  in  committee  while  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  figures  on  new  requirements  and  asks  for 
heavier  Uxes.  For  our  part,  we  fall  to  see  why 
RTlevous,  and  In  some  cases  almost  unbearable,  taxee 
•hould  be  Imposed  on  our  citizens  of  the  present  gene- 
•^tion.  who  are  bound  to  bear  the  heavier  burdens  of 
the  fighting  and  unprecedented  business  and  labor 
conditions.  The  financial  burden,  at  least,  should  rest 
largely  on  the  shoulders  of  succeeding  generations 
^ho  will  gain  from  a  victory  In  this  war  even  more 
than  we  of  this  generation,  since  It  will  mean  peace, 
Hberty  and  democracy  to  them,  bought  by  the  Wood 
of  their  fathers.  But  In  any  case,  whatever  Is  to  be 
*one  in  the  way  of  a  war  revenue  act  should  be  done 
•>«'•  kly,  for  almost  anything  will  be  better  for  busi- 
ness than  this  suspense. 

War  knows  no  party  lines.  English.  French.  Italian 
^^nd  eweo  Russtaa — governments  are  formed  of  men 


who,  while  they  may  at  one  time  have  been  opposed 
politically,  are  now  working  as  a  unit  with  only  one 
end  in  view.  This  country  has  men  who  can  do,  and 
have  done,  big  things,  and  now  is  the  time  we  need 
them.  Possibly  before  the  war  Is  over  this  country 
will  have  to  see  the  formation  of  a  coalition  cabinet, 
a  real  war  cabinet.  We  well  know  that  our  present 
government  was  not  elected  and  selected  to  carry  on 
war.  A  "Peace  Platform"  carried  the  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  country  last  fall.  With  delays,  inaction 
and  petty  differences  in  most  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment we  sometimes  wonder  whether  all  realize  that 
we  are  at  war  with  a  formidable  foreign  power  and 
need  all  our  resources  and  ingenuity  to  preserve  the 
very  existence  of  democracy. 

Concerning  War  Taxes 

SPEAKING  of  the  raising  of  war  revenue,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  plans  proposed  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  are  fundamentally 
wrong.  Every  one  of  us  should  naturally  be  willing 
to  cut  down  on  our  luxuries  and  some  of  our  living 
expenses  and  give  to  the  cause  of  our  country  this 
saving,  but  the  burden  should  fall  Justly  on  the  shoul- 
ders that  are  able  to  carry  it  and  in  proportion  to  each 
one's  ability  to  bear  it. 

Our  idea  Is  that  all  taxes  for  war  revenue  should  be 
levied  on  profits  and  incomes — the  profits  of  business 
houses    and    corporations   and    the    incomes    of    indi- 
viduals— the   percentage   of   the   tax   varying   as   the 
profit  or  Income  Is  large  or  small.    In  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  only,  will  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  war  fall 
on  all  citizens  in  proportion  as  they  are  able  to  meet  it. 
The  war  revenue  act  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  a  haphazard,  hit-and-miss  measure,  tax- 
ing all  sorts  of  things,  some  Justly  and  some  unjustly; 
under  its  provisions  some  are  taxed  more  than  they 
can  bear,  while  others  escape  with  little  or  no  increase 
in  their  present  taxes;   undoubtedJr  our  Representa- 
tives acted  with  sincerity  In  drawing  up  this  bill,  but 
Its  eccentricities  and  injustices  suggest  to  many  that 
the  taxes  imposed  are  measured  by  the  strength  of 
infiuence  and  the  lobbies  of  the  parties  affected.    The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  appears  to  have  Improved 
upon  the  House  measure,  but  In  principle  It  Is  the 
same  In  that  It  taxes  all  sorU  of  things  and  people 
without  Justice,  because  It  does  not  confine  itself  to 
the  direct  Ux  on  the  only  Justly  taxable  things,  profits 
and  incomes.  • 

As  an  Instance  of  this  injustice  we  might  point  to 
the  way  publishers  have  been  handled  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  revenue  bills.  In  the  House  bill, 
second-class  postage  rates  were  raised  from  the  fiat 
rate  of  a  cent  a  pound  which  has  prevailed  for  many 
years,  to  from  double  to  six  times  that  rate,  depending 
on  the  parcel  post  zones  Into  which  the  paper  mall  Is 
to  be  sent;  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  In  revising 
the  act  cut  out  the  unjust  zone  system  and  Increased 
second-class  postage  by  a  flat  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  but  In  addition  levied  a  special  Ux  of  5  per 
cent,  on  publishers'  profits  In  excess  of  $4000  per  year, 
In  addition  to  the  taxes  on  Income  and  profit  which 
publishers  are  to  pay  In  common  with  other  citizens 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Now  why  should  pub- 
lishers be  singled  out  for  these  special  taxes?  If  pub- 
Ushers  make  more  money  than  other  business  men.  a 
straight  tax  on  profits  and  Incomes  would  make  them 
pay  more  proportionately  Into  the  Government's 
hands,  just  the  same  as  any  other  firm  or  individual 
having  similar  profits  and  incomes  would  pay.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  however,  that  publishers  have 
not  thrived  under  war  conditions:  everything  that 
enters  into  the  making  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
has  increased  tremendously  in  cost  and  at  the  same 
time  advertising  carried  by  the  papers  and  magazines 
has  decreased  In  quantity ;  the  effect  of  the  war  revenue 
measure  as  now  planned,  therefore,  Is  to  place  on  this 
line  of  business  an  unjust  and  extra  heavy  burden; 
while  many  other  lines  of  business  which  have  profit- 
ed enormously  under  conditions  arising  from  the  war 
are  not  called  upon  to  pay  Uxes  In  proportion  to  their 
profits.  In  the  one  case  diminished  profits  are  utterly 
wiped  out  and  losses  are  actually  Uxed.  while  In  the 
other  excessive  and  unusual  profits  are  let  off  with 
only  a  light  levy  for  the  Government's  benefit.  There 
are  many  other  examples  which  might  be  cited  to 
show  the  Injustices  and  hit-and-miss  methods  of  the 
war  revenue  measures  now  before  Congress. 

Tax  big  profits  and  incomse  largely,  tax  little  proflu 
and  incomes  moderately  and  stop  there.  This  is  the 
Just  way  to  raise  war  revenue— and  surely  all  of  us 
are  willing  to  meet  our  Juat  share  of  the  nation's  need 
In  this  emergency. 


How  Much  Wheat  in  1918? 

RECENTLY  two  Eastern  states  have  announced 
campaigns  to  increase  their  wheat  acreage  for 
the  1918  harvest.  Ohio  has  set  its  goal  for  a  harvest 
of  60.000,000  bushels  one  year  hence,  while  New  York 
will  endeavor  to  plant  this  fall  1,000.000  acres,  for 
its  share  of  the  world's  granary  supply  at  that  time. 
Some  of  their  neighbors  in  order  not  to  be  outdone  by 
these  two  early  contestants,  undoubtedly,  will  under- 
take similar  work,  so  that  we  ought  to  see  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  wheat  acreage.  With  Congress  now 
favoring  a  minimum  price  of  $2  per  bushel  for  this 
grain,  everything  looks  favorable  for  the  success  of 
these  plans,  and  for  profitable  returns  to  those  who 
carry  them  out 

Why  shouldn't  we  of  the  East  grow  more  wheat 
when  the  price  guarantees  us  a  profit?  Some  years 
ago.  before  the  opening  up  of  the  great  Western  wheat 
fields.  New  York  was  in  the  front  rank  as  a  wheat 
producing  state.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
wheat  is  that  it  occupies  ground  which  would  other- 
wise lie  idle  all  winter  subject  to  the  forct»8  of  nature 
which  tend  to  destroy  rather  than  build  up  land,  es- 
pecially where  the  ground  is  not  level.  The  advent 
of  the  silo,  enabling  corn  ground  to  be  cleared  early 
enough  to  prepare  it  for  wheat,  has  turned  thousands 
of  otherwise  barren  winter  fields  into  profitable  wheat 
fields.  There  is  hardly  a  farm  of  any  size  which  could 
not  find  a  few  spare  acres  for  additional  wheat  seedl- 
ing this  fall;  possibly  It  is  the  poor  sod  field  which 
did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  you  thought  it  ought.  A 
good  point  in  wheat's  favor  Is  that  It  is  a  crop  which 
does  not  require  much  horse  and  man  labor  after  it  is 
once  planted.  The  yield  per  man  employed  is  high, 
and  during  these  days  of  short  and  high-priced  labor 
this  fact  demands  more  than  passing  notice.  When  It 
comes  harvest  time  Inexperienced  help  can  l>e  utilized 
to  advantage. 

Our  enthusiasm,  however,  for  more  wheat  in  1918 
should  not  allow  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  1919  harvests. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  profitable  breaking  up  of  well 
planned  crop  rotations,  and  as  no  one  can  tell  Just 
when  this  war  is  going  to  end  it  Is  well  to  look  to  tho 
future.  With  the  potash  and  nitrogen  shortage  big 
crops  will  have  to  depend  on  something  else,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  good  grass  sods  to  turn  under.  We 
must  be  careful  not  "to  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the 
golden  egg." 

Long  Live  the  Country  Fair  I 

WITHIN  a  few  weeks  we  will  be  In  the  midst  of 
the  annual  round  of  country  fairs.  There  will 
be  big  ones  and  little  ones,  good  ones  and  bad  ones, 
depending  on  the  progress! veness  and  moral  standards 
of  the  communities  In  which  they  are  held.  They  o<*- 
cupy  a  place  in  country  life  which  no  other  institu- 
tion does,  and  even  the  mudlest  and  poorest  have  their 
good  points.  They  are  the  pre-eminent  get  together 
events  of  the  year,  and  if  they  existed  for  no  other 
reason,  the  new  visions  which  they  create  In  those  who 
rub  shoulder  to  shoulder  even  for  a  day  are  well  worth 
the  effort  made  by  those  who  visit  them. 

As  an  Inspiration  for  better  farm  products  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  true  country  fair. 
Many  is  the  producer  who  thought  his  produrU  the 
best  possible  until  they  stood  alongside  of  others  and 
he  acknowledged  defeat.  The  real  man.  however.  bU 
ways  comes  back  the  following  year  and  Is  never 
satisfied  until  the  blue  ribbon  is  his. 

A  few  days  ago  representatives  of  the  American 
Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions,  meeting  at 
Washington,  offered  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
services  and  appliances  of  the  state  fairs  for  whatever 
use  that  official  might  consider  best  during  these 
times  when  so  many  vital  matters  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  public.  It  wa^  pointed  out  that  these  fairs  an- 
nually have  an  attendance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  million 
people  and  that  the  fair  associations  will  co-operate  In 
attracting  the  attention  of  this  great  audience  to  any 
national  measures.  In  passing  It  Is  well  to  recall  that 
one  of  the  greatest  Eastern  fairs,  the  Allentown  Pair, 
wjll  not  be  held  this  year,  as  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings are  being  used  to  train  approximately  5000  men 
In  the  ambulance  service  before  their  aid  is  needed 

in  France. 

In  another  column  we  are  printing  lists  of  agricul- 
tural fairs  to  be  held  Uhls  year  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  obuln  them  from 
the  sUte  secretaries  of  agriculture.  In  the  rush  of  in- 
creased production  don't  negleot  the  fairs  this  year; 
they  provide  opportunity  for  comparison  which  U J^- 
Taluable. 
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The  Garden  in  August 
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It  will  pay  to  give  a  light  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  alongside  the  rows  of 
asparagus,  for  the  stronger  the  growth 
made  now  the  stouter  the  shoots  will 
be  next  spring. 

Early  in  August  sow  spinach  for  fall 
use.  A  second  sowing  later  in  the  month 
will  run  until  Christmas.  Here  we  sow 
usually  three  times,  once  in  early 
August,  again  in  late  August  and  the 
third  time  the  middle  of  September  or 
later  to  merely  get  strong  enough  to  win- 
ter over  for  spring  cutting.  If  the  win- 
ter is  mild  this  will  often  be  ready  to 
cut  in  February,  and  a  sowing  can  be 
made  then  for  spring  use,  though  we  sel- 
dom sow  any  in  spring,  for  the  late  fall 
cowing  usually  lasts  as  long  in  the 
spring  as  that  sown  in  February.  Sow 
the  seed  in  rows  about  15  inches  apart. 
After  the  plants  are  well  up  scatter  some 
nitrate  of  soda  along  the  rows  and  then 
watch  the  plants  jump  up  and  grow. 

A  sowing  of  string  beans  early  in  the 
month  will  make  plenty  of  tender  beans 
for  canning  or  packing  down  in  brine. 
The  Red  Valentine  is  a  good  sort  for 
this  purpose 

Early  Milan  turnips  sown  early  in  the 
month  will  come  in  nicely  In  the  early 
fall.  These  turnips  grow  almost  as 
quickly  as  radishes,  but  are  not  suited 
for  winter  keeping.  For  later  use  sow 
Yellow  Aberdeen  and  the  Purple  Top 
Strap  Leaved.  Here  the  terrapin  bug, 
Murgantia  HIstrionica,  is  apt  to  atttack 
turnips,  and  if  not  checked  will  destroy 
the  tops,  sucking  the  very  life  out  of 
the  leaves.  Spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  Is  about  the  best  we  can  do,  for 
poisons  are  not  taken  by  the  sucking 
insects.  In  the  South  the  green  aphides 
Will  often  do  much  damage.  These  are 
easily  kept  down  by  sprayings  of  a 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  of  the  con- 
centrated sulphate  of  nicotine. 

South  of  Philadelphia  August  is  early 
enough  for  setting  plants  of  late  cab- 
bages for  head  for  winter  keeping.  Those 
heading  in  November  will  keep  far  bet- 
ter than  any  headed  earlier,  and  any 
that  are  not  well  headed  when  freezing 
weather  threatens  can  be  tucked  away  so 
that  they  will  head  during  the  winter. 
Of  course,  the  seed  must  be  sown  earlier, 
and  strong  plants  at  hand  for  setting.  A 
good  strain  of  the  Late  Flat  Dutch  is  as 
good  as  any,  but  I  use  the  Dnmihead 
Savoy  for  the  home  table  because  of  its 
better  quality.  The  Danish  Ball  Head 
does  finely  In  any  fertile  soil  except  that 
it  does  not  succeed  well  in  the  limestone 
soils.  At  least  this  is  the  report  from 
the   Pennsylvania   State  College. 

Snowball  cauliflowers  can  also  be  set 
for  fall  heading.  Good  heads  of  cauli- 
flower depend  largely  on  the  feeding  of 
the  plants  and  not  allowing  them  to  get 
checked  in  growth  by  lack  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Any  stunting  will  lead  to 
the  making  of  little  buttons  instead  of 
good  heads.  With  these,  too,  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  soda  once  or  twice 
during  growth  will  make  a  wonderful 
difference  In  the  plants  and  the  heads. 
Like  all  the  cabbage  family,  the  heavier 
they  are  fed  and  the  faster  they  grow 
the  better  the  cauliflowers. 

While  July  is  the  beet  time  to  sow  car- 
rots for  winter  table  use,  the  early  varie- 
ties can  still  be  sown.  The  Early  Horn 
to  good,  and  even  the  Half-Long  Danvers 
will  still  make  fairly  good  roots. 

-When  the  curled  endive  plants  are  well 
grown,  tie  the  heads  up  loosely  to  blanch. 
Turning  a  large  flower  pot  over  the  head 
will  also  be  good  if  the  pot  bai  some- 
thing under  Its  edge  to  open  a  circular 
tlon  of  air  below.  Otherwlce  St  will  get 
|0O  hot. 


If  you  want  small  cucumbers  for  pic- 
kling you  must  gather  them  daily,  for 
they  swell  in  size  very  rapidly. 

Keep  the  tender  pods  on  the  okra  cut 
closely,  even  If  you  do  not  wish  to  use 
them  at  once,  for  they  can  be  sliced  and 
dried.  If  left  to  mature  on  the  plant  the 
growth  will  be  checked  and  the  plants 
will  stop  making  new  pods. 

As  fast  as  the  ears  are  taken  from 
the  corn  stalks,  pull  out  the  stalks,  and 
leave  no  stumps  in  the  ground,  and  by 
the  time  all  are  eaten  or  too  old  you  can 
have  the  ground  clear  for  something  else. 

Leeks  transplanted  in  July  must  be 
kept  cleanly  cultivated  and  the  soil 
pulled  to  them  and  finally  earthed  up  a 
little  in  order  to  get  the  long  white 
shanks  for  winter  use. 

Sow  early  In  August  the  Green  Curled 
Scotch  kale  for  fall  cutting.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  sow  Norfolk  Curled 
kale  for  winter  and  spring  use.  All  leaf 
plants  demand  heavy  applications  of  ni- 
trogenous fertilizers. 

Lettuce  seed  sown  early  in  August  will 
make  nice  plants  for  heading  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  fall.  I  use  the  Hanson 
and  the  Wonderful  or  New  York  for  this 
crop  and  later  sow  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  Big  Boston  for  setting  in  the 
frames  for  late  fall  and  early  winter 
heading.  The  fall  crop  for  the  open 
ground  I  set  in  beds  6  feet  wide,  setting 
the  plants  about  10  inches  apart.  Then 
push  the  rapid  growth  by  side  ^dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  use  of  plenty 
of  water  in  dry  weather.  They  must  be 
grown  rapidly  or  they  will  run  to  seed 
without  heading. 

Do  not  let  the  cantaloupes  stay  on  the 
plants  until  they  turn  yellow  Pull  them 
as  soon  a^  they  will  slip  from  the  stems 
with  a  very  slight  pulL  Then  they  will 
be  sweet  and  good.  Pulled  too  early  they 
will  not  be  sweet,,  and  left  too  long  they 
lose  flavor. 

Sow  parsley  now  in  a  cold  frame  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  sashes  in  the  fall 
and  thus  have  a  supply  all  winter.  In 
fact,  the  spring-sown  plants  can  be 
transplanted  to  a  frame  and  will  not 
run  to  seed  until  next  spring. 

Get  onions  well  cured  and  then  put 
them  in  the  darkest  and  coolest  place 
you  have. 

Gather  the  pepper  pods  as  soon  as 
fully  grown  and  the  plants  will  keep  on 
bearing.  For  a  sweet  pepper  I  now  use 
the  Plmlento  solely.  It  Is  the  mildest 
pepper  grown,  has  not  a  trace  of  heat, 
and  is  the  most  prolific  cropper  I  know 
of.  From  early  In  summer  until  frost 
stops  the  plants  the  pods  are  continually 
being  produced. 

Keep  the  parsnips  and  salsify  clean  of 
grass  and  weeds. 

Set  out  plants  of  the  Brussels  sprouts 
Just  as  you  would  cabbage.  These  will 
make  the  little  heads  before  frost  and 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  being  touch- 
ed by  frost. 

A  sowing  of  an  extra  early  English 
pea  can  be  made  the  first  of  the  month 
in  deep  furrows,  covered  lightly  and  the 
soil  gradually  worked  to  them  so  as  to 
have  the  roots  well  Into  the  moist  earth. 
Mildew  is  the  worst  enemy.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  prevent 
this,  and  if  the  green  aphides  attack 
them  spray  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  nicotine. 

The  late  Irish  potatoes,  too,  must  be 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  ward 
off  the  blight.  If  any  beetles  appear 
spray  with  a  pound  of  lead  arsenate  in 
every  30  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux.  Down 
here  in  eastern  Maryland  this  season 
has  been  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
the  Colorado  potato  beetles.    Last  year 


it  was  a  constant  fight  to  save  the  potar 
toes,  tomatoes  and  eggplants.  This  sum- 
mer I  have  not  seen  a  potato  bug. 

Sow  now  seed  of  the  Chinese  Celestial 
radish.  This  grows  as  large  as  an  ordi- 
nary ruta-baga  turnip,  and  still  remains 
crisp.  Boiled  like  turnips  it  makes  a 
better  dish  than  turnips.  It  is  white  in 
color.  Then  there  is  the  Scarlet  China, 
which  is  excellent  and  easily  kept  crisp 
all  winter. 


A  Bed  Method  of  Growing  Celery 

August  is  the  time  we  set  celery  for 
the  winter  crop.  This  bed  method  is  In 
conmion  use  around  Baltimore,  and  can 
be  used  anywhere  south  of,  or  even  at 
Philadelphia.  The  things  needed  are  a 
garden  line,  a  planting  board  6  feet  long 
and  a  foot  wide  with  ends  squared  and 
two  cords  of  twine  about  8  feet  long 
with  a  peg  In  each  end.  The  garden  line 
is  set  on  one  side  of  the  bed  that  is  to 
be.  Beginning  at  one  end  we  set  the 
board  (which  has  notches  cut  in  the 
edges  every  6  inches)  perpendicular  to 
the  line  and  set  a  plant  at  each  notch. 
Then  moving  the  board  to  coincide  with 
the  plants  last  set  we  set  another  row, 
and  so  on  until  a  bed  Is  as  long  as  need, 
ed.  We  then  have  11  plants  In  a  row  6 
Inches  apart  and  a  foot  between  the 
rows.  Now  the  bed  is  to  be  kept  clean 
of  weeds  until  the  plants  get  so  large 
that  the  outer  leaves  are  inclined  to 
fall  over.  Then  the  setting  up  process 
is  needed.  Starting  at  one  end  of  the 
bed  we  stick  one  of  the  pegs  in  the 
ground  and  take  a  turn  of  the  twine 
around  each  plant  in  the  row.  Then  stick 
the  other  peg  and  with  the  second  twine 
treat  the  next  row  in  the  same  way. 
Then  the  soil  is  shoveled  In  between  the 
rows  and  packed  close  to  the  plants. 
Later,  when  the  nights  get  cool,  the 
earthing  begins.  The  soil  is  shoveled  in 
between  the  rows  and  carried  up  6  inches 
outside  the  ends  so  as  to  make  the  bed 
fully  6  feet  wide.  The  plants  are  kept 
with  the  growing  heart  just  above  the 
soil.  Finally,  when  hard  freezing 
threatens,  generally  here  In  late  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  bed  Is  earthed  over  and 
covered  thickly  with  pine  leaves  or  straw 
and  corn  stalks  or  bean  poles  laid  over 
to  prevent  the  cover  from  blowing  off. 
We  can  now  get  the  celery  as  wanted 
during  the  winter,  and  only  have  to  lift 
it  as  wanted  for  use,  and  it  is  far  more 
crisp  and  fresh  than  that  which  Is  lifted 
and  stored. 


Controlling  Cabbage  W^orms 
It  is  estimated  that  8000  acres  of  cab- 
bage are  under  cultivation  in  New  Jer- 
sey at  the  present  time.  It  is  expected 
that  cabbage  worms  will  be  more  de- 
structive this  season  than  ever  before. 
Accordingly,  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, through  its  extension  specialist  and 
the  county  agents,  is  urging  the  growers 
to  apply  the  most  approved  remedial 
measures  In  time  to  prevent  any  destruc- 
tion. The  best  remedy  for  cabbage 
worms  and  caterpillars  Is  the  use  of 
arsenical  poisons,  such  as  Paris  green 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  applied  as  a  spray 
or  as  a  dust,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
poisons  are  used  on  potatoes  to  control 
potato  bugs.  Greatest  success  in  control 
of  cabbage  worms  is  had  only  by  apply- 
ing the  poisons  befofe  the  heads  begin  to 
develop.  At  this  time  the  poison  is  ac- 
cessible to  all  parts  of  the  plants  and 
is  therefore  more  effective.  Some  grow- 
ers hesitate  to  apply  poison  for  fear  that 
it  may  cause  injury  to  people  who  eat 
the  cabbage.  This  idea  is  absolutely 
unfounded,  according  to  all  scientific 
investigation. 


TZrp  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


««wjwiwf#»»«5*.j.«^j^ 


Works  la  toy 

kin4  of  loU.   CttU 
■talks— doesn't  pull  likt 
other  cuUen.  Atsslgtety  m  ta«er 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  mao  aod  One  horse.    Here  Is  what  enr 

SifT'"??;  r.  n  D»i»ytown.PR.,  Oct.  16.1916 
The  Love  MfflN  Co..  DewSira:  I  cut  hillside  that  wu 
•  little  steep.  Roasrh  and  stony  ground  made  no  differ- 
eitee.  I  c«n  eat  three  times  as  much  and  do  it  eaiicr 
than  by  hand.    (Siarned)  A.  L.  Williams. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telllne  all  aboat  thii 
labor-savin*  machine;  also  containing  testimoniaii 
of  many  users.    Send  for  this  circular  mattcrtodai 
LOVE  MANUPACTURINQ  COMPAItV 

^•pt.30  LIneein.lllliMit 


Old  Tires  Retreaded 

By  having  your  old  tires  retreaded.  you  save  over 
H  of  the  price  of  a  new  tire.  In  ail.iition  *e 
guarantee  them  to  give  service  and  saiiNfHctlon. 
Our  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  are  practlcalW 
puncture  proof;  for  they  contain  a  double  layer  of 
fabric  and  aa  much  rubber  as  a  new  tire. 

Send  M  your  old  worn  tires.  We  will  not  onlv 
retread  tbena  but  guarantee  them  at  these  lluie 
prices. 


Sizes  Price 

90x3    IS.50 

30x3^ ft.00 

32x3>i 7.00 

••""      ............  ...  .     O.uO 

vSx4 8.60 


Ulses  Priw 

86x4    t».5u 

84x4>i 8.50 

35x4>i il.oo 

86x4)i 9.UI 

37x4>i lO.WI 


We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  Of  Doul.le  Trt>»d 
Tires— which  we  guarantee  at  these  low  prlcw: 


Sizes  Price 

80x3      I6.B0 

80x3>i 7.60 

Six»)i 8.60 

38x4    10.6U 

34x4    ^ 10.80 


BUes  Prict 

86x4   tu.M 

34X4H liOO 

86x4>i liW 

3«x4>i 13.(« 

87x4>4 13  50 


Add  $1.00  to  Um  aboT*  for  Non-^kid  Tirs 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  /or  detcriplive  booklet  and  price  lut. 
Hood  territory  open  for  agents. 


With  gttoUne  Mlling  tfound 
30c  a  giJlon,  il  ihouM  interest  you  to 
faiow  that  lire*  that  are  mni&- 
ciently  inflated  Deed  25%  more 
gasoline  to  pull  them  along  the 
road  than  tirat  that  are  inflated  to 
the  light  prcMure.    With  • 

Sclrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

jou  eaa  keep  jrow  tires  inflated  to 
the  light  pressure. 

Pkiee  fa  U.  8.  A.  Om  Deltf 


40    4- 

■Syr 


,  Ask  Toor  dealsr  to  show  VM  lite 


001  Allaatit  A«t« 


CON* 


August  U  the  time  to  start  perennials 
from  seed  for  next  year's  flower  garden. 


1 OOO  AUTOS 
« 1  SO  to  *6O0 

We  sperlallBe  in  nothing  but  blfcb- 
crade  used  ears;  1917  and  1916  model*. 
If  yon  want  an  auto,  one  as  good  •■ 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  want  • 
dependable  car,  one  that  will  give  satis- 
taction  and  service,  there  Is  really  only 
one  place  to  get  It,  and  that  Is  from  uo- 

Send  for  Our  Fall  Auto 
CaUlog  B— It'g  Free 

Full  of  auto  Information,  prices  on 
every  car  we  have— whether  It  Is  a  roa<i- 
ster,  limousine,  touring  f*r,  truck,  or  de- 
livery wagon.  Best  of  all,  when  you  buy 
fromuR  yousaveatleaat26to6U%-  Bhoiild 
you  desire  terms  can  be  arranged  to  t>uU 
purchasers  on  any  of  our  cars. 
Pay  us  a  visit.    Open  evenlngn. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WOBLD'8  LARGEST  AUTO  DKALEKS 

203  N.  Broad  St 

PUlMUIpkia.  Fa. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  borae  cats  two  rows.  <'*f^ 
to  tb«  shock.  Worked  by  1. 1  or  3  men.  No  dsn(**l 
No  twiae.  rreetrUU.  Wealeo  make  ■««■■»  Pwl***:! 
asa  Tito  »llsfceas.  Catalog  Free.  Ageats  WanH*! 

■.  J.  ■aajiani  *  co.,  W4 
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Mid-Summer  Field  Crop  Ideas 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Growing  Buckwheat 

Buckwheat  requires  a  very  short  sea- 
son. For  this  reason  it  may  be  seeded 
later  than  most  crops.  It  requires  about 
10  to  12  weeks  from  time  of  seeding  to 
harvesting.  Under  certain  soil  condi- 
tions this  period  is  somewhat  shorter. 

Buckwheat  will  grow  on  a  variety  of 
soils.  In  fact,  on  Infertile,  poorly  tilled 
lauds  it  will  produce  a  better  crop  than 
any  other  kind  of  grain.  The  plant, 
however,  responds  rapidly  to  good  soil 
preparation  and  to  proper  fertilization. 
It  seems  to  prefer  an  acid  soil,  as  the 
best  results  are  not  secured  where  the 
land  is  heavily  limed.  Land  especially 
rich  in  nitrogen  is  not  well  suited,  as 
the  crop  is  likely  to  lodge. 

The  fact  that  buckwheat  matures  In  a 
short  time  and  is  not  exacting  in  its  soil 
requirements  renders  It  a  desirable  plant 
to  seed  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Wheat 
or  oats  stubble,  early  potatoes  or  early 
truck  crops  may  be  followed  by  buck- 
wheat. Very  often  the  crop  is  sown  hur- 
riedly, very  little  time  being  given  to 
fitting  the  land,  or  allowing  it  to  settle. 
In  a  dry  season  this  may  seriously  af- 
fect the  yield.  The  seedbed  should  be 
iiim  and  well  supplied  with  moisture,  so 
that  the  plants  will  grow  steadily 
through  the  season.  The  extra  day 
spent  in  preparing  the  soil  will  be  well 
repaid  at  harvest. 

On  most  E^astern  soils  it  is  well  to  use 
about  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre.  Stable  manure  should  not  be  used 
unless  the  land  Is  very  poor,  and  then 
rather  sparingly.  The  time  of  seeding 
will  vary  with  the  latitude  and  eleva- 
tion. 'South  of  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia buckwheat  may  be  seeded  from 
August  1st  to  August  15th.  On  light, 
sandy  loam  soils  seeding  may  take  place 
later  than  on  heavy  land. 

The  rate  of  seeding  varies  from  3  to 
5  pecks  per  acre,  the  usual  quantity 
heing  4  pecks.  If  the  seed  be  i  if»  in  good 
condition  and  the  weather  favorable  the 
minimum  quantity  will  be  sufficient  In 
some  sections  in  Delaware  and  Maryland 
Crimson  clover  Is  seeded  along  with  the 
buckwheat.  In  this  case  the  buckwheat 
is  seeded  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  pecks  per 
acre,  with  10  to  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover.  The  depth  of  seeding  should 
range  from  one-half  to  one  Inch. 


month  of  dry  weather.  If  the  soil  Is 
not  moist  near  the  .surface  it  Is  best  to 
postpone  seeding  until  there  comes  a  rain. 
The  best  time  to  sow  is  after  a  good  rain 
as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  dry 
enough  to  work  well.  If  the  soil  is  a 
little  dry  when  seeding,  or  not  compact, 
il  is  best  to  follow  the  seeder  with  a 
roller. 


the  scarified  seed,  as  it  will  germinate 
more  quickly.  It  will  pay  you  to  become 
familiar  with  this  plant,  as  it  is  destined 
to  become  a  valuable  crop  for  soil  im- 
provement. 


Seeding  Alfalfa 
There  are  many  who  will  attempt  their 
first  seedings  of  alfalfa  this  year.    Much 
lias  been  said  of  the  necessity  for  liming 
and  inoculating  the  soil  for  this  exacting 
(rop.     These  treatments  are  necessary, 
l>ut  the  beginner  must  not  overlook  thor- 
ough  preparation  of  the  soil.     The  al- 
falfa  Is  a  tender,   delicate   plant  when 
young,   consequently   the  seedbed   must 
>'(  put  in  a  fine  state  of  tilth  before  seed- 
ing-    This  means  that   the   land   must 
have  moisture.     In  order  to  have  plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  the  ground  must 
bf  plowed  early,  at  least  a  month  before 
•seeding,  or  a  longer  time  if  possible.  As 
fast  as  the  land  is  plowed  It  should  be 
worked  down  and  leveled.     'iTien  after 
each  shower  it  should  be  thoroughly  har- 
rowed each  way  so  as  to  conserve  the 
moisture  and  make  the  surface  smooth. 
It  Is  very  important  to  have  the  soil  In 
such  condition  that  every  seed  will  grow. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  hurried  or 
careless  preparation,  which  results  in  an 
uneven  and  weedy  stand  of  alfalfa.     At 
the  time  of  seeding  the  soil  should  con- 
^In  plenty  of  moisture.     This  is  only 
possible  when  the  land  ha*  been  thor- 
oughly worked.     I  have  seen  soil   pre- 
pared for  alfalfa  where  there  was  suffl- 
cient  moisture  for  germination  after  a 


The  Preparation  of  Wheat  Ground 
The  successful  growing  of  wheat  de- 
I)ends  very  largely  on  the  preparation  of 
the    soil.      It   is    not    enough    that    the 
ground  be  plowed  and  harrowed  and  the 
seed  sown,  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  done  is  the  determining  factor.    Early 
plowing  so  that  the  soil  will  have  time 
to  become  thoroughly  settled  is  import- 
ant.    The  earlier  the  ground  is  plowed 
the  better,  providing  it  is  harrowed  and 
leveled  so  as  to  prevent  undue  loss  of 
moisture.     The  early  plowed  field  is  in 
a  condition  to  absorb  the  summer  rains. 
If  the  soil  is  harrowed  after  each  good 
rain  and  a  mulch  formed  the  maximum 
amount    of    moisture    will    be    retained. 
Likewise,    early    plowing    and    frequent 
harrowing  tend  to  make  available  plant 
food.    The  seedbed  is  more  likely  to  be 
level   and   uniform   if  prepared   in   this 
manner.  How  important  this  is  is  shown 
in  the  stand  of  plants.    If  wheat  is  sown 
on  hastily  prepared  land  the  seed  fails 
to  germinate  or  starts  slowly  in  those 
places  where  the  soil  has  not  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  lacks  moisture.    The  sur- 
face 3  Inches  of  the  field  should  be  level 
and  in  a  fine  condition  of  tilth  at  time 
of   seeding.     Nothing   contributes   to   a 
strong,  even  stand  of  wheat  more  than 
a   well    prepared   seedbed.      If   through 
faulty  preparation  the  plants  are  of  un- 
even growth  they  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  freezing  during  the 
winter  months.    The  time  spent  In  put- 
ting the   land   In   good   physical   condi- 
tion for  wheat  sowing  Is  well  repaid  in 
the  Increased  crop.    Moreover,  fertilizers 
are  more  effective  when  the  soil  Is  in 
good  condition. 


Applying  Ground  Limestone 
The  shortage  of  cars  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  prompt  shipments  caused 
some  farmers  to  defer  liming  this 
spring.  The  late  summer  now  offers 
more  leeway  in  getting  this  work  done. 
Since  the  ground  limestone  may  be  ap- 
plied at  any  time  without  injury  to  the 
crop,  it  is  well  to  make  the  application 
at  this  time.  Wheat  stubble  in  which 
clover  Is  being  started  may  well  be 
limed.  Likewise  sod  land  that  is  to  be 
turned  for  corn  next  year  should  be 
similarly     treated.       Ground     limestone 


should   bo  bought  in  carload  lots,  since 
at  least  two  tons  should  be  applied  per 
acre.     An  excess  will  do  no  injury.     By 
purchasing  in  car  lots  and  applying  dur- 
ing August   when  the  land  is   firm  and 
dry  the  work  is  done  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  effort.     The  lime  distributor 
i.s  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  material 
evenly    applioJ.        Farther,    the   ground 
limestone  is  not  caustic  and  may  be  han- 
dled during  the  hot  weather  without  dis- 
comfort.  It  is  generally  more  pcnvenient 
oven  when  buying  cur  lots  to  have  the 
limostone    shipped    in    lOo-pouini    bags; 
this   faeililares    liandling   and    the   bags 
may  be  returned.     Applying  limestone  to 
the  surface  in  the  late  summer  allows 
it  to  gradually  dissolve  during  the  win- 
ter   and    to    penetrate    the    surface   soil 
where  it  corrects  th"  aciditv. 


Try  Some  Sweet  Clover  in  a 
Small  Way 

Much  is  seen  in  the  agricultural  press 
about  Sweet  clover.  The  writer  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  this  legume 
and  believes  that  its  greatest  value  for 
the  Eastern  States  is  as  a  green  manure 
crop.  Two  years  ago  in  a  green  manur- 
ing experiment  at  the  Delaware  Station, 
Sweet  clover  was  seeded  in  the  spring 
with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  In  a  like  man- 
ner Mammoth  Red  clover  and  alfalfa 
were  also  sown.  At  the  time  the  oats 
were  cut  the  Sweet  clover  had  made 
much  more  growth  than  either  one  of  the 
ether  legumes.  It  was  so  tall  that  6  to 
8  inches  were  cut  off  by  the  binder  used 
in  harvesting  the  oats.  The  alfalfa  made 
the  next  best  growth  and  the  Mammoth 
Red  clover  last. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer 
and  at  the  same  time  its  deeply  penetrat- 
ing roots  perforate  the  subsoil  far  more 
rapidly  than  even  alfalfa.  It  also  grows 
more  rapidly  than  alfalfa.  Our  observa- 
tions are  that  It  will  serve  a  better  pur- 
pose as  a  green  manure  crop  than  any 
other  clover.  Experiments  with  Crimson 
clover  by  seeding  it  in  com  have  given 
good  results  except  on  land  that  is  a  lit- 
tle wet.  There  it  tends  to  heave  out 
rather  badly,  owing  to  the  large  tap 
roofs. 

Sweet  clover  prefers  a  sweet  soil,  as 
does  alfalfa.  Likewise  it  should  be  In- 
oculated for  the  best  results.  Sow  about 
15  to  18  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  either 
In  the  standing  com  or  in  the  open.    Use 


The  Weight  of  War 


The  heavy  hand  of  war  has  dis- 
turbed the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  the  world  over.  CW 
problem  of  serving  the  public  has 
all  at  once  assumed  a  new  and 
weightier  aspect 

Extraordinary  demands  on  tele- 
phone service  by  the  Government 
have  been  made  and  are  being  met 
Equipment  must  be  provided  for 
the  great  training  camps,  the  coast- 
defense  stations  must  be  linked  to- 
gether by  means  of  communication, 
and  the  facilities  perfected  to  put 
the  Govenmient  in  touch  with  the 
entire  country  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  plaiming  for  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Bell  System  for  1917, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  were  apportioned.     This 


is  by  far  the  largest  program  ever 
undertaken. 

But  the  cost  of  raw  materials  has 
doubled  in  a  year.  Adequate 
supplies  of  copper,  lead,  wire,  steel 
and  other  essentials  of  new  equip- 
ment are  becoming  harder  to  get 
at  any  price,  for  the  demands  of 
war  must  be  met 

Under  the  pressure  of  business 
incident  to  the  war,  the  telephone- 
using  public  must*  co-operate  in 
order  that  our  new  plans  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  growth  in  tele- 
phone stations  ana  traffic  may  be 
made  adequate. 

The  elimination  of  unnecessary 
telephone  calls  is  a  patriotic  duty 
just  as  is  the  elimination  of  all 
waste  at  such  a  time.  Your  Govern- 
ment must  have  a  *'clear  talk  track.** 

AM^BiCAM  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Cohpanics 
One  Policy  One  Sy»tem  Uniuertal  Service 
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Implements  or  Munitions 

Farmers  or  Soldiers 


Government  action  ensuring  America's 
farmers  ample  supplies  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  competent  farm  labor  is 
vitally  necessary  to  this  country's  future 
participation  in  the  war,  declare  the 
manufacturers  of  American  farming 
•^  tools  and  machinery.  This  a9tion  must 
be  Immediate  and  radical,  they  say,  or 
else  in  1918  the  United  States  will  fail 
to  produce  the  surplus  of  foodstuffs  ab- 
solutely required  to  feed  the  civil  popula- 
tion of  our  allies  and  to  keep  their  and 
our  armies  in  fighting  trim. 

This  declaration  is  made  in  a  public 
statement  by  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  whose  members 
manufacture  most  of  the  farming  imple- 
ments used  in  the  United  States,  It  is 
the  Association's  answer  to  an  anxious 
inquiry  about  reports  of  a  prospective 
implement  shortage  addressed  to  it  on 
behalf  of  the  country's  farming  interests 
by  ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, a  leader  in  American  agriculture. 
The  statement,  which  is  signed  by 
Charles  S.  Brantingham,  chairman  of 
the  Association's  Executive  Committee, 
says: 

"The  truth  Is  that  unless  prompt  action 
Is  taken  by  the  Government,  our  country 
is  headed  straight  toward  the  self-same 
mistakes  that  have  resulted  in  compel- 
ling our  allies  to  come  to  us  to  save 
them  from  famine.  Unless  we  protect 
the  production  of  labor-saving  farm  ma- 
chinery and  the  supply  of  skilled  farm 
labor  we,  too,  must  soon  face  a  shrink- 
age of  food  supplies.  Anybody  can 
realize  how  calamitous  that  •  ould  be,  In 
the  military  as  well  as  the  economic 
sense. 

"The  trouble  with  the  food  production 
of  Europe  Is  far  from  the  battle  zones, 
in  fields  that  lie  idle  for  lack  of  men  and 
machinery  to  cultivate  them.  The  same 
trouble  Is  due  to  overtake  us  soon.  With- 
out such  action  as  Is  here  suggested  and 
urged,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
will  not  have  enough  machines  or  men 
in  1918  to  meet  the  demands  upOn  them. 

"We  are  now  confronted  by  shortages 
of  raw  material  and  factory  labor  that 
will  begin  to  be  manifest  in  shortage 
of  certain  lines  of  farm  machinery  this 
fall  and  will  result  in  serious  shortages 
in  many  vital  lines  next  year.  Stocks  on 
hand  in  Important  kinds  of  tools  and 
machines  are  smaller  than  for  a  long 
while,  because  of  earlier  scarcity  of  fac- 
tory labor  and  a  rapidly  tightening 
scarcity  of  nearly  all  raw  materials. 
Present  and  prospective  conditions  as  to 
both  elements  make  it  certain  that  the 
shortage  of  our  output  will  soon  b© 
serious. 

"Farmers  have  deferred  during*  the 
last  three  years  the  replacing  of  old  and 
badly  worn  tools  and  machines.  Now, 
confronted  by  the  practical  certainty 
that  the  war  Is  to  continue  indefinitely, 
with  attendant  assurance  of  a  heavy  de- 
mand and  high  prices  for  all  their  prod- 
ucts, and  with  an  Inevitable  shortage  of 
farm  labor,  they  cannot  put  off  longer 
replacements  of  worn-out  machines  and 
the  additions  to  equipment  necessary  to 
Increase  acreage  and  production. 

"It  is  also  essential  to  meeting  the  de- 
mand of  the  farmers  for  implements  that 
there  shall  be  preference  in  transporta- 
tion for  raw  materials  to  the  factories 
ftnd  for  finished  goods  from  the  factories 
to  the  farm. 

"For  the  last  ten  years  farm  labor  has 
been  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure. 
Now,  when  nobody  can  say  how  many 
milllont  of  our  young  men  are  about  to 
be  withdrawn  from  production  for  mtll- 
tart  MTlttte,  and  with  an  enormous  in- 


crease In  the  demand  for  labor  in  muni- 
tions factories,  there  is  bound  to  be  such 
A  shortage  of  farm  labor  as  this  country 
has  never  known.  In  Kansas  alone  a 
vjist  number. of  fertile  acres  on  which  the 
v/heat  crop  failed  will  lie  idle  this  sum- 
mer, chiefly  for  lack  of  labor  and  partly 
through  lack  of  machines  to  re-plant  to 
corn. 

"We  regard  it  as  vital  to  keep  on  the 
farms  the  men  now  there  who  know  the 
business,  especially  the  men  trained  in 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  It 
would  be  wasteful  and  foolish  to  let  them 
go  and  afterward  try  to  replace  them 
with  unskilled  men. 

"We  seek  no  advantage  for  our  indus- 
try over  any  other,  but  we  realize  and 
we  want  the  public  to  realize,  that  with- 
out this  product  and  without  sufficient 
labor  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
cannot  increase  or  even  maintain  their 
production  of  foodstuffs  next  year.  To 
avert  the  calamity  that  such  a  condition 
would  surely  produce,  our  Industry  and 
the  farming  industry  which  It  chiefly 
supports  must  be  put  upon  the  same  pre- 
ferred basis  as  the  making  of  war  muni- 
tions, even  if  other  less  vital  industries 
suffer  thereby  for  materials  and  men.  It 
is  as  Important  to  fill  the  soldier's  stom- 
ach as  his  cartridge  box. 

"These  are  the  measures  that  we  de- 
clare to  be  vital  to  the  feeding  of  this 
nation  and  its  alles  next  year:      ^ 

"1.  That  the  manufacturer  of  farm  ma- 
terials be  given  equal  preference  as  to 
supplies  of  necessary  raw  materials  with 
the  making  of  war  munitions. 

"2.  That  service  to  the  country  In  farm 
machinery  factories  be  considered  as  of 
equal  importance  with  service  in  muni- 
tion making  plants,  Government  or 
private. 

"3.  That  labor  on  the  farms  be  con- 
sidered as  of  equal  Importance  with  the 
production  of  war  munitions. 

"4.  That  the  raw  materials  for  farm- 
ing machinery  and  the  finished  goods  be 
given  equal  preference  by  the  transpor- 
tation agencies  of  the  country  with  mu- 
nitions of  war. 

"These  measures  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  be  effective,  because  the  use 
and  demand  for  farming  machinery  are 
seasonal.  We  must  have  right  now  ma- 
terials and  men  to  make  the  farm  ma- 
chinery that  the  farmer  must  use  this 
fall  and  next  spring.  Delay  In  action 
will  be  as  disastrous  as  failure  to  act 
at  all." 


ing  is  usually  sufficient  to  convince  any 
grower  of  the  policy  of  the  practice. 

The  advantages  of  the  various  types  of 
storage  and  the  type  best  suited  to  his 
conditions  must  be  determined  by  the  in- 
dividual. For  the  commercial  grower 
iced  storage  Is  by  far  the  best.  For  the 
average  farmer  or  the  man  catering  to 
a  small  market,  a  different  form  of  stor- 
age is  essential. 

The  co-operative  plan  of  marketing 
apples  has  been  very  successful  in  some 
sections. 

Extension  Circular  50  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  school  of  agriculture 
and  experiment  station  contains  valuable 
information  on  harvesting,  grading, 
packing  and  marketing  apples  and  may  be 
obtained  free  on  request.  * 


Marketing  Apples 

It  is  not  too  early  for  apple  growers 
to  formulate  plans  for  marketing  the 
crop  of  the  present  season.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  horticulturist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Marketing  plans  should  comprehend 
picking  methods,  grading  and  sizing 
methods,  kind  or  kinds  of  packages  to 
use,  types  of  pack  If  box  packages  are 
contemplated,  shipping  methods  and 
facilities,  storage  and  methods  of  mar- 
keting the  fruit  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  time  of  picking  apples  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  variety.  In  any  case, 
however,  fruit  should  be  mature  before 
any  picking  is  done.  Time  of  picking 
should  be  determined  in  part,  also,  by 
the  use  to  which  the  fruit  is  put. 

Grading  and  sizing  may  be  done  by 
machinery.  Some  form  of  grading  is 
necessary  to  realize  the  highest  profit. 
Through  proper  grading  one  New  York 
firm  received  two  years  ago  a  minimum 
of  13.56  a  barrel  for  Its  fruit  and  as  high 
as  $6  a  barrel  for  the  best  grades.  One 
experiment  in  honest  grading  and  pack- 


Dry  Weather  Orchard  Hints 

Mow  the  tall  weeds  and  summer 
grasses  In  the  orchard,  allowing  them 
to  lie  as  a  mulch  under  the  trees. 

Apples  color  and  mature  better,  es- 
pecially on  the  lower  limbs,  if  the 
growth  under  the  trees  Is  mowed  down. 
Green  weeds  and  summer  grasses  ex- 
haust moisture  from  the  orchard  soil 
in  a  dry  time;  a  mulch  on  the  ground 
saves  soil  moisture. 

Fruit  buyers  pay  better  prices  for 
apples  In  clean  orchards;  they  can  see 
the  fruit.  Its  quality  shows  up.  It 
looks  easy  to  handle. 

Apple  picking  Is  made  easier  if  the 
weeds  are  mowed  In  the  orchard  end  the 
place  kept  clean.  Pickers  are  dis- 
gruntled and  do  poor  work  where  they 
have  to  wade  through  weeds  and  briars 
wet  with  dew  or  autumn  rains. 

The  grower  who  gets  Into  his  orchard 
now  sees  anything  else  which  Is  the  mat- 
ter with  his  orchard,  has  his  atttention 
called  to. anything  which  needs  to  be 
done  to  Improve  It,  and  learns  a  good 
lesson  for  next  years  operations. 

Dead  limbs  take  a  great  deal  of  water 
from  growing  apple  trees.  They  are  in 
the  way  at  gathering  time  and  make 
the  whole  crop  look  diseased.  If  caused 
by  canker,  the  disease  will  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  orchard.  Prune  them 
out  now  and  paint  the  wounds. 

Water  sprouts  and  surplus  limbs  take 
too  much  water  from  the  trees  In  time 
of  drought;  prune  out  those  which  are 
not  needed  on  the  tree  and  save  the 
water  for  the  ripening  fruit;  fruit  won't 
mature  well  where  shaded  by  sprouts. 
The  crop  shows  up  better  where  the  tree 
Is  kept  pruned,  admitting  sunlight  and 
air,  and  enables  the  buyer  to  see  the 
fruit  better.  These  statements  are  not 
guesses  or  mere  opinions.  They  are 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  proved 
by  careful  tests  at  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

Unsprayed  apple  orchards  are  not  the 
profitable  ones.  Owners  of  small  orchards 
can    co-operate    in    spraying   operations. 


Treating  Seed  Wheat  with  Formalin 
The  ravages  of  smut  in  wheat  coeu 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annual- 
ly.  According  to  the  department  of  farm 
crops  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  prao 
tical  tests  have  repeatedly  proved  that 
smut  may  be  controlled  and  the  yield  of 
wheat  invariably  increased  by  treating 
the  seed.  The  method  of  treating  seed 
for  smut  Is  simple,  easy  and  cheap,  cost, 
ing  only  a  few  cents  to  treat  enough  seed 
for  an  acre.  Briefly,  the  treatment  con- 
sists  in  stirring  a  pint  of  formalin  into 
30  or  40  gallons  6t  water,  thoroughly 
wetting  the  seed  wheat  with  the  solution 
and  then  drying  It  so  that  it  will  run 
through  the  grain  drill.  Some  persons 
prefer  dipping  the  seed  Into  the  solution, 
others  prefer  sprinkling  the  solution  on 
the  seed.  Whether  the  seed  Is  dipped  or 
sprinkled  makes  no  difference  provided 
it  Is  thoroughly  wet  with  the  solution. 

Badger  Farmer  Gives  Philosophy 
of  Labor 
One  of  the  busiest  and  most  practical 
of  Wisconsin  farmers  has  found  time,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  driving  stress  of 
farm  work  he  has  ever  known,  to  write 
for  his  experiment  station  at  Madison, 
his  well-tried  philosophy  of  everyday 
labor. 

The  "great  thing"  to  consider,  this 
food-maker  observes,  "is  to  get  every- 
thing done  at  the  right  time  and  keep  the 
odd  jobs  out  of  the  way  of  field  work. " 

Some  other  Interesting  conclusions 
which  he  has  "doped  out"  for  his  fellow 
farmers  to  think  over  in  spare  moments 
during  Sundays  and  rainy  periods  are: 

"The  best  farmer  Is  the  one  who  gets 
the  other  work  out  of  the  way  and  keeps 
the  teams  moving  whenever  the  land  is 
in  condition  for  field  work. 

"Plan  no  wet-land  work  when  there  is 
work  in  the  field  which  can  be  done. 

"Leave  no  rainy-day  work  to  be  done 
when  it  is  not  raining,  for  in  this  climate 
our  profits  are  limited  by  the  amount  of 
outdoor  work  we  get  done. 

"We  farmers  work  with  nature  and 
must  keep  pace  with  her  If  we  are  to 
expect  good  crops. 

"In  rush  seasons  we  put  in  long  days, 
expecting  to  ease  up  on  rainy  days  or 
when  the  rush  Is  over.  At  these  rush 
times  we  follow  the  rule,  'Do  nothing 
today  which  can  as  well  be  put  oft  until 
tomorrow.' 

"The  rule  I  try  to  follow  when  there 
Is  no  rush  work  to  be  done  is  found  in 
the  old  phrase,  'Put  off  nothing  until  to- 
morrow  which  can  be  done  today.' " 

State  forests  with  a  total  of  over  3,600,. 
000  acres  have  been  established  In  thlr 
teen  states.  Of  these  New  York  has  the 
largest  forests,  which  comprise  1,826,000 
acres;  Pennsylvania  is  second  with 
1,008,000  acres,  and  Wisconsin  third  with 
400,000  acres. 


American  Citizen 

Should  Show  His  Colors! 

Patriotism   counts    these    days  and    every  home 
should  display  the  flag.    We  are  fortunate  in 
having  secured  a  limited  supply  of  beautiful 
American  flags  3x5  feet  in  size,  made  of  spe- 
cially prepared  soft  bunting.  The  stripe* 
are  sewed  with  double  thread.     The 
colors  are  weather,  sun  and  moth  proof. 
It  is  a  flag  we  absolutely  guarantee. 

We  will  seid  Iree  (poslpaM)^ white 

diey  last— oie  of   lliesc  kaidsMie 

I  f  Ii0s  !•  My  Me  who  will  seU  is  three 

I  lew  1-yeir  svhscriptiMs  at  59e.  eaeh. 

Considtring  fhe  prtstnt  scardty  Bod  very  Mo* 
prict  of  Hags  this  1$  a  CREMT   BAKCMlk. 

The  Practical  Fanner,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa- 


The  Editor's  Book  Review 

Below  are  comments  on  aome  of  the  more  recent 
Imoks  Which  tiave  come  to  the  editor's  deak  from  their 
puiiIiHbeni.  The  modern  farmer  is  a  reading  farmer 
of  course,  and  liice  other  businetis  men  we  believe  our 
farmers  are  building  uplibraries  by  the  occasional  pur- 
oiiasp  of  bool£9  on  farm  subjects  in  which  they  are 
iuti-reated;  in  no  other  wav  can  a  farmer  Improve  so 
rapiilly  or  8uL>8tantlally  In  his  chosen  calling  as  by 
reikiliiig  the  best  la  farm  papers  and  books  ami  pre< 
Htrving  for  reference  the  written  accounts  of  the 
e.t|)eriences  of  others. 

For  our  readers  convenience,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
(tiriilsh  at  the  publishers  prices  any  of  the  I>ootc8 
reviewed  below,  or  any  other  obtainable  books  on 
farming.  Further,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  suggestions 
reKariliug  Iwoks  on  anv  given  larm  subject  ou  receipt 


IloMD  Labor  Saving  Dbvicbs.  by  Rhea  C. 
Scott,  District  Agent  for  Home  Demonstration 
in  Virginia.  (119  pages,  profuseJv  Illustrated. 
J.   B.   Lippincott  Co.,    Plxiladeiphlu,   $1   net.) 

For  the  women  and  girls  of  the  farm 
this  book  offers  wonderful  opportunities. 
Numerous  Ideas  for  kitchen  and  dining 
room  conveniences  are  described  and  Il- 
lustrated In  detail,  as  well  as  various 
dairy  and  poultry  devices.  The  book  has 
been  written  for  those  who  like  to  "make 
things"  and  will  be  found  useful  in 
schools  having  courses  In  manual  train- 
ing, as  well  as  In  any  home  which  wants 
to  make  work  easier  for  the  home  mak- 
ers. 

Italy  AT  War  and  thb  Allies  ix  the 
Ukst,  by  R.  Alexander  Powell.  (Cliaries 
Scrlbner'B  Sons,  New  York,  $1.50  net.) 

For  the  most  part  we  review  In  these 
columns  only  strictly  .agricultural  books, 
but  occasionally   a   volume   of   another 
sort  comes  to  our  desk  which  we  think 
we  should  recommend  to  our  readers'  at- 
tention.   Such  a  book  Is  this.    So  far  as 
we  know  no  other  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished which  contains  so  many  surpris- 
ing and  Interesting  facts  concerning  the 
gieat    war    in    Europe    that    are    little 
known  to  the  rank  and  file  of  us.    How 
many    of    our    readers    know    that    the 
Italian  front  Is  longer  than  the  French. 
British   and   Belgian    fronts   combined; 
that  some  Italian  positions  are  only  to 
be  reached  by  baskets  slung  on  wires; 
that  at  some  points  Austrian  and  Italian 
trenches  are  only  6  feet  apart;  that  the 
trench  have  seven  thousand  ©roplanes 
in  commission?     These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  remarkable  things  that  Mr.  Powell 
tells  us  in  an   interesting  and  graphic 
style.    We  hear  much  about  the  warfare 


2Lri^^u®  *"**  Belgium,  and  considerable 
aoout  the  Russian  front,  but  very  little 
nas  been  written  concerning  Italy's 
part  in  the  war;  Mr.  Powell  devotes 
about  half  of  the  book  to  the  story  of 
the  heroic  and  wonderful  work  that 
Italy  is  doing,  and  then  fills  out  his  vol- 
ume with  chapters  concerning  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  British.  French 
and  Belgian  armies  in  their  respective 
positions  at  the  front.  The  whole  book 
is  absorbingly  Interesting  and  gives  Its 
readers  a  new  point  of  view  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  great  war. 

Productivr  Plant  Hisbandry.  by  Knrv  C 
Davis.  (J.  n.  LIpplucott  Co..  Phnadelphla; 
4r.4    pages.   Illustrated.    $1.75   net.)       "*"»"""• 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series 
of  textbooks  to  be  known  as  Farm  Life 


jects  of  plant  breeding,  propagation,  etc.. 
but  has  fifteen  chapters  devoted  to 
specific  crops.  At  the  end  of  eich  chap- 
ter there  is  a  series  of  field  and  labora- 
tory exercises  and  questions,  making  it 
an  excellent  book  for  home  study. 

ni.sii  Km  iT.s.  by  Fn'd  W.  Card.  (.{•»-, 
pac's,  lilustrati'd.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
tork,    $1.(5.) 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
one  of  the  Rural  Science  Series  edited 
by  L.  H.  Bailey.  This  book  covers  the 
subject  of  bush  fruits  very  thoroughly 
and  is  regarded  as  a  standard  in  its 
line.  The  chapters  on  insects  and  di9- 
eases  were  prepared  by  specialists  and 
all  the  information  which  It  contains  has 
been  brought  up  to  date.  For  the  grow- 
er  it  contains  lots  of  valuable  informa- 


A  Warm,  Sanny  and  Sanitary  WinUr  Hog  Houam 

can  he  Icept  growing  frotu  start  to  flulsKl^VhKl.^v^^ifJL^^i^llSilnu^ftl'^^^^  ^^«>- 


Text  Series.  The  author  wa  the  editor 
of  the  famous  Lippincottfs  Farm  Man- 
ual Series,  and  his  new  book  Is  up  to  his 
high  standard  for  thoroughness  and 
practicality.  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  school  use  and  should  be  covered 
during  one  school  year,  but  It  also  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  farm 
library,  as  it  not  only  considers  the  sub. 


tion  and  no  horticultural  library  should 
be  considered  complete  without  it. 

Rkvikw  and  Albim    1910.      (Internatlon.nl 
Livestock     Kxposltlon.     I'nion     Stock     Vards 
Chicago,   25U  pages.   Illustrated.    50  cents.* 

As  Its  name  indicates,  this  is  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  1916  "International" 
at  Chicago,  and  should  be  in  the  library 


of  every  live  stock  owner.  It  illustrates 
numerous  prize  winners  and  gives  all 
the  awards  in  every  contest,  besides  a 
short  history  of  the  exposition. 

Tub  Mor>KB\  Oas  Tractor,  by  Victor  W. 
Page.  (The  .Norman  W.  Henley  PubUshing 
Co..  New  York.  480  pages.  Illustrated.  $2 
net.) 

As  each  year  sees  the  Influence  of  me* 
chanioal  power  rapidly  increase  on  the 
farm  it  Is  becoming  essential  that  the 
farm  library  must  contain  books  of  this 
character.  This  book  is  a  complete 
treatise  describing  all  types  and  sizes  of 
gasoline,  keropene  and  oil  tractors  and 
at  the  same  time  is  written  in  such  a 
style  that  any  one  of  average  intelli- 
gence can  und»»rstand  it.  Two  hundred 
and  four  illustrations  help  to  make  many 
dnfloult  i>oints  clear. 

TiiK  Rt  RAL  School  from  Within.  b» 
?.^.'*m'"P/\  '^Irkpatrl.k.  (J.  It.  LIpplnrott  Co.. 
I'liiladolphia.   .{03   p.iKcs,   $1.US  not.) 

Here  is  a  book  about  one  of  the  great* 
est  country  problftns  by  a  man  who  has 
really  lived  what  he  writes.  The  author 
had  a  rural  school  education  and  has 
spent  nearly  a  quarter' century  teaching 
in  and  adja''.*nt  to  the  rural  schools. 
The  hoolv  is  in  story  form  and  contains 
many  excellent  ideas  which  can  l>e  used 
to  advantage  in  any  country  school  or 
community. 

Tin:    Pn»  NIN.1    Mamal,    by    I..    H.    Halley 
(Ih^    .Ma.mlllan    f...,    .\e»-    Vork.    4O0    uastfs. 
llliistrut.'d.    IJ  net.  I  f  •    • 

This  is  the  eighteenth  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  this  popular  book,  first 
published  nineteen  years  ago.  Its  com- 
pleteness, clearness  and  up-to-dateaess 
are  best  attested  by  these  facts  and  no 
library  is  complete  on  horticultural  sub- 
jects  unless  it  is  Includea.  It  Is  especial- 
ly strong  on  vineyard  pruning. 

Tiir  CiLTtBr,  and  Diseases  or  the  Sweet 
Pka.  by  J.  J.  Tau»H«nhaus.  i 'J23  pages,  illut. 
trat.'d.  K.  P.  Duttou.  New  York  City.  $2  net.) 

To  lovers  of  sweet  peas,  and  that  In- 
cludes nearly  all  of  us,  this  book  has  a 
special  appeal.  The  amateur,  the  gar- 
dener, the  florist  and  the  seedsman  will 
be  well  repaid  by  the  practical  informa- 
tion which  it  contains,  while  to  the 
student  of  plant  pathology  the  chapters 
on  diseases,  which  are  the  results  of  five 
years  research  work  by  the  author,  open 
a  subject  which  has  had  little  attention. 
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—and  we  are  more  than  glad   to  be  able  to  offer  you  one 

more  chance  to  get    a    copy  of  this    perfect    War    Atlas     - - 

As  our  own  boys  are  entering  the  war  our  interest  in  the  whereabouts  of 
every  battle  and  the  geography  of  the  firing  line  and  training  camps  increases 
with  leaps  and  bounds  You  simply  must  have  a  good  atlas  to  read  the  war 
news  inteirigently— -and  we've  got  just  what  you  need. 

Here's  Our  Offer— Read  it  Carefully 

We  will  send  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  any  of  our  subscribers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland,  Vir- 
ffinia  and  West  Virginia  (we  are  obliged,  because  of  limited  supplv.  to  con- 
hne  our  offer  to  these  seven  states)  who  will  rill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
iatonct),  this  splendid  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World  War  containing 

16   Big   Three -Color   Maps   and 
37  Fine  Army  and  Navy  Pictures 

The  maps  are  accurate,   handsome,  and    just   what  you  need   to  show  you 

exactly  how  and  where  our  bovs  are  righting.     The  new  war  ships,  aeroplanes. 

big  guns^  etc.,  are  graphically  pictured.     The  book  is  one  you  will  need  every 

day  so    long    as    this  war   lasts. 
All  we  ask  in  return  is  a  slight     1 

favor — a  favor  we  know  you  are 

willing   to    grant    The  Practical 

Farmer  and  that  will  help  your 

neighbor    as    well     as     yourself. 

Surely  there  is  at  least  one  farmer 

in  your  community  wfio  is  not  a 

reader  of  TTie  Practical   Farmer  * 

and  we  ask  you  to  help  us  reach 
him. 

On  return  of  the  coupon  we 
tend  Atlas  at  once  for  your  ex- 
amination. If  you  do  not  feel 
that  it  will  repay  you  many  times 
over  for  the  slight  favor,  then 
return  it  in  five  days.  That  is  how 
sure  we  are  that  you  will  want 
this  book  in  your  home. 


U«e  this  COUPON  quick 

This  offer  expires  Aug.  15th 

The  Practical  Farmer 

P.  O.  Box  1321.  PhiUdelphia.  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  gnttt 
war,  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  me.  I  »gret 
to  do  the  sli((ht  favor  you  ask  in  return  for  tita 
book,  or  send  it  back  to  you  in  five  days. 


My  Nams 


P.  O. 
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August  1,  1917. 
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Making  Ready  for  Wheat 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  fl.oo  (or  the  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  anlcl*»  published  In  onr  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue.  « 
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Seed  Mth  This 
Gmvenieiit  I>rill 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  thePenn- 

sylvania  Grain  Drill  is  only  43 

inches  from  the  ground.    This 

makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 

allows  the  operator  to  see  the 

ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
6oth  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheeli 
are  standard  size.  The  advantage  it 
the  result  of  underslunif  frame,  an 
arraneement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  flrrain,  ffrtss  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  desrree.  Lifting  lever,  leverj 
retnilating  quantities  of  erain  and 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
In  sizes  6  to  12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe,  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Opeaera  with  aprina 
pressure  attachment  to  hold  at  unU 
form  depth. 

Writetodayforyourdealer'snameand 
for  free  descriptive  boollflal,  "Seed- 
Ing  witb  the  Pennsylvania^:  >U." 

A.  B.  Farqukar  Co.,  limited 
Box  309.  York,  Penna. 

t}thmr  Farquhar  Product* 

EnstBM  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills* 
Threshers.  Tractors,  Potato  Diccw** 
Cultivator*.  HydrauUe  Preaaos. 


Topic  No.  1225,  Aua.  15. — Which  have  you 
found  the  best  way  to  get  a  field  in  urrass, 
sowing  it  alone  or  with  winter  grain?  What 
kind  of  seed  do  you  use,  how  much  per 
acre,  when  and  how  do  you  sow  it?  When 
and  how  do  you  fertilize  your  bay  crop? 

Tone  No.  1220,  Sept.  1. — Winter  storage  of 
root  crops.  Tell  us  In  not  more  than  2.">0 
words  how  you  save  and  protect  vegetables 
for  later  use.  You  can  tell  how  you  save 
beets,  pumpkins,  etc.,  for  the  live  stock, 
or  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  home  con- 
sumption or  the  market. 

Topic  No.  1227,  Sept.  15. — What  use  have 
you  made  of  steel  and  concrete  In  your  cow 
stable?  How  much  have  you  spent  for 
these  two  materials,  and  do  you  think  It 
was  a  profltable  Investment.  How  many 
cows  do  you  have?  Did  you  remodel  your 
old  cow  stable  or  build  a  new  one? 


G.  H.  D.,  Warrenton,  Va. — The  local 
custom  in  my  section  is  to  follow  corn 
In  the  rotation  with  wheat,  the  small 
grain  being  seeded  on  the  stubble  fields. 
I  have  found  the  increased  yield  conse- 
quent on  plowing  for  wheat  is  not  pror 
portionate  to  the  extra  expense  involved 
in  this  work.  I  find  it  is  more  profltable 
to  devote  my  summer  plowing  to  the 
preparation  of  a  seedbed  either  for  al- 
falfa or  mixed  grasses. 

I  operate  a  double-action  disk  harrow 
once  over  corn  stubble,  lapping  one-half; 
follow  it  with  a  right-angled  working 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  the  field 
is  in  excellent  order  for  planting  with 


dressing  his  wheat  with  straw,  particu- 
larly in  sections  where  bare  winters  pre- 
dominate tind  where  the  small  grain  is 
exposed  to  alternate  freezes  and  thaws, 
which  induce  winter-killing. 

L.  H.  H.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  —  For 
plowing  and  fitting  wheat  ground  I  use 
a  two-way  plow,  cutaway  harrow,  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  roller  and  drill.  I  follow 
oats  with  wheat,  plowing  the  stubble  un- 
der. Have  never  tried  disking  before 
plowing.  I  plow  7  or  8  inches  deep;  roll 
and  harrow  what  was  plowed  the  day 
previous,  to  prevent  the  ground  from 
drying  out  and  lumping.  After  the 
ground  is  all  plowed  I  roll  and  harrow 
alternately,  using  both  the  spring-tooth 
and  cutaway  harrows,  going  over  the 
piece  every  few  days,  until  time  to  sow, 
to  get  the  ground  fine  and  firm. 

Too  many  do  not  use  the  roller  enough 
to  get  a  firm  seedbed.  A  disk  or  cutaway 
harrow  will  help  wonderfully  if  the 
ground  Is  lumpy.  These  tools  will  do 
more  to  increase  the  wheat  crop  than 
any  I  know  of  by  making  a  fine,  firm 
seedbed.  As  tillage  is  manure,  one  can- 
not use  them  too  much. 

The  land  should  be  thoroughly  tile 
drained  if  It  does  not  drain  naturally. 
Wheat  will  not  do  well  in  wet  land.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  claim  to  get  better 
yields  by  sowing  three  bushels  of  seed 
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What  will  raise 
bumper  crops 
of  winter  wheat 
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Bone  &  Meat 

Fentilizer* 


Cnnches  the  soil    tncreascs  the  praAU 

Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia  (4 
per  cent)  produces  better  root  growth; 
makes  available  the  potash  already  in 
your  soil.  And  big  content  (17  per 
cem)of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  that  form 
which  is  available  when  most  needed 
— when  the  wheat  is  heading  next 
spring.     Ask  for  booklet  "A" 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

EaUbliahed  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

DEALERS   AND   AGENTS    wantmJ  in   an. 
0€€upi»J  tmrrilory.  Ctt  oar  propoaition  "A" 
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For  Boat  Rotalt*  Whoat  Domandt  a  Fin;  Firm,  S*od  B*d 

This  new  farm  Implement  not  only  compactB  and  pnlverlcei  th«  aoll,  but  can  be  used 

for  %  variety  of  otber  purposes 
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a  disk  grain  drill,  which  farther  perfects 
the  seedbed  by  its  pulverizing  action. 
One  reason  why  my  corn  land  requires 
little  preparation  for  wheat  is  because 
I  continue  working  the  crop  even  after 
the  ears  are  developed,  with  l-horse  har- 
row  cultivators  in  order  to  keep  the  soil 
well  mulched  and  in  tllthy  condition. 
This  practice,  together  with  the  shading 
effect  of  the  corn,  conserves  soil  moisture. 

I  always  like  to  follow  the  grain  drill 
with  a  pulverizing  roller,  one  of  the 
most  useful  Implements  available  for  the 
farmer,  because  It  promotes  capillary 
action  and  brings  low-letel  moisture  to 
a  point  near  the  surface,  where  its  pres- 
ence favors  rapid  germination,  while  the 
mulching  a':'tion  of  the  roller  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  surface  crust  and  con- 
ditions which  will  favor  surface  evapo- 
ration. If  a  pulverizing  roller  is  not  avail- 
able an  ordinary  iron  or  wooden  roller 
should  be  used»  followed  by  a  scratch 
harrow. 

Wheat  yields  can  be  increased  by  sow- 
ing early  enough  to  promote  a  heavy 
growth  which  will  weather  the  winter, 
and  late  enough  to  avoid  evil  effects  of 
the  Hessian  fly.  A  more  thorough 
preparation  of  the  seedbed  will  make 
for  better  yields.  Wheat  likes  a  seedbed 
which  is  mellow  for  2  or  3  inches  at  the 
surface  and  well  firmed  and  compacted 
below  this  point.  Depth  of  seeding,  with 
respect  to  season,  is  also  important.  In 
dry  weather  It  pays  to  plant  deeper 
than  when  the  indications  promise  early 
rain  and  conditions  favorable  for  quick 
germination.  The  man  who  owns  a 
Rtraw  spreader  and  has  the  straw  to 
spare  will  realize  fine  returns  from  top- 
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Plan  early  for  fall  seedini? 
^-carefully  prepare  seed- 
bed—arrange for  fertilizer 
— 90W  good  Bmed  wh€at 
ofthm  right  variety — $ow 

''Hoffman's 
Seed  Wheat" 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
'ter  Wheat  Belt — known  in 
every  section  for  its  hardi- 
ness —  vitality  —  produc- 
rtiveness.  Is  reliable— means 
increased  jrields  wherever 
taken  to  be  sown. 

pEight  variotiaM — smooth  and 
bearded  borts— graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  from  of  ry€. 
cockio,  garlic,  cA««a,  «mu(. 

Shown  here    Is  the  hoad  of 
"Lmap'm  Prolific"  variety— 
yielding  3S  to  48  bushels  per 
.acre. 

Sood  mtntptoaa*  yoa.  Sold 
on  Monoy  Back  Plan.  Co*t$ 
only  30c  to  St  pmr  acre  to 

shange  to    Hofitaian's  Seed." 


)<< 


Hoffman'sWheatBook" 

Describes  varieties  —  tells 
How  to  Get  a  Crop  oFWheat ' 
—offers  other  farm  seeds.  It  is 
free — with  samples — if  you  tell 
where  you  saw  this  offer. 
1Vrt(«  for  it  today, 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landitvill*,  lancaiterCa.,  Ps. 


Order  Fall 
Fertilizer.s 


Now 


Two 

Reasons 

Why 


i>r  I'l.iinnI  >liipiin  lit 


A  Trantportation 
Roaaom  —  So  the 
daalar  can  order 

out  hisfartiliaer  in 

cars  loadad  tD  fall  capacity*  which 
bold  twica  as  nach  as  aTara«e>Ioad«d 
cars.  Juat  balf  as  anany  cars  are 
Beaded— the  other  half  are  sat  tree  for 
other  oaea.  Fraight  conaostioa  is  r«- 
liarad*  Yoa  stand  a  better  chance  of 
■attins  yo«if  ffartilisar. 
A  Patriotic  R*a»on—So  all  ear  In* 
dostrias.  all  oar  national  rasoarcas.  all 
our  efforts  can  five  a  fall  moarara  of 
war-time  sarrice.  and  so  fartilisars 
can  have  a  chance  to  increase  our 
nadonal  food  supply* 

Wrif  for  Pmrticularc 

SOILIMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSN. 

rsMal  Telecrapb  Bidf .  MwMy  Bldg. 

CUcage  BahisiafS 


per  acre.  They  bow  1%  hushels  each 
way.  I  shall  sow  part  of  mine  this  way 
as  an  experiment. 

B.  J.  J.,  State  College,  Pa.— Thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground  before  plant- 
ing I  consider  a  necessity  for  wheat.  I 
aim  to  get  the  soil  as  fine  and  in  as  mel- 
low condition  as  possible,  so  that  a  good 
root  growth  can  be  made  in  the  fall.  For 
wheat  I  adhere  to  fallow  plowing.  The 
lattter  part  of  June  I  make  the  first 
plowing  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  inches.  The 
second  and  last  plowing  is  made  shal- 
lower, about  5  Inches.  As  the  wheat 
does  not  send  roots  down  deep  into  the 
soil  I  find  it  more  necessary  to  hare  the 
soil  fine  to  that  depth  rather  than  plow- 
ed deeply  and  left  in  a  lumpy,  cloddy 
condition.  After  each  plowing  I  harrow 
the  ground  thoroughly  several  times,  and 
the  last  time  disk  thoroughly.  For  no 
other  crop  is  disking  more  important.  I 
always  roll  after  planting,  and  unless 
the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  moist  at  the 
time  of  seeding  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  good  germination. 

I  like  to  get  my  wheat  sown  In  time 
to  have  it  make  a  good  growth  both  as 
to  root  and  stalk  before  freezing  weath- 
er, for  I  find  it  "winters"  much  better 
when  it  does  so.  However,  the  seeding 
ran  be  done  too  early,  as  we  must  re- 
member that  wheat  Is  a  cool  weather 
crop.  From  the  10th  to  15th  of  Septem- 
ber la  about  right  for  the  climate  here. 

The  plow,  harrow,  disker,  roller  and 
drill  are  the  entire  equipment  I  use  for 
planting  this  crop,  but  I  believe  in  using 
them  thoroughly.  Aside  from  good  seed 
and  fertilizer,  the  greatest  factors  I  have 


The  Threshing  Problem 

C(^^l.,^^J    Threshes   cowpsas  and  soy  l)eHi>H 
^illVI^I     'rom  the  mown  ylne.  wheat,  oaf 
i^^ra  w  X/«a    rye  and  barley.     A  perfect  conii  i 
nation  machine.    Nothing  liks  It.    ^The  macbinr 
I  have  been  looking  for.   for  30  years."     W.  I 
Masaey.      "It  will  meet  every  demand."     H.  A 
Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp.  Button.   Bookltt  h  i 
fret,    WLmgOT  Pen  A  Benn   Tlireaher  Vo. 
Merrlaiown.  Tenn. . 


FOR  SALE  - 


Japanese    buck- 
beat,  cow  p«*. 
soy   beans,    etc. 


pk  K.  Hellnnd,  Mlir*r4,  Delnwnre. 

Oaa«|  %AllaAM4  Read's  Vermont.  Nr»  ••- 
OWOQ  WWnVa^  ri«ty.  arm  S«p«.  30th.  %w** 
^Md  5«  ba.  to  Mr*.    Urito  tat  Ot.    «.  A.  BmS.  CSm^M*.  «>• 


Raised  3430  Bu.  Wheat 
On  70  Acres  "••'••"^iJStfSS 


.  Mr.  Jarrett  wrote:  "Mv  fkmeas  crop  wsi  to 
acres,  which  averaced  40  Du.^per^acre.  H  was 
WM^Ife  IIIWP9  eiMM  «n#  land  M  c^aw  aw* 

More  fanners  are  interested  inmakinvthci  land 
do  doable  duty  this  year  than  ever  before.  It  will 
cost  yoa  leas  to  tow  this  new  variety  o1  large  yiekl- 
inc  wheat  than  to  use  common  wheat  from  the 
graaary.  Nfa  •  faetl  You  can  aaN  tha  wheat 
yoa  liitaw<a<  to  sow,  and  with  part  of  the  money 


reccired  bay  this  heavy  yielder  to  sow  the  ai 
mgwmm»»  I  crew  los  bo.  of  wheat  from  I  bu. 
Bown.''says  J. H.  Nyberg.  Mr.  Austin  estimated 
hisS-acre  fleld  would  produce  ooo  bu.  If  you  grow 
winter  wheat  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  ftiil 
particulars  and  copies  of  hundreds  of  letters  flrom 
growers— Many  frnm  yanr  nwn  state. 
Whether  yoa  grow  a  few  or  many  acres,  it  will  psy 
yon  to  inrestigate— and  it  doesn't  cost  yoa  a  ceat- 

Send  coupon  and  learn  how  yoa  can  exchaof  e 
the  commonest  wheat  in  your  granary  for  tbi* 
vigorous,  more  hardy,  heavy  yielding  wheat  snti 
have  money  left  besides.   Mail  postal  or  coup<»> 

ORSaDtTMCBsptlS        haiinili.l»<. 

Cli»  and  Mail 

Without  obHgiition  on  my  part,  send  me  foil 
parttcnlara  of  the  new  wheat,  together  witn 
photos  of  fields  and  hundreds  af  letters  from 
growers.  Also  how  1  can  tow  It  at  less  cost  tlut n 
u>  use  common  wheat. 


Name  .., 
Address, 


found  for  a  good  crop  are,  thoroughly 
prepared  soil  and  moderately  early  plant- 
ing. Get  the  ground  ready  in  plenty  of 
time  so  that  you  can  take  advantage  of 
good  weather  conditions  when  they  are 
available.  A  little  foresight  In  this  mat- 
ter may  mean  extra  bushels  in  your 
granary  the  following  j^eason. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— If  a  sod  or 
stubble  land  is  to  be  prepared  for  wheat 
it  is  first  plowed  about  5  inches  deep 
with  a  2-horse  turning  plow  as  early  as 
it  can  be  done  after  the  summer  crops 
are  harvested,  then  thoroughly  disked 
and  allowed  to  lie  until  the  latter  part 
of  September.  The  early  plowing  allows 
tlie  ground  to  settle  and  gives  time  for 
plant  food  to  become  available  without 
being  used  up  by  weeds.  The  wheat  is 
drilled  in  with  a  2-hor8e  drill;  5  pecks 
of  seed  and  200  pounds  of  a  16  per  cent, 
acid  phosphate  per  acre  are  generally 
used.  If  corn  stubble  is  used  for  the 
wheat  I  disk  the  land  thoroughly  as 
soon  as  the  corn  comes  off,  and  sow  the 
wheat  as  early  as  I  can,  using  seed  and 
fertilizer  as  above.  I  do  not  roll  the 
land,  but  prefer  to  leave  it  a  little  rough 
on  top.  The  furrows  made  by  the  drill 
help  to  protect  the  wheat  from  the  win- 
ter freezes.  Thorough  pulverizing  of 
the  surface  and  careful  seeding  do  much 
toward  insuring  a  good  wheat  crop. 

E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md.— I  like  to  plow 
for  wheat  as  deep  as  condition  of  land 
will  allow;  that  is,  not  turn  up  too  much 
of  the  subsoil.  Disking  before  plowing 
is  all  right  for  the  heavy  soils,  but 
would  not  pay  on  our  light  soils.  The 
plowing  should  be  finished  not  less  than 
thirty  days  before  seeding  time,  and 
what  Is  plowed  each  day,  should  be 
rolled,  or  scrubbed,  the  same  day  plowed, 
nnd  harrowed  once  not  later  than  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

After  plowing  Is  finished,  cross  disk 
01  cross  harrow  and  roll  each  time  a 
thin  crust  forms,  right  up  to  seeding; 
this  puts  it  in  perfect  condition,  mellow, 
fine  and  well  packed. 

This  season  a  neighbor  remarked  the 
immense    difference    In    two    fields    of 
wheat  that  had  been  seeded  the  same  day 
and  treated  alike  In   tvery  way  except 
that    the   good    fleld    had    been    plowed 
about  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  poor 
field.     And  what  may  surprise  a  good 
many  Is  that  a  light  soil  needs  to  be 
plowed  even  earlier  than  a  heavy  soil. 
That  is  because  it  takes  more  time  for 
a  light  soil  to  pack  sufficiently;  and,  of 
jourse,  it  takes  more  rolling  and  scrub- 
"ing.     My  experience  has  proved   that, 
ixcept  on  very  heavy  soils,  it  pays  best 
to  leave  the  plow  In  the  shed  and  to  pre- 
pare the  cowpea  and  com  stubbles  and 
the   potato,   tomato,   tobacco  and  truck 
patches  entirely  with  the  disk,  the  har- 
row  and  the  roller  or  scrub,  because  it 
IS  almost  Impossible  to  plow  after  such 
frops  and  have  the  plowing  finished  long 
enough  (30  days)  before  proper  seeding 
time— *nd    I    have   found    that   seeding 
aone  before'October  1st  usually  produces 
..rV,    When  there  Is  much  danger  from 
ny     It  Is  necessary  to  wait  until  later 
and  then  force  quick  growth  with  nitrate 
of  soda 

1  like  to  roll  level  land  after  seeding 
to  keep  water  from  collecting  In  drills 
«'nd  smothertng  plants  In  winter.  In 
spring  1  like  to  roll  to  press  earth  about 
roots  the  winter  has  thrown  out;  then 
a  little  later,  when  surface  dries  and 
crust  forms,  I  like  to  run  over  It  with 
smoothing  harrow,  or  even  a  weeder 
neavy  enough  to  scratch  up  a  mulch. 
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e^.v  f«if  ?''"  *^  ^'""°«  time.  If  the 
TJ^La  }  /^J^''y  ^^'•y.  ^^^  the  com 
ground  and  that  which   is  plowed   will 

spiH'°if^T"i^  moisture  to  bring  up  the 
seed,  if  both  are  treated  as  I  have  ex- 
plained. I  believe  there  is  ^  mSch  or 
^^Jh  ^^f^''}y  for  an  early,  well  pre- 
pared seedbed  as  of  any  other  considera. 
t  on  and  generally  there  can  be  no  good 
start  for  a  wheat  crop  In  the  fall  unless 
on  ground  made  ready  as  described,  and 
some  Ume  previous  to  the  time  of  drill- 
ing  in  the  seed. 

Plowing  With  Light 
Farm  Tractors 

(Concluded  from  page  265) 

With  a  weeks  training  I  believe  that  the 
farm  hand  could  have  operated  a  tractor 
satisfactorily.  What  sort  of  a  "fist" 
would  any  of  these  tractor  men  have 
showed  at  plowing  with  horses  the  first 
week  he  ever  tried  them?  I  have  seen 
some  "fancy  work"  of  that  kind;  I  be- 
lieve that  1  know  how  the  plowing 
would  look. 

Besides  pulling  plows  and  other  farm- 
ing tools  the  greater  part  of  these  trac- 
tors were  equipped  with  belt  wheels  for 
operating    threshing    machines,    fodder 
shredders,  silage  cutters,  and  so  on.    All 
of    them    should    have   been;    no    farm 
tractor  is  worth  storage  space  unless  it 
Is  fitted  to  do  more  than  drag  tillage 
tools  after  It.    Power  is  one  of  the  farm 
essentials  these  days.    When  stormy  or 
rainy  days  come  the  thinking,  planning 
farmer  always  has  something  set  aside 
that  he  can  do  to  advantage  at  those 
times.    When  he  has  sufficient  power  at 
hand    it   is   an   easy   matter  to   thresh 
grain,  shell  corn,  cut  feed,  bale  hay,  saw 
wood,  and  so  on.     He  can   accomplish 
good,   effective   results    with    time   and 
labor  that  he  must  pay  for,  but  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

The  best  farmer  is  the  man  who  thinks 
out  his  work  in  advance  of  the  time  It 
must  be  done,  and  plans  to  get  the  best 
results  at  the  least  cost.  To  such  the 
efficient  farm  tractor  will  appeal  strong- 
ly. He  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one 
for  a  day  after  he  is  able  to  get  it 
Maryland. 


airplanes,  motorcycles,  motorboats  and 
stationary  gas  engines,  started  this  work 
of  tractor  standardization  last  spring 
and  is  vigorously  carrying  it  on  at  pres- 
ent. Tractor  manufacturers  are  request- 
ing methods  for  the  standardization  of 
parts  so  that  production  to  meet  the  de- 
mands will  be  possible.  The  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  was  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  standardization  work  in 
connection  with  American  automobiles, 
and  made  a  world's  name  for  itself  in 
this  field.  Its  engineers  are  now  stan- 
dardizing aviation  motors  and  planes. 
It  is  working  similarly  with  regard  to 
farm  tractors,  and  through  this  source 
it  will  be  possible  to  bring  tractor  pro- 
duction up  to  the  figures  necessary. 
The  S.  A.  E.  engineers  are  also  work- 


ing with  the  tractor  fuel  problem,  wblch 
will  be  discussed  at  Fremont  on  Wednee- 
day.  August  8th.     Kerosene  has  gener- 
ally   been    accepted    as    a    satisfactory 
tractor  fuel,  but  many  manufacturers  de- 
( lare  it  is  not  so  efficient  as  gasoline  and 
that  there  is  greater  economy  In  using 
gasoline     notwithstanding    the     higher 
price.      Experts    in   engine   design    and 
others  In  earburetion,  as  well  as  chemists 
for  fuel  manufacturers,  are  expected  to 
leveal  some  interesting  facts  In  this  fuel 
controversy. 


Over  one-third  of  the  wheat  grown  an- 
nually in  Pennsylvania  comes  from  the 
six  great  agricultural  counties,  Lancas- 
ter, York,  Franklin,  Berks,  Cumberland 
and  Chester. 
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W^  A.  O.,  Vlncennes,  Ind.  —  I  will 
oriefly  jell  how  I  want  to  manage  the 
*^neat  land  this  summer  for  the  fall 
Bowing  of  wheat  I  like  some  wheat 
sowed  in  corn  ground,  and  the  remaln- 
««  on  ground  that  has  been  broken.  It 
•8  very  Important  that  both  kinds  of 
►round  be  smooth,  mellow  and  capable 
,,[,^^ainlng  the  moisture.  Also  that  the 
1^^\  soil  be  well  packed.  I  want  the 
In  u  "^"e<i  in  at  a  uniform  depth  of  3 
'nchee.  and  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
0'  September. 

\u\^l  corn   being  checked,  after   It  is 

«'a  by,  or  as  long  as  the  crop  stands 

rim    u^^^  *^®  l-horse  5-hoed  cultivator 

"".  *'»allow  between  the  rows  every  two 
iphi2r®®  ^®®^'»  ""*"  <^'m®  to  drill  In  the 
*«^'*.  '^**«  ground  that  is  broken  I 
k  ^  P'owed  some  6  Inches  deep.  If  It 
J^  possible,  I  want  the  plowing  done  by 
to  «  '^^  of  August  This  gives  It  time 
tnii!^*  ^^^  allows  the  trash  and  weeds 
wlTw     ^^^^^  to  rot    About  every  three 

tJCKg  I  want  the  spike-tooth  harrow 
Mil  ?^^  ***®  surface.  This  works  the 
olL12  •  ™e»ow,  clean  condition,  and 
'*'*■«•  «a  abundance  of  moisture  In  the 


National  Tractor  Demonstration 
That  American  manufacturers  of  gaso- 
line farm  tractors  will  produce  probably 
50,000    tractors   this  year   as   compared 
with   the  demand  for  100.000  or  more, 
gives  special  Interest  to  the  annual  dem- 
onstration of  tractors  which  will  be  held 
at   Fremont   Neb.,  August  6-10.       Last 
year  American  manufacturers  produced 
39,000  tractors.     This  year  they  hoped 
to  have  built  70.000,  but  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  materials  and   lack  of  stan- 
dardization has  cut  this  figure  to  a  pos- 
sible 50.000.     It  is  estimated  that  there 
Is  a  possible  fleld  for  a  million  of  these 
tractors  In  this  country.     Production  Is 
as   essential   in  farm  tractors  as   with 
aviation. 

At  Fremont  over  250  farm  tractors 
will  demonstrate  each  day,  these  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  tractor 
manufacturers.  Many  thousand  acres  of 
land  have  been  secured  for  the  demon- 
stration, and  from  morning  until  night 
these  machines  will  be  proving  their 
ability  to  plow  and  do  every  kind  <tf 
farm  work. 

This  national  tractor  week  will  be  the 
occasion  of  a  great  meeting  of  tractor 
engineers  and  manufacturers  at  which 
problems  of  greater  tractor  production 
as  made  necessary  by  the  war  will  be 
paramount 

Great  Britain  found  it  necessary  to 
standardize  farm  tractor  construction 
and  America  faces  the  same  problem. 
The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
which  embraces  in  its  membership  en- 
gineers representing  such  industries  as 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  farm  tractors, 


A  Good  Tractor  to  Own 

A  MOGUL  10-20  kerosene  tractor  will  go 
■^^  a  long  way  toward  solving  your  labor 
and  expense  problems.  Men  who  use  this  tractor 
properly  say  it  does  as  much  plowing,  disking  and 
harrowing  in  rush  seasons  as  three  men  and  nine 
horses.  In  the  heat  of  the  harvest  fields,  and  for 
summer  plowing,  three  four-horse  teams  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  it,  because  it  works  steadily  all  day  long. 

Besides,  it  is  so  simple  that  almost  anyone  can  learn  to 
handle  it  efficiently.  A  few  days'  training  in  the  bandliiig  of 
a  kerosene  engine  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

These  two  features  make  the  Mogul  10-20  highly  desir- 
ible.  Add  to  them  the  fact  that  it  operates  on  a  fuel  that  yon 
can  always  buy,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  you  have  a 
power  plant  that  is  hard  to  beat  for  aiI-the-year«round  work 
lOthe  held  or  at  the  belt 

You  know  the  standing  and  reputation  of  Mogul  tractors. 
When  you  buy  a  tractor,  don't  overlook  this  good,  simple, 
rehable,  economical  three-plow  Mogul  10^20.  Booklets  and 
folders  give  complete  information.  When  you  write  for 
them,  address 

bf ernational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  o-T?^  USA 

D*«riaa  McCwMkk  MUwaak««  Otkorm* 
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Get  My  Wew  Patriotic  Prices! 

On   Spreaders— Tractors  —  Engines  — Separators 


A  y*P4.<'°*.«>d  sattefy  yoanelf  how  much  rpu  can  mtc  by  tettinc  your  £«nn  iniDle* 
Mtodlrect  f rom  Galkmay-the  maker.^  This  direct  demli^  iTiSuillybuVSr  5 
Vtelenle.  and  even  less^and  saves  you  25%  to  50»  on  ervything  you  need  on  the  farm 
-Spc^ri.TractorrEn«]w  Separator^.  Wasoos.  teS^mTv^S.  ru^ 
ISSlS^TSSiJS^J!!^  ^irect  buyinE  In'my b4.  free  boSrnill«otdly^  whSS 
Um  «itn  mooey  gocs~tbe  mooey  you  Mve  by  dealing  direa  with  CIM  nuDuiactom 

WriteforMyFrMBookThatKeopsthePrlcesDovm 

yt*[tr"*'''*"~''-* — *■ »■«■■-■■  — ^-«. r*-nw>iwik -^    -    •  «~«  lainM.i^  rf 


delUtB.  WrH»M«le»tk«bMk*»dar.    AMMJwUltfak 
ML  llttlMRi  IfeHk*  Hk  tMlMV  n.,  JS07  miMW 


t>aarthaama.  DaOt  pattkti-bat* 

STAfm,  VTOKM, 
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A  MONEY  SAVING  SILO  FILLER 
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67tli 

Year 


ROSS  SILO  FILLER 


for  thoKOSS 
W—  Company  B%m  696 


Armc*  capMitr  »t  l*w  s^m^  oot  ton 
twcmnma       Fotv  alam.  4  to  15  bonecKm 
Bcre  la  Ute  Enitlace  Cutur  jtm  want—  a 
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ThiM  U  the  (arm  woman'*  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  diacusaion  of 
topic*  of  everydar  intere*t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  inTite*— and 
expect* — jrou  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  di*cu**ion  but  al*o  to  propose 
topic*  for  future  dt*cu**ion*.  The  be*t  letter  published  herein  each  i**ue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi*hed  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Addre** 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AciOUHT  15. — Have  you  made  any  changes  In 
your  family  baking  since  wheat  flour  has 
edvuuccd  In  price?  Have  you  had  any  suc- 
cess using  rye  or  graham  tlour?  llovf  do 
you  make  your  best  bread? 

Skptrmbbb  1. — IIow  do  you  make  coffee? 
What  variety  of  coffee  do  you  buy,  what 
price  do  you  lind  It  necessary  to  pay  for 
satisfactory  coffee  and  what  suggestions 
can  you  give  our  readers  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  cup  of  coffee,  to  improve 
upon  It? 


Sei'tkmbeb  15. — Economical  griddle  cakes 
will  be  popular  this  year.  How  do  you 
make  good  ones  out  of  corn  meal,  rice,  etc.? 
Don't  conQne  yourself  to  what  we  can  find 
in  any  cook  book,  but  give  us  some  ideas 
which  will  be  helpful  to  other  housewives. 
What  do  you  find  best  to  serve  over  them? 

G«f  your  contribution  in  marly,  if  it  dom»  not 
rmach  urn  at  Imaat  IS  dayg  bmfora  th»  datm  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bm  too  tatm» 


Cooking  Squash,  Cucumbers  and  Carrots 


Mrs.  I.  L.  M.,  Salix,  Pa. — I  want  to 
tell  how  to  make  a  deHcious  squash  or 
pumpkin  butter  which  is  equal  to  new 
apple  or  pear  butter.  Peel  and  cut  up 
In  inch  cubes  any  good  squash  or  sweet 
pumpkin  (a  few  sour  apples  may  be 
added  if  on  hand;  if  none  are  to  be  had 
the  butter  may  be  made  without  them), 
stew  in  water  until  soft,  then  mash  up, 
sweeten  to  taste,  spice  with  ground  cin- 
namon; add  enough  boiled  down  cider 
to  give  it  the  color  of  weak  apple  butter, 
boll  until  thick  and  you  will  have  a 
spread  that  will  be  very  welcome  on  the 
table,  especially  when  apples  are  scarce 
for  apple  butter.  If  you  make  the  butter 
in  au  earthen  bowl  iublead  of  a  granite 
kettle  you  will  need  to  stir  only  occa- 
sionally. Just  use  enough  water  to  stew 
pumpkin  soft. 

If  you  grow  Fordhook  squash,  take  the 
squashes  while  seeds  are  yet  small,  pe*»l 
and  slice  in  thin  rounds,  sprinkle  with 
salt  a  few  hours  before  using,  then  roll 
in  flour  and  fry  a  nice  brown  and  you 
will  find  them  as  nice  as  eggplant. 

To  use  same  kind  of  squash  when 
riper,  peel  and  stew  in  just  enough  water 
to  boil  away  until  squash  is  tender,  mash 
and  add  a  bit  of  salt  and  sugar,  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  lump  of  butter, 
and  you  have  a  fine  sauce. 

Again  use  the  Fordhook  squash,  follow 
directions  and  you  will  have  a  pumkin 
pie  entirely  different  from  the  kind  your 
neighbor  bakes,  and  one  that  is  sometimes 
taken  for  a  maple  sugar  pie.  Peel  and 
stew  squash  in  just  enough  water  to  boil 
dry;  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  nutmeg  and  gin- 
ger; add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  for 
each  pie  and  a  teaspoonful  of  maple  fla- 
voring for  each  one.  Use  enough  milk 
and  cream  to  make  as  thin  as  an  egg 
custard.  Sweeten  to  taste  and  use  no 
eggs,  as  they  will  not  be  necessary.  See 
if  you  don't  like  it.  Bake  In  an  under 
crust  only.  Do  not  bake  crust  beforehand. 


Mrs.  E.  D.  S.,  Hepbumville,  Pa. — The 
following  receipts  are  favorites  with  us: 

CucuMBEB  Salad. — Take  four  large 
cucumbers  and  one  small  onion  and 
slice  thin  on  a  cabbage  cutter.  Salt  well 
with  1  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  let 
stand  one-half  hour,  then  drain  oft  all 
the  juice.  Mix  together  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  sour  cream  and  ^4  cup  of  vinegar, 
then  mix  this  with  the  cucumbers  and 
sprinkle  pepper  over  top  for  seasoning. 

Fried  Squash. — Take  the  squash  be- 
fore the  seeds  become  hard,  peel  and 
slice  about  \^  inch  thick  without  remov- 
ing the  seed  and  sprinkle  each  slice  with 
a  little  salt  and  let  stand  about  15 
minutes.  Then  dredge  with  flour  and 
fry  brown  in  butter  and  lard. 

Cabbots  and  Bacon. — Slice  carrots  on 
a  cabbage  cutter,  enough  to  make  2 
quarts,  and  take  about  V^  pound  of  bacon 
and  cut  up  fine  and  boil  together  until 
the  carrots  are  soft.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  serve  hot 


Mrs.  C.  B.,  MulUca  HUl,  N.  J.— When 
some  of  the  cucumbers  have  become  big 
and  yellow  I  gather  them  and  pare, 
take  out  seeds,  cut  them  in  strips  about 
2  inches  long,  salt  well  and  let  them 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  take 
2  cups  water,  a  cup^  of  vinegar,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  1  tablespoonful 
*of  mixed  spices;  boil  together  for  five 
ihintiteB  and  drop  In  as  many  of  the  saltr 
ed  cucumbers  as  you  need  for  a  Jar,  as 
more  than  a  jar  done  at  a  time  will  turn 
dark.  The  cacumbers  should  boil  until 
efges  get  transparent,  which  is  about 
five  minutes,  then  pack  them  in  Jars,  fill- 
ing the  Jar  with  the  pickle.  They  must 
stand  six  weeks  before  used.  They  are 
yellow  in  color  and  delicious  in  taste. 

l*rem  squaah  I  often  make  squash  frit- 


ters, which  will  take  the  place  of  meat 
Grate  2  cups  of  squash  after  removing 
seeds  and  rind,  and  stir  in  a  half  cup  of 
milk,  1  egg,  pinch  of  salt,  and  enough 
flour  to  make  thick  batter.  Beat  well. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  in  deep  hot  fat  Serve 
hot 

We  are  fond  of  fried  carrots,  which  I 
make  as  follows:  Clean  the  carrots  by 
using  a  small  scrubbing  brush  kept  for 
vegetables.  Boil  In  salted  water  until 
they  are  almost  done;  drain  for  a  few 
minutes,  cut  in  slices,  dip  in  egg,  salted, 
and  then  in  flour;  fry  in  hot  fat  Serve 
garnished  with  parsley  or  cress. 

J.  "W.,  Cordova,  XCd. — In  using  cucum- 
bers I  take  medium  largo  ones,  before 
seeds  are  hard,  pare  them,  commencing 
at  blossom  end  to  avoid  bitterness,  cut 
lengthwise  into  quarters,  place  in  cold 
salt  water  a  few  moments  and  then  eat 
with  salt  same  as  I  use  celery  or  onions. 

I  am  now  using  the  summer  squash. 
I  cut  it  in  rather  thin  slices,  salt  each 
piece,  lay  on  plate  a  few  moments,  dip 
in  flour  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until  brown 
on  both  sides. 

Carrots  I  scrape,  cut  in  slices,  cook  in 
salted  water  until  tender,  drain,  cover 
with  cream  and  milk  or  very  rich  milk, 
thicken  with  flour  made  smooth  in  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  to  one 
of  flour;  stir  into  carrots  when  boiling 
and  serve. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  P.,  Newton,  Kan. — Three 
unusual  ways  in  which  I  prepare  cucum- 
bers for  the  table  are  as  follows: 

Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad. — Ar- 
range on  a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves  sliced 
tomatoes;  pile  on  each  slice  cucumber 
cubes,  cut  about  half  an  Inch  square. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Fbied  Cucumbers. — Pare  and  slice  well 
grown  cucumbers  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  let  soak  In  salt  water  for  20  min- 
utes, drain  and  squeeze  dry.  Dip  etfch 
slice  first  in  beaten  egg,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  then  in  grrated  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  in  boiling  fat.  Serve 
immediately. 

CucuMBEB  Sandwiches.  —  Pare  and 
slice  very  thin  a  large  cucumber;  sprin- 
kle with  salt  and  set  on  ice  for  10  min- 
utes. Drain  and  dip  each  slice  in  mayon- 
naise dressing.  Butter  thin  slices  of 
bread,  lay  the  cucumber  over,  place  a 
thin  slice  of  cold  boiled  ham  on  each 
sandwich,  cover  with  another  slice  of 
bread  and  serre.    These  are  fine. 

Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Frankllnville,  N.  Y.— 
Our  family  is  very  fond  of  carrots,  and 
the  following  are  some  very  appetizing 
ways  of  cooking  them: 

EscALLOPED  Carrots  and  Potatoes. — 
Take  two-thirds  as  many  carrots  as  po- 
tatoes, pare  and  slice  thin,  put  a  layer 
of  carrots  and  half  as  many  potatoes  in 
a  deep  basin;  sprinkle  over  them  bits 
of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  then  another  layer  of  car- 
rots and  potatoes,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  bits  of  butter  and  a  few  bread 
crumbs,  and  repeat  until  tho  basin  is 
full,  having  bread  crumbs  last;  fill  the 
dish  with  sweet  milk  and  bake  until 
well  done. 

Cabbot  Pie. — Two  large  cups  of  grated 
cooked  carrot,  3  eggs  (saving  whites  of 
2  for  meringue),  1  cup  of  sugar,  a  little 
salt  and  enough  sweet  milk  to  thin  as 
yon  would  for  pumpkin  pies.  Beat  yolks, 
add  sugar,  then  cooked  carrot,  season 
with  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  add  salt  and 
milk  last.  Bake  with  one  crust.  When 
done,  cover  with  meringue  and  brown 
nicely.     Tastes  similar  to  pumpkin  pie. 

Pickubd  CA«RrT«. — Pare  very  thin  nice 
carrots,  boll  until  tender  in  water  with 
a  little  salt:  when  dona,  if  carrots  are 


large,  slice  lengthwise  in  four  pieces, 
pack  into  glass  jars  and  pour  over  them 
vinegar  with  some  mixed  spices  and 
sweetened  a  little  (some  prefer  more 
sugar  than  others),  and  boil  a  few  min- 
utes; seal  hot 

Mrs.  J.  0.  L.,  Cuba,  N.  T.  —  Our 
family  like  carrots  cooked  in  the  follow- 
ing  ways:  I  slice  some  salt  pork  as  for 
frying,  put  water  in  kettle,  add  the  pork 
and  as  many  carrots,  quartered,  as  need- 
ed, also  onions;  boil  all  until  done. 
Serve  with  vinegar,  each  one  to  add  it  to 
suit  their  taste. 

For  creamed  carrots  I  slice  them  fine, 
boil  until  tender,  drain,  add  salt,  some 
butter  and  a  little  milk,  and  just  enough 
flour  to  thicken  like  cream;  or  vinegar 
may  be  used  in  place  of  milk;  either  is 
good. 

Pickled  carrots  are  fine.  Cook  whole 
in  salted  water  until  tender,  then  put  in 
vinegar  as  beets  are  used.  Mixed  with 
beets  for  pickles  gives  each  a  nice  flavor. 


Miss  P.  Y.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. — ^For 
cream  escalloped  carrots  take  3  large 
carrots,  i^  teaspoonful  of  salt,  dash  of 
paprika,  1  cup  of  buttered  bread  crumbs 
and  14  cup  of  cream,  or  if  milk  be  used 
add  1  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Clean 
carrots,  scrape  and  grate,  all  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  core;  add  the  paprika  and 
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cream,  or  milk  and  bulier;  cook  20  mln. 
utes  in  a  double  boiler  over  boiling 
water;  add  salt  Place  In  individual  bak 
ing  dishes,  sprinkle  with  grated  f  heese 
cover  with  buttered  bread  crumbs  and 
brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

For  squash  souffle  I  cut  squash  into 
pieces,  remove  seeds  and  stringy  portion 
and  pare.  Place  in  a  steamer  or  strainer 
over  boiling  water  for  30  minutes  or 
until  soft.  Mash  and  season  with  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  To 
2  cups  of  mashed  and  seasoned  squasli 
add  gradually  1  cup  of  cream;  when 
thoroughly  blended  add  yolks  of  2  eggs 
beat  until  thick,  add  the  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs;  turn  into  a  buttered  pan 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  firm. 

To  make  cucumber  and  radish  salad 
prepare  the  cucumbers  by  allowing  them 
to  stand  in  cold  water  for  30  miDutes. 
Pare  and  dice.  Place  between  cheese^ 
cloth  directly  upon  ice.  Prepare  rad- 
ishes same  way.  When  ready  to  serve 
mix  with  a  French  dressing  made  ajs 
follows:  3  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  1 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  ot 
salt,  Vi  teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper  and 
1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Mix  all  dry 
ingredients.  Beat  into  dry  ingredients 
the  olive  oil  and  then  gradually .  the 
vinegar.  This  dressing  should  be  thick 
and  creamy,  the  oil  being  entirely 
emulsified. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sire  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  f'^r 
«ach.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADA.  PA 


8307 — Lndles'  walrt.  Cut  In  sizes  30  to 
42  Inches  bu8t  meARure.  The  waist  has  drop 
RhoiildeiR  auil  a  Hiirplice  veHt. 

H.172 — (Jlrls*  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  8.  10.  12 
and  14  years.  The  dress  Is  cut  In  one  piece, 
and  hn»  sido  pooketn. 

HMM — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years.     The  dress  Is  cut  In  one  piece. 

KS»H — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sixes  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  The  dress  is  cut  In  one  plei-e 
and  has  a  separate  gulmpe. 

88«4 — ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  slaes  .in  to 
42  Inches  bust  meaaare.  The  waist  Is  tucked 
at  the  front. 

8as9. — Ladies'   house  dress.     Cut   In  sizes 


HG  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Th«  dress  ba* 
a  three-srored  fl^athered  skirt. 

HIUIH — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  W 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  akirt  la  cut  i» 
two  gores. 

HaST.— Boys'  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4  nnl  « 
years.  The  suit  consists  of  a  boz-plB't'*^ 
jacket  and  straight  trousers. 

R301.— Ladies'  aklrt.  Cut  In  alses  24  t*  ]3 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  rut  lo 
four  pieces. 

8*88.— Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes.  3rt.  *l\ 
and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  >' 
out  In  one  piece. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  Tha  Practical  Farmar.  wa  are  unable  to  illustrate  a* 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  tha  b«n«flt  of  our  raadars.  four  times 
a  raar,  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called—  Kvary  Woaas  Har  Owo  Draaamakar"— which 
illuatrataa  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  atylas  for  ladiaa.  miaaas  and  childran.  and  talis  how 
lo  maka  all  kinda  of  garmenta.  Tha  regular  price  of  thia  book  la  10  canta  a  copy,  but  wa  will 
sand  II  poatpaid  for  5  canta,  or  if  you  wtll  order  it  at  tha  aama  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  w* 
will  aaod  a  copy  of  tha  latest  at  2  canta  postpaid.     Addraaa 

FASHION  DBPARTMBNT,  THB  PRACTICAL  PARMBR.  PHILADBU>HIA.  PA 


Canned  Tomato  Sauce  or  Puree 

gince  tomatoes  contain  a  very  high 
percentage  of  water,  it  often  is  desirable 
to  can  only  concentrated  tomato  prod- 
ucts. This  is  true  especially  when  cans 
or  jars  are  difficult  to  obtain.  A  deli- 
cious concentrated  tomato  sauce  may  be 
luade  and  canned  as  follows,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Small  or  broken  tomatoes  and 
large  tomatoes  unsuitable  for  canning 
whole,  may  be  used  in  this  receipt. 

Cut  the  tomatoes  into  fairly  small 
pieces  and  add  one  large-sized  onion 
chopped  and  one  cup  chopped  sweet  red 
pepper  to  one  gallon  tomatoes.  Cook 
until  tender.  Put  through  a  sieve  and 
add  a  mixture  of  one-third  salt  and  two- 
thirds  sugar  in  a  proportion  of  one  tea- 
spoonful to  each  quart  of  the  mixture. 
Cook  until  the  consistency  of  ketchup, 
stirring  constantly.  Pack  hot  into  ster- 
ilized jars-  or  bottles.  Adjust  rubber  and 
cap — place  the  containers  on  a  false  bot- 
tom in  a  vessel  of  water  sufficiently  deep 
to  reach  almost  to  their  tops  and  allow 
to  remain  at  a  boiling  temperature  for 
25  minutes.  Remove  jars  from  the  water 
bath  and  tighten  the  lids  immediately. 
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Sealing  Jelly  Glasses 
MRS.  c.  s.  w. 

A  few  days  ago  while  making  my  cur- 
rant jelly  I  discovered  a  new  way  to 
seal  them.  With  a  sharp  knife  I  shaved 
some  parafflne  into  the  bottom  of  each 
clean  glass.  When  it  was  ready  1  poured 
the  hot  jelly  into  the  glass  right  on  top 
of  the  paraffine.  The  heat,  of  course, 
melted  it  and  caused  it  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  glass  and  completely  seal  it 
When  the  jelly  cooled  it  was  ready  to 
place  in  the  preserve  closet.  The  paraf- 
flne seems  to  be  sticking  around  the 
edge  of  the  glass  better  now  than  It 
does  when  I  applied  it  the  old  way. 

I  always  use  the  parafflne  over  and 
over  again  each  year.  If  It  should  be 
coiled  it  can  easily  be  washed  in  luke- 
warm water  with  a  stiff  brush.  If  It 
should  happen  to  become  very  much 
soiled  it  can  be  heated  until  it  smokes, 
and  then  strained  through  several  thick- 
nesses of  cheesecloth. 


Cool  Drinks  for  Hot  Days 

Fruit  Juices  make  the  best  drinks. 

Half  a  cup  of  lemon  juice,  six  table- 
epoonfuls  of  syrup,  and  three  cupfuls  of 
cold  water  make  a  good  lemonade. 

Currant  Jelly  dissolved  in  either  hot 
cr  cold  water  makes  an  excellent  drink. 
So  do  many  other  jellies. 

Chilled  blackberry  or  raspberry  juice 
diluted  to  taste  and  served  with  or  with- 
out a  slice  of  lemon  touches  the  spot. 

Fruit  lemonade  is  made  by  adding 
^mall  pieces  of  sliced  pineapple,  orange, 
niuskmelon,  cherries  and  a  sprig  of  mint 
leaves. 

I'se  the  lemon  squeezer  on  oranges 
just  as  on  lemons  and  pour  the  juice  on 
finely  cracked,  artificial  ice.  This  is  an 
specially  healthful  drink,  but  like  other 
''^ed  drinks,  should  be  swallowed  slowly. 

C'rind  a  can  of  sliced  pineapple  in  a 
''mall  sausage  grinder  and  mix  it  with 
<^o  gallons  of  water.  The  sliced  pine- 
apple is  bettter  than  that  which  is  al- 
ready grated,  so  the  best  results  are  ch- 
ained by  buying  the  sliced  article  and 
^sing  the  food  chopper. 

L«mon  egg  nog  is  a  good  food  as  well 
ss  a  drink.  Make  it  by  beating  an  egg 
yolk  until  it  is  lemon  colored  and  thick. 
Then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  gradu- 
^Jy  and  follow  this  with  the  stiffly  beaten 
^hite  of  the  egg.  Add  a  tablespoonful 
ot  lemon  juice  and  serve  while  cold. 

These  are  suggestions  from  Carrie 
^ancoast  at  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, where  they  have  been  repeated- 
'y  t««trt. 


Other  People's  business 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
<iBy  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  STALLED  ENGINE. 


"Well,  I  don't  expect  to  be  any  nearer 
fiying  till  I  get  to  Heaven  and  they  fit 
me  to  a  pair  of  wings,  1  might  try  a 
little  jaunt  in  an  air-ship  some  day,  but 
I  don't  feel  as  if  I'd  relish  that  for  a 
steady  diet.  For  this  world,  an  automo- 
bile is  plenty  good  enough  for  me." 

Not  for  many  a  year  had  Persis  been 
possessed  by  such  a  sense  of  buoyancy 
and  youthfulness.  The  road  lay  straight 
and  smooth  before  her.  The  little  car, 
obedient  to  her  strong,  capable  hand, 
spun  along  the  shining  track,  counter- 
feiting by  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  the 
breeze  lacking  in  the  languid  sprin? 
day,  Persis  had  laid  aside  her  hat,  and 
the  rush  of  air  ruffled  her  abundant  hair 
and  rouged  her  cheeks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Persis  was  not  so  near  flying  as  she 
thought.  In  the  most  conservative  com- 
munity there  would  have  been  little  dan- 
ger of  her  arrest  for  exceeding  the 
speed  limit.  But  to  one  accustomed  to 
the  sedate  jog-trot  of  farm  horses  taken 
from  the  plow  to  hitch  to  th*::  capacious 
carry-all,  the  ten-mile-an-hour  gait  of  the 
new  motor  seemed  exhilarating  flight. 

The  day  had  the  deceptive  dtillness  by 
which  nature  disguises  the  ferocious  in- 
tensity of  her  springtime  activities. 
Bird,  beast  and  insensate  clod  all  felt  the 
challenge  of  the  season.  Persis  had  re- 
sponded characteristically  by  cleaning 
house  from  six  o'clock  till  noon  and 
making  a  dress  for  Betty  in  the  interval 
which  less  strenuous  natures  devote  to 
afternoon  naps.  And  now  that  Celia 
was  off  somewhere  with  Joel,  and  Betty 
had  promised  to  look  after  the  baby, 
and  the  boys  had  received  permission  to 
inspect  a  family  of  puppies  newly  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood,  Persis  was 
scurrying  hither  and  thither  with  al!  the 
ebullient  light-heartednees  of  a  girl  let 
out  of  school.  She  had  startled  the  staid 
residents  of  Twin  Rivers  where  the 
spectacle  of  a  woman  driving  a  car 
ranked  in  interest  second  only  to  a  cir- 
cus parade.  She  had  frightened  two 
horsee  and  narrowly  escaped  running 
over  a  chicken.  And  now  i^e  turned  her 
face  homeward,  with  the  deliberate  In- 
tention of  Ignoring  the  approach  of  sup- 
per-time and  inviting  young  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son to  take  the  baby  out  for  an  airing. 
At  no  other  time  of  the  year  would  Per- 
sis have  considered  being  late  to  supper 
for  no  reason  except  that  she  was  loath 
to  shorten  her  pleasure.  Without  doubt 
the  momentous  interview  between  Moth- 
er E^ve  and  the  most  subtle  of  beasts  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  when  the  moral  de- 
fenses need  reinforcement. 

Against  the  deepening  gold  of  the 
west,  a  black  speck  showed,  emerging 
rapidly  into  distinctness  as  the  vehicles 
approached.  The  slower-moving  of  the 
two  was  still  at  too  great  a  distance  for 
Persis  to  distinguish  its  occupants  when 
she  began  to  slow  down,  her  dread  of 
causing  an  accident  through  frightening 
some  one's  horse  counteract! ug  her  un- 
wonted feeling  of  irresponsibility.  The 
car  had  come.almost  to  a  standstill  when 
out  of  the  recessee  of  the  still  distant 
buggy  Persis  caught  a  flash  of  pink.  She 
had  the  trained  eye  for  color  character- 
istic of  her  profession.  And  this  peculiar- 
ly trying  shade  of  pink  she  always  asso- 
ciated with  Diantha  Sinclair,  who  had 
an  audacious  fondness  for  testing  her 
flawless  coloring  with  hues  c&pable  of 
turning  the  ordinary  complexion  to 
saffron. 

Prompt  action  is  characteristic  of  the 
intuitive.  Logic  takes  time.  Persis 
never  attempted  to  account  for  the  un- 
reasoning certainty  which  on  occasion 
took  command  of  her  actions.  It  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  recognize  Diantha's 
companion  or  to  know  Indeed,  that  the 
opalescent  flash  of  pink  stood  for  Di- 
antha's nearness.  Yet  she  was  sure  of 
both  things  aad  of  much  besides.  And 
with  her  conviction  that  the  case  was 
perious,  an  adequate  plan  of  action  in- 
stantly presented  itself. 

The  car  stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  so  that  the  on-coming 
driver  would  have  to  exercise  caution  In 
passing.  The  panting  engine  became 
silent.  Persis  alighted.  She  made  ser- 
eral  tours  of  Inspection  of  her  property, 
her  fare  expressive  of  gravest  concern. 
Occasionally  she  touched  a  screw  or 
lever  tenUtlvely  and   then   shook   her 


Hcpyrifht  ISie.  Th«  Bobb«-ll«rrill  C«Bkr«DT) 

I  head.  Finally  dropping  on  her  knees  in 
I  the  dust,  she  thrust  her  heai  between 
the  wheels  and  gazed  Inquirlnsly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  car.  Thus  occupied  she 
was  too  engrossed  to  notice  that  the 
thud  of  horse's  hoofs  was  coming  very 
near.     Suddenly  the  sound  ceased. 

"Why,"  cried  a  girlish  voice,  "it's  Miss 
Persis." 

Persis  gave  up  her  unavailing  scrutiny 
and  climbed  slowly  to  her  feet.  As  she 
dusted  her  knees  she  welcomed  the  occu- 
pants of  the  buggy  with  a  fine  blending 
of  surprise  and  relief, 

"Well,  I  venture  to  say  I 'know  just 
how  shipwrecked  folks  feel  when  they're 
off  on  a  raft  in  mid-ocean  and  they  sight 
a  sail.  Ain't  this  a  funny  fix.  half  past 
four  in  the  afternoon  and  mo  ten  miles 
from  home?  And  to  make  it  worse  I 
wrenched  my  knee  a  mite  cleaning  house 
this  morning."  This  last  statement  was 
strictly  accurate  though  her  limp  as  she 
advanced  toward  them  was  exaggerated, 
"I  don't  know  what  I'd  have  done,"  de- 
clared Persis,  if  you  hadn't  happened 
along." 

Diantha's  face  reflected  the  pinkness 
of  the  gown  which  had  betrayed  her. 
Thad  West  looked  frankly  sulky  and 
quite  at  a  loss. 

"That's  the  worst  of  those  dog-goned 
things,"  he  exclaimed,  scowling  at  the 
object  blocking  his  way,  "They're  al- 
ways giving  out  Just  when  you  need 
them  most.  I  wouldn't  take  one  as  a 
gift,"  he  added  savagely,  and  only  the 
enthusiastic  motorist  will  understand 
what  it  cost  Persis  not  to  refute  his 
words  on  the  spot. 

"Have  you  tried  everything  you  can 
think  of  to  make  It  go.  Miss  Persis?" 
Diantha  asked,  her  troubled  rones  Indi- 
cating how  much  she  took  to  heart  her 
friend's  misadventure. 

Persis'  glance  implied  affectionate  ap- 
preciation. 

"Well,  you  see,  dearie,  they  gave  me 
lessons  in  the  city  on  how  to  run  a  car, 
but  I  suppose  It's  too  much  to  expect  that 
I'll  know  everjrthlng  about  It  right  from 
the  start,  I  dare  say  some  real  smart 
person  could  fix  It  in  a  jiffy."  She  was 
so  certain  on  this  point  that  she  quaked 
for  fear  Thad  might  begin  experiment- 
ing, but  that  young  man's  confldence  in 
his  mechanical  ability  was  luckily  limit- 
ed. He  sat  scowling  and  twisting  the 
lines  in  his  hands,  while  his  horse  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder  as  If  It  shared  Its 
roaster's  Impatience  of  the  delay, 

"I  didn't  relish  the  idea  of  setting  here 
In  the  road  all  night,"  explained  Persis. 
still  with  an  air  of  relief,  "Seems  fairly 
providential  your  coming  along  In  the 
nick  o'  time," 

"Fact  Is,"  said  Thad  sullenly,  "we're 
not  going  home  for  a  while. ' 

"Well,  I'm  in  no  real  hurry."  Persis 
returned  obligingly.  "If  the  children 
get  hungry,  Mary'll  feed  'em.  They're 
all  too  little  to  worry  if  I'm  not  home  on 
the  minute,  and  Joel  ain't  the  worrying 
kind." 

"Truth  is.  Miss  Persis,"  exclaimed  the 
goaded  lad,  "It  Isn't  what  you'd  call  con- 
venient for  us  to  take  you  clong  this 
evening." 

"Thad!"  cried  Diantha  in  accents  of 
unutterable  reproach. 

"Well,  1  don't  mean  to  be  impolite,  but 
It's  not  convenient  and  you  know  it." 

"Thad  West.  Miss  Persis  Is  just  about 
my  dearest  friend  in  Clematis.  And  if 
you  think  I'm  going  to  leave  her  here 
alone  ten  miles  from  home,  with  an  auto- 
mobile that  won't  go — and  getting  dark 
— and  a  lame  knee — " 

"Well,  of  course.  If  you  feel  that  way 
about  It."  returned  the  unhappy  young 
man,  "there's  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
But  you  know  yourself — "  , 

"I  guess  I'd  better  light  my  lamps  be- 
fore I  leave."  remarked  Persis  briskly. 
She  attended  to  that  little  matter  and 
hobbled  toward  the  buggy.  Thad 
alighted  and  assisted  her  to  climb  In 
with  BO  poor  a  grace  as  to  make  her«us. 
plclons  an  absolute  certainty. 

"Now.  children,"  Persis  settled  herself 
and  slipping  an  arm  deftly  behind  Thad's 
back,  she  took  Diantha's  slim  hand  in 
hers,  "I  never  was  one  to  be  a  killjoy. 
You  drive  around  as  long  as  you  feel 
like  It  and  don't  mind  me,  no  more'n 
if  I  was  a  coach  dog  running  on  behind." 
"Thad!"  exclaimed  Diantha  In  peremp- 
tory fashion.  Tra  going  to  tell  her." 
"Just    as    you    think    beet,"    replied 


young  Mr.  West,  who  bade  fair  to  find 
this  a  convenient  stock  phrat'e, 

Diantha's  hand  gave  that  cf  Persis  a 
tremulotis  pressure,  suggeetlvp  of  flutter- 
ing nerves.  "Miss  Persis,"  fhe  said  in 
a  thrilling  half-whisper,  "we're  going  to 
be  married,  Thad  and  I." 

Persis  returned  the  sqreeze.  "I 
thought  as  much,  dearie.  I've  seen  you 
look  at  him  and  him  look  at  you,  and 
that  made  it  plain  enough  to  a  body  with 
eyes.  And  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  For  all  I've 
missed  it  myself,  I  believe  marriage  Is 
about  the  best  thing  there  Is.  Thad's 
got  his  faults  and  you've  got  vours,  and 
it  stands  to  reason  you're  going  to  do 
better  at  mastering  'em  if  each  helps 
the  other,  than  if  you  struggle  along 
alone.  There's  nothing  easy  about  mar- 
riage except  for  lazy  folks  and  cowards, 
but  things  that  are  hard  are  the  only 
ones  that  pay.  Some  peopio  will  tell 
you  it's  a  risk,  and  so  It  Is.  but  meet 
things  are  when  you  come  to  that.  I 
believe  in  getting  married  and  in  early 
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Haa  won  the  endoraentmnt  of 
25,000  utera 

From  these  users  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  testifying  that  the 
"Colt"  furnishes  brilliant  light  for  house 
and  bams  and  fuel  for  the  kitchen  range 
at  a  LOWER  COST  than  other  light 
plants  fuxni&h  light  alone.  . 

These  letters  one  and  all  tell  of  the 
economy  and  satisfaction  of  this  double 
service,  and  of  the  permanency  and 
reliability  of  the  plant. 

Rm»d  for  yourattf  thia  typical 
quotation  from  latter  23€ 

Rc.8«nbfrger.  Va.,  Sept.  30.  1915.' 
"The  light  it  worth  more  to  me  than  It  cost  and 
it  certainly  saves  me  lota  of  work.  No  lamps  to 
(ill  and  clean  every  day  or  two  as  1  had  when  wc 
used  coal  oil.  The  children  find  It  fine  to  study  by 
nights  and  us  'grown-ups'  have  a  fine  light  to  sew 
and  read  by.  I  would  not  be  fair  to  myself  If  I 
neglected  to  say  that  the  acetylene  hot  plate  we 
bought  with  our  plant  has  been  a  great  convenience 
to  me,  for  1  can  tell  you  a  cool  kitchen  in  summer 
means  a  great  deal  to  a  housekeeper  and  even  fa 
winter  it  Is  very  handy  to  be  able  to  hurry  some- 
thing up  on  the  gas  hot  plate.  We  are  to  well 
pleased  that  both  my  husband  and  1  have  recom- 
mended it  lo  friends  and  relatives,  that  they  put 
in  plants  like  ours.'        mrs.  C,  A,  McILWEE 

Don't  choose  a  Lighting  Plant  until 
you  have  investigated  the  Colt  two-in-one 
service.     Write  for  complete  information. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  iZd  St  Bldf .,  New  Ysrk  City 
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Vftcmini  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudw- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  nou 
before  the  heavy  washing 
dran  the  life  out  of  you  br  the 
old  laborious  process.  He*  how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  A.  ZUILL 

BlOO  E.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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murriages,  too,  and  so  I'm  glad  to  know 
that  some  day  you  and  Tliad — " 

Thad  West  gave  his  horse  a  quite  un- 
necessary cut  with  the  whip.  In  the 
voice  of  a  dying  zephyr,  Diantha  inter- 
rupted. 

"You  don't  understand,  Miss  Persls.  It 
Isn't  some  day.  It's  today.  We're  run- 
ning off  to  be  married." 

"Oh!"  Persis'  hold  on  the  fluttering 
little  hand  tightened.  Her  silence 
seemed  to  imply  reflection. 

"Well,  that  puts  a  different  face  on  it. 
I  suppose  it's  because  I  think  so  much 
of  marriage  that  I  hate  to  have  it  mixed 
up  with  things  that  are  underhanded. 
My  Idea  of  husband  and  wife,  you  see, 
is  just  two  folks  helping  each  other  to 
make  a  better  raan  and  a  better  woman, 
Instead  of  backing  each  other  up  in 
lying—" 

"Lying!"  exploded  Thad.  "Who's  go- 
ing to  do  any  lying?" 

"Diantha's  not  eighteen  yet,  and  you 
haven't  got  her  parents'  permission  for 
her  to  marry  you.  The  only  way  you 
can  manage  it  is  to  lie  about  her  age  and 
start  your  new  life  with  that  hanging 
over  you.  And  all  because  you  can't 
wait  one  little  year.  Looks  like  Thad's 
afraid  he  will  change  his  mind  about 
Diantha,  and  Diantha's  in  a  hurry  for 
fear  she  will  find  somebody  she  likes 
better'n  Thad." 

Two  vehement  protests  mingled  In  In- 
extricable confusion.  "They  won't  let 
me  see  her  except  on  the  sly,"  cried 
Thad,  making  himself  heard  at  last. 
"They've  said  I  wasn't  to  come  to  the 
house.    And  I  won't  stand  It." 

"Of  course  you  won't,"  Persis  agreed. 
"That's  past  all  reason  that  two  young 
people  dead  In  love  with  each  other 
aren't  to  have  a  chance  to  do  their 
courting.  That's  got  to  be  different." 
"But  father  won't  have  It." 
"Tomorrow  I'm  going  to  drop  in  and 
have  a  talk  with  your  father.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  obstinacy  In  a  man  that's  got 
ordinary  sense  somewhere  In  the  back 
of  his  head.  It's  the  brainless  sort  of 
folks  that  can't  be  moved  after  they've 
once  got  set.  Stanley  Sinclair  knows 
enough  to  listen  to  reason.  And  he's 
got  to  do  It." 

"But  mother,"  began  Diantha,  and 
then  sobbed.  His  face  sternly  set,  Thad 
gulped.  Even  the  self-contatned  Persis 
found  her  eyes  moist. 

"Yes,  child,  I  understand.  I  knew  your 
mother  before  you  were  born,  and  I'll 
own  that  we're  likely  to  have  a  little 
trouble  In  that  quarter.  But  when  folks 
have  common  sense  and  everything  else 
dead  against  'em,  there's  nothing  for 
'em  to  do  but  give  up.  Sometimes  I've 
felt,"  Persis  added  thoughtfully,  "as  If 
I'd  just  enjoy  a  real  plain  talk  with  your 
mother." 

"If  we  go  back  now,"  stormed  Thad. 
••it'll  be  the  same  story  over  again  next 
year.  They're  never  going  to  let  me 
marry  Diantha  unless  I  run  off  with 
her." 

"Next  year  she'll  be  of  age  and  her 
own  mistress,  and  you'll  have  no  cause 
to  run.  Diantha's  the  sort  of  girl  that 
ought  to  be  married  In  church  with 
bridesmaids  and  the  wedding  march  and 
pews  full  of  folks  looking  on.  'Taln't 
only  about  once  In  a  generation  that  a 
bride  as  pretty  as  Diantha  comes  along, 
and  the  idea  of  marrying  her  In  some 
minister's  back  parlor,  with  the  student 
lamp  turned  low  to  save  oil  and  the  ser- 
vant girl  called  In  for  a  witness.  Is  a 
plain  case  of  casting  pearls  before  swine. 
Not  that  I've  got  anything  against  min- 
isters," Persis  added,  in  hasty  amends 
to  the  cloth. 

The  weeping  Diantha  was  sobblnj  less 
violently.  Persis  was  sure  she  was  giv- 
ing close  attention.  Possibly  Thad  was 
Impressed  by  the  same  view  of  the  case, 
for  he  spoke  with  the  aggressive  confi- 
dence of  one  who  feels  that  his  cause 
Is  imperiled. 

"Church  wedding!  Makes  me  laugh 
to  think  of  what  Diantha's  mother  would 
say  to  that." 

"Well,  If  they  won't  give  Diantha  a 
wedding  next  year,  I  will.  And  it'll  be 
the  kind,"  Perils  promised  solemnly, 
"that'll  make  Clematis  sit  up  and  take 
notice." 

Neither  of  the  lovers  spoke.     Gazing 

down  the  winding  road  with  the  dreamy 

air  of  one   who  sees   beautiful   visions, 

Persis  broke  the  tense  silence. 

..     "I've  given  up  dressmaking  for  good, 

^hut  there's    one    dress    I'm    willing    to 

break  my  rule  for,  and  that's  Diantha 

Sl^flalr's  wedding  gown.    I've  got  a  pln- 

^tBtaaf  it  in  my  mind's  eye.  if  the  styles 

don't  change  too  much  between  now  and 

next  June.    And  if  anything  could  make 

Diantha    look    sweeter    than    she    does 


now,  'twould  be  that  wedding  dress.  And 
the  making  of  it  ain't  going  to  cost  her 
a  cent." 

Diantha  leaned  behind  Thad's  back 
and  left  a  damp  kiss  on  her  friend's 
forehead.  Persis  knew  her  battle  was 
won.  Thad  knew  It  too,  and  a  hollow 
groan  escaped  him. 

"By  the  way,  Thad,  I'm  going  to  ar- 
range with  Mr.  Sinclair  to  let  you  call 
on  Diantha  twice  a  week,  and  if  you 
should  feel  like  seeing  her  between 
times,  she's  pretty  likely  to  be  at  my 
bouse  along  in  the  afternoon.  If  you 
should  drop  In  'most  any  day  about  four 
o'clock,  you'd  probably  find  her.  And 
now  s'pose  both  of  you  come  home  with 
me  for  supper.  I'll  telephone  Diantha's 
folks  where  she  is,  so  they  won't  worry." 

"I  think— I  think  that'll  be  awfully 
nice,  don't  you,  Thad?"  said  Diantha. 

And  the  loser  in  the  unequal  contest 
surrendered  without  a  blow  as  he  an- 
swered, "Just  as  you  say." 

Persis  had  not  overestimated  her  per- 
suasive powers.  She  actually  brought 
the  Sinclairs  to  agree  to  the  liberal 
terms  she  had  promised  the  young  peo- 
ple. The  hauteur  with  which  Stanley 
Sinclair  received  her  at  his  office  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  explicitness  of  his 
statement  that  he  was  not  anxious  for 
her  advice  concerning  his  domestic  af- 
fairs, proved  unavailing  before  Persis' 
matter-of-fact  bluntness.  Anger  availed 
him  little,  since  she  remained  cool.  His 
irony  rebounded  harmless  from  her  ab- 
solute certainty  of  being  In  the  right. 
Forced  to  retreat  step  by  step,  he  ended 
by  conceding  all  that  she  demanded  for 
the  lovers.  If  he  had  an  air  when  ho 
bade  her  good  morning,  of  resolving 
never  to  forgive  her,  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  gained  all  she  came  for  Impart- 
ed an  unfeigned  cordiality  to  her  fare- 
well. 

The  interview  with  Aanabel  was  brief- 
er and  more  dramatic,  but  quite  as  con- 
clusive. As  she  pondered  on  the  success 
that  had  attended  her  efforts,  Persis  In- 
dulged In  brief  philosophy. 

"Anybody's  at  a  terrible  disadvantage 
that's  afraid  of  the  truth.  Now,  it  doesn't 
worry  me  a  mite  to  have  Annabel  to  call 
me  an  old  maid,  but  if  I  tell  her  she's 
thirty-eight  she  feels  worse  than  if  I'd. 
stuck  a  knife  into  her.  Annabel  makes 
me  think  of  those  squirming  things  that 
live  under  stones.  All  you  have  to  do 
to  bring  'em  to  terms  Is  to  turn  the 
stone  over  and  let  the  light  In  on  'em. 
It  beats  all  how  Annabel  will  scramble 
to  get  away  from  the  truth." 

The  man  commissioned  to  bring  home 
Persis  Dale's  car  relished  his  task  enor- 
mously. He  told  every  one  that  there 
wasn't  a  thing  the  matter  with  the  ma- 
chine. She  had  just  stalled  her  engine 
and  didn't  know  enough  to  get  It  started 
again.  All  Clematis  enjoyed  the  joke, 
Persis  In  particular. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


Congressmen  Debate,  Farmers 
Cultivate 

At  Washington,  our  wise  men  sit 
and  make  the  laws;  or  gaily  flit  from 
desk  to  desk,  and  place  to  place  aad 
smoke  Into  each  other's  face.  They  like 
to  joke  as  well  as  smoke,  especially 
about  the  bloke  who  sows  the  seed  and 
tills  the  land,  who  works  and  sweats  to 
beat  the  band,  that  they  may  live  and 
not  go  broke.  The  farmer  raises  pigs  by 
work.  The  politician  plays  with  pork; 
the  farmer  raises  hay  and  beans,  the  oth- 
er sits  upon  his  jeans  and  wonders  why 
in  Halifax  the  farmer  grumbles  'bout  his 
tax.  They  think  prosperity  has  come, 
because  they're  at  the  helm,  by  gum, 
and  but  for  them  we'd  all  go  to  smash 
upon  the  rocks  of  vanished  cash.  'Tls 
true,  we  need  these  jolly  souls  to  spend 
the  wealth  we  pay  In  tolls,  to  tell  us 
times  are  mighty  good,  to  tell  us  how 
to  raise  more  food,  to  keep  us  in  a 
cheerful  mood.  Congress  may  meet  to 
ma^e  the  laws;  we  raise  the  stuff  to  fill 
their  craws;  they  shout  and  spout  and 
chew  the  rag,  while  we  raise  kale  to  flll 
the  bag.  Let's  all  keep  step,  keep  up 
our  pep,  find  the  best  ways  our  crops  to 
raise,  teach  girls  and  boys  the  country's 
joys,  make  life  worth  while  with  sunny 
smile,  feed  Ijnele  Sam  with  eggs  and 
ham  and  let  the  plutocrats  go  hang. — W. 
E.  Vaplon.  Colorado  College. 


Agricultural  Fairs  During  1917 


State  Fairs 

DATE  PLACK 

Vug.   27-31 — Columbus 
;i-7 — Wheeling 
.'{-7 — Wiiiuingtoa 
4-8 — Lutherville 
10-15 — Syracuse 
Ii4-2.S — Trenton 
8-13 — RUhraoud 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sei)t. 
Oct. 


STATE 

Ohio 

Wset    Virginia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New    York 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 


DATE 


Pennsylvania 


I'LAfi-: 


Aug.    7-10 — Altoona 

Aug.    8-10 — Stewartstowa 

Aug.    8-11 — Apollo 

Aug.     14-10 — Imperial 

Aug.     14-18 — l*ott.stown 

Aug.    21-23 — Uslerburg 

Aug.     21-24 — Kutztown 

Aug.    21-24— r.utler 

Aug.    21-24— Warren 

Aug.    28-31— Arden 

Aug.     28-31 — No.    Washington 

Aug.    28-31 — Lebanon 

Aug.    29-Sept    1 — West    Chester 

Sept.   3-7 — Ilanover 

Sept.   .3-7— Mlddletown 

Sept.   3-8 — IJyberry,    Phila. 

Sept.   4-7 — Indiana 

Sept.  4-7 — Troy 

Sept.  4-7 — Towandn 

Sept.  4-8 — Stroudsburg 

Sept.  5-6 — Lawton 

Sept.  5-8 — Fawn   (irove 

Sept.   7-8 — Solebury 

Sept.  8-14 — Centre   Hall 

Sept.   ll-l.'? — l^ilaskl 

Sept.   ll-i:i — Montrose 

Sept.  11-14 — Najcareth 

Sept.   11-14 — Smethpurt 

Sept.  11-14 — run.xsutawney 

Sept.   11-14— TItusvllle 

Sept.   11-14— Carlisle 

Sept.   11-14 — Carrolltowtt 

Sept.   11-14 — Westtleld 

Sept.   ll-l.-> — Reading 

Sept.   12-15 — Port  Royal 

Sept.    17-22 — Athens 

Sept.   18-20 — Emporium 

Sept.    18-20— Mercer 

Sept.   18-21— Dallas 

Sept.   18-21 — Meyersdale 

Sept.   18-21— Mansfield 

Sept.   18-21— Dayton 

Sept.   18-21— Clearfield 

Sept.   25-28— Lehlghtoa 

Sept.   25-28— St.   Marys 

Sept.  25-28— Clarion 

Sept.   25-28— Du  Hols 

Sept.  25-28 — Carmlcbaels 

Sept.   25-28 — Lancaster 

Sept.   25-28 — Stoneboro 

Sept.   25-28 — Somepset 

Sept.   2<{-2«.)— Junction    Park 

Sept.   20-28 — New    Freedom 

Sept.  28 — C^urllsvllle 

Oct.     2-4 — nurgettatowu 

Oct.     2-4 — Forksvllle 

Oct.      2-5 — Hedford 

Oct.     2-5 — Rloomsburg 

Oct.      2-5 — York 

Oct.     2-5 — Ilonesdale 

Oct.     9-12— Newport 

Oct.     9-12— HughesvlU© 

Oct.     9-12— Gratz 

Oct.     10-13— Corry 

Oct.      16-19 — Lewfsburg 

Oct.      24-20 — Frunklln 

Nov.    6-10 — Phlladelpfiia 

Noy.    22-23— Media 

Nov.    28-Dec.  1— Ulglerville 

Dec.    6-8 — Scrnnton 

Dec.      12-14— Rendersvllle 

Undecided — Brookvllle 

Undecided — Wilkes- Harre 

Undecided — Lewlntown 

Undecided — Youngwood 

Undecided — Tunkhanoock 

New  York 

DATE  PLACE 


COUNTY 

Blair 

York 

Armstrong 

Allegheny 

Montgomery 

Bedford 

Berks 

Butler 

Warren 

Washington 

Butler 

Lebanon 

Chester 

York 

Dauphin 

Phlladelnhia 

Indiana 

Bradford 

Bradford 

Monroe 

Busquebanna 

York 

Bucks 

Centre 

Lawrence 

Susquehanna 

Northampton 

McKean 

Jefferson 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Cambria 

Tioga 

Berk^ 

Juniata 

Bradford 

Cameron 

Mercer 

Luzerne 

Somerset 

Tioga 

Armstrong 

Clearfield 

Carbon 

L... 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

(ireene 

Lancaster 

Mercer 

Somerset 

Beaver 

York 

Clarion 

Washington 

Sulirvan 

Bedford 

Columbia 

York 

Wayne 

Perry 

Lycoming 

Dauphin 

Erie 

Union 

Venango 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Adams 

Lackawanna 

Adams 

Jefferson 

Luzerne 

Mifflin 

Westmoreland 

Wyumlng 


Aug.  7-9 — Newark  Valley 

Aug.  14-17 — DeRuyter 

Aug.  14-17 — Whitney   Point 

Aug.  14-17 — Fulton 

Aug.  20-2.5 — Cortland 

Aug.  21-23— Mlddletown 

Aug.  21-24— Afton 

Aug.  21-24—  Sandy  Creek 

Aug.  21-24 — Wurrensburg 

Aug.  21-24 — <;ouyerneur 

Aug.  21-24— Warsaw 

Aug.  27-.30 — I!allston   Spa 

Aug.  28-30— Canton 

Aug.  28-31— Norwich 

Aug.  28  31 — Lowvllle 

Aug.  28-31 — Trumansburg      • 

Aug.  28-31— llornell 

Aug.  28-31— Montlcello 

Aug.  28-31— Hudson   Falls 

Aug.  29-Sept.  1—Whltepla  Inn 

Aug.  29-Sept.    1 — BrockpoPt 

Sept.  3-0 — Chatliam 

Sept.  3-7— Little    Valley 

Sept.  3-7 — Orangeburg 

Sept.  3-7 — Ogdensburg 

Sept.  3-8 — Ho  boater 

Sept.  4-0 — Dryden 

Sept.  4-7 — I'otsdam 

Sept.  4  7— Watklns 

Sept.  4-7 — Watertown 

Sept.  4-7 — Troupsbnrg 

Sept.  4-7— Penn   Yan 

Sept.  4-7— Walton 

Sept.  4-7 — Westport 

Sept.  4-8 — Newark 

Sept.  5-7 — Pougbkeepsie 

Sept.  5.-7 — Rome 

Sept.  11-13— Cape  Vlni-ent 

Sept.  11-14 — Plattsburg 

Sept.  11-14— Cambridje 

Sept.  11-14— Nansau 

Sept.  11-14 — Owego 

Sept.  12  14— Naples 

Sept.  12  1.5— Albion 

Sept.  17-21 — Oneonta 

Sept.  18-20— Brooktleld 

Sept.  18-'21— Boonyllle 

Sept.  18-21 — RIverhend 

Sept.  18-21— Angelica 

Sept.  18 ''l— Altamonnt 

Sept.  18-21— Malc.ne 

Sept.  18-22— Bnta  via 

Sept.  li>-22— New  ('II V 

Sept.  1922— Ithaf-n 

Sept.  20-22  -Cannndnlgua 

Sept.  24-20 — Rl.hneld    Springs 

Sept.  24-28 — Coblesklll 


jrOUNTY 

Tioga 

Madison 

Broome 

Oswego 

Cortland 

Orange 

Chenango 

Oswego 

Warren 

St.  Lawrence 

Wyoming 

Saratoga 

St.  Lawrence 

Chenango 

Lew-is 

Toniklns 

Steul>en 

Sullivan 

Washington 

Westchester 

Monroe 

Columbia 

Cattaraugus 

Rockland 

St.    Lawrence 

.Monroe 

Tomkins 

St.  Lawrence 

Schuyler 

Jefferson 

Steulten 

Yates 

Delaware 

Essex 

Wayne 

Dutchess 

Oneida 

Jefferson 

Clinton 

Washington 

Rensselaer 

Tioga 

Orange 

Orleans 

Otsego 

Madison 

Oneldn 

Suffolk 

Alleghany 

Albany 

Franklin 

Oenesee 

Rockland 

Tomkins 

Ontario 

Otsego 

Schoharie 


Sept.   25-27 — Waterloo 
Sept.    25-28— Cuba 
Sept.    25-28 — Hamburg 
Sept.   25-29 — Blnghamtou 
Sept.   25-29— Mineola 
Sei)t.   25-28— Bath 
Sept.   20-28 — Vernon 
Sept.   20-29 — Avon 
Sept.   27-29 — Palmyra 
Oct.      1-5— Elmlra 
Oct.     2-4— Morris 
Oct.     2-4 — Dundee 
Oct.     2-6— I'onda 
Oct.     3-5— Hemlock 
Oct.      9-11— Perry 
Oct.     9-12 — Caledonia 
Undecided— Well.sville 
Unde<'lded — (Moan 
Undecided — M(.ravia 
Undecided — Dunkirk- Fredonla 
Undecided — ^(Jreen 
Undecided— Delphi 
Undecided — Margaret  vl  He 
Undecided — Cairo 
Undecided — Herkimer 
ITndedded — Morrlsvllle 
Undecided — Reeds   Corners 
Unde<-lded — Cooperstowu 
Undecided — Troy 
Undecided — EllenvUle 
Undecided — Lyons 
No   tiiiv   this  year — Lockport 


Ohio 


DATE 


PLACE 


Aug.  7-10 — Xenia 

Aug.  7-10 — Urbana 

Aug.  8-10 — ^Plketou 

Aug.  14-17 — Warren 

Aug.  14-17 — Columbus 

Aug.  14-17 — Sniiuiflleld 

Aug.  l.'-18— Carthage 

Aug.  20-24— Celtna 

Aug.  21-24— Proctorvllle 

Aug.  21-24— London 

Aug.  21-24 — Blanchester 

Aug.  21-24— Zanesvllle 

Aug.  21-24 — Athens 

Au".  21-24 — Owensvllle 

Aug.  21-2.5— Toledo 

Aug.  22-2.5— Lucasville 

Aug.  23-25 — Burton 

Aug.  27-31— Lima 

Aug.  27-31 — Greenville 

Aug.  28^.30 — Woodsiield 

Aug.  28-30— Jefferson 

Aug.  28-31— Ravenna 

Aug.  28-31 — (ialllpolis 

Aug.  28-31— Napoleon 

Sept.  3-7 — Dayton 

Sept.  3-7— Van   Wert 

Sept.  4-0— Canfleld 

Sept.  4-7 — Upper  Sandusky 

Sept.  4-7 — MarysvlUe 

Sept.  4-7 — Akron 

Sept.  4-7 — Tiffin 

Sept.  4-7 — Palnesvllie 

Sept.  4-7 — Wauseou 

Sept.  5-7 — New  Lexington 

Sept.  5-7 — Caldwell 

Sept.  5-8— Findlny 

Sept.  11-13— <'hagrln  Falls 

Sept.  11-13— Elvrla 

Sept.  11  13— Lisbon 

Sept.  10-14— Paulding 

Sept,  10  14— Bowling   Green 

Sept.  11-14 — Lebanon 

Sept.  11-14 — Marietta 

Sept.  11  14— West  Union 

Sept.  11-14— Sidney 

Sept.  11-14- St.  Clalrsviile 

Sept.  11-14 — Bucyrus 

Sept.  11-14— Newark 

Sept.  11-14 — Beliefontaine 

Sept.  11  14— Powell 

Sept.  11-15 — Montpelier 

Sept.  12-14— McCounelsvlil* 

Sept.  17-21— Troy 

Sept.  18-20— Cadiz 

Sept.  18-20— Medina 

Sept.  18-21— Mt.  Vernon 

Sept.  18-22— Marlon 

Sept.  18-21— Fremont 

.Sept.  18-21— Old    Washington 

Sept.  18-21— Hlckuvllle 

.Sept.  18-21— Wapakoneta 

Sept.  24-28— Eaton 

Sept.  25-28 — Mt.   Gllead 

Sept.  25-28— Mansfield 

Sept.  2.'>-28— Sandusky 

Sept.  2r,  28— Smithtlefd 

.Sept.  2(5-21> — I^gan 

Sept.  20  2!»— Canton 

Oct.  1-4 — Wooster 

Oct.  2-5 — Cieorgetowa 

Oct.  2-5— Hamilton 

Oct.  2-.5 — Carrollton 

Oct.  2-5 — Coshocton 

Oct.  2-0 — Ottawa 

Oct.  9-12— Ralnsboro 

Oct.  9-12— Dover 

Oct.  10-13— Lancaster 

Oct.  24-27— Clrcleville 

(Pumpkin    Show) 
Not   announced — Rock    Springs 


Senect 

A.k'ijhany 

Krio 

•  •riKiing 

LlVillUsIOQ 

I.iviiu'ston 
Ali.wiiany 

I'.i.viiua 

Chilli  :aii(|m 

«'ii":iani{<) 

l>i'iav\ar(» 

Bflaware 

'  '<  IV(.'U9 

H-'ikiraer 

.Mtiriisoa 

Ontario 

<  Hspifo 

UeiisviatT 

rister 

W  uyn# 

Niagara 


COUNTY 

<Jrt>'>n? 

Cliaiiijiaiini 

l'ik<> 

Tnimball 

I'ruuklia 

Clark 

lliuuiltoa 

.Mi>rrer 

l-iwrcni'* 

.Mii'lison 

•  'lint'.tn 

Muskingum 

Atll^IM 

Cl.'rmmt 

l.u  as 

Scioto 

(ieaiiga 

.Vlipu 

Oarke 

M'inPrte 

Ashtabula 

I'lirtaje 

<iallia 

Hi>nry 

Moiit-'iuery 

Va'i  \V.'rt 

.M.ih'ininK 

Wyainlot 

Inlon 

Simmlt 

Si'neca 

l.akf 

Fulton 

IVrry 

N.ible 

Hancoclc 

Ciivahoifa 

Lorain 

Colnuibians 

I'aiildint 

Wood 

Warrea 

Washington 

.\(iam.4 

.sht'lbj 

r.'liuoot 

Crawford 

Li.'kinK 

I,  igan 

pplawarc 

WiMiaaw 

M'>njin 

Miami 

llnrrUoa 

.M.'difl* 

Knoi 

Marlon 

8a:niu«kf 

Ciii'rns?! 

I>.'tiao<^ 

Aiu'Iait* 

l'ivbl« 

Mirro* 

Ri  hiaoil 

J.-fft-rson 

llorkioK 

^lark 

T\'ayoe 

Itrown 

IJutl^r 

Carroll 

Cosh'V'ton 

I'litnain 

IIL'liland 

Fnirrtf'id 
Pl(k:iw«y 

M^i«» 


DATE 


West  Virginia 

PLACE 


Aug.    7-10 — Pennsboro 
Aug.     10-11— White    Sulphur 
Aug.     14-17 — Parkersburg 
Aug.     21-24 — Falrmount 
Sept.   .3-7 — Bluerteld 
Sept.   3-7— Wheeling 
Sept.    12-1.5 — Favettevllle 
Sept.   11-14— Clarksburg 
Oct.      2-5 — Parsons 
Oct.      11-13— St.  Marys 
Oct.      17-20— Charleston 
Oct.      18  20— Clay 
Undecided — Ripley 
T^ndecided — Beck  ley 
Unde<"lded — KInewood 
Undecided — Marl  In  ton 
Undecided — Summersville 


Maryland 


DATE 


PLACE 


Aug.  13-17 — Taneytown 

Aug.  14-17— Salisbury 

Aug,  28-31— Rockvllle 

Sept.  4-8— Lutherville 

Oct.  10-10— Frederick 

Delaware 

DATB  PLACE 

Sept.  3-7 — Wilmington 


CO.  NTV 

Hit.Hl» 

Green '>ri<»r 

Wood 

Marian 

M.T'-?r 
Ohio 

par-'ft* 

Harii'«« 

Tucker 

Pleasant* 

KanawW 

(•laf 

jacksot 

Riti-i** 

Pr.'-it'iH 

Pocah"nt»* 

Nlcliol»» 


COUN  rY 

Carroll 

W'lcomlc* 

Montgomei7 

naltlm'>'* 
Frederic! 


COtTNTY 
New  Ca^'ti* 


mer 

Live  Stock  a/i^  Dairy  Section 


Steer    Feedinfif   for   Amateur   and     "Rvn^^rt    l  ^**^^®  «***^s.    such  a  shed  can  b©  cheaply  l  bo   found   that  this  method  of  feeding 

«,  »  -rr.^^.,,^  ^    x-/Ap^A  L      built  and  will  provide  ample  protection    will   be  more  expensive  and  is   not  so 


The  cattle  feeding  industry 
East  has  been  greatly  stimulated  during 
the  past  few  years  because  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  beef  products,  due  to 
the  present  war,  the  scarcity  and  In- 
creased price  of  labor,  the  increased 
stimulation  to  all  phases  of  agriculture 
and  the  recognized  need  for  live  stock 
as  a  means  of  marketing  farm  crops  and 
retaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This 
form  of  live  stock  feeding  is  very  closely 
linked  with  the  best  agricultural  prac- 
tice in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Eastern 
states.  The  best  illustrations  are  found 
in  sections  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  there  are  farms  on  which 
cattle  have  been  fed  each  year  for  half 
a  century.  The  indirect  result  of  this 
practice  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that 
Lancaster  county  today  is  regarded  as 
the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  States. 

The  success  in  feeding  cattle  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  work  of  one  year,  but 
upon  a  series  of  years.  There  have  been 
both  favorable  and  unfavorable  years 
during  the  past  decade.  This  is  true  of 
every  industry,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  during  this  time  a  substan- 
tial profit  has  been  made  a  greater  num- 
ber of  times  than  the  number  of  times 
a  loss  has  been  incurred.  The  past  year 
was  probably  the  banner  feeding  year  in 
the  history  of  the  beef  industry.  This 
was  possible  even  with  the  prevailing 
high  price  of  grain  during  the  entire 
period.  It  is  due  largely,  however,  to 
the  favorable  market  conditions  from 
the  feeder's  point  of  view  during  the 
season  when  feeders  were  purchased  and 
during  the  time  when  the  finished  cattle 
were  sold  on  the  market  The  favorable 
results  secured  during  the  last  year  will 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  create  farther 
interests  in  cattle  feeding.  The  number 
of  cattle  that  will  be  put  in  the  feed  lot 
'Will  be  determined  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  condition  of  the  com  crop  at  harvest 
time.  Present  indications  are  that  a 
good  crop  of  corn  will  be  harvested 
which  will  insure  the  filling  of  the  feed 
lots  with  cattle  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. 

With  this  universal  interest  in  beef 
production,  a  number  of  farmers  will 
plan  to  feed  cattle  for  the  first  time.  To 
these  it  seems  tim^y  to  offer  some  words 
of  caution  <»■  warning.  In  the  first  place 
these  men  should  make  a  thorough 
etudy  of  the  feeding  business  before  han- 
dling it  on  too  large  a  scale.  They 
should  also  establish  the  business  of 
their  farm  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
feeding  of  cattle  an  annual  affair.  It  is 
essential  that  they  make  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  amount  of  feed  that  will  be 
Available  during  the  winter.  A  very  com- 
mon mistake  made  by  beginners  is  to 
secure  more  cattle  than  they  have  feed 
for,  and  the  result  Is  that  their  cattle 
will  not  be  fed  well  enough  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  market  them  in  a 
thin  condition  and  possibly  at  a  time 
when  market  conditions  are  unfavorable. 
These  diflBcuIties  should  be  guarded 
Against  and  carefully  studied  before  the 
cattle  are  secured. 

The  securing  of  feeders  is  an  item  of 


W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

in    the 


^or  cattle  in  the  lot.  The  mangers  should   conducive    to    return    profits    as    when 
importance.    As  a  rule,  feeding  cattle  of   be  built  so  as  to  allow  about  2^  feet  for   silage  forms  the  important  part  of  the 


all  kinds  can  be  purchased  upon  the  cen 
tral  feeder  cattle  markets,  such  as  Buf- 
falo, Lancaster,  Pittsburgh  or  the  large 
markets  in  the  Central  West.  The  grade 
of  cattle  to  put  in  the  feed  lot  must  be 
determined  by  the  individual  who  ex- 
pects to  conduct  the  operation.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  a  class  of 
cattle  that  shows  a  marked  tendency  of 
being  sired  by  good  beef  bulls.  There 
are  times  when  inferior  cattle  can  be 
fed  to  an  advantage,  but  this  can  only 
be  done  when  they  can  be  purchased  at  a 
low  enough  figure  to  allow  for  a  wide 
margin  between  the  buying  and  the  sell- 
ing price.  Well  bred  cattle  make  better 
gains  In  the  feed  lot  and  finish  to  better 
advantage  than  a  poor  lot  of  cattle.  The 
owner  also  takes  a  greater  interest  in 
working  with  good  cattle  than  to  put 
the  feed  into  stock  of  inferior  quality. 
In  addition  to  getting  cattle  showing  beef 
breeding,  it  is  desirable  to  have  animals 


each  animal.    It  is  also  desirable  to  have  I  roughage.     One   of   the   most   desirable 
a  feed  alley  along  the  manger  to  add  to  |  raetho<Is   to   follow  when   silage   is   not 

available,  is  to  feed  the  corn  as  bundle 


the  convenience  of  feeding.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  a  yard  is  provided  in 
which  the  cattle  may  exercise. 

The  system  of  feeding  followed  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  feed  that  Is  avail- 
able. No  farm  can  permanently  afford 
to  feed  cattle  without  the  use  of  a  silo. 
The  silo  should  be  filled  with  corn  that 
i3  well  matured,  as  best  results  are  se- 
cured from  feeding  silage  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  essential  to  feed  it  In  al- 
most unlimited  amounts.  Practically 
all  experiments  indicate  that  the  returns 
from  feeding  operations  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  silage  fed. 
A  ration  made  up  of  corn  8ilag«>,  small 
amount  of  corn  stover  or  mixed  hay  sup- 
plemented with  from  two  to  three  pounds 
of  cotton  seed  meal  per  thousand  pounds 
01  live  weight  daily  seems  to  give  satis- 
this  ration  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
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There  have  been  tlmea  in  ateer  feeding  when  U  waa  the  plgi  which  followed  them  that 
made  the  proflt.    At  today's  prices  both  bring  good  returna  to  the  akUirul  feeder 
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that  show  proper  growth  and  possess  a 
conformation  that  will  make  It  possible 
to  develop  into  a  good  type  of  butcher's 
steer.  Cattle  selected  for  the  feed  lot 
should  possess  a  comparatively  short, 
wide  head,  a  straight  top  line,  a  deep 
middle,  a  good  spring  of  ribs  and  should 
not  be  too  leggy.  Cattle  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  thin  in  flesh.  As  such,  they 
will  do  better  in  the  feed  lot  than  where 
they  carry  considerable  amount  of  condi- 
tion or  finish. 

If  cattle  feeding  is  to  become  a  part 
of  the  farm  business  it  is  essential  to 
provide  some  equipment  in  which  to 
house  and  feed  them.  This  equipment 
should  be  simple  and  Inexpensive  yet  at 
the  same  time  adequate  to  provide  ample 
protection.  If  there  is  a  basement  barn 
on  the  farm  it  is  best  to  arrange  this  so 
that  it  can  be  opened  to  the  south,  allow- 
ing ,the  cattle  to  come  in  and  go  out  at 
will.  Mangers  should  be  installed  so  that 
the  cattle  can  be  fed  conveniently  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  The  cattle 
should  not  be  tied,  but  permittted  to  run 
loose  in  the  stable.  If  a  building  must 
be  built,  it  is  desirable  to  construct  a 
shed  open  to  the  south  and  dosed  on 


feeding  period.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  produce  a  very  good  quality,  of  cattle 
by  feeding  corn  silage,  mixed  hay  or 
stover  and  cotton  seed  meal.  In  start- 
ing the  cattle  on  silage  it  is  deslrabl*  to 
begin  with  a  light  allowance  s*nd  In- 
crease it  gradually  so  that  the  maximum 
amount  is  fed  in  about  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  after  starting  the  feeding  opera- 
tion. There  is  very  little  danger  of  get- 
ting the  cattle  off  feed  when  they  are  re- 
ceiving a  heavy  silage  ration.  It  is  es- 
sential, however,  that  they  consume 
readily  all  feed  put  in  the  manger.  The 
corn  silage  is  usually  fed  morning  and 
evening,  and  mixed  hay  and  corn  stover 
allowed  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  allowance  of  cotton  seed  meal  is 
poured  over  the  silage.  * 

There  are  farms  upon  which  cattle 
feeding  operations  are  carried  on  with- 
out the  use  of  silage  and  the  work  has 
been  successful  on  many  of  them.  By 
this  method  of  feeding  it  is  essential, 
however,  to  feed  grain  In  addition  to  the 
factory  results.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
advisable  to  add  ear  or  shelled  com  to 
allowance  of  roughage  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feeding  period.    It  will  also 


corn  direct  from  the  field.  Feeding  It  by 
this  method  requires  the  smallest 
amount  of  labor  and  the  com  is  in  the 
best  condition  that  it  can  be  secured 
when  not  put  Into  the  silo.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  bundle  corn  with 
a  protein  feed  such  as  oil  meal  or  cotton 
seed  meal.  It  is  also  well  to  allow  the 
cattle  some  clover,  alfalfa  or  mixed  hajr 
In  addition.  If  the  corn  is  fed  as  grain 
in  addition  to  hay  and  stover,  it  may  be 
as  broken  ear  corn  or  corn  and  cob  meal. 
If  whole  corn  is  fed,  it  is  essential  tol 
have  hogs  follow  cattle  in  the  feed  lot. 
This  is  not  only  tme  in  feeding  bundle 
corn,  but  also  when  broken  ear  or  shelled 
corn  Is  fed  in  addition  to  silage  and  cot- 
ton seed  meal.  If  ground  corn  Is  fed 
there  is  very  little  advantage  in  keeping 
hogs  in  the  feed  lot. 

The  length  of  time  to  feed  the  cattle 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  market 
as  well  as  the  general  conditions  of  the 
farm.  If  the  object  In  feeding  is  to  pro- 
vide employment  during  the  winter  and 
complete  the  feeding  operation  when 
farm  work  opens  in  the  spring,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  feed  five  to  six  months.  This 
matter  must  be  arranged  to  meet  local 
(onditions. 

The  cattle  feeder  must  study  market 
conditions  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  cat- 
tle to  the  best  advantage.     It  is  never 
possible  to  predict  exact  market  condi- 
tions or  conditions  that  will  prevail.     It 
frequently  happens  that  there  is  a  break 
In  the  cattle  market  during  the  winter 
months.    New  feeders  often  make  a  miik 
take  at  this  time  by  getting  scared  of 
the  future  condition  of  the  market  and. 
instead  of  holding  their  cattle,  dispose 
of  them  at  a  loss  simply  because  they 
are  putting  cattle  in  large  numbers  on 
an  already  overcrowded  market.    Every 
feeder  should  be  in  a  position  to  hold  his 
cattle  from  going  to  market  under  such 
conditions  in  order  to  avoid  an  extreme 
demoralised  condition  of  the  market. 


Growing  Good  Horses 

W.    A.    GRAHAM. 

Too  many  farmers  who  once  made  a 
business  of  keeping  a  few  good  mares 
and  growing  their  colts  to  maturity, 
have  almost  or  sltogether  abandoned  the 
practice.  This  is  the  reason  I  advise 
those  who  have  good  mares  to  continue 
breeding  them.  The  future  looks  good 
for  all  who  can  and  will  grow  a  few  good 
horses  each  season.  That  is,  employ  a 
system  of  horse  growing  and  continue  it 
from  year  to  year. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  colts 
I  have  grown  as  general  purpose  stock 
have  been  the  product  of  good  grade 
mares  bred  to  stallions  of  the  big  types 
of  horses.  Such  colts  seem  to  partake 
more  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  sire 
than  the  dam.  and  under  good  treatmedt 
make  quite  large  horses.  They  grow,  by 
maturity,  to  such  a  sise  that  they  make 
splendid  draft  animals,  and  that  is  tha 
kind  of  horse  the  market  demands.    A 
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Ions'  time  ago  the  craze  was  for  saddle 
horses,  then  later  harness  animals 
Ivere  the  rage.  Now  the  automobile  has 
llbout  dispensed  with  harness  horses, 
even  on  the  farms,  and  large  draft  horses 
lire  most  in  demand. 
*' Contrary  to  the  notion  of  many,  horses 
4re  not  expensive  to  grow.  Until  ma- 
^re  they  require  but  a  moderate  amount 
•f  grain.  In  fact,  the  less  grain  they 
^fX  the  better  it  is  for  them.  When  breed- 
ing: and  growing  horses  in  Kentucky 
#ome  years  ago,  I  brought  horses  up  to 
^ur  years  of  age  on  grass  and  hay  large- 
far,  and  they  were  of  perfect  development, 
Ipid  when  broken  and  put  to  work  had 
tnore  endurance  than  when  feci  quanti- 
ties of  grain  as  they  grew  up. 

I  still  like  an  abundance  of  pasture 
grasses  for  the  summer  season,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  mixed  hay  made 
from  clover  and  timothy.  As  grain  food, 
the  best  I  can  recommend  is  sheaf  oats 
cut  finely.  For  growing  young  horses 
hat  little  com  should  be  fed.  When  old 
enough  to  break  and  do  light  work,  then 
the  best  grain  feed  consists  of  both 
threshed  oats  and  corn. 

For  a  fine  winter  food  that  is  both 
bulky  and  rich,  corn  silage  is  destined 
to  play  a  fine  part  in  the  growing  of 
herses.  The  economy  of  this  food  is 
vhere  the  advantage  lies,  and  that  is  a 
Tery  important  consideration.  Sheaf 
oats  cut  up,  corn  silage,  abundant  sum- 
mer pasture,  and  bright  mixed  hay.  are 
the  foods  for  growing  horses  in  a  good 
and  economical  way. 

Indiana. 


to  an  Ayrshire,  Holstein  or  Shorthorn 
cow  feed  one  ppund  of  grain  for  every 
four  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk.  With 
the  pasture  grass  ration  feed  to  a  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  cow  producing  over  twenty 
pounds  of  milk,  one  poujid  of  grain  for 
every  five  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk; 
to  an  Ayrshire,  Holstein  or  Shorthorn 
cow  producing  over  twenty-five  pounds 
of  milk  daily,  feed  one  pound  of  grain 
for  every  six  and  one-half  pounds  of 
milk. 

While  cows  are  in  pasture  or  on  green 
crops,  a  balanced  ration  can  be  main- 
tained by  combining  with  the  green  food 
one  of  the  two  following  concentrated 
feed  mixtures  recommended  by  Cornell 
for  summer  feeding:  1.  300  pounds  wheat 
bran,  200  pounds  gluten  feed,  100  pounds 
hominy,  corn  meal  or  ground  oats;  2.  200 
pounds  malt  sprouts,  200  pounds  wheat 
bran,  200  pounds  gluten  feed,  200  pounds 
hominy,  corn  meal  or  ground  oats. 

Mixed  wheat  feed  may  be  used  with 
either  combination  in  place  of  wheat 
bran.  Distillers'  grains  might  be  used 
in  place  of  gluten  feed.  More  gluten 
might  well  be  added  to  either  combina- 
tion when  cows  are  carefully  watched. 


Feeding  for  Milk  Production 
The  present  high  prices  of  feedstufCs 
call  for  the  exercise  of  careful  fore- 
thought in  selecting  the  feeds  that  will 
produce  the  most  milk  at  the  least  cost. 
The  following  rations  suggested  by  A. 
A.  Borland,  in  charge  of  dairy  husbandry 
extension  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, bear  special  reference  to  economi- 
cal milk  production.  The  dairyman 
should  feed  in  addition  to  the  grain  all 
the  roughage  the  cow  will  eat.  More 
roughage  will  be  consumed  if  it  is  fed 
three  of  four  times  rather  than  two  or 
three  times  daily. 

When  roughage  is  timothy  hay,  tim- 
othy haf  and  corn  stover,  timothy  hay 
and  silage  or  mixed  hay  and  silage,  two 
rations  are  suggested:  1.  100  pounds 
wheat  bran,  200  pounds  cotton  seed  meal, 
50  pounds  gluten  feed,  50  pounds  linseed 
meal;  2.  100  pounds  brewers'  dried 
grains,  50  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal,  200 
pounds  cotton  seed  meal  and  100  pounds 
linseed  meal. 

When  roughage  is  hay,  mixed  hay  and 
corn  stover  or  clover  hay  and  corn  silage 
these  two  rations  are  suggested:  1.  100 
pounds  wheat  bran,  200  pounds  gluten 
feed  and  50  pounds  cotton  seed  meal; 
2.  100  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal,  100 
pounds  cotton  seed  meal,  50  pounds  glu- 
ten feed  and  50  pounds  linseed  meal. 
;^  When  roughage  is  clover  hay  and  corn 
stover,  feed  250  pounds  corn  and  cob 
meal,  100  pounds  cotton  seed  meal,  50 
pounds  gluten  feed  and  50  pounds  lin- 
seed meal. 

When  roughage  is  clover  or  alfalfa  hay 
feed:  1.  200  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 
100  pounds  ground  oats  and  100  pounds 
sTuten  feed;  2.  250  pounds  corn  and  cob 
meal,  100  pounds  wheat  bran  and  100 
pounds  gluten  feed. 

For  pasture  grass  feeding  after  July 
1&»  use  100  pounds  bran  or  dried  dis- 
tillers' corn  grains,  150  pounds  cotton 
seed  meal,  lOO  pounds  gluten  feed  and 
J50  pounds  linseed  meal, 
^l^lth'any  of  these  rations,  except  those 
litVblVfng  pasture  grass,  feed  to  a  Ouern- 
sejr.^r  Jersey  cow  one  pound  of  grain 
fot>:^V(^  iotir  pounds  of  milk  produced; 


registered  and  high  grade  sheep  is  a 
long  step  forward  in  popularizing  and 
improving  the  sheep  situation  in  the 
East.  It  is  by  such  means  that  the  in- 
dustry will  return  to  its  former  im- 
portance. Entries  have  been  made  and 
forfeit  fees  deposited  with  the  secretary 
for  more  than  a  thousand  registered 
Shropshires,  Hampshires,  Rambouillets, 
Lincolns,  Cots^olds  and  Oxfords,  besides 
two  hundred  and  sixty  high  grade  ewes. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


What  Kind  and  Where  for  the 
New  SUo 

After  deciding  that  a  silo  would  be  an 
excellent  adjunct  to  the  dairy  this  win- 
ter the  question  as  to  what  kind  will 
give  the  best  results  often  presents  itself. 
A  little  inquiry  among  silo  owners  In 
your  neighborhood  will  be  worth  while. 
In  tests  of  the  relative  value  of  wood 
stave  and  concrete  block  silos  made  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  corn 
stored  in  each  silo  was  of  the  same 
variety  and  stage  of  maturity  and  the 
silos  were  filled  at  practically  the  same 
time. 

Judged  by  chemical  tests  the  silage 
was  preserved  equally  well  in  both  silos. 
Although  no  special  feeding  tests  were 
conducted,  the  silage  from  both  silos  was 
eaten  with  the  same  relish  by  the  oows 
in  the  college  dairy  herd.  The  odor  and 
physical  appearance  also  were  the  same. 
Similar  tests  made  at  oth^r  college  er. 
perlment  stations  with  hollow  tile,  "block, 
monolithic  concrete  and  metal  silos,  all 
tend  toward  a  similar  conclusion,  viz., 
that  silos  of  different  materials,  properly 
constructed,  preserve  silage  equally  well. 
In  general  the  silo  should  be  located 
outsido  rather  than  inside  the  barn. 
Place  It  a  few  feet  away  from  the  bam 
so  that  a  small  feed  room  may  be  built 
between.  This  arrangement  not  only 
provides  a  convenient -place  for  the  silage 
cart,  but  also  a  means  of  separating  the 
silo  from  the  milking  bam  where  silage 
odors  are  undesirable.  This  advice  is 
ottered  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. When  suitable,  the  best  location 
for  the  silo  is  at  the  north  side  of  the 
barn  where  it  will  obstruct  the  least 
amount  of  sunlight.  Convenience  in  fill- 
ing should  always  be  considered. 

The  following  table,  prepared  at  Iowa 
State  College,  gives  capacities  for  a  few 
of  the  more  common  sizes: 

Acres    Lbs.  to 

Tons 

56 

87 

94 

128 

138 

167 

180 


PaNture  Query. — E.  O.  B..  New  York, 
writes :  "I  have  a  piece  of  ground  now  in 
coi-n  In  a  jfood  state  of  cultivation,  whlcli  I 
wish  to  use  for  a  hog  pasture  next  year.  I 
would  like  to  sow  a  mixture  of  gi-asses,  clo- 
ver, etc.,  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn 
about  August  Ist.  Will  you  please  advise  me 
as  to  the  following  mixture :  Kqual  parts  of 
Red  clover,  Alslke,  timothy  and  hairy  vetch  V 
Would  you  add  or  take  away  from  this  mix- 
ture? This  ground  had  city  stable  manure 
under  the  furrow  this  spring." 

This  grass  mixture  is  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, but  I  should  enlarge  the  mixture 
by  cutting  down  the  Alslke  clover  one- 
half  and  substituting  White  Dutch  clo- 
ver. If  the  pasture  is  to  be  more  or  less 
permanent  it  would  be  well  to  add  a  lit- 
tle blue  grass.  A.  E.  G. 


ReBio-vlnar  Cabbage  IieaTea. — A.  E.  G., 

Virginia,  in  a  letter  says:  "I'lease  ask  the 
(iarden  Editor  to  tell  us  about  cabbages.  Do 
they  really  head  better  if  the  outside  leaves 
are  removed  V" 

No.  They  will  not  head  so  well  if  the 
leaves  are  pulled  off.  What  cabbages 
mainly  need  is  heavy  feeding  and  plenty 
of  moisture.  My  cabbages  are  planted  in 
ground  that  was  heavily  covered  with 
manure  last  fall  and  In  preparing  the 
plat  for  them  I  worked  Into  the  soil  a 
heavy  application  of  acid  phosphate. 
Then  as  the  plants  start  to  grow  after 
transplanting  I  add  a  side  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  push  them  along.  This 
Is  done  with  both  early  and  late  cab- 
bages. The  faster  you  can  make  cab- 
bages grow  the  better  the  heads  will  be. 

W.  F.  M. 

CaponlBlnir.    etc. — E.    K.,    Pennsylvanls, 

writes:  "My  young  chicks  got  naked  all  over; 
the  trouble  started  at  the  head.  What  is  the 
cause  and  remedy?  I  would  like  to  get  Into 
communication  with  some  nearby  farmer  who 
is  able  to  supply  me  with  feed  at  prevailing 
prices.  Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  find 
a  caponlxer." 

In  the  case  of  your  first  question  the 
trouble  Is  caused  by  the  dephiming  mite. 
The  remedy  is  usually  carbolated  vase* 
line,  but  it  is  slow  and  not  always  ef- 
fectkre.  Tincture  of  iodine  and  water, 
equal  parts,  is  the  more  effective  remedy. 
Spraying  with  a  good  disinfectant  and 
germicide  will  help  keep  down  the  trou- 
ble if  every  interior  is  well  sprayed. 

As  to  your  other  problems,  why  not 
get  in  touch  with  the  representative  of 
your  county  farm  bureau  at  the  county 
seat?  It  is  Just  such  questions  as  this 
that  he  can  answer,  traveling  over  the 
county  as  he  does  each  day  he  knows 
who  has  things  to  sell  and  who  can 
caponize.  His  services  are  free.  Then, 
too,  your  feed  dealer  will  probably  know 
of  some  caponizer  able  to  help  you,  or 
you  may  secure  one  from  some  Philadel- 
phia poultry  supply  dealer.  Full  direo- 
tions  come  with  each  caponizer  set  and  a 
little  practice  will  make  you  an  expert, 
if  you  have  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind. 

F.  V.  L.  T. 
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12 

38 
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14 

40 

16 

38 

16 

40 

to  fill  feed  dally 


3.V 

525 

5.8 

751 

6.4 

755 

8.5 

1030 

9.2 

1030 

11.1 

1340 

12.0 

1340 

•  The  More  Sheep  Movement 
The  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile 
Association  is  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  Joint  sheep  sale  to  be  held  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth  of  August.  The  distribution 
Jvst  at  this  time  of  these  fifteen  hundred 


SAVE    YOUR    FENCE 


■  ¥     U  •!  NO 


CONCnSTE — FE.MOE    no»T5 


•oi »*oor 


■  u»t  »aoo' 


f  ■•!  >aeof 


'EasJy  m»ii  by  yaunctf  from  %«oodm  moU»  ' 

_Noihing  lo  buy  but  the  ctmciM.     My  complete^ 

dmctMMW  (induding  blue  pnM)  cover  everything 

.from  making  the  mokb  to  attaching  the  wiic*. 

[Pnct  f,M       Wruc  for  ff«e  booUet. 

HARRY  G  LEE  Enoineer  and  Suhveyoii 


The  Joint  Sheep  Sale 

Wni  wU  at  MMk  afidlMi 
AT  m  STATE  FAII  MOUNDS.  CeLUMBUS.  eUO 

Autfust  7th  and  8th,  IS  1 7 

A  pproxlmn  t  el  y : 
800  Hamptihir*  «w««      SOO  Hninpahlr*  rams 
too  Hhrop«hlr»»w««       lOO  8hrop«hlr»  rama 
loo  IJnr>oln  ew««  0O  I^lnroln  rama 

loo  RamboulllaC  ewes     50  Rainboulll«(  rams 

50  CotawoM  ew«a  10  CotowoM  ram  a 

S50  Oxford  «wr  lambfl  SOD  choice  vradt>  ew«a 

Theae  nheep  are  conalgned  from  the  celebrated 
florkn  of  Walnat  Hall  Farma,  Dr.  8.  F.  8now,  n. 
W.  MolAUKhlln.  Telfw  Broa..  W.  J.  Cherry,  Har- 
ley  R.  Kmtuonn,  A.  J.  KDOllin,  Zelora  Ureen,  LId> 
coin  Bros.,  Peter  Mclntyre,  R.  h.  Kobaoo,  Dodda 
A  Podda,  W.  W.  Caaler.  and  others. 

This  will  be  a  bona  Ode  aate  to  tba  blchcat  bid- 
der. The  opportonlty  of  tba  year  to  bajr  good 
ahe«i».    Bend  bida  or  write  for  parttcnlara  to 

Avt.. 


DONT  OUT  OUT 

AShoe6oO,Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will  reduce  them  and  fesTe  no  blemishec 
Stops  lameness  prompdy.  Does  not  bU*» 
ter  or  rennove  the  nair,  and  horse  can  be 
worlped.  fZabottledellTered.  Book 6 M free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  for  auklBd.  the  tatiieptk 

naifflent  for  BoUa.  BmlM*.  Sorts.  SweUlnci.  ViricoieVelo*. 
AUays  Pain  and  InflaaaatioB.  Prica  U  aad  K  a  bottle  a( 
dmeciata  or  delircrsd.  Will  teU  yoa  aon  H  y««  wTitc. 

W.  F.  Y0UN8,  P.O.F.,    {5  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Miti. 


Flies  rob  farmers 

of  ov«r  $90,000,000. 

You  arc  Iomii(  money  ercry  day  jrou  ntctect 

•prayinc    your    dock     wiib     SHOO- FLY. 

Cuarantred  lo  KEEH  OFF  flies  and  many 

otket  lotccta.     Aids  m  bealmir  tottt.  allayinc 

itchinc  and  prevmlinf  infeclKMi. 

Eicellcnt  lor  eatli,  alao  lice  and 

mites    in    poultry    houses.     Used 

and   indorsed  since  I8SS.    Costs 

IcH  thaa  yic  per  nimal  pee  day 


ShoO'F/v 

tl  TRIAL  errcR  iryourdsus* 

▼  I  can't  sapplr  ymt  Mnd  tl  ht 
^ewMiflk  lo  protect  •  cox  N 
4ays,  alao  i-ttlb*  spraytr.    Naa«  •» 


areas 


oAc*.   Sastlil  Mrs 

SlMM.FVMff. 


C«. 


lassJtsMbiMfck. 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

Opening  roofa  for  a  full  alio.  Wood 
Tanka  and  Steel  Towers.  Write  for 
apeviai    prioea   and    delivery    Now. 

JEnellaga    E.  p.  8CHUCHTER  CO.. 
Trucks     10  8.  18tb  St..  Phlla..  Pa. 


KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN 

TREATMENT 


Thaeld    _ 
•orb,  BpUala 
rlBgrboaa, 
spaTlaor 
other  ~ 


tamadyfor 

growths, 


yaaraoC  ra- 
markable 
~     At 


iltik   •lakal«la.«fteOft. 
rail     Ask 
,  ^^^,    ..^tlse  e 
t*iwB.a.a«aSaU«e., 


all  dnur  Btoraa.     Ask  for  Wrt> 
Book,^<Traatlse  On  the  Horse. 


fwii.Te. 


^»0^i^mm 


A  MILKER 

THAT  MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Ouarant««4  and 
•old  at  a  reaaonabU  price. 

LLIuokwalltr  Supfity  Ce. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


CATTLX. 


FiveWerf  RogiatoflW 

■OLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ttnd  fir  FREE    lllmttrmttd  «*«!/<» 

The  lalildB-rrlcsiMi  Aasedjttea  Si 
Aacrlea.  Bax  STt.  Bratllckera^  Vt 


Bgih  Grade  ISLSTEIN  CALVES  Bitberaez.  beauii 
each.  Shlpanrwbere.  F. ■.  wJU'gj^KJif.* 


tWIKX. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boftr  Majeatlc  Mammoth  229600, weight 
«7  lbs.  at  7  montbH,  waa  bred  anddereloped 
bytis.  If  you  want  the  big  kind.wrtteto— 

CH.  CARTER 

WhltBu«m  Paum.  W«at  i 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healthr,  prollflc.  Bred  and  developed 
ander  practical  farniing  condltlODS.  roond** 
tlon  Stock  alwaya  for  sale.    Address 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street*  PhiladolpUs 

"Hampshires" 

Plga  any  age,  bred,  rllta 
for  fall  farrow.  Free 
n  rr  u  lar.  Alao  regfater- 
e<1  Ouemaey  balla  from 
las  up. 

I.M>«a«  Ia  wa  r«rfls 
_Blrd-ln-Haa4.    Pa. 

Box  P.  Lane.  Co. 

Bay  a  Beaatifil  Berkshire  Bsar  Pig 

from  fne  and  atart  making  Mg  bog  mooeT> 
W.  r.  MedirABBAH,  rrBHiSk  rA. 


cilia 


Iff  TyM.  Prollflc.   Quick  to  fatten. 


Can't  beat'em-plga.  gllta  and  boars.  Laat  fata  aTf- 
8-v)i  Iba.    Cbas.  F.  Oolbjcam  A  Oow,  Tbcmtom.  Osio- 


For  prompt  stt«ntion  tell  our  adver- 


Looking  to  the  Winter  Egg  Supply 


P.  V.  L.  TURNER 


tUers   you 
Farmer." 


'Mw    It   la   Tlio   practical 


Let  us  urge  upon  OTory  owner  of  a 
fowl  of  any  kind  that  It  be  preserved  for 
this  fall  and  winter,  either  for  eating  or 
laying,  and  that  every  hen  thi^  will  lay 
te  saved  for  the  vitally  serious  busineee 
of  recreating  the  now  sadly  depleted  sup- 
ply of  reproducers. 

One  of  the  clearest,  cleanest  lessons 
taught  the  poultry  man  is  made  up  from 
the  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  lesson  is, 
of  course,  duplicated  by  every  other 
state  where  cold  storage  is  practiced. 
The  reports  of  the  71  cold  storage  houses 
on  June  30th  showed  16,577,051  dozens 
of  eggs  on  hand,  breaking  all  past  rec- 
ords with  the  exception  of  June  30,  1915, 
when  18,800,169  dozens  were  reported. 
Three  months  ago,  March  31,  1917,  the 
(Old  storage  warehouses  reported  164,337 
dozens  of  eggs  in  storage;  during  the 
last  three  months  almost  16,500,000 
dozens  have  been  collected  by  interests 
which  will  hold  the  eggs  until  the  fall 
and  winter  months. 

Most  of  these  eggs  were  purchased  at 
prices  ranging  at  from  30  to  35  cents 
per  dozen.  Last  year  at  this  time  there 
were  15,475,440  dozens  of  eggs  in  storage, 
purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  22  to 
27  cents  a  dozen.  The  reports  also  show 
421,234  pounds  of  eggs  out  of  shell,  a 
larger  amount  than  any  similar  June 
period.  Forty-four  out  of  the  71  cold 
storage  houses  of  the  state  reported  hold- 
ings of  eggs  in  shell  and  11  eggs  out  of 
shell.  Philadelphia  warehouses  show 
7.727,910  dozen  of  eggs  in  storage,  and 
Allegheny  county  has  3,970,500  dozen. 

The  poultry  holdings  are  reported  as 
4.937,9^3  pounds,  compared  with  7,059,- 
754  pounds  three  months  ago.  The  pres- 
ent holdings  of  poultry  are  several  mil- 
lioQ  pounds  abpye  any  records  for  a  simi- 
lar period, 'tbo  reports  a  year  ago  show- 
ing 1,495,279  pounds.  Almost  all  of  the 
poultry  is  h^d  in  Philadelphia,  as  nine 
warehouses  there  report  4,327,411  pounds 
on  hand.  Three  months  ago  27  ware- 
houses did  not  contain  any  food  product, 
^ut  the  present  report  shows  only  nine 
V  ithout  holdings. 

And  here  is  the  lesson:  Storage  Inter- 
'sts  have  paid,  approximately  40  per 
'f-nt.  morO;for  eggs  this  year  than  last 
>  ear;  because  the  supply  has  been  severe- 
ly curtailed  throiigh  the  panic  that  fol- 
lowed the  skyrocketing  of  grain  prices 
1:  St  fall  when  every  feather  not  actually 
i.'eded  went  to  market.  To  pay  this  in- 
<  reased  price  for  eggs  for  storage  pur- 
logesthe  storage,  Interests  must  have 
t  een  well  assured  of  their  ability  to  get 
iiot  only  storage  charges  and  interest  on 
Mielr  money  invested,  but  a  most  satis- 
fying profit. 

With  every  condition  making  for  a 
high  market  the  safety  to  cold  storage 
interests  lies  in  the'fact  that  only  about 
til 2  pgp  cent,  more  eggs  have  gone  into 
storage  this  year  over  last  year,  with  a 
rrospective  demand  that  will  carry 
prices  up  to  and  probably  above  the  dol- 
lar per  dozen  mark. 

In  1915  there  were,  on  June  30,  18,800,- 
169  dozens  of  eggs  stored  In  this  state; 
layers  were  more  plentiful  then  than 
now  and  the  prospective  demand  for  eggs 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  191516  was 
not  so  alluring  as  last  year,  and  was,  of 
necessity,  vastly  less  than  this  year — 
^M<  there  tcere  not  enough  hent  to  lay 
^he  egga  to  fill  the  storage  houses  this 
spring  and  summer  to  the  same  extent 
««  in  1916. 

It  Is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
'^orld.  this  little  game  of  saving  today 
^hat  is  required  tomorrow,  at  a  profit, 
^^nce.  because  there  was  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  eggs  the  price  was  40  per 


cent  greater  than  last  year,  therefore 
the  price  will  be  greater  later  on. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  importance 
of  adjusting  two  vital  factors  in  farm 
management  and  in  the  conduct  of  our 
hen  house  economics;  every  poultry  rais- 
er must,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  truly 
marvelous  profits  which  will  come  from 
eggs  this  fall  and  winter,  conserve  every 
source  of  supply  and  prevent  the  market- 
ing of  poultry  meat  until  such  time  at 
least  that  it  reaches  a  price  above  egg 
profit  possibilities;  in  the  management 
of  rations  for  the  layers  which  will  in- 
sure maximum  output  and  to  further 
provide  against  disease  and  death. 

Kansas,  in  the  heart  of  the  poultry 
producing  section  of  the  Middle  West, 
has  worked  out  a  ration  that  not  only 
produces  eggs,  but  one  which  causes  as 
little  liver  trouble  as  the  standard  ration. 
Here  is  the  ration:  Scratch  food,  400 
pounds  cracked  corn,  $13.60.  Dry  mash, 
150  pounds  wheat  bran,  $2.48;  150 
pounds  wheat  shorts,  $3.38;  100  pounds 
beef  scrap,  $3.50;  4  po\inds  of  fine  char- 
coal and  3  pounds  of  fine  salt  The  cost 
of  100  pounds  of  mash  is  $2.87.  A  farther 
reduction  in  cost  can  be  made  by  feeding 
sprouted  oats. 

Feed  in  the  regular  way  or  follow 
the  plan  of  the  Kansas  people, 
moist  mash  enough  every  afternoon, 
to  be  cleaned  up  by  the  hens  In 
thirty  minutes.  If  sprouted  oats 
are  not  used,  employ  some  other  form 
of  green  food.  A  tablespoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  every  two  weeks  to  25  hens  will 
help  keep  them  healthy.  By  using 
simplified  rations  poultrymen  can  re- 
duce their  cost  of  feeding  without 
affecting  egg  yields  while  taking 
the  splendid  profits  which  eggs  are  mak- 
ing now  and  the.  wonderful  financial  re- 
sults coming  this  fall  and  winter. 

Upon  the  basis  of  5  pounds  of  feed  to 
every  dozen  eggs  the  cost  of  production 
is  14  cents  on  the  ration  above,  there- 
fore the  secret  of  profit  lies  In  keeping 
the  hens  up  to  the  minute  on  appetite 
and  health. 

Disinfectants  are  far  too  sparsely  used 
by  poultrymen — a  more  general  use  of 
these  anti-bug  and  anti-disease  agents 
means  more  eggs  because  the  hens  are 
left  more  contented  and  physically  more 
able  to  properly  perform  their  duties. 


To  compel  growing  chickeno  to  feed 
and  roost  with  adults  is  another  practice 
that  amounts  to  cruelty.  Such  chicks 
are  crowded  from  pillar  to  post  or  pecked 
at  and  trampled  on  both  at  feeding  and 
roosting  time;  usually  go  hungry  to  bed; 
attract  to  their  more  tender  shins  and 
bodies  all  the  lice  and  mites  and  are 
generally  slow  growing  and  unthrifty. 
A  colony  house  or  a  house  8x10  or  10x12 
can  be  afforded  by  every  fanner  that 
wishes  to  grow  as  valuable  a  crop  as  the 
chicken  crop.  The  Pennsylvania  Departp 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  a  new  poultry 
bulletin,  that  can  be  had  fre«,  which 
shows  hows  these  should  be  built. 


Change  Poultry  Feed,  Don't 
Reduce  it 

Present  difflcultles  experienced  by  ab- 
normally high  prices  for  poultry  feed 
should  be  met  by  changing  the  ration 
instead  of  reducing  it.  The  poultry 
authorities  at  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  make  the  following 
suggestions  as  a  partial  guide  toward 
cheaper  rations:  Corn  meal  ind  clover 
In  equal  parts  may  be  used  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  bran.  The  leaves  and 
chaff  from  clover  hay  may  be  fed  dry  in 
a  box  or  steamed  over  night  and  fed  In 
a  trough  In  the  morning.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  feed  too  many  large  stalks. 

Gluten  feed  is  palatable  and  may  re- 
place part  of  the  white  wheat  middlings, 
and  barley  may  be  used  to  replace  wheat 
In  the  grain  ration.  It  often  happens 
that  shrunken  wheat  may  be  purchased 
at  a  lees  price  than  fully  matured  wheat. 
If  of  good  quality  It  Is  fully  as  desirable 
for  poultry  feeding  as  tl  »  matured 
wheat 

If  green  bone  can  be  obtained  from 
butchers'  shops  at  a  price  to  warrant 
its  use  It  may  be  fed  as  part  of  the  ani- 
mal food.  From  i^  to  %  of  an.  ounce  a 
day  for  each  hen,  or  1^  ounces  every 
other  day.  fed  in  troughs^  may  replace  In 
part  the  beef  scrap  in  the  ration. 


^'^'^, 


,Worfcrs  BMi 
Rooflnc 


Vb^klMC#'< 


•*nee'*  aoater  MetaiaUi^aa.  Y-Orlnp. 
■atad.  Standina  Seam.  PainUd  or  Oalva^iae^ 
{ngs,  Sidinca.  WaUboard.  PaiaU.  etc..  diraet  to  ; 
atRoefc-Bottan raetarTPrieaa.    Posidvebr 
off ar  avar  nuide.    Wo  ny  «Im  rre%M. 


Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  SluiiBlet 

aaat  laaa:  ootlaat  tbrae  ordinary  rsoCa.    No  paiatlai 
errapaira.  Ooarantaad  rot,  flra.  mat,  lightning  proa 

FfM  attftiq  Bttk 

G«t  oar  woadarAottpl 
low  prteea  and  free  I 
aamplea.  Waaall  diraet  v 
to  yoa  and  aa««  yoa  aB  i 
in  •between  dealer' 
Bfoeta.   AakforBeek 


IMME  lta.Si  AND  ttP 

Loweat  prieae  oo  Raady-llade 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Ganuraa.  Set 


Roosts  for  Growing  Chicks 

From  reports  reaching  poultry  experts 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  it  would  seem  cer- 
tain misinformed  poultry  keepers  are 
again  not  allowing  their  growing  chicks 
to  roost  but  perpetrating  what  amounts 
to  cruelty  by  compelling  them  to  con- 
tinue to  roost  on  the  fioor  or  ground. 

Leghorn  chickens  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  old  naturally  seek  a  roost  when 
night  comes  and  roosts  should  be  pro- 
vided. Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottee 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  can  wait  a  little 
longer.  But  all  should  be  allowed  roosts 
early,  lest  later  they  will  have  acquired 
the  pernicious  and  cruel  fioor  habit 

All  chicks  compelled  to  sleep  on  the 
fioor  are  restless  at  night;  inclined  to 
crowd;  to  pile  up  in  corners;  to  sweat; 
to  be  unthrifty  and  even,  on  cool  nights, 
kill  some  by  crowding. 

All  this  is  prevented  by  early  roosting 
and  the  one-time  theory  that  early  roost- 
ing cfiused  crooked  breast  bones  has 
never  been  proved  and  is  given  small 
credence  nowadays. 

Roosts  for  growing  chicks  should  not 
exceed  an  inch  calibre  and  as  the  chicks 
grow  should  be  raised  off  the  floor  until 
flnaUf  as  high  as  the  coop  will  allow. 
The  chicks  like  high  roosts  best 


Poultry  Briefs 

In  order  to  put  dressed  poultry  on  the 
market  In  the  best  condition,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fatten  the  birds  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  before  they  are  marketed.    A  sim- 
ple  crate   fattening   ration    for   poultry 
recommended     by    H.    C.    Knandel,    In 
charge  of  poultry  extension  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania   State    College,    consists    of    60 
pounds  of  corn  meal  and  40  pounds  of 
middlings  moistened  with  skimmilk   or 
buttermilk.     Fowls  fed  on  a  wet  mash 
shrink    heavily    ii\   shipment.        Poultry 
that  is  to  be  sold  live  weight,  therefore, 
had  better  be  confined  in  pens  and  fed 
cracked  corn. 

The  quarters  of  adult  birds  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  sprayed  and  reno- 
vated twice  annually.  Many  poultrymen 
find  It  advantageous  to  spray  their 
houses  bi-monthly,  thus  Insuring  greater 
cleanliness.  Any  of  the  coal  tar  products 
make  excellent  disinfectants.  They  can 
be  purchased  at  hardware  stores  In  con- 
venient packages.  Give  the  birds  clean, 
comfortable  quarters  and  good  results 
will  follow. 

As  a  good  preventive  of  colds  In  poul. 
try,  use  copper  sulphate  one  ounce  to  ten 
gallons  of  water  or  enough  potassium 
permanganate  to  turn  the  water  blue. 
Good  ventilation  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  are  essential  in  the  hen  house,  but 
one  should  guard  against  *  excessive 
drafts. 


6flmples  k 
Roofir^  Book 


AFTER  HARVEST 
BUGCY  BflRGfllNS 


Uf  "After  Harveat"  cot 
prteea  on  my  f  amooa  Split 
Hiekoeybaff8i«e  will  aur> 
prise  yoa.Bay  yoar  boggy 

IHfW  aod  ■•*•  $20  to  $40.  nir 


»(ic«a    poaillTalv 

^   raneabtor.  Think  of  UL 

aaa  bar  •  gaoaiiM,  wtwM-laaMMia 


■BtMt  ad- 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


,  f  yaara.  oa  90  Bay* 
Joat  dropapoataJ  aad 


^  rraa«MeT< 

^L   eat  oiy  Sia.  Ka«  Catalaa 
^    oirtoaCr>aaat3iy"AfUrHarTaat 
\^   eaw  rricaa.  E*aa  if  f  oa  doo't » 
^^  a  bucnufBtil  Mit  a»r«ae. 


a  bucvv  qntil  aait  i . 
■k   Wrltatodaj. 
N.CI 
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TkaSMaCarrlaetin^ 
Ca..  Sia«aa»T 
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ROTECTION  FOR  FARMER 


s 


Siek,  Accident  and  Deatli  BeneUt  i 

iMtf aacc  WllhMt  Afcals  Saves  2S%  m  CmI  I 


Whca  Tea  leal  »irecl  ky 

SAFFTY—SAVIRIC— SERVICE 

AH  acoldenta,  alrknena  and  dealti  eovered. 
Hound  Inuirance  i>rotectiun  at  luw  net  eosl. 
A  poHtal  1^111  bring  Aill  partlcalara. 

'Jm»t  writm  atating  agm  n*ar»»t  hirthdmyand 
aaty;  "mail  official  inturanc»  particulmwa 
at  p«r  advt,  in  Thm  Practical  Farmer.  " 

NATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSURANCE  CO.. 
Depl.  F.  10«^«  So.  FeaHh  St..  PkUadelphia. 

lm*»rwn*»*  >■  >•••  ^f  *^»  !*••<•  •'  P*aa«rl*aala 


SI 


Jif  a»»«al«^  «lik  8i 


•ylvaata 


SELP-(3IUNG    WINDMILL 

WHH     INCLOSCO     MOTOR  ._ 

K««pMt9  OUT  OUST  mn^  MAIN  •  lUwpWifJM^fil^ 

tPtASHOIUNC  

STBIIM         ^XXmjMJ^     CoftftaedynaaMf 

•CPLCMISHEO 
ONLVOWCCAYEAM 

DOUBIX    OEAR^    —   Cack   Carryia^    Half   MmaUoA 

Every    /••<»  a  daaaraMa   in  a  windmill  >•  Iftv 

AUTO-OILSD   ACRMOTOn 

Caaoline   Ejt9i«»e«  —  Pumpa  —  Tanlia 

VMiter  Supply  Ciooda  •■  Stael  frmmm 

WamAERMOTOR   CO.  2SOO    I2tn  St, 


We  hare  artire  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  prodme.     Wdat  lia\«>  >w'i  to  rblpT 
«IBB»  Ac  VRO..  SSI-as  N.  rroat  Mr*** 

PHILADELPHIA 


EABII  IVAlimk  within  SOmilM  of  Philadelphia. 
r/lKHI  ft /tialEJF  wiiir,rhaiir<>then>fbrequfty  la 
"  amall  citv  propertlea  rent'ne  for  $i24H  per  r 
Oko.  H.  Waltu.m.  aoei  £.  Huaguehaona  A\-e..  Pti 


/^t  •  1  1r  and  np.  Rnclni.  Lev* 
^nlCKS  hnrriaand  brollera,  motttf 
tmck  for  d#«d  onee  ao  fac 
a*  C\>lorado.  Tpxaii  and  Maine.  L#«t 
hatcb  Sept.  12.  Pamph  let  f rve. 
SaMOT  Kkoli.  Hatchbbt.  <*.  M  Lad. 
vaa.  Prop..  Box  17.  McAUaterville.  Pa. 


A  good  way  to  save  feed  bills  is  to 
cull  closely.  There  are  all  kinds  of  hens 
hi  the  average  flock,  good.  bad.  and  in- 
different. This  is  usually  true  at  this 
time  of  the  year  even  if  they  were— «s  Is 
rarely  the  case — a  good  even  bunch  of 
early  pullets  last  fall. 


YOUXL  FIND  OUR  WINTERi 
LAYING  WHITC  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Free  Catalof  (ruiHy  Facta)  boUi  Prafltable 

and  InteTMlng.    Stork.  Rcxa  and  Cblcks. 
Old  HIrfcfMT  LeatKMm  Yarda.  Boa  7.  AHaaaa.  Va 

QUALITY  CHICKS  i^Z.iOi. 

per  boBdred:  Bar.  Rock  and  Red.  fio.90  p*r  boMtetf. 
(^tafbrtioD  Rnaraat4^d.  tlmilar.  Dell  very  eaek  weak. 
B.  WL  MMBBavr  A  Vm^  RD.B..  Frencbtoeri.  H.  1. 

••▼arlvtiea.  Pooltry.  ptaeooa.  doaa.  ferret*, jatoea 
pica.  bar«  etc  .  fold*rfre».  Colored  d#errtpH**e^sa«e 
hook— lOc.     B«rs»y*a  Pot  raraa.  T9ltmm^/^tu 


for  aale.     W  Vi 


"^ 


Dty    OM    CMtkt    beaNby  batcbcd.  PWPlSLfr^ 
OM  Heoeoty  Halcbery.  DepC  F.  New  teialnlaSi,  O. 
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On  30  Days'  Trial 


Hi  Our 
Risk 


Then  if  pleased  you  can  keep  it  and  pay  only  a 
little  each  month  out  of  your  extra  cream  profits 
until  the  machine  is  paid  for.    In  this  way  the  sepa- 
rator itself  will  earn  its  own  cost — and  more  before 
you  pay.    You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.    If  you  do  not 
need  a  large  capacity  machine  you  can  obtain  a  smaller  one 
on  payments  as  low  as 

Only  92SS  a  lUoatih 

No  Interef^i  to  Pay— No  Extras  ' 

The  prices  we  quote  include  everything.   You  have  no  extras  to  pay— no 
interest.    You  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  nearly  half. 
We  give  30  days'  Mai  on  your  own  farm.    During  this  time  if  you 
don't  find  the  New  Butterfly  the  lightest  running,  easiest  clean- 
ing and  best  all  arojind  separator  on  the  market  (regardless  of  price), 
you  don't  need  to  keep  it.  Just  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  what  you  paid,  including  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

liseflf  Off  n/Kore   Than  100,000  Farms 

Over  100,000  New  Butterfly  Cream  Separators  are  now  in 
use.    No  doubt  some  of  them  right  in  your 
own  neighborhood.    We  have  been  adver- 
tising in   this   paper   for  years  — tiie    pub- 
lishers   know     us   and    know  we    do    just 
as  we  agree.    Read   these  letters  from  just 
a  few  of  thousands  of   satisfied  owners: 


SUminlng 

Devloe 

IMeof 

Ahiminuni 

Onoiiieee 

Easily 

Cleaned 


Swen  Ytan  Old— Runt  LIkt  Haw 

"The  Butterfly  Separator  we  purchased 
of  you  about  seven  years  ago  is  still  doing 
fine  work.  I  recently  took  it  apart  and 
cleaned  the  gears  with  coal  oil.  Now  it 
runs  like  a  new  machine  and  works  as  well 
as  ever."  H.  S.  Stonebraker, 

Kokomo,  Indiana. 

TweWe-Year-Old  Gftrl  Rune  It 

"We  would  not  do  without  our  Butterfly 
Separator  or  exchange  it  for  all  the  other 
machines  we  have  seen.  Our  little  girl,  12 
years  old.  runs  it  like  a  clock!" 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Rude.  Ashlaild.Wts. 


Made  S6I.39  More  from  Same  Cows 

"We  made  $78.61  worth  of  butter  before  we 

had  the  machine  and  in  the  same  length  of  time 

we  made  with  the  Butterfly  SeiMrator  $140.00 

worth  of  butter  from  the  same  nmnber  of  cows.'* 

Thos.  S.  Kermosky, 

Point  Aux  Pius.  Mich. 

Lighter  Running  and  Eaeler  to  Clean 

We  don't  see  how  we  got  along  without 
the  New  Butterfly  as  long  as  we  did.  It  runs 
lighter,  is  easier  washed  and  kept  clean  than  the 
higher  priced  machines  in  this  neighborhood. 

R.  E.  Morrison. 

OUie.  Mont. 


^  \LBAUGH-DOVER  CO., 


i 
i 


2248  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen: — Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
lail  me  your  fr—  Catalog  Folder  and  full  particulars 
igarding  your  special  easy  payment  offer  on  the  New 
utterfly  Cream  Separator. 

J 


nFlff  Out  Coupon 
and  MAIL  TODAY 


NEW  BITTTERFLY 
CREM  SEPARATORS 

are  the   only   ones   having 
the  patented  one-piece  alumi< 
num  skimming  device,  very  easy 
clean.      Light-running  vertical 
shafts,  frictionless  pivot,  ball-bearing 
)athed   in  oil;   low-down,    self-draining 
milk  tank;  closed  drip-proof  and  dust-proof 
Dottom.    Simplest  and   most   sanitary    ma- 
chine on  the  market     Send  for  Catalog  Pokier. 


(32) 


to 


I 


I  keep cows. 


Why  not  get  one  of  these 
big  labor-saving,  money- 
making   machines  while 
you  have  the  opportunity 

to  do  so  on  this  Uberal  self -earning  plan?  Let  us  send  you  our  big 
new  illustrated  Catalog  Folder  showing  all  the  machines  we  make 
and  quoting  lowest  factory  prices  and  easy  payment  terms.  We  will  also 
mail  you  a  book  of  letters  from  owners  telling  how  the  New  Butterfly  is  helping 
them  to  make  as  high  as  $100  a  year  extra  profit  from  their  cows.  Sending 
-  coupcm  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.    Write  today. 

!'»  !  ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

Factories:      2248  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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60  Cents  Per  Year 
o  Years  for  f  ^.00 


Helping  Nature  Help  Herself 


FOR  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  working  on  our 
present  farm  to  be  prepared  for  conditions  just 
as  they  exist  today.  When  we  went  on  to  the  farm 
in  1895  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  tenants  for  sev- 
enteen years  and  was  in  a  very  run-down  condition. 
In  fact,  things  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  only  possible  to  get  a  tenant  to 
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MowiitM  and  Plowing  UmJt  H«aoy  Growth*  RmMormd  tm  thm  Soil  tho  Doplmtod  Humma 


By  J.  STUART  GROUPE 

ated.  On  tiie  other  hand,  during  a  long  wet  perioil 
if  the  soil  does  not  retain  the  water  a  lot  of  plant 
food  is  washed  out.  With  a  lot  of  humus  in  the  soil 
this  watti*  is  held  with  air  around  it,  like  it  is  in  a 
wet  sponge,   and    is   available   for   the   plants   when 

they  most  need  it. 

Humus  also  darkens 
soil  so  that  it  will  absorb 
the  sun's  rays  better  and 
make  it  warmer  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  a  hard 
clay  soil.  Plowing  is  also 
made  easier,  as  the  soil  is 
looser.  There  is  also  less 
tendency  for  the  soil  to 
wash,  eliminating  the  ill 
effects  of  erosion.  If  we 
would  figure  from  50 
cents  to  |1  for  each  of 
these  reasons  it  can  readi* 
ly  be  seen  that  the  clover 
hay  would  have  a  value 
of  about  $25  a  ton.  Do 
you  see  now  why  we  let 
it  stay  In  the  field  when 
we  could  only  get  18  a 
ton  for  it  in  the  barn,  and 
it  would  have  cost  us  at 
least  |3  a  ton  to  mow  it? 
We  were  looking  all  the 


receive  an  application  every  twelre  to  sixteen  years. 

Having  our  soil  filled  with  organic  matter,  which  la 
one  of  the  essentials  in  successful  potato  culture,  and 
the  largo  aiuount  of  nitrogen  put  there  by  the  clover 
plants,  we  have  had  good  yields  of  potatoes.  When  wtb 
first  started  to  get  our  soil  in  this  condition  the  fer- 
tilizer agents  were  hunting  business  and  we  would 
have  had  no  trouble  to  buy  all  the  nitrogen  and  potash 
we  needed.  Now  with  a  shortage  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial and  cars  to  distribute  It,  we  linow  our  supply  la 
provided  for  and  will  bring  us  good  returns. 

For  our  potato  crop  wo  use  a  three-year  rotation 
of  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover.  Our  regular  rotation 
is  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover.  We  do  not  pasture 
our  crop  fields  because  we  feel  that  for  every  five 
cents  worth  of  milk  or  beef  which  we  make  from 
pasturing  good  farm  lands  we  lose  ten  cents  worth 
of  succeeding  farm  crops.  We  keep  our  cattle  in  a 
33-acre  pasture  of  waste  laud  supplemented  by  5  acres 
of  other  land  which  we  ime  to  put  the  manure  on  from 
the  time  growth  starts  in  the  spring  until  after  hay- 
ing is  done,  when  we  can  apply  the  manure  direct 
from  the  stable  to  the  hay  field. 

Possibly  some  of  the  old  readers  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  will  see  in  our  practices  some  of  the  teacti- 
ings  of  our  late  friend,  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry.  If  they  do, 
they  see  right,  because  it  was  ho  we  were  following 
all  the  time.  In  fact,  he  was  the  man  who  filled  \ia 
with  the  ambitioa  to  do  things  in  the  country.  What 
we  have  done  any  farmer  can  do  if  he  will  only  look 
beyond  the  present  crop  and  build  for  the  future. 
Dean  Vivian,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  has 
well  said  many  times  in  his  lectures,  "If  you  want  to 


stay  for  one  year.    The  yield  of  wheat  had  fallen  to     time  to  our  future  grain  crops,  little  thinking  that 

eight  and  ten  bushels  per  acre  from  fields  which  at     the  potash  situation  would  develop  as  It  has  and  find     make  the  old  farm  fatter,  stuff  it  with  organic  mat 


one  time  had  produced  forty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Our 
ambition  was  to  bring  these  same  fields  back  to  forty- 
bushel  yields  in  spite  of  all  that  our  neighbors  told 
us  about  "it  couldn't  be  done." 

Many  times  our  methods,  In  the  opinion  of  observ- 
ers, made  us  fit  subjects  for  the  Insane  asylum,  but 
we  kept  quietly  .working  and  have  lived  to  see  some 
of  our  early  critics  adopt  some  of  our  radical  ways. 
In  1913  we  passed  the  thirty-bushel  mark  when  we 
harvested  forty-five  acres  which  threshed  out  1395 
bushels,  or  thirty-one  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  figured  the  reason  that  the  fields  did  not  produce 
was  because  nearly  all  the  humus  had  been  farmed 
out  of  them,  so  adopted  the  policy  to  sell  no  straw, 
hay,  corn  stover  or  roughage.  In  our  barn  we  have 
two  mows  which  hold  just  enough  to  feed  our  horses 
and  cattle  for  a  year  and  when  they  are  full  our  hay 
harvest  Is  finished.  The  balance  of  the  clover  then  is 
mowed  and  left  as  a  mulch.  For  Instance,  In  1913 
we  left  In  the  field  enough  clover  to  make  68  tons  of 
hay  In  the  barn.  But  then,  why  shouldn't  we? 
Scientists  tell  us  that  a  ton  of  clover  hay  contains  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  which  at  this  time  can  be  figured 
at  26  cents  per  pound,  making  a  ton  of  hay  worth  $10 
for  nitrogen,  besides  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  it  which  Is  worth  |1.60  under  normal  conditions, 
or  a  total  of  $11.60  a  ton.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
this  Is  only  about  one-half  the  value  of  a  ton  of  clover 
returned  to  the  soil.  The  other  half  lies  in  its  worth 
as  humus.  Nature's  plan  Is  to  let  plants  rot  down  to 
return  organic  matter  and  In  so  doing  liberate  the 
dormant  plant  food  In  the  soil.  Then,  too,  one  ton  of 
humus  is  estimated  to  hold  two  tons  of  water.  During 
the  dry  spell  which  we  have  nearly  every  year  the 


us    so    well    prepared.      Pennsylvania    8o41s,    in    my 

opinion,  have  more  dormant  potash  in  them  than  can 

be  used  in  many  generations,  and  it  Is  humus  which 

will  release  it    With  our 

farm   filled  with  organic 

matter  we  have  no  potash 

problem.    We  have  raised 

87  Ms    bushels    of    shelled 

corn  per  acre  besides  310 

bushels    of    potatoes    an 

acre  without  buying  pot- 

ash    in    bags.      We   grow 

the   Medium   Red   clover 

by  sowing  six  quarts  per 

acre  on  top  of  the  wheat 

in  spring.  We  do  not  like 

the  Mammoth  clover,  as 

we  find  it  will   not  give 

as  good  a  second  crop  as 

the  Medium.    We  cut  our 

clover  a  little  liefore  it  is 

ripe,   so  as   to   stimulate 

the  second  growth,  which 

is  allowed  to  ripen  seed. 

As  It  Is  not  cut  until  fall, 

the  seed  shatters  out  and 

gives  us  a  good  stand  for 

the  following  year.     We 

are  located  in  a  limestone 

valley    here,    where    the 


ter."  This  is  what  Terry  taught  and  what  we  have 
tried  to  practice.  How  well  we  have  sui-ceeded  is  told 
not  only  by  our  Increased  crops,  but  the  satisfaction 


Mr.  Crompo  in  omm  of  hit  Whoat  FimUa  which  Moro  thmn  TriploJ  if  YioU  in  m  Fow  Yomrm 


stone  is  near  the  surface,  so  that  we  only  apply  lime  we  have  in  knowing  that  each  year  the  farm  is  wmt 

according  to  the  growth  of  the  clover.    Whenever  we  ting  better,  and  by  the  fact  that  others  come  to  OS 

see  sorrel  and  plantain  getting  a  sUrt  we  put  on  50  wanting  to  know  our  secrets,  which  are  nothing  mors 

bushels,  or  two  tons,  of  burned  lime  per  acre.    Some  than  the  applicaU«n  of  nature's  method*. 


ftiiU  valuT  of  asoU  rlchln  humus  is  fuUy  approci-    fields  we  have  co^rsd  every  eight  years,  others  only        Penntylvania, 
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On  30  Days'THal'%^' 

Then  if  pleased  you  can  keep  it  and  pay  only  a 
little  eacn  month  out  of  your  extra  cream  profits 
until  the  machine  is  paid  for.    In  this  way  the  sepa- 
rator itself  will  earn  its  own  cost — and  more  before 
you  pay.    You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.    If  you  do  not 
need  a  large  capacity  machine  you  can  obtain  a  smaller  one 
on  payments  as  low  as 

Only  $225  a  Month 

No  Interest  to  Pay— No  Extras  ' 

The  prices  we  quote  include  everything.   You  have  no  extras  to  pay— no 
interest.    You  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  nearly  half. 
We  give  30  days'  Mai  on  your  own  farm.    During  this  time  if  you 
don't  find  the  New  Butterfly  the  lightest  running,  easiest  clean- 
ing and  best  all  around  separator  on  the  market  (regardless  of  price), 
you  don't  need  to  keep  it.  Just  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  what  you  paid,  including  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

l/secf  on  n/lore   Than  100,000  Farms 

Over  100,000  New  Butterfly  Cream  Separators  are  now  in 
use.    No  doubt  some  of  them  right  in  your 
own  neighborhood.    We  have  been  adver- 
tising in   this   paper   for   years  — the    pub- 
lishers   know     us   and    know  we    do    just 
as  we  agree.    Read   these  letters  from  just 
a  few  of  thousands  of   satisfied  owners: 

Seven  Years  Old— Runs  Like  New  Made  $61.39  More  from  Same  Cows 


rHti  6uin»f'.Y> 


Skimming 

Device 

Made  of 

Aluminum 

OnoiileGe 

Easily 

Cleaned 


^ 
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The  Butterfly  Separator  we  purchased 
of  you  about  seven  years  ago  is  still  ooinK 
fine  work.  I  recently  took  it  apart  and 
cleaned  the  gears  with  coal  oil.  Now  it 
runs  like  a  new  machine  and  works  as  well 
as  ever."  H.  S.  Stonebraker, 

Kokomo.  Indiana. 

Twelve-Year-Old  £k\  Runs  It 

"We  would  not  do  without  our  Butterfly 
Separator  or  exchange  it  for  all  the  other 
machines  we  have  seen.  Our  little  girl,  12 
years  old,  runs  it  like  a  clock!" 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Rude.  Ashland,  Wis. 


We  made  $78.61  worth  of  butter  before  we 

had  the  machine  and  in  the  same  length  of  time 

we  made  with  the  Butterfly  Separator  $140.00 

worth  of  butter  from  the  same  number  of  cows." 

Thos.  S.  Kermosky, 

Point  Aux  Pius.  Mich. 

Lighter  Running  and  Easier  to  Clean 

We  don't  see  how  we  got  along  without 
the  Now  Butterfly  as  long  as  we  did.  It  runs 
lighter,  is  easier  washed  and  kept  clean  than  the 
higher  priced  machines  in  this  neightx)rhood. 

R.  £.  Morrison. 

Ollie.  Mont. 


^  \LBAUCH-DpVER  CO., 

g  !        2248  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 

S  Gentlemen: — Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
^  lail  me  your  fr««  Catalog  Folder  and  full  particulars 
B^   fgarding  your  special  easy  payment  offer  on  the  New 

S  ^tterfly  Cream  Separator. 

i  1 


I  keep cows. 


nFf ff  Out  Coupon 
and  MAIL  TODAY 


NEW  BUHERFLY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  the   only   ones   having 
the  patented  one-piece  alumi- 
num skimming  device,  very  easy 
to  clean.      Light-running  vertical 
shafts,  frictionless  pivot,  ball-bearings 
bathed   in  oil;    low-down,    self-draining 
milk  tank;  closed  drip-proof  and  dust-proof 
Simplest  and   most   sanitary    ma- 
chine on  the  market.     Send  for  Catalog  Polder. 
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Why  not  get  one  of  these 
big  labor-saving,  money- 
making   machines  while 
you  have  the  opportunity 

to  do  so  on  this  liberal  self-earning  plan?  Let  us  send  you  our  big 
new  illustrated  Catalog  Folder  showing  all  the  machines  we  make 
and  quoting  lowest  factory  prices  and  easy  payment  terms.  We  will  also 
mail  you  a  book  of  letters  from  owners  telling  how  the  New  Butterfly  is  helping 
them  to  make  as  high  as  $100  a  year  extra  profit  from  their  cows.  Sending 
coupon  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.    Write  today. 


I 

'  ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

I  State JIF.D R 


Factories:      2248  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Helping  Nature  Help  Herself 


F^OR  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  working  on  our 
present  farm  to  be  prepared  for  conditions  just 
as  they  exist  today.  When  we  went  on  to  the  farm 
in  1895  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  tenants  for  sev- 
enteen years  and  was  in  a  very  run-down  condition. 
In  fact,  things  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  only  possible  to  get  a  tenant  to 
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Mowing  and  Plowing  Undmr  Hoaoy  Growth*  RoMorod  to  thm  Soil  tho  Doplmtad  Humua 


By  J.  STUART  GROUPE 

atod.  On  tho  otlior  hand,  during  a  long  wet  poriod 
ii  the  soil  does  not  retain  the  water  a  lot  of  i)lant 
food  is  washed  out.  With  a  lot  of  humus  in  the  soil 
this  water  is  held  with  air  around  it,  like  it  is  in  a 
wet   sponge,   and    is   available    for    the    plants    when 

they  most  need  it. 

Humus  also  darkens 
soil  so  that  it  will  absorb 
the  sun's  rays  better  and 
make  it  warmer  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  a  hard 
clay  soil.  Plowing  is  also 
made  easier,  as  the  soil  is 
looser.  There  is  also  less 
tendency  for  the  soil  to 
wash,  eliminating  the  ill 
effects  of  erosion.  If  we 
would  figure  from  r)0 
rents  to  $1  for  each  of 
these  reasons  it  can  readi- 
ly be  seen  that  tlio  clover 
hay  would  have  a  valtio 
of  about  $23  a  ton.  Do 
you  see  now  why  we  let 
it  stay  in  the  field  when 
wo  could  only  get  $S  a 
ton  for  it  In  the  barn,  and 
It  would  have  cost  us  at 
least  $3  a  ton  to  mow  it? 
We  were  looking  all  the 


),>'-:'M' 
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stay  for  one  year.  The  yield  of  wheat  had  fallen  to 
eight  and  ten  bushels  per  acre  from  fields  which  at 
one  time  had  produced  forty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Our 
ambition  was  to  bring  these  same  fields  back  to  forty- 
bushel  yields  in  spite  of  all  that  our  neighbors  told 
us  about  "it  couldn't  be  done." 

Many  times  our  methods.  In  the  opinion  of  observ- 
ers, made  us  fit  subjects  for  the  insane  asylum,  but 
we  kept  quietly  .working  and  have  live^  to  see  some 
of  our  early  critics  adopt  some  of  our  radical  ways. 
In  1913  we  passed  the  thirty-bushel  mark  when  we 
harvested  forty-five  acres  which  threshed  out  1395 
bushels,  or  thirty-one  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  figured  the  reason  that  the  fields  did  not  produce 
was  because  nearly  all  the  humus  had  been  farmed 
out  of  them,  so  adopted  the  policy  to  sell  no  straw, 
hay,  corn  stover  or  roughage.  In  our  barn  we  have 
two  mows  which  hold  just  enough  to  feed  our  horses 
and  cattle  for  a  year  and  when  they  are  full  our  hay 
harvest  is  finished.  The  balance  of  the  clover  then  is 
mowed  and  left  as  a  mulch.  For  instance,  in  1913 
we  left  In  the  field  enough  clover  to  make  68  tons  of 
hay  in  the  barn.  But  then,  why  shouldn't  we? 
Scientists  tell  us  that  a  ton  of  clover  hay  contains  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  which  at  this  time  can  be  figured 
at  25  cents  per  pound,  making  a  ton  of  hay  worth  $10 
for  nitrogen,  besides  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  it  which  is  worth  $1.60  under  normal  conditions, 
or  a  totAl  of  $11.60  a  ton.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
this  is  only  about  one-half  the  value  of  a  ton  of  clover 
returned  to  the  soil.  The  other  half  lies  in  its  worth 
as  humus.  Nature's  plan  is  to  let  plants  rot  down  to 
return  organic  matter  and  in  so  doing  liberate  the 
dormant  plant  food  in  the  soil.    Then,  too,  one  ton  of 


time  to  our  future  grain  crops,  little  thinking  that 
the  potash  situation  would  develop  as  It  has  and  find 
us  so  well  prepared.  Pennsylvania  soils,  in  my 
opinion,  have  more  dormant  potash  in  them  than  can 
be  used  in  many  generations,  and  it  Is  humus  which 
will  release  it  With  our 
farm  filled  with  organic 
matter  we  have  no  potash 
problem.  We  have  raised 
87'..  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  l)osides  310 
bushels  of  i>otatoes  an 
acre  without  buying  pot- 
ash in  bags.  We  grow 
the  Medium  Red  clover 
by  sowing  six  quarts  i)er 
acre  on  top  of  the  wheat 
in  spring.  We  do  not  liko 
the  Mammoth  clover,  as 
we  find  it  will  not  give 
as  good  a  second  crop  as 
the  Medium.  We  cut  our 
clover  a  little  before  it  is 
ripe,  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  8e<ond  growth,  which 
is  allowed  to  ripen  seed. 
As  it  is  not  cut  until  fall, 
the  seed  shatters  out  and 
gives  us  a  good  stand  for 
the  following  year.  We 
are  located  in  a  limestone 
valley    here,     where    the 


receive  an  api)lication  every  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 

Having  our  soil  lillcd  with  organic  matter,  which  \a 
one  of  the  essentials  in  successful  potato  culture,  and 
the  lar«e  amount  of  nitroi^en  put  there  by  the  clover 
plants,  we  have  had  good  yields  of  potatoes.  When  we 
first  started  to  get  our  soil  in  this  n)ndition  the  fer- 
tilizer agents  were  hunting  business  and  we  would 
have  had  no  troublo  to  buy  all  tli»>  nitrogen  and  potash 
we  netHi«Hl.  Now  with  a  shortage  of  fertilizing  ma- 
trrial  and  cars  to  distribute  it,  we  know  our  supply  is 
providetl  for  and  will  bring  \\a  sood  returns. 

For  otir  potato  crop  wo  use  a  three  year  rotation 
of  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover.  Our  regular  rotation 
is  corn,  oiits.  wheat  and  clover.  We  do  not  pasture 
our  crop  fields  bee uuse  we  ftvl  that  for  every  five 
(onts  worth  of  milk  or  beef  which  we  make  from 
pasturing  pood  farm  lands  wo  lose  ten  cents  worth 
of  succeeding  farm  crops.  Wo  keep  our  cattle  in  a 
3."»-acre  pasture  of  waste  land  supplemented  by  .'i  acres 
of  other  land  which  wo  uso  to  put  the  manure  on  from 
the  time  growth  .start.s  in  the  spring  until  after  hay- 
ing is  done,  win  a  wo  can  apply  the  manure  direct 
from  the  stable  to  the  hay  field. 

Possibly  Bomo  of  the  old  readers  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  will  see  in  our  practices  some  of  the  teacli- 
ings  of  our  lato  friend,  Mr.  T.  B.  Tt-rry.  If  th.»y  do, 
they  see  right,  l)ecause  it  was  he  we  were  following 
all  tho  time.  In  fact,  he  w;is  the  man  who  tilled  us 
with  the  ambition  to  do  things  in  the  «  ountry.  What 
we  have  done  any  farmer  can  do  if  he  will  only  look 
beyond  the  present  crop  and  build  for  the  future. 
Dean  Vivian,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  has 
well  s;ild  many  times  in  his  lectures,  "If  you  want  to 
make  the  old  farm  fatter,  stuff  it  with  organic  mat- 
ter." This  is  what  Terry  tati«ht  and  what  we  have 
tried  to  practice.  How  well  we  have  succeeded  is  told 
not  only  by  our  increased  crops,  but  the  satisfaction 


Mr.  Crompo  in  on*  of  hiB  Whoat  FitlJt  which  Mart  than  Tripled  ita  Yiald  in  a  Fow  Yomta 


Stone  Is  near  the  surface,  so  that  we  only  apply  lime  we  have  in  knowing  that  each  year  the  farm  is  getr 

according  to  the  growth  of  the  clover.     Whenever  we  ting  better,  and  by  the  fact  that  others  come  to  \a 

humus  is  estimated  to  hold  Two  ton^i  wa"ter.""During     see  sorrel  and  plantain  getting  a  start  we  put  on  50  wanting  to  know  our  secrets.  «hich  are  nothing  more 

the  dry  spell  which  we  have  nearly  every  year  the     bushels,  or  two  tons,  of  burned  lime  per  acre.     Some  than  the  appllcatitto  of  natures  metiMHld. 

great  value  of  a  soli  rich  In  humus  la  fully  appreci-    fields  we  have  covered  every  eight  yeare,  others  only  Penmylvania. 
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Packing  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  for  Market 

C.  C.  HULSART 

TWENTY-FIVE  yeiirs  ago  but  very  little  grading 
and  pat'king  in  an  attractive  manner  was  prac- 
ticed. The  writer  has  seen  strawberries  that  today 
would  not  sell  for  the  cost  of  gathering  and  market- 
ing, picked  and  sent  to  market.  This  method  had  al- 
ways been  in  practice.  It  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  generations,  hence  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  correct  way,  and  is  fftill  practiced  by 
many  who  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
and  the  evolution  of  business.  The  day  is  gone  when 
ungraded  and  unattractively  packed  fruit  and  vege- 
tables will  sell  for  anywhere  like  top  market  quota- 
tions, and  it  is  right  that  they  should  not.  Why 
should  a  grower  who  produces  good  fruit,  and  clean 
fruit,  and  then  puts  it  up  honestly  and  attractively, 
not  be  paid  more  for  it  than  the  man  who  offers  a 
conglomerate  mass,  the  half  of  which  would  not  make 
good  hog  feed?  In  many  sections  there  may  be  a  mar- 
ket for  this  inferior  produce,  but  keep  it  separated 
from  the  good. 

The  writer  has  an  intimate  friend  who  specializes 
on  lettuce  and  cucumbers  under  glass.  This  man's 
first  quality  lettuce  is  packed  attractively  in  barrels, 
the  top  covered  with  lace  paper.  The  contents  of  each 
barrel  are  the  same  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  sold 
under  a  brand  name.  I  have  seen  It 
packed  repeatedly,  and  buyers  tell  me 
that  much  of  it  is  sold  without  being 
seen,  the  brand  is  so  well  known  and 
the  goods  so  well  and  attractively 
packed.  This  man's  inferior  grades 
are  not  sold  under  his  own  name  nor 
in  the  same  market.  He  is  thus  care- 
ful of  his  brand  and  reputation. 

A  few  years  back  the  writer  had  a 
crop  of  fairly  nice  peaches.  This  fruit 
was  selling  in  the  customary  16-quart 
peach  basket  for  50  to  75  cents  per  bas- 
ket. This  leaves  but  little  net  profit 
when  freight,  cartage  and  all  market 
expenses  have  been  deducted.  I  was 
Induced  to  try  the  Georgia  carrier.  I 
did  so,  and  lo  and  behold,  the  first  ship- 
ment I  received  $1.50  per  carrier,  with 
an  increase  in  price  as  we  learned  to 
pack  more  attractively,  until  I  reached 
$1.90  per  carrier.  It  takes  one  and  onO" 
half  peach  basketfuls  to  fill  a  carrier. 
Now,  it  does  not  require  much  of  an  ex- 
pert at  figures  to  prove  that  I  was  near- 
ly doubling  the  price  by  reason  of  the 
better  and  more  attractive  packing. 

Celery  that  has  been  nicely  grown 
and  blanched  will  sell  better  and  faster 
if  tied  with  red  tape.  The  red  tape  har- 
monizes with  the  green  tops  and  giree 
the  bunch  a  better  appearance. 

Asparagus  growers  who  grow  green  grass  of  good 
size  find  it  advisable  to  tie  with  tape  because  of  the 
better  appearance  of  the  bunch.  Many  more  illustra- 
tions could  be  given  to  strengthen  this  argument,  but 
all  any  one  needs  to  do  is  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  box  apple  growth  and  prices  received  for  the 
fruit.  When  a  box  of  fancy  apples  will  sell  for  as 
much  as  a  barrel  did  when  packed  indiscriminately 
in  barrels  there  must  be  something  In  the  way  the 
fruit  Is  selected  and  packed.  Don't  let  any  one  think 
it  is  because  of  scarcity  of  fruit,  because  there  is 
more  fruit  per  capita  now  than  there  was  when 
packed  the  old  way. 

This  whole  subject  resolves  Itself  down  to  this.  The 
American  buying  public  are  buying  with  their  "eyes." 
In  other  words,  the  seller  must  captivate  through  the 
eye  in  order  to  sell.  No  matter  how  good  an  article 
may  be  In  quality  or  flavor,  a  poorer  one  more  at- 
tractively packed  will  catch  the  eye  and  sell  for  more 
money.  Let  any  one  polish  up  some  nice,  well  colored 
Ben  Davis  apples  and  pack  them  nicely  In  a  box. 
Now  take  a  box  of  Grimes  Golden  without  polish  or 
pack  and  display  both  side  by  side  for  sale  and  see 
which  one  sells  first  and  for  most  money.    The  Grimes 


Increasing  the  Wheat  Yield 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

LARGE  yields  of  wheat  are  dependent  on  many  fac- 
tors. The  most  important  of  these  are  kind  of 
soil,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  seedbed  preparation, 
the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizers,  the  time, 
rate  and  method  of  seeding,  the  variety  of  wheat  and 
the  quality  of  seed.  These  factors  are  so  related  that 
their  importance  must  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
grower  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  For  example, 
wheat  may  be  sown  later  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  seed- 
ing on  a  rich,  well  prepared  soil  than  on  poor  land 
carelessly  fitted.  Likewise,  the  proper  rotation  of 
crops  may  lessen  the  expense  of  soil  preparation.  This 
indicates  that  a  well  defined  system  of  crop  rotation 
is  necessary  if  wheat  is  to  be  produced  economically. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  clay  loam  Is  the 
best  type  of  soil  for  wheat.  Stiff  clay  soils  will  also 
produce  well  if  properly  drained.  Otherwise  the 
wheat  plants  may  be  heaved  out  badly  by  the  winter 
frosts.  On  the  other  hand,  very  sandy  land  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  fair  yield  of  wheat  if  sufficient 
organic  matter  in  the  form  of  green  manure  or  stable 
manure  is  incorporated  in  the  soil.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  growing  wheat  on  sandy  soil  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture.  However,  sandy 
soil  with  a  good  clay  subsoil  and  on  which  cowpeas 
or  soy  beans  have  been  grown  as  a  catch  crop  and 
turned  under  will  often  produce  excellent  yields  of 


creases  the  grass  and  clover  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  very  little  organic  material  to  turn  under  for 
corn.    Then  the  crop  of  corn  and  two  crops  of  wheat 
use  up  very  much  of  the  organic  matter  which  was 
provided.     A  better  rotation  is  one  of  three  years 
namely,  corn,  wheat  and  Red  clover.     In  most  of  the 
wheat  growing  sections  of  the   East  it  will   pay  to 
either  shorten  the  rotation  in  which  Red  clover  plays 
a  part  or  Introduce  some  other  legume  as  a  catch  crop 
into  the  rotation  so  as  to  provide  vegetable  matter. 
Wheat  more  than  any  other  field  crop,  requires  care- 
ful  soil  preparation.     This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  wheat  plant  is  a  delicate  surface  feeder  in  its 
early  stages  of  growth  and  must  have  the  soil  in  a 
condition  of  fineness  so  as  to  permit  a  supply  of  mois- 
ture near  the  surface.    Hence  the  necessity  for  plow- 
ing wheat  land  early  eo  as  to  conserve  what  moisture 
there  may  be  in  the  soil  and  to  hold  what  may  be 
added  by  rains.     The  earlier  the  land  can  be  plowed 
for  wheat  the  better.     This  will  allow  time  for  fre- 
quent harrowings  which  will  firm  the  seedbed  and 
produce  a  fine  mulch  on  top.     Poorly  fitted  seedbeds 
are  responsible  for  many  of  the  low  yields  of  wheat. 
Where  wheat  follows  corn,  potatoes  or  other  hoed  crops 
the  land  should  be  thoroughly  disked  as  early  as  pos- 
sible  after  the  preceding  crop  Is  removed,  and  har- 
rowed at  intervals,  particularly  after  each  rain,  until 
seeding  time.    In  some  sections  the  practice  of  follow- 
ing corn  with  wheat  Is  accompanied  by  some  risk  for 
the  reason  that  the  corn  cannot  be  removed  early 
enough   to   seed   at   the   proper  time. 
Farther   delay   is   also   caused    by  at- 
tempting to  plow  the  land  after  the 
com  is  taken  off.     If  the  land  is  fairly 
free  from  weeds  disking  will   accom- 
plish as  good  results  as  plowing  and 
considerable  labor   is  saved.       If  the 
com  stubble  is  plowed,  as  it  often  is, 
and  then  carelessly  harrowed  and  wheat 
sown,  the  chances  are  that  the  plants 
will  not  get  sufllcient  moisture  to  be- 
come  sufllclently    well    established    to 
pass  the  winter  in  good  condition.  Late 
seeding    due    to    following    corn    with 
wheat  very  often  results  in  low  yields. 
Where  late  seeding  seems  unavoidable, 
due  to  removing  the  corn  crop,  it  will 
sometimes  pay  to  sow  the  wheat  in  the 
corn  before  the  crop  is  cut.     This  may 
be    done   by    the   use   of    a   one-horse 
wheat  drill.    These  drills  are  in  use  in 
many  portions  of  the  country  and  aro 
provided  with  a  grass  seeding  and  fer. 
tilizer  attachments.       Where  the  land 
has    been   kept   free  from    weeds   this 
method  of  seeding  is  very  satisfactory, 
providing   a   drag,    such   as   a   mower 
wheel,   is   run   through   the    corn   just 
ahead  of  the  drill  in  order  to  level  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  next  Important  factor  In  wheat 

production  is  plant  food.    Wheat  more 

The  writer  has  seen  a  30-bushel  crop  of  wheat     than  any  other  field  crop  responds  to  a  liberal  appli- 
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wheat 


grown  on  light,  sandy  land,  after  a  crop  of  cowpeas, 
which  would  not  ordinarily  produce  more  than  10  or 
12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  On  both  very  stiff  clay 
soils  and  on  light  sandy  soils  the  problem  In  wheat 
growing  is  to  get  enough  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
to  change  the  physical  condition.  Where  a  catch  crop 
of  peas  Is  plowed  under  It  Is  well  to  lime  immediately 
before  seeding  the  wheat,  especially  if  It  Is  desired  to 
get  a  stand  of  clover.  Often  an  excessive  amount  of 
organic  matter  produces  so  much  acid  in  the  soil  as 
to  interfere  with  the  growing  clover. 

The  fact  that  considerable  organic  matter  improves 
the  condition  of  the  soil  is  one  reason  for  a  definite 
system  of  crop  rotation  for  wheat.  Another  reason 
is  that  this  vegetable  matter  furnishes  a  large  part 


cation  of  plant  food.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
'soil  be  In  a  condition  to  furnish  the  necessary  ele- 
ments; or  they  must  be  supplied  by  the  grower  to  meet 
any  deficiency.  It  is  well  for  the  grower  to  under* 
staad  the  function  of  each  of  the  three  compounds 
which  are  included  in  ordinary  fertilizers  for  wheat 
Nitrogen  gives  a  rapid  top  growth,  Indicated  by  the 
dark  green  color  of  the  plant,  while  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  function  Is  the  formation  of  the  straw 
and  grain.  Most  soils  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country 
are  decidedly  deficient  In  phosphoric  acid.  Wheat 
uses  up  a  considerable  supply  of  this  element  In  the 
production  of  a  crop.  For  this  reason  practically  all 
the  soils  to  be  sown  to  wheat  should  receive  an  appli- 
cation of  phosphorus  in  some  form.    Even  where  land 


of  the  nitrogen  which  the  wheat  crop  may  be  able  to     has  been  well  manured  during  the  crop  rotation  it 


get.  The  question  of  crop  rotation  is  a  local  one.  In 
general,  wheat  should  follow  corn,  potatoes  or  other 
hoed  crops,  if  the  soil  In  the  fields  where  such  crops 
have  been  grown  is  already  firm  and  affords  a  compact 
seedbed.  Thus  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  will  lessen 
the  expense  of  soil  preparation.  If  the  land  is  very 
rich,   wheat   may   follow   wheat   or   oats.     However, 


will  pay  to  use  250  to  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  Manure 
alone  is  not  a  well  balanced  fertilizer,  as  it  is  too 
low  in  phosphoric  acid.  No  nitrogen  need  be  used  in 
a  wheat  fertilizer  where  the  stable  manure  is  applied 
regularly  to  other  crops  or  where  several  legumes  are 
included  In  the  rotation.     Experiments  at  the  Dela- 


1"  one  of  the  best  fiavored  apples  we  have,  while  the     this  is  not  good  soil  management,  as  the  process  will     ware  Station  have  shown  that  It  is  not  necessary  to 


"Ben"  Is — well  make  your  own  comparison.  result  In  soil  deterioration  in  a  few  years.     In  some 

The  writer  has  Just  lost  money  on  a  crop  of  aspara-  sections  of  the  country  the  practice  is  to  follow  the 

gus  because  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  find  any  corn  with  wheat  for  two  seasons,  then  hay  one  year 

one  that  would  or  could  bunch  it  as  attractively  as  I  and  pasture  the  fifth  year.     This  method  results  in 

would  liked  to  have  had  it  done  because  I  know  It  reducing  the  store  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  rather 

pays.  JVetc  Jersey.  rapidly,  inasmuch  that  the  year  of  pasture  often  de- 


use  nitrogen  in  any  form  where  a  rotation  containing 
two  or  three  legumes  in  four  years  is  followed.  The 
grower,  howerer,  particularly  this  year,  should  care- 
fully study  the  condition  of  his  soil,  as  the  price  of 
wheat  will  warrant  the  use  of  high-grade  fertiUseri 
(CMcl«i4«d  •■  p«c«  2M) 
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The  Housewife's  Part 

HAVE  you  women  of  America  thought  of  the  part 
which  that  old  Number  8  cook  stove  will  have 
to  take  in  this  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy?  Upon  you  rests  the  reBponsiblllty  of 
stretching  as  far  as  possible  the  food  which  will  be 
ptoduced  this  year.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  one 
is  to  skimp  or  starve  her  own  family;  it  only  means 
a  little  thought  should  be  given  to  our  allies  and 
soldiers  overseas.  The  more  we  can  save  of  the  thin^ 
that  can  be  shipped,  and  use  perishables  in  their 
place,  the  better  are  our  chances  of  success.  Mr. 
Gerard,  our  recent  ambassador  to  Germany,  in  his 
book  now  being  published  in  a  Philadelphia  news- 
Paj)cr.  telling  the  story  of  his  four  years  stay  In  Ger- 
niany,  says  that  there  is  more  danger  of  starvation 
of  oiir  allies  than  the  central  empires.  "Every  avail- 
able inch  of  ground  in  Germany  is  cultivated."  he 
tells  us,  "by  the  old  men,  boys  and  women,  and  the 
arable  lands  of  northern  France  and  Rumania  are  be- 
ing cultivated  by  the  German  army  with  an  efficiency 
never  before  known  in  these  countries."  The  German 
abhorrence  of  waste  and  the  thrift  with  which  all 
household  operations  are  conducted  are  too  well  known 
for  us  to  think  that  all  the  food  produced  is  not  put 
to  the  best  use.  Wheat  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  times,  and  anything  done  to  save  it  is  an  act  of 
Patriotism.  In  the  Women's  Exchange  in  this  issue  a 
number  of  our  contributors  tell  how  they  are  supple- 
ni<  nting  It  for  the  family  baking.  Experts  from  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington  have  baked  forty 
different  kinds  of  bread,  using  many  substitutes  for 
^^heat  flour,  prominent  among  them  being  corn  meal, 
huckwheat,  oats,  rye,  banana  flour,  rice,  Kaffir  corn, 
cotton  seed  meal,  peanuts  and  chestnuts.  AH  of  us 
can  testify  having  at  one  time  or  another  eaten  other 
than  common  white  wheat  bread,  and  more  often  than 
not  we  liked  and  enjoyed  it.  Now  Is  the  time  we 
^nght  to  put  aside  our  flnicky  ideas  and  bake  and  eat 
the  bread  which  seems  to  best  meet  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  Billion  Bushels  of  Wlieat  Next  Year 

• 

'T*HE  Federal  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  David  F. 
*•  Houston,  has  just  announced  what  he  calls  "the 
immediate  war  agricultural  program  for  the  nation." 
He  favors  planting  this  fall  47,337.000  acres  of  wheat 
^nd  5,131,000  acres  of  rye  as  a  safeguard  to  prevent  a 
stTlous  shortage  of  foodstuffs  next  summer  In  case 
^he  growing  corn,  now  behind  the  season,  should  be 
damaged  by  early  frosU. 

The  billion  bushel  yield  Is  estimated  on  the  basis 
(>f  having  a  spring  wheat  acreage  equal  to  that  of 


1917  and  a  yield  up  to  the  ten-year  average  added  to 
a  ten-year  winter  wheat  yield  of  15.6  bushels  per  acre. 
A  yield  of  one  and  ono-quarter  billion  bushels  would 
be  possible  if  we  had  a  repetition  of  the  favorable 
conditions  which  made  the  bumper  crop  in  the  fall  of 
1914  and  spring  of  1915.  Should  severely  unfavorable 
conditions  affect  the  winter  crop  an  increase  of  only 
10  per  cent,  in  the  spring  acreage,  with  favorable 
growing  weather,  would  add  another  30.000,000 
bushels. 

The  Southern  States  are  asked  for  the  largest  per- 
centage of  increases,  although  the  actual  acreage  is 
small.  Kansas,  which  sowed  one-flfth  of  the  total  win- 
ter wheat  acreage  of  the  country  in  1916,  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  one-seventh  of  the  total  increase. 
Ohio,  which  has  set  its  goal  high  this  year,  is  plan- 
ning for  a  million  and  one-tenth  acres  over  last  year's 
sowings.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  asked  for  16 
to  20  per  cent,  increases;  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  are  down  for  11  to  15  per  cent,  increase, 
while  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  in  the  6  to  10  per 
cent,  increase  class. 

The  Secretary  tells  us  that  these  recommendations 
have  been  made  only  after  all  the  factors  have  been 
carefully  studied  not  alone  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, but  by  the  state  agricultural  officials  and 
state  councils  of  defense. 

The  shortage  in  the  fertilizer  supply  has  been  con- 
sidered and  also  the  fact  that  there  is  no  general 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  seed  or  farm  machinery  for 
planting  the  crop.  Ample  transportation  facilities 
and  a  fair  established  price  for  wheat  are  assumed  as 
fixed  and  satisfactory.  Should  any  of  these  factors  not 
turn  out  as  planned,  however,  the  Secretary  admits 
that  no  person  can  tell  what  serious  effects  it  may 
have  on  the  total  crop. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  cry  for  greater  produc- 
tion is  coming  from  Washington,  newspapers  tell  us 
that  Congress  continues  debate  on  the  food  control 
bill.  What  they  must  think  of  farmers  as  a  class  we 
cannot  tell,  but  surely  they  cannot  say  we  are  unpatri- 
otic. The  crop  reports  which  show  increased  produc- 
tion on  all  sides  ought  to  make  some  Congressmen 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  the  little  encouragement — 
in  fact  sometimes  opposition — which  they  have  given 
to  making  it  worth  while  to  increase  production. 

"Rescue  the  Perishing" 

THE  war  gardens  are  yielding  their  harvest.  Sub- 
urban towns  and  small  cities  are  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  perishables.  Authorities  at  Washington, 
through  all  their  agencies,  are  advocating  the  saving 
In  some  form  of  the  surplus  of  this  unusual 
amount  of  human  food.  Canning  and  drying 
demonstrations  are  universal  and  thousands  of 
pantry  shelves  are  sagging  under  a  weight 
they  have  never  before  been  called  upon  to 
carry.  Prices  of  farm  grown  perishables  have  fallen 
In  consequence,  in  some  cases  no  market  can  l>e 
found  for  products  which  at  other  times  are  In  good 
demand.  "Can  all  you  can"  has  been  the  slogan  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  some  months,  and 
now  they  have  added  to  it  the  timely  advice,  "eat  all 
you  can't  can." 

One  of  the  lasting  benefits  growing  out  of  the.se  con- 
ditions has  been  the  popularizing  of  farmers'  curb  and 
public  markets  in  cities  and  towns  whl«h  have  here- 
tofore depended  largely  on  middlemen  for  their  sup- 
ply of  perishables.  Carrying  a  market  l>a.sket  has 
again  come  to  be  looked  upon  with  favor  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  after  present  conditions  have  passed. 

The  average  American  diet  embraces  only  about  14 
per  cent,  of  vegetables,  and  authorities  tell  us  that  a 
50  per  cent,  vegetable  diet  would  greatly  l>etter  the 
health  of  our  people.  A  hungry  man  can  eat  a  pound 
of  meat  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  be  satisfied,  all 
depending  on  what  he  has  for  the  side  dishes.  This 
year  our  city  cousins  are  finding  plenty  to  fill  the  side 
dishes. 

Only  a  few  years  agro  we  heard  talk  of  a  plan  for  a 
national  advertising  campaign  by  the  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers Association  of  America  to  educate  the  consumers 
to  eat  more  vegetables.  We  venture  that  better  re- 
sults are  now  being  obtained  than  if  every  daily  In  the 
country  carried  a  page  advertisement  for  a  week. 
Thousands  are  eating  the  results  of  their  own  labor, 
thousands  are  eating  more  because  of  their  labor,  and 
other  thousands  are  eating  abundantly  because  vege- 
tables are  unusually  cheap  and  meats  unusually  high. 
The  regular  producers  of  vegetables  can  well  say, 
after  the  American  consumer  has  learned  the  true 
value  of  perishables,  "It  U  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
^nobody  good." 


Uncle  Sam  Wants  Horses  and  Mules 

THE  Quartermaster-General  of  the  army  a  few  days 
ago  announced  that  horses  and  mules  needed  for 
war  purposes  would  be  purchased  on  the  open  market. 
This  makes  an  opportunity  for  any  responsible  dealer, 
breeder  or  farmer  who  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  any 
of  the  various  kinds  needed.  Full  particulars  regard- 
ing the  specifications  of  animals,  method  of  inspec- 
tion, etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the 
Quartermaster-General  at  Washington,  or  the  purchas- 
ing officer  at  any  one  of  the  four  remount  zone  head- 
quarters. For  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  remount 
station  Is  lo<ated  at  Front  Royal,  Virginia. 

Our  readers  should  guard  themselves  against  un- 
scrupulous dealers  who  may  represent  themselves  as 
government  agents,  as  did  one  who  recently  scoured 
part  of  Pennsylvania  trying  to  buy  horses  below  their 
value.  We  understand  that  the  War  Department  is 
paying  $170  to  $179  for  suitable  cavalry  mounts;  $186 
to  $194  for  light  artillery  horses,  and  $213  to  $225  for 
heavy  or  siege  artillery  horses. 

In  equipping  our  first  army  of  a  million  men  it  has 
been  stated  that  approximately  325.000  horses  and 
100.000  mules  will  be  required.  When  it  Is  consid- 
ered that  the  army  has  at  present  only  about  70,000 
head  of  horses  and  mules  it  will  be  seen  that  355,000 
extra  ones  will  have  to  be  purchased  within  the  next 
few  months.  Already  exi>erienced  horsemen  have 
started  to  the  West  to  buy  suitable  mounts,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  enlist  some  of  our  good 
Eastern  horses  and  still  more  opportunities  for  tho 
far-seeing  breeders  who  will  look  ahead  and  raise  tho 
draft  horses  which  will  be  needed  for  the  worlds 
work  after  poece  has  l>een  deiiared. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Housewives  who  sent  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  808. 
"How  to  Select  Foods.  What  the  Body  Needs,"  will 
be  Interested  in  having  the  second  of  this  series,  cov- 
ering the  subject  of  cereal  foods.  It  Is  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  817,  and  comprises  22  pages,  which  tell  how 
foods  rich  In  starch  may  l>€  combined  with  others  to 
form  an  adequate,  attractive  and  at  the  same  time 
economical  diet. 

Because  of  iwth  profitable  prices  and  patriotic 
motives,  all  of  us  are  interested  in  maximum  yields 
of  the  cereal  crops.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  835,  enti- 
tled, "How  to  Detect  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Save 
the  Grain  Crops."  will  tell  you  how  to  fight  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  chinch  bug.  army  worm,  corn  root  aphis  and 
wireworma.  It  contains  24  pages  and  is  fully  illus- 
trated. 

Sweet  clover  recently  has  been  receiving  considera- 
ble notice  as  a  legume  crop  for  use  on  our  Eastern 
farms.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  797.  Just  received  from 
Washington,  is  entitled.  "Sweet  Clover:  Growing  the 
Crop."  It  contain?  34  pages  and  is  a  concise  treatise 
of  the  subject  which  every  one  who  Intends  to  try 
this  crop  should  have. 

Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  820.  "Sweet  Clover  Utiliza- 
tion." and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  836.  "Sweet  Clover 
Harvesting  and  Threshing  the  Seed  Crop."  complete 
the  series  of  over  100  pages  regarding  this  valuable 
clover,  and  tell  practically  everything  about  It. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  840,  entitled  "Farm  Sheep 
Raising  for  Beginners."  contains  in  24  pages  the  gist 
of  this  timely  subject. 

Any  or  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  can  be  had  free  by 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
for  them. 

Two  bulletins  of  Interest  to  owners  of  greenhouse* 
have  recently  been  received  from  Maryland.  No.  205. 
entitled  "Fumigation  of  Greenhouses,"  and  No.  206, 
called  "The  Hothouse  Mflliped,"  were  both  written 
by  E.  N.  Cory,  and  are  the  result  of  Investigational 
work  conducted  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Horticulturists  will  be  Interested  In 
Maryland  Bulletin  No.  207.  treating  on  "Plum  Grow- 
Ing  In  Maryland."  and  written  by  F.  S.  Holmes.  Any 
or  all  three  of  these  will  be  sent  free  by  sending  a  re- 
quest to  the  Experiment  Station  at  College  Park.  Md. 

Spraying  calenders  for  the  common  fruits  have  been 
l.ssued  recently  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
In  the  form  of  circulars,  as  follows:  No.  75,  for  apples 
and  quinces:  No.  76.  for  pears;  No.  77,  for  sweet 
cherry:  No.  78.  for  plum:  No.  79.  for  peach.  Direc- 
tions are  given  as  to  the  time  to  spray,  the  material  to 
use  and  the  method  of  applbation.  Copies  of  these 
circulars  will  l>e  mailed  free  to  persons  addressing  re- 
quests to  the  Experiment  SUtiuu,  New  iiruiu^wick. 
New  Jersey. 
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Cutting  Tobacco 

D.   V.   DAVI8. 

Forty-nine  years  ago  I  began  growing 
tobacco.  A  few  years  later  I  decided 
that  there  were  certain  days  better  than 
others  on  which  to  cut  tobacco  for  it  to 
cure  up  nicely  and  have  a  rich,  "waxy" 
and  heavy  body.  To  find  out  the  way 
to  tell  these  dates,  and  to  tell  them 
ahead,  has  been  a  hard  job,  but  I  was 
finally  successful.  To  explain,  let  me 
say  that  tobacco  has  an  oily  substance, 
which  is  its  natural  possession.  It  also 
has  a  sap  (water)  like  other  vegetation. 
When  the  sap  rises  It  runs  the  oil  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  on  the 
principle  that  oil  and  water  won't  mix, 
and  the  oil  being  the  lighter,  is  pushed 
out  by  the  sap.  Tobacco  cut  in  this 
state  will  be  light  and  "chaffy."  You  see 
there  Is  nothing  but  sap  in  the  tobacco, 
and  when  cured  this  sap  is  gone.  It 
evaporates  and  leaves  the  tobacco  light 
and  worthless.  But  to  cut  tobacco  when 
the  sap  is  down  and  the  oil  has  full  sway, 
you  can  cure  it  up  nicely  and  with  a 
heavyy  body;  it  will  be  rich  and  "waxy." 
This  happens  because  the  tobacco  is  full 
of  oil  Instead  of  sap,  and  the  oil  can't 
evaporate,  but  remains  In  the  tobacco  to 
make  It  rich  and  heavy.  For  instance, 
you  have  experienced  cutting  one  week 
and  having  excellent  luck,  and  then  cut 
a  few  days  later,  probably  oft  the  same 
piece  of  ground,  and  with  riper  tobacco, 
and  have  no  luck  at  all. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  cor- 
respondence, through  The  Practical 
Farmer,  from  tobacco  growers  who  may 
■want  to  write  to  me. 

North  Ci'^oiina. 


Lime  Being  Used  Freely 

The  use  of  lime  as  a  soil  amending 
factor  is  observed  In  the  reports  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
covering  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Lime  Act,  which  show  that  there 
were  312,948  tons  of  lime  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

During  the  past  year  219  brands  of 
agricultural  lime  products  were  regis- 
tered and  fees  amounting  to  $1095  were 
collected  and  turned  In  to  the  State 
Treasury.  The  lime  act  does  not  cover 
the  tonnage  of  lime  taken  from  the  place 
of  production  by  the  purchaser  in  bulk, 
and  one  of  the  difficult  features  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  was  to  get  the 
small  producer  to  understand  his 
liability. 

In  the  tonnage  registration  of  lime 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  there  Is 
no  record  required  from  farmers  burning 
their  own  limestone  in  the  fields  and  it 
is  probable  that  almost  twice  the  amount 
of  lime  was  used  on  the  farms  of  Benn- 
■ylvanla  as  Is  recorded  In  the  figures  re- 
ported of  official  tonnage  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  the  lime  law. 


Crimson  Clover 

The  man  who  has  a  sod  of  Crimson  or 
other  clover,  rye  and  vetch,  or  even  rye 
alone  to  plow  down  next  spring  for  his 
corn,  oats  or  potatoes  will  be  In  a  better 
position  to  grow  them  at  a  profit  than 
the  man  whose  land  lies  bare  over  win- 
ter. It  has  been  proved  that  on  a  Crim- 
son clover  sod  a  2-10-0  fertilizer  will 
grow  as  many  potatoes  as  a  4-10-0.  Am- 
nonia,  always  expensive,  has  advanced 
over  50  per  cent.  In  price  during  the  last 
lew  months,  and  next  spring.  If  not  prac- 
tically prohibitive  In  price,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  scarce  and  high.  Two  per  cent, 
can  certainly  be  spared  from  the  am- 
.vonla  in  the  fertilizer  where  a  legume 
is  plowed  down. 

Crimson  clover  seed  Is  scarce  and  high 
this  year  and  some  of  it  Is  poor.  The 
iKtension  cUvision  of  the  New  Jersey 


State  Agricultural  College,  therefore, 
recommends  that  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  germination  test. 
This  crop  has  also  shown  a  decided 
tendency  to  winter-kill.  When  germina- 
tion is  poor  a  larger  amount  of  seed 
should  be  sown  or  some  Red,  Mammoth 
or  Alsike  clover  mixed  with  the  seeding. 
These  clovers,  being  more  hardy,  also 
will  reduce  loss  from  winter  injury. 
Likewise,  early  seeding,  and  the  sowing 
of  3  to  4  pecks  per  acre  of  rye  or  wheat 
with  seedings  after  August  15,  will  help 
to  prevent  winter-killing.  Even  when 
the  clover  dies  in  late  winter,  the  nitro- 
gen already  gathered  and  the  protection 
to  the  soil  will  warrant  its  use.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  such  as  a  fine, 
moist  seedbed  and  early  sowing,  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  seed  will  often  give 
a  perfect  stand.  About  8  to  10  pounds 
per  acre  may  prove  sufficient. 


Seeds,  Surpluses  and  Shortages 
The  commltttee  on  seed  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  endeavor- 
ing to  assist  In  supplying  Information 
as  to  where  seeds  may  be  obtained.  To 
this  end  it  will  appreciate  Information 
from  any  one  who  has  seed  to  offer.  The 
information  should  contain  the  name, 
kind  and  variety,  and  approximately  the 
quantity  of  seed  offered  as  well  as  the 
price  asked.  It  proposes  to  file  all  such 
Information  and  to  use  It  in  answering 
Inquiries  that  may  be  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  All  such 
communications  should  be  addressed  to 
R,  A.  Oakley,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Seed  Stock,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Protecting  Stored  Wheat 

An  entire  change  in  the  manner  of 
storing  and  threshing  wheat  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  especially  In  the  big  wheat 
counties  of  Adams,  York,  Franklin, 
Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Chester  and  Bucks, 
is  urged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment ©f  Agriculture  as  a  step  to  prevent 
an  annual  loss  of  almost  $4,000,000 
worth  of  wheat  through  insect  depreda- 
tion. It  has  long  been  a  custom  for 
many  farmers  In  these  counties  to  place 
their  wheat  after  harvest  in  the  well- 
built  barns,  which  are  warm  and  offer 
ideal  conditions  for  rapid  development 
of  the  Angoumois  grain  moth.  The  farm- 
ers of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  should 
discontinue  the  practice  of  storing  un- 
threshed  wheat  for  a  long  period,  but 
should  arrange  to  have  It  threshed  as 
soon  after  harvest  as  possible.  The  stor- 
age of  wheat  in  the  warm  barns  has 
caused  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  to  the 
farmer  and  every  year  it  is  causing 
greater  infestation  by  the  grain  moth. 

If  the  wheat  is  known  to  be  Infested 
before  threshing.  It  should  be  fumigat- 
ed with  carbon  disulphide  immediately 
after  it  is  placed  in  the  bin,  and  this 
should  be  made  as  tight  as  possible  so 
the  gas  cannot  escape  in  large  amounts. 
If  It  is  not  known  to  be  Infested,  fre- 
quent examination  should  be  made  to 
determine  this.  Infested  grain  may  be 
detected  by  the  unusually  high  tempera- 
ture which  it  attains  when  heating,  this 
being  considerably  higher  than  the  nor- 
mal heating  process  caused  by  a  normal 
loss  of  moisture.  The  barns,  granaries 
and  store  houses  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  of  infested  grain  which  re- 
mains over  the  season,  lodged  In  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  mow. 

Carbon  disulphide  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  6  pounds  (it  Is  sold  by  weight)  to 
each  1000  cubic  feet  of  space.  It  may  be 
applied  directly  by  sprinkling  over  the 
grain  with  a  sprinkling  can  or  by  satu- 
rating a  burlap  sack  or  cotton  waste  and 
thrusting  these  into  the  grain  in  vari- 
ous places.  Elither  of  these  methods  give 


a  rapid  diffusion  of  gas  and  quickly  pro- 
duce the  maximum  density  which  is  nec- 
essary to  kill.  Fumigation  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  24  hours  or  longer. 
This  will  not  destroy  the  germinating 
power  of  the  wheat  if  It  is  dry  when 
treated.  Farther,  fumigation  does  not 
affect  the  milling  qualities  of  the  wheat 
or  impart  any  taste  to  the  flour.  Best 
results  are  obtained  at  temperatures  of 
70  degrees  F,  and  above;  under  no  condi- 
tions, however,  should  It  be  used  at  a 
temperature  below  60  degrees  F. 

When  using  carbon  disulphide,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  fire  away, 
such  as  a  match  or  a  lighted  cigar,  for 
the  gas  is  highly  explosive,  and  farther, 
one  should  not  breathe  any  more  gas 
than  Is  absolutely  necessary  while  mak- 
ing a  quick  application. 


Increasing  Wheat  Yield 

(Concluded  from  page  282) 

If  the  Other  conditions  of  culture  are  met. 
For  instance,  if  wheat  is  to  follow  wheat 
or  oats  It  generally  pays  to  use  3  to  4 
per  cent,  nitrogen  In  the  fertilizer  and 
10  to  12  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  Ordi- 
narily when  poatsh  Is  obtainable  2  to  5 
per  cent,  accompanies  the  mixture.  If 
through  force  of  circumstances  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  seed  rather  late.  It  Is  well  to 
increase  the  amount  of  nitrogen  In  order 
to  get  the  plants  well  established  before 
winter.  Where  a  green  crop  Is  turned 
under,  or  where  cowpeas  have  been  cut 
tor  hay  no  nitrogen  need  be  used,  mere- 
ly an  application  of  300  to  400  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  This  point 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  well  pre- 
pared soil  sown  early  will  require  less 
fertilizer  than  one  where  seeding  is  de- 
layed beyond  the  normal  time. 

The  time  of  seeding  is  important,  as 
has  been  Indicated  above.  Thousands  of 
acres  each  year  give  a  poor  yield  largely 
because  of  late  sowing.  In  the  latitude 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  the  first  week 
of  October  is  late  enough  for  the  best 
results.  Farther  south  and  on  lighter 
soils,  later  seeding  may  take  place.  It 
Is  well  to  know,  also,  that  sandy  clay 
soils  should  be  seeded  earlier  than  light 
loamy  land  in  order  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  growth  before  winter.  In 
every  case  wheat  should  develop  suffi- 
ciently to  stool  out  and  cover  the  ground 
well  before  Aiow  flies. 

The  usual  rate  of  seeding  Is  six  pecks 
per  acre.  If  the  sowing  is  done  early 
and  clean  seed  is  used  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  In  some  cases  seven 
pecks  will  be  found  more  desirable,  es- 
pecially if  the  land  is  not  so  well  pre- 
pared and  the  seeding  delayed.  It  is 
quite  often  that  more  seed  is  used  than 
is  necessary.  The  result  is  a  shortening 
of  the  heads  of  the  wheat  and  a  dimin- 
ished yield. 

The  variety  of  seed  wheat  used  should 
be  given  consideration  if  the  best  yields 
are  to  be  secured.  If  the  grower  Is  not 
positive  about  this  he  should  write  his 
state  experiment  station  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  variety  for  his  section. 
Careful  tests  have  shown  a  difference  of 
5  to  10  bushels  per  acre  in  varieties. 
This  difference  Is  enough  to  pay  for  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  It 
is  better  to  purchase  some  of  the  stan- 
dard well  known  varieties  than  to  buy 
a  highly  advertised,  unknown  sort.  The 
seed,  whatever  the  variety,  should  be 
of  good  quality;  that  is,  plump,  the  ker- 
nels uniform  in  size  and  free  from  dis- 
ease. There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the 
use  of  the  proper  variety  of  good  quality 
seed  wheat  that  the  chances  for  in- 
creased yields  may  be  greatly  Improved. 
These  are  some  of  the  factors  which  the 
wheat  grower  should  consider  in  plant- 
ing for  the  crop  of  1918. 
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Your  County  Fair 

offers  you  a  ^ood  chance  to  make  tome 
money  as  well  as  have  a  good  time.  We 
want  a  representative  at  each  Fair  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  to  uke  subscrip- 
tion! to  The  Practical  Farmer.  No  invest- 
ment is  required  and  we  will  pay  a  good 
commission. 

If  you  will  do  this  work  for  us,  write 
immediately  for  necessary  supplies  and 
give  u8  the  names  of  two  business  men  to 
whom  we  can  refer  as  to  your  fitness. 

Henry  Harris,  TIm  Practical  Farmar 
P.  O.  B«i  IS21  PkOaJolpUa.  Pa- 
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Items  for  Orchardists 


Pruit  for  the  Future 

F.   A.  KUHN. 

Frirft  and  nuts  are  going  to  be  Import- 
anr  foods  In  the  future.  We  should  do 
0111  utmost  to  Increase  the  supply.  The 
l)!anting  of  fruit  trees  is  a  necessity  that 
should  not  be  delayed.  The  fact  that  it 
takes  a  few  years  to  grow  a  producing 
tice  is  all  the  more  a  good  reason  why 
vo  should  look  to  the  future.  We  need 
have  no  fear  of  over  production,  as  that 
timo  is  past. 

Tlie  demands  this  country  will  have  to 
meet  from  the  European  countries  after 
tlie  war  will  last  many  years.  The  fruit 
trees  of  northern  France,  Serl)ia,  Bel- 
gium, Rournania,  Galicia  and  Russian 
I'oland  have  been  entirely  destroyed, 
while  thie  orchards  of  the  other  countries 
at  war  have  been  neglected.  Is  it  there- 
fore not  plain  that  it  behooves  us  to  get 
.started  for  an  extra  supply  of  fruit  and 
nuts?  No  one  knows  when  the  war  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  longer  it  last.s 
the  greater  our  supply  should  be. 

While  the  farmers  of  this  country  are 
using  every  bit  of  spare  land  for  crops, 
there  are  others  who  could  plant  trees. 
Take  the  poultry  raisers,  for  instance. 
I^ruit  trees  planted  in  the  poultry  yards 
would  benefit  them  greatly.  Besides 
1  tearing  fruit,  the  hens  will  enjoy  the 
shade  of  those  trees  and  the  young  stock 
will  mature  quicker  in  a  shaded  run  than 
in  a  sunny  one. 

When  planting  trees  In  the  poultry 
yard  the  writer  found  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  the  root  beds  before  attempting 
to  set  the  trees.  The  soil  In  a  poultry 
yard  is  very  compact,  and  the  pores  of 
the  soil  are  closed.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood when  we  consider  that  whenever 
it  rains  the  yard  is  in  a  very  muddy  con- 
dition. The  drainage  is  at  fault.  To 
plant  trees  large  and  deep  holes  must  be 
made  and  refilled  to  the  required  depth. 
The  writer  when  planting  his  trees  a 
few  years  ago,  used  dynamite  to  blast 
the  holes.  A  half  stick  of  20  per  cent, 
dynamite  wus  used  for  each  tree  hole. 
The  blasting  saved  a  greater  part  of  the 
labor  and  time  that  would  have  been 
consumed  if  the  holes  had  been  dug  and 
not  blasted. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  holes 
any  larger  than  to  accommodate  the 
roots  nicely.  The  blasting  made  the  soil 
porous,  much  more  so  than  if  large  holes 
were  dug.  It  also  corrected  the  soil's 
condition  by  giving  It  good  drainage. 
Blasting  holes  for  trees,  while  It  creates 
proper  drainage,  also  creates  a  water 
storage  in  the  subsoil  and  this  water  is 
returned  to  the  tree  during  its  growing 
period.  When  planting  the  trees  put  the 
top  soil  under  and  around  the  roots;  this 
will  give  them  some  good  soil  to  start 
off  with.  Trees  planted  In  blasted  holes 
make  a  great  headway  and  begin  to  bear 
'arlier  than  trees  planted  otherwise.  A 
few  trees  planted  this  year  will  mean 
much  to  the  producer,  the  consumer  and 
the  country. 

New  York. 


Orchard  Cover  Crops 
Increasing  the  supply  of  humus  in  the 
soil  is  the  chief  benefit  of  orchard  cover 
crops,  according  to  the  Cornell  College 
of   Agriculture. 

Rye  Is  one  of  the  best  cover  crops;  It 
lives  over  winter  and  should  be  plowed 
under  before  the  last  of  May.  Oats,  buck* 
^heat,  and  Canada  peas,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these,  make  f»  good  cover  crop. 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  makes  a  good  cover 
crop;  the  seed  is  cheap  and  its  enormous 
root  growth  greatly  Improves  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil.    It  rtouJns  wet 


throughout  the  day  in  a  good  growing 
season  and  may  thus  make  trouble  for 
the  pickers.  Among  legume  cover  crops 
winter  vetch  is  the  most  important.  It 
grows  rapidly,  improves  the  soil  and  in- 
creases the  nitrogen  supply. 

The  following  approximate  amounts 
of  seed  are  used  witli  each  acre  of  cover 
cop:  Barley,  2  to  2V-s  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, I'j  bushels;  Red  clover,  10  to  15 
pounds;  Crimson  clover,  13  to  20 
pounds;  oats,  2  to  3  bushels;  peas  2 
l/ushels;  rape,  about  5  pounds;  rye,  I'i 
to  2  bushels;  turnip,  4  pounds;  vetch, 
about  1  bushel. 

Of  course,  where  oats  and  i>eas  are 
used  together  about  one-half  of  the 
rrcommended  quantities  of  seed  should 
be  used.  In  the  case  of  winter  vetch  a 
good  combination  is  al>out  20  pounds  of 
winter  vetch  and  1  or  1'^  bushels  of 
oats  or  barley. 


Spray  for  Codling  Moth  and  Blotch 

This  year  it  will  probably  be  safe  to 
spray  for  codling  moth  until  the  middle 
of  August,  in  the  opinion  of  C.  H.  Had- 
ley,  Jr.,  extension  entomologist  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Use  arsen- 
ate of  lend  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
of  the  paste  or  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  the  powder  in  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
Spec-ial  care  should  be  taken  to  spray 
the  fruit  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

The  worms  of  the  second  brood  of  cod- 
ling moth  enter  the  fruit  usually  through 
openings  made  in  the  sides.  If  the  sur- 
face of  each  apple  is  covered  with  spray 
material  the  little  worm  will  be  killed 
from  the  poison  after  the  first  meal. 

Apple  blotch  and  sooty  blotch  of  ap- 
ples can  also  be  combated  by  spraying 
at  this  time.  Apple  blotch  appears  at 
first  on  fruit  as  small  light-brown 
specks  which  gradually  enlarge  and  be- 
come darker  In  color.  This  disease  also 
affects  the  fruit  spurs,  twigs  and  grow- 
ing shoots,  appearing  as  cankers.  Sooty 
blotch  (also  known  as  fly  speck)  appears 
as  irregular-shaped  sooty  blotches  on  the 
skins.  The  fly  speck  stage  appears  later 
in  the  summer  as  groups  of  small,  shiny, 
black  dots  closely  resembling  those  made 
by  the  fly.  Spraying  with  lime-sulphur 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  one-half 
gallons  to  50  gallons  of  water  will  be  ef- 
fective for  both  of  the  diseases  men- 
tioned. Where  home-made  lime-sulphur 
concentrate  Is  used  it  should  be  diluted 
to  a  density  of  1.01. 

It  Is  desirable  frequently  to  spray  for 
both  codling  moth  and  the  diseases  men- 
tioned at  the  same  time.  This  can  very 
readily  be  done  by  adding  the  required 
amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  directly  to 
the  lime-sulphur  solution. 


crops.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
urges  more  interest  in  honey  production 
and  Zoologist  J.  G.  Sanders  is  giving 
more  attention  and  mo.'e  aid  to  the  in- 
dustry than  has  ever  before  been  under- 
taken in  the  state.  Every  orchardist  is 
urged  to  have  several  colonies  of  bees  in 
his  orchard  and  to  make  beekeeping  a 
side  Issue. 


Nursery  Agents  to  be  Licensed 

The  new  nursery  inspection  law  re- 
cently signed  by  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  enable  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — through  the  Economic  Zo- 
ologist— to    co-operate    with     the    fruit 


growers     In      eliminating     undesirable 
nursery  stock  from  the  state. 

'Under  this  law  all  persons,  including 
nursery  dealers  or  agents,  soliciting  for 
the  sale  of  nursery  stock  in  the  state, 
must  secure  and  carry  with  them  m  of- 
ficial license  issued  at  Ilarrisburg.  Penal- 
ties for  noncompliance  with  this  regula- 
tion are  provided,  and  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation, of  nur.sery  stock  offered  for 
sale  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Citizens  of  Pennsylvania  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  law.  and  report  any 
suspicious  actions  on  the  part  of  nurs- 
ery agents  to  the  Economic  Zoologist, 
Harrisburg. 


Honey  Prospects 

Beekeepers  throughout  Pennsylvania 
report  a  light  crop  of  white  honey  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Many 
apiaries  have  secured  a  fair  crop,  but 
there  will  not  be  a  large  supply  get  be- 
yond the  local  markets. 

The  weather  during  the  spring  aiid 
early  summer  was  unfavorable  for  honey 
production,  but  the  beekeepers  who  gave 
proper  attention  to  their  bees  have  se- 
cured a  paying  crop.  Many  hives  were 
left  unprotected  from  the  cold  last  win- 
ter 'and  colonies  headed  by  falling 
queens  have  failed  to  produce  on  a  large 
scale  during  the  spring. 

A  large  acreage  of  buckwheat  has  been 
sown  and  prospects  from  that  source  are 
good.  Golden  rod.  asters  and  other  fall 
nectar  flowers  are  In  fine  condition.  If 
the  present  favorable  weather  conditions 
continue,  the  fall  crop  of  honey  will  be 
much    larger    than    the    early    summer 
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"Om«  or  moro  tractorm  on  ooory  farm  mill  hmlp  toward  /n- 

tammimo  farming,  and  wilt  hmlp  to  •atom  thm  labor  probUm.  " 

—J.  Omdmn  Armoar  in  thm  Saturday  Emmninm  Pout. 

The  country  demands  that  your  (ann — every  farm  in  the  land 
^-produce  a  maximum  yield. 

This  is  possible,  even  in  the  face  of  the  labor  shortage  that 
confronts  you.  The  genius  of  RoUin  H.  White  has  made  it  so — 
made  it  practical  for  you  to  motorize  your  farm.  For  he  has 
built  the  one  tractor  that  can  be  operated  proBtably  oo  almost 
every  farm. 

That  tractor  is  the  Cleveland.  It  is  the  first  practical  small 
unit  machme.    It  is  the  machine  for  which  you  have  been  waiting. 

The  Cleveland  crawls  on  Us  own  tracks,  so  it  wifl  not  stick, 
mire  or  pack  the  soiL 

Possessing  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface,  it  %*rill  p 
anywhere — over  rough  and  smooth,  around  hill  and  over  dale, 
through  sand  and  over  wet  land.  And  work — one  Cleveland 
does  more  actual  work  in  a  day  than  three  three-horse  teams 
and  three  men. 

In  proof :  a  Qeveland  will  puD*  two  f ourteen-inch  plows  and 
%vith  them  turn  up  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  of  the  finest,  straightest 
fwrow  you  ever  saw.     And  with  minimum  fuel  expense. 

The  QcTclMid  i«  built  to  •tand  work— h«rd  work.  It  it  built  ol  beit  mate- 
lak.  uiKfcr  tbe  aupamMMi  of  Rollin  H.  While,  one  ol  the  coumry't  (oreaort 
tmck  de»i(nen.  The  ge«n  we  ideoticJ  with  tho«  timed  ia  finert  truck*.  They 
«c  encloMd  in  dirtproof.  du«tpfocf  c*«e».  The  CletelMd  ttetn  by  the  power 
e(  ita  ei^pM.    A  U^t  touch  oo  its  alecrii^  wheel  tend*  it  in  the  dewed  dwectioa. 

Devrloping  12  H.  P.  at  ilt  drawbar  and  20  H.  P.  at  it*  pulley,  the 
Ckveiaod  has  ample  capacity  lor  every  power  requirement  oi  lite  ium. 

Qereland  Tracton  are  in  actual  uae  the  country  ortt.  They  are  iaoeMM 
fwn  productioo  and  lowcfing  iti  cott  They  are  otf tettiag  the  exntinc  lack  of 
labor.    They  are  returning  their  owner*  a  profit 

You  need  a  Cleveland.  And  you  ne«J  it  now.  Write  lor  full  detail*  oi 
construction  and  prfforaMace.  Let  m  ehow  you  what  •  Oerdawi  can  do  lor 
you — the  mi^  of  it*  uadulnea*  i*  aoiazinf . 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY.  CUtcUmI.    Okto 


,4**a 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 

I>«pC  AB  ClavnUnd,  Ohio       N 

PteaM  Mad  ma  hdl  idorination  about  your 
CkvelMd  Tmctor.  QH. 
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How  "Bunch''  Labor  Fills  Silos 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


In  my  community  practically  every 
farmer  has  one  or  mor»  silos  and  in  fill- 
ing them  the  "bunch"  labor  question 
has  nicely  adjusted  itself.  We  have  our 
own  silo  filling  machinery  and  work  co- 
operatively. We  have  gathered  into 
groups  sufficiently  large  to  allow  four 
teams  in  the  field,  two  or  three  extra 
men  to  help  the  teamsters  load  in  the 
field,  a  couple  of  men  to  feed  the  en- 
silage cutter  and  two  men  in  the  silo. 
With  UB  everything  at  silo  filling  time 
moves  like  oiled  machinery.  We  used  to 
cut  the  corn  with  corn  knives,  but  for 
the  past  few  years  I  and  two  of  my 
neighbors  have  owned  a  corn  binder  co- 
operatively and  we  now  would  not  be 
without  it.  It  does  its  work  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch  and  binds  the  corn  in- 
to bundles  convenient  for  handling  and 
for  feeding  into  the  ensilage  cutter.  In 
our  silo  filling  circle  the  man  on  whose 
farm  we  are  working  supplies  the  horses 
and  the  driver  for  the  binder. 

We  cut  the  corn  when  the  grains  are 
well  dented  and  the  husks  and  lower 
blades  begin  to  dry.  In  our  experience 
we  have  found  that  silage  made  from 
corn  cut  at  this  stage  is  much  better 
than  that  made  from  greener  corn.  In 
hauling  the  corn  from  the  field  to  the 


work  to  feed  the  cutter  fast  and  proper- 
ly, too  hard  for  one  man  to  stand  for  any 
length  of  time.  According  to  our  sys- 
tem the  two  men  take  turn  about  at  the 
feeding  and  while  one  is  doing  the  main 
work  the  other  gathers  up  the  loose 
stalks  and  trash  and  feeds  it  into  the 
cutter  and  with  the  help  of  a  boy  to  turn 
the  grindstone,  or  some  kind  of  power, 
keeps  the  knives  sharp. 

The  distribution  and  packing  of  the 
silage  must  be  properly  done.  We  have 
a  distributer  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
blower  tube.  Thus  the  silage  can  be  di- 
rected to  any  part  of  the  silo.  With  the 
best  distributer,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  heavier  portions  of  the 
corn  to  pile  up  together  while  the  lighter 
portions  are  blown  to  one  side.  Were 
this  corn  not  forked  over  properly  and 
mixed  the  silage  would  be  of  uneven 
quality  and  would  settle  unevenly. 

We  do  things  in  our  circle  so  that  each 
man's  corn  is  all  cut  and  put  in  the  silo 
at  the  one  operation.  We  never  go  to  the 
same  farm  twice  in  the  season.  As  all 
who  have  silos  know,  however,  silage 
will  settle  several  feet  after  the  first  fill- 
ing, and  that  much  storage  capacity  is 
wasted.  Where  one  has  twin  silos  this 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  to  a  certain 


ensilage  cutter  we  use  low  wagons  with  I  extent  by  shifting  the  blower  back  to  the 
wide,  fiat  racks  with  a  standard  on  the]  first  silo  after  the  second  one  has  been 


rear  end  of  the  rack.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  feed  the  corn  to  the  cutter  tassel  end 
first.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  when  the  men  in  the  field  make  a  mis- 
take and  load  the  wagon  the  wrong  way. 
The  corn  is  cut  about  one-half  inch  in 
length.  If  cut  in  longer  lengths  the 
mass  cannot  be  tramped  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  and  the  silage  will  not  keep  as 
long.  We  keep  the  knives  of  the  ma- 
chine sharp  enough  to  make  a  clean  cut 
at  every   revolution.     When  the  knives 


begin  to  get  dull  the  husks  will  be  blown 

up  uncut,  although  the  ears  and  stalks   and  dampen  them. 

will   be   cut  nicely.     It   is   hard,  active  |     IlUnoU. 


filled.  Most  of  us,  however,  have  only 
one  silo.  I  have  gotten  around  the  diffi- 
culty by  building  a  cheap  wooden  top 
on  my  silo  extending  6  feet  above  it. 
This  top  is  cheaply  constructed  without 
any  attempt  to  make  it  airtight.  The 
com  is  mied  in  right  to  the  top  of  the 
superstructure  and  in  a  few  days  it  has 
settled  down  within  the  bounds  of  the 
silo.  My  way  of  making  the  silage  keep 
at  the  top  of  the  silo  when  It  is  filled  is 
to  spread  a  good  layer  of  finely  cut  straw 
over  it,  and  then  sow  oats  on  the  straw 


Growing  Sweet  Corn  Only 


E.  G.  McCLOSKEY 


A  successful  plan  of  single  crop  farm, 
ing  has  been  worked  out  by  F.  O. 
Mitchell  &  Brothers,  of  Maryland,  as 
far  as  sweet  corn  production  in  their  sec- 
tion is  concerned.  They  own  500  acres 
of  sassafras  loam  soil  which  is  naturally 
suited  to  the  production  of  sweet  corn. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  canners  of 
sweet  corn  in  large  quantities,  handling 
the  output  of  1100  acres.  They  want  lots 
of  sugar  corn  and  naturally  want  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible.  This  has  led 
them  to  devise  a  plan  for  single  crop 
farming  so  that  they  might  do  away 
with  the  subsidiary  crops,  which  brought 
them  no  profit,  and  concentrate  on  the 
money  crop. 

Growing  sweet  corn  year  after  year 
would  soon  mean  decreased  yields  unless 
special  treatment  was  accorded  the  soil, 
which  in  this  case  takes  the  form  of 
plenty  of  high-grade  commercial  fertil- 
izer and  Crimson  clover  to  plow  under. 
Some  little  manure  is  available  from 
steers  fed  on  corn  silage  and  stover,  but 
only  enough  to  cover  the  land  thinly, 
once  in  seven  or  eight  years.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  per  acre  of  high  grade  com- 
plete fertilizer  is  used  every  year.  Five 
hundred  pounds  is  applied  broadcast 
and  the  other  .500  is  sown  in  the  drills. 
The  first  application  under  normal  con- 
ditions runs  high  In  phosphoric  acid 
with  modrrate  amounts  of  ammonia  and 
potash.  This  application  usually  con- 
sists of  what  is  known  as  a  "half  and 
hp'f" — that  is.  containing  about  one-half 
bone  and  the  remainder  a  standard  com- 
plete fertilizer.     The  second  application 


contains  less  phosphoric  acid  and  more 
potash  and  generally  analyzes  about  2 
per  cent,  ammonia,  8  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  10  per  cent,  potash. 

Each  year  one-half  the  acreage — the 
early  planted  half — is  sown  to  Crimson 
clover,  which  is  plowed  under  the  next 
year  to  be  planted  to  the  late  crop.  Un- 
der this  treatment  the  soil  has  improved 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  tonnage  has 
increased.  Little  manure,  and  that  little 
produced  where  no  roughage  other  than 
corn  is  used,  has  not  tended  to  increase 
the  weeds  as  Is  the  case  ordinarily  on 
continually  cultivated  land.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  weeds  have  been  lessened. 
This,  too.  is  a  big  factor  where  500  acres 
of  a  cultivated  crop  are  to  be  handled. 

By  using  large  quantities  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  the  soil  is  in  excellent 
shape  to  receive  the  Crimson  clover  seed. 
About  75  bushels  of  seed  is  used  each 
year,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  says  he  has  never 
failed  to  get  a  stand.  He  also  added 
with  enthusiasm  that  a  number  of  years 
ago,  when  he  started  his  present  plan  for 
growing  sugar  corn  continuously,  his 
neighbors  laughed  at  him  and  told  him 
the  first  dry  season  \/ould  burn  him  up. 
He  said  his  plan  had  so  restored  the 
organic  matter  that  It  has  had  the  op- 
posite effect  and  cited  one  year  recently 
when  he  harvested  a  crop  which  had  no 
rain  from  the  time  it  was  planted  until 
It  was  pulled,  and  was  a  success. 

A  field  in  sugar  corn  this  year  for  the 
thirteenth  successive  time,  is  in  fine 
shape  and  a  perfect  stand. 

Maryland, 
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The  Titan  Tractor  Record 

A  TITAN  tractor  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy. 
The  present  models  have  been  at  work 
steadily  on  average  American  farms  for  more  than 
two  years.    Their  standing  is  established. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  Titan  owners  say  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  amount  and  quality  oi  work  the  machines 
do,  and  with  their  fuel  economy. 

Every  Titan  tractor  operates  successfully  on  kerosene. 
You  can  always  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  kerosene  or  dis- 
tillate, at  a  reasonable  price. 

There  are  two  sizes— 10-20  and  15-30  H.  P.  The  10-20 
size  is  the  one  recommended  for  average  farms.    It  is  athree- 

Elow  outfit  with  two  plowing  speeds,  1.85  and  2.50  miles  per 
our,  turning  from  7  to  10  acres  a  day.    You  can  use  it  for 
all  kinds  of  belt  work  up  to  20- H.  P.  and  for  hauling. 

Both  sizes  give  the  same  steady,  reliable  service.  Both 
Operate  successfully  on  kerosene.  They  reduce  labor  costs. 
By  getting  the  work  done  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
time,  they  increase  yields. 

A  Titan  tractor  is  a  safe,  profitable  machine  to  buy. 
-   To  have  a  Titan  tractor  delivered  in  time  for  the  harvest 
and  the  fall  plowing,  your  order  should  be  placed  soon. 
Write  us  for  catalogues. 

Internatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(UcwponUd) 
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Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On  Spreaders — Tractors  —  Engines  — Separators 


•  Find  ovit  and  satisfy  younelf  how  much  you  can  save  by  getting  your  farm  imple- 
ments direct  from  Galloway— the  maker.^  This  direct  dealing  is  actually  buying  at 


Cte  extra  money  goes— the  money  you  save  by  dealing  du-ect  with  the  manufacturer. 

WriteforMyFreeBookThat  Keeps  the  PrlcesDown 


r  published,  and  will  tare 


farmef  frieads  tboosauds  and  thousands  el 
beyourbuyioff  guide 
Doot  PDt  it  oB  —  bol 
>ints  sare  you  fielcM> 
an,  IOWA 


PURE    HYDRATED    LIME BEST  FOR    FARM    LANDS 


Simplex  Soil  Tester 

In  niGH  BROW  languace  in  a  cbcmloal  aiiparatus  very  simple  to  oper- 
ate Mt  a  cont  of  one-half  rent  per  6eld  and  five  mlnates  of  your  tiroe. 
PatoDted   of  cowrfle.    Yon  can  ellmtnate  all  Btip^i  \\ork  by  tenting 
your  soil  with  the  HIIIPI-KX  kOII^TESTKK  which  nhova  ihe  exact 
amountof  lime  and  ground  limt^tone  your  soil  contains  and  requires. 

The  price  ia  exoeed»n»tly  low.  OUARANTEKD  TO  BE  AC- 
trUUATE  AND  I'KUKKCTI.Y  SATISFATOIIY  or  every  cent 
of  yonr  money  reiiirned  In  15  dny«  and  transportation  charges 
paid  liolh  ways.  ORDKR  A  SIMI'I.KX  TKsf  ER  TODAY  and 
besin  saving  money  that  yon  are  now  throwlnn  away.  LIVE 
DEALERS— always  iteep  ft  few  SIMPLEX  SOILTIJhTERS  Ri 
stork  becaoae  you  will  have  mora  and  more  calls  for  them. 
WRITE  U8  TODAY.     LITKRATFRE  FREE  for  the  asking 

SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
Dept.XXa87  B«lttmor«.  Md. 


Ta<ay    _ 


FARIM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.     Ste«l  or   wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
ranoing  gear.    Wagon   parts  of  all   kinds.    Write 
today  for  free  catalog  lllastrated  in  colors. 

BLBCTIIIO  WNBBL  COia   44  Ita 


Housing  and  Feeding  Poultry 


J.  T.  BARTLETT 

The  superior  profit  records  of  small 
flocks,  as  compared  with  large  ones,  have 
long  been  recognized.  Hens  do  better 
vben  kept  in  small  units,  and  for  that 
reason  the  poultryman  who  has  decided 
to  keep  75  to  150  hens  and  must  build 
accommodations,  should,  if  he  has  plenty 
of  room  and  a  little  extra  capital,  build 
several  colony  poultry  houses  instead  of 
one.  Caring  for  a  flock  thus  housed,  he 
will  find  labor  a  little  heavier,  and  that 
more  land  is  taken  up,  but  he  will  be 
pleased  with  results.  In  at  least  a  score 
of  instances  under  the  writer's  close  ob- 
servation, the  colony  system  is  eminent- 
ly profitable;  and  he  does  not  know  of  a 
case  when,  given  reasonable  attention^ 
hens  have  not  laid  well  under  it. 

Construction  costs  will  be  only  a  little 
higher.  Consider,  for  example,  the  merits 
of  the  staunch  but  cheap  "A"  house,  the 
ground  measurements  of  which  are  8x8 
feet  and  which  comfortably  shelters  12 
to  15  hens.  This  house  is  8  feet  high, 
and  the  roofs  slope  to  side  walls  2  feet 
in  height.  The  back  is  solid.  The  front 
is  entirely  open,  except  for  the  frame- 
work of  a  hen  wire  door.  There  is  no 
window.  The  nests  and  grit  and  shell 
boxes  are  on  the  side  walls.  The  roosts 
are  across  the  back.  The  house  may  be 
covered  with  roofing  paper,  or  shingled, 
as  the  builder  desires.  Simplicity  is  the 
keynote  of  this  house,  and  it  is  cheap. 
The  cost  per  hen  is  far  below  |1. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  cheap  "A" 
house  in  use  in  city  back  yards,  on  many 
farms,  and  on  large  farm  enterprises 
where  thousands  of  hens  were  kept,  and 
he  has  never  heard  an  unfavorable  word 
concerning  it.  In  many  cases  the  front 
is  left  open  the  year  round.  Moreover, 
the  house  is  portable.  It  can  be  shifted 
from  place  to  place  as  desired. 

The  best  word  I  ever  heard  for  it  came 
frym  a  farmer  who  kept  130  hens  in  five 
different  types  of  poultry  houses.  One 
was  of  the  well-known  Tolman  style, 
and  housed  40.  One  was  the  "A"  house 
I  have  described.  The  three  others  were 
of  the  shed-roof  class,  all  different  in  de- 
tails, and  accommodated  25  each.  He 
bought  all  these  houses  second-hand  in 
his  town,  and  on  the  writer's  visit  had 
used  them  six  years. 

"If  I  was  to  build  hen  houses  now  for 
a  large  flock,"  he  said,  "I  would  have 
every  one  Just  like  that  "A"  house.  I 
have  kept  pullets,  old  hens,  Rhode  Island 
Heds,  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  in  it. 
and  always  that  house  had  a  higher  per 
cent,  of  egg  production  every  winter 
than  the  other  houses." 

The  colony  poultry  house  does  not 
have  to  be  complex  of  construction  to  be 
offlci«»nt  Here  is  another  house,  some- 
what costlier  than  the  "A"  house,  yet 
f  heap,  which  is  designed  for  35  to  50 
hens,  according  to  the  variety  kept.  Its 
floor  measurements  are  10x15  feet.  The 
t>ack  wall  is  4  feet  high,  the  front,  which 
is  largely  open,  3  feet.  The  house  is  6 
feet  high  at  the  ridge  pole.  In  one  side 
of  the  house  there  is  a  window,  and  in 
the  opposite  side  a  door.  Using  roofing 
paper  for  covering,  this  house  costs  less 
than  $50.  If  desired,  it  can  be  erected 
on  posts  3  feet  high,  enclose  the  space 
l>eneath  with  hen  wire,  put  in  a  runway, 
and  have  a  scratch  yard  for  each  indi- 
vidual fiock. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  egg  pro- 
duction is  always  higher  in  flocks  kept 
under  the  colony  system,  which  has  sev- 
eral incidental  advantages.  Disease  can 
t>e  checked  before  it  has  spread  far.  The 
owner  develops  the  egg-laying  capabili- 
ties of  his  strain  easily  yet  efliciently  by 
hatching    eggs    each    season    from    the 


hens  in  several  units,  the  poultryman 
always  gets  to  know  his  hens  better.  If 
he  lets  different  units  run  at  large  on 
different  days,  all  have  an  opportunity 
to  scavenger. 

MIXING  FORMULAS. 

In  preparing  the  dry  mash,  commer- 
cial poultrymen  generally  use  the  grain 
room  floor.  Clearing  a  broad  space  in 
the  center  and  sweeping  it  clean,  they 
spread  fairly  thinly  a  bag  of  one  con- 
stituent, bran  for  example,  then  on  top 
of  it  empty  something  else,  say  mid- 
dlings, then  a  half  bag  of  meat  scraps, 
and  so  on  until  the  entire  formula  is  In 
the  pile.  When  two  bags  of  a  kind  are 
used,  one  bag  is  emptied  near  the  bottom 
and  the  other  near  the  top.  Finally,  the 
mass  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  shovel. 

Some  commercial  poultrymen  prefer 
to  mix  only  a  little  mash  at  a  time, 
enough  for  one  or  two  feedings.  These 
keep  the  several  constituents  in  different 
barrels  and  use  a  box  in  mixing,  pouring 
grain  with  a  6-quart  pail  or  similar  uten- 
sil. Their  formula  is  made  to  read  in 
terms  of  pails,  scoops  or  wooden  grain 
measures. 

Mixing  the  scratch  feed,  fed  mornings 
and  nights,  or  nights  only,  is  much  sim- 
pler because  most  formulas  call  for  only 
two,  or  at  most  three  different  grains. 
If  grain  chests  or  bins  are  used,  it  is  sim- 
ple enough  to  dump  In  first  a  bag  of  one 
grain,  then  a  bag  of  another,  and  to  mix 
with  a  shovel.  But  not  all  poultrymen 
consider  this  the  best  way. 

One  successful  keeper  of  1000  hens, 
using  three  long  hen  houses,  does  his 
grain  mixing  as  he  feeds  His  formula 
Is  two  parts  com,  one  part  oats  and  one 
part  wheat.  He  has  small  grain  rooms 
in  each  house,  and  keeps  In  these,  barrels 
full  of  the  three  grains.  He  delivers  to 
these  grain  rooms  with  a  horse  sled  or 
wagon.  He  carries  feed  in  a  12-quart 
wooden  pall  of  the  kind  used  by  candy 
manufacturers.  With  a  small  scoop  he 
fills  one  of  these  according  to  formula, 
stirs  the  grain  into  a  thorough  mixture, 
and  walks  through  the  pens  scattering 
grain  with  the  scoop.  Arriving  at  the 
next  grain  room,  he  refills  the  pail. 

"I  don't  waste  much  labor  or  time  by 
this  method."  he  told  the  writer,  "and 
another  point  In  Its  favor  Is  that  it  al- 
lows me  to  alter  the  formula  easily  at 
any  time.  When  weather  Is  very  cold  In 
winter.  I  consider  It  very  important  to 
feed  at  night  three  parts  of  corn  Instead 
of  two.    The  hens  need  that  extra  heat." 

There  are  experts  nowadays  who.  by 
studying  skilled  laborers  at  work,  detect 
waste  motions,  eliminate  them,  and 
thereby  double  efficiency.  The  poultry- 
man  ought  to  study  just  as  critically  his 
method  of  mixing  and  distributing 
mashes  and  scratch  feeds.  He  may  be 
able  to  make  short  cuts  which  will  re-  i 
duce  labor  by  5  or  10  per  cent.,  of  even 
more.  When  houses  are  very  long,  It  is 
often  a  time-saving  advantage  to  have 
more  than  one  grain  room.  Transport 
as  much  grain  as  you  can  by  horse  and 
sled  or  wagon. 

Ifew  Hampshire. 


Lice  may  be  readily  found  where  bodi- 
ly temperature  is  warmest,  under  the 
wings  and  near  the  vent  On  young 
chicks  the  lice  may  appear  first  on  the 
head,  causing  It  to  become  bald.  Prompt 
treatment  of  such  cases  with  vaseline  or 
lard  prevents  spreading  of  the  lice. 

Fowls  should  be  dusted  regularly  to 
prevent  lice  from  obtaining  a  foothold. 
Holding  the  bird  in  the  left  hand,  by  the 
legs,  head  downward,  opens  the  feathers 
more  or  less,  so  thdt  the  powder  sifts 
through  them  easily. 

Dust  the  bird  thoroughly  and  work  the 
powder  well  Into  the  feathers  by  rub- 
bing, especially  under  the  wings  and 
around  the  neck  and  vent.  If  a  cloth  is 
placed  under  the  bird  to  be  dusted,  one 
can  easily  collect  and  use  a  second  time 
powder  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

A  good  lice  powder  is  composed  of 
three  pints  of  gasoline  to  one  pint  crude 
carbolic  acid,  to  which  is  added  al>out 
eight  parts  Plaster  Paris.  The  Plaster 
Paris  should  be  poured  in  slowly  and 
thoroughly  mixed  until  enough  plaster 
has  been  added  to  form  a  dry  brownish 
powder.  Gasoline  is  very  inflammable, 
hence  it  should  be  kept  away  from  fire. 

Fowls  may  also  be  freed  from  lice  by 
dipping  them  In  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
the  coal  tar  disinfectants.  Care  should 
be  exercised  to  protect  the  fowl  from  tak- 
ing cold  after  dipping.  Dipping  is  not 
used  very  extensively.  Blue  ointment  is 
frequently  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
lice.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  garden  pea 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  Into  the 
bird,  around  and  under  the  vent. 

Several  applications  of  any  remedy  are 
necessary  to  kill  the  young  lice  as 
hatched.  Birds  should  be  dusted  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  at  inter- 
vals of  a  week. 

Not  only  should  the  hens  be  well  treat- 
ed, but  the  hen  house — the  home  of  the 
hen — should  have  a  thorough  houseclean- 
ing.  Droppings  should  be  removed  at 
least  once  a  week.  The  nests  and  roosts 
should  be  sprayed  often  with  coal  tar 
disinfectants  to  insure  cleanliness. 

Do  not  allow  little  chicks  to  occupy  dis- 
infected coops  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  The  fumes  arising  from  the  ap- 
plication of  coal  tar  products  will  kill 
the  young  chicks,  but  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  injure  the  old  hens. 

These  Instructions  are  given  by  H.  C. 
Knandel,  In  charge  of  poultry  extension 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


DontsdV 


pumping  up  tires 

Sai«U)ERUNIVaBAL| 
PUMP  CONNECTION 
it  is  no.irouble  atidi. 

II  you  pumped  op  yoor  Ciret  vr^rf 
time  they  fell  below  the  prvMar* 
•peoified  by  the  tire  maker,  tb«7  wosld 
iMt  for  the  maximum  dtttanoc* 

Yoa  ean't  tell  how  many  miles  yoar 
tires  can  ^ive  you  until  yoa  put  them 
on  a  rfgmUat^l,  wtHumrtd  air  diet. 

Um  a  SCHRADBR  UNIVBRSAL 
PUMP  CONNECTION  and  a 
SCHRADBR  UNIVBRSAL  TIRB 
PRBSSURB  GAUGE  and  |et  100% 
mile«|«  out  of  your  tires. 

A.  SCHRADBR'S  SON,  Inc. 
801  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Old  Tires  Retreaded 

Ry  (laving  your  old  tlr^s  r«treade<l.  you  •»%'#  OTer 
S  of  the  price  o(  •  new  tire.  In  adilltion  we 
icuarsntee  them  tu  give  servtrc  and  utInUctlon. 

Our  DOrnr.E  TRK.XD  TIHES  «re  pmcUcsUy 
puncture  prool;  for  thi-y  contain  a  double  layer  of 
fabric  ana  as  much  ruhlK>r  as  a  new  tire. 

Send  us  your  old  worn  tires.  We  ««in  not  only 
retread  tbeiu  but  guarHnte*  them  at  these  llitic 
prices. 


sizes  Price 

»)x3     ».V.VJ 

atxa»i «.««) 

Kx3?, 7.00 

33X4     860 

84x4      9.S0 


Price 


Hizes 

Kx4     

Mx4K »M 

«X4}, ».00 

Uxi^ too 

rx4S 10.00 

We  also  carry  a  cumplPte  stock  of  Double  Tread 
Tires— which  we   guarantee  at  these  low  price": 


Sizes  PrJc.- 

30x3     16.50 

30x3ii 7..V) 

32x3», 8.50 

33x4     10.50 

34x4     lU.-Vt 


8iz»s  Price 

Wx4    fll.i« 

34X4H J-'OO 

S5x4)( 12  00 

Mx4S I-^O" 


37x4> 


13  50 


Add  $1.00  to  tlia  abeva  for   Noa-Skid   Tira 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  for  deicripliv^  booklet  and  price  list. 
Good  terrilory  open  /tir  ngenta. 


Lice  Cause  Poultry  Losses 
At  this  season  lice  cause  a  tremendous 
loss  to  both  chicks  and  hens.  They  breed 
much  faster  and  hence  do  greater  dam- 
age during  the  summer  months. 

Most  fowls  are  aiBicted  with  lice. 
While  a  few  may  not  injure  the  bird,  a 
great  number  may  cause  constant  Irrita- 
tion and  possible  death.  This  constant 
irritation  causes  the  bird  to  appear 
drowsy  and  unthrifty,  and  later  to  stop 


liouse  which  has  laid  the  best.    Keeping  |  producing. 


Limbemeck — a  Peculiar  Disease 

Liml>erneck  Is  really  not  a  disease  but 
a  very  definite  symptom  that  chickens 
have  been  feeding  on  putrid  and  decay- 
ing flesh,  or  maggots  from  same.  There 
is  no  better  proof  that  chickens,  if  given 
the  chance,  are  filthy  feeders  than  the 
fact  they  will  never  pass  by  a  chance  to 
feed  on  the  above. 

Therefore  W.  Theo.  Wittman.  poultry- 
man  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  asks  that  farmers  and  all 
others  keeping  chickens,  diligently 
search  for  and  remove  all  dead  fowls  or 
small  animals,  the  two  most  common 
sources  of  rotting  animal  matter. 

The  most  common  remedy  is  turpen- 
tine mixed  with  some  bland  oil  like  olive  , 
oil.  Two  or  three  drops  of  turpentine 
for  a  small  chirken;  12  to  15  drops  for  a 
large,  adult  fowl.  Must  be  used  prompt- 
ly, the  bird  or  birds  rembved  to  a  quiet 
place  and  only  soft  food  like  bread  and 
milk  fed  for  a  day  or  two. 

LImberneck  is  so  called  because  fowls 
affected  lose  all  control  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  so  much  so  that  they  will 
frequently  drag  the  head  on  the  ground. 


1 OOO  AUTOS 
«150to*600 

We   Mpeclalize    Id   notblDK    but    hl^h- 

frade  used  cars;  1917  and  1916  models, 
r  you  want  an  autu,  one  as  good  as 
new  and  want  to  pay  little;  want  a 
dependable  car,  one  that  will  xlve  satis- 
fkctlon  anil  service,  there  1h  really  only 
OD*e  place  to  get  It,  and  that  Is  from  us. 

Send  for  Our   Fall  Auto 
CaUlog  B— It's  Free 

Full  of  auto  laforniatioD.  prices  on 
every  car  we  have— whether  It  Is  a  road- 
ster, limousine,  touring  car,  truck,  or  de- 
livery wagon.  Be«it  of  all,  when  you  buy 
from  us  you  saveat  leaat  25  tod(i%.  Sh<  '.Id 
you  desire  terms  can  be  arranged  to  -ult 
"purchasers  on  anv  of  our  cars. 
Pay  us  a  visit.    Open  evenings. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

NVOKLD'H  I,AROE.HT  AUTO  DEALEI18 

203  N.  Broad  St 

i*liilad«lpttia.  Pa. 


SELF- OILING   WINDMILL 

«MtH    INCLOSED     MOTOM  _ 

lUsyhn  OUT  OUST  and  RAIN  •  Ka«fiaf  .Ifl.Oll^ 

3MASM04UNC        ^^BM> 

SVSTCM         ^4iSSmK^^    CsastMMfynMtfs^ 

CMVyMariajRWa 


OIL  SU^ftV 

MEPLCNISMCD 

ONirOMCCAYEAN 

OOUOLC   OEARA   -  Ca^fc  Carrylaf  NsM  MmT 
Cvafy  «Mt«*«  «li«lrafcls  Im  •  ^U,4mM  km  l|a 
AUTO-OILCD  ACRMOTOn 
CaoaSaa  CwglasB  •  tum%p%  —  TaMka* 
Wufe  Supply  Cooila  •  St*«l  rram* 
WMTt  AC R MOTOR   CO.  2SOO    I2tn  St. 


The  annual  Field  Day  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey Experiment  Station  will  be  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  6th.    Plan  to  be  present. 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

sn«l  all  prodiK-e.      What  have  you  to  ship  • 

oiaaa  a-  rro..  Mt-ts  vr.  rr«ai  mr^mt 

PHILADELPHIA 


Chicks 


7c  and  up.  Rocks.  Leg- 
bomfi  aoil  broilers,  money 
r«rk  for  dead  ones  as  far 
an  ('olorado.  Texas  and  MalB«.  LaM 
hatch  Hept.  12.  Pamph'H  free. 
B*wnv  K.HOLL  HAT<Ma«v.  <'.  M.  Latr- 
VBB.  Prop.,  Box  17.  McAlistervlU*.  Pa. 


YOUXL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Free  CaUlo*  (T^tlllty  Farts)   hoth  Profltabt* 

and  Interesting,     stork.  Fkk^  and  (hicks. 
Old  Hlrkory  L«>ahorn  Yard*.  Boa  7.  AJtoaaa.  Pa 


;  }\ 


••  TMrt»<l#a.  Poultry,  pigeon*,  docs,  ferrt«s.gata«a 
older  free.  Colored  deacriptlva  W-pag« 


piir*.  bares  etr..  folder  free.  Colored  deacriptlTa  M-pag* 
book-10c    BarKar'a  r««  Wmrwm,  T«Iil»r«.  ra. 


'•"^^"^^r? 


7;sm 
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The  Practical  farmer 


August  15,  1917. 


What   will   raise  || 
bumper  crops 
of  winter  wheat 


l^'-i 


,«'!' 


Bone  &  Meat 

Fer*tilizer» 

Enriches  the  soil    Increases  the  profits 

Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia  (4 
per  cent)  produces  better  root  growth; 
makes  available  the  potash  already  in 
your  soil.  And  big  content  (17  per 
cent)of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  that  form 
which  is  available  when  most  needed 
— when  the  wheat  is  heading  next 
spring.     Ask  for  booklet  "A" 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

DEALERS    AND    AGENTS    wanfd   in    an- 
occupimd  territory.  Cmt  our  pro$>oaUion  "A" 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower- 


>• 


Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
— carefully  prepare  seed- 
bed—arrange for  fertilizer 
— •Ota  good  «•«<#  whmat 
of  the  right  variety — tow 

''Hoffman's 
Seed  Whear 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
ter Wheat  Belt— known  in 

'  every  section  for  its  hardi- 
ness —  vitality  —  produc- 

rtiveness.  Is  reliable— means 
increased  yields  wherever 

'  taken  to  be  sown. 

pEight  varimttma — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts— graded— sound 
cleaned  clean  —  frmm  of  rym, 
cochlm,  gar  lie,  ehma;  amuf! 
Shown  here  Is  the  hmad  of 
Leap'm  Prolific"  variety— 
yielding  35  to  48  bushels  per 

.  acre. 

S—dmatt  pUato  you.    Sold 

,  on  Money  Bach  Plan.     Coat» 

only  30c  to  $t  pmr  acr*  to 

ishange  to    Hofifman's  Seed." 


»t 


"Hoffnum'tWlieatBook 

Pescrlbes  varieties  —  tells 
How  to  Get  a  Crop  onVheAt" 
--offers  other  farm  seeds.  It  is 
free — with  samples — if  you  tell 
where  you  saw  this  ofier. 
Wnf  for  it  today. 

A.H.HOFFBIIAN,liic. 

LuiJitTinc,  LaacastcrCe.,  P*. 


7/rp  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


<»?»^- 
\^''"' 


I  - 


Works  la  any 
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Topic  No.  1226,  Skpt.  1.— Winter  storage  of 
root  crops.  'i'elJ  us  In  not  more  than  'jno 
words  how  you  save  untl  protect  vegetables 
for  later  use.  You  can  tell  how  you  save 
beets,  pumpkins,  etc.,  for  the  live  stock, 
or  turnips,  potutoes,  etc.,  for  home  con- 
sumption or  the  market. 

Toi'ic  .\o.  1227,  Ski't.  ir>.— What  tise  have 
you  made  of  steel  and  concrete  in  your  cow 
stable V  How  much  have  you  spent  for 
these  two  materials,  and  do  you  think  it 
was  a  protltable  investment.  liow  many 
cows  do  you  haveV  Did  you  remodel  your 
old  cow  stable  or  build  a  new  oneV 

Topic  No.  1228,  Oct.  1.— How  have  y«u 
solved  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  sew- 
age from  your  bath,  toilet  and  sink?  How 
much  did  your  system  cost  to  install  and 
what  have  been  the  results?  Tell  us  in  not 
more  than  250  words  what  you  know  of 
this  sublect. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  F&rmer 
la  writing  advertisem. 


W.  G.  Y.,  Lexington,  N.  C  — Many 
farmers  look  upon  the  grass  seeding  as 
only  incidental  to  the  grain  crop  that  it 
is  seeded  with,   but  with   us  the  grass 
seeding  is  a  crop  by  itself,  and  a  very 
important  one,  too.     We  usually  try  to 
follow  a  hoed  crop  with  grass.    The  land 
for  grass  is  broken  during  early  August 
and  a  seedbed  prepared  that  is  firm  and 
fine  enough  to  nurse  the  tender  grass 
plants  once  they  are  sprouted.    We  apply 
a  ton  of  fine  ground  limestone  per  acre 
with   the   manure  spreader   during   the 
preparation,  as  most  of  the  soils  in  our 
section  are  acid  to  a  certain  extent.    We 
seed  during  late  August  or  early  Septem- 
ber, a  mixture  of  timothy  orchard  grass 
and  rye  grass  in  equal  proportions,  at 
the  rate  of  30  pounds  per  acre,  seeding 
from  the  grass  seeder  on  the  grain  drill 
and  applying  200  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate per  acre  at  the  same  time.     The 
grass  seed  and  the  phosphate  are  both 
dropped  on  top  of  the  ground  from  the 
drill  and  then  covered  with  a  light  har- 
row that  covers  the  seed  to  just  the  right 
depth.    The  thorough  preparation  usual- 
ly gives  a  season  for  seeding  and  by  fall 
our  grass   is  ankle  high   and   about  as 
thick   as  It   can   stand   on   the  ground. 
Early  the  following  spring  we  either  top 
dress   with   six   or   eight   tons   of   well 
rotted  manure  from  the  manure  spread- 
er, or  a  hundred  pounds  of   nitrate  of 
soda  broadcasted.  The  top  dressing  with 
manure'  is  kept  up  each  spring  and  oc- 
casionally supplemented  with  some  fine 
ground  bone  meal.    We  get  two  cuttings 
of  the  finest  quality  of  hay  and  a  con- 
siderable third  growth  for  a  winter  pro- 
tection.   The  essentials  for  a  good  grass 
seeding,    from    our    experience,  be 

summed  up  in  a  few  words — thorough 
preparation,  heavy  seeding  and  adequate 
fertilization. 

G.  H.  D.,  "Warrenton,  Va. — I  prefer  to 
sow  grass  early  and  alone  on  a  well  pre- 
pared seedbed,  rather  than  with  a  winter 
grain  as  a  nurse  crop.  The  main  thing 
is  to  sow  the  grass  early  enough  so  that 
it  will  make  abundant  growth  to  cover 
the  ground  and  to  allow  the  crop  to 
weather  the  period  of  cold  weather  with- 
out winter-killing 

I  plow  early  and  deep,  working  the 
field  with  a  double  disk  harrow  as  often 
as  possible  during  the  summer  to  keep 
the  surface  mulched  and  to  get  the  soil 
into  good  tilth.  Early  plowing  gives  the 
field  plenty  of  chance  to  settle  and  com- 
pact before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  I 
farther  this  work  by  the  frequent  use  of 
a  drag  and  roller. 

On  upland  I  like  to  sow  a  mixture  of 
timothy,  tall  meadow  oat,  meadow  fescue 
and  orchard  grass,  as  where  some  of  this 
grass  fails  there  still  will  be  sufficient 
remnant  to  assure  a  good  sod  in  a  favor- 
able season.  1  find  that  usually  a  mix- 
ture of  8  quarts  of  the  timothy  and  fes- 
cue, and  about  Vj  bushel  of  tall  oat  and 
orchard  grass  to  the  acre  is  sufficient. 
On  low  lands  that  are  at  all  wet  I  seed 
timothy  and  red  top,  a  10-quart-to-the- 
acre  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  these 
seeds.  As  early  the  following  spring  as 
possible  I  run  a  drill  over  the  field  and 
sow  Red  and  Alsike  clover  on  the  upland 
and  Alsike  clover  alone  on  the  bottom 
land.  On  all  land  that  is  adapted  to  al- 
falfa I  also  seed  5  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
this  seed  each  time  I  plant  grass,  as  in 
this  way  I  get  my  fields  inoculated  for 
alfalfa. 

I  always  get  my  grass  seeded  by  the 

latter   part   of   August   and    use   a  disk 

grain    drill    without    pressure,    followed 

jby  a  brush   harrow  to  cover  the  tseed. 


Sometimes  I  use  a  wheelbarrow  seeder 
followed  J)y  a  scratch  harrow  to  lightly 
cover  the^eed,  although  I  ilke  the  grain 
drill  the  Detter  of  the  two.  I  sow  grass 
only  on  fields  that  have  been  limed  with- 
in the  last  two  years  with  one  to  two 
tons  of  ground  limestone  or  one-hali'  ton 
of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre,  preferably  the 
former  material,  because  it  is  not  so  ex- 
haustive of  organic  matter.  I  sow  350 
pounds  of  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate 
per  acre  with  the  graBs  seed  and  during 
fhe  winter  I  always  top  dress  the  new 
seeding  with  stable  manure  reinforced 
with  raw  rock  phosphate.  As  soon  as' 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall  I  like  to  run 
a  pulverizing  roller  over  the  field  to  in- 
duce the  rise  of  capillary  moisture  and 
to  compact  and  also  mulch  the  seedbed. 

B.  L.  H.,  Alpine,  Ky. — The  help  ques- 
tion  is  serious  here.  During  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  trying  to  get  most  of 
my  tillable  land  in  meadow  to  save  labor. 
Rough  lands  are  in  permanent  pasture. 
I  always  seed  with  oats  on  fall  plowing, 
using  2  bushels  of  grass  seed  on  6  acres. 
Mixtures  vary.  Usually  timothy  and  Red 
clover  on  upland;  timothy,  Red  clover 
and  Alsike  on  wet  lands — always  half 
timothy  with  some  alfalfa  added. 

Have  tried  most  all  schemes  for  fertil- 
izing. I  draw  my  manure  directly  from 
the  stable  and  spread  by  hand,  as  it  is 
not  practical  to  use  a  spreader  here.  Ma- 
nure on  fall  plowing  gives  the  best  re- 
sults, but  also  gives  the  weeds  a  better 
chanca  Used  on  the  new  seeding,  It  Is 
bound  to  smother  some;  also,  the  wagon 
cuts  up  the  land.  The  best  place,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  manure  is  on  old  mea- 
dows. It  will  double  the  hay  crop  for 
one  year;  then  plow  and  plant  to  corn 
and  potatoes,  followed  by  fall  plowing 
and   seeding  with  oats. 

On  my  soils,  ground  limestone  with 
the  manure  will  produce  four  times  the 
hay  In  average  years  that  manure  alone 
will.  Also  It  will  be  mostly  clover  the 
first  season.  Manure  aJone  here  will  not 
produce  clover  In  paying  quantities.  Acid 
phosphate  with  manure  gives  fine  results 
on  heavy,  black  gumbo  and  clay  lands, 
as  they  are  not  quite  so  sour  as  some  of 
the  uplands.  Wet  weather  or  open  win- 
ters will  kill  alfalfa  on  the  low  land 
meadows.  Alsike  responds  to  acid  phos- 
phate wonderfully. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
quickest  way  to  get  land  in  shape  is  to 
spread,  say,  two  tons  of  ground  lime- 
stone on  an  old  meadow,  top  dress  care- 
fully, cut  hay  one  year,  plow  for  corn, 
and  seed  the  next  year  with  oats,  using 
all  you  can  afford  of  acid  phosphate  or 
basic  slag. 
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E;  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y.— As  we  do 
not  raise  winter,  grraln  in  this  section  I 
always  sow  grass  seed  with  oats,  using 
tliree-fourths  timothy  seed  and  one- 
fourth  Alsike  clover,  and  think  10  quarts 
to  the  acre  about  right.  On  one  occa- 
sion, owing  to  a  lack  of  seed  when  we 
were  drilling  a  large  field,  the  drill  was 
set  for  6  quarts  for  the  last  three-quar- 
ters of  an  acre  and  there  was  no  notice- 
able difference  in  the  grass  nor  in  the 
seeding  running  out. 

I  believe  in  top  dressing  meadows,  and 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring  ma- 
nure is  drawn  out  every  day  and  put  on 
the  grrass  land  as  thinly  ajid  evenly  as 
possible.  When  lime  is  used  it  should 
be  put  on  before  sowing.  Acid  phosphate 
is  put  in  at  the  time  of  seeding. 

R.  B.  B.,  Ozark,  HI. — I  have  found 
that  it  Is  very  easy  to  always  secure  a 
good  stand  of  grass  if  it  is  done  right.  I 
presume  I  have  tried  every  way  that  a 
fellow  could,  almost.  Have  finally  set- 
tled down  to  just  one  simple,  easy  way, 
and  have  never  had  a  failure  yet. 

Where  I  want  grass.  I  always  sow 
oats  In  the  spring.  There  Is  no  use  to 
sow  grass  on  poor  land,  so  the  question 
of  fertility  need  not  be  considered  here. 
It  must  have  attention  before  the  grass 
is  Bown  If  we  expect  any  pasture  or  hay. 

In  sowing  the  oats  I  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  drill  the  oats, 
using  only  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  and 
run  the  rows  north  and  south.  Now,  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  point  If  you  only  think 
a  little.  The  oats  being  rather  thin  and 
the  rows  running  north  and  south,  the 
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crass  Rt'^s  t**®  benefit  of  the  sunshine 
all  spring  and  until  the  oats  are  cut,  and 
fjen  when  they  are  removed  the  grass 
or  clover  is  in  a  position  to  ctand  the  hot 
sunshine,  really  the  very  thing  it  needs. 
Without  a  nurse  crop  other  growth 
fonies  up  on  rich  land  and  crowds  the 
young,  trnder  grass  plants.  I  have  never 
taken  to  the  idea  of  summer  fallowing 
land  to  sow  grass  in  summer  and  fall.  I 
have  tried  it,  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  harder  on  the  soil  tn  lie 
fallow  than  to  grow  the  oats,  and  be- 
eldes,  I  have  the  grass  firmly  established 
before  the  cold  of  winter.  Half  the  time 
your  late  sown  grass  will  be  so  young 
and  tender  that  it  will  winter-kill. 

By  sowing  only  on  fertile  soil  and  as 
above  suggested  with  the  oats,  yoii  are 
practically  certain  of  a  good  stand  of 
grass,  and  I  have  often  mowed  a  good 
crop  off  the  field  late  in  the  ceason  after 
the  oats  were  cut,  when  the  season  is 
pretty  rainy.    Just  try  it. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  \7.  Va.— I  find  it 
best  to  sow  grass  with  wheat  if  sown  in 
the  fail,  but  for  any  ground  that  I  put  in 
buckwheat  I  always  arrange  to  sow 
grass.  The  buckwheat  crop  Is  the  best 
crop  with  which  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
grass  or  clover  that  I  ever  tried.  There 
are  no  weeds  and  only  a  light  stubble 
left  on  the  ground  after  the  buckwheat 
comes  off,  so  the  grass  is  left  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  soil.  I  sow  about  one  gal- 
lon of  timothy  seed  per  acre  and  usually 
include  one  quart  per  acre  of  clover  seed. 
I  prefer  the  Mammoth  clover  to  be  sown 
with  the  timothy,  as  they  are  both  ready 
for  harvest  about  the  same  time.  One 
objection  to  sowing  grass  with  either 
wheat  or  oats  Is  that  the  weeds  usually 
spring  up  and  injure  the  grass  after  the 
grain  is  harvested.  This  is  not  the  case 
when  grass  is  soWn  with  buckwheat,  as 
it  is  harvested  too  late  for  a  crop  of 
weeds  to  grow.  I  practically  never  fail 
to  get  a  stand  when  I  sow  gjass  with 
buckwheat. 

C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md. — After  re- 
peated trials,  and  observation  of  other 
farmers,  we  get  a  good  stand  of  either 
grass  or  clover  by  the  following  meth- 
ods: For  timothy  we  sow  the  seed  alone 
in  potato  ground,  or  prepared  soil,  dur- 
ing the  spring  or  summer,  and  do  not 
graze  it  during  the  winter.  For  clover 
we  sow  the  seed  amongst  growing  rye 
or  wheat  from  the  first  to  tenth  of 
March.  Either  earlier «or  later  than  this 
invites  failure,  or  a  thin  stand  It  is 
sown  broadcast,  each  kind  alone,  pure 
timothy  or  pure  clover  We  invariably 
use  the  Medium  Red  clover  at  the  rate 
of  10  pounds  per  acre.  The  hay  field 
is  fertilized  in  winter  by  spreading  horse 
and  hen  manure,  while  the  growth  is 
dormant. 


D.  W.  S.,  Grove  City,  Pa. — For  sowing 
grass  seed  we  sometimes  sow  in  the 
spring  on  oats,  and  sometimes  on  rye  or 
^'heat  in  the  fall.  The  plan  seems  to 
*ork  both  ways,  provld^  you  follow 
^ith  a  top  dressing  of  manure  applied 
with  a  manure  spreader  If  the  ground 
is  favorable  to  do  so.  We  sow  from  7 
to  8  quarts  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy 
seed  per  acre  In  the  spring  on  oats. 
A^fter  the  oats  are  harvested  we  follow 
with  a  coat  of  manure  and  find  It  pays 
when  cut  the  next  spring.  If  we  seed 
with  wheat  or  rye  we  don't  sow  the  clo- 
ser until  the  spring.  We  find  it  pay3 
^eft  to  follow  with  the  roller  when  the 
P'^f>und  is  fit  after  seeding.  We  have 
iiot  had  experience,  but  one  of  our  neigh- 
[ors  fitted  bis  field  for  wh«at  and  rye 
^'ut  did  not  sow  anything  except  clover 
^nd  timothy,  and  had  the  beet  crop  of 
»^^y  in  these  parts  the  next  season.  The 
i>f^t  way  with  us  Is  to  seed  with  rye  In 
J^he  fall  Instead  of  with  wheat  If  top 
dressed  with  manure  we  have  a  perma- 
^^fit  grass  catch.  We  sometimes  use  a 
|2-foot  grass  seeder,  but  prefer  our  hand 
'or  distribution. 


A^*^  Burprlslnic  versea  come  to  the  Editor'a 
"^^  from  the  nuthor.  We  confess  the  In- 
r«nitary  aspect  of  honey  production  set  forth 

n  the  final  stanza  had  never  occurred  to  us. 
VU'.ry:  will  the  publication  of  this  Inaujfii- 
v"'''  «  moTement  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
"'Vf  nnd  the  waKhlnic  of  beea'  feet— and  how 

"o  the  washing  be  done? 

THE    RBB. 

rhe  beea  a  bird  with  fettthera  few, 
,   He  lacks  a   feathered   tall  : 
"<it  sometbinf  where  the  tall  ne'er  frew 
^«^PB  people  off  bis  trail. 

"''■(I  homely,  thoiifrh  his  product's  sweet, 
,,  r^or  he   romps  amonr  the   flowers. 
''*'r«ct8   the  nectar  clean   and  neat 
T^o  store  In   waxen  Iwwers. 

'^I'/'iiKh  he  packs  bis  product  firm  and  light 
with  his  tinwaabed  f eet. 
,?«'Ter  turns  man's  app«tlt« 
Hla  liquid  gold  to  eat 


1hAt 


dH0u> 


This  is  the  farm  women's  own  department-/or  them  and  by  them.  It  i*  devolad  to  lli«  discqnM>n  ol 
topics  o»  everydar  mterett  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmar  iovitet-and 
expects  you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  di»cuMion  but  also  to  propoce 
topic,  for  future  ditcuMion*.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  b«  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SKPTK.MBER  1. — How  do  you  make  coffee? 
What  variety  of  coffee  do  you  buy.  what 
price  do  you  find  It  noj'pssary  to  pay  for 
Ratlsfactory  coffee  and  what  »u|!;>{«>stiunti 
can  you  give  our  readers  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  cup  of  coffee,  to  Improve 
upon  It? 

Septbmbeb  15. — Economical  griddle  cakes 
wlli  be  popular  this  year.  How  do  you 
make  good  ones  out  of  corn  meai,  rice,  et«'.  ? 
Don't  confine  yourself  to  what  we  can  find 
In  any  cook  book,  but  give  us  some  ideas 
which  will  be  helpful  to  other  housewives. 
What  do  you  find  t)est  to  serve  over  tiicm? 


OcToBKR  1. — If  you  put  Up  more  pre.servps, 
J«'I11p».  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vcn«^ta- 
hh's  than  you  need  for  home  consumption, 
how  di)  ytMi  market  them  and  what  prices 
do  you  propose  to  charge  this  your?  How 
do  you  pack  them  for  shipment?  We  fee4 
that  many  farm  women  have  i)repare<l  to 
meet  the  town  demands  for  preserved  fo«Ml 
supplies  this  winter  and  will  wel«-ome  the 
experience  of  others  as  to  nietliods  of  mar- 
keting and  packing  and  prices  to  ask. 

Cmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 
roach  um  at  laaat  IS  daya  bmforo  tha  data  of 
iaaua,  it  will  ba  too  lata. 


swtet  milk,  and  turn  into  dry  ingredi- 
ents, making  a  soft  dough  that  can  b* 
handled.  Roll  out  one-half  inch  thicl^ 
cut  in  rounds,  fold  over  like  Parker 
House  rolls  and  bake  15  minutes. 

Gkaii.\.\i  Ni  t  Bkk.\i). — Pour  cupfuls  of 
graham  flour,  2%  cupfuls  wheat  flour.  1 
«  upfiil  brown  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  teasi}oonfiA 
•salt,  2  tea.spoonfuls  soda,  3  cupfuls  sour 
milk,  i.j  cupful  nuts  broken  in  smal 
pieces,  '1.  cupftil  raisins;  let  rise  for  21 
minutes  and  bake  slowly  one  hour. 
Makes  two  loaveti. 

Graham  flour  is  now  nearly  as  high  ii 
price  as  wheat,  while  rolknl  oats  may  bt 
purchased  in  bnlk  for  5  and  6  cents  per 
pound.  I  have  put  thoni  throtiph  tha 
foo<l  chopper  and  substituted  them  for  a 
part  of  the  graham  in  the  above  receiptJV 
with  good  results. 


Wheat  Flour  Economy  in  Baking 


Mrs.  L.  E.  E.,  Claysville,  Pa. — Yes,  I 
have  made  changes  in  my  baking  since 
wheat  flour  has  advanced  We  buy  all 
our  flour,  therefore  for  our  own  welfare 

1  have  clianged  methods.  It  is  our  indi- 
vidual duty  to  stand  behind  our  govern- 
ment, which  is  asking  us  to  conserve  our 
foods.  We  are  not  true  soldiers  if  we 
do  not  strive  to  "do  our  bit." 

I  use  a  great  amount  of  graham  flour 
and  And  it  more  nutritious  than  the 
white  flour.  If  not  at  first  relished,  just 
keep  eating  it;  the  taste  will  be  ac- 
quired. I  have  never  tried  rye  flour  but 
have  used  barley. 

My  best  receipt  for  graham  gems  is, 

2  cupfuls  sour  cream.  1  teas,  oonful  salt, 
Vj  teaspoonful  soda,  1  ta.blespoonful 
sugar,  3  cupfuls  graham  flour,  or  1  cup- 
ful white  flour  and  2  cupfuls  shorts  or 
fine  bran,  1  teaspoonful  baking  powder 
mixed  in  dry  flour;  butter  milk  can  be 
substituted  for  cream;  then  add  V2  cup- 
ful shortening;  also  if  wanted  for  sweet 
cake,  more  sugar  or  baking  molasses 
may  be  added.  One-half  cupful  of  raisins 
or  currants  are  fine  added  to  either  the 
sweet  gems  or  the  plain.  I  also  add 
spices,  sometimes  one  kind,  then  another 
— ginger,  nutmeg,  cloves,  allspice,  or  cin- 
namon, ginger  and  cinnamon  preferred 
with  the  plain  gems. 

To  make  yeast  bread  with  graham 
flour  use  1  part  graham  to  2  parts  white 
flour.  Too  much  graham  makes  bread  too 
heavy,  dark  and  not  so  appetizing.  I 
mix  my  sponge  with  white  flour  then  di- 
vide and  make  a  portion  of  it  graham 
and  the  rest  white  bread,  often  adding 
nuts  and  fruits  to  a  portion  of  the  grra- 
ham  dough.  This  I  ba^3  in  baking  pow- 
der cans  and  use  for  sandwiches.  These 
are  especially  fine  for  school  lunches  or 
picnics 

We  also  use  com  bread  more  frequent- 
ly than  heretofore.  No  less  than  one  day 
each  week.  I  think  this  my  l>€8t  receipt, 
as  it  Is  economical  as  well  as  good  to 
eat:  One  and  one-half  cupfuls  corn  meal, 
»/.  cupful  flour,  1  teaspoonful  salt,  1  '^ 
tablespoon fuls  sugar,  2  tablespoon fu Is 
shortening,  3  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 
Place  all  dry  ingrredients  in  mixing  bowl 
except  baking  powder  and  flour;  add 
shortening,  melted,  then  milkt  beat  well. 
Have  oven  ready  and  pans  well  grea.sed; 
then  stir  In  baking  powder  and  flour  well 
mixed.  Bake  in  hot  oven.  White  corn 
meal  is  very  nice  occasionally;  also 
baked  in  muffin  pans  gives  a  variety  and 
change. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Pranklinville,  N.  Y.— 
Since  flour  has  advanced  in  price  we 
often  make  our  wheat  bread  of  part  com 
meal.  Some  of  the  family  like  it  better 
than  all  white  bread.  We  set  the  sponge 
the  same  as  we  do  for  white  bread,  and 
when  light  enough  to  knead  Into  a  hard 
loaf  we  add  a  quart  of  luke-warm  water, 
about  a  quart  of  corn  meal  and  knead  it, 
setting  It  to  rise  again,  then  put  it  Into 
tins  and  bake  as  we  do  the  white  bread. 

We  use  graham  flour  sometimes  with 
wheat  flour  in  making  yeast  bread,  but 
like  It  best  when  made  of  graham  flour 
alone  in  a  butter  milk  loaf. 

White  bread  made  of  wheat  flour  alone 
and  made  with  yeast.  Is  our  best  bread, 
and  we  neVer  tire  of  it.  Workmen  often 
praise  our  bread  made  as  follows:  Put 
into  a  2-quart  basin  one  quart  of  luke- 
warm water,  a  handful  ea^h  of  salt  and 
sugar,  a  yeast  cake  (soaked  soft)  and 
enough  wheat  flour  beaten  In  to  make  a 
thick,  smooth  batter.  Set  In  a  slightly 
warm  place  to  rise.  When  light  we  take 
a  large  bread  pan  (our  family  is  a  large 
one)  and  put  into  it  the  amount  of  flour 
needed,  making  a  hole  in  the  center,  putx 
ting  in  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  shorten* 
ing  and  a  quart  of  luke-warm  water,  Hiea 


adding  the  sponge  and  mixing  together 
well,  then  knead  in  flour  until  dough 
doee  not  stick  to  hands;  we  leave  it  in 
a  large  loaf  and  set  it  to  rise  again. 

We  mold  it  into  loaves  when  light, 
using  very  little  flour  this  time,  then  set 
again  to  rise  and  bake  about  an  hour  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

B.  N.  S.,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. — At 
present  we  are  advised  to  use  other 
cereals  in  place  of  wheat,  as  much  as 
possible,  so  I  am  sending  these  receipts 
In  which  rolled  oats  and  corn  meal  are 
substituted  for  a  part  of  the  flour. 

Oat  Meal  Bread. — Pour  2  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water  over  2  cupfuls  of  rolled 
oats,  cover  and  let  stand  until  luke- 
warm. Dissolve  1  cake  of  yeast  in  V,. 
cupful  of  warm  water  and  add  to  the 
oat  meal  and  water,  add  Vj  cupful  of 
sugar  (either  brown  or  white),  1  table- 
spoonful  of  lard,  1  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  about  1  cupful  of  wheat  flour 
or  enough  to  make  a  sponge.  Beat  well, 
cover  and  set  to  rise  for  IVj  hours,  or 
until  light.  Add  enough  flour  to  make 
a  dough  and  knead  well,  let  rise  again 
until  double  in  bulk,  then  make  into 
loaves;  when  light  bake  about  45  min- 
utes. 

Parker  House  Coriv  Rolijj. — Sift  to- 
gether 1V4  cupfuls  white  flour,  %  cupful 
corn  meal,  4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
Vj  teaspoonful  salt,  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar,  chop  in  2  tablespoon  fuls  of  butter 
or  lard,  add  1  beaten  egg  to  %  cupful 


Miss  J.  M.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Sinct 
wheat  flour  has  advam ed  in  prhe  we  us* 
more  corn  bread.  whi<h  we  have  always 
like<i.  To  make  good  sweet  corn  ponev 
put  1  pint  of  corn  meal  into  a  bowl  and 
pour  over  it  l)oillng  water  enough  to 
scald  it  thoroughly,  add  1  tablespoonful 
salt,  2  tablespoonfiils  su^ar,  4  pints  more 
of  meal  and  enough  cold  water  to  mako 
a  dough.  I^eave  in  a  warm  place  to  riss 
(over  night  if  desired)  and  when  light 
stir  in  '_.  teaspoonful  of  so<la  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Good  either  hot  or 
cold  or  sliced   and   fried 

Two  cupfuls  rolled  oats  may  be  scalded 
with  1  quart  l}oiling  water  and  used  in 
making  yeast  bread  by  any  good  receipt. 


RETAILERS'    35c     QUALITY 

COFFEE 

Frem  Wholesaler  Direct.  trc«li  •d  tlM  iMttrr 

S     POUNDS       FOR     O^  1     Oet 
Bean     or    Ground     %^  JL  m^il^^ 

BELIVESEB  FIEE  WmilN  900  MILES 
10    lU.    DELIVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 


Satin/action  Iiu4>rmnt*rti 
«ILME8  COFFEE  CO.   t«t-«M 

(ST*(LMBID 


FREE    1000    MILES 

o>-    Mvnry    Kr/undr^  I 

»  WMklMt**   HI.,  »•«  T«rh    J 

n  ISAM  y 


30  Days  Trial  of  the  •'K.^SY•• 
Vacuum  Wanber  taken  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
1  ery  'forever.  Try  It  nou- 
before  the  heavy  washtiiK 
drRf;s  the  life  out  or  you  by  the 
old  laborious  pro<?ei«B.  See  how 
It  xeemn  tu  have  the  waahliiK 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  lnformalU>n. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

SlOO  E. Water  St.,  Syractue,  N.  Y. 
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DUuPONTv  AMERICAN^INDUSTRJES  ^ 


Save  Money 
on  Paint 


Buy  paint  fay  the  job 
not  by  the  gallon. 
Forget  how  many 
quarts  the  paint  can 
holds.  Find  out  how 
many  square  3rards  of 
long  service  are  in  it. 
What  you  really 
want  is  property  pro- 
lacUais  and  hnpnomJ 
e^poatancm  for  the 
grcateat  posaibl* 
auiobcr  of  years. 


HABBISMiS 

pAINr 

h  thii  f««ah  ol  124  year*  of  p^'nt  making  evperieiic*.  The  formula 
M  plainly  printed  on  every  can.  It  is  alt  paint.  For  this  reason  it 
win  spread  further,  cover  better,  iajt  lonj^r  and  save  you  money 
ia  both  first  ind  laat  cosL 

II  there  It  do  Harrison  dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct^ 
C«t  Oitr  Fr««  Farmer**  PaSat  Book  Nik.  H69 

Don't  buy  nor  use   paint  until    you  have  rtkd  tim  valuable  !•> 
ftructlon  book.     Write  for  it  now. 

Harrisons;  inc: 

E«tabUli«<i  1793 

Wiaa^Ulpbisi.  Cbksk«o»  Now  York, 
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The  same  quantity  of  oats  soaked  over 
night  In  2  cupfuls  sour  milk,  with  1  egg, 
1  teaspoonful  soda,  1  teaspoonful  salt,  1 
tablespoonful  sugar,  and  ttour  to  make 
batter  added  in  the  morning  for  griddle 
cakes,  makes  a  favorite  winter  breakfast 
bread. 

Such  vegetables  as  potatoes,  either 
kind,  beans,  pumpkin,  winter  squash, 
etc.,  may  be  used  in  either  yeast  bread 
or  biscuits,  thereby  taking  less  flour. 
These  breads  are  palatable  but  not  so 
light  nor  white  as  all  white  flour  makes. 
Beans  should  be  put  through  a  colander 
to  remove  skins;  other  vegetables 
mashed  fine  after  cooking.  Measure  2 
cupfuls  of  the  vegetable,  1  tablespoonful 
butter,  %  tablespoonful  lard,  sift  2  cup- 
fuls flour  with  3  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder  and  add  1  cupful  sweet  milk,  1 
teaspoonful  salt.  1  teaspoonful  sugar, 
mix  and  mold  into  biscuits  a  half  inch 
thick  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  If  de- 
sired, sour  milk  may  be  used  with  %  tea- 
spoonful soda,  leaving  out  1  teaspooiful 
of  baking  powder. 

Stale  bread  may  be  crumbled  into  bat- 
ter for  griddle  cakes  or  muffins,  or  dried 
in  oven  and  rolled  or  put  through  food 
chopper  is  preferred  to  cracker  crumbs 
for  croquettes,  etc.,  while  in  puddings 
and  some  other  dishes  these  dry  crumbs 
may  take  the  place  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  flour.  No  bread  is  wasted  in  our 
home. 


will  eat  baker's  bread  when  they  can 
have  delicious  home-made  bread  with  so 
little  trouble. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— With 
wheat  flour  hovering  around  $4  per  sack, 
most  of  us  flnd  it  advisable  to  get  a  sub- 
stitute.   As  we  all  like  corn  meal  at  our 
house  we  use  it  almost  exclusively  for 
breakfast  griddle  cakes,  mixing  in  only 
a  handful   of   wheat   flour.     My   friend 
makes   excellent    graham    pancakes   the 
year   around,   but  our   family   does  not 
care  for  graham  flour,  and  we  have  trou- 
ble here  in  getting  it  free  from  worms 
in  summer;  indeed,  not  all  stores  carry 
it   in    stock   because    of   this   diflaculty. 
However,  the  lady  who  often  sells  beside 
me    on    the    street    market,    makes    a 
specialty  of  graham  bread  made  exactly 
like   white    bread    except   with    graham 
flour  and  a  trifle  more  sugar.    She  sells 
both  for  the  same  price  and  it  looks  nice, 
sells  well  and  is  undoubtedly  excellent. 
A    favorite   of    ours    is   Johnny   cake 
made  as  follows:  One  cupful  sour  milk, 
2  cupfuls  corn  meal,  1  teaspoonful  each 
of  soda  and  salt,  1  tablespoonful  sugar. 
I    don't    know    that    oat   flake   la   an 
economy,  but  dark  cake  and  cookies  are 
delicious  made  with  it  in  place  of  a  like 
quantity  of  flour. 

My  mother-in-law's  rye  bread  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  in  her  family.  She 
makes  it  like  her  white  bread  and  it  is 
nice  of  its  kind,  but  we  dislike  the  flavor 
of  rye.  For  as  good  white  bread  as  I 
ever  saw,  we  take  1  cupful  scalded  milk, 
1  quart  water,  1  yeast  cake,  1  tablespoon- 
ful sugar,  and  flour  to  make  as  thick  as 
pancake  batter.  When  light  and  frothy 
knead  into  a  hard  loaf,  let  quantity 
double,  divide  into  fire  medium  loaves 
and  when  light  bake  in  moderate  oven 
one  hour,  browning  all  parts  evenly  and 
richly.  Our  cusltomers  greatly  prefer  a 
well  browned  loaf. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — I  have 
used  more  bran  and  hominy  grits  since 
flour  has  advanced  in  price  and  we  like 
it  better  than  all  white  bread. 

Bran  Gems. — One-half  cupful  sugar, 
shortening  size  of  an  egg,  1  teaspoonful 
salt,  1  cupful  milk,  1  cupful  bran,  1  cup- 
ful graham  flour,  1  large  half  cupful  of 
white  flour,  3  teaspoonfuls  baking  pow- 
der.   Bake  20  minutes  in  hot  oven. 

Raised  Corn  Bread. — Scald  2  cupfuls 
of  meal  with  boiling  water;  when  cool 
add  1  cupful  soft  yeast,  2  cupfuls  flour, 
\U  cupful  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  salt,  V2 
teaspoonful  soda;  let  rise  then  steam  2 
hours  and  bake  until  nicely  browned. 

Hominy  Bread. — One  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls cold  boiled  hominy,  1  teaspoonful 
salt,  1  cupful  meal,  1  large  well  beaten 
egg,  1  tablespoonful  shortening,  sweet 
milk  to  make  a  thick  batter,  2  teaspoon- 
fuls baking  powder.  Bake  in  greased 
bread  pan. 

Best  Raised  Graham  Bread. — Two 
cupfuls  soft  yeast,  two-thirds  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  use  about  equal  parts  of 
wheat  and  graham  flour;  stir  with  a 
large  spoon,  adding  flour  until  you  can 
lift  it  all  up  on  the  spoon.  Let  rise  un- 
til it  has  nearly  doubled  in  size  and 
bake  one  hour.  This  makes  one  Iprge 
loaf.  The  yeast  is  supposed  to  be  salted 
sufficiently;  if  not,  add  salt  to  taste. 

Pumpkin  or  squash  added  to  ordinary 
Johnny  cake  improves  it  and  makes  a 
change.    Use  a  little  extra  flour  or  meal. 


Soy  Beans  as  Human  Food 

While  the  soy  bean  has  been  used  as 
human  food  in  China  and  Japan  for 
many  generations,  it  Is  only  in  more  re- 
cent years  that  it  has  been  considered 
for  that  purpose  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps the  present  food  crisis  will  empha- 
size its  value  as  a  food. 

To  get  rid  of  the  peculiar  flavor  of  soy 
beans,  they  should  be  soaked  for  several 
hours,  the  water  being  changed  two  or 
three  times.  Cold  water  should  be  used 
for  the  first  soaking  and  hot  water  for 
the  second  and  third. 

The  lighter  varieties  are  more  desira- 
ble for  cooking.  The  black  or  dark 
varieties  like  Wilson  and  Peking  are  less 
attractive  in  appearance.  Medium  Green, 
Ito  San  and  Hollybrook  are  best.  They 
may  be  prepared  in  any  of  the  ways  that 
the  ordinary  beans  are  used. 

The  food  value  of  the  soy  bean  is 
high.  In  100  pounds  there  are  34  pounds 
of  protein,  16.8  pounds  of  fat,  33.7 
pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  4.7  pounds 
of  mineral  salts.  While  only  about  28 
of  the  34  pounds  of  protein  is  digested 
and  used  in  body  nutrition,  experiments 
show  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  food 
material  soy  beans  contain  the  highest 


number  of  pounds  of  digestible  protein. 
including  meat,  milk,  eggs,  wheat  flour' 
and  corn  meal. 

Even  at  present  prices,  soy  hians  fur.  I 
nish  the  cheapest  supply  of  digestible 
protein  of  any  of  the  common  protein 
foods,  skim  milk  being  the  one  possible 
exception.  The  fat  content  is  higher  than 
that  of  peas  and  other  kinds  of 


Some  of  us  remember  what  a 
room  the  old  farm  "smoke  house" 
to  make  during  a  part  of  the  year. 
shouldn't    home     cured     meats. 


play. 

used! 
Why 
hams, 


bacon,  dried  beef,  and  sausage  conie  back 
today?  More  smoke  houses  would  mean 
more  dollars  that  stay  on  the  farms,] 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  free  publication.  No.  lij, 
which,  tells  all  about  them.  It  should! 
be  in  all  farm  homes. 


Eyes  of  GoTemment  on  American  Womci  I 
Asking  them  to  put  up  their  own  canned 
peas,   beans,   com,   tomatoes,   etc.    The 
newly  discovered  harmless  canning  com- 
pound   Ever-Keep  makes  this   possible. I 
10c.  pkge.  preserves  five  quarts.    A  larg»| 
pkge.  sent  free  on  receipt  of  5c.  postage) 
for  mailing.     Price,  lOc,  25c.,  50c.,  $1. 
Agents  wanted.    Ever-Keep  Canning  Co, 
Lawton,  Mich. —  (Adv.) 


Mrs.  J.  F.  W.,  Shelby ville,  III.— Be- 
fore the  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of 
flour  we  had  been  changing  from  white 
to  bran  bread.     At  first  we  rather  dis- 
liked the  new  bread,  but  now  we  prefer 
it.     Several  years  ago  we  tried  in  vain 
to  make  a  good  whole  wheat  bread,  also 
graham  bread.     Our  bran  bread  is  far 
better  than  either,  and,  if  figures  are  re- 
liable, contains  much  more  cellulose.  The 
receipt  is  very  simple.     In  setting  the 
sponge  we  use  about  equal  parts  of  white 
flour  and  bran.     The  following  morning 
this  is  mixed  with  enough  white  flour  to 
make  it  the  proper  consistency.  We  use  a 
great  deal  of  this  bran  bread  ais  zweiback 
(thoroughly  toasted  bread).     The  zwei- 
back   is    sometimes    ground    in    a    food 
grinder,  giving  us  a  delicious  breakfast 
food.     As  the  price  of  flour  soared  we 
used  a  great  deal  more  corn  bread,  mush 
and  hominy.     We  have  never  used  rye, 
except  an  occasional  loaf  purchased  at 
the  bakery.    There  was  a  time  last  win- 
ter when  oat  meal  and  even  rice  were 
cheaper  than  white  flour.      When  such 
was  the  case  we  used  freely  of  both, 

Delicious  bran  muffins  frequently  ap- 
pear on  our  breakfast  table.  The  receipt 
was  contributed  by  a  neighbor  to  the 
Illinois  Congress  of  Mothers'  Cook  Book, 
as  follows:  One  cupful  sour  milk,  2  eggs 
beaten  light,  one-third  cupful  sugar,  1 
heaping  cupful  bran,  1  heaping  cupful 
white  flour,  1  level  teaspoonful  soda 
(added  to  sour  milk),  Vj  teaspoonful 
salt.    Bake  in  hot  oven. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patternsl 

Pull  directions  for  making.  «•  weU  ••  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  e*ch 
pattern.  Patterna  are  perfect-fitting  and  team  aUowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sise  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  rents  for 
•ach.      Address.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD  A.  PA 


Mrs.  M,  B.,  Blanchard,  Pa. — Since 
wheat  has  advanced  in  price  I  have  tried 
to  use  corn  breads  and  graham  muffins 
and  bread  much  more  frequently  than 
formerly.  Our  family  are  all  fond  of 
them  and  it  makes  a  very  welcome 
change  from  the  usual  white  bread,  as 
well  as  helping  to  conserve  the  wheat 
supply.  Rye  flour  I  do  not  use  except 
when  1  make  Boston  brown  bread,  for  It 
la  very  high  priced  here  and  exceedingly 
difHcult  to  obtain.  Graham  flour  we  use 
very  frequently  for  muffins,  and  I  usual- 
ly add  a  loaf  of  graham  bread  to  the 
usual  baking  of  white  bread. 

Bread  baking  has  always  been  one  of 
my  most  successful  efforts.  This  is  my 
method:  I  use  a  bought  yeast,  which 
must  be  fresh.  In  the  evening  Just  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  I  take  1  cupful  of 
mashed  potatoes,  add  1  quart  of  water, 
break  into  the  liquid  2  of  the  yeast 
cakes,  add  flour  to  make  a  soft  sponge, 
cover,  and  let  stand  until  morning.  In 
the  morning  I  add  another  quart  of 
water,  2  tablesponfuls  each  of  salt,  sugar 
and  lard,  add  flour  to  stiffen  and  knead 
15  minutes.  I  lot  rise  for  about  5  minutes, 
knead  down  lightly,  let  stand  again  for 
about  10  minutes  and  make  it  into 
loaves.  This  quantity  will  make  six 
good  sized  loaves.  In  about  two  hours  it 
Is  ready  for  the  oven. 

I  never  fail  to  have  good  bread  with 
this  method,  even  when  I  do  not  have 
the  best  flour,  and  It  is  so  simple  and  so 
little  work  that  I  do  not  see  why  any  one 


Mrs.    N.   M.   B.,    Osark,   111.— Yes,   I 
have  made  some  wonderful  changes  in 
my  family  baking  since  the  advance  in 
flour.    The  changes  were  hard  for  us  to 
make,  but  it  is  proving  a  blessing  to  us 
after  all.    We  live  on  a  garden  and  fruit 
farm  and  do  not  raise  wheat,  so  we  must 
buy  our  supply.     Flour  got  so  unreason- 
ably high  that  we  began  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.    We  first  ordered  some  gra- 
ham flour  from  a  mail  order  house,  but 
it  was  not  very  much  cheaper.    Next  Mr. 
R,  went  to  a  mill  and   paid   $2.50   per 
bushel  for  some  good  wheat.     This  was 
nice  and  clean  and  we  ordered  a  hand- 
mill  and  tried  out  grinding  it  ourselves. 
We  flrst  ground  it  very  fine,  then  rather 
coarse,  and  I  tried  mixing  a  little  white 
flour  in  and  then  a  little  meal.    We  ha', 
rorn  and  we  also  ground  it.     However, 
we  finally  decided  that  we  would  rather 
have  the  straight  graham  twice  a  day. 
and  then  straight  corn  bread  once  a  day. 
Morning  and  noon  we  use  the  graham, 
and  at  night  use  the  corn  bread,  with 
milk  and  vegetables.    This,  of  course,  is 
high  eating;  but  being  forced  to  econo- 
mize all  we  could,  this  was  best  we  could 
do,  and  now.  after  several  months,  we 
all  feel  better,  are  able  to  do  more  work 
and  children  are  healthier.    I  tell  you,  I 
can  make  a  large  pan  of  "sionge"  cake 
out  of  graham  and  home-made  sorghum 
molasses  and   the  children  eat  it  very 
freely  and   thrive  thereon.     I   am  very 
thankful  for  the  change,  and  shall  never 
return  to  old  ways,  no  matter  how  cheap 
flour  might  get  in  future  years.     Just 
,  try  it  out. 


8370. — r.adieR'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes  30 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Fronts  are  rolled 
to  form   revers. 

HHttO. — Uirls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to  14 
years.  The  dress  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  has 
apniipd  trimming  bunds. 

HaMl. — Misses"  dress,  (^it  In  sizes  10.  18 
and  20  years.     The  dress  has  a  one-piece  sitlrt. 

H8e2. — (Mris*  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  0  to  12 
years.  The  dresa  closes  at  the  front  and  has 
a  one-piece  sicirt. 

H37n Ladies'  apron.     Cut  In  sizes  small. 

medium  and  large.  The  aproa  closes  at  the 
bnclc. 


8.10T — I,adles'  blouse.     Cut  In  size*  ^^, 
44    Inches    bust    measure.      Any   of  the  P'^L 
striped   materials   can   be   used   to    mnk*'  < 
blouse.  ^ 

H3MO — readies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizo-  •••• 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  ns' 
three-gored    slclrt.  ., 

8,'»H4 — Children's  dress.  Cut  in  si?'-*  - 
10  years.      The  dress   is  t)or   plaited.        .^ 

«36« — Ladies-  gltirt.  Cut  In  sizes  124  t* 
inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  la  ^'"' 
fotir  pieces. 

H,36a Olrls'   dress.     Cut   In  sizes   1  t>) 

years.     The  dress  Is  cut  in  ome  piece. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Bool 

Owinc  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  ars  unable  to  illustrate  ** 
manr  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  beneflt  of  our  readers,  four  tii^'* 
a  r*ar.  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  celled—  Every  \sroman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— w^<<:|| 
illuatratcs  hundreds  of  the  most  prsctical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  h^*j 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  Is  10  ceota  a  copy,  but  ^* ^^ 
•end  it  postpaid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  will  ordor  it  at  tho  ■■mo  tim*  that  a  pattora  it  ordorsd  w« 
will  aond  •  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid,    Addroaa 

FASHION  DBPARTMBNT,  THB  PRACTICAL  PARMBR,  PHILADBLP»A,  PA 


Other  People's  business 

The  RomanUc  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Date 
«5y  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  DEFERRED  INTERMENT. 

E-xcept  for  the  clerk  at  the  Clem- 
atis  House  the  first  person  to  wel- 
come Justin  Ware  on  his  next  re- 
turn to  his  native  town  was  Anna- 
bel Sinclair.  She  wore  a  little 
white  veil,  vastly  becoming,  but  masking 
a  tragedy,  since  she  thereby  acknowl- 
edged the  deterioration  of  her  complex- 
ion. The  dramatic  encounter  took  place 
one  l)Iock  from  the  hotel,  and  Annabel 
clasping  her  gloved  hands  uttered  the 
single  word,  "You!" 

The  greeting,  abrupt  in  type,  is  any- 
thing else  on  the  lips  of  a  woman  who 
has  [studied  the  possibilities  of  that 
monosyllable.  On  Annabel's  lips  it  ex- 
pressed incredulous  wonder,  gentle  re- 
proach and  strong  feeling  held  in  check 
by  womanly  modesty.  No  man  can  rise 
superior  to  this  subtle  flattery.  Justin 
greeted  her  as  if  she  were  the  woman  of 
his  dreams. 

"It's  really  you — after  almost  a  year," 
The  reproach  was  uppermost  in  her  voice 
now,  but  she  mitigated  its  severity  by  al- 
lowing him  to  retain  possession  of  the 
hand  he  had  seized. 

"It  has  been  a  long  year — for  me,"  re- 
plied Justin,  and  the  rival  artist  thrilled 
with  responsive  admiration.  For  his 
manner  said  as  plainly  as  words  that 
throughout  those  dragging  twelve 
months  one  thought  had  possessed  him, 
the  desire  to  see  her  again. 

"Were  you  on  your  way  home?  May 
I  walk  with  you?"  He  asked  the  favor 
with  deferential  tenderness.  She  grant- 
ed it  with  an  effective  flutter  of  the  lids, 
Eai  h.  realizing  the  other's  proficiency  in 
the  game,  was  spurred  to  emulation. 

And  then  abruptly  the  curtain  dropped 
on  the  play,  for  at  the  first  street  corner 
an  automobile  barked  a  warning,  Jus- 
tin, who  had  gallantly  taken  his  com- 
panion's arm,  the  better  to  assist  her 
in  the  perils  of  the  crossing,  raised  his 
eres  and  at  once  lost  Interest  in  Annabel 
Sinclair  and  her  kind. 

The  wx>man  driving  the  car  to  all  ap- 
pearances had  not  recognized  him,  her 
absorption  preventing  her  from  differen- 
tiating the  human  species  beyond  the 
broad  classification  of  those  likely  to  be 
run  over  and  those  In  no  such  danger. 
Her  color  was  high,  and  her  face  despite 
a  grim  intentness  Indicated  keen  satisfac- 
tion. A  handsome  boy  sat  beside  her, 
and  Justin  had  a  confused  Impression 
ot  a  number  of  other  children  in  charge 
of  a  buxom  girl  on  the  back  seat.  He 
etood  motionless  gazing  after  the  flying 
car  and  oblivious  to  Annabel's  resentful 
glances. 

"Well,  good  afternoon  If  you've  decid- 
ed to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  on  the 
street  corner." 

Justin  roused  himself.  But  he  had 
lost  heart  In  these  amateur  theatricals. 

"Whose  car  is  Persis  Dale  driving?" 
Her   own.     A   year   brings   changes, 
you  see,  Mr.  Ware.     The  car  and  the 
f^hildren  all  belong  to  her." 

What!"  he  shouted.  His  first  not  un- 
natural idea  was  that  Persis  had  become 
the  wife  of  a  prosperous  widower,  and 
he  was  astonished  at  the  pang  for  which 
<his  thought  was  responsible.  Resent- 
fully Annabel  recognized  the  difference 
''ptween  the  voice  of  real  emotion  and 
counterfeit  tenderness. 

Her  lipa  curled  as  she  allayed  his  con- 
sternation. "She  came  into  a  little 
money— an  obliging  aunt  died,  I  believe, 
^Ity  it  hadn't  come  early  enough  to  do 
her  some  real  good.  She  patched  up  her 
old  house,  and  adopted  five  or  six  orphan- 
asylum  kids,  and  I  suppose  the  poor 
^Ing  thinks  she's  having  a  good  time," 
Even  to  the  most  prejudiced  eyo  Anna- 
bel could  not  have  looked  beautiful  at 
Jhat  moment.  The  venom  that  poisoned 
"^r  spirit,  disfigured  her  face  like  a 
Hag-ridden    by    those    unlovely 


scar. 


J^ins,    Jealousy    and    hate,    she  looked 
'Or  the  instant  prematurely  old. 

Justin  did  not  notice.  He  was  ab- 
sorbed in  gleaning  from  her  all  possible 
•r'torniation  as  to  the  change  in  Persis' 
c>r( nmstances  and  quite  indifferent  to 
^he  emotions  of  his  reluctant  informant. 
Hith  the  relentlessness  of  the  thorough- 
'y  s^eiflsh.  he  continued  his  cross-exami: 
"5<tion  till  Annabel's  mind  seemed  to  her- 
t hi  *  ^Q^ee^ed  orange.  She  felt  some- 
'^'ng  Hilt,  terror  mingling  with  a  sense 
'''  Physical  exhaustion.  It  always  fright- 
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ened  her  to  find  herself  unable  to  keep 
a  man's  attention  focus?d  on  herself 
when  she  had  him  to  herself. 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again?"  she 
asked  as  she  approached  her  home.  Had 
the  interview  continued  with  the  dra- 
matic intensity  of  its  beginning,  she 
could  safely  have  left  him  to  ask  that 
question.  Under  the  circumstances  she 
did  not  dare. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure.  I  have  some  busi- 
ness that  has  hung  fire  an  unconscion- 
able time,  and  ungallant  as  it  seems,  we 
twentieth  century  fellows  have  to  put 
business  before  pleasure."  He  smiled 
propitiatingly  and  therein  lay  the  sting, 
that  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
conceal  that  he  was  trying  to  appease 
her.  Their  parting  sank  to  the  level  of 
the  commonplace  for  he  shook  hands 
hastily,  and  her  look  of  appeal  flattened 
itself  ineffectively  against  his  preoccupa- 
tion. 

A  little  skillful  quizzing  of  the  hotel 
clerk  confirmed  in  every  detail  Annabel's 
remarkable  story,  and  in  his  own  room 
Justin  sat  down  to  think  the  matter 
through  to  a  conclusion.  The  renewal 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Persis  Dale 
nearly  a  year  earlier  had  enlightened 
him  as  to  the  tenacity  of  certain  impres- 
sions he  had  thought  obliterated  long 
before.  The  girl  he  had  loved  in  his 
callow  youth  and  had  forgotten,  still  re- 
tained something  of  her  old  fascination 
for  him.  A  year  earlier  this  dlscovpry 
was  responsible  for  an  amused  wonder 
at  himself,  coupled  with  a  realization  of 
the  need  of  caution.  Now  common  sense 
took  sides  with  his  lingering  fondness, 
Persis  Dale,  with  a  comfortable  little 
fortune  added  to  her  unique  personality, 
had  become  distinctly  desirable.  She 
was  a  woman  with  an  infinite  capacity 
for  surprises,  which  meant  that  she 
would  not  bore  the  man  she  married,  un- 
duly. With  a  little  metropolitan  polish 
added  to  her  native  cleverness  she 
should  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
herself  socially.  The  children  were  a 
drawback,  of  course,  but  there  must  be 
some  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  adopted 
family  of  which  one  tired.  And  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  Persis'  fondness 
for  the  little  ones  she  had  picked  up  the 
other  day,  so  to  speak,  would  prove  a 
serious  rival  to  an  affection  which  had 
been  a  vital  factor  In  her  life  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

By  supper  time  he  had  made  up  his 
mind.  With  a  little  sigh  for  the  free- 
dom he  was  relinquishing,  he  resolved 
on  matrimony.  He  had  always  intended 
to  marry  somebody  and  domesticity  with 
Persis  promised  at  least  commonplace 
comfort,  something  Justin  was  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  despise.  With  the  chil- 
dren disposed  of,  Joel  sent  adrift  and 
Persis'  money  wisely  handled,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  get  on 
better  than  the  majority  of  married  peo- 
ple. Justin  ate  an  unusually  hearty  sup- 
per as  if  to  fortify  himself  for  his 
wooing. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ignore 
the  change  in  Persis'  circumstances  that 
his  call  might  seem  a  spontoneouu  trib- 
ute to  her  personal  attractions.  But 
the  change  In  the  house  and  Its  furnish- 
ings was  so  pronounced  that  he  Judged 
it  bad  policy  to  pass  it  over  without 
comment,  "I  thought  for  a  minute  I'd 
come  to  the  wrong  house,  Persis,  and  I 
felt  positively  alarmed  about  myself.  I 
knew  if  I  couldn't  find  the  Dale  place 
blindfolded,  I  needed  the  services  of  a 
nerve  specialist."  He  laughed  a  little 
with  an  air  of  catching  himself  up  be- 
fore he  had  said  too  much,  something  he 
had  found  effective  with  many  women. 

She  smiled  upon  him  gravely,  "It  was 
the  Improvements  that  mixed  you  up,  I 
suppose.  There  was  a  spot  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  mother's  room  where  the  rain 
leaked  through  the  winter  she  died. 
After  the  papering  was  finished  I  missed 
that  spot  as  if  it  had  been  human.  Time 
and  a^in  when  I  went  into  that  room 
I'd  Jump  as  If  I'd  go^  into  somebody 
else's  house  by  mistake,"  Her  voice  lost 
a  subtle  pensive  quality  as  she  added: 
"But  the  new  furniture  ain't  the  best  of 
the  changes.  Justin.  I  wish  I  could  show 
you  the  children,  but  they're  all  in  bed 
and  asleep." 

"I'm  not  sure  I'm  sorry."  Justin's 
voice  was  low  and  caressing.  "It's  al- 
ways been  hard  for  us  two  to  have  any 
time  alone.     I  used  to  wonder  when  I 


came  here  who  would  be  sitting  by  and 
listening  to  every  word  we  said,  your 
father  or  your  mother  or  Joel  or  some 
other  young  follow  who'd  discovered  tho 
most  charming  girl  in  Clematis.  If  fate 
has  granted  us  an  evening  to  ourselves 
at  last,  lot's  be  thankful." 

He  thought  it  a  very  fair  beginning. 
The  reference  to  their  early  love  affair 
could  not  fail  to  soften  her.  Tho  impli- 
cation that  the  interference  of  interested 
third  parties  was  responsible  for  keep- 
ing thorn  apart  was  chverly  done.  It 
was  a  distinct  surprise  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  to  flnd  himself  no  further  along 
than  at  the  start.  Justin  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  oft'oring  his  hand  and  heart  to 
any  woman  without  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  a  rapturous  acceptance,  and  sin- 
gularly enough,  ho  was  far  from  cer- 
tainty. He  had  been  making  love  in  a 
restrained  and  subtle  fashion  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour  and  was  ready 
for  an  avowal  of  his  devotion  as  soon  as 
Persis  showed  any  Intention  of  meeting 
him  half-way.  But  up  to  this  point,  she 
had  skillfully  disguised  any  such  Inten- 
tion, and  while  showing  no  displeasure 
at  the  sentimental  tendency  disclosed  In 
his  remark,  had  so  persistently  injected 
a  tincture  of  matter-of-factness  into  the 
conversation  that  he  seemed  as  far  as 
ever  from  coming  to  the  point.  With  it 
all,  her  air  was  friendly.  He  suspected 
her  of  playing  with  him,  taking  her  re- 
venge by  keeping  him  In  doubt  over- 
night. 

Resistance  seldom  detracts  from  a 
woman's  value  in  a  man's  eyes.  When 
Justin  rose  to  go  ho  was  almost  ready  to 
believe  himself  in  love.  He  was  a  little 
angry,  slightly  amused  and  more  in 
doubt  as  to  her  state  of  mind  than  ho 
often  felt  regarding  his  opponents  In  the 


eternal  duel.  When  Persis  gave  him  her 
hand  for  good-night  he  held  it  in  both 
his  own  for  a  moment  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  The  curious  rekindling  of  a 
burned-out  tenderness,  due  to  her  lack 
of  responsiveness,  gave  the  act  en  effect 
of  sincerity  which  impressed  him,  even 
while  he  thrilled  with  honest  passion,  as 
an  excellent  move. 

Ho.  looked  into  her  eyes  and  found 
them  gravely  contemplative.  "Justin," 
she  said,  "there's  soniething  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  If  you're  not  In  a 
hurry." 

He  tingled  with  triumph,  \Vonien 
were  all  alike.  She  could  play  the 
coquette  for  an  hour,  but  she  could  not 
let  him  leave  her  till  she  had  heard  the 
words  he  had  been  trying  all  the  even- 
ing to  speak.  He  put  down  his  hat. 
"You  know,  of  course."  he  said  with  an 
air  of  repressed  feeling,  "that  I  am  at 
your  service  now  and  always,"  And  as 
her  eyes  foil  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

It  was  not  easy  to  restore  the  balance, 
but  Persis  did  It.  "The  property  my 
aunt  left  me,"  she  began  in  her  most 
matter-of-fact  voice,  "brings  me  a  pretty 
fair  income,  but  nothing's  good  enough 
as  long  as  it  might  be  bettter.  Only  yes- 
terday T  got  an  offer  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  some  water-works  stock  in  a 
place  out  West  where  Aunt  Persis  Ann 
lived  for  a  good  many  years," 

Justin  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
the  character  of  her  opening  rendering 
sentimental  advances  ludicrously  inop- 
portune, 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  income  you 
get  from  that  stock?" 

"Last  year  it  was  a  thousand  and 
fifty  dollars." 

"Why,  that's  over  ten  per  cent,  on 
what  the  fellow  offers  you,"  Justin  ex- 
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Brighten  up  your  place  wnth 
Electricity.  Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  for  better  lights  for  this  Fall 
and  Winter.  It  will  mean  not 
only  safe  and  reliable  lights,  but 
a  steady  source  of  power  that 
"will  pump  water,  turn  the  cream 
separator,  wash  and  iron  the 
clothes,  and  save  your  wife  all 
the  drudgery  of  housework. 

Electric  light  is  so  easy  to  have 
when  you  can  make  it  the 
Western  Electric  way  I  There  *s 
just  the  generator  and  storage 
battery  in  the  plant,  and  you  run 
it  from  your  gas  engine.  Nothing  compli- 
cated. As  easy  to  take  care  of  as  the 
Western  Electric  farm  telephone  you 
have  in  your  home.  There's  40  years 
of  electrical  experience  back  of  both  of 
them — that's  the  reason. 

There  is  a  Western  Electric  plant  exactly 
suited  to  your  needs.  And  there  are  Western 
Electric  lamps,  and  motors,  and  pumps,  and 
cream  separators,  and  irons,  and  Tvashing  ma- 
chines, and  numerous  other  appliances — all  built 
expressly  for  use  with  W^estem  Electric  plants. 
Learn  about  them  and  how  easily  you  can  get 
electricity  on  your  place. 
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claimed,  and  Persia  nodded. 

"Yes,  about  ten  per  cent.  And  in  the 
Apple  of  Eden  Investment  Company  I'd 
be  guaranteed  twenty-five  per  cent,  by 
the  tenth  year,  with  a  good  chance  to 
double  my  money  even  before  that.  I 
didn't  stop  you  to  ask  your  advice,  Justin, 
for  I  can  see  you'd  feel  a  little  delicate 
about  urging  me  to  invest  in  your  com- 
pany. But  what  I've  heard  from  Mis' 
Hornblower  makes  it  lilaln  enough  that 
the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  turn  my 
property  into  cash  as  fast  as  I  can  and 
put  every  penny  into  apples." 

Justin  crossed  his  feet,  reflecting  im- 
patiently that  it  was  high  time  for  Per- 
sis  Dale  to  have  a  husband.  His  elation 
over  all  that  was  implied  by  her  consult- 
ing him  on  so  personal  a  matter,  was  al- 
most lost  in  his  feeling  of  annoyance. 
This  made  it  plain  that  he  must  lose  no 
time,  but  marry  her  offhand.  What 
with  her  penchant  for  orphans  and  for 
foolish  investments,  she  would  make 
du(  ks  and  drakes  of  her  fortune  unless 
a  man  peremptorily  took  the  helm. 

"It  would  be  a  pity  to  be  precipitate, 
Pel  sis.  An  Investment  that  pays  ten  per 
cent.  Isn't  to  be  sneezed  at  nowadays. 
And  this  fellow's  offer  just  now  looks 
as  if  the  stock  wasn't  in  any  danger  of 
depreciating." 

He  glanced  at  her  and  was  annoyed 
to  find  her  face  stubborn.  Had  she  been 
the  type  of  woman  to  accept  masculine 
counsel  as  akin  to  divine  guidance,  his 
task  would  have  been  easier.  Her  evi- 
dent lack  of  yielding  forced  him  to  take 
a  superior  tone. 

"My  dear  girl,  you  will  admit  that  I 
am  a  little  better  versed  in  business 
matters  than  you  are.  And  my  advice 
is  to  hold  on  to  your  stock  unless  you 
should  have  a  better  reason  for  selling 
than  appears  at  present." 

"Ten  per  cent,  looks  pretty  well  along- 
side the  savings  bank,  I'll  admit.  But 
why  shouldn't  I  get  twenty-five?  I've 
got  these  children  to  educate.  I  can  use 
considerable  more  than  if  I  just  had  my- 
self to  think  of." 

He  grulped  down  his  vexation.  "Rais- 
ing apples  is  a  science,  Persls.  The 
weakness  of  the  American  investor  is  to 
imagine  that  he  can  do  whatever  any 
other  fellow  has  done.  Because  some 
horticultural  shark  doubles  his  money 
CD  his  orchard  in  a  banner  year,  you 
fancy  you  can  do  the  same  every  year." 
"Gracious,  Justin!  I'm  not  going  into 
apple  raising.  I've  got  my  hands  full 
enough  without  that.  I'm  going  to  leave 
the  company  to  run  my  orchard  for  me. 
All  they  ask  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  net  profits,  but  you  know  that  with- 
out my  telling  you." 

"And  suppose  there  comes  a  year  like 
1896,  when  apples  didn't  bring  enough 
to  pay  for  the  barrels  they  were  packed 
in?  You  can't  count  on  top-notch  prices 
every  season." 

"No,  but  I  can  count  on  the  company's 
guarantee." 

An   oath,  a  tribute  to  her  obstinacy, 
winged  through  his  brain.     In  Ms  exas- 
peration he  forgot  caution. 
"That  guarantee — " 
"Well?" 

"There's  nothing  to  hold  us  after 
you've  become  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  we  find  that  running  your  or- 
chard isn't  profitable,  as  we  might  easily 
do  after  one  or  two  bad  seasons,  we 
could  slip  from  under,  and  you  could  use 
the  guarantee  as  you  call  it,  for  curl 
papers.  That's  all  it  would  be  good  for." 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  he  had  shaken 
her  foolish  stubbornness  at  last.  She 
caught  her  breath  like  one  jerked  bark 
from  an  unrealized  danger  by  a  friendly 
hand. 

"I — I  guess  it's  lucky  I  consulted  you, 
Justin.  It's  foollRh  for  a  woman  to 
think  that  she's  up  to  all  the  tricks  in 
business  nowadays."  The  slight  trem- 
bling of  her  hand  tempted  him  to  kiss 
It.  though  he  compromised  by  merely 
taking  it  again. 

"If  I've  helped  you  a  little.  Persls, 
dear  girl,  I'm  very  happy.  I  only  wish 
you  were  willing  to  make  use  of  me  al- 
ways." His  hope  that  this  was  the  psy- 
(hologlcal  moment  was  dashed  when, 
ignoring  the  attempted  caress,  she 
grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  vigor- 
ously. 

"Gk)od  night,  Justin.  Thank  you  for 
setting  me  right  In  that  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that's  the  baby  starting  to  cry.  I'll 
have  to  hurry  up  before  she  rouses  the 
house." 

But  she  got  no  farther  than  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  on  this  errand,  and  Justin, 
letting  himself  out,  gave  voice  to  the 
oath  he  had  thought  more  than  once  that 
evening.  Persls  stood  listening  as  he 
made  his  way  down  the  walk,  but  up- 


stairs all  was  still.  She  returned  to  the 
living  room  rather  slowly.  Through  all 
the  various  changes  In  the  household, 
indicative  of  increased  prosperity,  the 
photograph  in  the  blue  plush  frame  had 
tfiumphantly  retained  its  post  of  honor 
on  the  mantel,  a  landmark  of  constancy. 
Now  she  took  it  up  with  hands  that 
trembled. 

"It's  not  that  I've  got  anything  against 
you."  She  addressed  it  as  if  there 
were  an  Intelligence  back  of  the  vacuous 
pleasantness  of  th^  young  face.  "It's 
only  that  there's  not  any  yoj,  and. hasn't 
been  for  I  don't  know  how  long.  It's  so 
much  deader  than  death,  all  ashes  to 
ashes  and  dust  to  dust  and  the  spirit 
turned  into  something  different."  And 
then  Justin's  hopes  would  have  soared 
high  had  he  seen  her,  for  she  kissed  the 
lips  that  smiled  at  her,  a  strange  kiss 
in  which  pity  blended  with  forgiveness. 

Holding  fast  to  the  blue  plush  frame, 
Persls  passed  through  the  house  to  the 
woodshed,  found  a  trowel  among  the 
garden  tools,  and  then  made'  her  way 
into  the  night.  The  sky  was  overcast, 
hiding  the  stars,  but  the  flitting  fire- 
flies outlined  strange  constellations 
against  the  velvety  darkness.  Persls 
groped  her  way  through  the  dewy  grass 
toward  the  syrlnga  bush,' guided  as  much 
by  the  odor  of  blossoms  as  by  sight,  and 
falling  on  her  knees  used  her  trowel  In- 
dustriously for  many  minutes.  And* 
when  the  grave  was  deep  enough,  she 
laid  the  plush  frame  Into  Its  recesses, 
hiding  the  smile  she  once  had  loved,  with 
heaped-up  earth.  Since  so  many  of  her 
girlish  hopes  were  covered  by  that  same 
earth,  it  is  'not  strange  that  her  tears 
fell  upon  the  little  mound. 

"I'm  going  to  miss  that  picture  same 
as  If  it  was  alive.  It  was  always  "millng 
so  cheerful  that  It  cheered  me  just  to, 
look  at  it.  But  when  a  thing's  dead,  it 
ought  to  be  burled,  and  as  it  is,  I  giiess 
this  funeral  Is  pretty  near  twenty  years 
behind  time." 

CHAPTER  XX. 


CHECKMATE. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  success  which 
had  attended  his  tentative  wooing,  Jus- 
tin Ware  slept  soundly,  woke  cheerful 
and  made  a  comfortable  breakfast.   Over 
his  coffee  and  pancakes  he  outlined  not 
the  plans  for  a  systematic  siege  of  Per- 
sis'  affections,  but  the  maneuver  through 
which  he  hoped  to  carry  the  Hornblower 
citadel  by  storm.    He  had  used  no  mean- 
ingless figure  of  speech  when  he  assured 
Annabel  of  his  practice  of  making  pleas- 
ure secondary  to  business.  Robert  Horn- 
blower's  resistance  had  piqued  and  baf- 
fied  him,  the  more  as  he  knew  that  Mrs. 
Hornblower    was    his    uncompromising 
ally.     Indeed   his  presence  in  Clematis 
at  this  Juncture  was  due  to  a  letter  from 
this  invaluable  coUeagrue,  casually  men- 
tioning that  her  husband   had   received 
an  offer  for  the  farm  which  she  wished 
he  might  be  induced  to  accept.    "While 
I  leave  all  such  matters  for  Robert  to 
decide,  as  I  consider  to  be  a  wife's  plain 
duty,"  wrote  Mrs.   Hornblower,  with   a 
lavish  use  of  italics,  "I   have  not  hesi- 
tated to  tell  him  that  I  think  his  closir  ? 
with  the  offer  Is  for  the  hest  interests 
of  us  all."     And  Justin  had  interpreted 
the  communication  to  mean  that  his  con- 
federate believed  the  day  of  victory  at 
hand.     He  finished  his  breakfast  at  an 
eyrly     hour,     judged     by     metropolitan 
standards,  selected  the  most  promising 
animal    from    the    sorry    exhibition    of 
horse-fiesh  in  the  local  livery  and  drove 
out  to  the  Hornblower  farm,  smoking  on 
the  way   a   better   cigar   than   could   be 
bought  in  Clematis,  and  feeling  unusu- 
ally well   satisfied   with   the  world  and 
himself.     His  failure  to  bring  the  Horn- 
blower affair  to  a  successful  conclusion 
had  annoyed  him  not  so  much  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  transaction,  as 
because  his  professional  pride  was  hurt 
a,t  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  task 
of    convincing    a    henpecked    old    man. 
From  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Hornblower's  let- 
ter  he   was   confident   this   failure   was 
about  to  be   retrieved,  and   that  Persls 
would  prove  amenable  to  his  fiattering 
advances,  could  be  taken  for  granted.  On 
one  point  he  must  be  firm.    From  the  be- 
ginning he  must  assume  the  necessity 
of  her  renouncing  her  recently  acquired 
family.     He  could   say  and   with  truth 
that  children  made  him  nervous.     But 
to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  difli- 
culty  until  after  the  wedding  would  be 
a  fatal  blunder.    When  women  felt  sure 
of  a  man,  they  sometimes  developed  a  dis- 
agreeable tenacity   in    holding   to   their 
own  way.  Altogether  on  this  early  morn- 
ing drive.  Justin's  difficulties  dwindled 
almost  to  Imperceptible  points  while  his 
blessings  loomed  large,  a  state  of  mind 


we  are  assured,  most  favorable  to  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Hornblower  came  from  the  barn 
as  he  drove  up  and  greeted  him  with 
successfully  disguised  cordiality.  But  a 
glance  convinced  Justin  that  the  long 
siege  was  nearly  at  an  end.  ^  In  the 
pouches  under'  the  man's  weary  eyes,  In  a 
certain  sagging  of  his  lower  lip,  in  an  in- 
definable air'of  being  beaten,  Justin  read 
the  signs  of  approaching  capitulation. 

"Mis'  Hornblower  is  in  the  house.  I 
guess  you'd  better  see  her  this  morning. 
I'm  pretty  busy  for  visiting." 

"I  won't  keep  you  long,  Mr.  Hornblow- 
er. I  just  want  to  lay  a  proposition  be- 
fore you  that's  sure  to  interest-  as  good 
a  business  man  as  you  are."  Justin 
waited  while  the  farmer  tied  the  horse, 
and  then,  slipping  his  hand  through  the 
old  man's  arm,  guided  him  dexterously 
around  the  house.  Robert  Hornblower 
yielded  like  one  hypnotized,  an  expres- 
sion of  rigi?l  horror  on  his  face  as  if 
while  seeing  some  peril  immediately 
ahead,  ha  found  himself  unable  to 
avoid  it. 

Mrs.  Hornblower  sat  in  a  rocking- 
chair  by  the  window,  tapping  the  fioor 
with  her  heel  as  the  chair  swayed,  and 
nervously  smoothing  imaginary  wrin- 
kles from  an  immaculate  apron.  Justin 
took  a  step  toward  *her,  then  stopped 
with  an  awkward  jerk.  Early  as  he  was, 
another  caller  was  ahead  of  him.  In  the 
opposite  corner,  grim  and  unsmiling  as 
fate,  sat  Persls  Dale. 

Justin  realized  his  own  embarrass- 
ment with  angry  wonder.  He  had  the 
emotions  of  a  boy  caught  in  a  foray  on 
the  preserve  closet.  "Good  morning," 
he  said,  and  was  shocked  by  the  startled 
suspicion  of  his  own  voice.  He  carried 
out  his  original  intention  of  shaking 
hands  with  Mrs.  Hornblower,  though 
without  his  customary  grace  of  manner, 
and  then  turned  to  go  through  the  same 
ceremony  with  Persis,  but  her  tightly 
folded  arms  gave  little  encouragement 
to  this  design.  He  compromised  by  tak- 
ing a  chair  near  her  and  saying  pleasant- 
ly, "You're  an  early  arrival." 

"I  calculated  you'd  be  here  as  soon  as 
you  got  done  your  breakfast,"  Persls  re- 
plied, and  left  him  to  interpret  the  am- 
biguous remark  as  he  pleased. 

Justin's  career  had  not  been  of  a  sort 
to  cultivate  undue  sensitiveness.  A 
moment  sufficed  to  make  him  master  of 
himself.  "I  came  out  to  discuss  a  little 
business  proposition  with  Mr.  Horn- 
blower," he  explained  carelessly.  "But 
I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  you  ladies.  .Some  other  time — " 
"Don't  mind  me,"  Interposed  Persls. 
"Mis'  Hornblower  and  I  haven't  any- 
thing special  to  talk  about.  We're  in- 
terested in  your  business  proposition, 
both  of  us." 

"I  don't  know  as  I  care  to  hear  it," 
interrupted  Mr.  Hornblower,  speaking 
with  a  certain  wildness,  an  indication 
that  he  had  almost  reached  the  limit  of 
resistance.  His  voice  was  shrill  and  un- 
natural. "All  I  want  is  to  be  left  in 
peace  on  the  farm  where  my  father 
lived  and  died  before  me." 

"Robert,"  said  the  submissive  Mrs. 
Hornblower  wltheringly,  "I'd  be  asl  am- 
ed  to  talk  as  if  I'd  been  born  an  oyster 
instead  of  a  man." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Hornblower,"  Ware 
began  soothingly,  "I  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  overpersuade  you.  If  my 
proposition  does  not  commend  itself  to 
your  own  good  judgment,  you  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  turning  it  down.  Or 
if  you  are  not  in  the  mood  for  talking 
business  today,  some  other  time — " 

"There's  no  time  like  the  present," 
said  Persis  Dale.  "And  if  you  don't  like 
what  he's  got  to  offer,  you  can  say  no, 
Mr.  Hornblower,  and  stick  to  it.  Your 
no  is  as  good  as  his  ye9,  I'm  sure,  when 
it's  your  business  that's  being  talked  of." 
She  had  suddenly  become  the  domi- 
nant figure  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Hornblow- 
er glanced  at  her  uncertainly.  The  pro- 
moter smiled  propitiatlngly.  The  old 
man  shuffled  toward  her  with  an  evident 
hope  that  through  proximity  he  might 
profit  by  her  sturdy  strength. 

"I  don't  mind  listening.  Persis."  he 
said  tremulously.  "I'm  a  reasonable 
man.  What  I  object  tj  is  being  nagged 
and  badgered  as  if  I  didn't  have  a  right 
to  say  my  soul  was  my  own." 

"I'm  sure,  Mr.  Hornblower,"  Ware  in- 
terrupted, "that  Miss  Dale  will  tell  you 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  hurry  you  into 
any  decision  you  will  regret.  In  our 
business,  satisfied  patrons  are  our  beet 
asset.  I  only  want  to  call  attention  to 
a  little  matter  that  may  have  escaped 
your  attention  and  then  leave  you  to 
think  it  over."  Though  his  remarks 
were  addressed  to  the  farmer,  his  appeal- 


ing gaze  was  fixed  on  Persls.  He  waa 
disagreeably  uncertain  as  to  her  attitud? 
Possibly  she  had  come  with  the  puri)osA 
of  doing  him  a  favor.  And  possibly!! 
But  he  dismissed  the  alternative  More 
it  had  taken  shape  in  his  thoughts.  On 
the  evening  before  he  had  made  plain 
willingness    to    take    up    tlieir 


his 


ac 


quaintance  just  where  it  had  left  off 
twenty  years  before.  And  if  ho  knew 
anything  of  women,  nothing  would  in. 
duce  her  to  Imperil  the  renewal  of  that 
relation. 

In  spite  of  this  conviction  his  manner 
showed  embarrassment  as  he  began  hu 
explanation.  The  smooth  phrases  he  had 
used  so  often  that  he  could  have  spoken 
them  in  his  sleep  came  readily  to  his 
lips,  but  even  to  himself  they  sounded 
hollow  and  unconvincing.  He  was  em- 
barrassed, too,  by  Persis*  tendency  to 
ask  questions,  to  inform  herself  as  to 
every  detail  of  the  plan  he  was  unfold. 
ing.  So  persistent  was  she  in  her  cross- 
examination  that  Mrs.  Hornblower 
showed  signs  of  Irritation. 

"Goodness,  Persis,  it  ain't  necessary 
for  Mr.  Ware  to  go  into  all  those  points. 
It  ain't  as  if  this  was  the  first  time  we 
had  ever  talked  over  the  matter." 

"It's  just  as  well  to  have  things  plain," 
Persis  replied  Imperturbably.  Justin 
noticed  that  she  looked  less  youthful  and 
comely  than  on  the  occasions  when  he 
had  previously  seen  her.  She  had  the 
gray  and  care-worn  look  excusable  in  a 
woman  approaching  the  fortieth  mile- 
stone who  has  spent  a  wakeful  night. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  annoy- 
ance In  noting  the  distinctness  of  thie 
trjkingle  formed  by  her  firm  mouth  and 
the  lines  that  slanted  obliquely  back 
from  its  corners.  Her  perslstance.  too, 
troubled  him.  He  was  well  awar<>  that 
there  Is  no  more  serious  fiaw  in  a  wife 
than  the  habit  of  asking  questions. 

In  spite  of  Interruptions  he  finally  fin- 
ished his  story  and  folded  the  papers 
from  which  he  had  used  certain  figures 
to  give  his  statements  an  authoritative 
air.  Mr.  Hornblower  squirmed  uneasily, 
looking  at  Persls  as  if  appealing  for 
help. 

"As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Hornblower," 
Justin  asured  him  with  an  air  of  gentle 
consideration,  "I  am  not  at  all  desirous 
of  hurrying  you  in  the  matter.  If  you 
prefer  to  think  over  what  I  have  said, 
and  then  when  you  reach  a  dec  i. si  on— " 

"I  don't  see,"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Hom* 
blower  from  her  seat  near  the  window, 
"why  it  shouldn't  be  settled  today.  We've 
got  a  good  offer  for  the  farm  now.  but  if 
Robert  keeps  Mr.  Jeffreys  hanging  by 
the  gills,  the  chances  are  that  he'll  sat- 
isfy himself  somewhere  else.  And  it 
isn't  as  though  we  iiadn't  talked  this 
over  from  A  to  izzard." 

"You've  got  to  make  up  your  mind 
sometimes,"  Persls  Dale  corroborated 
her.  "I  always  feel  as  if  'twas  a  relief 
to  get  a  thing  settled." 

Mrs.  Hornblower  who  up  to  thli 
moment  had  seemed  to  regard  Persia 
presence  as  an  affront,  smiled  upon  her 
almost  affectionately.  Robert  Hornblow- 
er had  an  air  of  feeling  himself  deserted. 
Justin  was  not  sure. 

"But  before  you  get  the  thing  all  set 
tied  and  signed,"  Persis  continued 
smoothly,  "there's  one  little  thing  1* 
like  to  have  Mr.  Ware  explain.  If  thl*j 
Investment  Is  such  a  good  thing  for  yoo, 
why  Isn't  It  just  as  good  for  me?" 

A  tense  silence  followed  which  Mrs. 
Hornblower  broke.  "For  you?"  Sb« 
pushed  her  spectacles  up  on  her  fore- 
head as  if  she  found  the  lenses  an  ob- 
struction to  vision  rather  than  an  »'<'• 
"Have  you — have  you  been  thinking  of 
putting  any  money  into  apples?" 

"I  asked  him  last  night  about  invest 
ing  ten  thousand  dollars  in  this  com 
pany.  He  talked  against  it — strong  "^ 
gave  me  to  understand  that  if  I  was  get- 
ting ten  i)er  cent,  on  my  money  I  *** 
lucky." 

Justin  sat  with  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 
making  no  effort  to  explain.  It  **| 
checkmate,  and  he  knew  It.  The  loveoj 
his  youth  had  played  with  him,  tricls^ 
him,  used  him  for  ber  purposes  evei 
while  he  believed  her  on  the  point  oi 
capitulation.  It  was  small  consolatiot 
at  that  moment  to  realize  that  gr'^'it^ 
men  had  lost  greater  stakes  through  that 
little  illusion  of  being  Irresistlbh \t^ 
the  sex.  He  turned  sick  with  hunul'* 
tion,  hot  with  hate.  He  had  prided  hia^ 
self  on  his  sophistication,  and  this  (ouo- 
try  woman  had  laid  a  trap  for  him  io^' 
which  he  had  obligingly  blundered.  |'l 
attempt  an  explanation  would  be  ioWI- 
Checkmate! 

"Ten  per  cent!"     Mrs.   Hornblowerf 
voice  rose  shrill  and  frightened.    ">^''»'l 
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Live  Stock  ana  Dairy  Section 


The  traveler  to  the  Island  of  Jersey 
comes  home  with  many  impressions 
vividly  stamped  upon  his  mind.  The 
first  glimpse  of  the  island  itself,  especial- 
ly to  one  whose  chief  interests  center 
about  the  Jersey  cow,  Is  a  thing  not  sowi 
to  be  forgotten. 

Our  smi'll  Channel  mail  boat,  after  a 
pleasant  night's  run  from  Southampton, 
interrupted  only  by  the  inquisitlveness 
of  a  German  submarine  commander 
whose  order  to  stop  was  eluded  with  true 
British  seamanship,  sighted  the  Island 
of  Jersey  as  the  rising  mists  of  an  early 
December  morning  revealed  here  and 
there  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  coast. 
As  the  indistinct  contour  of  the  coast 
line  slowly  resolved  Itself  into  a  view  of 
Grosnez  Point,  the  string  of  Martello 
towers  stretching  along  St.  Ouen's  Bay, 
and  the  jagged  rocks  surrounding  Cor- 
biere  Light,  I  experienced  a  pleasant 
thrill  of  satisfaction. 

The  Island  affords  a  remarkable  di- 
versity of  scenery  for  so  small  an  area. 
Lofty  •  granite  cliffs  line  the  northern 
coast,  the  culminating  point,  Mt.  Mago. 
rea(  hing  a  height  of  475  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  surface  gradually  slopes 
southward  by  undulating  plains,  inter- 
sected by  charming  little  valleys,  water- 
ed by  tiny  streams  which  wind  down  to 
the  low,  flat  south  coast.  To  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  great  distances  of  America, 
it  is  an  interesting  miniature  of  scenic 
wonders. 

Strangely  enough,  for  one  who  was  led 
to  the  Island  first  of  all  by  an  interest  in 
her  cattle,  my  chief  Impression  of  Jersey 
is  of  her  all-around  agricultural  superi- 
ority. Probably  most  American  farmers 
share  the  belief  with  which  1  left  New 
York  Harbor,  that  our  farms  and  our 
methods  of  farming  are  the  best  in  the 
^orld.  I  came  home  with  a  far  different 
conviction.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to 
farm  in  America. 

What  would  you  think  of  paying  $2500 
«n  acre  for  farming  land?  Would  an 
Annual  rental  of  $125  an  acre  appeal  to 
you  as  a  possible  business  risk  In 
America?  Yet  these  figures  were  quoted 
to  me  as  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Jer- 
■«y.  Even  in  these  war  times,  with  the 
handicaps  of  shortage  of  labor,  scarcity 
ot  winter  feed,  and  greatly  increased 
living  costs,  it  is  obvious  that  "farming 
pays."  • 

A  few  figures  may  be  illuminating. 

The  area  of  Jersey  is  about  45  square 
miles— 28,717  acres,  to  be  exact,  though 
^nd  there  is  not  measured  in  acres  but 
In  vergees,  an  acre  equalling  two  and  a 
quarter  vergees.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  Island  is  about  12  miles,  the  extreme 
^'^^dth  about  7.  The  average  or  mean 
'^ngth  is  perhaps  9i^  miles;  the  average 
hreadth  about  4»/i.  Yet  in  normal  peace 
times  this  small  garden  spot  of  Mother 
c^arth  supports  a  population  of  more  than 
60.000  souls. 

The  farms  are  small,  compared  to 
those  of  America.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  natural  result  of  the  old  Norman  law 
*f  Bucceesion,  by  which  estates  are  dlvid- 
^  and  then  sub-divided  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  The  population  is 
**i7  largely  of  Norman  descent,  and  the 
^n^age  is  a  Norman-French  patois, 
though  nearly  all  inhabitants  also  speak 
English.     According  to  the  1915  parish 


The  Big  Little  Island  of  Jersey 

The  follou-nng  account  of  a  recent  trip  to  the  Island  of  Jt-rscy  uas  written  for 
The  Practical  Farmer  at  the  Editor's  request  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Hutchison  of  Meri- 
dale  Farms,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  believe  our  readers  uill  find  the  story  of 
this  wonderful  island  as  interesting  as  ice  did  when  we  heard  it  from  Mr. 
Hutchiton's  lips. 


returns,  there  were  In  that  year  653 
farms  on  the  Island  under  five  acres  In 
size,  and  only  three  as  large  as  50  acres. 
To  the  American,  the  care  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  every  available  square  foot 
of  soil  is  a  revelation  which  comes  al- 
most with  a  shock.  Corners,  hillsides, 
and  out-of-the-way  spots  which  would 
never  receive  a  second  look  in  America 
are  painstakingly  tilled,  with  results 
markedly  creditable  to  the  Industry  of 
the  Island  farmer. 

Climatic  conditions  are  so  favorable 
that  two  crops  a  year  are  always  grown, 
and  frequently  three.  During  my  visit, 
in  January,  plowing  was  well  under  way 
in  preparation  for  the  early  potato  crop, 
to  be  planted  the  first  of  February  and 
dug  in  June.     The  same  ground  would 


most  part  (there  are  several  notable  ex- 
ceptions) would  not  pass  the  inspection 
of  our  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 
They  are  insufficiently  lighted,  poorly 
drained  and  ventilated,  and  too  close  to 
the  farm  house  to  satisfy  the  American 
sense  of  taste  or  comfort.  Inasrauih  as 
the  cattle  can  graze  out  of  doors  practi- 
cally every  dfiy  In  the  year,  this  is  not 
so  serious  a  matter  as  it  might  seem  at 
first  thought.  Usually  the  farm*  build- 
ings are  erected  in  a  quadrangle,  all  of 
them  connected,  with  an  open  barnyard 
in  the  enclosure,  to  which  entrance  from 
the  roadway  Is  had  by  a  large  gate  for 
wagons  and  a  narrow  doorway  for 
pedestrians. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil   is  amazing, 
and  the  Jersey  farmer  tills  it  most  in- 
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Groop  of  Purmbfmd  Jwuy*  at  MtHJah  Farm;  Naw  York 


then  be  turned  over  again  and  put  Into 
roots,  tomatoes,  or  other  crop.  The  potato 
Industry  Is  the  backbone  of  the  Island 
farming  system.  As  high  as  62,690  tons 
of  potatoes  have  been  shipped  in  one 
year.  The  1912  crop  of  50,783  tons 
of  potatoes  represented  aC  value  of  $2,410,- 
494.00.  The  1916  crop,  I  was  told,  was 
valued  at  something  over  $3,000,000.  And 
that  was  only  one  crop  from  an  area  of 
45  square  miles! 

In  addition  to  potatoes,  very  considera- 
ble crops  are  also  grown  of  wheat  (they 
call  it  "corn"),  turnips,  mangolds,  cab- 
bage, lucerne,  carrots,  "Jersey  cabbages." 
etc.,  while  perhaps  400  or  500  acres  are 
set  to  small  fruits  and  other  crops.  The 
farming  Is  most  carefully  done.  Never 
In  my  life  have  I  seen  furrows  so 
straight  as  those  Mr.  Buesnel  was  turn- 
ing one  morning  as  I  chanced  to  drive 
past  his  farm  in  St.  Saviour's  Parish.  Nor 
Is  anything  wasted.  In  pruning  trees  or 
trinmiing  brush,  the  twigs  which  in 
America  would  be  cast,  thoughtlessly 
aside  are  there  carefully  preserved, 
bound  in  small  bundles  for  fire-wood, 
and  sold  at  three-pence  the  bundle! 

There  is  a  dearth  of  timber,  and  lum- 
ber for  building  purposes  is  consequently 
expensive.  All  farm  buildings  are  of 
stone  construction.    The  stables  for  the 


dustrlously.  He  plows  deeper  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  do  In  America,  and  cul- 
tivates more  thoroughly.  Every  farmer 
keeps  at  least  a  few  cows,  and  the  ma- 
nure thus  secured,  together  with  the  sup- 
ply of  vralc  (sea  weed)  washed  up  by 
the  tide  and  to  be  had  for  the  hauling, 
provide  the  fertilizers  required.  The 
vralc  is  used  in  different  ways,  either 
spread  fresh  upon  the  ground  and 
plowed  in  at  once,  or  first  allowed  to  de- 
compose upon  the  surface  and  then 
plowed  under.  The  effect  is  noticeable 
for  about  one  year. 

The  true  Jerseyman  speaks  of  the 
Island  climate  with  obvious  pride.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  doing  so  he  refers  to 
the  spring  and  sunjmer  weather,  and  Is 
anxious  to  direct  attention  away  from 
the  winter,  for  during  my  sojourn  there 
In  January  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sun 
but  one  day.  and  every  other  can  only  be 
described  as  uncomfortable.  However, 
the  diurnal  range  of  temperature  is  only 
8  degrees,  the  annual  mean  temperature 
Is  61  degrees,  the  annual  rainfall  about 
31  inches,  and  the  number  of  days  upon 
which  rain  falls  averages  about  150  in 
the  year — which  figures  bear  out  all  the 
Jerseyman  claims  for  his  climate. 

In  normal  times  there  are  over  12.000 
bead  of  cattle  on  the  Island,  but  last 


winter,  owing  to  war  conditions  and  the 
exceptional  prices  offered  for  beef,  per- 
haps there  were  not  more  than  half  that 
number.  Most  of  the  herds  are  too 
small  in  size  to  be  classified  a.s  "herds." 
In  fact,  in  a  great  many  instances  not 
more  than  two  or  three  cows  are  found 
on  one  farm.  It  naturally  follows  that 
few  farmers  keep  their  own  bulls,  but 
find  it  more  economical  to  breed  their 
cows  to  the  bulls  which  stand  for  public 
service  on  the  Island.  This  pra«tlce 
naturally  results  in  making  popular  very 
quickly  the  particular  strains  of  blood 
represented  by  these  service  bulls.  It  is 
not  so  satisfying  to  the  breeder,  of 
(oiirse,  as  our  American  custom  of  keep- 
ing larger  herds  and  heading  each  herd 
with   Its  own  bull. 

There  is  no  need  to  attempt  descrip- 
tions of  the  Island  <  attic.  Rcpresenta- 
tives  of  the  popular  strains  may  be  seen 
in  many  herds  distributed  throughout 
every  section  of  America,  where  the 
Island-bred  Jersey  has  been  transi)orted 
and  has  thriven.  In  a  general  way,  there 
are  doubtless  as  good  cattle  on  the  Island 
today  as  the  average  at  any  previous 
time,  though  veteran  breeders  will  tell 
you  that  they  can  never  replace  some  of 
the  grand  cows  of  earlier  days.  (Some 
of  our  older  American  breeders  will  say 
exactly  the  same  thing  of  our  American 
stock.)  It  Is  a  problem,  however,  how 
so  small  a  territory  (an  continuously 
supply  the  inc  reasing  demand  from  all 
over  the  world  without  seriously  dimin. 
ishing  its  breeding  resources.  In  the 
month  during  which  I  visited  the  Island, 
shipments  left  St.  Heller  Harbor  for 
England.  South  Afrit  a  and  Australia,  as 
well  as  three  separate  exportatlons  to 
the  United  States. 

Many  good  breeders  will  differ  from 
my  point  of  view.  but.  personally,  I  wish 
the  Island  bree<ler  would  give  more  at- 
tention to  size  and  capacity,  and  to  the 
length  of  teats,  even  at  the  cost  of  that 
ultra-refinement  of  type  which  many  of 
us  in  America,  as  well  as  on  the  Island, 
have  come  to  prize  too  highly  for  the 
practical  welfare  of  the  breed.  It  Is  to 
be  borne  In  mind  that  on  the  Island  the 
women  folk  do  much  of  the  milking,  and 
the  short  teat  Is  not  objectionable  in 
their  hands,  which  are  smaller  by  the 
grace  of  the  Almighty  than  those  with 
which  He  adorned  the  sterner  sex. 

On  the  Island  (attle  are  not  turned 
loose  to  graze  in  pasture,  but  each  cow 
Is  tethered  on  a  rope  or  chain,  permit- 
ting her  to  crop  the  grass  In  a  circle  per- 
haps 25  feet  in  diameter.  This  practice 
has  several  advantages — it  affords  the 
cow  ample  exercise,  yet  does  not  permit 
her  to  wander  aimlessly  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  milk  production;  It  keeps 
the  pasture  cropped  evenly,  and  results 
in  a  better  and  smoother  growth  of 
grass;  and  it  secures  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  manure,  which  Is  a  very  practical 
benefit.  It  requires  some  extra  labor, 
but  the  Jerseyman  is  accustomed  to  a 
larger  force  of  help  per  acre  than  we 
could  find  practicable  under  American 
customs  of  farming.  Grain  foods  on  the 
Island  are  prohibitive  in  cost.  I  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $90  per  ton  for  bran  in  pre- 
paring to  ship  our  cattle.  The  Jersey 
farmer  naturally  feeds  little  or  no  grain, 
making  up  his  ration  from  mangolds. 
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turnips,  etc.  He  has  the  great  adrantage, 
however,  of  green  pasture  the  year 
through. 

All  cattle  on  the  Island  are  essentially 
pure-bred,  since  none  have  been  imported 
(except  for  immediate  slaughter)  for 
several  hundred  years.  In  a  few  herds 
registration  has  not  been  maintained, 
which  is  regretful  and  will  some  day  be 
a  recognized  economic  loss.  Their  sys- 
tem of  registration  compels  my  respect- 
ful admiration.  It  would  not  be  feasible 
In  America,  where  breeders  are  located 
at  some  distance  from  club  headquarters, 
and  business  must  perforce  be  transacted 
by  mail.  On  the  Island,  every  farmer  is 
in  town  at  least  once  a  week,  and  can 
attend  in  person  to  all  business  with  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society, 
which  has  charge  of  registrations,  etc. 
Within  a  week  from  the  birth  of  the  calf, 
its  arrival  must  be  reported  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  herd  book.  Proper  notation 
is  made,  and  a  name  is  reserved.  The 
secretary  announces,  at  Intervals  of  not 
more  than  two  months,  dates  upon  which 
stock  may  be  presented  for  qualification. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  accompany 
the  examining  committee  on  one  of  its 
tours  of  inspection.  A  meeting  place  in 
each  parish  was  appointed,  to  which 
were  brought  all  cattle  in  the  vicinity 
requiring  registration.  The  females  were 
chiefly  heifers  in  milk.  The  animals  ap- 
proved were  qualified  as  two  classes: 
Highly  Commended,  entitled  to  the  ini- 
tials H.  C.  after  their  names  in  the  herd 
book;  and  Commended,  accorded  the  ini- 
tlal  C.  One  of  the  heifers  presented  oh 
the  day  in  mind  was  rejected,  and  right- 
ly so.  Bulls  are  presented  with  their 
dams,  If  possible — If  unaccompanied  by 
the  dam  the  bull  is  entitled  only  to  the 
qualification  "C." 

An  individual  book  is  issued  for  each 
animal  as  registered,  giving  the  tabulat- 
ed pedigree,  individual  markings  and 
statistics,  and  in  the  case  of  a  cow,  a 
sufficient  number  of  blank  forms  In 
which  to  enter  each  of  her  services 
(over  the  signature  of  the  owner  of  the 
service  bull),  the  record  of  her  progeny, 
and  her  butter  test  winnings.  It  is  by 
long  odds  the  most  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  registration  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  Is  due.  they 
tell  me,  to  the  Initiative  and  energy  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Perree,  for  many  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Island  Herd  Book. 

I  like  also  the  system  of  yearly  milk 
records  they  follow.  Butter  fat  tests  are 
made  by  a  representative  of  the  Society 
approximately  every  fourteen  days.  It 
is  contemplated  that  testing  shall  be  car- 
ried on  from  year  to  year  without  cessa- 
tion. All  cows  in  the  herd  must  be  in- 
cluded In  the  test.  The  weight  and  com- 
position of  the  milk  must  be  recorded  at 
each  visit  of  the  supervisor.  To  qualify 
for  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  the  cow  must 
exceed  the  required  production  for  her 
age  (which  conforms  in  amount  to  our 
own  Register  of  Merit),  and  also  to  drop 
a  calf  within  thirteen  months  from  the 
beginning  of  the  test.  This  last  feature, 
which  is  omitted  from  our  American 
Register  of  Merit,  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
■weak  point  in  our  system  of  testing.  Any 
fair  system  is  bound  to  give  proper  Im- 
portance to  reproduction  as  well  as  to 
production,  else  It  lacks  the  practical 
value  which  determines  the  efl!lcacy  of 
test  work. 

The  Island  is  covered  with  a  maze  of 
roads  and  lanes.  The  traveling  is  good. 
The  roads  are  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  so  complex  in  their  windings  that 
the  stranger  is  certain  to  experience  dlf- 
Acuity  In  finding  his  way.  To  drive  here 
and  there  about  the  Island,  under  the 
care  of  a  driver  who  is  familiar  with  its 
beauty  spots,  will  afford  many  days  of 
delight   to   the   visitor   who  appreciates! 


the  quaint  and  the  picturesque.  The 
circuit  of  the  Island  can  easily  be  made 
in  a  day.  though  one  can  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  scenic  resources  of 
the  place  in  many  days.  On  a  clear  day 
the  coast  line  of  France  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible from  Mt.  Orgueil  and  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Island,  while  as  one 
drives  along  the  high  bluffs  on  the  north- 
ern shore  he  has  an  impressive  view  of 
the  Island  of  Guernsey  in  the  distance. 
I  can  not  conceive  that  any  man  who 
has  visited  the  Island  of  Jersey  will  not 
wish  to  go  again,  and  soon.  The  cordial 
and  friendly  reception  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jersey  farmer  is  In  Itself  an  Invita- 
tion to  repeat  the  visit.  His  courteous 
interest  in  American  farming  customs, 
his  recollection  of  this  cow  or  that  bull 
which  has  come  to  our  shores,  his  polite 
concern  in  your  personal  comfort,  fur- 
nish a  common  ground  of  acquaintance- 
ship. War  conditions  are  disagreeable, 
of  course,  but  my  Impressions  of  Jersey 
are  so  pleasant,  and  the  cattle  which 
caane  from  the  Island  to  Meridale  Farms 
as  a  result  of  my  journey  are  doing  so 
much  better  than  I  had  dared  hope,  that 
I  am  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  another 
visit  there  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Jersey  provides  a  combination 
of  real  business  with  real  pleasure  which 
it  Is  dlfl!icult  to  resist. 


New  Jersey  Dairy  Record  Associa- 
tions Active 
The  supervisors  of  the  eight  dairy  rec- 
ord associations  in  New  Jersey  send 
monthly  reports  of  their  work  to  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  College.  A  summary  of  the 
figures  for  May  shows  some  interesting 
facts.  The  total  membership  was  136 
and  the  number  of  individual  cow  rec- 
ords kept  was  3,109.  There  were  33 
dairymen  still  feeding  silage  during 
May.  Twenty  cows  gave  1500  pounds  of 
milk  and  180  produced  40  pounds  of  fat. 
The  best  individual  record  was  made  by 
a  Holstein  cow  belonging  to  G.  M. 
Echert,  of  Bergen  Co.  Her  production 
for  the  month  was  2304  pounds  of  milk. 


Keep  Dairy  Utensils  Clean 
In  general  any  conditions  which  make 
milk  of  better  quality  for  manufacture 
make  It  of  better  quality  also  for  con- 
sumption as  milk.  It  is  highly  important 
during  the  hot  summer  months  that  all 
dairy  utensils  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
They  should  be  heavily  tinned.  The 
milking  pails  should  have  few  seams, 
and  such  seams  as  are  present  should  be 
made  smooth  with  solder.  If  any  rust 
spoU  appear,  such  as  is  often  the  case 
with  light-weight  tinware,  an  entrance 
is  given  In  the  soft  Iron  for  unfavorable 
bacteria  and  for  particles  of  decaying 
matter.  To  wash  milk  utensils  proper- 
ly they  should  be  rinsed  as  soon  as 
emptied,  as  the  cleaning  can  be  accom- 
plished better  than  when  left  foe  several 
hours  before  washing.  Lukewarm  water 
unites  with  the  milk  readily  and  Is  pref- 
erable to  cold  or  hot  water  for  rinsing. 
Hot  water  will  often  cook  tfie  milk  upon 
the  vessels. 

The  extension  specialist  in  dairying  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege gives  five  precautions  that  should 
be  followed:  1.  Rinse  all  receptacles 
thoroughly  in  luke-warm  water.  2.  Wash 
them  with  a  good  soap  or  alkali  In  water 
as  hot  as  the  hand  will  bear.  3.  Rinse  In 
hot  water.  4.  Sterilize  with  steam.  5. 
Expose  to  the  bright  sunlight  for  two 
or  three  hours. 

The  farmer  who  uses  the  swill  pall  for 
feeding  calves  or  who  hangs  the  pail  on 
a  post  between  feedings  without  washing 
it  will  soon  be  looking  for  a  cure  for 
calf  scours.  The  dirty  calf  pall  Is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  scours,  according  to 


L.  W.  Wing,  Jr.,  of  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture.  With  the  fly  season  and 
warm  weather  at  hand  extra  precautions 
must  be  taken  in  caring  for  the  calf 
pails.  They  should  be  washed  thorough- 
ly after  each  feed  and  sterilized  either 
with  steam,  or  hot  water.  After  the 
pails  have  been  sterilized  they  should 
be  Inverted  la  a  clean,  protected  place 
until  time  to  use  them  again. 


Three  Dairy  Essentials 

BUIX)LPII   BOEWE. 

The  successful  dairyman  must  be  a 
man  who  likes  to  take  care  of  cows,  is  a 
good  milker  and  deals  firmly  yet  gently 
with  them.  We  are  at  present  milking 
22  head.  I  have  three  men  that  help  me 
milk  morning  and  night.  I  feed  the 
cows  so  they  can  eat  while  we  milk.  I 
milk  the  hard  ones  and  those  that  come 
in  fresh,  until  the  swelling  leaves  their 
udders.  Each  man  has  his  regular  cows 
to  milk.  I  do  not  like  to  change  milkers 
around.  The  milk  from  each  cow  is 
weighed  as  milked,  a  separate  record  Is 
kept  and  the  tester  is  used  once  a  month, 
so  we  can  know  just  what  each  is  doing 
and  weed  out  the  poor  ones.  We  also 
use  the  scales  to  weigh  the  feed  quite 
often;  we  do  not  want  to  do  much  guess- 
work. We  allow  no  fighting  with  the 
cows.  If  they  kick  there  Is  usually  some 
cause  for  it,  which  can  probably  be,  re- 
moved. If  they  persist  in  kicking  we 
take  a  rope  and  tie  it  around  their  body 
in  front  of  the  hips  and  udder  and  they 
simply  cannot  kick.  A  few  applications 
of  the  rope  usually  cures  them. 

The  cows  are  kept  in  stanchions  while 
In  the  stables.  We  keep  them  well  bed- 
ded and  In  the  morning  before  we  milk 
all  solid  manure  is  removed  and  new 
bedding  put  in,  so  the  cows  are  quite 
clean. 

We  are  having  our  first  experience 
with  peanut  hay.  The  cows  like  it  fine. 
We  ran  It  through  the  thresher  and  took 
off  most  of  the  nuts.  It  surely  makes 
fine  hay  for  dairy  cows  and  the  yoang 
stock.  We  had  nearly  four  tons  of  cow- 
pea  hay  to  the  acre  in  one  field.  Plenty 
of  leguminous  crops  can  be  grown,  yet 
cur  neighbors  all  about  us  grow  cotton 
and  a  little  corn,  no  hay  of  any  kind, 
and  allow  part  of  their  stock  to  suffer 
for  feed  part  of  the  time. 

The  three  essential  things  to  make  the 
dairy  business  interesting  and  profitable, 
I  think,  are  weighing  each  cow's  milk 
separately,  testing  the  milk  and  feeding 
a  balanced  ration.  The  men  all  take 
more  interest  when  each  cow's  milk  Is 
weighed  and  try  to  keep  her  up  in  milk 
flow  or  see  if  they  can't  get  her  to  in- 
crease. 


ABSORBINe 


^ui  rcauce  iniiamed.  swS 
Joints.  Sprains.  Bruise.,  S 
Bunches:     Heals     Boils. To5 

Evil.  Ouittor.Fistuit  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
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•top*  paia  and  inflaoiniation.  Price  •l.OO  o«p'  KobiT- 
dealera  or  deUrered.  Will  teU  you  oore  if  w^TZj 
Ubenl  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  Mampi.  "* 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,    2&  Ttmple  St.,  Springfield,  Mm, 
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SPAVIN 
TREATMENTy 


—has  saved  thousand*  of  dollars 

and  thousands  of  horses.    The 

old  reliable  treatment  lor  Sparln, 

KinKbone,  Splint  or  Lameness. 

Forsale  at alldrugrists.     Price 

Si  per  bottle,  6  lor  JS.    "Treatise  on^e  Hor^e" 

COMPANY.  Enoaburg  Palla.  Vt..  U.  S.  A.'' 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND 

FOARD  SILOS 

Opening  roofs  for  a  full  wi*  Wood 
Tanks  and  8teel  Towers.  Writf  lor 
special    prices   and    delivery    New. 

Kfisiiaee    e.  f.  schlichtir  co, 
1  rticka      10  8.  18th  St..  Pblla..  Pi. 


A  MILKER 

THAT  MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 
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_   I««mcaster.  Pa. 
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Early  Lambs  Bring  Profits 

Pennsylvania  farmers  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
state  which  provide  good  markets  should 
find  the  production  of  early  lambs  profit- 
able. 

Special  equipment  is  required  when 
early  lambs  are  produced.  They  are  a 
special  product.  Reaching  the  market 
as  they  do  out  of  season,  they  command 
maximum  prices. 

At  from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks  of  age 
early  lambs  ehould  weigh  about  sixty 
pounds.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary, 
states  Prof.  B.  O.  Severson,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  that  early  lambs 
carry  a  high  condition  of  flesh.  Condi- 
tion is  more  Important  than  weight. 

Early  lambs  may  be  disposed  of  during 
February,  March  and  April,  either 
through  commission  men  or  by  direct 
sole  to  restaurants  or  hotels. 

The  breeding  season  for  early  Iambs 
should  begin  during  July,  August  and 
September.  Lambs  will  then  be  dropped 
In  December,  January  and  February. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 

TITE  offer  several 
•  '  ezcellentyounir 
bulls  out  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams,  sired 
b7  bulls  of  natioaal 
prominence. 

ATEt  A  MeCnmiT 
SMCkatBatStiMt.PkilaMpUs.Pk. 


Grade  lOLSTON  CALVES 


to  lao  each.  Hhip  anvwhere.    Pii« 
a«e8.  a  specialty,    r.  H.  W**4i, 


Either  a*"*    '►■»".■ 

fullv  marri'l    ♦" 

Pure  bred  Ht)i-<t'i  ■•  '■ 

Cortland.  >■  <■ 


SWINB. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  ZWSOO.wi'uiJt 
407  lbs.  at  7  mouths,  was  bred  and  derelupe** 
by  us.  If  you  want  the  bis  klud  write  t«>- 

CH.  CARTER 
Whitcuem  Faum,  West  Chester.  P*- 


*'Hampshires" 

PllfS  any  ajce.  bred  Kilts 
for  fall  farrow.  Frpe 
cimilar.  Alsor«Rlnter- 
ed  Ouernaey  balls  from 
|36  lip. 

I.o<>a«t  liiawn  Farm 
Illrd-ln-Uand.    Pa. 

Box  P.  Lane.  Co. 


A  SiMfiiM,  Big,  R«glttW04  Btrfcthirt  Si« 

bred  for  September  fHtrow.     Buy  her.        _. 

w.  r.  mpmparkan,  rvBBiiM"  *^^' 
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B-VJl 


.  Chlnaa-BIc  Type.  Prolllto.  Quick  to  f«'«* 
»n't  l)eat  em-plirs,  Kilts  and  l)OBrs.  Last  f»t-«  »"■*■• 
01  lbs.    Chas.  F.  Colkman  (ft  Co..  Tr«nton  '  '"'* 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  aui'"^' 
tisers  you  "«aw  it  in  The  Pracuc** 
Farmer." 


Hogs— the  Quick 

TWs  country,  during  normal  times, 
oYides  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
CJade  in  V^rk  and  pork  products.  The 
lltog  has  always  been  the  leading  source 
Lf  raw  material  for  the  packing  houses, 
land  many  ways  have  been  found  for  put- 
Iting  him  and  his  products  on  the  market. 
iNext  to  poultry  raising  there  is  no  other 
Uay  in  which  a  meat  supply  can  be  so 
Lulckly  produced  as  by  growing  hogs. 
Iprices  today  make  the  Industry  proflta- 
Ible  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  of  grain, 
Ibecause  so  many  otherwise  waste  prod- 
ucts and  quickly  grown  forage  crops  can 
be  used  to  supplement  expensive  feeds. 
I  This  year  more  than  eiver  before  each 
I  pig  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  hog 
lout  of  himself,  and  each  little  thing  that 
Is  done  to  help  him  in  this  patriotic  idea 
I  will  be  well  repaid  at  butchering  time. 

CARK  OF  BROOn  SOWS. 

While  brood  sows  require  less  atten- 

Ition  during  the  summer  months  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  they  should 
not  be  neglected.  Good  pasture  and  con- 
siderable range  for  exercise  not  only 
lowers  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  also 
serves  to  keep  sows  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  amount  of  concentrates  fed 
can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  sows  have 
access  to  good  pasture  such  as  blue  grass, 

1  clover,  alfalfa  or  rape. 

.U   the    Pennsylvania    State    College 

[school  of  agriculture  and  experiment  sta- 
tion, brood  sows  kept  on  blue  grass  or 
clover  i)asture  receive  about  one  and  one- 
balf  pounds  of  shelled  corn  per  head 
daily.  One  month  before  farrowing 
middlings  and  tankage  are  added  to  the 
ration  and  the  amount  fed  daily  is  in- 
creased. 

Proper  shade  is  another  important 
Item  in  caring  for  brood  sows.    If  there 

I  »re  no  trees  in  the  lot  a  temporary  shel- 
ter may  be  erected  with  little  or  no  ex- 

I  pense  except  the  labor  involved.  It  need 
not  be  anything  more  than  poets  driven 
into  the  ground  and  covered  with  a  roof. 
A  good  circulation  of  air  will  be  provid- 
ed by  a  shade  built  with  a  sloping  roof 
w  that  the  lower  side  is  4  feet  from  the 
ground  and  the  upper  side  6  feet  The 
•ize  of  the  shade  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  sows  involved.  A  shade  pro- 
tects from  both  sun  and  cold  rains. 

PBEVENTINO  LICE. 

^igs  on  pasture  should  have  a  clean, 
dry,  well  ventilated  shelter  to  guard 
•gainst  exposure  to  storms,  and  to  sup- 
ply shade.  A  concrete  wallow  will  add 
to  the  pigs'  comfort,  and  a  layer  of  oil 
w»  the  water  will  keep  down  lice.  Clean 
bedding  also  helps  to  keep  away  lice,  as 
^ill  an  oiled  sack  on  a  rubbing  post,  or 
•Prlnkling  the  pigs  with  crude  oil  every 
two  weeks. 

WORM  REMEDY. 

A  hog  conditioner  and  worm  pre- 
ventive recommended  by  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station,  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: Slake  one  bushel  of  burned  lime 
*^^  eight  pounds  of  copperas  together, 
^heu  cold  add  eight  pounds  of  sulphur 
»nd  mix  with  four  pounds  of  salt  and 
••'ough  wood  ashee  to  make  three 
*>n8hel8  of  the  mixture.  Put  in  a  box 
•n  the  feeding  floor  and  keep  available 
'or  the  pigs. 

PEBCAUTIONS  AGAINST  HOO  CHOLERA. 

The  control  of  hog  cholera  is  funda- 
nnental  in  a  section  where  swine  are 
'^Ised  in  any  considerable  number.  Un- 
|ort«nately,  bog  cholera  must  be  con- 
trolled by  preventive  means  rather  than 
y  curative  processes.  So  far  scientists 
hare  not  developed  any  treatment  that 
^ill  restore  animals  sick  with  this  dis- 
•**©•  Consequently,  a  campaign  of  pre- 
^ntion  must  be  inaugurated.  It  is  safe 
«>  condemn  without  reserve  all  B<H;alled 


Meat  Producers 

hog  cholera  cures,  and  the  animal  hus- 
bandman of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  prompted  to  issue 
a  warning  at  this  time  against  the  use 
of  any  product  or  process  that  it  is 
claimed  will  cure  animals  actually  in- 
fected with  cholera.  The  serum  alone 
treatment  provides  temporary  immunity. 
The  serum  simultaneous  treatment  ee- 
tablishes  permanent  immunity.  Compe- 
tent veterinarians  should  be  appealed  to 
for  administering  the  treatment  in  both 
instances,  as  disappointment  will  be  the 
outcome  of  temporizing  with  this  disease. 

HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM. 

Hog  cholera  serum,  furnished  free  to 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of 
hogs  each  year  and  in  reducing  the  mor- 
tality from  the  disease  in  the  past  five 
years  from  95  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
serum  furnished  each  year  and  the  live 
stock  saved  by  its  use  is  close  to  $140,000. 

The  agents  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
owners  and  licensed  veterinarians  of  the 
state,  keep  a  close  watch  for  all  diseases 
of  live  stock  and  the  hog  cholera  work 
ie  one  of  the  big  features.  In  1910  when 
the  state  began  to  make  hog  cholera 
serum  on  the  state  farm  in  Delaware 
county  the  penentage  of  deaths  occur- 
ring among  infected  hogs  was  between 
95  and  100  per  cent,  but  with  the  serum 


yard  and  minimizes  the  danger  of  disr 
ease.  When  it  is  necessary  to  feed  hogs 
in  closed  lots  the  manure  should  be  col- 
lected and  protected  from  leaching  until 
it  can  be  hauled  to  the  field.  There  is 
probably  too  great  a  tendency  to  place 
the  feeding  pen  on  a  steep  hillside  or 
near  ditches  where  a  large  part  of  the 
manure  Is  carried  directly  into  the 
streams  by  heavy  rains  or  lost  through 
leaching.  This  may  l>e  an  easy  way  to 
clean  the  pens  occasionally,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely wasteful  of  fertility.  As  a  rule, 
when  hogs  are  lot  fed  practically  all  the 
manure  Is  lost.  There  was  never  a  time 
when  manure  was  worth  so  much  as  it 
is  today,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  it. 

SKIM  MILK  FOR  F.\LL  PIGS. 

Skim  milk  is  of  great  assistance  in 
growing  and  fattening  pigs,  pflrticularly 
during  the  first  few  months.  The 
economy  of  its  use  depends  upon  the 
difference  in  price  available  to  the  farm- 
er for  whole  milk  and  for  cream,  and 
such  factors  as  the  cost  of  other  feeds 
and  the  amount  of  skim  milk  fed  in  con- 
junction with  the  grain  ration.  Experi- 
ments show  that  a  100-pound  pig.  if 
given  all  the  milk  he  will  take,  will  con- 
sume as  much  as  three  or  more  gallons 
daily  in  addition  to  the  grain  ration. 
However,  if  the  greatest  economy  is  to 
be  realized,  the  milk  should  be  limited 
to  2  to  3  pounds  for  each  pouml  of  grain 
fed  per  day. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of 
.the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 


Taking  thm  ttock  to  thm  fair  in  a  motor  truck  inaarea  ita  »af«  arrival,  ahortana  ita  atay 
away  from  homo  and  halpa  win  thm  blum  ribbona  by  hatping  tho  animala  in  good  condition 


treatment  and  attention  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions the  percentage  has  been  gradual- 
ly reduced,  until  today  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  animals  in  infected  flocks 
are  lost 

SAVING  THE  MANURE. 

Hog  manure  is  usually  left  where  it  is 
dropped,  and  in  many  cases  this  method 
of  disposal  is  economical,  but  in  others 
it  may  be  very  wasteful.  Where  hogs 
are  fed  concentrates  the  manure  is  one 
of  the  richest  produced  on  the  farm,  F. 
L.  Duly,  of  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, mentions  three  principal  ways  by 
which  the  manure  from  hogs  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  land:   (1)  Pasturing  crops; 

(2)  establishing  temporary  feed  yards; 

(3)  hauling  the  manure  to  the  field. 
When  possible  the  first  method  is  usu- 
ally most  practical  and  requires  least  ex- 
pense. Where  crops  of  any  sort  are  pas- 
tured by  hogs  the  manure  is  returned 
directly  to  the  land.  This  Is  one  strong 
reason  for  hogging  down  com,  for  it  not 
only  saves  the  labor  of  harvesting  the 
crop,  but  requires  no  hauling  of  the  ma- 
nure back  to  the  field  and  entails  no 
waste  of  fertility  in  transfer. 

On  many  farms  it  has  been  found  good 
practice  to  establish  temporary  feeding 
places  in  the  pasture  or  field  so  that  the 
manure  will  be  deposited  where  most 
needed.  This  may  8ometimeai»  cause  a 
little  extra  labor  in  feeding,  but  it  saves 
both  the  solid  and  liquid  manure  and  re- 
duces the  amount  of  filth  about  the  barn- 


Station  recently  conducted  a  feeding 
trial  with  skim  milk  for  market  pigs. 
Two  lots  of  10  pigs  each  were  used.  The 
pigs  were  of  similar  age,  weight  and 
breeding  at  the  outset  Lot  No.  1  re- 
ceived shelled  corn,  wheat  middlings  and 
digester  tankage.  I>ot  No.  2  received  the 
same  feeds  plus  50  pounds  of  skim  milk 
per  day.  A  self-feeder  supplied  the  grain 
rations  for  both  lots.  The  increase  in 
gains  made  by  the  skim  milk  lot  over  the 
cost  of  the  grain  justified  the  feeding  ot 
5  pounds  of  skim  milk  per  pig  at  a  cost 
of  53  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the 
milk.  Furthermore,  the  pigs  grew  much 
faster  and  would  be  ready  for  market 
at  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  skim  milk  should  be  pasteurized 
if  from  tubercular  cows,  as  young  pigs 
are  highly  susceptible  to  the  disease. 
There  is  practically  no  difference  be- 
tween feeding  the  milk  sweet  or  sour  so 
long  as  one  method  is  adhered  to  regu- 
larly. -   . 


Sheep  for  the  Farm 
There  are  two  primary  reasons  for 
starting  farm  flocks  of  sheep.  In  the  flrst 
place,  the  nation  normally  produces  but 
about  one-half  of  its  wool  supply  and 
will  need  in  the  months  to  come  far 
more  wool  than  in  times  of  peace.  The 
foreign  supply  is  largely  cut  off  and  the 
nation's  need  of  wool  is  so  serious  that 
unusual  effort  must  be  made  toward  in- 
creased  production  or  the  problem  of 


clothing  our  armies  and  civilian  popo* 
lation  will  be  a  most  serious  one.  io 
the  second  place,  a  small  flock  on  the 
farm  yields  a  double  source  of  profit  in 
the  mutton  and  wool  and  carries  other 
advantages  in  connection  with  dlrers*- 
fled  farming.  Wool  now  sells  at  50  to 
60  cents  per  pound.  Lambs  have  sold 
in  Chicago  at  the  unprecedented  price 
of  $20  per  hundredweight 

A  plan  has  recently  been  proposed  by 
which  one  million  ewe  lambs  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  slaughter  will  l>e  saved 
from  that  end  and  sent  to  farms  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  according 
to  E.  J.  Glddlngs.  of  the  Idaho  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  The  wool 
situation  from  a  national  point  of  view 
is  so  serious  that  the  national  govern- 
ment has  encouraged  this  plan  looking 
toward  Increased  production  of  both 
mutton  and  wool.  Certainly  ewe  lambe 
should  not  be  sent  to  slaughter  this  year 
except  for  unusual   reasons. 

Pure-bred  ewes  are  not  necessary  to 
start  a  flock  of  shoop,  and  if  the  owner 
has  had  no  experience  with  sheep  he 
should  start  with  grades.  The  farm 
tlook  should  consist  of  10  to  50  head  of 
ewes,  l^ss  than  10  take  time  and  at- 
tention and  yield  a  small  income.  More 
than  50  become  a  large  problem  In  con- 
nection with  the  farm  unless  special 
facilities  are  available  for  sheep. 

Thrifty  ewos  with  n  a.'^onably  tight 
fleeces  of  fine,  medium  or  long  wool 
blood  are  suitable  for  a  foundation.  The 
ram  to  head  a  flo<k  should  be  a  pure- 
bred of  either  black  face  or  long  wool 
blood.  The  Hamp.shire.  Shropshire  or 
Oxford  ram  sires  growthy  lambs  of 
thick  conformation  that  sell  well  for 
mutton.  If  one  likes  the  long  wools  ho 
should  use  a  thrifty,  deep-l)0(li«^l.  strong- 
backed  and  ample  fleeced  Lincoln  or 
Cotswold. 


Protect  Sheep  from  Dogs 

A  sheep  ( orral  is  nothing  less  than  an 
in.«iiranro  against  sho«'p  killing  dogs. 
whi(h  have  (onstltuted  one  of  th»'  greats 
est  obsta<les  to  sheep  raising  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Sheep  may  Im?  driven  into  the 
corral  at  night,  since  sheep  losses  usu- 
ally  occur  at  night. 

On  the  farm  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  a  corral  surrounded  by  a  dog- 
proof  fence  is  provided.  This  fence  Is 
five  feet  high  and  is  constructed  of 
woven  wire.  At  the  base,  two  inches 
from  the  ground,  is  a  barbed  wire.  Two 
barbed  wires,  also,  are  stapled  at  the  top, 
the  flrst  four  inches  above  the  woven 
wire  and  the  second  eight  inches  above 
the  flrst  In  all  the  fence  Is  about  six 
and  one-half  feet  high. 

The  corral  should  be  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  good  stand  of  grass  at  all 
times.  An  acre  Is  sufficient  to  accommo. 
date  100  head  of  mature  sheep.  Dividing 
the  corral  into  equal  parts  and  alternat* 
Ing  the  sheep  on  each  portion  every  ten 
days  Is  a  good  practice.  Shade  Is  d^ 
sirable.  Provided  it  Is  well  drained  the 
apple  orchard  would  make  an  ideal  locsr 
tion  for  a  corral. 

An  open  shed  with  southern  exposure 
and  good  drainage,  built  in  tho  corral, 
prote«t8  sheep  from  cold  rains  and  thus 
materially  lengthens  the  pasturing  sea- 
son. The  equipment.  Including  fence 
and  shed  for  100  mature  sheep,  costs 
about  1125.  It  affords  dog  protection, 
slmpllfles  the  breeding  of  ewes,  the  feed- 
ing of  grain  and  the  weaning  of  lambs 
and  safeguards  against  exposure  to 
severe  weather  and  wet  quarters. 


"In  summer,  rows  that  fight  with  file* 
Yield  pails  of  milk  of  smaller  size." 


The  dairy  cow  can  supply  about  on^ 
fourth  of  a  family's  food  in  the  form  oT 
dairy  prodact& 
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Other  People's  Business 

(CoiitinueJ   from  page  29H 

ill  tlie  Apple  of  Eden  Investment  Com- 
pany—" 

"Yes,  I  reminded  him  about  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  by  the  tenth  year, 
and  he  laughed  at  me.  Said  the  guar- 
antee you  set  such  stoio  by  might  as 
well  be  used  for  curl  papers,  if  the  com- 
pany got  sick  of  its  bargain." 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?"  Mrs. 
Hornblower  turned  on  Justin  furiously. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  letting  her  run 
on  in  this  crazy  fashion  and  never  wag- 
ging your  tongue?"  Underneath  her  an- 
ger sounded  a  note  of  despair.  No  one 
who  knew  Persis  Dale  ever  doubted  her 
absolute  truth.  And  unless  she  had  lied 
the  thing  was  beyond  explanation. 

Before  Justin  could  reply,  Robert 
Hornblower  was  on  his  feet.  Another 
startling  transformation  had  come  over 
the  old  man.  Years  and  decrepitude  fell 
from  him  like  a  discarded  garment.  At 
he  advanced  upon  Justin,  his  fists  clench- 
ed, he  actually  looked  a  formidable 
figure. 

"You  get  out  of  my  house,  you  sneak- 
ing, lying  swindler.  You  clear  out  and 
never  open  your  head  to  me  one  word 
about    yosr    damned    old    company    or 

ru— " 

"Robert:*'  shrieked  Mrs.  Hornblower 
In  hysterical  protest. 

Ware  rose  with  as  much  dignity  as 
the  situation  permitted.  Few  men  can 
feel  themselves  the  target  of  the  scorn 
of  three  honest  people  and  not  wince, 
and  Justin,  whatever  his  weaknesses, 
did  not  lack  sensibility. 

"If  you  wish  to  accept  Miss  Dale's 
version  of  the  matter,  it  is  immaterial 
to  me.  I  have  given  you  more  time  than 
I  could  well  afford  to  spare  so  small  an 
investment,  because  I  remembered  you 
au  my  boyhood  friends.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  drop  the  matter.'*  And  then,  quite 
against  his  will,  he  looked  at  Persis. 

She  sat  straight-  and  pale,  her  eyes 
steely,  her  lips  grim.  And  once  he  had 
kissed  those  lips,  and  those  contemptu- 
ous eyes  had  poured  into  his,  faith  and 
love  unstinted.  As  he  stumbled  toward 
the  door,  the  thought  crossed  his  mind 
that  the  boy  who  had  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  Persis  Dale  was  not  the  poor 
dolt  he  had  thought  him.  The  years  had 
brought  loss  as  well  as  gain. 

"Good  morning."  .  He  made  an  effort 
to  speak  with  his  customary  easy  self- 
possession,  and  Mr.  Hornblower's  answer 
was  to  slam  the  door  upon  him.  "Good 
riddance  to  damned  bad  rubbish,"  he 
roared. 

"Robert I"  screamed  Mrs.  Hornblower. 
"Profanity  at  your  age.  Twice  in  flv6 
minutes." 

"Hold  your  tongue!" 
The  mental  collapse  of  Mrs.  Hornblow- 
er was  physically  evident.  Flabby  and 
shaken,  she  sat  looking  with  unfeigned 
terror  at  her  metamorphosed  lord  and 
master.  And  Mr.  Hornblower,  puffing 
out  his  chest,  looked  very  much  like  the 
oldest  son  of  the  individual  he  had  ap- 
peared an  hour  previous. 

"I've  got  a  word  to  say  to  you,  Lena," 
remarked  the  reconstructed  Mr.  Horn- 
blower. "Women  are  all  right  when  they 
keep  their  place.  After  this  I  want  to 
have  It  understood  I'm  not  going  to  have 
any  Interference  In  my  business."  He 
walked  to  the  door  and  turned  for  a  part- 
ing defiance.    "Damned  If  I  will." 

Mrs.  Hornblower's  attack  of  hysterics 
occupied  Persis  till  noon.  She  looked 
pale  and  heavy-eyed  aa  she  alighted  from 
her  car  at  her  own  door.  She  was  about 
to  enter  when  an  object  on  the  lawn 
caught  her  eye.  Tacked  to  an  upright 
stake  driven  Into  the  turf,  was  a  flap- 
ping piece  of  brown  paper  on  which  ap- 
peared straggling  letters,  executed  in 
colored  chalk. 

"Notlss 

"I   will   not  klene  my  teth   agen 
onles  I  get  a  nikle  a  weak 

Malcolm  Dale." 

Persis  read  this  defiance  twice,  and 
her  llpa  twitched.  She  turned  toward 
the  house,  but  by  this  time  the  children 
had  espied  her  and  shrieklngly  descend- 
ed upon  her.  "like  the  plagues  of  Egypt," 
thought  Mary,  watching  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"What  makes  you  look  that  way?" 
cried  Celia,  clutching  Persia'  hand.  "I 
don't  like  it." 

"What  way,  child?" 
"As  though  you  was  a  widow." 
Persis  laughed,  thereby  diminishing 
her  resemblance  to  the  mourner  of 
Cella's  fancy.  With  a  child  holding  fast 
to  each  hand,  and  the  others  prancing 
About  her  and  getting  underfoot  like  so 


many  kittens,  she  made  her  way  Indoors. 
"Children  been  good,  Mary?" 

"Why,  yes'm,"  Mary  admitted  with  re- 
serve. "1  gave  Algie  that  cough  mixture 
aame  as  you  said,  and  Malcolm  he  kept 
coughing  fit  to  tear  his  throat  to  pieces. 
Betty  says  he  likes  the  sirupy  taste.  And 
Cella  teased  the  baby  kissing  her  till  she 
got  her  crying." 

"I  like  the  taste  of  the  baby,"  remark- 
ed Cella,  who  had  lent  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  account  of  the  family  misdemean- 
ors. "It's  like  tooth  powder,  the  pink 
kind." 

"A  letter  came  for  you.  Miss  Dale. 
Xow,  my  gracious,  what's  hapepned  to 
it?     I  put  it  right  here  on  the  table." 

Inquiry  divulged  the  fact  that  a  game 
of  postman  had  been  in  progress  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  various  letters 
from  Persis'  desk  being  posted  at  dif- 
ferent points  about  the  house  to  await 
collection.  After  some  search  the  latest 
arrival  was  discovered  under  the  cwsh- 
ions  of  the  couch  and  Persis  opened  it 
w  ith  interested  haste,  its  size  and  weight 
immediately  suggesting  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  Her  premonition  was  con- 
firmed by  the  engraved  enclosure  where- 
by Mrs.  Honoria  Walsh  announced  the 
marriage  of  her  niece,  Miss  Enid  Ran- 
dolph, to  Mr.  Washington  Thompson  on 
Tuesday,  June  the  third. 

Persis  sat  gazing  at  Enid's  wedding 
cards  while  the  unhappy  face  of  the  girl 
in  the  hotel  writing  room  grew  distinct 
before  her  mental  vision.  And  as  she 
pondered,  the  hate  that  had  looked  at 
her  out  of  Justin's  eyes  suddenly  be- 
came a  thing  of  trivial  importance,  and 
Mrs.  Hornblower's  sobs  and  shrieks  even 
less  worthy  of  consideration.  She  had 
prevented  this  girl,  a  stranger,  from 
making  shipwreck  of  her  life.  She  had 
kept  an  elderly  couple  from  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  and  possible  poverty.  The 
office  of  meddler-ln-chief  might  frequent- 
ly be  thankless,  but  it  was  not  without 
its  own  peculiar  perquisites  and  com- 
pensations. 

"Two  good  jobs  done  and  oft  my , 
mind,"  thought  Persis,  and  then  aloud: 
"Mary,  if  there's  anything  in  the  house 
for  sandwiches,  I  believe  we'll  all  go  on 
a  picnic  this  afternoon.  I  feel  like  cele- 
brating." 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


What  We  Are  Asked 


PIht"  with  C;onarl>. — C  L.,  Pennsylvania.  ! 
writes  us :  "I  have  a  couple  of  March-t)oi-n 
Itlgs  which  have  a  i>ernicou8  cou>?h.  Thlnkin« 
that  it  niif^bt  be  worms  I  Reciired  a  package 
(if  stock  tonic  about  three  weeks  ago,  but  they 
still  continue  to  cough,  but  not  as  bad  as  be-> 
fore.     Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?" 

The  pigs  which  are  reported  to  have 
a  pernicious  cough  may  have  lung 
worms.  If  these  pigs  are  allowed  plenty 
of  exercise  and  kept  In  good  thrifty  con- 
dition, there  is  very  little  danger  of 
serious  results.  If  the  pigs  are  closely 
confined,  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  disin- 
fect the  sleeping  quarters.  The  quar- 
ters should  also  be  kept  as  free  from 
dust  as  possible.  Mud  holes  in  the  lots 
should  be  filled  to  prevent  the  pigs  from 
wallowing  in  the  mud.  There  Is  no  prac- 
tical medical  treatment.  Feeding  a 
properly  balanced  ration  and  keeping 
the  quarters  clean  is  the  best  way  of 
handling  this  trouble.  W.  H.  T. 


Chicken  Cholera — Mrs.  E.  J.  S..  Tenn- 
syivania  writes  us  :  "Chicken  cholera  gives 
mo  great  troiible  among  my  chickens  during 
the  year.  Ileal  often  some  get  sick  and  die 
in  a  day  or  two.  Clean  chicken  house  once  a 
week,  spray  with  whitewash  and  use  other  dis- 
infectants. Keed  bran  mash  mixed  with  a 
poultry  powder  according  to  directions,  and 
feed  coal  oil,  too,  with  the  mash  sometimes. 
I'eed  wheat,  oats,  corn,  etc.  IMeaee  Inform 
me  what  to  do." 

Fowl  cholera  Is  rare  In  this  country. 
When  a  flock  is  attacked  the  whole  flock 
rapidly  becomes  infected  and  deaths  are 
more  or  less  rapid.  In  all  probability 
your  case  Is  one  of  the  many  parasites 
that  Infest  the  intestinal  tract  and  may 
be  successfully  treated  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sweet  oil  mixed  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  turpentine. 

Cholera  is  distinct  in  its  symptoms — 
pale  comb  and  wattles,  never  dark  or 
blue.  Constant,  copious  diarrhoea,  crop 
always  distended.  Nearly  always  there 
Is  Intense  thirst.  Feathers  are  ruffled, 
wings  droop,  head  drawn  close  to  body 
and  the  bird  separates  itself  from  the 
flock,  dying  in  about  three  days  on  an 
average.  All  cholera  cases  become  quite 
emaciated  and  when  lightly  touched 
with  the  flnger  fall  over.  There  is  no 
cure  for  cholera — sanitation  is  the  only 
means  of  prevention  other  than  not  in- 
troducing the  disease  on  the  premises 
through  bought  stock.  F.  V.  L.  T. 


EVERY  FARM 


SHOULD  SHOW 
ITS  COLORS 


WANTTO 
GIVE  YOU 

A  HANDSOME  FLAG! 

We  have  secured  a  limited  supply  of  handsome  American  Flags  of  » 
really  excellent  quality  of  specially  prepared,  soft,  moth  proof  bunting, 
stripes  sewed  with  double  thread,  colors  weather  and  sun-proof — a  flag 
we  can  recommend  most  highly  in  every  way.  We  have  this  flag  in  two 
sizes — 3x5  feet  and  4x6  feet — and  we  wish  to  distribute  these  among 
our  readers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  who  will  in  return  help  us  to 
secure  more  readers  in  their  vicinities.  Our  friends  will  find  it  no  trouble 
to  secure  a  few  one-year  subscriptions  to  The  Practical  Farmer  if  they 
will  tell  their  neighbors  why  they  are  our  friends — why  they  like  our 
paper  and  how  they  have  found  it  helpful.  Since  we  seek  new  sub- 
scriptions only  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  we  are  obliged  to  contine 
our  flag  oflFer  to  readers  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  To  farmers 
in  these  states  we  will  send  these  beautiful  flags,  free  and  postpaid  tor 
new  subscriptions  from  their  neighbors,  as  follows : 

For  only  thrte  new  one-year  subscriptions  at  50c 
each  w€  will  give  one  of  the  3x5  flags. 

For  only  /tve  new  one-year  subscriptions  at  50c 
each  we  will  give  one  of  the  4x6  flags. 

(Check    or   money   order    in  full  payment   must 
accompany  subscription  lists.) 

Surely  This  is   an  E^sy  Way  to 
Obtain  a  Handsome  American  Flag! 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  sample  copies  for  distribution  and  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  will  reierve  for  a  limited  time  one 
of  these  flags  (either  size)  for  any  reader  in  the  states  named  who  nv" 
write  us  promptly  of  his  intention  to  earn  one.  We  suggest  that  >o^ 
write  immediately  as  our  supply  is  limited  and  the  price  of  flags  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  we  will  be  unable  to  continue  this  offer  when 
our  present  supply  is  exhausted. 
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Why  Not  Produce  More  Beef? 


THERE  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  production 
of  beef  was  as  necessary  in  the  United  States  as 
at  the  present  crisis.  The  production  of  beef  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  an  industry  that  has  long  been  established 
in  certain  sections,  and  in  a  numl>er  of  counties  it  is 
an  established  part  of  good  farm  practice.  Many 
(haiiges  have  talcen  place  in  the  last  decade 
or  two,  but  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
the  fanner  who  has  continued  through  all 
the  changes  of  low  and  erratic  prices  has 
lif'cn  generally  successful,  and  has  found  a 
pood  and  convenient  place  to  market  a 
large  amount  ot  his  farm  products  near 
home  in  addition  to  keeping  up  his  soil  fer- 
tility, while  in  many  instances  the  farmer 
\\ho  has  not  fed  cattle  has  depleted  his  farm 
and  left  it  in  a  less  productive  condition. 

When  the  writer  was  a  mere  boy,  many  of 
the  farmerci  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  had 
distilleries  and  much  of  the  grain  produced 
on  the  farm  found  a  good  market  through 
this  channel.  The  refuse,  known  as  swill 
and  malt,  was  utilized  to  feed  cattle  and 
bogs,  and  made  both  delicious  and  economi- 
cal meat.  In  time  the  individual  distillery 
l)e<  ame  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  many  of  the 
farmers  being  accustomed  to  this  line,  or 
routine  of  good  farm  practice,  found  It 
profitable  to  continue  feeding  cattle,  with- 
out swill  or  malt,  by  substituting  corn,  oats, 
Ijran  and  a  few  of  the  by-products  of  the 
mills.  However,  as  the  far  West  was  opened 
«P  for  habitation,  herds  of  beef  cattle  be- 
gan to  increase  and  this  kind  of  live  stock 
hetame  more  plentiful;  as  a  result,  prices 
declined  and  the  business  became  less 
profitable,  resulting  in  many  farmers  going 
out  of  the  production  of  beef,  and  becoming 
*pe<  lalists  along  other  lines  of  farm  life. 

The  future  fertility  of  our  soils  depends 
▼ery  largely  on  the  growing  of  live  stock  of 
one  kind  or  another.  There  never  has  been 
a  time  when  it  required  a  greater  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  research  along  agricultural  lines  than  the 
present.  The  farmer  who  enters  the  cattle  industry 
to  breed  and  develop  profitably  and  make  it  a  success, 
•s  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
Juust  have  a  large  amount  of  perseverance,  considera- 


By  J.  ALDUS  HERR 

ble  capital  and  much  faith  to  back  up  the  proposition, 
especially  when  prices  are  att  erratic  as  they  have  been 
tiie  last  few  years. 

While  Pennsylvania  does  not   rank  as  one  of  the 


PUnty  of  Silagm  Puts  on  thm  Chtaptat  Caina 

large  stock  growing  states,  and  its  industries  are 
varied,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  many  of  its 
acres  should  not  be  producing  »)eef  (attle  with  profit 
to  the  grower,  and  also  furnish  the  consumer  with 
good,  delicious  meat.  In  our  state  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  rolling  and  mountain  land  not  adapted  to 


the  plow,  that  should  1)0  utilized  for  the  growing  of 
beef  cattle.  Many  acres  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  natural  grass,  have  abundant  streams  of 
fresh  water,  and  still  not  a  sign  of  a  hoof  is  to  bo  seen. 
Train  load  after  train  load  of  cuttle  are  brought  into 
Pennsylvania  every  year,  some  to  be  stable  fed,  and 
many  others  for  direct  slaughter,  that 
should  be  bred  and  developed  on  the  broad 
hom'e  a«re«.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
good  husbandry.  Mut  h  of  this  beef  could 
be  produ(  cd  within  the  l>ounds  of  our  own 
state,  giving  additional  labor;  and  a  large 
increase  in  tapltal  that  would  circulate  In 
the  community  where  the  cattle  are  pro- 
duced, and  prove  a  largo  a-sset  to  the  state 
as  well.  It  would  likewise  make  a  good 
home  market  for  a  vast  amount  of  rough- 
age that  annually  goes  to  waste.  High 
prices  have  caused  many  persons  to  di.si>ose 
of  much  of  their  bree<iing  sto<k.  which,  In 
my  opinion,  is  a  serious  mistake.  By  so 
doing  wo  "kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg."  and  we  eventually  will  pay 
dearly  for  lack  of  good  judgment.  For  us 
to  eat  sirloin  steak  some  one  must  grow  and 
feed  beef  tattle,  whi*  h  means  labor  and  ex- 
pense. To  grow  (alves  some  out*  must  keep 
cows  which  must  be  fed  and  attended  to; 
and  at  present  many  of  these  producers  of 
animal  life  find  their  way  to  the  butcher's 
block  and  are  slaughtered,  thus  curtailing 
the  line  of  reproduction. 

Who  Is  to  blame?  CerUiinly  not  the 
breeder  of  cattle.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
business  was  not  profitable  and  many  farm- 
ers were  driven  out.  All  farm  labor  is 
worthy  of  fair  t  ompensiitlon.  and  our  call- 
ing is  the  most  dignified  and  r<*spectable, 
betause  "the  farmer  feeds  them  all."  The 
world  at  large  must  depend  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  time  is 
fast  coming  when  the  tonsuming  public  will 
learn  this  fact,  and  pay  rery  .learly  for  their  belated 
knowledge  of  farm  life. 

In  breeding  stock  of  any  kind  so  few  persons  realize 
the  importance  of  a  good  pure-bred  sire,  it  nally  l)e- 
Ing  half  of  the  herd.  From  practical  experience  and 
observation,  1  am  convinced  that  the  person  w  ho  enters 
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Other  People's  Business 

(Cotitiiiiivd  from  page  'i9'il 

ill  tlio  Apple  of  FaIvw   Investment  Com- 
pany--" 

"Yes,  1  reminded  him  about  the 
twenty-five  i)(;r  eent.  by  the  tentli  year, 
and  he  laughed  at  me.  Said  the  guar- 
antee you  set  such  stoics  by  miKht  as 
well  be  used  for  curl  pai)ers,  if  the  com. 
pany  got  sick  of  its  l)argain." 

"Why  don't  you  say  som<'thing?"  Mrs. 
Hornl)lo\ver  turned  on  Justin  furiously. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  letting  her  run 
on  in  this  crazy  fashion  and  never  wag- 
ging your  tongue?"  Underneath  lier  an- 
ger sounded  a  note  of  despair.  No  on(> 
who  knew  Porsis  Dale  ever  doubted  liei" 
absolute  truth.  And  unless  she  had  lied 
the  thing  was  beyond  exi)lanation. 

Before  Justin  could  reply,  Robert 
Hornblower  was  on  his  feet.  Another 
stai'tling  transformation  had  come  over 
the  old  man.  Years  and  decrepitude  fell 
from  him  like  a  discarded  garment.  Ai 
he  advanced  upon  Justin,  his  fists  clench- 
ed, he  actually  looked  a  formidable 
figure. 

"You  ^et  out  of  my  house,  you  sneak- 
ing, lying  swindler.  You  dear  out  and 
never  open  your  head  to  me  one  word 
about  yoNF  damned  old  company  or 
I'll— " 

"Robert!'  shrieked  Mrs.  Hornblower 
in  hysterical  protest. 

Ware  lose  with  as  much  dignity  as 
the  situation  permitted.  Few  men  can 
feel  themselves  the  target  of  the  scorn 
of  three  honest  people  and  not  wince, 
and  Justin,  whatever  his  weaknesses, 
did  not  lack  sensibility. 

"If  you  wish  to  accept  Miss  Dale's 
version  of  the  matter,  it  is  immaterial 
to  me.  1  have  given  you  more  time  than 
I  could  well  afford  to  spare  so  small  an 
investment,  because  I  remembered  you 
as  my  boyhood  friends.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  drop  the  matter."  And  then,  quite 
against  his  will,  he  looked  at  Persis. 

She  sat  straight-  and  pale,  her  eyes 
.steely,  her  lips  grim.  And  once  he  had 
kissed  those  lips,  and  those  contemptu- 
ous eyes  had  poured  into  his,  faith  and 
love  unstinted.  As  he  stiimbled  toward 
the  door,  the  thought  (  rossed  his  mind 
that  the  boy  who  had  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  Persis  Dale  was  not  the  poor 
dolt  he  had  thought  him.  The  years  had 
brought  loss  as  well  as  gain. 

"Good  morning."  .  He  made  an  effort 
to  speak  with  his  customary  easy  self- 
possession,  and  Mr.  Hornblower's  answer 
was  to  slam  the  door  upon  him.  "Ciood 
riddance  to  damned  bad  rubbish."  he 
roared. 

"Robert!  "  screamed  Mrs.  Hornblower. 
"Profanity  at  your  age.  Twice  in  flvfr 
minutes." 

"Hold  your  tongue!" 
The  mental  <  ollapse  of  Mrs.  Hornblow- 
er was  physically  evident.  Flabby  and 
sb.aken,  she  sat  looking  with  unfeigned 
tenor  at  her  metamorphosed  lord  and 
master.  And  Mr.  Hornblower,  puffing 
otit  his  chest,  looked  very  much  like  the 
oldest  son  of  the  individual  he  had  ap- 
peared an  hour  previous. 

"I've  got  a  word  to  say  to  you,  Lena," 
remarked  the  reconstructed  Mr.  Horn- 
blower. "Women  are  all  right  when  they 
keep  their  place.  After  this  I  want  to 
have  it  understood  I'm  not  going  to  have 
any  interference  in  my  business."  He 
walked  to  the  door  and  turned  for  a  part- 
ing defian(  o.    "Damned  if  I  will." 

Mrs.  Hornblower's  attack  of  hysterics 
occupied  Persis  till  noon.  She  looked 
pale  and  heavy-eyed  as  she  alighted  from 
her  car  at  her  own  door.  She  was  al)out 
to  enter  when  an  object  on  the  lawn 
caught  her  eye.  Tacked  to  an  upright 
stake  driven  into  the  turf,  was  a  flap- 
ping piece  of  l)rown  paper  on  which  ap- 
peared straggling  letters,  executed  In 
colored  chalk. 

"Notiss 

"I   will    not  klene   my  teth   agen 
onlcs  1  get  a  nikle  a  weak 

Malcolm  Dale." 

Persis  road  this  defiance  twice,  and 
her  lips  twitched.  She  turned  toward 
the  house,  but  by  this  time  the  children 
had  espied  her  and  shrieklngly  descend- 
ed upon  her.  "like  the  plagues  of  Egypt," 
thought  Mary,  watching  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"What  makes  you  look  that  way?" 
cried  Celia,  clutching  Persis'  hand.  "I 
don't  like  it." 

"What  way.  child?" 
"As  though  you  was  a  widow." 
Persis  laughed,  thereby  diminishing 
her  resemblance  to  the  mourner  of 
Celia's  fancy.  With  a  (hild  holding  fast 
to  each  hand,  and  the  others  prancing 
about  her  and  getting  underfoot  like  so 


many  kittens,  she  made  her  way  indoors. 
"Children  been  good,  Mary?" 

"Why,  yes'm,"  Mary  admitted  with  re- 
serve. "1  gave  Algie  that  cough  mixture 
aame  as  you  said,  and  Malcolm  he  kept 
coughing  fit  to  tear  his  throat  to  pieces. 
H<tty  says  he  likes  the  sirui)y  taste.  And 
Celia  tea.sed  the  baby  kissing  her  till  she 
got  her  crying." 

"I  like  the  taste  of  the  baby,"  remark- 
ed Celia,  who  had  lent  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  account  of  the  family  misdemean- 
ors. "It'3  like  tooth  powder,  the  pink 
kind." 

"A  letter  came  for  you.  Miss  Dale. 
Xow,  my  gracious,  what's  hapepned  to 
it?     1  put  it  right  here  on  tho  tal>le." 

Inquiry  divulged  the  fact  that  a  game 
of  postman  had  been  in  progress  in  tho 
course  of  the  morning,  various  letters 
from  Persis'  desk  being  posted  at  dif- 
ferent points  about  tho  house  to  await 
collei'tion.  After  some  search  the  latest 
arrival  was  discovered  under  the  cwsh- 
ions  of  the  couch  and  Persis  opened  it 
w  ith  interested  haste,  its  size  and  weight 
immediately  suggesting  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  Her  premonition  was  con- 
firmed by  the  engraved  enclosure  whore- 
by  Mrs.  llonoria  Walsh  announced  the 
marriage  of  her  niece.  Miss  Enid  Ran- 
dolph, to  Mr,  Washington  Thompson  on 
Tmsday,  June  the  third. 

Persis  sat  gazing  at  Enid's  wedding 
(ards  while  the  unhappy  face  of  the  girl 
in  the  hotel  writing  room  grew  distinct 
before  her  mental  vision.  And  as  she 
l>ondered,  the  hate  that  had  looked  at 
her  out  of  Justin's  eyes  suddenly  be- 
came a  thing  of  trivial  importance,  and 
Mrs.  Hornl)lower's  sobs  and  shrieks  even 
less  worthy  of  consideration.  She  had 
prevented  this  girl,  a  stranger,  from 
making  shipwreck  of  her  life.  She  had 
kept  an  elderly  couple  from  disappoint- 
ment and  Ibss  and  possible  poverty.  The 
office  of  meddler-in-chief  might  frequent- 
ly be  thankless,  but  it  was  not  without 
its  own  peculiar  perquisites  and  com- 
pensations. 

"Two  good  jobs  done  and  off  my 
mind,"  thought  Persis,  and  then  aloud: 
"Mary,  if  there's  anything  in  the  house 
for  sandwiches,  I  believe  we'll  all  go  on 
a  picnic  this  afternoon.  I  feel  like  cele- 
brating." 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


What  We  Are  Asked 


I»i«M  with  C'onM^li. — ('.  T..,  rcniisylvjiiiln, 
wriloH  iiH :  "I  liav«'  n  coupli'  of  M;»rch-lH)rn 
piy.s  which  have  a  jxmiiIcouh  couuh.  Thinking 
lliat  it  miKht  ho  worms  I  socuhmI  a  pnckaue 
of  stock  Ionic  about  three  weeks  ayo,  hut  they 
still  continue  to  rouph,  hut  not  as  had  as  be- 
lore.     Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  V" 

The  pigs  which  are  reported  to  have 
a  pernicious  cough  may  have  lung 
worms.  If  these  pigs  are  allowed  plenty 
of  exercise  and  kept  In  good  thrifty  con- 
dition, there  is  very  little  danger  of 
serious  results.  If  the  pigs  are  closely 
confined,  it  Is  well  to  thoroughly  disin- 
fect the  sleeping  quarters.  The  quar- 
ters should  also  be  kept  as  free  from 
dust  as  possible.  Mud  holes  in  the  lots 
should  be  filled  to  prevent  the  pigs  from 
wallowing  in  the  mud.  There  is  no  prac- 
tical medi<al  treatment.  Feeding  a 
I)roperly  balanced  ration  and  keeping 
the  quarters  clean  Is  the  best  way  of 
handling  this  trouble.  W.  H,  T. 


C'liiokeii   Cholera — Mrs.    K.   .}.   S..   I'enn- 

sylvaniii  writes  lis:  "riilckeu  iholtM-a  gives 
me  grejit  troiilde  among  my  chickens  during 
the  year.  Keal  Often  some  get  sick  and  die 
in  a  day  <*r  two.  Clean  cliliken  house  once  a  I 
wri'k,  spray  wltli  whitewash  and  use  other  dis- 
infectants. Vfod  hran  mash  mixed  with  a 
poultry  powder  according  to  <lii'e«tlons,  and 
Iced  <oal  oil,  too,  with  tlie  mash  sometlmeH. 
I'ced  wheat,  onts,  corn,  etc.  IMease  inform 
me  what  to  do." 

Fowl  cholera  is  rare  in  this  country. 
When  a  flock  is  attacked  the  whole  flock 
rapidly  becomes  Infected  and  deaths  are 
more  or  less  rapid.  In  all  probability 
your  case  Is  one  of  the  many  parasites 
that  Infest  the  Intestinal  tract  and  may 
be  successfully  treated  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sweet  oil  mixed  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  turpentine. 

Cholera  is  distinct  In  Its  symptoms — 
pale  comh  and  wattles,  never  dark  or 
))lue.  Constant,  copious  diarrhoea,  crop 
always  distended.  Nearly  always  there 
is  intense  thirst.  Feathers  are  ruflfled, 
wings  droop,  head  drawn  close  to  body 
and  the  bird  separates  Itself  from  the 
flock,  dying  in  al>out  three  days  on  an 
average.  All  cholera  cases  become  quite 
emaciated  and  when  lightly  touched 
with  the  flnger  fall  over.  There  is  no 
cure  for  cholera — sanitation  is  the  only 
means  of  prevention  other  than  not  In- 
troducing the  disease  on  the  premises 
through  bought  stock.  F.  V.  L.  T. 


EVERY  FARM 


SHOULD  SHOW 
ITS  COLORS 


WE 

WANT  TO 
GIVE  YOU 

A  HANDSOME  FLAG! 

We  have  secured  a  limited  supply  of  handsome  American  Fla^s  of  » 
really  excellent  quality  of  specially  prepared,  soft,  moth  proof  bunting, 
stripes  sewed  with  double  thread,  colors  weather  and  sun-proof — i  Hag 
we  can  recommend  most  highly  in  every  way.  We  have  this  flaji  in  two 
sizes — 3x5  feet  and  4x6  feet — and  we  wish  to  distribute  these  among 
our  readers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  who  will  in  return  help  us  ro 
secure  more  readers  in  their  vicinities.  Our  friends  will  find  it  no  tn^uble 
to  secure  a  few  one-year  subscriptions  to  The  Practical  F-irmer  if  they 
will  tell  their  neighbors  why  they  are  our  friends — why  they  like  our 
paper  and  how  they  have  found  it  helpful.  Since  we  seek  new  sub- 
scriptions only  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  we  are  obliged  to  confine 
our  flag  offer  to  readers  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  To  farmers 
in  these  states  we  will  send  these  beautiful  flags,  free  and  postpaid  tor 
new  subscriptions  from  their  neighbors,  as  follows : 

For  only  thref  new  one-year  subscriptions  at  50c 
each  w^  will  give  one  of  the  3x5  flags. 

For  only  /ivr  new  one-year  subscriptions  at  50c 
each  we  will  give  one  of  the  4x6  flags. 

(Check   or    money   order   in  full  payment   must 
accompany  subscription  lists.) 

Surely  This  is  an  Elasy  Way  to 
Obtain  a  Handsome  American  Hag! 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  sample  copies  for  distribution  and  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  will  reserve  for  a  limited  time  one 
of  these  flags  (either  size)  for  any  reader  in  the  states  named  who  wi" 
write  us  promptly  of  his  intention  to  earn  one.  We  suggest  that  yoi' 
write  immediately  as  our  supply  is  limited  and  the  price  of  flags  is  in* 
creasing  so  rapidly  that  we  will  be  unable  to  continue  this  offer  when 
our  present  supply  is  exhausted. 
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Why  Not  Produce  More  Beef? 


THERE  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  production 
ot  beef  was  as  necessary  in  the  United  States  as 
at  the  present  crisis.  The  production  of  beef  in  Penn- 
.sylvania  is  an  industry  that  has  long  been  established 
in  (ortain  sections,  and  in  a  nunilxT  of  counties  it  is 
an  established  part  of  good  farm  practice.  Many 
rliaiiRes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  decade 
01  two,  but  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
the  fanner  who  has  continued  through  all 
tlic  (hances  of  low  and  erratic  prices  has 
l)t'»'n  generally  successful,  and  has  found  a 
P'-od  and  convenient  place  to  market  a 
large  amount  oi  his  farm  products  near 
liDUie  in  addition  to  keeping  up  his  soil  fer- 
tility, while  in  many  instances  the  farmer 
who  has  not  fed  lattle  has  depleted  his  farm 
and  left  it  in  a  less  productive  condition. 

When  the  writer  was  a  mere  hoy.  many  of 
the  farmer;,  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  had 
distilleries  and  much  of  the  grain  produced 
on  the  farm  found  a  good  market  through 
this  (hannel.  The  refuse,  known  as  swill 
itnd  malt,  was  utilized  to  feed  tattle  and 
homs,  and  made  both  deli*  ions  and  economi- 
cal meat.  In  time  the  individual  distillery 
Ik.  ame  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  many  of  the 
f.iriners  being  accustomed  to  this  line,  or 
I  online  of  good  farm  practice,  found  It 
l>rofitable  to  continue  feeding  cattle,  with- 
out swill  or  malt,  by  substituting  corn,  oats, 
Itran  and  a  few  of  the  by-products  of  the 
mills.  However,  as  the  far  West  was  opened 
"I'  for  habitation,  herds  of  beef  cattle  be- 
K  in  to  increase  and  this  kind  of  live  stock 
heiame  more  plentiful;  as  a  result,  prices 
d'clined  and  the  business  became  less 
I'lofltable,  resulting  in  many  farmers  going 
*»'it  of  the  production  of  beef,  and  l>ecoming 
f'I'e*  ialists  along  other  lines  of  farm  life. 

The  future  fertility  of  our  soils  depends 
Tory  largely  on  the  growing  of  live  sto<'c  of 
one  kind  or  another.  There  never  h»s  been 
ii  time  when  it  required  a  greater  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  research  along  agritultural  lines  tlian  tho 
present.  The  famicr  who  enters  the  cattle  industry 
to  breed  and  develop  profitably  and  make  it  a  success, 
'^  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligenie.  and 
"uist  have  a  large  amount  of  perseverance,  considera- 


By  J.  ALDUS  HERR 

Me  capital  and  much  faith  to  ba«  k  up  the  proi>osition, 
especially  when  prices  are  a8  errati<'  as  they  have  been 
tbe  la.st  few  years. 

While   Pennsylvania  does   not    rank   as  one  of   the 


Phnty  of  Silatt  Putt  on  th*  Ch€ap*»t  Caina 

large  stock  growing  states,  and  its  industries  are 
varied,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  many  of  its 
a«  res  should  not  he  prodiu  ing  l)eef  «attle  with  profit 
to  the  grower,  and  also  furnish  the  consumer  with 
good,  delicious  meat.  In  our  state  there  are  thousands 
of  at  res  of  rolling  and  mvuntain  land  not  adapted  to 


tlie  plow,  that  should  be  utilized  for  the  growing  of 
l)eef  cattle.  Many  acres  arc  lovercil  with  a  luwiriant 
growth  of  natural  grass,  have  abundant  streams  of 
fresh  water,  and  still  not  a  sign  of  a  hoof  is  to  bo  seen. 
Train  load  after  train  load  of  tattle  are  brought  into 
Pennsylvania  every  year,  .some  to  be  stable  fed,  and 
many  others  for  dirert  slaughter,  that 
should  be  bred  and  developed  on  the  broad 
ln)me  a<  res.  This,  in  my  judgment.  Is  not 
good  husbanrlry.  Much  of  this  beef  could 
be  pro(lu(  t'd  within  the  bounds  of  otir  own 
state,  giving  additional  labor;  and  a  largo 
increa.se  in  lapital  that  wotild  circulate  in 
tbe  community  where  the  »atflf  are  pro- 
duced, and  prove  a  large  a-sset  to  the  state 
as  well.  It  would  likewise  make  a  good 
home  market  for  a  vast  amount  of  rough- 
age that  annuallv  i;oes  to  Wiiste.  High 
prices  have  causiHl  many  persons  to  dispose 
of  much  of  their  breeding  .stoi  k.  whi<  h,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  serioiis  mistake.  Uy  so 
doing  we  'kill  the  got»se  that  lays  tho 
golden  egg."  and  we  cvrufualiy  will  pay 
dearly  for  la<  k  of  good  ju<igment.  Por  us 
to  eat  sirloin  steak  some  one  must  grow  and 
feed  beef  tattle,  whi<  h  means  labor  and  ex- 
pense. To  grow  calves  some  one  mtist.  keep 
cows  which  must  l)e  fetl  and  att^-nded  to: 
and  at  present  many  of  tbe.-e  producers  of 
animal  life  find  their  way  to  the  butcher's 
lilot  k  and  are  slaughtered,  thus  curtailing 
the  line  of  reproduction. 

Who  Is  to  blame?  Certainly  not  the 
breetler  of  <  attic.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
business  Wiui  not  profiialile  and  many  farm- 
ers were  driven  out.  Ail  farm  labor  is 
worthy  of  fair  <(>m|)ens;itii»n.  and  our  call- 
ing is  the  most  dignified  and  respectable. 
betati.se  'the  farmer  feed.-  them  all."  The 
world  at  large  must  depend  upt»n  the  re- 
sults of  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  time  is 
fast  t  oming  when  the  consuming  puldii  will 
leain  thl.^  fart,  and  pay  rery  tlearly  for  their  belated 
knowledge  of  farm  life. 

In  bnetling  stot  k  of  any  kind  so  few  persons  realize 
the  importance  of  a  good  pure-bred  sire,  it  rt  ally  be- 
ing half  of  the  herd.  Prom  practi«  al  experience  and 
observation.  I  am  tonvinted  that  tho  i>orson  who  enters 
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the.  business  of  beef  production  intelligently,  and 
stays  by  the  business  for  a  number  of  years  will  be 
successful.  First  of  all  he  should  select  the  best  beef 
type  adapted  to  his  locality  and  object  in  view.  There 
are  four  predominant  beef  breeds:  Durham  (or  Short- 
horn), Polled-Angus,  Hereford  and  Galloway,  each 
good  of  its  kind  and  typa 

Owing  to  the  enormous  advance  in  feed  the  last 
year  or  two,  it  has  become  essential  to  feed  more  eco- 
nomically than  ever  before,  if  you  are  to  have  a  profit 
for  your  labor  and  money  invested.  This  can  be  done 
to  a  very  large  extent  by  having  a  typical  beef  cattle 
and  growing  a  large  part  of  the  feed  consumed.  It 
has  been,  proved  that  an  animal  kept  for  breeding 
purposes  can  be  maintained  profitably  with  good 
silage  and  a  small  amount  of-  cotton  seed  meal  in  addi- 
tion. One  of  the  new  ideas  for  eastern  Pennsylvania 
is  to  let  the  dam  nurse  the  calf  until  well  developed, 
probably  seven  or  eight  months  old,  and  have  her 
bred  to  produce  another  calf  within  the  year.  By  so 
doing  you  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by 
reducing  the  labor  and  utilizing  much  cheap  feed. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  silo  much  valuable  food  can 
be  taken  care  of  that  formerly  was  largely  let  go  to 
waste. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  custom  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  to  stable  feed  thirty  head  of  beef  cattle  every 
winter.     While  it  has  not  been  a  mint  of  money,  it. 
has  proved  a  profitable   proposition.     Last  winter  I 
superintended  the  feeding  of  twenty  additional  beef 
cattle.     These  were  grade  Durhams  that   cost  $7.30 
per  100  pounds,  and  averaged  in  weight,  when  bought. 
765  pounds.    For  two  months  they  received  40  pounds 
ol  poor  silage  and  alfalfa  hay.     A'fter  that  time  a 
small  amount  of  corn-and-cob 
meal  was  added,  two  pounds 
per  day,  and  one  pound  cot- 
ton seed  meal  divided  in  two 
feeds.    This  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  March  1st  they 
were  receiving  twelve  pounds 
corn-and-cob   meal   and   three 
pounds  cotton  seed  meal,  and 
the  silage  was  reduced  to  35 
pounds  per  day,  and  what  hay 
they    would   eat   in   addition. 
They  were  fed  six  months  and 
were  sold  on  foot,  scales  not 
being    convenient    to    weigh 
them.    They  cost  $1116.90  and 
sold   for   $2320.     The  cost  of 
feeding  and  labor  for  the  six 
months    was    $829.50,    as    fol- 
lows:   250  bushels  of  corn  at 
$1.15,    $287.50;    75    tons    poor 
silage  at  $3,  $225;   7  tons  al- 
falfa hay  at  $12,  $84;   3  tons 
cotton  seed  meal,  $143;  labor, 
part  time  of  one  man  at  $15 
a  month,  $90.     During  the  feedfng  period  116  wagon- 
loads  of  good  stable  manure  were  realized,  and  a  rea* 
eonable  value  of  $1  a  load  was  placed  on  it.     This 
made  a  total  cost  of  $1946.40  for  the  purchase,  fesd  and 
tare   of   the  cattle  during  the   six   months  and   the 
amount  realized  was  $2320  for  the  sale  of  the  cattle, 
and  $116  for  the  sale  of  the  manure,  a  total  of  $2436, 
making  a  profit  of  $489.70.  or  $24.45  per  head.     Had 
they   received   cotton  seed   meal  two  months  earlier, 
I   believe  the  profit  would  have  been   increased  con- 
Eiderably.     In  concluding,  I  wish  to  say  I   am  posi- 
tively a  farmer  who  includes  cattle  husbandry  in  his 
operations,  and  believe  that  the  production  of  more 
beef  on  our  farms  will  prove  a  very  great  factor  In 
restoring  the  food  production  of  the  United  States. 
Pennsylvania. 

Seed  Corn  Kernels 

A  GOOD  selection  of  colonels  for  the  army  is  scarce- 
ly more  impprtant  than  a  good  selection  of  ker- 
nels for  next  year's  supply  of  se«d  corn.  Both  might 
well  be  Judged  on  past  performances,  says  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Germination  tests  do  not  tell  the  whole  seed  corn 


Early  Fall  Field  Work 


A.  E.  QRANTHAM 


than  wheat  and  is  less  exacting  in  its  demands  ro* 
plant  food.  There  are  times  when  for  one  reason  or 
another  it  becomes  too  late  for  seeding  wheat    hi 

ON  most  farms  there  is  some  manure  that  must  be     this  case  rye  may  be  substituted.     The  price  of  nt] 
hauled  out  during  September.     Where  this  can     has  advanced  proportionately  with  wheat  and  sinc«| 
be  applied  to  the  best  advantage  will  depend  on  the    the  labor  and  plant  food  requirements  are  less  than 
type  of  farming  conducted.    It  is  the  general  practice     for  wheat  it  will  often  pay  where  wheat  will  not 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  does  not  pay  to  fer. 
tilize  the  rye  crop.     The  best  results  are  obtained] 
where  the  soil  is  in  a  good  state  of  fertility.    Rye  jj 
often   considered   an  emergency  crop,  as  it  may  be' 
sown  for  grain  or  green  manure  or  early  spring  pa^ 
ture.     If  the  land  is  fertile  it  often  pays  to  piisturej 
the  rye  in  the  late  fall  or  early  spring  so  that  it  will 
not  grow  too  rank. 

Rye  succeeds  best  on  clay  and  clay  loam  soils,  al- 
though a  fair  crop  may  be  secured  on  almost  any  type ! 
of  soil.    Four  or  five  pecks  of  seed  are  usually  seeded 
per  acre  for  grain.     If  the  rye  is  seeded  early  fori 
green  manure  a  smaller  quantity  is  satisfactory. 


to  spread  the  manure  on  the  sod  land  that  is  to  be 
turned  for  corn  next  spring.  If  the  land  is  rolling  and 
the  sod  rather  poor  some  of  the  manure  may  be 
washed  away  by  the  winter  rains.  Wherfe  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  open  and  the  winters  mild  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  lost  through  leaching. 
The  latter  is  true  particularly  when  the  manure  is 
fairly  well  rotted  when  applied. 

Manure  may  be  used  to  top  dress  the  young  clover 
and  timothy  now  in  the  wheat  stubble.  More  of  th^ 
plant  food  is  likely  to  be  utilized  by  the  plants  under 
these  conditions  than  where  an  old  sod  is  treated. 
This  use  of  manure  will  greatly  aid  in  stimulating 
the  growth  of  the  hay  plants  next  spring.  A  third 
method  is  to  apply  the  well  rotted  manure  to  the 
land  that  is  already  plowed  for  wheat.  If  the  manure 
is  well  l^arrowed  it  serves  two  purposes — supplies  the 
wheat  with  the  needed  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen 
and  potash,  and  assists  in  getting  a  better  stand  of 
timothy  and  clover  in  the  wheat.  Since  potash  is  so 
scarce  it  will  pay  to  use  manure  in  this  way. 

Manure  should  not  be  plowed  under  for  wheat,  as 
the  plant  is  a  shallow  feeder,  especially  in  the  early 
period  of  its  growth.  Still  another  method  Is  to  top- 
dress  the  wheat  In  the  late  fall  and  winter.  This  not 
only  protects  and  feeds  the  wheat,  but  greatly  in- 
creases the  possibilities  of  securing  a  catch  of  spring- 


THE   USE  OF    RAW    BOCK   PHOSPHATE. 

Owing  to  the  advanced  price  of  acid  phosphate  there  I 
will  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  farmers  to 
substitute  raw  rock  phosphate.  The  war  has  prevented 
the  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  hence  there  is  a ! 
renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  miners  of  the  raw 
rock  to  extend  their  sales  in  this  country.    The  farmer  j 
should  not  be  deceived.     Experiments  carried  on  by 
the  various  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  this 
country  show  that  the  raw  rock  cannot  be  used  profit- 
ably except  under  certain  conditions. 

Since  raw  rock  phosphate  is  insoluble  in  water  it 
must  be  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of  decaying  organic 

matter  before  it  will  become 
ava,ilable.  For  this  reason  the 
raw  rock  can  often  be  used  to 
advantage  In  supplementing 
stable  manura  Unless  it  is 
used- in  connection  with  stable 
manure  or  when  a  heavy  t  rop 
of  green  manure  is  buried  un- 
der there  is  little  or  no  result 
on  the  succeeding  crop.  East- 
ern farmers  In  particular, 
.8h<)uld  go,  .slow  in  applying 
raw  rock  phosphate,  as  their 
land  is  generally  low  in  or- 
ganic matter.  It  is  only  where 
the  soil  Is  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  prairie  soils  of  the 
Middle  West,  that  profitable 
returns  may  be  secured. 

HARVESTING  BUCKWHE.^T. 


Off  for  a  Day  at  thm  Fat 


We  DO  longer  need  limit  our  trip  to  the  small  fair  near  home,  as  tbe  farm  automobile  enables 

us  to  travel  fiartber  and  see  tbe  "big  ones." 


sown  clover.  It  is  the  opinion  that  less  manure 
should  be  plowed  under  direct,  but  it  should  be  used 
to  top-dress  either  wheat  or  grass,  thereby  insuring 
the  grass  crop,  which  means  a  better  sod  to  turn 
under. 

DBHXINO  WHEAT  IN  STANDING  CORN. 

• 

Very  often  corn  matures  so  late  that  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  sow  wheat  after  the  corn  crop  is  removed. 
Where  the  land  is  fairly  free  from  weeds  and  the 
corn  is  not  down  a  l-horse  wheat  drill  may  be  used 
to  seed  the  wheat.  This  drill  is  made  in  either  the 
disk  or  hoe  pattern  and  Is  arranged  to  distribute  fer. 
tilizer  and  sow  grass  see*  along  with  the  wheat    The 

drill  has  five  hoes  or  disks,  the  two  outer  ones  being     dlfllculty  of  getting  the  stems  of  the  plant  dry  enough 
adjustable  to  the  width  of  the  row.  to  prevent  heating  when  placed  in  a  mass.     In  some 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  mower  wheel  as  a  drag  localities  the  buckwheat  is  flailed  out.  It  must  be 
and  level  the  com  rows  In  advance  of  the  seeding,  quite  dry  if  flailed.  When  a  threshing  machine  is 
In  fact,  the  dragging  may  take  place  any  time  after  used  the  straw  need  not  be  so  dry.  In  order  to  pie- 
the  corn  is  laid  by.  We  have  found  the  mower  wheel  vent  splitting  the  seed  and  breaking  the  straw  into 
useful  In  forming  a  mulch  for  the  corn  as  well  as 
leveling  the  land  for  the  drill.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a  drag  If  level  cultivation  was  fcrilowed 
in  the  com.  This  method  of  seeding  wheat  is  quite 
common   In   some  sections  of  the  Middle   West  and 


Buckwheat  should  be  out  be- 
fore the  first  heavy  frost.  It 
is  generally  desirable  to  begin 
cutting  as  soon  as  the  first  set  of  blossoms  have  ma- 
tured their  seed.  In  some  sections  where  the  land  is 
rough  or  stony  a  cradle  is  still  used  to  harvest  the 
crop.  A  self-rake  reaper  is  often  used.  The  bunches 
of  grain  are  left  in  the  swath  a  few  days  and  then  set 
up,  unbound,  in  small  shocks.  These  shocks  are  not 
capped,  but  a  few  stems  are  twisted  about  their  tops 
to  hold  them  Itf  place.  A  self-binder  is  more  generally 
used  for  cutting.  The  sheaves  are  then  set  up  In  long 
narrow  shocks  and  not  capped.  Cutting  should  take 
place  when  the  plants  are  slightly  damp  to  prevent 
shattering.  The  cut  buckwheat  is  usually  left  in  the 
field  in  the  shocks  until  threshing  time.  Stacking  or 
storing  in  the  barn  is  rardy  practiced  owing  to  tne 


an  unprofitable  crop  Is  worse  than  seed  which  won't 
grow  at  all,  because  It  fools  a  farmer  Into  using  labor 
and  land  that  are  lost.  Know  what  your  seed  will 
do  by  selecting  It  yourself  In  the  field  when  the  grain 
ripens. 
Cheap   seed   corn   may   prove  very   dear;    the   seed 


small   pieces  the  spiked   concave  is   removed  ami  a 
smooth  concave  or  a  fitted  plank  substituted. 

Buckwheat  straw  contains  about  as  much  protein 
as  timothy  hay.  It  makes  a  fair  roughage  for  stock, 
but  they  do  not  eat  it  as  readily  as  legume  hay.  ''^* 
straw  makes  a  very  good  bedding  material  and  decom- 
poses quickly  when  mixed  with  manure. 


story.     Com  that  will  come  up  but  that  will  produce     has  been  used  successfully  in  the  East.     The  saving 
-._!,,  .  ..  .  ^^  j^^^  ^  ^^jj  ^  getting  the  wheat  seeded  earlier 

are  items  to  be  considered  by  the  grower. 

».«^»  „^»  Specialists  of  tbe  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  estlniii'« 

WIIVTEB    KYE.  .,      ...                                                  ...                                                    .       1.    .if 

that  the  average  annual  loss  due  to  the  smuts  of  wn*  '^ 

Rye  may  often  be  grown  to  better  advantage  than  and  rye  amounts  approximately  to  27,500,000  bush^K. 

^       ^.    .          .          *w     V    .            .      ^                              wheat:  land  that  is  a  little  too  wet  for  the  best  results  Treatment  of  wheat  against  stinking  smut  Is  fai''y 

c^rn  that  l>^o6ucenih^  best  crop  Is  the  cheapest,  no     with  wheat  will  give  a  good  yield  of  rye.     In  other  easy,  not  expensive,  and  95%  effective.    Several  nie,h- 

matter  how  high  the  cost  may  seem.                                  words,  rye  is  more  resistant  U>  WMtber  coDditiomi  ods  are  in  use  but  the  best  is  formaldehyde  treatment 
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From  Soil  to  Sufferer 

THIS  is  tlie  slogan  of  the  Overseas  Acre  Fund,  an 
explanation  of  whose  splendid  work  and  purpose 
Is  presented  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  together 
with  an  earnest  plea  for  your  help. 

There  is  not  an  American  farmer  who  does  not  ad- 
mire the  wonderful  patriotism  of  the  farmers  In 
France  and  Belgium  and  who  does  not  want  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  relieve  their  suffering  and 
to  help  them  restore  their  war  ruined  farms. 

No  one  but  a  farmer  can  fully  realize  what  an  un- 
dertaking it  is  to  begin  all  over  again  and  to  re-place 
under  cultivation,  land  which  has  been  so  completely 
devastated.  We  are  sure  there  are  few  farmers  who 
will  not  want  to  help  within  their  means.  In  supply- 
ing Implements,  fertilizers,  seeds,  live  stock  and  the 
other  necessary  farming  materials,  as  well  as  the  food 
and  clothing  to  relieve  the  suffering,  the  extent  of 
which  few  of  us  realize. 

The  Overseas  Acre  Fund  originated  among  a  group 
of  farmers  in  New  Jersey  this  summer  and  has  met 
with  spontaneous  and  wonderful  success.  Its  j;)urpo8e 
Is  to  enable  our  farmers  to  give  from  the.lr  plenty,  the' 
proceeds  from  one  acre  of  any  crop,  for  the  relief  of 
their  overseas  brothers  and  allies. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  agreed  to  expend  this 
money  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of 
France  and  unoccupied  Belgium  and  will  use  its 
best  discretion  as  to  the  form  of  relief  in  each  case. 

This  Is  a  worthy  cause.  It  affords  an  easy  and  prac- 
tical way  of  doing  what  most  every  farmer  must  feel 
in  his  heart  he  would  like  to  do.  We  hope  that  the 
response  from  our  readers  will  be  generous.  Do  not 
delay  filling  out  and  signing  the  pledge  and  sending 
It  In.  Your  example  will  encourage  other  farmers  to 
do  the  same.  Tell  your  neighbors  about  this  and  urge 
them  to  fall  in  line.  Extra  copies  of  the  announce- 
ment and  of  the  pledge  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office. 


U 


Setting  the  Price  of  Wheat 

NCLE  SAM  has  gone  irto  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  wheat,  and  as  a  start  has  formed  a 
flfty-mlllion-dollar  corporation.  The  next  step  he  has 
to  settle  is  to  determine  what  price  he  will  pay  for 
this  year's  crop.  A  minimum  of  two  dollars  a  bushel 
for  the  1918  crop  was  set  by  Congress  In  passing  the 
food  control  act,  but  the  1917  price  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President  to  settle  this  momentous  and  before  un- 
hpard  of  question  for  this  country.  On  some  sides  we 
hear  opposition  to  the  general  plan  of  fixing  prices 
"ot  only  for  wheat,  but  for  the  other  commodities 
^'ontemplated.  This  is  no  time  for  differences,  how- 
ever, If  by  only  a  temporary  fixing  of  prices  we  can 


eliminate  speculation  in  foodstuffs  and  help  our  allies 
overseas  withstand  conditions  long  enough  to  put  the 
world  on  its  former  peaceful  basis. 

The  wheat  price  committee,  which  will  meet  In 
Washington  at  once,  consists  of  H.  A.  Garfield,  presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  chairman;  Charles  J.  Bar- 
rett, president  Farmers'  Union,  Union  City,  Georgia; 
William  N.  Doak,  vice-president  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen.  Roanoke,  Virginia;  Eugene  D.  Funk, 
president  National  Corn  Association,  Bloom Ington, 
Illinois;  Hdward  F.  Ladd,  president  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota;  R.  Good- 
wyn  Rhett,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  J.  W. 
Shorthlll.  secretary  National  Council  of  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Associations,  York,  Nebraska;  James  W. 
Sullivan.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  L.  J.  Tabor,  Master  Ohio  State  Grange,  Barnes- 
vllle.  Ohio;  Frank  W.  Taussig,  chairman  Federal  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C;  Theo.  N.  Vail,  presi- 
dent American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York 
City;  Henry  J.  Waters,  president  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Manhattan.  Kansas. 

A  survey  of  this  list  will  disclose  the  fact  that  farm- 
ers  are  well  represented  by  men  whom  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  will  look  after  the  farmers'  Interests 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  While  they  are  deliberating 
for  us  let  us  keep  the  plows  going,  not  only  because  It 
is  good  patriotism  but  also  good  business,  but  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  man  and  beast  cannot  live 
on  wheat  alone,  and  where  a  good  rotation  is  being 
carried  out  successfully  even  present  conditions  do  not 
warrant  a  change. 

Keeping  the  Wolf  from  the  Door 

IT  Is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  food  raised  each 
year  which  counts  as  It  Is  the  amount  saved  until 
it  can  be  used.  We  have  seen  a  great  propaganda 
carried  on  throughout  the  country  this  year  to  stimu- 
late drying  and  canning  the  perishables  and  now  we 
are  approaching  the  time  to  store^the  seml-perlshables. 
All  of  us  have  seen  fields  of  pumpkins  frozen  black, 
potatoes  allowed  to  rot  and  cabbage  never  harvested. 
If  we  stop  this  year  to  think  of  the  thousands  who  cry 
pitiably  for  food  we  will  not  waste  even  the  smallest 
particle.  Our  allies  are  well  supplied  with  rain  and 
money,  but  look  to  us  for  food — more  food  tl^n  we 
now  think  we  will  be  able  to  send  to  them.  Q§ly  by 
each  of  us  saving  our  small  share  can  there  possibly 
be  enough  for  all.  How  some  of  our  readers  have 
cared  for  some  of  their  surplus  In  the  past  Is  well  told 
In  the  "Experience  Pool"  of  this  Issue. 

New  England  growers  with  their  crops  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  all  the  potatoes  produced  In  the  United 
States  each  year  are  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
financial  situation  under  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
If  potatoes  are  stored  In  approved  local  warehouses 
loans  may  be  obtained  upon  the  storage  receipts  from 
member  banks  of  the  reserve  system  for  ninety  days 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent.  As  the  require- 
ments do  not  call  for  a  specially  constructed  storage 
house,  merely  a  satisfactory  place  for  keeping  pota- 
toes, other  groups  of  growers  might  find  it  well  to  t'ike 
advantage  of  this  new  plan  If  they  need  money  and 
still  want  to  hold  their  crop. 

Pennsylvania's  New  Experiment 

NO  one  seriously  denies  the  fact  that  there  Is  too 
much  difference  between  what  the  consumer 
pays  and  what  the  producer  receives.  Setting  matters 
right,  however,  is  a  task  which  no  one  has  accom- 
plished for  a  long  period  over  a  large  territory.  Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  In  recently  sign- 
ing the  bill  creating  a  state  bureau  of  markets,  possi- 
bly had  in  mind  the  unsatisfactory  marketing  condi- 
tions, but  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  law  lit- 
tle early  relief  can  be  looked  for.  The  law  gives  the*new 
bureau  little  power  which  was  not  already  possessed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  most  of  Its 
power  lies  In  advisory  work  rather  than  mandatory. 
The  director  of  markets  at  the  head  of  the  new 
bureau  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Dorsett.  of  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  who  Is 
known  all  over  the  state  through  his  farmer's  Insti- 
tute and  Grange  work.  His  experience  as  an  organ- 
izer, and  the  grasp  he  has  of  state-wide  conditions, 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  with  his  new  work.  The 
field  Is  broad  and  the  opportunity  wonderful  for  the 
development  of  a  system  which  will  place  Pennsyl- 
vania In  the  fore  rank.  We  need  not  look  for  the 
millennium  under  the  present  law.  but  the  founda- 
tion ran  be  laid  so  that  a  future  legislature  will  enact 
a  law  in  keeping  with  the  Importance  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  bureau. 


School  as  Usual 

IN  a  few  days  our  boys  and  girls  will  be  in  school 
again  and  in  a  few  weeks  our  young  men  and 
young  women  will  be  taking  up  their  college  studies. 
Never,  we  would  say.  were  their  opportunities  greater 
and  greatly  to  be  pitied  are  they  who  can  continue 
their  education  and  won't.  If  there  Is  one  thing  more 
than  any  other  which  this  world  war  Is  demonstrat- 
ing it  is  the  value  of  training,  not  only  for  the  soldier 
but  the  mechanic,  the  professional  man  and  the 
farmer.  It  has  been  said  that  for  every  man  at  the 
front  five  are  needed  back  home  to  support  him.  Upon 
the  capability  of  the  five  rather  than  the  marksman- 
ship of  the  one  the  deo'-cion  will  finally  rest.  As  the 
war  continues  the  demand  for  trained  men  is  bound 
to  Increase.  When  victorious  peace  finally  does  come, 
opportunities  for  trained  men  and  women  will  be 
more  plentiful  than  ever  In  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  development  which  will  be  world-wide. 

It  would  seem  that  "war  time  economy"  should  be 
evident  In  college  life  this  year  to  the  same  extent  it 
was  at  the  last  graduation  season  of  several  of  our 
leading  institutions  and  make  it  easy  for  some  who 
might  be  counting  the  cost  of  a  year  away  from  home. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  money  to  keep  up 
former  customs  and  an  effort  to  have  them  just  a  lit- 
tle better.  Maybe  class  leaders  this  year  wllj  see  the 
chance  to  call  a  halt  along  this  line,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  many  who  have  better  uses  for  their  money. 

IT  Is  Interesting  to  note  after  only  its  first  year's 
service,  that  co-operative  banking  systems  under 
the  federal  farm  loan  act  have  been  established  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  that  loans  to  farmers 
are  now  being  approved  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day.  These  loans,  as  has  been  stated 
before,  are  made  on  farm  mortgages  at  the  flat  rate  of 
five  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  land  purchase;  re- 
funding existing  indebtedness;  live  stock  purchase; 
clearing  and  draining  land:  construction  of  Improve- 
ments and  the  purchase  of  fertilizer  and  any  equip- 
ment necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  amount 
of  money  loaned  so  far  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
shows  the  need  which  existed  for  supplying  cheap 
money  on  one  of  the  best  securities  available — the 
farm  mortgage.  It  has  been  figured  that  If  all  farm 
mortgages  In  the  United  States  were  transferred  to 
societies  under  the  farm  loan  act.  that  the  annual  sav- 
ing In  interest  charges  to  the  farmers  would  amount 
to  nearly  $100,000,000  annually. 

ONE  sure  way  to  Increase  next  year's  com  crop 
Is  to  begin  now  to  select  and  care  for  the  seed. 
.\  walk  through  your  corn  field  will  tell  at  a  glance 
the  ears  which  can  be  counted  on  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  next  year.  If  they  are  marked, 
carefully  saved,  and  tested  next  year  before  planting 
think  of  the  advantage  you  will  have  over  the  man 
who  uses  unknown  seed  except  for  what  some  one 
tells  him  regarding  it.  There  Is  a  big  opening  In  every 
community  for  the  farmer  who  will  take  special  care 
of  his  seed  of  all  farm  crops,  and  then  sell  It  to  his 
neighbors  at  a  price  commensurate  with  the  care 
taken. 

INDICATIONS  seem  to  point  to  cheaper  feed  this 
winter.  The  recent  decision  of  the  food  adminis- 
tration that  the  allies  purchase  flour  Instead  of  wheat 
will  furnish  a  lot  of  wheat  by-broducts  for  home  use. 
Regulations  regarding  the  export  of  concentrated 
feeds  has  caused  Southern  firms  to  write  North  with 
a  view  of  getting  a  market  for  cotton  seed  meal.  Also 
the  fact  that  corn  can  no  loiter  be  distilled  Into  liquor 
will  make  a  larger  supply  of  that  valuable  grain  for 
human  and  animal  food. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Potato  Storage  and  Storage  Houses."  is  the  subject 
of  a  new  27-page  fully  illustrated  Farmers'  Bulletin. 
No.  847.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  factors  of 
construction  and  management  of  storage  houses,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  handling  the  crop  that  govern 
the  condition  of  potatoes  in  storage,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  persons  who  store  potatoes  In  large 
quantities. 

Tobacco  growers  will  be  interested  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  819,  entitled,  "The  Tobacco  Budworm  and  its 
Control."  which  has  recently  been  Issued.  The  bulle- 
tin contains  11  pages  describing  and  illustrating  this 
destructive  "weed"'pe8t  and  tells  how  to  control  It. 

Free  copies  of  any  Farmers'  Bulletin  may  be  had 
by  addressing  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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The  Garden  in  September 


SPINACH. 

A  sowing  of  spinach,  for  wintering 
over  for  late  winter  and  early  spring 
cutting  should  be  made  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  the  month,  according  to 
latitude.  The  object  is  to  get  the  plants 
just  strong  enough  to  winter  and  not  too 
large.  Sow  In  rows  15  inches  apart,  and 
as  the  weather  gets  cold  mulch  heavily 
between  the  rows  with  manure.  Use  the 
Norfolk  Savoy  Leaved  variety  with 
smooth  round  seed.  In  fact,  I  never  sow 
the  prickly  seeded  spinach.  Spinach  will 
winter  easily  anywhere  in  the  section 
around  Philadelphia,  but  the  manure 
mulch  is  to  be  used  anywhere,  and  will 
be  rotted  enough  by  spring  to  feed  it 
and  leave  the  soil  in  fine  shape  for  later 
crops. 

EARLY   CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

In  the  climate  of  Philadelphia  the  best 
time  to  BOW   seed  of   the  Early  Jersey 
"Wakefield  cabbage  Is  about  the  middle 
of  September.     We  sow  the  seed   in   a 
fertile  bed   and  here  transplant  to  the 
field  in  November.    Northward  it  will  be 
better  to  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
setting  the  plants  about  two  inches  apart 
all  over  the  bed,  and  keeping  them  as 
near  dormant  as  possible  by  keeping  the 
cashes  off  in  all  weather  20  degrees  above 
zero.    Freezing  down  to  20  will  not  hurt 
them,  and  the  sashes  should  be  placed 
over  the  plants  only   when  real  severe 
cold  threatens,  and  removed  in  daylight 
unless  very  cold.    From  Baltimore  south 
the  practice  is  to  set  the  plants  in  the 
late  fall.     Some  make  sharp  ridges  2V{> 
feet  apart  over  furrows  heavily  manured 
and  set  the  plants  low  down  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  ridges.     This  will  do  very 
;well   in   the   upper   section,  but   farther 
south  we  have  warm  spells  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  plants  get  excited  and  grow 
tender  and  the  return  of  cold  will  kill 
many.     Here  we   run   furrows   and    in 
them  put  not  less  than  1000  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  high  grade  fertilizer  strong  in 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  little 
or  no  potash.    Furrows  are  thrown  over 
this  from  each  side,  and  the  ridge  thus 
made  is  split  with  another  furrow  down 
the  crest,  and  in  this  furrow  the  plants 
are  set  16  inches  apart  and  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  entire  stem.    Plants  of  Bos- 
ton Market  lettuce,  or  the  Hanson,  are 
Bet  between  the  cabbages,  as  they  will 
come  out  in  spring  before  the  cabbages 
need  all  the  room.     North  of  here  the 
plants  can  be  carried  in  frames  like  cab- 
b»ge  plants. 

IJCTTtJCE. 

Seed  of  the   Hanson  and    the   Grand 
Rapids,  sown  the  first  of  the  month  and 
set  in  a  fertile  bed  10  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  never  allowed  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  moisture,  and  urged  by  ride  ap- 
plications of  nitrate  of  soda,  will  make 
fine  heads  before  cold  weather.  The  mid-' 
die  of  the  month  sow  seed  of  the  Big 
Boston   lettuce   for  setting  in   the  cold 
frames   for   heading  around   Christmas. 
!With   the  double-glazed  sashes  this  can 
be  done  anywhere,  and  with  single  sashes 
and  straw  mats  to  rover  the  glass  on  very 
cold  nights  the  crop  can  easily  be  had 
In  colder  places   than   the   Philadelphia 
Bection,  as  I  know  from  practical  experi- 
ence.    I  use  light  portable  frames  made 
for  three  6x3  feet  sashes,  and  after  grow- 
ing the  Christmas   crop   1    can   move  a 
frame  to   fresh   soil   and   plant  another 
crop  to  head  in  early  spring. 

CAULIFOWER. 

Cauliflower  seed  sown  the  middle  of 
the  month  can  be  wintered  in  the  same 
way  as  suggested  for  cabbage  plants. 
But  the  best  way  to  get  cauliflowers  to 
kead  early  is  to  place  six  plants  in  a  3x6 


■W.  F.  MA.SSBY 

feet  sash  and  then  fill  in  with  plants  of 
a  close  heading  lettuce  like  the  Tennis 
Ball.  This  lettuce  will  be  cut  out  by 
New  Year,  and  the  caulifiowers  should 
have  then  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  allowed  to  grow  and  be  protected 
with  straw  mats  if  single  sashes  are 
used,  and  in  late  February  gradually 
harden  the  plants  to  the  outer  air,  for 
by  that  time  they  will  be  pushing  up 
near  the  glass.  When  hard  freezing  is 
over  remove  the  sashes  and  frames  to 
another  spot  where  they  can  be  used  for 
hardening  off  the  early  tomato  plants. 
These  cauliflower  plants  will  head  in 
late  April  or  early  May.  I  once  grew 
1000  sashes  in  cauliflowers  in  this  way 
and  of  the  6000  plants  not  a  plant  failed 
to  head. 


TURNIPS. 

The  flat  strap-leaved  turnips  can  still 
be  sown  early  in  the  month.  The  Milan 
is  the  earliest,  but  the  Purple  Top  Strap- 
Leaved  is  Icirger  and  better  and  will  otill 
make  a  crop.  The  Chinese  Celestial  rad- 
ish can  also  be  sown.  These  grow  very 
large  and  are  better  than  turnips  when 
boiled. 


EGGPLANTS. 

Look  out  for  the  late  brood  of  the 
Colorado  beetles  which  often  play  havoc 
with  the  eggplants  before  they  are 
noticed.  This  year  eggplants  and  late 
tomato  plants  have  been  attacked  by  mil- 
lions of  aphides  or  plant  lice.  I  sprayed 
mine  with  diluted  sulphate  of  nicotine 
with  some  lead  arsenate  in  it  so  that  the 
spraying  would  answer  for  both  the 
aphides  and  potato  bugs.  This  summer 
there  were  so  many  potato  fields  around 
me  that  I  had  no  potato  bugs  at  all  till 
August.  Then,  the  potatoes  being  dug, 
the  bugs  were  hunting  for  forage  and 
in  a  few  days  my  eggplants  and  toma- 
toes were  swarming  with  them.  The 
spraying  was  made  every  ten  days  in 
August. 

LATE    IRISH    POTATOES. 

Keep  these  rapidly  cultivated  level  and 
shallow.  The  idea  is  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch  on  the  surface  to  prevent  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture.  I  do  not 
hill  up  late  potatoes,  for  the  hilling 
would  rapidly  dry  out,  and  the  import- 
ant thing  is  to  conserve  soil  moisture. 

8WEET  POTATOES. 

I  am  often  asked  if  it  is  not  best  to 
pull  the  vines  loose  from  the  soil  where 
they  are  apt  to  root.  I  have  found  that 
this  will  do  more  harm  than  good  and 
never  advise  it.  Some  ask  if  it  would 
not  be  well  to  cut  some  of  the  vines  away 
where  they  grow  very  rankly.  The  leaves 
of  any  plant  are  the  most  important  part 
of  the  plant  in  the  making  of  seed  or 
tubers,  and  the  more  good  healthy  leaves 
R  plant  has  the  better  the  crop  will  be 
if  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  well  bal- 
anced. Where  there  is  an  excess  of  ni- 
trogen and  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric 
acid  the  sweet  potatoes  may  run  to  vine 
and  make  small  potatoes.  But  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  does  not  matter  if 
it  is  balanced  by  a  sufldcient  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Vine  cuttings  can  still 
be  set  early  in  the  month  to  make  little 
potatoes  for  bedding  in  the  spring. 

LATE   CABBAOEH. 

The  cabbage  plants  set  in  August  and 
intended  for  winter  keeping  should  now 
have  the  best  of  clean  cultivation  and 
side  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
push  the  growth.  Before  they  start  to 
head  lead  arsenate  can  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  green  caterpillars.  After  head- 
ing begins  dust  the  plants  with  air- 
slaked  lime  in  which  a  little  salt  is  add- 
ed, and  repeat  it  if  washed  off  by  rain. 


W.OU  PONT   AMERICAN    INDUSTRIES??^ 
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Get  This  Free  Punt  Book 

It  tells  which  paint  costs  least.  How  to  paifti 
^siest  and  cheapest.  When  to  paint  for  best  re- 
sults. How  to  prevent  fading,  chalking,  blistering 
and  peeling. 

How  to  paint  silos  land  barns,  houses  (insidei  bf 
outside),  wagons,  carriages  and  automobiles.  In 
this  book  we  have  tried  to  answer  every^  paint  ques-« 
tion,  but  if  you  have  any  not  answered  in  the  book^ 
pur  Service  Department  will  gladly  answer  thenu 

Before  doing  any  painting  it  will  ^urclx  Rajl 
yoa  to  write  now  for  your  free  copy  of 

FaniMr't  Paint  Book  No.  H69 

HARRISONS,   INC. 

EafbH«lf«i  1793 
PUIad^pliia,  CUcikgo,  New  York,  MinB«Ap*IU 
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Feed  the  Fighters!    Win  the  War! 

Harvest  the  Crops  I    Save  tlie  Yields! 

On  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders  the  United  Rtatett  bo^B  and  the  Canadian 
boys  are  fighting  Bide  by  Bide  to  win  for  the  World  the  freedom  that  PrusHlanlnni 
would  destroy. 

While  doing  this  they  must  be  fed  and  erery  ounce  of  musole  that  can  be  requlKi- 
tloned  must  go  Into  use  to  save  this  year's  crop.  A  short  harvest  period  requires  thf 
combined  forces  of  the  two  countries  In  team  work,  such  as  the  soldier  boys  In  Frauct- 
and  Flanders  are  demonstrating. 

THE  COMBINED  nCHTERS  IN  FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS 

AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  IN  AMERICA 

WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY  NEARER 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  for  the  use  of  farm  workers  has  been  perfected  between 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada*and  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  .States,  under  which  It  Is  proposed  to  perintl  the  harvesters  that 
are  now  engaged  In  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
Houth  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  move  over  Into  Canada,  with 
the  privilege  of  later  returnlnc  to  the  United  States,  when  the  crops  In  the  United 
Htates  have  been  conserved,  and  help  to  save  the  enormous  crops  In  Canada  which  by 
that  time  will  be  ready  for  harvesting. 

KLP  YOIA  CANAMAN  NEWIIMS  WKN  YfUl  OWN  ClOP  IS  lAIVESTBI 

Canada  wants  4C,000  Harvest  Hands  to  take  oare  of  Its 
IS  MUUm  Act*  Wkaat  Fi«U 
One  cent  a  mile  railway  fare  from  the  International  Boundary  line  to  destination 
and  the  same  rate  returning  to  tlie  International  Boundary.  High  wages,  good  board, 
comfortable  lodgings. 

An  Identification  Card  Issued  at  the  boundary  by  a  Canadian  Immigration  Officer 
will  guarantee  no  trouble  In  returning  to  the  United  States. 

AH  SOON  AS  YOUR  OWN  HARVEST  IS  SAVED,  move  northward  and  assist 
your  Canadian  neighbor  in  harvesting  his;  in  this  way  do  yoar  bit  In  helping 
••Win  the  War." 

For  particulars  as  to  routes,  Identification  cards  and  place  where  employment  may 
be  had,  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

F.  A.  lAlUSON,  Cautfaa  GvvenuMirt  Afcil,  Sit  NMik  TkM  St^  larrbWrf,  f%. 
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Removing  Stumps  Near   BuUdings 

^▲UL  B.    STRAIN. 

I/ist  summer  one  of  my  neighbors  re- 
siding on  the  same  rural  route  as  myself 
asked  me  if  I  could  blast  out  of  his  lawn 
some  locust  stumps  which  had  been  there 
for  about  twenty  years.  I  had  often 
blasted  stumps  out  that  were  right  be- 
side good  fences  without  injury,  and 
similarly  stumps  within  50  or  60  feet 
of  dwelling  or  other  buildings,  but  never 
before  any  quite  so  close  as  his  bunch 
of  eight  stumps. 

I  told  him  there  was  no  doubt  I  could 
blast  them  all  out  without  injury  to  his 
dwelling  If  I  only  had  a  blasting  mat, 
but  to  get  one  Just  for  his  Job  would 
make  the  cost  most  excessive,  as  I  sel- 
dom would  have  use  for  one  afterward, 
so  I  proposed  instead  to  blast  out  the 
ones  farthest  from  the  house  first  and 
so  gradually  approach  the  house  until 
it  was  unsafe  to  proceed  farther. 

The  most  distant  from  the  house  was 
about  45  feet  away;  the  nearest,  5  feet 
from  the  wall  of  the  house  and  only  7 
feet  from  a  window.  The  next  closest 
\va.s  7  feet  from  the  wall  and  9  feet  from 
a  window.  Their  diameters  varied  from 
24  to  12  inches  with  an  average  prob- 
alily  of  16  inches  each.  Although  long 
siiK  (>  dead,  every  stump  was  sound  and 
some  had  long,  spreading  roots,  out- 
II filling  12  feet. 

Ikginning  on  the  easiest  I  proceeded 
from  them  to  the  closer  and  therefore 
more  difficult  ones  until  the  eight  were 
tompleted,  only  striking  the  house  once 
witli  a  chunk  from  the  second  stump 
shot,"  which  I  had  somewhat  overloaded. 
Twenty  per  cent,  dynamite  was  used 
with  cap  and  fuse  only  and  my  only 
KMK  ts  of  operation  were  striking  the 
Rtmiips  all  over  with  a  sledge  to  ascer- 
tain their  solidity  and  then  loading  deep 
in  the  ground  under  the  point  of  great- 
est resistance  to  cause  the  blast  to  go 
nearly  straight  upward.  Of  course,  it 
requires  experience  in  estimating 
charges  to  so  load  stumps  that  they  will 
J  ot  be  thrown  long  distances,  but  If  one 
gets  his  practice  first  on  stumps  away 
from  buildings  far  enough  that  no  dam- 
anf  (an  be  done  by  fiying  pieces,  he  soon 
learns  how  much  to  use.  This  is  im- 
portant because  it  results  in  saving 
flynamite,  too. 

I  he  two  ladies  of  the  house  remained 
undisturbed  in  the  house,  iintil  for 
safety's  sake  I  asked  them  each  time 
a  stump  was  ready  to  fire  to  go  outside 
on  the  side  of  the  house  away  from  the 
blast.  The  total  bill  for  explosives  and 
»*  I  vices  was  $4.45  paid  on  completion  of 
th.  job.  which  they  termed  satisfactory. 
N"  pieces  were  thrown  Into  the  public 
•  f  ul,  which  Is  20  feet  or  more  lower  than 
tlo  house  and  at  no  point  more  than 
<*'  .vards  distant 
^Vest  Virginia. 


Benefits  of  Soil  Drainage 
"Soils  that  are  full  of  water  do  not 
Pioduce  the  best  of  crops,"  says  Chas.  G. 
M( Lain,  drainage  expert  of  the  Pennsyl- 
^  Ilia  Department  of  Agriculture.  "For 
instance  the  effect  In  a  field  that  has 
'"u  sown  to  wheat  Is  very  Injurious. 
'>nring  the  winter  when  the  freezing  oc- 
"I's,  the  plants  are  heaved  out  of  the 
Kiound  and  In  many  cases  the  crop  Is 
'iaterlally  reduced.  Why  does  this  hap- 
!'♦'»  and  how  can  it  be  prevented? 

During  the  process  of  freezing,  the 
^'<'und  being  full  of  water,  the  expan- 
'"on  that  occura  can  only  be  in  one  direc- 
tion and  that  Is  upward  and  this  upward 
'movement,  of  course,  carries  the  plant 
^'th  It.  When  the  thawing  occurs  the 
soil  naturally  settles  back.  but.  of  course. 
the  roots  of  the  plant  do  not  settle  back 
■^  much  and  this  repeated  freezing  and 


thawing  finally  leaves  the  plant  with  so 
few  roots  in  the  soil  that  when  the 
spring  season  comes  the  plant  cannot  get 
enough  nourishment  to  keep  It  growing 
and  it  naturally  dies,  oftentimes  causing 
great  loss  by  the  reduction  of  the  crop. 
Oftentimes  one  sees  whole  fields  that  are 
spotted  with  these  heaved  out  spots. 

"This  heaving  can  be  largely  done 
away  with  by  installing  a  drainage  sys- 
tem which  will  carry  away  this  excess 
water,  leaving  the  soil  in  a  loose  condi- 
tion, and  then  when  the  expansion  oc- 
curs from  freezing  it  is  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion which  does  not  heave  and  leave  the 
plant  roots  bare  when  the  thaws  occur. 

"It  can  easily  be  seen  that  by  increas- 
ing the  wheat  yield  a  few  bushels  per 
year  that  the  expense  of  drainage  is  a 
good  investment.  It  not  only  helps  the 
wheat  crop,  but  all  other  crops  grown  in 


this  particular  field.  Cash  for  the  tile  is 
all  that  is  needed,  as  each  farm  has  the 
labor  and  tools." 


New  Jersey  Farmer  Protests  High 
Auto  Express  Charges 

In  our  section  of  Now  Jersey  there  are 
numerous  auto  trucks  taking  people's 
produce  to  Philadelphia.  We  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  when  we  had  only  a 
few  baskets  to  send  to  market.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  produce  was 
high  and  the  six  cents  cartage  charged 
didn't  seem  unreasonable,  but  later  when 
produce  prices  fell  cartage  charges  were 
raised  to  seven  cents  a  basket  Still  the 
people  paid  it  and  raised  no  kick;  later 
prices  were  still  lower  but  cartage  was 
raised  to  eight  cents. 

To   give    an    illustration   of    farmers' 


profits,  we  once  sent  on  truck  17  baskets 
of  cucumbers.  It  took  about  three  hours 
to  go  over  patch  and  pick  these.  Our 
price  received  was  10  cents  a  basket,  one 
cent  commission  was  charged  for  selling 
and  eight  cents  cartage,  leaving  one  cent 
a  basket,  or  17  cents  for  raising  and 
picking  expenses.  The  truck  carries  500 
baskets  a  trip,  making  three  trips  a 
night,  but  allowing  only  1000  baskets  a 
night,  at  8  cents  a  basket,  brings  them 
$80.  Cost  of  gasoline  and  oil  a  trip,  they 
tell  us,  is  $2.50,  making  17.50  per  night, 
and  say  repairs  average  12.50  more  a 
night,  making  a  total  of  $10.  they  have 
a  clear  profit  of  170  a  night  for  the  own- 
er, who  Is  also  the  driver. 

Why  should  he  make  so  much  when 
he  has  only  Invested  about  the  same 
amount  as  a  farmer?  C.  R. 

Neio  Jersey. 
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On  Country  Roads 

We  Claim  a  Car  Needs  1 00%  Over-Strength 


Up  to  three  years  ago  our  mar&:ins  of 
safety  were  50  per  cent  in  the  Mitchell. 
And  that  was  considered  excessive.  The 
chief  trend  then  was  toward  exceeding 
lightness. 

But  we  had  watched  70,000  Mitchells 
under  all  road  conditions.  They  showed 
wonderful  endurance.  Still  we  saw  that 
some  conditions  called  for  stronger  cars. 


So  we  started  to  double  our  margins 
of  safety.  We  adopted  the  standard  of 
100  per  cent  over-strength.  And  we 
still  maintain  it,  despite  advancing 
steel  costs. 

Our  safety  parts  are  vastly  oversize. 
Over  440  parts  are  made  of  toughened 
steel.  And  we  use  much  Chrome- 
Vanadium. 

Some  Sample  Results 

Two  Mitchell  cars  have  been  run  over 
200.000  miles  each.  That  is  40  years  of 
ordinary  service.  So  we  know  that 
Mitchells  as  now  built  can  give  lifetime 
service. 


Not  one  Mitchell  rear  spring  has 
broken  since  this  standard  was  adopted. 
That  is  an  amazing  record. 

The  demand  for  Mitchells  has  multi* 
plied,  especially  in  hard-road  sections. 
The  export  demand  has  grown  enor- 
mously, to  countries  like  South  America. 
And  scores  of  America's  leading  en- 
gineers have  chosen  Mitchells  for  their 
personal  cars. 

Many  Other  Extras 

In  the  latest  Mitchells  you  will  find  31 
features  which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  You 
will  find  vast  added  luxury  — about  25 
per  cent.  You  will  find  a  heat-fixed 
finish  which  stays  new. 

You  will  find  at  least  20  per  cent  extra 
value  as  compared  with  other  cars  in  this 
class.  All  paid  for  by  factory  economies 
due  to  Bate  efficiency  methods. 

See  these  superlative  cars.  If  you 
don't  know  our  nearest  dealer,  ask  us 
for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


MitcheU-'.raT.'; 

Six.  with  127-incb  wheel- 
base  and  a  highly  devel- 
oped 48  horsepower  motor. 

$1525 

Fear-PaM«a««r  Roadster. 
$1S«0.  S«4Im.  $2240.  CMh- 
riol«t.  91M0.    Coop*.  $2060. 

Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine. 


Sixes 
TWO  SIZES 


Mitchell  Junior 

— a  5-passenger  Six  on  sim- 
ilar lines,  with  120 -inch 
wheelbase  and  a  40-horse- 
power  motor.  )<-incb 
smaller  bore. 

$1250 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 
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•)  Unless  you  main 
tun  the  air  b  your  tire* 
at  the  right  pressure,  you  are  using 
up  50^  more  rubber  and  23^ 
more  gas  than  is  necessary. 
Meuuie  the  air  b  youi  tiies  with  a 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

and  reduce  the  cod  of  your  motoring. 
Price  b  U.  S.  A.  One  DoUu. 
A*k  your  de«lei  to  show  you  the 
SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL   PUMP  CON- 
NECTION abo.  It  nuke*  lire-pumping 
and  tire-testing  easy. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON.  Inc. 
.       801  Atlantic  Ave.. 
BlC^lm^v^  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Getting  Eggs — the  Poultry  Problem 
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-Unusual  Tires- 

Tire*  that  are  puncture  proof  and'  absolutely 
reliable  in  every  test,  and  yet  cost  lltWe;  are  un- 
usual tires. 

OUK  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  are  guaranteed  to 
measure  up  to  any  test  you  give  them. 
The  following  are  the  little  prices  of  our  guaran- 
teed tires. 


30.\.f    

3itX.S^i 

3-'x3}^  ... 
!W.x4  .  ... 
34x4     


Price 

,.  |«.50 
,.  7.60 
,.  8.60 
..  10.60 
..  10.  SO 


mzes  Price 

86x4    fll.OO 

34x4^i 12.00 

36x4>i 12.00 


3«x4>i 


13.00 


37x4ii 18.60 

Kfnd  us  your  old  worn  tires.  We  will  not  only 
retread  tbem  but  guarantee  them  at  these  little 
prices. 


30x3     ,... 

3i»x3>i 

32\3}i 

33x4     

34x4      .... 


Price 

..  15.50 
..  6.0U 
..  7.00 
.  8.50 
..    8.50 


Sizes 
36x4    .... 
34x4)%.  .. 

Mxi^i. 


Price 
..18.50 
..  8.50 
..  9.00 
..    9.00 


37x4Ji 10.00 

Add  $1.00  to  th«  above  for  Non-Skld  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  SU  PHIIadelphlau  Pa. 

iii9id  /or  deacriptive  booklet  and  price  lUt. 
Good  territory  open  for  agent*. 


1917  Overland  Sale 

We  have  purchased  from  the  Overland  Motor 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  former  Overland  Agenta, 
all  their  1917  Demonstrating  and  1917  and  1916 
Used  OTerlaud  Cars.'  We  bought  these  cars  at  a 
terrifically  low  price  and  shall  sell  them  at  a 

Price  Never  Known 
Before 


Also  lopo  other  cars,  Including  every  known 


make.   In    I9l7-t9i6    modela, 


up.     Write 


I 


For  an  Overland  far.     They  are  all  like  new 
Also   1000  other  o 
make.   In    I9l7-t9i 
today  for  our  Kail 

Auto  Catalog  No,  B 
It'9  FREE 

and    full    of    valuable    Information     for     the 
man  who  experts  to  buy  a  car  and  save  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  Largmat  Aato  Dmalmn 

203    N.   Broad    St.,   PhUada. 


FARM  WAQONS 

High  or  low  wbMl»- 
Bt«sl  or  wood— wida 


or  narrow  tires. 
Wacoo  parts  of  all 
kinda.    WhaslstoM 


any  ranning  t**T. 

OkMn  lllMlnud  In  (oIoti  hmk 

e«.«  44CI*tl..QMlMcy.Mi 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.     What  have  you  to  ship  T 
«■■■•  «c  BKO..  SSl-«a  M .  rr«at  M«r««t 

PHILADELPHIA 


^^1  •  1  7c  and  np.  Rooks,  Jjtft- 
\_j.n|CKS  horns  and  broilers,  money 
back  for  dead  ones  as  far 
as  Colorado.  Texas  and  Maine.  Last 
haU-h  Sept.  12.  Paroph<<>t  free. 
Bandy  Knoll  Hj»TrHKKY.  ('.  M.  LAtr- 
VEB,  Prop.,  Box  17,  McAllstervllle.  Pa. 


YOU'LL  FIND  OUR  WINTER 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  our  Kree  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)   both  ProflUble 
and  Interesting,    stcwk.  Eggs  and  < 'hicks. 

Old  Hlokury  I^vhorn  Yards.  Box  7.  Aitoona.  Pa 

_ — - —  .^ 

Willi*  1  a  Aapii  April  pullets  and  vearKngs,  |i. on. 
WHHC  LCsMwrn  j^.i5.  podigreed  Du roc  pigs,  116.00 
pair.     Bi*-"!  fown    140.00.     Bred  collies,  fl.VOO. 
AI.TAVIIiTA  rAKM,  Barllac««a,  M«. 

••Tarl^tlva.  Poultry,  pigeons.  dOKS,  ferrets,  guinea 
plg«.  hsrf.  etc.,  (olderfree.  Colore<l  denfrlptive  60-page 
twok-lOc.     B«r«*7'a  P*«  raraa,  T*ir*r4i.  P». 


While  WyiBdotte  Cockerels  S.T  ^t'^^.^l^l 

%Me  prioes.    J*iia  Waaaplcr.  Br«A4w»7.  ▼•• 


Pleasft  in*»ntion  The  Practical  Farmer 
In  writing  advertlsera. 


In  the  adjustment  of  poultry  manage- 
ment for  the  next  few  years,  which  has 
now  become  necessary  through  the  ab- 
normal conditions  brought  about  by  the 
world  war,  stricter  attention  to  detail 
and  rigorous  economic  practices  are  the 
factors  which  will  raise  the  profit  on 
poultry  and  its  products  higher  than  In 
normal  times,  even  in  relative  ratio. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  high 
price  of  eggs  is  conservatively  put  at  50 
cents  for  a  part  of  the  season,  with  30 
cents  as  the  yearly  average;  to  produce 
a  dozen  eggs  on  five  pounds  of  food  at 
a  maximum  cost  of  15  cents  left  a  100 
per  cent,  profit  to  cover  cost  of  invest- 
ment, overhead  and  labor  return. 

While  eggs  will  reach,  in  all  proba- 
bility, one  dollar  next  winter,  one  dollar 
will  not  be  the  average;  about  38  cents 
will  be  the  figure  for  our  year-round  pro- 
duction. In  the  meantime  the  percent- 
age of  increase  in  feed  cost  is  not  100 
per  cent,  nor  is  it  yet  50  per  cent.,  there- 
fore there  is  still  a  safe  margin  between 
production  cost  and  sale  price. 

The  average  cost  price  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  each  case,  is  interdependent 
entirely  upon  the  percentage  of  eggs  that 
sell  at  high  figures  plus  the  quantity 
that  sell  at  low  figures — ^this  is  true 
regulation  of  prices,  with  the  individual, 
and  comes  from  his  or  her  ability  to  get 
MORE  high  priced  eggs.  This  is  a  de- 
tail, potent  in  its  results. 

It  is  rather  firmly  established  that 
any  old  fowl  will  lay  In  the  spring — 
nature  requires  this  for  productive  pur- 
poses; such  birds  are  a  loss  of  the  most 
vital  kind  because  they  reduce  the  space 
available  for  good  layers,  consume  costly 
food  to  no  purpose  and  expend  labor  that 
could  be  turned  into  profit.  At  the  same 
time  these  spring  layers,  no  matter  how 
good  looking,  reproduce  only  their  kind 
of  worthlessnesB.  This  is  another  detail. 
Getting  fall  and  winter  eggs,  to  sell 
at  high  prices,  means  that  the  spring 
and  summer  yields  will  be  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  a  spring  layer — the  fall  and 
winter  layer  rarely  indulges  in  disastrous 
broodiness  while  the  spring  layer  is  usu- 
ally a  broody  disaster.  Another  detail. 
Though  this  detail  immediately  above 
does  not  mean  everything  that  goes  with 
the  winter  boarder  and  erstwhile  spring 
layer  and  sitter,  such  as  better  stock, 
not  alone  females  but  males  as  well,  it 
means  also  that  the  same  results  are 
obtainable  from  a  flock  of  100  good  lay- 
ers that  can  be  secured  from  150  hens 
that  carry  the  usual  percentage  of  drones 
— spring  layers.  This  part  of  the  detail 
involves  the  economic  side  of  the  indus- 
try, the  cutting  out  of  idle  machinery 
consuming  fuel  and  labor,  Just  as  any 
Industry  would  adjust  its  management 
to  either  hold  its  present  rate  of  profit 
or  to  increase  it. 

Since  the  result  from  operating  a  poul- 
try plant  of  good,. or  fall  and  winter  lay- 
ers, means  more  eggs  in  the  season  of 
lowest  price  the  gross  income  is  increas- 
ed without  increasing  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, feed  and  labor.  This  is  true  eco- 
nomics. In  ridding  a  plant  of  useless 
machinery,  drones,  the  capital  invest- 
ment is  lowered  and  actual  cash  relieved 
for  other  uses,  such  as  improvement  in 
housing,  hatching  and  brooding  condi- 
tions and  better  stock.  Positive  eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

As  a  blanket  economical  measure  the 
matter  of  feed  is  most  prominent  in 
the  minds  of  all  producers  of  poultry 
and  its  products.  Various  war  time 
rations  have  been  prescribed,  some  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  production  p«r  dozen  of 
eggs  to  an  unusual  figure. 
I     If — the  eternal  if — the  cost  per  .dozen 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

can  be  lowered  to  10  cents,  or  50  per 
cent,  less  than  the  general  average  15 
cents,  without  reducing  the  egg  yield 
proportionately,  it  is  good  business  to 
adopt  any  ration  that  has  been  proved 
not  to  have  vitally  afCected  egg  yields. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  compiled 
statistics  from  feeding  Leghorns  which 
are  at  least  out  of  the  ordinary,  certain- 
ly in  cost  per  dozen  ot  eggs  laid.  They 
used  for  three  years  the  following  feed 
formula:  Grain,  shelled  corn.  Mash, 
ground  corn,  16^4  pounds;  meat  scrap, 
10  pounds.  After  January  28,  ground 
corn,  8  pounds;  meat  scrap,  5  pounds. 

Following  are  the  results  obtained: 
Mortality,  29.2  per  cent.;  grain  and 
mash  consumed  per  hen,  174Ms  pounds; 
cost  of  feed  per  hen,  $2.27 ;  eggs  per  hen, 
351;  cost  of  eggs  per  dozen,  7%  cents; 
profit  per  hen,  $4.18.  Experiment  began 
November  24,  1912  and  ended  October  6, 
1915,  1047  days.  Twenty-four  Leghorn 
pullets  were  used. 

It  was  assumed  in  these  experiments 
that  equal  quantities  of  shelled  corn  and 
mash  were  necessary  to  the  hens'  re- 
quirements. Mortality  was  low  for  a 
three-year  test;  the  average  yearly  pro- 
duction was  low,  117  eggs,  though  the 
profit  of  $4.18,  divided  by  three  years, 
is  equal  to  $1170  on  1000  birds  per 
annum.  Undoubtedly  the  birds  employed 
were  taken  from  an  average  flock  with- 
out any  reference  to  pedigrees  of  ances- 
try. 

Opposed  to  the  experiment  in  Ohio  is 
the  requirement  of  the  modern  poultry 
producer  for  large  flocks  that  will  aver- 
age at  least  140  eggs  per  bird.  Since  the 
wheat  fed  check  pens  employed  by  the 
Ohio  Experimenters  did  not  do  quite  so 
well  as  those  fed  on  corn  rations  ( 7  cents 
less  in  total  profit  for  three  years)  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  much  better  layers 
could  have  been  secured  through  the  em- 
ployment of  pedigreed  stock.  Herein  is 
an  evidence  of  economic  failure  which 
the  average  American  poultryman  will 
be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  in  the  ef- 
fort to  raise  his  percentage  of  profit. 

Aside  from  the  enormity  of  the  de- 
mand for  all  poultry  products  is  the  wis- 
dom of  readjustment  in  every  br'  nch  of 
the  Industry.  Radical  changes  in  hous- 
ing conditions  are  not  necessary  to  in- 
creased production,  hatchability,  incu- 
bation or  any  other  one  thing,  but  bet- 
ter conditions  than  exist  in  general  are 
necessary  to  all  or  any  of  these  things. 


Buy  a  Used  Car  on  Our 
H     7  Day  Trial  Plan 

Every  car  In  our  building  reguriiiesg  of 
how  little  or  how  much  mileage  it  bu 
made  muat  be  In  absolutely  !li>t-clau 
mechanical  condition  before  we  deliver 
It.  We  do  not  want  you  to  rely  merely  on 
our  assertionB.  Instead  we  ask  vou  to 
prove  them  for  yourself. 

Yoa  Can  Drive  the  Car  lor  7  Days 

If  it  doesn't  come  up  to  the  standard  we 
set— then  we  Vant  you  to  return  it  and 


>Vorth  ^Vhile  Poultry  Suggestions 

How  deeply  and  thoroughly  have  you 
studied  your  layers?  Do  you  know  that 
they  retire  for  the  night  with  sufficient 
food  to  make  an  egg  for  the  next  day's 
lay? 

A  full  crop,  when  the  hen  is  on  the 
roost,  is  a  "best  ever"  sign  that  the  lay. 
er  is  "prepared  for  her  duty. 

Spend  a  few  moments  in  the  hen 
house  at  night;  weed  out  the  poor  feed- 
ers (if  you  are  satisfied  enough  food  has 
been  offered  them  to  fill  their  crops)  and 
place  them  in  a  separate  house,  feed  to 
the  limit  and  then  decide  if  they  are 
profitable,  by  the  number  of  eggs  they 
do  not  lay. 

Internal  parasites  are  often  responsi- 
ble for  high  mortality,  few  eggs  and 
much  food  waste — a  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered pomegranate  root  bark,  for  every 
50  birds,  followed  the  next  day  by  two 
tablespoons  heaped  full  of  Epsom  salts, 
will  greatly  assist  in  relieving  affected 
birds. 

Take  eut  the  poorly  feathered,  the 
lame  and  halt,  the  thin  and  pale  that 
disease  shall  not  break  the  weak  links 
in  an  otherwise  strong  chain. 


get  your  money  back. 
Wrf       -  -■ 


lite  for  full  particulars  about  auv  or 
the  following: 

1917  Maxwell  Touring }4o0 

1917  Pullman  Touring oio 

1916  Dodge  Touring OoO 

1917  Saxon  Touring 560 

1916  Chevrolet  RoadHter 876 

Used  car  bulletin  mailed  upon  request 

llgelew-IViUey  Meter  Ce.,  Dimibuten  of  the  Piiee 
SM  Nerth  Broa4  Mr—i  Street.  PhlUdelphU 


Worid's  Best 
Roofing 


Pralght 
Paid 


>"  Clatter  UatalfiOiinclsa.  V-Crimp,  Corm- 

Ktad.  StandinsSMm.  Paintad  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
js.  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Pafaita.  «te..  direct  to  yoa 
at  Rock-Bottom  Faetorv  Pricss.  PoaitiTely  grestMt 
offsr  ever  made.    W«  1^  tfc*  FMlsM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eost  Icaa;  ootiaat  thrso  ordinary  roofs.    No  ptintina 
or  repairs.  Goarantesd  rot.  Are,  mat,  Ugtttning  proot. 

Free  Haafini  Boik 

Got  oar  wonderfally 

low  prices  and  (rM 

■amplaa.  Ws  sell  direct 

to  yoa  and  save  yoa  lU 

ia-betwaan  dea' 


BOME  IB9.S0  MB  UP 

Lowsat  prices  on  Raady-Mado 
Firo-Proof  Stool  Gara««B.  S«l 


MS 


FREE 

Somples  & 
Ruofing  Book 


Free! 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
•njr  any  one  who 
<will  •ucgeat  •  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 


^^^^^  civen  below. 

"SCALECIDE" 


A«  i»fu«i<Vfoorc<wiadenceaodtotTenfth- 

en  youra,  we  will   malie  the  following 

propoeitionto  any  fruitgrower  of  average 

honeety  and  veracity: 

DlTido;  ■      -•    -'• 

orsmaL 

and  ths  other  with  Limo-Solfor  for  threo  years. 

OTsrythins  alaobeinv  oaoal.  If  at  the  tndof  that 

timo,  throe  diaintereatod  Onrit  crowars  aay  that 

tho  part  aprayed  witli  "8CALEC1DB"  la  not  la 

•Tcry  way  iMttar  than  that  aprayadwlth  Lima- 


Snlfnr,  wo  wiO  rotnm  yoa  the  aeooy  yM  paid 
oe  for  the  •*8CAiJK;idE".       ^^ 
Bond  for  new  froo  booUal, 
"ProAteln  Fall  Sprayliw^ 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co^  M'f  g  Chamiit* 


I  St. 


York 


Budded  from 
Bearing  ITrees 

That's  oae  of  die  Mcnto  tt  Harrao 
Qialily.     Ow  apple  and  peach  Ma 
are  huiiti  fnm  iJerted  tree*  a* 
perioc  <|iiafily.  "Like  produce*  m 
yms  kaew.     Al  Hanrieoo  tree*  •« 
Mriaa  traetowame  aad  cefbiied  M* 
We  •nde  libaialy  aad  pack  earthy 
Ow  191 7  Fmk  Cwie  VMS  Buar  pn^cal  poblen  on  hat- 
Describes  al  die  leadbt  wi. 


itesef  apples,  peadiea,  pears,  etc 
fMlfruasaadonMaMataia.  Yea 
Uto  •  copy.      It's  hw.     Stmd 


today. 
Ran  for  b^ncr  crops  of  beMw  fnik. 
"LarpartarawanoihuktressiadM   add~ 


WITTE  Kero-oa 

2,8,4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.  -Direct 

from  the  Lesseet  EzekiBiv«  Eaclae  Factory 


In  the  world.  ■«lliii#  hf  naU.    Nothing  but 
Quiek  Service -Ms  ti«lac-90  I>ay 


endnea. 
Trial,  6- Y. 
tisinc  k< 
rivhtod)" 
aadf 


Guarantee.  Fnd  eoet  eas-haN  l«* 

Write  for  new  book  (copy- 

ktedr'Mw  TeMfi  Catieea**,torinted  in  colors 

I  fully  lllastrated.  ehowingr  now  I  can  save 
.  ^  fU  tolWO  aellyooonpracticaHyyoarowntirn* 
-Caah.  Pansenta  or  No  Mofwy  DownJ-Ed.  U.  Witte 

WnrTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

SMT  OoM— «  Ave. CHy,  Mo. 


»«T 


'hZ^ 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  ***^*'| 
tlsers    you    "saw' It    in    The    PracUc»| 


September  1,  1917. 


THe  Practical,  farmer 
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Fire-Blight 

The  weether  conditions  of  the  present 
summer  have  been  favorable  to  the  de-. 
velopment  of  flre-blight,  a  bacterial  dis- 
ease of  the  apple,  pear  and  quince.  Its 
presence  is  indicated  by  the  blighting  of 
twigs,  from  tips  downwards.  The  brown- 
ish, blighted  leaves  cling  tenaciously.  A 
blighted  tree  has  the  appearance  of  one 
scorched  by  fire.  Blighting  may  affect 
the  flowers,  and  sometimes  the  young 
setting  fruits  are  rotted  and  destroyed. 
I^rge  roughened  areas  known  as  blight 
canker,  often  appear  on  the  larger  limbs 
in  which  the  bacteria  live  over  winter. 

Warm,  close,  moist  weather  favorr  the 
development  of  blight  and  the  younger 
growth  is  more  susceptible.  The  bac- 
teria invade  the  inner  tissues- of  the  host, 
hence  cannot  be  killed  by  spray  applica- 
tions. Fire-blight  may  be  controlled  by 
removing  all  infected  parts  carefully 
and  promptly.  Infected  twigs  and  water 
sprouts  should  be  cut  at  least  six  inches 
below  any  indication  of  bark  discolora- 
tion and  all  cuts  should  at  once  be  dis- 
infected with  corrosive  sublimate  (bi- 
chloride of  mercury)  diluted  1-1000  parts 
of  water,  or  one  tablet  to  one  pint  of 
water.     All   cankers  should   be  cut  out 


also  gone  through  a  ciiange.  The  peach 
basket  is  used  less  and  less  and  the  Geor- 
gia carrier  more  each  year.  This  devel- 
opment is  in  line  with  modera  farm  mar- 
keting. The  carrier  develops  confidence 
among  buyers.  The  basket  always  gave 
an  opportunity  for  unscrupulous  packers 
to  "cheat."  The  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
expert  peach  packers  demonstrating 
standard  methods  of  grading  and  it  is 
estimated  that  half  the  crop  this  year 
will  be  packed  according  to  a  standard 
system. 

Varieties  of  peaches  as  with  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  have  changed 
much  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
popular  kinds  began  with  the  Moun- 
tain Rose  followed  by  Charifpion,  Old 
Mixon,  Stump  the  World  and  Early 
Crawford  and  ended  with  Late  Crawford 
and.  Stevens  Rareripe.  The  modern  com- 
mercial orchard  today  probably  has  Car- 
man, Hiley,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  J. 
H.  Hale  and  one  or  two  others. 


Selecting  Apples  for  Fair  Exhibit 

Iji  selecting  apples   for   exhibit,    pick 

specimens  well  colored  for  the.  variety, 

large  for  the  variety,  but  neither  punky 

nor  monstrous  in  size,  true  to  varietal 


Soceeaa/iaf  Stormtm  i»  E»»mntiat  tlAa  Ytar 

ThM  concreta  eellar,  after  belnx  covered  with  aoil,  will  be  an  ideal  place  f&r  ftrtiit* 

aud  vegetables  uutti  needed  later. 


and  the  cuts  disinfected  with  corrosive 
f^iiiilimate  and  paintea  with  some  form 
ol  tree  paint,  to  protect  the  surface  from 
infection  by  other  organisms  and  facili- 
tate  the  formation  of  callous  growth. 

Careful  inspection  should  be  made  at 
least  once  a  week  from  blooming  time 
until  the  fruits  are  one-third  to  one-half 
giown.  and  any  blighted  parts,  however 
small,  removed  at  once.  Since  insects, 
especially  aphis  and  red  bugs,  are  con- 
cerned in  spreading  the  disease,  the  con- 
trol of  such  pests  should  greatly  reduce 
tlie  spread  of  flre-blight.  The  more  con- 
•fited  the  flght  in  any  community,  the 
niore  quickly  will  control  be  possible. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Experiment  SUtion,  State  College.  Pa., 
have  issued  a  bulletin,  No.  136,  which 
'ontaina  additional  information  on  flre- 
Ij^ight,  and  will  be  sent  on  request 


Changes  in  the  Peach  Industry 
^'ew  Jersey  is  having  a  big  crop  of 
T»igh  quality  peaches  this  year.  The 
Horticultural  Division  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  has  exerted  itself  in  the  in- 
terests of  this  industry  and  a  remarkable 
oevelopment  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

Prior  to  1900,  Morris  and  Hunterdon 
♦^ounties  were  the  "peach  counties"  of 
New  Jersey.  Between  then  and  1905  the 
San  Jose  scale  devastated  these  orchards 
and  wiped  away  many  thousands  of 
a^res  of  trees.  About  the  anme  time  It 
^aa  found  that  the  light  soils  of  the 
f^uthern  part  of  the  sUte  produced  good 
Peaches.  Today  Cumberland.  Gloucester 
and  Burlington  counttea  are  the  "peach 
countlea."  The  ayatem  of  packing  has 


and 


form,   and   uniform   in   color,   size 
form.  - 

All  apples  should  be  entirely  free  from 
Insect  and  disease  injuries  or  blemishes 
and  bruises,  and  should  possess  .their 
stems  and  waxy  bloom. 

In  shipping,  wrap  each  fruit  with 
paper  and  pack  carefully  in  a  rigid  re- 
ceptacle properly  addressed,  and  labeled 
"Perishable."  Bruises  occurring  during 
shipping  count  against  the  fruit,  but  in 
a  much  less  degree  than,  the  preventable 
injaries  and  blemishes. 

Label  all  the  varieties  so  that  any  one 
not  acquainted  with  fruit  can  name  and 
enter  them  correctly. — Richard  Welling- 
ton, Minnesota  University  Farm. 


College  Short  Farm  Courses 

Farmers'  winter  courses  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  will  be  a  special 
feature  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege next  winter.  These  short  courses 
cover  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  includ- 
ing the  annual  Farmers'  Week,  which 
brings  to  the  college  for  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  representatives  from 
other  institutions  and  men  engaged  in 
practical  work.  In  outlining  the  courses 
this  year,  special  emphasis  is  placed  up- 
on present  economic  conditions. 

The  courses  are  intended  for  men  and 
women  who  cannot  spend  four,  or  even 
two.  years  In  college,  but  who  flnd  It  pos- 
sible to*  devote  the  winter  months  to  as- 
sociation and  study  with  others  engaged 
in  practical  agriculture,  creamery  work 
and  home-making.  A  catalogue  contain- 
ing full  information  codceming  fees,  liv- 
ing costs,  etc..  Is  free  upon  request  to 
W.  W.  Wood,  State  College,  Pa, 


\&L 


No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader 

Latest  in  Interaational  Harvester  Spreaders! 

WE  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spreader — 
Spiral  Wide  Spread.  Light  Draft— to  the 
Low  Com  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  lines.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  suit  exactly  any  repjular  farmer, 
whatever  his  previous  spreader  ex|>erience  may  have  been. 

Grasp  an  opportunity  to  study  tlie  features  of  the  No.  8,  tho 
spreader  for  every  average  farm,  tiie  lightest  draft  spreader 
made.  No.  8  has  the  famous  International  spiral  wide  spread 
that  hasthoroughly  demonstrated  its  success  as  a  wide-spreader 
for  all-around  use.  In  addition,  the  Low  Com  iGng  and  Low 
Cloverleaf  lines  provide  you  with  your  choice  of  larger  capacity 
spreaders,  with  the  regular  disk-wide-spread  (well-known  wher- 
ever spreaders  are  sold )  or  with  thespiral  spread  on  special  order. 

The  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader  and  other  Low  Cornicing 

and  Low  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  will  go  onto  thousands  of  f  arnoa 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  They  are  all  light-draft,  low-load- 
ing, easy-handling,  built  of  steel— and  satisfactory.  We  have 
an  idea  one  of  them  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  poing  onto 
your  farm  if  you  were  fully  i>osted.  At  any  rate  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  catalogues.     Write  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Uaeec»er*t*4)  «-      - 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deeriag  McCormick MiKraokee  Oabome 


The  Simplex  Soil  Tester 

(Patentod  of  Course) 


Ifn  a  pecular  thlitK  and  hard  to  unrlpratand  why  aonie  farmera  con- 
tinue to  plant  lni|)ortant  rror>«  ou  land  not  knowtn?  if  the  noil  con- 
tainn  unmi-^nt  lime  or  limestone  to  counteract  tlie  a<idlty  of  tlie  aoll 
to  Insure  a  profltahle  vipirt  when  fur  one-half  cents  worth  of  Muriatic 
Add  and  a  ve  minutes  of  their  lime  TH  K  .>-l  M  PI.EX  SOIL  TEHTEK 
wUI  ana^^»-r  ttila  very  important  question  and  forever  eliminate 
all  GUKKSWORK.  The  price  of  a  complete  KIM  PI-KX  TFXT- 
INO   MACHINE  delivered  to  you  is  very  small,  shipped  all 
chantee  prepaid.  FULLY  OUaRANTKED  to  l)e  accurate  and 
perfectly  aatlsfactory  or  every  cent  of  your  money  returned  id 
IS  days.    ORDER  ONE  TODAY  and  be<ln  aaving  the  money 
you  are  throwing  away. 

SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
X  X  287  BAltlmora,  Md. 


Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!    Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

-Hoffman*a  Smmd  IViUaf  "~8  kinds— hardy,  proliftc,  relUble— yields  well  under 
tfvin^  weather  conditions  wherever  sown.  /■  eUan — ^iree  ot  cocUm,  garSe, 
cmeea*  rym,  afmmt.  \VHte  today  for  aamplee  and  free  copy  of  "Hoffman's  >Vheat  Book" — read 
deecrlptions  of  varieties — get  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.    Mention  this  paper  in  your  letter. 

A.  R  HOFFMAIi  Idc,  LANDISVniJ;  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


Increase  the  Value 
of  Your  Home 

flO  spent  In  frnlt,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubbery  will  enhance  the Talue  of  yoar  horn* 
IfiOOi  We  ipeclaltxe  on  Daildous  Apple,  J.  H. 
Hale  P««eD,  ETerl>aarlnir  Htrawberrlee  and 
Raapbarrlaa,  Roees,  DabMaa,  Paeonlea,  Rbade 
treea.  Appis  and  Peach  treee,  plantara  Use,  S 
to  4  feet,  fKM  p«r  loa  Free  eataiogna. 
I^AKBSHORB  WBSBRIBS*  OtrsMrd,  Pa. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Foreirer 

Farm  drainase  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  mad*  sl 
beat  Ohio  clay,  thnre— Illy  katJ  bfaJ.  Don't  have  to  dig 'em  SO 
to  t>e  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots  Also  manufacturer*  of  tha  famoas  NATCO  IMPBRISH- 
ABLE    SILO.    Nateo    BuUdinff    Til*   and    Naico    Sewer    Plpa. 

1117  Fukoa  Building,  Ptttsbarfl^  Pl^ 

Beautiful  Bayside  Farm 
lis  Acres  WHh  Crops 

Half  Bille  frontace  on  hay  and  overlooklnir  pooolar 
summer  rvaort,  offitring  splendid  market  for  fruf^ 
vMeUhles,  en*  and  dairy  products.  Near  school  aad 
nciirbhora,  a  Bstle  to  state  cement  road,  two  miles  •• 
depot  and  vlliafe:  «i  acres  of  culUvatton.  fertUe.  brows 
loam  S  aerss  of  strawberries.  40  cow  wire-fenced 


Ferrets  fer  Sale 


PRirR    LIST   FBKE 
MAS  ■■1.I.AB 

S.r  D.  No.  I,  Wakesoaa.  O. 


turr.,    Hea^S^ery  house  with  good  shade.  M  ft. 

and  1M  ft  cattle  shed.  Poultry  boose.  Fine  welli  e( 
soft  water.  Owner  making  qnirk  change  If  takaa  eaaa 
throws  In  II  acres  wheat,  etc..  etc  #4000  lakea  aB. 
Rasy  terms  arraoged.  For  dctaOe  see  page  «.  Btrent^ 
Hummer  t'suloguc.  copy  mailed  free.  R.  A.  STltOUT 
rAim  AOKlfUV.  Oept.  ISSt.  Laad'ntle  BMg..  FMkL 
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What  will  raise 
bumper  crops 
of  winter  ivheat 
at  least  cost? 


Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia  (4 
per  cent)  produces  better  root  growth; 
makes  available  the  potash  already  in 
your  soil.  And  big  content  (17  per 
cent)of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  that  form 
which  is  available  when  most  needed 
— when  the  wheat  is  heading  next 
spring.     Ask  for  booklet  "A" 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  wanfJ  in  un- 
occupied  tmrritory.  C*t  our  proposition  "A" 


aoriM  AngO?  cn«mkac  XMOmtt 

FOMUlDEmK 


I 


Uncle  Sam's  O.  K. 

The  U,  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 


//»>< 


Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 

ridding  seed  grains  o(  smuts 
and  fuDsus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
ceHars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept  of  Agricukure's  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AinOT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
IM  WILLIAM  fTUET  MEW  YORK 


SAVE   YOUR    FENCE 


■ei raao* 


»■■•  »«*or 


'EasJy  madt   by  youndf  ff«fn  wooden  meU»  ' 
^NotKin^  to  buy  but  the  ccmcm.     My  complete^ 
direcnorw  (including  blue  pnnt)  <ev«f  rvvrythtng 
.from  making  the  mol<i(  to  anxKing  the  wat% 
iiPnn  li.oo       Wntt  for  frcr  booVkt. 

HARAY  C  LEE  Enoinfeb  and  Surveyor 

^m  oau>  M.iu>iMC  >*mMto«m  niv  roaa 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


DrtTvaad 


Storing  Vegetables 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  P(X)L 

Ws  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  |1.00  for  the  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  otber  article  publlsbfld  In  our  Bs> 
perience  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  tbeir  exp<>rience  on  tbe  topic  under  discussion  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1227,  Sept.  15. — What  use  have 
you  made  of  steel  and  concrete  in  your  cow 
stable?  How  much  have  you  spent  for 
these  two  materials,  and  do  you  think  it 
was  a  profitable  iavestment.  IIow  many 
cows  do  you  haveV  Did  you  remodel  your 
old  cow  stable  or  build  a  new  one? 

Topic  No.  1228,  Oct.  1. — IIow  have  you 
solved  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  sew- 
age from  your  uath,  toilet  aud  sink?  IIow 
much  did  your  system  cost  to  install  and 
what  have,  been  the  results?  Tell  us  in  not 
more  than  250  words  what  you  know  of 
this  subject. 

Topic  No.  1229,  Oct.  15. — What  has  been 
your  experience  this  year  In  spravlng  the 
orchard  and  thinning  the  fruit  V  Have  you 
or  your  neighbors  tried  the  new  "dusting" 
method?  Do  you  own  your  own  spraying 
outfit,  hire  the  work  done  or  combine  with 
neighbors? 


M.  G.   F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — We  grow 
beets  and   turnips  for   hens  and   stock, 
storing  them  in  our  cellar,  which  is  a 
large  one.     Cabbages  are  placed   heads 
downward  on  sod  ground  in  a  sheltered 
spot  and  covered  with  a  layer  12  inches 
thick  of  oat  straw.     Buckwheat   straw 
may  be  used  as  a  part  covering  but  on 
top  only,  as  it  is  too  lumpy   for   even 
covering  when  used  alone.     Six  to  eight 
inches  of  straw   will   keep   the  cabbage 
safely  if  one  is  sure  that  plenty  of  snow 
will  settle  on  the  bed.     Of  course,  the 
cabbage   needs    to   be   freshly    trimmed 
when  sold  or  used,  but  almost  no  trim- 
ming is  given  when  the  heads  are  turned 
down  in  late  fall.    We  kept  about  30  tons 
safely  this  way,  marketing  in  January 
and  February.     I  have  learned  that  car- 
rots for  late  winter  or  spring  use  taste 
beet  if  left  right  where  they  grow  in  the 
garden,  as  one  does  parsnips.  Frost  does 
not  hurt  them,  but  instead  renders  car- 
rots that  in  the  fall  are  big  and  coarse 
as  tender  as  young,  early  carrots  are  in 
summer.      I    place   a   few   in   a  box   of 
damp  sand  or  soil  for  early  winter  use. 
Also  late   fall   grown   beets   are  tender 
kept  this  way  for  winter  use.     But  the 
early  beets  get  too  tough  and  woody  for 
such  use. 

Swiss  chard  pulled  on  its  own  roots 
can  be  stored  in  boxes  of  damp  soil  for 
winter  use,  also  head  lettuce,  and  will 
keep  for  some  weeks,  while  celery  so 
stored  will  keep  half  the  winter.  We 
plan  to  store  as  big  a  variety  of  such 
green  vegetables  and  roots  as  possible 
in  their  best  stages  of  growth,  as  we  be- 
lieve their  use  in  abundance  does  much 
to  keep  the  family  in  good  health. 


danger  of  freezing.  Our  beets,  turnips 
and  mangel  wurzels  are  placed  in  pits, 
covered  with  a  little  straw  and  earth. 
They  are  dug  from  time  to  time  as  need- 
ed for  home  use  or  market.  Cow  pump- 
kins are  kept  in  the  feed  room  of  the 
cow  barn  and  covered  with  a  little  hay 
or  straw.  Carrots  are  put  in  boxes  of 
sand  and  stored  in  the  cellar.  Parsnips 
are  kept  in  the  field  and  brought  in  as 
needed.  A  furrow  Is  plowed  for  cabb£.ge, 
the  headfi  placed  downward  in  it  in  a 
row  and  a  furrow  plowed  each  side  of 
the  first  one. 


NMtrat*  toe  vasa  car.  YVf  vn  w  oat  %x  a 

^^i^a.  Ma  j-L taMiMklM  ■■■■r    flMp 


Uek.  MIS  I 


WrfUBt  eoe*  for 

»rvtBQa 


C.  C.C,  Jr.,  Fenn  Laird,  Va. — I  have 
made  no  lees  than  three  cellars  during 
my  life,  all  of  which  have  been  a  failure 
except  the  last  one,  which,  stiange  to 
say,  was  the  cheapest  of  the  three.  My 
last  cellar  is  nothing  less  than  a  dug-out 
20  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  with  a 
door  at  the  south  end.  I  dug  down  5 
feet  and  laid  three  sleepers  4  inches 
square  lengthwise  through  the  cellar.  On 
top  of  these  sleepers  I  laid  a  2-inch  floor. 
I  screened  the  south  end  of  the  dead 
space  under  the  floor  to  keep  out  snakes 
and  rodent  finimals. 

I  ran  a  6x6  piece  of  timber  through 
the  center  of  cellar  for  a  roof  support, 
placing  it  7  feet  above  the  floor,  which 
gave  me  2  feet  of  pitch  in  roof.  I  r  ade 
roof  of  rough  slabs,  laying  them  flat  side 
down  and  rough  side  up.  After  roof  'as 
completed  I  covered  all  with  about  2  feet 
of  dirt,  ends  and  all,  leaving  only  the 
door  uncovered.  A  door  fitted  up  and 
my  cellar  was  completed  excepting  some 
shelves  along  the  sides  for  canned  fruit, 
etc.  We  have  a  large  cellar  under  our 
dwelling  house,  costing  many  times 
what  this  little  dug-out  cost,  but  the 
little  dug-out  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  large 
cellar  in  keeping  potatoes,  apples,  canned 
fruit,  etc.,  that  we  ha  it  fllled  every 
year.  We  were  never  able  to  keep  our 
sweet  potatoes  more  than  half  the  winter 
till  we  built  this  little  dug-out.  Now  we 
usually  have  sweet  potatoes  till  quite 
late  in  the  spring. 


the  Threshing  Problem 

0^^1«rAjl  Threshes  cow  peas  and  soy  beans 
^111  WWl  from  the  mown  vine,  wheat.  ohI^. 
*^^'"  •  ^i*^*  jy^  unrt  harlpy.  A  perfect  comhl 
nation  macblne.  Nothing  like  it  "The  machine 
I  have  been  looking  for.  for  20  years."  W.  F. 
Maasey.  "It  will  meet  every  demand."  II.  A. 
Morgan.  Director  Ten n.  Exp.  Station.  Jiookirt  loi 
\frre.  WLmt[9v  P»»  A  M««n  Tltr*«her  Vm. 
HI^rrl^t«w^■.  Teww. 


S.  R.,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C. — Pump- 
kins, turnips,  beets  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  good  for  man  and  beast  and  thip  is 
a  good  way  to  preserve  each.  "When  the 
frost  is  on  the  pumpkin"  bring  loads  of 
them  to  a  cool,  dark,  dirt-floored  barn 
and  spread  them  out  gently  (not  piled 
upon  each  other  any  more  than  you  can 
help)  upon  the  floor,  and  as  nights. get 
cold  enough  to  freeze,  place  bags  or 
straw  under  them  and  cover  with  bags 
or  straw — any  convenient  way  to  protect 
from  freezing.  Treat  sweet  potatoes  the 
same  way,  only  you  can  pile  them  upon 
each  other.  Dig  potatoes  before  the  frost 
touches  the  vine,  because,  I  have  learned 
from  experience,  that  the  taint  will  run 
from  vine  down  into  the  potato  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  after  frost.  And  a 
valuable  lesson  In  sweet  potato  care  I 
learned  from  an  old  colored  woman: 
"Missus,  as  you  digs  'em,  an'  from  den 
on,  handle  'em  just  lak  you  would  aigs — 
don't  nebber  bruise  'em." 

Before  freezes  place  turnipff  in  a  kiln 
and  put  a  shelter  over  the  kiln;  treat 
beets,  salsify,  parsnips  and  Irish  pota- 
toes the  same  way.  If  one  has  barn 
space — a  dirt-floored  barn — it  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea  to  kiln  these  in  this  barji, 
then  when  you  gather  for  winter  use, 
you  can  run  less  risk  of  cold  entering 
the  kiln  and  freezing  these  crops.  After 
entering  the  kiln,  always  protect  by  care- 
fully closing  each  time,  placing  a  plank 
at  entrance  with  dirt  and  straw. 

F.  H.  T.,  Feace  Dale,  R.  i. — Turnips 
and  cabbage  are  my  chief  root  crops,  so 
perhaps  my  experience  is  broadest  on 
them.  I  leave  the  turnips  in  the  field  as 
long  as  the  weather  indicates  the  ground 
will  remain  open;  if  stored  early  when 
the  weather  is  warm  they  are  apt  to 
start  growing  and  rot.  As  my  cellar 
space  is  limited  I  have  to  utilize  every 
inch.'  I  find  they  keep  best  in  bins 
about  6  feet  wide  and  a  foot  between 
each  bin.  The  bins  are  left  open  enough 
for  a  circulation  of  air  and  may  reach 
to  the  ceiling.  The  foot  alleyW5a.y  per- 
mits a  thorough  circulation  of  air  and 
dries  up  the  sweat  which  collects  on  the 
turnips  and  causes  them  to  rot. 

I  always  have  a  few  hundred  bushels 
of  carrots  and  parsnips  which  I  store  in 
the  cellar.  I  find  that  the  parsnips  keep 
much  firmer  and  come  out  in  a  more  at- 
tractive appearance  if  covered  with  si  nd. 
I  seldom  have  room  for  all  my  turnips 
in  the  cellar  and  never  for  the  cabbage, 
which  I  store  by  the  trench  method.  I 
dig  about  4  feet  deep  and  about  8  feet 
wide.  I  consider  it  best  to  dig  It  In  the 
woods  or  some  place  where  the  heat  and 
cold  are  equalized.  I  dig  the  trench  as 
long  as  my  crop  requires.  I  dump  In  un- 
til level  and  then  ridge  it  up.  Then  I 
put  on  leaves  or  straw  about  6  inches 
thick  after  being  matted  down.  Then  I 
crown  it  over  with  about  10  inches  of 
dirt,  leaving  an  air  hole  about  every  10 
feet  which  allows  a  circulation  of  air 
and  a  place  to  get  into  when  the  ground 
lb  frozen. 


E.  O.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md. — We  raise 
an  abundance  of  vegetables  for  home  use 
and  a  few  for  market.  Having  no  cellar 
under  our  dwelling  I  dug  one  under  a 
two-story  outbuilding  and  built  bins  in 
the  back  of  it  each  of  100  bushels 
capacity,  which  we  use  for  storing  our 
potatoes.  In  our  few  days  extreme  win- 
ter weather  I  burn  an  oil  heater  for  a 
few  hours  at  a  time,  thus  arresting  any 
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Seed^thvThis 
Gcmveiiieiit  Drill 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Grain  I)rill  is  only  43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
6oth  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheels 
are  standard  size.  The  advantage  is 
the  rcfsult  of  undersluntr  frame,  an 
arrantrement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  ffrain,  flrrass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  desree.  Lifting  lever,  levers 
reffulatinff  quantities  of  sraln  and 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  tbe  rear.  Drills  built 
in  sizes  6  to  12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe.  Sprins  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  sprins 
pressure  attachment  to  hold  at  uni- 
form depth. 

Wriletoday  foryourdealer'snameand 
for  free  descriptive  booW^  "Seed- 
ing with  tbe  Pennsylvania  -  >U." 

A.  B.  Farquhar  C<k,  Limitecl 
Box  309.  York.  P«biuu 

Othmr  Farquhar  ProJueta 

Enginas  and  BoUars,  Saw  Mills* 
Threshers,  Tractors.  Potato  DiccafS. 
Cultivators.  HydrauHe  Preaaas. 


$20  to  HO 

Buy  NOW 


k^^      It  will  pay  yon  biff 
'  ^^      to  tak«  adTantase  of 
,   iny   "Attar    Nsrvaat" 
Low  Priaaa  that  I   am 
offering  thoae  who  BUY 
J  MOW.     Othera    bava 
'  raited  prices— I  hare  cot 
them.    Just  drop  me   a 
postal  for  my   bift,   new 
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S.  M.  T.,  Chester,  Pa. — When  one  of 
the  farms,  which  we  now  have,  cajne  in- 
to the  family  it  was  heavily  covered  with 
stones,  and  In  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
all  the  buildings  were  made  of  them, 
even  the  wood-sheds  and  tool  buildings. 
Underneath  the  wagon  house  a  large  pit 
was  dug,  walled  up  with  a  tight  stone 
wall  and  arched  over  in  the  same  way. 
This  pit  is  about  15  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
long,  with  a  height  of  about  8  feet  in 
the  center  and  6  feet  at  the  sides.  On 
the  roof  is  about  3  or  4  feet  of  earth, 
so  that  the  entire  vault  is  absolutely 
underground  and  away  from  all  danger 
of  frost.     In  this  vault  we  place  what-. 


TlM  Quaranttt  Umt  aiMl  Ftrtlliztr  Sprtadir 


tltterly  impoMible 
lo  build  ft 
h«tUr 
■pr«ft<l«r.£ 


WriU  UxUt  for  b«»'  ii 
ttd  illnttrfttwl  lit«r«t  r. 
•aUtlwl   "WHAT    >«  ILL 
SHK  DO  Dl  TU  FIELD 
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MtiHIed  ettitomari  throuithmit  tb«  VniUA  Stotoe  aad  CaaftS*  •«? 
•o  ftCftiB.  thftt  the  Gt^ARMfTER  SPRKADEII  Mftadt  witboat  •■ 
•qufti  for  dorftbility.  ilmplicity  ftnd  prftciieftbllity  in  fpr«*<iiBl 
lima  in  My  fprm.OROtniD  Lllf ESTONE  or  rommarelal  fartiliitf' 
•te.  If  yon  ft»*  Inoltinc  for  •  good.  bii.  (trong.  durftble  tin*  *'* 
fwtlliMr  iprvftdcr  Uimt  eoatain*  all  of  Ut«  UtMt  petontad  faftturO 
and  it  wld  under  a  fl*a  yaM  OUARANTEK.  wriU  at  TODAY  Oar 
eBormdiii  output  anablaa  ai  to  cI**yoathabaat  Una  aad  fartiilMf 
■praftdac  that  invanlifa  «aiii«M  eaa  produea  at  ao  aaaaadiatl;  '"'T 
prioe.  «  «mrastaa  Haaeiaatarlaa  Oa.,  Dapt.  SM.  BMfeaara.  ■<• 
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OLD'  BAGS 

Toa'n  ba  aorpriaad  bow  much   moaay  wa  will     ^ 
pay  you  (or  roar  oM   baft,    tnrn   or  aonnd, — aor 
quantity.     Don't  lal  tbaa  lie  around  and  rot  whan 
joa  can  tarn  tham  into   moneT. 

WB  PAT  THB  FREIGHT 
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world.  Refercnoaa  — CItiaaaa  Bank  of  Baffalo, 
Dan  or  Bradtlreet. 
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,ver  is  desired  to  keep  in  the  way  of 
roots  or  vegetables  to  use  during  the 
linter  We  have  kept  apples,  celery,  cab- 
haee  potatoes,  beets  and  flower  bulbs 
Sil  early  spring.  As  potatoes  are  one 
/To'ir  main  crops  we  store  more  of  them 
than  anything  else.  We  put  them  in 
loose  as  they  are  dug.  and  during  the 
winter  sort  them  over  and  haul  to  mar- 
vel as  desired.  This  vault  Is  also  excel- 
lent for  storing  cow  beets,  as  It  keeps 
them  from  wilting  or  shrinking  much 
while  In  storage. 

Such  a  place  for  storage  should  be  on 
every  farm.  The  expense  of  building  is 
a  little  high,  but  the  returns  are  many 
times  worth  the  few  hundred  dollars  in- 
vested. In  fact,  a  farmer  could  do  most 
oi  the  work  himself  at  odd  times,  except 
the  masonry,  which  has  to  be  watertight. 
It  is  also  very  important  to  have  the  top 
arch  well  covered  and  -graded,  so  that  all 
water  runs  ofr  In  wet  times,  for  if 
water  gets  into  the  wall  It  makes  a  great 
(leal  of  trouble. 

R.  B.  B.,  Ozark,  111.— It  would  seem, to 
just  think  about  the  matter,  that  every 
farmer  would  know  the  value  of,  and 
practice  the  storing  of  root  and  vegeta- 
ble crops  for  his  family  and  stock  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Yet  looking  around  it  is 
surprising  how  few  practice  storing,  and 
still  fewer  store  th^m  so  they  keep  well. 
It  is  a  simple  practice  and  yet  the  sim- 
plicity is  what  they  seem  to  fall  down 
over. 

For  storing  beets,  pumpkins  and  large 
turnips  for  stock,  I  just  lay  off  a  long 
trench  3  to  5  feet  wide,  about  2  to  3  feet 
deep,  on  a  slope  that  gives  the  lower 
end  a  fall  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  feet  to 
100,  I  hardly  ever  make  ricks  that  long, 
but  they  are  Just  as  successful  as  short- 
er. I  bed  3  or  4  inches  in  these  with 
leaves  or  other  litter.  Then  In  goes  a 
mixture  of  pumpkins,  beets  and  turnips, 
PC  that  I  can  have  a  mlxftire  of  all  when 
feeding  every  day.  On  top  of  this  Is  4 
or  5  inches  of  litter  again,  something 
dry.  Still  on  top  goes  a  large  rick  of 
corn  fodder  to  be  fed  out  as  the  roots 
and  pumpkins  are  fed.  This  fodder  is 
tied  down  with  wire  to  prevent  blowing 
off.  and  put  on  sufBciently  to  drain  water 
off,  and  then  ditched  around  thoroughly. 
This  is  all  fed  back  together  A  few  of 
the  stalks  on  top  may  be  lost,  but  not 
many,  and  the  mixture  Is  very  palatable 
to  horses  and  cattle. 

I  store  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  etc., 
for  family  use  just  the  same  except  a 
frame  Is  made  to  go  over  to  hold  up  the 
fodder  and  It  Is  not  taken  off  as  the 
produce  is  taken  out,  but  I  just  go  in 
under  tbe  fodder.  Well  packea  down 
fodder  makes  an  ideal  covering,  and  the 
^»getables  keep   perfectly. 


TUa  b  IIm  Iwb  WOm«a*a  own  daparttnant— /or  thaaa  and  hy  tham.  It  is  davotad  to  tha  discnsaioii  of 
topics  of  avarydajr  iatorast  to  tha  women  of  tka  faroa  family.  Tha  Practical  Farmer  invite*— and 
expects — jrou  not  only  to  write  yotir  experiences  on  the  topics  under  diacnsaion  but  also  to  propose, 
topica  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  Utter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


September  15. — Economical  griddle  cakes 
will  be  popular  thi^  year.  How  do  you 
make  good  ones  out  of  corn  meal,  rice,  etc.? 
Don't  confine  yourself  to  what  we  can  find 
in  any  cook  book,  but  give  us  some  Ideas 
which  will  be  helpful  to  other  housewives. 
What  do  you  find  best  to  serve  over  themV 

October   1. — If   you    put   up   more   preserves, 

ieliles,  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vogeta- 
•les  than  you  need  for  liome  consumption, 
how  do  you  market  them  and  what  prices 
do  you  propose  to  charge  this  year?  IIow 
do  you  pack  them  for  shipment?  We  feol 
that   many  farm   women   have   prepared   to 


meet  the  town  demands  for  preserved  food 
supplies  this  winter  and  will  welcome  the 
experience  of  others  as  to  methods  of  mar- 
keting and  packing  and  prices  to  ask. 

October  1.'). — Eggs  will  be  high  this  winter. 
What  can  we  do  now  (Oct.  loi  to  help  have 
a  good  supply?  What  and  how  do  you  in- 
tend to  feed  your  hens  this  winter?  Lloiit 
your  manuscript  to  li50  words. 

G«f  >oar  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  do*a  not 
roach  us  at  Imaat  IS  day  hmforo  thm  datm  of 
isMua,  it  will  ba  too  lata. 


How  We  Make  Coffee 


Mrs.  W.  A.  L.,  Media,  Pa.— We  think 
that  the  secret  of  our  good  coffee  is  ex- 
actness and  the  use  of  cold  water.  We 
never  guess  about  how  much  coffee  to 
use  or  water  to  add,  but  always  carefully 
measure.  We  keep  a  dessert  spoon  in 
the  coffee  Jar  and  take  one  heaping 
spoonful  for  each  cup  of  coffee  wanted 
and  one  extra  for  the  pot.  Then  we  add 
as  many  cups  of  cold  water  as  we  have 
used  spoonfuls  of  coffee,  and  three  or 
four  egg  shells,  which  we  save  in  an 
empty  jar  for  this  purpose 
the  eggs  are  washed  before  being  used, 
and  the  shells  from  boiled  eggs  are  no 
good  for  settling.  After  adding  the  cold 
water  we  let  the  coffee  stand  a  couple  of 
minutes  and  then  put  on  to  boll  briskly 
for  five  minutes,  or  ten  minutes  mode- 
rately. At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  set 
back  on  the  stove  and  allowed  to  settle 
naturally,  or  if  we  are  In  a  hurry  we  add 
a  half  cup  of  cold  water. 

We  are  careful  also  to  keep  our  agate 
coffee  pot  clean.  Whenever  it  gets  dark 
we  fill  it  with  cold  water,  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful'of  washing  soda  and  boil  briskly, 
then  we  empty  it  and  fill  It  again  with 
cold  water  only  and  boil  the  second  time. 

We  pay  only  20  cents  for  our  coffee, 
but  with  the  above  methods  and  good 
rich  cream  have  a  hot  drink  superior  to 
lots  we  have  tasted  which  cost  more. 


strength  and  flavor.  A  good  variety  of 
coffee  Is  also  necessary,  and  by  this  I  do 
not  mean  the  very  highest  priced  coffee. 
I  get  good  brands  for  25  cents  and  30 
cents  per  pound. 


O.  F.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del. — Having 
lived  in  several  localities,  our  experience 
hits  been  considerable.  In  the  cold  North 
^e  stored  all  vegetables  In  bins,  or  on 
the  floor  in  the  ordinary  house  cellar 
satisfactorily.  (Pumpkins  kept  until 
about  January.)  I^ater,  with  a  furnace, 
even  separated  by  an  18-Inch  wall  from 
the  storage  room,  we  had  to  dig  another 
cellar,  which,  with  gravel  floor,  was  suc- 
f essful.  We  found  a  concrete  floor  unde- 
sirable. In  Delaware  a  dug-out  in  a  side- 
hill,  with  board  roof  covered  with  sod, 
^as  good;  a  house  cellar  with  brick 
^alis  and  dirt  floor,  kept  potatoes,  but 
roots  shriveled. 

We  find  the  best  plan  to  be  as  follows: 
For  pumpliins  and  sweet  potatoes  a  mode- 
rately warm,  dry  chamber;  vegetables  a 
<ool  cellar  or  cave;  for  temporary  stor- 
age, as  during  expected  inclement  weath- 
er of  midwinter,  and  outdoor  heaps  for 
protracted  storage  or  keeping  until 
spring. 

At  harvesting  we  make  mounds,  the 
I'Ottoms  about  6  Inches  below  the  sur- 
face, cover  with  6  Inches  of  straw  or 
Paves  and  4  inches  of  dirt;  about  De- 
cember 1st  add  same  amount  of  leaves 
and  dirt.  A  wisp  of  straw  in  top  gives 
ventilation;  a  board  frame  15x24  Inches, 
or  larger,  set  In  south  aide,  stuffed  with 
straw,  makes  a  convenient  door.  Dur- 
'ng  warm  intervals  In  winter  we  remove 
TK*^*'*^""  and  store  in  cellar,  as  required. 
Thus  we  have  kept  vegetables  crisp  until 
April,  and  seed  potatoes  until  July. 


The  largest  potato  crop  ever  produced 
in  this  country  was  the  promise  of  the 
J"ly  crop  report.  Leon  M.  Estabrook, 
<^hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
01  the  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  states  that  the 
average  production  for  the  previous  five 
years  (1911-1915)  was  363,000.000  bu., 
J^nich  represents  a  fair  crop.  This  year 
^he  Indications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
crop  of  467.000,000  bu. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
The  coffee  pot  must  always  be  clean  and 
the  bean  freshly  ground  each  time  If  one 
Is  to  have  good  coffee.  Our  favorite  way 
of  making  it  is  as  follows:  One  table- 
spoonful  of  coffee  to  each  person,  one  egg 
beaten  with  the  coffee  and  a  little  cold 
water;  let  stand  for  a  minute,  add  a  lit- 
tle more  cold  water,  put  on  the  stove  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  fill  up  with  boiling  water 
and  boll  for  ten  minutes,  when  It  Is 
ready  to  serve.  We  flnd  the  less  expen- 
sive coffee  often  better  flavored  than  the 
expensive  varieties.  We  buy  our  coffee 
mostly  of  a  mall  order  house  where  we 
buy  othfr  groceries  and  clothing. 

Whfp  the  cream  until  It  Is  so  thick  It 
will  not  drop  from  a  spoon,  put  a  good 
teaspoonful  of  it  into  each  cup,  add  the 
sugar  and  then  the  hot  coffee,  stirring 
as  the  coffee  is  poured  in;  will  Improve 
the'flavor  of  any  cup  of  coffee  very  much 
Indeed.  Setting  the  coffee  pot,  when  It 
has  boiled  long  enough,  back  where  It 
will  not  boll  but  will  settle  for  about  ten 
minutes,  so  the  coffee  will  be  clear  when 
i>oured.  Improves  the  flavor  greatly. 

Miss  M.  J.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. — Our  fami- 
ly are  all  very  fond  of  a  good  cup  of 
coffee,  and  this  is.my  method  of  making 
it:  I  allow  one  tablespoonful  of  coffee 
for  each  person  served  and  pour  over  It 
as  much  boiling  water  as  I  want  cups 
of  coffee,  for  I,  do  not  "flll"  it,  as  our 
mothers  used  to  say.  I  boll  my  coffee 
five  minutes,  unless  It  happens  to  be  a 
brand  that  has  a  "raw"  taste  after  that 
length  of  time  when  I  sometimes  find  It 
necessary  to  boll  It  a  little  longer.  Some 
varieties  require  longer  boiling  than  oth. 
ers.  After  the  coffee  has  boiled  for  the 
required  length  of  time  I  set  It  where 
It  will  keep  hot  but  not  boll,  until  I  am 
ready  to  ^rve.  I  clear  my  coffee  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  (when  they  are  not 
too  high  priced).  I  put  the  white  of  the 
egg  In  the  empty  coffee  pot.  pour  the 
amount  of  ground  coffee  I  will  need  on 
It,  and  shake  until  the  white  of  the  egg 
Is  completely  mixed  with  the  ground  cof- 
fee. Then  pour  the  boiling  water  on  It, 
and  boll  five  minutes. 

The  secret  In  making  good  coffee  Is  to 
use  water  that,  has  just  been  freshly 
boiled,  and  not  to  boll  the  coffee  too 
long,  yet  long  enough  to  bring  out  the 


Miss  J.  M.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Mak- 
ing good  coffee  Is  not  dlfBcult,  but  there 
are  certain  essential  rules  to  observe. 
The  coffee  pot  should  be  washed,  scalded 
and  aired  dally.  I  prefer  a  pot  rather 
_  small  at  the  top  with  a  small  spout.    A 

Of  course,  ^^'i®  opening  allows  the  aroma  to  escape, 
so  does  hard  boiling.  The  waiter  should 
be  fresh  and  boiling  hard,  but  used  as 
soon  as  It  reaches  that  point,  or  it  be- 
comes flat  In  flavor.  Grind  coffee  as  need- 
ed, for  it  rapidly  loses  strength  when 
ground.  I  use  one  heaping  teasponful  of 
coffee  for  the  pot  and  two  for  each  cup, 
and  add  a  pinch  of  salt.  Let  the  coffee 
boll  up  and  Immediately  set  where  It  will 
keep  just  below  boiling  point.  Long 
steeping  Improves,  but  hard  boiling 
spoils  coffee.  Some  prefer  to  boil  very 
slowly  for  five  minutes.  Clear  by  pour- 
ing some  Into  a  cup  and  returning  to  the 
pofa  few  minutes  before  serving. 

Ready  roasted  coffee  is  Improved  by 
re-heating  when  the  package  Is  opened. 
I  flnd  the  cost  about  the  same,  whether 
using  high-priced  or  cheaper  grades,  J 
since  it  requires  more  of  the  cheap  coffee 
to  make  a  good  cup.  In  March  I  bought 
the  best  green  coffee  for  15  cents  per 
pound. 


Mrs.  A.  B.   K.,  Bodman,  N.  Y. — My 

way  of  making  coffee  Is  very  simple,  but 
the  coffee  Is  always  clear  and  I  have  had 
many  praise  It.  We  buy  a  30-cent  coffee, 
and  we  like  the  flavor  better  than  the 
more  expensive  brands,  although  I  have 
trouble  In  having  any  of  them  clear.  We 
have  the  grocer  grind  It  for  us. 

My  coffee  pot  holds  about  2  quarts  and 
Is  of  granlteware.  When  I  want  It  full 
I  flll  the  pot  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  top  with  cold  water,  then  put  in  from 
one-half  to  two-thirdu  of  a  cupful  of  the 
ground  cq^ee  (if  I  make  less  I  use  about 
that  proportion)  and  set  on  the  front  of 
the  stove  until  it  boils.  Let  It  really  boil 
a  minute  or  two  then  set  on  the  corner 
of  stove  away  from  the  heat  until  ready 
to  serve.  If  I  want  more  than  the  potful 
I  put  In  more  of  the  dry  coffee  and  put 
some  boiling  water  in  each  *  cup  as  I 
serve  the  coffee.  When  I  have  enough  of 
the  steeped  coffee  for  a  meal  I  put  in  a 
half  cupful  of  cold  water  and  let  boll  a 
minute,  the  same  as  when  making  fresh 
coffee. 


The  COLT  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Has  won  the  endorsement  off 
25,000  users 

From  these  users  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  testifying  that  the 
"Colt"  furnishes  brilliant  light  for  house 
and  barns  and  fuel  for  the  kitch^  range 
at  a  LOWER  COST  than  other  light 
plants  furnish  light  alone. 

These  letters  one  and  all  tell  of  the 
economy  and  satisfaction  of  this  double 
service,  and  of  the  permanency  and 
reliability  of  the  plant. 

Read  for  yourself  this  typical  quota- 
tion from  letter  279. 

Durham.  N.  C, 
Route  4.  AuKUSt  14.  191S. 

"Your  Colt  Lighting  Plant  Is  simply  fine.  I 
just  would  not  b€  without  it  for  any  price  if  I  could 
not  RCt  another  Our  greatest  enjoyment  In  the 
light  is  that  it  gives  such  a  white  light.  Our  eyej 
do  not  become  strained  by  reading  and  we  can  read 
in  any  part  of  the  room 

"We  have  a  hot  plate  and  the  coolc  (Mrs.  Sitltt) 
says  it  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  things  she  has 
ever  seen. 

"We  are  well  pleased  with  the  J.  B.  Colt  lightinc 
system,  and  would  feel  ruined  almost,  if  we  had  to 
get  shut  of  it."  g.  M.  SUITT. 

Don't  choose  a  Lighting  Plant  until 
you  have  investigated  the  Colt  two-m-one 
service.     Write  for  complete  information. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  42nd  St.  Adf .,  Nsw  Ysrk  City 


iNowReadij 

T  Stove 
;  Book 

(FREE ! 


'^/y^ 


Bring  Our  Stove 
Exhibit  to  Your  Door 

Mall  a  postal  (or  our  *•»  book 
showlnar  full  line  of  Kalamazoo 

products.  Get  wholesale  prices 
—learn  how  hundreds  of  thou- 
tands  have  saved  money  gettiaff  *' ' 
Kr'-"""^  Direct  to  You." 


Writo  Today  »;j?ri^. 

Kalamasoo  savings  biffKcr  than 
ever  this  year.  Get  yoornt-w  stove 
new  and  aave  more  in  fuel  bill*. 
Q«ileh  eMpMSNt-Ms  ot—tio— 
iia%valtin«.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Caah  or  eaay  paym*nt8-30  days' 
Utrial.  AektM-catalcvN*.  1S4«  ^ 

\\  KALAMAZOO  STOVS  eO. 
^  Mfra.    KalAMMUW*.  Mich. 

Y^  We  nunuJacture stove*.  Ringet, 
>\  Gas  Ranges.  Fumac 
TTL  yiliiaeii.  Tsttlw 


A  Kalcvrucv/oo 

I>lKtl     l<»    N"    J 


I  Ranges.  Furnaces.  KitrhM 


Mrs,  W.  B.  W.,  Charleston,  S.  C— If 
you  want  a  delicious  and  healthful  cup 
of  coffee  the  secret  lies  in  the  following 
directions:    See   that   the   coffee   pot   Is 
thoroughly    clean    and    heated  •through- 
out.    Always   use   freshly    boiled    water 
that  has  not  lost  its  oxygen  by  previous 
boiling.  Put  in  one-half  cupful  of  ground 
coffee  mixed  with  one  egg  and  one-half 
cupful  of  cold  water,  then  add  six  cup- 
fuls  of  bQiling  water  and  boil  three  min- 
utes, commencing  to  count  after   it  be- 
gins'to  boil.  The  boiling  coffee  will  draw  i 
to  Itself  the  coffee  grounds,  coagulate  the  I 
egg  and  draw  egg  and  coffee  into  a  ball.  ] 
Then  to  clear  the  coffee,  put  in  one-half 
cupful  of  cold  water.    Pour  out  one  cup- ' 
ful  of  the  liquid  to  clear  the  nozzle  and 
return  to  the  pot.     This  receipt  mekes 
about  six  cupfuls  of  coffee.  You  can  make 
coffee  without  an  egg  if  you  like.     The 
yolk   gives    it   a   better   flavor   and   the  j 
white   is   used    for  clearing.     The   only  | 
thing  about  egg  shell  that  helps  to  ciear  \ 
coffee  is  the  membrane  on  the  inside  of 
the  shell.     Use  a  silver  fork  in  mixing 
egg  and  coffee,  never  an  iron  or  steel  one\ 


Be  Well  Dressed 

Bay  Ootkct  that  FH  Yoa  and  Fit  Yow  Pww 

Y'<>t^'R  dollar  buys,  tlirough  tbm  Lombard 
*  Proflt-Shartng  Plan,  Kreateat  valu*.  We 
have  no  big-salaried  salcauiMi.  We  sell 
direct  to  yoa— you  save  tbt  middleman's 
prnfltfl.  For  szample:  La<Ue$'  sbosa.  |l.4» 
up;  Htocklnga,  10c  to  fl»e  par  pair;  Waists. 
4»c  up;  Hkirts.  Wo  up.  JKm's  Bbocs.  11  W 
up;  Trooeers,  fl.39  up:  Tennla  Shoes,  9}c 
up.  Hundreds  of  reraarkabia  valuaa  illua- 
ti«ted  In  60-pac*  caUtntr.  Tf>  pay  all  dHivtry 
charge*.  You  muat  he  aatlstled  or  your  money 
returned.  Don't  Ift  a  p«-nny  p<wtal  card  stand 
between  you  and  9—^  »£«tli*a.  Write 
(or  catalog— now.     Dept.  I. 

LOMBARD  o-SftgR  CO.  K^KS 


30  Days  Trial  of  the  ••KA8Y" 
Vacuum  Wasber  takes  you 
away  from  waablKtard  drudf- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  noi» 
before  tbe  heavy  wasblng 
drags  tbe  life  out  or  you  by  the 
old  laborlons  process.  8ee  bow 
It  seems  to  bave  tbe  waablag 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  In  formation. 
Syracuee  Waeher  Corporation 

SiK-raMor  to  Dmlc*  *  Zuill 

.MOO  E. Water  Mt..  Hyrarue*.  N.Y. 


RETAILERS'    35e     QUALITY 

COFFEE 

FrMi  WiMlesaier  Direct,  tretli  •«  Hie  ReaMer 

S     POUNDS       FOR     ^1     OeS 
B«an     or    Ground     ip  X  •4U«J 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  SM  MILES 
10    Iba.    DELIVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 

SatitfaeHoM  (imarvntf^  or  ,Woh#v  Rtftindti 
OILLIIS  COrrCg  00>  ttS-tM  WaaaiagiM   St..  law  Tarft 
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It  Is  much  better  and  cheaper  to  buy 
coffee  unground.  Grinding  just  enough 
for  one  meal  at  a  time  Insures  excellent 
results.  A  good  proportion  In  buying 
coffee  is  two-thirds  Java  and  one-third 
Mocha.  The  Mocha  is  very  different  in 
flavor  from  the  Java  and  gives  to  this 
drink  more  of  a  sparkle  and  acidity.  A 
small  proportion  of  this  makes  a  much 
smoother  cup  of  coffee  than  when  all 
Java  is  used.  When  the  housekeeper 
prefers  her  coffee  purchased  already 
ground  it  is  an  economy  in  the  long  run 
to  buy  package  coffee.  I  purchase  brands 
Belling  at  35  cents  a  can.  The  tightly 
closed  receptacles  retain  all  the  natural 
flavor  and  aroma  of  the  bean,  and  it  re- 
quires less  than  of  the  loose  article  to 
make  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Mrs.  M.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  would  like 
to  ask  our  women  readers,  "What  use 
have  you  found  for  chicken  fat?" 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  L.  H.  H..  New  York, 
who  asked,  some  time  ago,  how  to  make 
crackers,  Mrs.  L.  E.  E.  Pennsylvania, 
tells  us  her  way  to  make  graham  crack- 
ers: "1  pint  each  of  graham  and  white 
flour,  '1.  cupful  sugar,  2  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  1  teaspoonful 
salt;    mix   thoroughly,   add   sour   cream 


(sweetened  with  a  pinch  of  soda),  or 
sweet  cream  to  make  a  stiff  dough;  roll 
thin,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  light 
brown." 

Mrs.  S.  P.  H.,  New  Jersey,  writes  us: 
"We  are  troubled  with  rats  in  both  the 
house  and  barn.  Won't  some  of  your 
readers  tell  us  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 

them?" 

If  Mrs.  A.  V.  B.,  New  York,  will  use 
the  following  receipt  for  a  layer  cake  and 
will  not  make  the  batter  too  stiff  or  have 
her  oven  too  hot,  Mrs.  E.  K.  S.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, thinks  it  will  be  very  satisfactory: 
Beat  yolks  of  3  eggs,  add  IVj  cupfuls 
sugar,  1  cupful  milk,  V.  cupful  sour 
.cream  and  2i,l.  cupfuls  flour  slftsd  with 
'/.»  teaspoonful  soda  and  IV^  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder;  add  more  sifted  flour  if 
necessary  to  make  a  batter  thi.t  will  just 
flatten  out  when  run  from  a  spoon.  Flar 
vor  with  vanilla. 

We  have  a  letter  from  L.  W.  T.,  Penn- 
sylvania, saying:  "I  have  been  much  In- 
terested in  reading  and  testing  the  dif- 
ferent receipts  published  In  The  Practi- 
cal Farmer.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  how  to  make  rusk  with  and  with- 
out egg,  and  White  Mountain  cake." 
Who  will  send  us  these  tested  receipts 
for  the  beneflt  of  all?" 

The  arrival  of  school  days  brings  up 
the  problem  of  satisfactory  lunches  for 
the  children.  A  number  of  mothers  have 
asked  us  what  to  put  In  the  boxes.  How 
do  you  provide  for  the  school  lunch? 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  welt  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  anr*  si^e  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,     FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Cut    in    sizes    liii    to 
The  waist  has  a  de- 


«4«»H._La(nes'  waist. 
42  incbos  bust  Die.iHure. 
tachable  collar. 

8412 (;irls'   dresK.      Cut    In   fdzen   6  to   14 

years.     Long  or  short  uleeves  may  be  used. 

8425. — Mlss)>s'   ov«>rdre8s.      Cut   in   sizes   14 
to   20   yparn.      The  dress   is  to   be  slipped  on  , 
•ver  the  liend. 

8417. — lioys"  Russian  wilt.  Cut  In  sizes  2. 
4  and  6  years.  The  blouse  closes  at  the  right 
Hide  of  the  front  and  the  pattern  provides  for 
straight    trousers. 

8424( — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  30  to  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  short  sleeves 
may  be  used. 


H4.'I7. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
'Mi  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  has 
a  three-piece  sicirt. 

8409 — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  32 
Inches  wnist  measure.  The  skirt  has  two 
pieces  and  a   slightly   raised  waist   line. 

8410 -Children's  dress.     Cut  in  sizes  2,  4, 

((  and  8  years.     The  dress  Is  in  one  piece. 

844)4. — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  in 
tw«  gores. 

8411.- Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  has  a  two- 
gored,  gathered  skirt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

OwHog  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  sr*  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  beneflt  of  our  readers,  four  times 
■  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called— 'Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dreeemaker"— which 
ttlustrataa  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  fo'r  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  liow 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
.  .  sand  it  poetpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  ssme  time  t^f  t  a  pattera  is  ordared  wa 
win  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

rASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PKACTICAL  FARMER*  PHILADBLPiilA.  PA 


Not  a  cent  to  pay  in  advance  for  anything  yon  buy  from  Hartman.  Here  are  two  special 
bargains  which  show  you  how  you  can  get  the  biggest  value  and  pay  on  terms  so  easy  you  will 
never  feel  the  coat.    Your  simple  request  will  bring  either  or  both.    Send  no  money. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial — ^A  Year  to  Pay 

Whatever  you  buy  here  is  years  to  use  absdately  free  for  80  days     If 

for  any  reason,  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  we  will  pay  freiirht 

both  ways.    If  you  keep  it,  make  first  payment  in  sixty  days.    Balance  in 

payments  sixty  days  apart.    Open  a  charge  account  with  Hsrtman  now. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 
Hartman  Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet 

Send  for  it  our  80  days'  free  trial  offer.   Then  decide  whc  ther 

to  buy  or  not.    See  what  a  convenience  It  Is.  We  take  all  risk 

No  oblit^tion  on  your  part.     Solid  oak.      Has  40  lb.  cnoa- 

dty  flour  bin  with  metal  sifter.    Spice  drawers.    7  lb.  capacity 

eugar  bin.    Rolling  pin  rack.    Roomy  china  cupboard.    42x'.'5in 

whitewood   taUe  too.      Removable   kneading  board.     Hundv 

utensil  cupboard  with  wire  rack.    Bread  and  cake  box.    Drawer 

bottoms  of  8-ply  lumber,  will  not  warn  or  split.    Base  mounted 

on  mvisible  slides.    Moves  easily  and  does  not  scratch  tloor 

Height  66  in.    Glossed  golden  oak  finish.    Shipped  direct  from 

factory  in  Central  Indiana.    Shipping  weight  about  176  lbs 

Order  by  No.  277MA3.         — 

Price  $17.6S.     Pay  no 

mo  nay   in    advance. 

«2.»S  b«  60  days.    S2.M 

•very  two  months. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 
'' Century '^  Regent  Range 


Improved  model.  Boms  coal  or  wood 

JPf      _  

Roomy  reinforced  steel  oven  with  wire  rack. 


tion. 


iproved  model.  Boms  coal  or  wood.  Sheet  flueconstme- 
Daplex  grate.    4-Piece  sectional  top.  Strong  steel  base. 


Drop  type  bal- 

Oven  20x19x11  in.    Fire  Box 


anoed  oven  door.    Six  8-inch  lids. 

17x6Kx6  in.    Wgt.  with  reservoir  280  lbs.    Without  reservoir 

20O  lbs.     Shipped  from  our  Foundry  in  Central  Ohio. 

Ordar  by  No.  369MA13.  Price  without  rMervoir  $29.71. 
Pay  $4.9S  in  CO  days.  $4.96  evary  two  months.  With  reser- 
voir $3$.7»'.    Pay  $6.1$  in  CO  days.    $$.12  avary  two  months. 

Free  Bargain  Catalog 

464  page  book  sent  free  upon  request.  Shows  thousands 
of  amazinKbartrains  in  Furniture, Stoves. Carpets, Chinaware. 
Silverware,  Sewing  Machines,  Lamps.  Talkins  Machines,  Farm 
ESngines,  Separators  and  other  necessities  for  farm  and  home. 
No  C.  O.  D.  No  deposit.  80  days'  free  trial  and  and  a  year 
to  pay  on  anything  you  select.    A  poet  card  brings  it. 

The  Hartman  Co.,Z'^"ch'i^ 


ft  H^stern  Ekctric  I 

Labor    Saving 

Farm  Light  and  Powder  Platit 


Brighten  up  your  place  with  Elec- 
tricity. Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for. 
better  lights  for  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
It  ^vill  mean  not  only  safe  and  reliable 
lights,  but  a  steady  source  of  power 
that  will  pump  water,  turn  the  cream 
separator,  wrash  and  iron  the  clothes, 
and  save  your  wife  all  the  drudgery  of 
housework. 

Electric  light  is  so  easy  to  have  when 
you  can  make  it  the  Western  Electric 
^vay  !  There's  just  the  generator  and 
storage  battery  in  the  plant,  and  yov 
run  it  from  your  gas  enpne.  Nothing 
cotnplicated.  As  easy,  to  take  care  of 
as  the  \Ve8tem  EUectric  £anp  tele- 
phone you  have  in  your  home.  There's* 
40  years  of  electrical  experience  back 
of  both  of  them — that's  the  reason. 

There  is  a  W^estem  Electric  plant 
exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  And 
there  are  Western  Electric  lamps,  and 
motors,  and  pumps,  and  cream  separa- 
tors, and  irons,  and  ^va8hing  machines, 
and  numerous  other  appliances — all 
built  expressly  for  use  with  W^estem 
Electric  plants.  C<eam  about  them  and 
ho>v  easily  you  can  get  electricity  on 
your  place. 

Ju»t  tneti  thm  coupon  for  a  copy  of 
"Brightmning  Up  thm  Farm'^ 


Running 

wafer 

up*  fairs 

mnd  domrnmtmira  * 

with  mn  •laciric^lly  driven  pamp. 


Thm  eonmtmnt 
•p—d  of  thm 
mtmetric  motor 
inaans  bmttmr  mmpmrmtion  of  thm  ermafn- 


WESTERN   ELECTRIC   COMPANY 

MOON^OII  AT  BO 

11th  and  York  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

6th  and  Gary  Sta.^  Richmond,  Va. 

I 1 

I  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  :  | 

Pleas*  send  me  Illustrated  booklet.  No.  PLF-^> 

<<S>^_W.. 1__   «I_    ..W.    D_..^   •»  ' 


Brightening  Up  the  Farm.* 


I  Name 

I  P.  O.  Addreaa. 

I  „ 

I  State 


I 
-I 

^1 


Other  People's  ^siness 

The  RomanHc  Qtrter  of  the  PrsLclicat  Miss  Dale 


^  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTEJR  XXI. 

DE    PROFUNDIS. 

In  the  unabashed  pursuit  of  pleasure 
into  which  Persia  had  plunged,  Joel  was  a 
halfhearted  participant.  His  life-long 
habit  of  standing  scornfully  aloof  while 
his  fellow  beings  strove  to  enjoy  them- 
gelves,  proved  no  match  for  Celia's  art- 
less appeals.  "Please  come,  Uncle  Joel," 
fche  would  coax.  "It's  lots  more  fun  with 
you  along."  And  to  the  open  amusement 
of  his  neighbors  and  his  sister's  ill-con- 
cealed wonder,  Joel  submitted  to  long 
automobile  rides,  to  briefer  excursions 
on  the  river  and  lake  and  to  eating  pic- 
nic luncheons  with  his  back  against  a 
tree  and  on  his  face  an  expression  con- 
veying his  unshaken  conviction  that 
there  were  ants  in  his  sandwich.  It  is 
unlikely  that  Joel's  presence  on  these  oc- 
casions added  In  any  marked  degree  to 
the  general  hilarity,  but  Celia's  satis- 
faction was  unmistakable.  She  always 
sat  beside  him  with  an  air  of  proprietor- 
Bhlp,  digging  her  sharp  little  elbow  Into 
the  sparse  cushioning  of  his  lean  thighs 
or  when  weary,  dropping  her  frowsy 
head  against  his  shoulder  with  an  en- 
gaging certainty  that  It  was  there  for 
that  very  purpose.  Like  many  another 
who  has  defied  capture  till  after  middle 
life,  Joel  atoned  for  past  Immunity  by 
the  thoroughness  of  his  surrender. 

But  on  this  particular  August  morn- 
ing, when  an  all-day  exp*>dltlon  had  been 
planned  to  Huckleberry  Mountain,  Joel 
revolted.  Whether  he  had  really  been 
surfeited  with  picnics,  or  only  feared 
that  he  might  grow  to  enjoy  such  puerile 
forms  of  entertainment,  and  so  lose 
some  of  the  austere  dignity  which  had 
hitherto  distinguished  him,  it  is  certain 
that  he  came  down  to  breakfast  with  his 
mind  made  up.  Even  to  Celia's  coaxing 
be  was  adamant. 

"You  mustn't  tease  Uncle  Joel  any 
more,"  Persis  finally  admonished  the 
(hild.  "You  don't  want  him  to  go  If  he 
wouldn't  have  a  good  time."  And  to  her 
brother  she  added.  "You'd  better  go  to 
the  hotel  for  your  dinner,  Joel." 

"Oh,  I  can  pick  up  something  that'll 
do  me  for  a  dinner,"  Joel  replied  with 
his  old  keen  relish  for  playing  themartyr. 
And  then  Cella,  dropping  her  oatmeal 
f'poon,  lurched  forward  In  her  chair  and 
imprinted  a  milky  kiss  upon  his  coat 
fcleeve. 

Til  get  Uncle  Joel's  dinner,"  Celia 
murmured.  "I'll  take  care  of  him." 
"But  you're  going  on  the  picnic." 
"No,  Aunt  Persis."  Celia  resumed  an 
upright  position  with  a  suddenness  that 
endangered  her  half-emptied  bowl  of 
I)orridge.  "I  don't  like  picnics  'thout 
I'ncle  Joel.  I'd  rather  stay  with  him." 
Joel  groped  for  the  toast.  The  plate 
was  directly  In  front  of  him,  but  he 
could  not  see  it  for  a  blinding  rush  of 
tears.  Never  In  his  life  had  he  known 
t^vich  sweet  elation,  never  such  humility. 
There  ^is  an  Irresistible  flattery  In  the 
preference  of  a  child.  Except  for  the 
love  of  his  dead  mother  and  for  his  sis- 
ter's affection,  the  lattter  a  curious 
blending  of  duty  and  traditional  senti- 
ment which  would  have  kept  on  working 
•'automatically  whatever  be  might  have 
done,  Joel  had  never  Inspired  a  single 
unselfish  attachment  until  Cella  came 
Into  his  Iffe.  The  thing- was  overwhelm- 
iur.  His  hand  shook  till  his  fork  clat- 
tered  against  his  plate.  What  was  he 
to  have  woti  the  heart  of  a  child? 

In  the  two  hours  that  elapsed  before 
their  departure,  he  suflfered  agonies  of 
apprehension  that  Celia  would  change 
her  mind.  Scraps  of  cynical  c-  mment 
on  the  fickleness  of  her  sex,  some  of 
them  dating  back  to  Virgil  and  Juvenal, 
flitted  through  his  memory  and  stung 
like  gad-files.  After  winning  such  honor, 
after  Cella  had  elected  to  remain  with 
l^'im,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  endure 
the  Ignominy  of  having  her  reconsider. 
^Vhile  Mary  made  the  beds,  and  Persis 
packed  the  luncheon  In  the  kitchen,  and 
the  children  raced  about  getting  In  one 
another's  way,  and  prolonging  the 
preparations  they  were  desirous  of 
hastening,  Joel  waited  In  a  cold  sweat, 
naif  realizing  the  absurdity  of  his  mls- 
Blvlng,  but  quite  at  Its  mercy.  He  knew 
that  If  Cella  changed  her  mind  at  the 
f  St  minute  and  departed  with  the  others, 
nfe  would  not  be  worth  living. 
But  the  elf-like  liUle  creature  ihowed 
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no  signs  ef  vacillation.  After  rendering 
valuable  assistance  in  getting  the  others 
ready,  including  the  feat  of  breaking  9 
fruit  jar  containing  the  lemon  juice  and 
sugar,  she  came  and  stood  at  Joel's  side, 
serenely  contemplative  and  content. 
Even  toward  Celia  Joel  had  r.ever  been 
demonstrative.  But  as  the  picnic  party 
took  possession  of  the  machine,  and  half 
a  dozen  hands  waved  a  farewell,  he 
slipped  his  arm  about  the  child's  shoul- 
ders and  drew  her  to  him.  The  day  was 
edged  with  gold.  The  warm  August  sun- 
shine seemed  to  reach  the  very  depths 
of  his  heart.  He  had  a  confused  impres- 
sion that  he  had  done  life  an  injustice. 

"Tell  me  a  story,  Uncle  Joel,"  com- 
manded Celia,  nestling  closer.  "Tell  me 
about  Miranda  and  Ariel  and  that  horrid 
old  Caliban."  For  to  reduce  Shakes- 
peare to  the  juvenile  comprehension  had 
been  one  of  the  tasks  Imposed  on  Joel 
by  his  new  fealty,  nor  did  it  seem  to 
him,  as  once  it  might  have  done,  a  base 
perversion  of  the  matchless  creations  of 
the  English  tong^ue  that  in  diluted  and 
modified  form,  they  should  interest  and 
entertain  a  little  maid  of  six. 

The  morning  was  a  long  rapture  for 
the  two  strange  comrades.  Joel  told 
stories  till  Celia  tired  of  a  passive  role 
and  entertained  him  with  some  of  those 
filghts  of  fancy  compared  with  which 
the  most  audacious  attempts  of  the  adult 
imagination  seem  tame  and  grroveling. 
Then  they  took  a  walk,  hand^in  hand, 
after  which  Celia  discovered  *that  she 
was  hungry  and  a  raid  was  made  upon 
the  pantry.  Perhaps  nothing  so  conclu- 
sively proved  the  completeness  of  Joel's 
subordination  as  the  overthrow  of  his 
dietetic  theories.  The  first  course  of 
their  meal  was  bread  and  molasses  and 
It  wound  up  with  honey  and  ginger 
snaps. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  taken  full 
possession  of  the  front  piazza,  and  Joel 
pulled  his  chair  around  to  the  shady 
north  side  of  the  house  and  sat  there  in 
after-dinner  tranquility  while  Cella 
played  about  on  the  lawn.  Joel's  eyes 
followed  every  movement  of  the  quaint 
little  figure.  He  remembered  with  won- 
der that  other  people  thought  Betty  the 
prettier  of  the  two  girls.  To  him  that 
small  piquant  face  with  the  unruly 
hair,  the  straight  black  brows  and  the 
wonderful  kindling  eyes,  embodle.d  all 
that  was  beautiful.  His  selfish  middle- 
aged  heart  ached  under  the  strain  of  ac 
commodating  this  wealth  of  sweet  swell- 
ing tenderness. 

Celia  had  wandered  across  the  grass 
toward  the  clump  of  maples  which  once 
had  shaded  the  big  barn  erected  in  Joel's 
youth  and  never  rebuilt  after  the  fire. 
She  turned  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  he 
kissed  his  back,  the  first  time  in  a  mat- 
ter of  some  five  and  thirty  years  that 
his  dignity  had  so  unbent.  The  realiza- 
tion that  the  act  would  prove  highly  di- 
verting to  his  neighbors  caused  him  to 
glance  anxiously  toward  the  road.  But 
the  white  ribbon  of  dust  was  undisturbed 
by  vehicles,  and  his  mind  relieved,  he 
looked  again  for  Celia. 

A  full  half  minute  he  stared  Incredu- 
lously, looking  this  way  and  that,  waver- 
ing between  startled  apprehension  and 
a  conviction  of  his  own  folly.  For  Celia 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  grass  over 
which  her  little  feet  had  twinkled  as  he 
turned  his  head,  rippled  In  the  wind  and 
gave  no  sign.  The  child  had  not  had 
time  to  reach  the  trees,  behind  whose 
trunks  her  slight  form  might  easily  be 
concealed.  And  then  as  Joel  told  him- 
self that  he  was  a  fool,  a  faint  walling 
cry  brought  him  to  his  feet. 

He  was  running  \)efore  he  had  time 
to  formulate  his  fear.  And  then  a  star- 
tling memory  spurred  him  to  more  des- 
perate haste.  He  recalled  the  old  well 
by  the  barn,  boarded  over  years  before 
and  later  so  concealed  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  grass  and  weeds  that  its  very 
existence  had  been  forgotten.  But  time 
had  taken  Its  toll  even  from  the  stub- 
born oak,  and  at  last  it  had  yielded  un- 
der a  child's  light  weight.  Joel  knew  it 
as  he  ran,  but  the  sight  of  the  splin- 
tered Irregular  opening,  across  which 
the  clover  heade  nodded  serenely  to  one 
another,  gave  a  poignant  anguish  to  his 
realization.  He  tore  the  rotting  planks 
aside,  and  looked,  as  it  seemed,  down 
into  unrelieved  blackness.  Then  his  suA- 
daxzled    vision    adjusted    Itself    to    tt* 
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gloom  and  he  saw  the  dank,  slime-cov- 
ered stones  that  formed  the  sides  of  the 
well,  and  below  the  black  gleam  of  water 
and  something  pink  and  white,  that 
struggled  and  went  under  and  showed 
again 

"Celia,  Celia!"  Joel  shouted.  "Doa't 
be  scared.    Uncle  Joel's  coming." 

He  had  been  a  coward  all  his  life.  In 
his  boyhood  he  had  shrunk  away  from 
risks  which  to  Persis  were  exhilarating 
and  delightful.  The  ill  health  of  twenty 
years  had  tended  to  confirm  and  increase 
that  native  weakness.  Yet  at  this 
supreme  moment  no  thought  of  his  own 
danger  crossed  his  mind.  The  saving  of 
Celia  was  all. 

He  kicked  off  his  slippers  and  gripping 
the  curb  for  support,  lowered  himself 
into  the  pit.  A  rush  of  cold  air  like  a 
breath  from  an  open  gfrave  enveloped 
him.  Finding  foothold  in  the  crevices 
of  the  green,  damp  stones,  digging  his 
fingers  into  slimy  crannies,  panting,  slip- 
ping, bruising  his  fiesh  without  feeling 
the  hurt,  this  frail  hypochondriac  went 
to  the  aid  of  the  child  who  somehow  had 
blundered  into  his  heart. 

The  water  in  the  well  reached  Joel's 
arm-pita  as  he  stood  on  its  bottom  and 
lifted  Cella  to  his  shoulder.  She  clung 
to  him  for  a  little  with  a  suffocating 
grip,  strangling,  sobbing,  panic-strickefl. 
And  as  he  strove  to  soothe  her,  for  the 
first  time  fear  laid  its  cold  hand  upon 


him.  He  looked  up  to  the  circle  of  blue 
sky  so  terrifyingly  distant  and  it  seemed 
Incredible  that  he  could  ever  have  made 
that  precfpitous  descent.  Unencumbered 
he  had  accomplished  the  miracle,  but  he 
knew  he  could  never  climb  back  to  the 
warm  peace  of  the  upper  air  with  Celia 
in  his  arms. 

The  child's  sobs  were  quieting.  She 
was  perched  upon  his  shoulder,  her  arm 
wound  tightly  about  his  neck.  Even  at 
the  moment  when  all  the  tragic  possi- 
bilities of  the  event  crowded  on  his 
mind,  he  felt  the  tremor  of  her  rigid 
little  body  and  thought  anxiously  that 
Celia  was  in  danger  of  taking  cold. 

With  an  effort  he  took  a  grip  upon 
realities.  Gently  he  loosened  the  pres- 
sure of  the  child's  encircling  arn^. 

"Celia,  honey,  don't  hold  Uiv«»e  Joel 
so  tight.  He's  got  to  get  breath  enough 
to  holler,  so  somebody  will  come  and 
take  us  out  of  this." 

He  had  shouted  till  he  was  hoarse  be- 
fore he  realized  his  folly.  There  were 
no  neighbors  near  enough  to  hear  his 
cries.  The  sensible  thing  was  to  hus- 
band his  strength  till  some  vehicle 
passed  and  then  call  lustily.  Again  he 
addressed  the  child. 

"Celia,  dearie,  keep  your  eara  open. 
When  we  hear  wheels  coming,  we'll 
•holler  for  all  we're  worth." 

They  listened  till  they  heard  upon  the 
road  the  rhythmic  foot-beats  of  horses, 
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and  the  ratttle  of  some  farmer's  wagon 
rumbling  homeward  from  the  village. 
TUen  together  they  screamed  for  help, 
nut  the  hoofs  went  on  beating  their  tat- 
too till  the  sound  grew  faint,  and  the 
r;-  ie  of  the  wagon  died  in  the  distance. 
Auun  and  again  the  sound  which  told 
of  human  nearness  woke  In  their  hearts 
only  to  die  in  the  ensuing  silence. 

"Uncle  Joel,"  Celia  wailed,  "I'm 
co-old."  Her  sobs  echoed*  uncannily  as 
If  the  well  were  filled  with  ghosts  of 
weeping  children.  Again  he  gazed  at 
the  disk  of  blue  sky  OT'^rhead.  He  seem- 
ed to  himself  to  be  Tlev  ng  it  from  some 
Indeterminate  half-way  house  between 
life  and  death  And  yet  of  the  two,  the 
Invisible  world  seemed  nearer  than  the 
tarth  roofed  over  by  that  placid  sky. 

As  time  passed  his  suffering  lecame 
ac  nte.  The  weight  of  the  child  on  his 
slioulder  was  an  increasing  torture.  The 
cramped  arm  raised  to  hold  her  secure 
was  racked  by  intolerable  pain.  The 
chill  of  the  water  was  paralyzing.  His 
heart  labored.  His  breath  came  with 
dirtiiulty.  Celia  seemed  to  be  relapsing 
Into  an  unnatural  drowsiness.  Her  body 
saijsed  lifelessly.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  stand  close  to  the  side  of  the  well,  that 
the  wet  stones  might  help  to  support 
her  weight. 

There  was  only  once  he  prayed,  unless 
his  struggles  be  counted  as  one  long 
prayer.  But  when  his  appeal  found 
words,  It  was  less  a  petition  than  a  sug- 
ge?tion.  "She's  so  little,  Lord,  for  it  to 
end  here,  and  she's  had  a  hard  time  so' 
far.  The  fun's  just  beginning."  it 
showed  no  lack  of  wisdom,  perhaps,  that 
hi>  prayer  ended  there. 

His  mind  must  have  wandered  a  little 
liiti.r.  It  seemed  as  if  his  mother  were 
beside  him,  encouraging  him  as  she  had 
done  long  before  in  his  boyhood  when 
hf  had  wrestled  with  a  difficult  task.  And 
then  he  was  out  in  the  woods  with  a 
crowd  of  his  boyhood  companions  and 
the  wild  geese  were  flying  south.  Honk! 
Honk!  Honk!  "Guess  that's  why  it's  so 
cold,"  Joel  said,  addressing  the  shadowy 
assembly.      "Winter's   coming." 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  brought 
him  back  to  reality.  What  he  had  heard 
was  the  horn  of  Persis'  car.  She  had  re- 
turned. And  the  love  of  life  woke  in 
him  and  gave  him  strength  to  scream 
lustily  again  and  again. 

As  the  children  scrambled  out  upon 
the  grass,  all  talking  at  once,  Persis  lift- 
ed an  authoritative  hand.  "Hush!  I 
thought  I  heard  some  one  call." 

"I  don't  hear  nothing.  Miss  Dale,"  said 
Mary  tranquilly.  Persis  again  enjoined 
silence  As  her  gaze  swept  uneasily  over 
the  peaceful,  familiar  scene,  her  eyes 
were  arrested  by  one  of  the  rotting 
boards  which  had  formed  the  cover  of 
the  unused  well.  Joel,  wrenching  It 
from  its  place,  had  flung  it  out  into  the 
clover.  It  had  not  been  there  that  morn- 
ing, Persis  knew. 

She  ran  toward  it  with  a  conviction 
of  calamity  which  only  took  concrete 
form  when  she  heard  her  brother's  call 
issuing  from  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

"The  well,"  she  cried  with  self-accus- 
ing anguish.  "The  old  well."  But  when 
she  stood  by  its  edge  and  sent  her  voice 
ringing  down  into  its  depth,  It  was 
steady  and  strong. 

"I'm  going  for  help.  Joel.  'Twon't  be 
much  of  any  time  now.  Just  a  little 
longer." 

Mary  a«id  the  children  had  never  seen 
the    Persis    who   came    running   toward 
They  shrank  back  from  her  stern 


Some  twenty  minutes  later  Joel  roused 
and  spoke.  His  respiration  waa  hurried 
and  articulation  difficult. 

"Persis— Celia?" 

She  understood  the  syncopated  sen- 
tence. 

"Celiacs  doing  fine,  the  doctor  thinks. 
She's  got  a  little  temperature,  but  a 
child's  likely  to  have  fever  for  any  lltUe 
thing." 

He  waited  for  some  time  before  put- 
ting the  next  question,  rallying  his 
strength  for  the  ordeal  of  speech. 

"Don't  s'pose — 'twould  do  for  me— to 
see  her?" 

Persis  looked  at  him  with  a  curious 
tightening  of  the  lips,  in  her  eyes  an  un- 
accustomed blending  of  tenderness  and 
pride. 

"You  shall  see  her.  If  you  want  to, 
Joel.  'Taln't  going  to  hurt  her— to 
speak  of." 

From  the  room  across  the  hall  she 
brought  Celia,  a  chrysalid  child,  sleeping 
heavily,  closely  wrapped  In  an  old  plaid 


shawl,  and  laid  her  on  Joel's  bed.  Cella's   spare  room  and  I'll  call  you  If  I  need 
»v.nf^h  nt  Y^ar■^z  hnir  fpll  iintidilv  across    vou." 


thatch  of  black  hair  fell  untidily  across 
the  pillow.  The  fever  gave  her  olive  skin 
an  unwonted  color.  Joel  made  an  ineffec- 
tual effort  to  lift  his  arm.  Then  as  he 
desisted,  sighing,  his  sister  gently  lifted 
his  hand  till  it  touched  the  hot  fingers 
of  the  sleeping  child. 

"They-re —  such  little —  things —  Per- 
sis." His  labored  breath  made  speech 
fragmentary.  "It's  funny,  how — they 
fill  up — all  the  room — In  a  man's  heart." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Joel.  But  I  guess  may- 
be you'd  better  not  talk." 

"Makes  me  think  of — what  the  Good 
Book  says,  Persis.    'A  little  child—'  " 

He  did  not  finish  the  quotation.  After 
Persis  was  sure  that  he  was  asleep,  she 
carried  Celia  back  to  her  bed  and  re- 
newed her  watch.  The  doctor  came  In 
about  ten  o'clock  and  stood  for  a  little 
with  his  fingers  on  his  patient's  pulse. 

"You'd  better  not  lose  your  sleep.  Doc- 
tor," Persis  suggested,  glancing  at  the 
weary  young  face.     "You   go   into  the 


you. 

"I'm  not  tired,"  the  doctor  answered. 
"I'd  as  soon  sit  here  for  a  while."  But 
he  did  not  meet  her  eye. 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  the  strug. 
gling  breath  lengthened  Into  a  sigh, 
deep-drawn  and  profound,  Irresistibly 
suggestive  of  untold  relief.  The  doctor 
was  at  the  bedside  instantly,  but  after 
a  moment  he  laid  the  limp  hand  gently 
down  and  turned  away. 

Persis  sank  upon  her  knees,  putting  her 
hands  over  her  face  down  which  the 
tears  were  streaming,  those  strange,  il. 
logical  tears  which  are  life's  tribute  to 
death,  however  it  may  come.  Yet  evea 
while  she  wept,  phrases  of  thanksgiving 
sang  melodiously  through  her  brain  and 
echoed  in  her  heart.  For  to  this  brother 
of  hers  It  had  been  glren  to  redeem  a 
life  of  weakness  and  fallmre  by  a  single 
heroic  sacrifice  to  die  a  man. 

{Continued  next  issue.) 
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The    farmers 
need  your  help, 
lost  everything. 
German  armv  retreated,  they 
devastated  the  entire  coun- 
tryside.   No  living  thing  re- 
mained— no  trees,  no  crops, 
no  animals,  no  birds.    Wells 
were  poisoned,  buildings  ruined,  fami- 
lies scattered,  men  murdered,  women 
worse  than  killed,  children  crippled. 

To  these  innocent  victims  of  a  nation's  lust, 
them.  They  shrank  back  from  her  stern  the  new  Overseas  Acre  Fund  will  supply  food, 
presence,  half  afraid.  clothing,  farming  implements,  fertilizer,  seeds, 

"Mary,    take    the    children    into    the    ,.  ^/     -,      •i,.''         ^    .      •    ^  r>  ./-^       .|< 

^'  '  live  Stock,  Duilding  materials.    Every  gift  will 

be  marked — **Given  with  gratitude  and  good- 
will from  the  Farmers  of  America  to  the 
Farmers  of  France. 


The  picture  tells  the  story  as  no-words  can  do— the  sturdy  American  farmer  encourag- 
ing his  war-racked  brother  of  France  to  renewed  effort  for  home,  family  and  life  itself 


house  and  keep  them  there.  Call  up  the 
doctor  and  tell  him  to  get  here  as  quick 
as  he  can.  And  have  that  coil  of  new 
rcpe  that's  in  the  shed  ready  for  me  by 
the  time  I'm  back." 

She  had  leaped  into  the  machine  while 
she  was  giving  her  orders.     It  described 
a  dizzy  circle  in  the  grass,  shot  down  the 
driveway,  and  sped  screaming  along  the 
dusty  road.     Before  the  trembling  Mary 
hai    had   more   than   time   to   discharge 
her  commissions  the  car  was  back  with 
half    a    dozen    strong    men,    harvesters 
from  the  farm  Jtist  below,  crowded  into 
the   seats.        And    when    Doctor    Ballard 
turned  his  sweating    lorse  up  the  drive 
half  an  hour  later,  .Joel  and  Celia  were 
between    hot    blankets,    and    stimuli-its 
had  already  stirred  their  sluggish  blood. 
It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  doctor 
left.     I've  got  to  see  the  Packard  boy,  or 
i  wouldn't  go.     I'll  come  back  and  stay 
the  night  through." 

Persis  nodded.  "I'd  feel  easier  to  have 
yo  J  in  the  house.  There  won't  be  no 
need  for  you  to  lose  your  sleep.  The 
(ftpare  room's  all  made  up." 


Therefore,  fill  up  the  free-will  blank 
below,  and  send  it  at  once  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  paper,  one  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  operating  the  Overseas 
Acre  Fund.  Each  state,  each  county, 
each  community  will  have  its  own 
organization  for  making  sure  that  gifts 
are  handled  without  bother  or  red  tape, 
but  your  pledge  now  will  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  sufferers  abroad. 

Our  hoy  on  land  and  »»a  an  offmring 
their  livet  in  the  great  eauae  of  liberty. 
Can  WE  do  less  than  thare  our  abundant 
crop*  to  help  renew  ihe  magnificent, 
undying  spirit  of  an  immortal  race  ? 
Can  YOU  do  leu  than  give  the  prxtduct 
of  ONE  acre  of  your  land  T 
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This  Fund  was  started  by  farmers 
for  farmers.  It  offers  the  one  way  to 
give  of  your  bountiful  crops,  to  feed 
the  homeless,  starving  farmers  of  our 
brave  ally.  It  distributes  what  you 
give  without  waste,  without  charge, 
without  expense — for  every  cent 
spent  to  run  the  Fund  will  be  met  by 
outside  contributions.  What  you  give 
goes  to  sufferers ;  the  Fund  raises  the 
money  to  get  it  there ! 

Without  your  help  our  French 
neighbors  starve;  with  your  help  they 
can  begin  again  to  feed  themselves, 
to  rebuild  their  hooiet,  to  reunite 
their  families. 


Return  Thfs  Pledtf*  Form  At  One*  to  Th«  Practleal  Fann«r 


OVERSEAS  ACRE  CONTRIBUTION 

As  an  American  farmer,  who  gratefully  recognizes  the  magnificent  sacri- 
fices of  the  farmers  of  France,  and  desiring  to  share  our  abundant  crops  for 
the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  reconstruction, 
I  hereby  subscribe  my  name  to  the  Overseas  Acre  Fund  and  will  make  an 

order  on  the  purchaser  of  my  crop  Of ., 

requesting  that  he  draw  a  separate  check  to  the  order  of  the  Overseas  Acre 
Fund  for  the  value  of  an  acre  of  the  average  yield,  as  I  calculate  it  in  bushels. 
This,  in  turn,  I  will  forward  to  National  Headquarters  of  the  Fund, 
'*19  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Name 


HiHiM«, ,MM«»»* 


P.O.. 
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Live  Stock  ^7/K/ Dairy  Section 


Giving  the  Fall  Calves  a  Good  Start 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


Most  of  us  have  to  live  some  time  he- 
fore  we  can  appreciate  the  worth  of  "a 
good  start"  When  we  were  boys  we 
were  not  as  careful  about  the  way  in 
which  we  began  an  important  piece  of 
work  as  we  learned  to  be  later  in  life. 
We  have  all  heard  that  "a  thing  well  be- 
gun is  half  done,"  but  I  fear  that  few 
of  us  learn  even  in  later  life  to  rightly 
value  the  initial  steps  in  any  undertak- 


Nature's  food  for  the  young  calf  is  whole 
milk  and  there  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is 
not  necessary,  though,  that  it  should  be 
very  rich  in  fat.  The  Holstein  calf  will 
grow  as  fast  and  keep  just  as  healthy 
upon  very  thin  milk  as  upon  that  which 
is  much  richer,  but  nature  demands  some 
fat  for  the  calf  and  there  is  none  so  good 
as  that  secreted  in  the  milk.  I  know  a 
great  many  people  don't  feed  their  calves 


ing.    It  is  probable  that  the  interest  in   whole  milk  for  more  than  half  as  long 


dairying  was  never  so  great  as  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  few  people  now 
who  milk  cows  who  are  not  anxious  to 
improve  their  herds.  They  realize  that 
DO  matter  how  well  their  cows  are  pay- 
ing them  there  is  opportunity  for  im- 
provement. The  hope  of  every  good 
dairyman  is  in  the  calves  for  which  he 
is  breeding  to  the  best  sires  obtainable 
and  for  which  more  than  ouq  who  reads 
this  is  looking  anxiously  at  the  present 
time.  We  may  choose  good  cows  for  the 
mothers  of  our  future  herd,  wo  may 
breed  them  to  great  sires,  but  if  the 
young  calves  are  not  properly  fed  and 
cared  for  our  success  will  be  limited,  to 
Bay  the  least.  Every  cow  is  a  product 
of  inheritance  and  environment.  The  l)€t- 
ter  she  is  bred  the  more  may  we  reason- 
ably spend  of  time  and  labor  to  make 
her  surroundings  what  they  ought  to  be 
from  the  day  she  is  born  until  the  end 
of  her  life.  The  calf  from  a  "scrub  bull" 
might  claim  extra  care  upon  the  ground 
that  therein  lay  the  only  chance  of  prov- 
ing its  right  to  live  In  this  progressive 
»ge,  but  surely  the  up-to-date  breeder 
"^ill  have  much  stronger  reasons  for  giv- 
ing to  his  calves  the  best  of  care  and  the 
ration  that  will  best  develop  them  into 
profttable  animals  later  on. 

A  large  number  of  the  cows  in  dairy 
Wotions  are  smaller  than  they  should  be. 
"The  feeder  of  young  animals  for  beef 
readily  realizes  the  value  of  rapid 
iErowth,  but  the  man  who  is  growing 
calves  for  future  nsc  in  the  dairy  Is  far 
too  apt  to  think  that,  "Any  cow  will 
five  milk/'  and  underestimate  the  great- 
er value  of  a  large  and  robust  specimen 
of  the  particular  breed  he  has  chosen. 
0'  course,  we  do  not  expect  the  dairy 
calf  to  grow  Into  the  type  of  a  beef  anl- 
Dial,  we  do  not  expect  the  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  calf  to  ever  resemble  either  In 
'ize  or  form  the  animals  of  larger  breeds 
^^igned  for  beef  purposes,  but  we 
should  strive  for  large  and  healthy  anl- 
oials  of  the  breed  we  happen  to  be  keep- 
*Dg.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  many 
dairymen  are  annually  losing  a  great 
d^al  of  money  because  of  their  cows  be- 
^^^  under  size.  Not  that  these  small 
<'ows  may  not  be  paying  a  profit  but  the 
P*"©!!!  is  smaller  than  it  would  have  been 
*^  they  had  been  so  fed  and  cared  for 
''hen  they  were  calves  as  to  have  grown 
them  into  line,  large  specimens  of  their 
tifeed.  I  have  grown  some  of  these  small 
^^'*'^  myself  and  so  come  In  for  a  share 
^'^  the  advice  I  am  giving  In  this  number 
®^  The  Practical  Farmer. 

^^y  practice  Is  to  let  the  calf  stay  with 
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the 


cow  and  do  its  own  milking  until 


t  Is  three  days  old,  then  I  take  It  away 
'i^om  her  and  feed  It  2  pounds  of  whole 
Kiilk  each  day  untU  it  Is  six  weeks  old. 


a  time  as  I  do,  as  they  want  to  sell  the 
cream,  but  I  know  that  feeding  whole 
milk  for  six  weeks  pays  me  well.  I  don't 
hesitate  putting  some  extra  expense  into 
the  ration  of  a  well  bred  calf.  In  chang- 
ing from  whole  to  skim  milk  I  do  so 
gradually.  I  decrease  the  former  and  in. 
crease  the  latter  a  little  at  each  feeding 
till  the  calf  is  receiving  no  whole  milk 
at  all.  There  is  often  a  tendency  to  feed 
too    muQh    milk    after    it    has    passed 


Sheep  Our  Food  and 

In  a  statement  sent  out  by  the  Federal 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
Administration,  Secretary  Houston  and 
Mr.  Hoover  say:  "It  is  essential  for  the 
future  welfare  of  our  nation  that  the 
supply  of  all  meat  animals  be  increased. 
This,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  di- 
rectly increasing  the  food  supply  of  the 
country,  but  more  live  stock  on  the  farm 
means  more  fertility  in  the  farm;  more 
fertility  means  larger  grain  crops  pro- 
duced at  a  less  cost  per  bushel;  more 
cheaply  produced  grain  should  mean 
cheaper  bread  to  the  consumer,  as  well 
as  more  net  profit  to  the  farmer.  EJs- 
pecially  should  the  energies  of  the  farm- 
er be  directed  to  increasing  the  sheep 
stock  of  the  country.  Clothing  comes 
next  to  food  as  a  necessity.  Not  only 
does  the  sheep  meet  the  demand  from  a 
food  and  fertility  standpoint,  but  for  its 
wool  for  clothing  there  is  no  substitute. 
Every  interest  that  can  make  itself  felt 
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PennRylranla  Stat«  College  recently  pnrcbaaed  tblH  yearlinf  ram  from  tb«  ftunous 
McEwen  flock  In  Canada.  Mr.  Peter  McKenxle,  the  college Bbepberd,  Id  holding  talm. 


through  the  separator.  We  are  apt  to 
reason  that  It  Is  cheap  and  so  give  the 
calves  more  than  they  can  well  take  care 
of.  Ten  to  twelve  pounds  is  usually  suf- 
fleient  for  a  calf  six  or  seven  weeks  old, 
and  double  that  amount  will  do  nicely 
for  a  3-months-old.  calf.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  however,  in  the  amount  of 
milk  that  can  be  safely  fed,  depending 
upon  the  individuality  of  the  calf. 

I  give  all  grain  feed  in  a  dry  form. 
The  less  solid  feed  fed  in  the  milk  the 
less  trouble  will  there  be  with  digestive 
disorders.  I  get  the  calves  to  eating 
nicely  cured  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  Just 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  give  them  all  they 
will  eat  of  it,  none  to  waste,  however, 
but  all  they  will  eat  I  have  used  pre- 
pared calf  feeds  and  they  are  very  good, 
but  they  cost  more  than  home  grown 
feeds.  There  are  several  kinds  of  grain 
that  can  be  fed  to  a  calf  with  good  re- 
sults. Wheat  middlings  are  all  right, 
com  meal  Is  good,  ground  wheat  will 
give  excellent  satisfaction,  and  ground 
oats  are  also  good.  The  calf  may  also 
(CeMloded  em  page  910) 


should  advocate  and  encourage  the  es- 
tablishing of  flocka  of  sheep  In  propor- 
tion to  size  of  farms  in  every  section  of 
our  country." 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  OOOD  RAM. 

A  scrub  ram  is  expensive  at  any  tim^, 
but  doubly  so  at  the  present  high  price 
of  wool  and  lambs.  A  good  ram  has 
many  times  proved  to  be  more  than 
"half  the  fiock,"  Many  successful  and 
progressive  sheep  breeders  trace  their 
start  on  the  road  to  success  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  good  ram.  Sometimes  the 
price  of  the  ram  has  looked  high,  but 
time  proved  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  by 
far  the  best  paying  investment  ever 
made. 

At  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
a  good  mutton  ram,  such  as  any  farmer 
could  purchase  at  |30  to  |40  this  season, 
bred  to  Western  (Colorado)  ewes,  sired 
lambs  that  averaged  two  and  a  half 
pounds  more  at  three  months  of  age, 
when  they  were  marketed,  than  lambs, 
out  of  the  same  class  of  ewes,  which 
were  sired  by  an  Inferior  or  scrub  ram. 


Clothing  Producers 

Furthermore,  lambs  sired  by  the 
superior  ram  sold  for  60  per  cent,  more 
per  100  pounds  than  by  the  inferior  ram. 

KHEEP   AT  COU.VTY   FAIRS. 

Sheep  are  usually  neglected  at  most 
local  fairs  They  make  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  live  stock  exhibits 
where  exhibitors  and  fair  managers  co- 
operate. A  few  of  the  points  which  will 
help  make  a  good  exhibit  are  mentioned 
by  Howard  Hackedorn,  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture. 

1.  Keep  fleeces  as  clean  as  possible.  All 
dung  tags  should  be  washed  out  or 
trimmed  off. 

2.  All  foreign  material,  such  as  straw 
and  burrs,  should  be  picked  out  of  tho 
fleece. 

3.  The  fleeces  of  the  medium  wool 
breeds  of  sheep  should  be  thoroughly 
carde<l  out  and  the  stringy  ends  of  wool 
trimmed  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  and 
attractive  fleece. 

4.  The  feet  should  be  kept  trimmed  so 
the  animal  can  stand  naturally.  Long 
"sled  runner"  toes  are  unnatural  and 
frequently  develop  foot  trouble. 

5.  Sheep  that  are  to  be  exhibittd  should 
be  taught  to  stand  by  frequent  and 
patient  handling  at  home  for  a  few 
weeks  so  that  when  the  Judge  undertakes 
to  examine  them  they  will  not  be  con- 
tinually twisting  and  pulling  away. 

6.  Sheep  should  be  kept  as  fat  as  is 
practical.  Sheep  will  not  fatten  much 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  hence 
those  that  are  to  be  exhibited  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  thin  In  flesh. 

FKDKRAI.   RKVE.M'E   TAX   ON    DOOM. 

In  order  to  increase  the  sheep  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  it  is  a  funda- 
mental necessity  that  there  should  be  a 
control  and  elimination  of  the  depredar 
tions  of  dogs  upon  th^  flocks.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  obtain  general  action 
by  the  state  legislatures.  Some  time 
ago  Mr.  A.  C.  Bigelow,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Associar 
tion,  took  o<>casion  to  urge  upon  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  that  there  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  pending  federal  revenue  Mil  a 
federal  tax  of  $1  per  head  on  all  dogs 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  proposi- 
tion was  very  widely  supported  from 
^nany  sources..  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bigelow  is  again  urging  this  propo- 
sition for  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  an  amendment  offered,  in- 
corporating this  provision  In  the  bill 
which  Is  now  under  consideration.  He 
urges  those  interested  to  write  to  the 
Senators  from  their  state,  and- to  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  influence  in  Washington, 
urging  that  there  be  incorporate<l  such 
a  provision  in  the  revenue  bill  now  un- 
der consideration. 

LATE    PA.SJTI'RE    FOB    STTraCP. 

After  the  grain  crops  hare  been  har- 
vested the  sheep  flock  may  be  allowed  to 
gra2e  the  land.  The  sheep  will  clean  up 
the  fence  rows,  weeds  and  waste  forage 
that  was  not  collected  In  harvesting.  Th^ 
longer  the  sheep  are  kept  on  pasture  or 
grazed   on   harvested  fl^ds,  the  better. 
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They  axe  thereby  utilizing  feeds  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Grazing 
keeps  th«*  sheep  in  better  physical  con- 
dition, also.  In  most  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania* sheep  may  be  grazed  without  extra 
feed  until  December  Ist,  if  given  shelter 
at  night.  Extension  Circular  No.  49,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  school  of 
agriculture  and  experiment  station,  con- 
tains many  valuable  suggestions  along 
this  and  other  lines  for  the  guidance  of 
those  interested  in  sheep  raising. 

GOOD  SHEEP  FOR  SOMEBODY. 

In  connection  with  their  "More  Sheep, 
More  Wool"  movement  the  Philadelphia 
Wool  and  Textile  Association  on  August 
27th  brought  into  Pennsylvania  300  head 
of  grade  ewes,  part  of  a  lar^e  flock, 
which  have  been  on  pasture  in  New  York 
State  to  recover  from  their  long  trip 
from  the  Western  ranges.  The  sheep 
are  on  Mr.  Wayne's  farm  at  Paoli,  Pa., 
and  can  be  inspected  by  any  one  who 
wants  to  buy  sheep  at  cost  price. 


Feeding  the  Dairy  Herd 

The  dairy  department  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ad- 
vises that  cotton  seed  meal  is  at  present 
considerably  the  cheapest  dairy  feed  on 
the  market.  It  has  long  been  the  cheap- 
est source  of  protein,  but  now  with  corn 
and  its  by-broducts  selling  around  $80  a 
ton  and  cotton  seed  meal  around  $50, 
cotton  seed  meal  is  also  the  cheapest  car- 
bohydrate, or  energy  feed.  This  holds 
true  with  cotton  seed  meal  at  $50  a  ton 
just  80  long  as  corn  or  heminy  is  selling 
for  more  than  $45  a  ton. 

Cotton  seed  meal,  however,  has  a  bad 
reputation  as  a  dairy  feed  when  fed  to 
excess.  This  arises  quite  largely  from 
the  fact  that  cotton  seed  meal  and  cot- 
ton seed  hulls  are  lacking  in  mineral  con- 
stituents. In  the  South  where  animals 
are  fed  exclusively  on  cotton  seed  hulls 
and  meal,  a  condition  of  malnutrition 
arises  on  account  of  a  lack  of  the  essen- 
tial mineral  elements.  Alfalfa  hay  and 
corn  silage  have  a  comparatively  high 
mineral  composition  and  a  large  amount 
of  cotton  seed  can  be  fed  with  them. 

With  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  as  much  as 
5  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  has  been 
fed  each  day  to  good  producers  without 
any  evil  effects.  A  firm,  hard  butter  re- 
suits  where  much  cotton  seed  meal  is 
fed.  Feed  more  cotton  seed  meal  and 
cheapen  your  ration. 


it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  amount  of 
grain  which  is  fed  to  hogs  on  pasture 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season 
they  will  not  be  fat,  but  will  be  grown, 
and  in  excellent  condition  to  hog  down 
the  corn. 

This  system  of  hog  management  not 
only  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  re- 
quired to  finish  the  hog  for  market,  but 
saves  labor,  removes  less  fertility  from 
the  farm,  keeps  the  swine  herd  more 
healthy,  and  offers  other  advantages  for 
cheapening  the  cost  of  production. 

The  number  of  acres  of  corn  neces- 
sary to  finish  a  given  number  of  hogs 
will  vary  with  the  kind  of  hogs  and 
yield  of  the  crop.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  20  pigs  weighing  125  pounds  will 
harvest  a  yield  of  40  to  70  bushels  per 
acre  in  from  15  to  26  days  respectively ; 
40  pigs  in  8  to  14  days;  60  pigs  in  5  to  9 
days,  and  80  pigs  in  4  to  7  days. 

Most  feeders  prefer  well-grown,  thin 
shoats  which  weigh  from  125  to  150 
pounds — shoats  that  have  been  grown 
through  the  summer  on  forage  and  have 
not  been  previously  fed  a  heavy  grain 
ration.  Such  hogs  will  eat  a  large 
amount  of  feed  and  will  gain  rapidly. 
Heavier  hogs,  such  as  brood  sows  and 
fattening  hogs  almost  finished,  are  apt 
to  break  down  too  much  corn  and  not 
clean  it  up  so  well  as  the^  go,  thereby 
increasing  the  waste. 

Some  nitrogenous  supplement  must  be 
supplied  to  make  the  hogs  gain  rapidly 
and  economically.  At  least  part  of  this 
supplement  may  be  supplied  in  the  form 
o!  roughage,  such  as  alfalfa,  clover  pas- 
ture,  or  soy  beans.  If  prorision  has  not 
been  made  for  clover,  alfalfa  or  rape  pas- 
ture in  a  field  adjoining  com,  or  if  soy 
beans  have  not  been  planted  in  the  corn 
or  in  an  adjacent  field,  then  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  with  feeds  at  the  present 
prices,  to  supply  some  nitrogenous  sup- 
plement, such  as  tankage,  linseed  oil 
meal  or  middlings.  The  particular  sup- 
plement used  would  depend  upon  the 
relative  prices  of  this  class  of  feeding 
stuffs.  Ordinarily  tankage  is  a  cheap 
supplement. 


Hogging  Down  Corn 

Practical  feeders  and  experiment  sta- 
tions have  shown  that  hogs  when  proper- 
ly managed  will  gain  as  rapidly  and  as 
economically  when  allowed  to  harvest 
the  corn  crop  as  when  the  crop  is  har- 
vested and  fed  in  the  usual  manner.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  more  pork  may  be 
produced  from  an  acre  when  the  hogs  do 
their  own  harvesting.  This  statement 
is  proved  by  tests  conducted  by  various 
experiment  stations.  Henry  and  Morri- 
son in  "Feeds  and  Feeding."  show  that 
68  pigs  which  were  allowed  to  harvest 
their  own  corn,  gained  1.4  pounds  daily 
during  53  days,  and  required  488  pounds 
of  concentrates  for  100  pounds  gain.  An- 
other lot  of  31  pigs  which  were  fed  ear 
corn  in  a  yard,  gained  1.1  pounds  during 
57  days  and  required  546  pounds  of  con- 
centrates for  100  pounds  gain. 

L.  A.  Weaver,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture,  points  out 
that  summer  pasture  combined  with  hog- 
ging down  corn  in  the  fall  is  a  profitable 
method  of  fattening  hogs,  since  less  high 
priced  Krain  is  necessary  when  pork  is 
produced  in  this  manner.  The  MisRouri 
Station  has  shown  that  20  to  40  per  cent. 
less  grain  is  roq»iired  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  pork  when  good  pasture  crops 
are  supplied  throughout  the  grazing  sea- 
■OD.     To  effect  such  a  saving,  however. 


Giving  the  Fall  Calves  a 
Good  Start 

(Continued  from  page  204) 

be  fed  whole  grains,  oats  or  corn,  and 
will  make  good  grrowth  on  these,  i  would 
never  feed  cotton  seed  meal  to  a  calf, 
but  aside  from  that  I  would  feed  calves 
almost  any  sound  grain  that  they  like. 
A  little  ground  flaxseed  with  the  other 
feed  is  good.  Blood  meal  in  very  small 
quantities  is  sometimes  of  use  and  pre- 
pared calf  feeds  will  give  good  results. 

It  is,  of  course,  very   important  that 
the  feeding  receptacles  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  at  all  times.     Regularity  in  feed- 
ing is  a  necessity.     The  calves  will  do 
better  fed  at  regular  periods  than  if  fed 
irregularly.       A  little  salt  kept  within 
reach  of  the  calf  will  be  of  essential  aid. 
The  calf's  quarters  should  be  kept  clean 
and  dry  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
bedding  provided,  bright  straw  being  ex- 
cellent for  this  purpose.     As  exercise  is 
an    important    feature    in    the    proper 
growth  of-  the  calf  the  youngster  should 
have  a  lot  or  paddock  in  which  to  move 
about  as  much  as  it  pleases.    The  drink- 
ing water  for  the  calf  should  be  of  the 
purest  and  cleanest  obtainable,  and   in 
the  winter  when  the  water  becomes  very 
cold  it  should  be  warmed  enough  to  take 
the  chill  off.    The  person  who  feeds  and 
(ares  for  the  calf  must  be  over  on  the 
watch.     He  must  study  his  business.  He 
must  use  his  head  all  the  time  in  his 
work.    He  must  watch  the  animals  he  is 
feeding  and  learn  to  know  what  he  sees 
while  watching. 
One  of  the  most  common  troubles  in 


calf   raising   is  the   disease   known   as 
scours.     This  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than   indigestion.     Every  attack  of  the 
malady  pulls  the  calf  down  and  hinders 
its  growth  and  development.     The  type 
of  scours  most  prevalent   among   dairy 
calves    is   the   one   known    as    common 
scours.    Another  and  more  serious  type 
is  white  scours,  which  is  an  infectious 
disease  and  often  fatal.     White  scours 
is  caused  by  germ  infection  of  the  little 
calf  through  the  naval  cord,  due,  usually, 
to  being  dropped  in  an  insanitary  stall 
with    unclean    surroundings    or    where 
there  has  previously  been  an  infection  of 
the  same  nature  so  the  germs  are  pres- 
ent.     There    are    a    number    of    causes 
which  are  very  apt  to  produce  common 
scours.       Improper   feeding,   insanitary 
stalls,    unclean    bedding,    sour    feeding 
pails,  boxes  or  utensils  used  in  handling 
the  milk  or  other  feed,  lack  of  sunlight 
and  pure  air,   feeding  milk  that  is  be- 
ginning to  turn  or  is  sour,  and  variation 
in  the  temperature  of  the  milk,  are  all 
causes  that  are  very  apt  to  produce  com- 
mon  scours.    At  first  the  milk  should  be 
fed  at  a  temperature  of  from  95  to  100 
degrees  F.,  this  being  about  the  same 
temperature  it  is  when  it  comes  from 
the  cow.    After  the  calf  is  on  skim  milk 
the  temperature  need  not  be  quite  so 
high,  but  it  should  be  the  same  for  each 
feeding.     I  find  it  best  to  run  the  milk 
from  the  separator  Into  a  large  milk  can 
then  pour  out  in  separate  pails  for  the 
calves.    In  this  way  feeding  foam  caused 
by  separation  is  largely  avoided. 

If  a  case  of  scours  develops  I  imme- 
diately cut  down  half  of  the  ration  for  a 
time.  I  have  tried  several  remedies 
recommended  for  scours,  but  the  beet 
treatment  I  have  ever  employed  is  to  re- 
duce the  ration  one-half  and  give  the 
calf  one  ounce  of  olive  oil  and  a  fresh 
egg  beaten  in  the  milk  once  a  day.  I 
also  give  the  calf  a  little  charcoal  in  its 
feed  twice  daily.  By  treating  the  calf 
in  this  way  it  is  but  a  short  time  until 
it  is  in  good  condition  again.  I  am  en- 
abled to  say,  from  considerable  experi- 
ence in  raising  calves,  that  the  sort  of 
feeding  and  management  here  mentioned 
will  insure  normal  development,  which 
means  larger  and  better  animals  later 
on.  If  we  want  to  get  the  most  out  of 
our  progressive  methods  in  breeding  we 
must  take  good  care  of  the  calves  after 
we  get  them.  We  can  never  look  for  the 
best  results  from  the  progeny  of  the 
most  prepotent  sire  unless  we  give  his 
daughters  a  chance  to  develop  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 
IJHnoia. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horn 
may  have  a  bunch-  or  bruise  on  hii 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,    knee  or  throw. 


ABSORBINE 

«^  TRADE  MARK  fif  G. U.S.PAT.  OPf 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.     No  blister,  no  hiir 
gone.    Concentrated— -only  a  ftw 
drops  required  at  an  application.    |2  pet 

bottle  dclirered.  DcKribe  roar  ca*e  for  tpecial  iniinictiaM 
•Bd  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  J^. 
•eptlc  Unifflcnt  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Sweiiiii,^ 
BnUrted  GItndi.  Went.  Bruiiei.  Varicoie  Veini;  iiiu, 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  tl  and  tZ  a  bottle  ai  dratttn 
or  dellTcred.     Made  In  tbe  U.  S.  A.  bjr 

W.  F.  VOUmi.  P.O.F.,  -25  Temple  St.,  Sprln^ield,  Min, 


It  is  often  only  a  little  thing  which 
turns  the  decision  of  a  live  stock  Judge 
when  a  class  is  closely  contested.  Scrap- 
ing and  polishing  the  horns  gives  an 
added  touch  which  might  bring  you  the 
blue  ribbon. 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER, 

is  a  corker 
for  siayma 
on  ihe  job. 


U^ierproofA  baoluioly. 
Saiisiaciion  Guamnieecl. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

A.J.  TOWER  CO.       BOSTON. 


SELF^^ILING    WINDMIU 

Vmtr  INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  mni  RAIN  •  ««eging.lN.Olli 

APtASH  OIUN6       '^)MMM^^     ' 

SYSTEM         ,4^SMK^^    CoASUntfynniij 

^  .CWyBeannglMi 
'OiCnahnhPh^ 

OIL  SUPPLY    ^^iXSSS^    a^iL-.T 

ONLYONCCAYEAII 

DOUBLE   GEARS  *  ^kH  Carrylii9  Half  (lie  Uti 

Every  feaitwe  deeireMe  In  e  windmill  ie  ty 

AUTO-OILCD  ACRMOTOR 

GMoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tank* 

KWater  Supply  Goo<f s  —  Stsel  Frame  Sawt 

WMTi  ACRMOTOR  CO.  ZSOO   IZtm  SnCmoM 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

Buy*  Mm  Maw  Btittar-  _ 
,  My  Jr.  N*.  a.  UcfatraaniBr 

laasy  eiesiiiac  eloss  skin 
ndng.aorsblg^  Otiaramss< 


larabHTOui 

N"lieMiiUe 
iMsaUN*.* 


,  Mr  ftMB  Om  — iif>»>Mi  11  ead  aava  m—Mt. 

_  ALBAUON.DOVm  CO.  <» 

tttt  Msrskall  Blvtf.  ONICAOO 


A  MILKER 

THAT  MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Ou»r»Bte*4  aud 
lold  at  a  raaaoaabi*  pricr. 

LT.Iuofcwslltr  Wimh  Cs. 

Laueaater,  Pa. 


L  ACTA  NT 


.VlUMMAflK. 


CATTLE. 


BtfL 


Graie  lOLSTQN  CALVES   Ku».eri»^v  »«*{ 


ftiHv  markrd. 


to  lao  each.  Ship  sDTwbere.     Purebred  Moi-ifii'"  •* 
acee,  a  specialty,    r.  H.  W*«4i,  €»rtimi*4.  »•  ■■ 


SWINE. 

MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 


Larffe,  healthy,  proilflo. 
nnder  practicaf  farmlog 
tion  atoek  always  for  sale 


Bred  and  developjj 
conditions.  KouoOP 
.     Address 


AVER  A.  PIcKINNEY 
300  Cheataut  Straat,  PUIadelphU 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  22M0U.vi  elKbt 
407  lbs.  at  7  months,  was  bred  and  developf<l 
by  us.  If  you  want  the  big  kliid  write  tu- 

CH.  CARTER 

Whlt«u«m  Farm,  IVaat  Chaatar,  P** 


"Hampshires** 

P\K»  any  ace.  bred  irilts 
for  fall  farrow.  Pree 
rlrciiler.  Also  reKlster- 
p(1  Ou<>rnney  hulls  from 
fM  up. 

§s€trmmt  IrfkWM  Wmrmt 
Blrd-ln-Hand.    Pa. 

Box  P.  l4inc.  Co. 

A  husky.  Mir-boned, 
Kood.   reRlstered 
ypsr  old   in   October 
W.  r.  MrMPABBAM 


Berkshire  Boar 

Price.  »  een,«  ;,[?,"£  r*. 


P.  ClilBaa-BI«  Ty|M>.   ProllHc.    Qiilfk  J", '"Ivf. 
i'an't  l)eat  'em— pliin.  kIIIs  and  tioani.    I.s^t  ■"'"., u|« I 

SfiOl  Iba.      CHA8.   P.  COLKMAN  A  ViK.  TKKNTON 


DOGS. 


Pedigreed  Airedale 

pups  for  sale  at  reasonable  prlo^-   ^ 
Bmeraoa  Point  Faras,         McDaal'lt  ** 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


I  CATTLE. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
•jociatlon  is  said  to  have  the  most  liberal 
policy  of  encouragement  for  its  members 
l>y  prize  money  at  fairs  and  expositions 
of  any  breed  association  in  the  world. 
Eastern  fairs  this  year  are  making  a 
special  effort  to  increase  interest  in  beef 
cattle  and  in  the  final  roundup  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
Jlass.,  in  October,  |3000  is  offered  for 
the  Shorthorn  classes. 

From  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  we  learn  that  Follyland  Nancy 
52457,  a  2-year-old  Guernsey  heifer,  bred 
and  owned  by  I.  C.  Bandy,  of  Greenwich, 
N,  Y.,  recently  completed  an  official 
year's  record  of  12,270.9  pounds  of  milk 
and  712.6  pounds  of  butter  fat,  her  aver- 
age test  being  5.81  per  cent.  This  makes 
lier  rank  third  in  butter-fat  production 
among  2-year-old  Guernseys.  Three 
weeks  after  finishing  her  record  she 
dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf,  which  is  now 
growing    welL      Her    dam,    Langwater 


such  milk  production.  Thus,  unless  a 
cow  or  heifer  appears  in  the  list  of  prize 
winners  for  butter-fat  production,  no 
matter  how  much  milk  she  may  produce 
she  will  not  appear  among  the  prize  win- 
ners for  milk  production. 

The  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America, 
Gotham,  Wisconsin,  is  mailing  free  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  dual-pur- 
pose breed,  its  new  62-page  booklet, 
"Facts  and  Figures,"  giving  information 
in  regard  to  Red  Polled  Cattle. 


The  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  As- 
sociation tells  us  that  up  until  June  1st 
they  had  the  official  records  of  76  mature 
cows  in  their  register  of  production. 
These  cows  averaged  for  the  year  11,972 
pounds  of  milk  and  469.32  pounds  of  but- 
ter-fat. Thirty-one  cows  in  the  5-year- 
old  class  averaged  12,607  pounds  of  milk 
and  505.02  pounds  of  butter-fat,  while  32 
cows  in  the  2-year-old  class  averaged 
8356  pounds  of  milk  and  339.23  pounds 
of  butter-fat. 


Kimw  ofthm  Pontiact  39097  {202  A.  R.  O.  daughtmra;  US  provn  sons). 

At  1H»^  years  of  age  be  recently  sold  for  110,500  at  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  "King" 
taas  19  daaghters  that  hare  made  from  30  to  44  lbs.  of  butter  eacb  In  7  days, 
and  118  other  dangbtera  wltb  records  of  between  20  and  80  Iba.  in  7  days. 


Nancy  27943,  has  three  official  records 
i'nd  is  now  making  her  fourth.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  this,  her  fourth, 
record,  she  has  to  her  credit  556  pounds 
of  butter-fat — three  pounds  more  than 
the  world's  champion,  Mume  Cowan 
1^597,  produced  during  the  same  period. 

The  extension  service  of  the  Ayrshire 
liroeders'  Association  informs  us  that 
Dalmusternock  Missie  4th,  an  8-year-old 
imported  Ayrshire  cow,  owned  by  Bar- 
oiay  Farms,  Rosemont,  Pa.,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  yearly  record  of  16,671  pounds 
milk,  591.91  pounds  butter-fat  Missie 
<th  already  liad  to  her  credit  two  yearly 
r»'<ord8  of  14,212  pounds  milk,  509.01 
pounds  butter-fat  and  18,540  pounds  milk 
and  685.71  pounds  butter-fat,  respective- 
'>.  The  completion  of  her  new  record 
Kives  her  a  three-year  cumulative  record 
of  49.423  pounds  milk,  1786.63  pounds 
hvitter-fat,  an  average  for  three  years 
of  16,474  pounds  milk,  662.21  pounds  fat. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  appropriated  $15,000 
♦o  be  awarded  as  prize  money  for  milk 
and  butter-fat  productions,  one-third  of 
the  money  appropriated  to  be  awarded 
for  milk  production,  and  left  the  deUils 
as  to  method  of  award  to  the  board  of 
directors.  That  board,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
^ith  in  awarding  prize  money  under  a 
double  system,  has  directed  the  superin- 
t«?ndent  of  advanced  registry  to  first 
award  the  prize  money  for  butter-fat 
production,  and  then  to  award  the  prtze 
*»oney  for  milk  producUon  only  to  cows 
appearing  in  the  butter-fat  prtze  lists; 
awarding  the  prizes  in  the  due  order  of 


SWINE. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation has  recently  issued  volume  52 
containing  the  pedigree  of  registered 
Duroc-Jersey  sows  numbered  from  508,- 
700  to  529,998  and  boars  numbered  from 
201,501  to  210,999.  This  organization 
is  now  said  to  be  the  largest  swine 
record  association  in  the  world,  having 
at  the  present  time  more  than  6600  mem- 
bers and  is  steadily  growing. 


Berkshire  Breeders  are  looking  for- 
ward with  interest  to  the  Elastorn  Ameri- 
can Berkshire  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  12-20.  Cash 
prizes  totaling  $1100,  besides  various 
trophies,  have  been  provided  and  as 
many  good  Berkshire  herds  are  in  tbe 
East  full  classes  are  expected. 


The  premium  list  for  the  1917  Inter- 
national  Uve  Stock  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  December  Ist  to  8th,  is 
now  ready  for  distribution  and  can  be 
had  by  addressing  B.  H.  Heide,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


Oleo  in  Pennsylvania 
All  records  for  oleomargarine  licenses 
in  Pennsylvania  have  been  broken  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months.  The  Dairy  and 
Food  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  has  been 
active  in  prosecuting  cases  where  oleo- 
margarine is  sold  as  butter,  has  not  only 
been  protecting  the  farmer,  but  also  the 
consumer.  During  the  entire  year  of 
1916  there  were  3,348  licenses  issued  to 
sell  oleomargartne  and  for  restaurants 
and  hotels  to  use  the  same. 


I 


Get  Rid  of  Worms 


Figure  how  much  if  s  worth  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  keep  vour  hogs  free  from  worms.  Worms  prevent  thrift 
— retard  growth— rob  you  of  good,  high-priced  pork. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Drives  Out  ttie  Worms 

and  at  the  same  time  tones  and  conditions  the  system.  It 
enables  your  hogs  to  be  at  their  best — to  do  their  best. 
You  take  no  chances.  My  Stock  Tonic  is  guaranteed.  You 
buy  it  at  an  honest  price,  from  my  dealer  in  yoiu*  town  who 
wiu  return  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

^fXtKy  Pax  ttie  Peddler  X^vlce  ^f y  Price  9 
S0-lb.  Pall*  «2.M;  IM-lbi  Dram*  f«.M. 


.'■    '•MM*. 


Except  In  the  tar  West.  South  tnd  Canada. 
Smaller  padiacea  In  proportioa. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK.  Ashland,  Ohio 


DRa  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

ivtll  help  your  hens  throogh  the  moult. 


Dfe  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  Kills  Hog  lice 


Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On   Spreaders —  Tractors  —  Engines  — Separators 


Find  oat  and  satisfy  youndf  how  much  you  caaaave  br.gettms  Toinr  torn  imsri^ 
nents  dii«ct  f rom  GaUowar-the  maker.  Thia  dir«:t  deaUnc  is  actually  buyiM  at 
frholeaale.  and  eren  lea^aad  aares  you  25^  to  50%  oo  ererythinc  yoa  need  on  the  f arm 


youwhyyoo 

wfitofarlilyFi^eBookThet  KeepstfaePricesPoww 

\mimm  nmm,  we 


tfolUn.  Writ* BMlMllM book lodar.    A| 


SSBOSBBieSS  BBS  fl^r  vie  asS 


Protection  for  farmerC 

Skk,  Accident  and  Destta  Benefit 

lafiraacc  WHbaal  Agcali  Saves  28%  aa  CmI 
When  Tea  ■cal  Mrcct  ky  MaL 

SAFETY— SAVINC—SEIVICE 

All  accidents,  slckneM  and  death  covered. 
Bound  Iniinrmnce  protection  at  low  net  eont. 
A  postal  will  bring  full  partlralara. 

Jmat  tmritm  atatina  agm  nmaraat  hirthJay  and 
»ayt  "ii»»il  official  inaurancm  particular  a 
aa  par  adot.  im  Thm  Practical  Fartnmr.  " 

NATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSURANCE  CO.. 

D«9t.  F.  lOa-a   S«.    Fourth   St..   PhiUdelphia. 

lM>ar»*r«u4  hi  IMS  k*  ik«  H«a«*  af  P»iim.TlT>aU 
•ISSuMSuSS  <tp»itt««  •!!*  nui*  Trtmnrtr  M  PcastjlTaal* 


'Your  County  Fair 

offers  you  a  good  chance  to  make  some 
money  as  well  as  have  a  good  time.  We 
want  a  representative  at  each  Fair  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  to  take  subscrip- 
tions to  The  Practical  Farmer.  No  invest- 
ment is  required  and  we  will  pay  a  good 
commission. 

If  you  will  do  this  work  for  us,  wrJta 
immediately  for  necessary  supplies  and 
give  us  the  names  of  two  business  men  to 
whom  we  can  refer  as  to  your  fitness. 

Henry  Harris,  Tha  Practical  Farmar 
P.  O.  Bob  1321  PliiUd«lphia.  Pa. 


forsaue: 


Onp  No.  Sc  Hydraallc 
cl<1«r  AiMl  itr«r>^  Julo^  prvM. 

Kantkhx  Watem  Co.,  621«  WakrflcM  HI.,  Pblls.,  Pa. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver* 
tisers  you  "Mw  It  in  Tlie  Practleal 
Fanner." 
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lllSmrHouseAllWinter 


Why  not  use  all  of  your  house  instead  of  only  one  or  two  rooms  heated 
with  stoves,  while  the  cold  bars  you  from  the  rest  of  your  home? 

For  about  the  same  expense  or  less  you  may  have  comfort  in  every 
room,  see  your  family  expand  in  happiness  and  broaden  their  lives  in  its 
genial  warmth,  and  insure  the  health  and  well-being  of  your  household. 

You  may  rise  in  comfort  in  the  morning;  after  being  away  all  day  return  to  a  warm  house;  the 

members  of  the  family  may  work,  study  or  stay  in  their  own  rooms;  you  need  not  apologize  for  a  cold 
house  when  the  neighbors  call.  All  this  is  yours  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  two  stoves-simply 
by  installing  the 


PIPELESS 


TRADE 
MARK 


\.,  -':M*kJ^y:^-M''^<ry^'t 


a 


9 


/J--rQ  -A> 


f 


FURNACE 


7%e  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

Many  thousands  have  already  done  so,  and  each  of  them  is  an 
enthusiastic  booster.  We  have  put  the  experiences  of  over  a 
thousand  of  them  into  a  little  book  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  you. 

The  Caloric  is  built  on  absolutely  correct  principles.  It  uni- 
versally pleases,  for  it  warms  every  part  of  the  house  to  uniform 
temperature  from  one  register,  by  the  circulation  of  warm,  balmy  air. 
This  is  the  most  economical  and  the  most  healthful  principle  known, 
because  it  sends  all  the  heat  Into  the  living  rooms,  and  so  circulates 
it  that  there  is  no  stagnant  air  anywhere.  The  cellar  is  always  cool 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  storage.  You  need  not  carry  coal  and  ashes 
through  your  house. 

The  Caloric  is  guaranteed  to  save  35%  of  your  fuel  bill — many 
say  it  saves  them  50%.  Its  special  firepot  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years — and  often  lasts  a  lifetime.  Caloric  engineers  will  tell  you 
whether  your  house  is  suitable  for  a  Caloric  and  where  to  place  it. 
Their  recommendation  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  perfect  service. 
Installation  is  simple — only  one  hole  to  cut. 

Ask  the  Caloric  dealer  oi  your  town  to  show  you  this  furnace. 

Our  book  "Progress,"  gives  the  principle  of  Caloric  Pipeless  heating, 
and  our  testimonial  book  proves  its  success.  Send  us  apostcardfor  them. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO. 


4631 GEST  STREET 

■■HiiiiiiiiiiiiiBiiiiSiiaai^^ 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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By  F.  p.  WILLITS 

Pres.  Interstate  Milk  Producer*'  Acsociation 


delphia  territory,  not  only  those  who  ship  whole  milk, 
but  creamery  and  condensery  patrons  also. 
The  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  producers  In  the  On  July  1st  we  announced  to  our  members  that  the 
Philadelphia  territory  was  given  a  great  deal  of  pub-  price  of  milk  shipped  direct  was  to  be  7  cents  a  quart 
nowever,  mese  atiempia  wcic  uiioucv.^o^«.,  ..^v«»««  .v  licity  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  at  the  meetings  of  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia.  Thli  was  on  the  basis  of  milk 
seemed  that  there  were  always  some  suspicious  or  the  Governors'  Trl-State  Milk  Commission  when  rep-  with  4  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  and  adjustments  were 
Bhort-slghted  members  to  weaken  the  chain  enough  resentatives  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Dela-  to  be  made  at  3^1,  cents  per  one-tenth  point  for  each 
to  break  when  the  critical  test  came.  Other  Indus-  ware  sat  and  took  testimony  of  all  the  conditions  as  100  pounds  above  or  below  that  figure.  This  means  3 
tries  In  fact  even  other  branches  of  the  dairy  Indus-  they  existed.  After  this  event  things  moved  rapidly  per  cent,  milk  brings  6.2  cents  a  quart,  or  $2.87  i>er  100 
tiv    had  all  this  time  been  organizing  and  growing     until  March  14th,  this  year,  when  the  Inter-State  Milk     pounds,  and  5  per  cent,  milk  commands  7.7  cents  per 

....  <...n.^      ^t.    O  R?    naf     inn    nrtlin/1a 


UPON  several  occasions  In  years  gone  by  efforts 
have  been  made  In  various  places  to  organize 
dairymen  so  that  they  could  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  to  be  had  by  working  together.  As  a  rule, 
however,  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  because  it 


stronger,  so  that  not  only  did 
the  milk  producers  have  to  bow 
to  their  wishes  in  almost  every- 
thing   they    bought,    but    they 
were  compelled  to  wait  until  the 
notice  was  posted  on  the  milk- 
house  door  to  even  know  what 
they-    were     to      receive      for 
their  product.      Individual   op- 
pj.sitlon      to      a      system      of 
this    kind     generally    brought 
forth  the  query,  "Well,  If  you 
don't  like  what  we  offer  to  pay 
you.  why  don't  you  quit?"  Why 
more  dairymen  didn't  quit  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  It  is  about  the  only  busi- 
ness \Yhlch  can  be  run  at  a  loss 
for  a  considerable  time  without 
having  the  sheriff  tack  up  his 
notice  of  another  failure.      By 
working  long  hours,  having  a 
family  to  help   free  of  charge 
and  boarding  himself  the  dairy- 
man   has     managed     to     keep 
things  going  in  a  way  city  peo- 
ple never  could  have  done  with 
their    short    hours    and    labor 
cliarge  for  everybody.  With  the 
heavy  demand  on  all  sides  for 
labor  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  dairyman  must  have 
more  money  to  hold  the  labor 
which  he  has  had  so  long  free 
of  charge.    So  long  as  the  milk 
checks    overbalanced    the    feed 
hills  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation was  not  forcibly  brought 
home,  but  when  the  feed  bills 
became   larger   than   the    milk 
checks   something  had  to  hap- 
pen.      Under  these  conditions 
the   organized    efforts    In    Chi- 
cago, New  York  State  and  oth- 
er    milk     producing     districts 
^ere  highly  suctessful  in  free- 
ing producers  of  the  strangula- 
tion hold  which  the  dealers  had 


ft  If  Not  Only  thm  PHem  Rmemivmd  hat  thm  Eeononrieal  Production  of  Milk  thmi  Makma  th»  Dairy  Farm  Pajt. 
FomdM  Canned  (in  th*  Silo)  Haoo  Of  ton  Sao*d  tho  Cow  from  Boing  "Cannod" 


quart,  or  $3.57  per  100  pounds. 
Produrero  who  take  their  milk 
to  a  receiving  station  receive 
one-half  cent  a  quart  and  the 
freight  rate  to  Philadelphia  less 
than  the  7  cents  a  quart.  For 
Instance,  dairymen  In  the  23- 
cent  freight  zone  receive  $2.76 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  testing 
4  per  cent,  butter  fat.  with  ad- 
JuRtnients  nn  the  tent  la  higher 
or  lower.  Three  per  cent,  milk 
briuKs  them  $2.41,  while  5  per 
cent,  milk  brings  at  the  station 
$3.11  per  100  pounds.  All  of 
these  prices  are  holding  good 
for  September. 

We  did  not  encounter  the  or- 
ganized opposition  from  the 
dealers  which  the  League  had 
in  New  York,  so  that  in  no  In- 
Ftance  was  the  city  milk  supply 
affected  when  the  new  price 
went  into  effect.  The  general 
public  had  been  well  Informed 
of  the  Justice  of  our  price  in- 
crease, and  when  the  dealers 
raised  their  retail  price  to  11 
cents  comparatively  little  oppo- 
sition was  met  with. 

We  have  had  some  dlfflculty 
in  adjusting  the  matter  of  sell. 
Ing  the  milk  according  to  but- 
ter-fat tests,  as  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  It  had  previously 
been  sold  at  a  flat  price  per 
quart.  This  was  manifestly  un- 
fair to  the  man  who  endeavors 
to  keep  up  the  quality  of  hia 
milk,  and  as  producers  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  new 
system  they  see  Its  advantages. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish 
this  new  method  of  handling 
milk,  as  it  Is  becoming  the  uni- 
versal practice. 

Thc-running  expenses  of  our 
association  are  met  by  a  charge 


lion  hold  which  the  dealers  had  .  <«„  .       »      n,      ^ij     ^a ,^^^^ 

bad  on  them  for  many  years.  The  actual  monetary  Producers'  Association  was  Incorporated  under  the  of  1  cent  per  100  pounds  of  milk  sold  and  a  propor 
value  which  these  celebrated  and  at  times  bitter  con-  laws  of  Delaware  as  a  corporation  of  the  flrst-class.  tlonate  charge  for  cream.  Surplus  profits,  if  any. 
tests  had  for  the  milk  producers  of  these  districts  Is  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  ageat  for  its  stockholders  will  be  distributed  among  the  stockholders.  The  man- 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  moral  effect  which  the  In  marketing  their  milk  and  other  dairy  products.  agement  is  vested  In  a  board  of  fifteen  directors  to  be 
results  had  upon  the  dairymen  throughout  the  coun-  In  the  few  months  since  then  our  association  has  elected  by  the  stockholders  in  person  or  by  Proxy  at 
try.  The  success  of  these  movements  has  undot.btedly  Increased  to  nearly  6000  members,  who  represent  their  annual  meeting  In  the  Bourse  Building.  Phila- 
fanned  the  fiame  of  many  smaller  local  organizations  70.000  cows,  which  produce  a  large  enough  propor-  delphia.  at  10  A.  M.  on  the  first  Monday  In  December, 
and  was  in  no  small  way  responsible  for  the  success  tion  of  the  milk  entering  the  Philadelphia  market  to  The  present  board  Is  made  up  of  those  selected  by  the 
of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  matter  of  price  adjustment,  various  county  divisions  during  the  last  few  months 
Increased  prices  which  we  have  obtained  for  milk  We  are  steadily  Increasing  our  membership  and  hope  to  represent  them  in  the  provisional  committee  until 
«oing  to  the  Philadelphia  market.  eventually  to  include  all  milk  producers  In  the  Philar  (CMdwMd  am  pm«  127) 
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UseAlllSmrHmiseAllfFinter 


Why  not  use  all  of  your  house  instead  of  only  one  or  two  rooms  heated 
with  stoves,  while  the  cold  bars  you  from  the  rest  of  your  home? 

For  about  the  same  expense  or  less  you  may  have  comfort  in  every 
room,  see  your  family  expand  in  happiness  and  broaden  their  lives  in  its 
genial  warmth,  and  insure  the  health  and  well-being  of  your  household. 

.  You  may  rise  in  comfort  in  the  morning;  after  being  away  all  day  return  to  a  warm  house;  the 
members  of  the  family  may  work,  study  or  stay  in  their  own  rooms;  you  need  not  apologize  for  a  cold 
house  when  the  neighbors  call.     All  this  is  yours  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  two  stoves-simply 


by  installing  the 


■  trade 

^1  MARK 


^IPELESS 


FURNACE 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 


Many  thousands  have  already  done  so,  and  each  of  them  is  an 
enthusiastic  booster.  We  have  put  the  experiences  of  over  a 
thousand  of  them  into  a  little  book  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  you. 

The  Caloric  is  built  on  absolutely  correct  principles.  It  uni- 
versally pleases,  for  it  warms  every  part  of  the  house  to  uniform 
temperature  from  one  register,  by  the  circulation  of  warm,  balmy  air. 
This  is  the  most  economical  and  the  most  healthful  principle  known, 
because  it  sends  all  the  heat  Into  the  living  rooms,  and  so  circulates 
it  that  there  is  no  stagnant  air  anywhere.  The  cellar  is  always  cool 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  storage.  You  need  not  carry  coal  and  ashes 
through  your  house.     -       ^ 

The  Caloric  is  guaranteed  to  save  35%  of  your  fuel  bill — many 
say  it  saves  them  50%.  Its  special  firepot  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years — and  often  lasts  a  lifetime.  Caloric  engineers  will  tell  you 
whether  your  house  is  suitable  for  a  Caloric  and  where  to  place  it. 
Their  recommendation  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  perfect  service. 
Installation  is  simple — only  one  hole  to  cut. 

Ask  the  Caloric  dealer  ot  your  town  to  show  you  this  furnace. 

Our  book  "Progress,"  gives  the  principle  of  Caloric  Pipeless  heating, 
and  our  testimonial  book  proves  its  success.  Send  us  a  postcard  for  them. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO. 
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UPON  several  occasions  in  years  gone  by  efforts 
have  been  made  in  various  places  to  organize 
dairymen  so  that  they  could  talce  advantage  of  the 
beiu'flts  to  be  had  by  working  together.     As  a  rule. 


By  F.  P.  WILLITS 

Pres.  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Acsociation 


however,  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  because  it  licity  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  at  the  meetings  of 
Becnied  that  there  were  always  some  suspicious  or  the  Governors'  Tri-State  Milk  Commission  when  rep- 
sliMit-sighted  members  to  weaken  the  chain  enough  resentatives  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
te break  when  the  critical  test  came.  Other  Indus-  ware  sat  and  took  testimony  of  all  the  conditions  as 
trios,  in  fact,  even  other  branches  of  the  dairy  Indus-  they  existed.     After  this  event  things  moved  rapidly 


dclphia  territory,  not  only  those  who  ship  whole  milk, 
but  creamery  and  oondensery  patrons  also. 
The  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  producers  in  the        On  July  1st  we  announced  to  our  members  that  the 
Philadelphia  territory  was  given  a  great  deal  of  pub-     price  of  milk  shipped  direct  was  to  l)e  7  cents  a  quart 


f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia.  Th!^  was  on  the  basis  of  milk 
with  4  per  tent,  of  butter  fat,  and  adjustments  were 
to  be  made  at  .'?'j  cents  i)er  one-tenth  point  for  each 
100  iKJunds  above  or  below  that  figure.  This  means  3 
per  cent,  milk  l)rings  6.2  cents  a  quart,  or  $2.S7  i)er  100 


iries.  III  lact,  even  wmci    uian»-"^o  "^   i-..^.  v.>...^    ., 

trv    had  all  this  time  been  organizing  and  growing     until  March  14th,  this  year,  when  the  Inter-State  Milk     pounds,  and  o  per  cent,  milk  commands  7.7  cents  per 


Stronger,  so  that  not  only  did 
thp  milk  producers  have  to  bow 
to  their  wishes  in  almost  every- 
thing they  bought,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  wait  until  the 
notice  was  posted  on  the  milk- 
house  door  to  even  know  what 
they  were  to  receive  for 
their  product.  Individual  op- 
pj.sition  to  a  system  of 
tliis  kind  generally  brought 
forth  the  query,  "Well,  if  you 
don't  like  what  we  offer  to  pay 
you,  why  don't  you  quit?"  Why 
more  dairymen  didn't  quit  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
tliat  it  is  about  the  only  buai- 

ness  i^hich  can  be  run  at  a  loss 

for  a  considerable  time  without 

having  the  sheriff  tack  up  his 

notice  of  another  failure.      By 

working  long  hours,  having  a 

family  to  help   free  of  charge 

and  boarding  himself  the  dairy- 
man   has     managed     to     keep 

things  going  in  a  way  city  peo- 
ple never  could  have  done  with 

tlieir    short    hours    and    labor 

cliarge  for  everybody.  With  the 

heavy  demand  on  all  sides  for 

labor  the  time  has  now  come 

vhen  the  dairyman  must  have 

more  money  to  hold  the  labor 

which  he  has  had  so  long  free 

of  eharge.    So  long  as  the  milk 

chocks    overbalanced    the    feed 

'tills  the  seriousness  of  the  sltu- 

rtion  was  not  forcibly  brought 

home,  but  when  the  feed  bills 

I'ocame   larger   than    the   milk 

cliecks  something  had  to  hap- 

l»«^n.       Under  these  conditions 

the    organized    efforts    In    Chl- 

•'Ko,  New  York  State  and  oth- 

t'r     milk     producing     districts 

^\ere  highly  suctessful  In  free- 
ing producers  of  the  strangula. 

tion  hold  which  the  dealers  had 

l>ad  on  them  for  many  years.    The  actual  monetary 

^^ilue  which  these  celebrated  and  at  times  bitter  con- 


It  h  Not  Only  *A«  Price  Rmcmivd  hut  the  Economical  Production  of  Milk  that  Mahme  the  Dairy  Farm  Pajk 
Feed*  Canned  (in  the  Silo)  Have  Often  Saved  the  Cow  from  Being  "Canned" 


quart,  or  $.1..'>7  per  100  pounds. 
Producer.";  who  take  their  milk 
to  a  receiving  station  receive 
one-half  cent  a  quart  and  the 
freisht  rate  to  Philadelphia  less 
than  the  7  cents  a  quart.  Por 
instance,  dairymen  in  the  I'.'i- 
cenf  freif^ht  zone  re»cive  $lV7«» 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  testing 
4  per  cent,  butter  fat.  with  a'l- 
JuRfnicnts  OH  the  tr.it  in  hfprhrr 
or  lower.  Three  per  cent,  milk 
brines  them  $2.41,  while  .'>  per 
cent,  milk  Itrings  at  the  station 
$3.11  per  100  pounds.  All  of 
these  prices  are  holding  good 
for  September. 

We  did  not  encounter  the  or- 
ganized opposition  from  the 
dealers  whi<  h  the  League  had 
In  New  York,  so  that  In  no  In- 
ctance  was  the  city  milk  supply 
affected  when  the  new  price 
went  Into  effect.  The  general 
public  had  l)oen  well  Informed 
of  the  ju.«tice  of  our  price  in- 
crea.'^e.  and  when  the  dealers 
raised  their  retail  price  to  11 
cents  comparatively  little  oppo- 
sition was  met  with. 

Wc  have  had  some  ditfl.  'ilty 
In  afljnstiiiK  the  matter  of  s*'!I. 
Ing  the  milk  ac«ordlng  to  but- 
ter-fat tests,  as  the  greater  p!o- 
portlon  of  it  had  previously 
l>een  .'^old  at  a  flat  price  per 
quart.  This  was  manifestly  un- 
fair to  the  man  who  endeavors 
to  keep  up  the  quality  of  his 
milk,  and  a.s  prodticers  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  new 
system  they  see  Its  advantages. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish 
this  new  method  of  handling 
milk,  as  It  Is  becoming  tite  uni- 
rersal  practice.  ' 

The-running  expenses  of  our 
association  are  met  by  a  charge 
of  1  cent  per  100  pounds  of  milk  sold  and  a  propor- 
tionate  charge   for   <  ream.       Surplus   profits,  If  any. 
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Producers*    Association   was   Incorporated    under   the 

».uue  wnicn  tnese  ceienratea  ana  ai  iim.es  umer  con-  laws  of  Delaware  as  a  corporation  of  the  first-class —     — ..- 

tests  had  for  the  milk  producers  of  these  districts  Is  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  age.t  for  its  stockholders  will  be  distributed  among  the  stockholders.  The  man- 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  moral  effect  which  the  in  marketing  their  milk  and  other  dairy  products.  agement  is  vested  In  a  board  of  fifteen  directors  to  be 
•osults  had  upon  the  dairymen  throughout  the  coun-  In  the  few  months  since  then  our  association  has  elected  by  the  stockholders  in  person  or  by  proxy  at 
tr.v.  The  success  of  these  movements  has  undoubtedly  increased  to  nearly  6000  members,  who  represent  their  annual  meeting  in  the  Hourse  Building.  Phlla- 
f'lnned  the  flame  of  many  smaller  local  organizations  70.000  cows,  which  produce  a  large  enough  proper-  delphla.  at  10  A.  M  on  the  first  Monday  In  December. 
•ind  was  In  no  small  way  responsible  for  the  success  tlon  of  the  milk  entering  the  Philadelphia  market  to  The  pre^Mit  board  Is  made  up  of  those  selected  by  the 
f>f  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  matter  of  price  adjustment,  various  county  divisions  during  the  last  few  months 
Increased  prices  which  we  have  obtained  for  milk  We  are  steadily  Increasing  our  membership  and  hope  to  represent  them  In  the  provisional  committee  until 
Koing  to  the  Philadelphia  market.  eventually  to  include  all  milk  producers  In  the  Phlla-  (CoatiM«d  o«  pm«  327) 
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turned  under  and  the  soil  fitted  for  alfalfa  again.  The 
results  in  yield  of  crops  indicate  that  alfalfa  has  a 
*  wonderful  capacity  for  storing  nitrogen,  and  improv- 
ing the  soil  by  sending  down  tap-like  roots  into  the 
more  or  less  impervious  subsoil.  The  average  yield 
of  corn  under  these  conditions  for  three  years  has 
been  95  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  the  weight  of  corn 
at  husking  time  late  in  the  fall.  The  yield  of  wheat 
be  grown  successfully  on  most  every  type  of  soil  in     has  varied  more  from  year  to  year,  but  the  average 


Alfalfa 
and  Farm  Management 

A.  E.  CR.  .NTHAM 

IT  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  alfalfa  became 
an  established  crop  in  the  Western  States.    During 
the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  found  that  alfalfa  can 


the  Eastern  States.     These  facts  are  of  significance 
to  every  farmer,  no  matter  what  type  of  farming  he 
may  be  engaged  in.    When  he  fully  realizes  the  part 
that  alfalfa  wiH  play  in  the  economical  management 
of  the  farm  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  when  alfalfa 
"will  be  found  on  every  farm.     The  reasons  for  such 
a  prediction  as  this  are  many.    In  the  first  place,  the 
two  things  for  which  the  Eastern  farmer  has  spent 
considerable    money    each   year   are   protein    feeding 
stuffs  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers.    Even  if  he  does  not 
buy  concentrated  nitrogenous  feed,  the  live  stock  of 
the  farm  does  not  receive  the  kind  of  a  ration  it 
should  in  order  to  develop  properly.    All  growing  anl- 
mals    and    milk    producing    animals    require    large 
amounts  of  protein  in  order  to  develop,  or  produce 
satisfactorily.    Just  now  feeding  stuffs  are  very  high 
in  price,  especially  that  class  known  as  carbohydrates. 
Often  it  is  not  fully  realized  by  the  stock  grower  that 
much  grain  can  be  saved  in  feeding  by  substituting 
for  some  of  the  com,  materials  carrying  a 
high  percentage  of  protein.     For  example, 
young  hogs  may  be  grown  to  a  weight  of  75 
or    100    pounds    with   comparatively    little 
grain  if  they  have  access  to  a  field  of  alfalfa. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
by  the  various  experimental  stations  that  a 
grain  ration  alone,  especially  corn,  is  not 
economical  in  developing  young  pigs.    The 
fact  that  alfalfa  can  be  substituted  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  bran  and  other  protein 
dairy  feeds  now  being  used  on  the  farms 
should  lend  particular  interest  to  the  grow- 
ing of  this  crop.    Alfalfa  then  can  be  used 
for  hay  for  almost  any  class  of  live  stock, 
and  for  pasture,  with  a  special  advantage 
to  hogs. 

Alfalfa  1b  both  what  may  be  called  an  in^ 
tensive  and  extensive  crop.  Intensive  in 
the  sense  that  considerable  care  must  be 
exercised  in  preparing  the  soil  and  sowing 
the  seed.  The  plant  is  quite  delicate  when 
young  and  requires  more  than  ordinary 
eare  in  the  matter  of  soil  preparation  and 
culture.  However,  when  once  established, 
alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
tiardy  plants  now  grown  on  the  farm. 

Since   the    introduction   of   alfalfa    in   a 
small    way   over   the   country   many    false 
Ideas    have    arisen    regarding    its    culture. 
Many   have   the   notion    that   alfalfa   will, 
when  once  established,  maintain  a  stand  for 
a  number  of  years.     Our  experience  indi- 
cates that  this  cannot  be  hoped  for  on  lands 
that   are   naturally   deficient   in   lime   and 
have  been  depleted  In  fertility.    On  the  oth- 
er hand,  this  very  fact  Is  of  value,  as  it  en- 
ables a  rotation  of  alfalfa  with  other  crops. 
This  Is  an  advantage  that  was  not  considered  la  the 
early  days  in  the  West  when  alfalfa  was  first  intro- 
duced.    Their  soils  were  fertile,  well  supplied  with 
lime,  and  the  use  of  fertllzers  unheard  of.       These 
favorable  soil  conditions  made  It  possible  for  alfalfa 
to  be  carried  for  a  long  period  of  years  without  re- 
seeding.     Some  careful  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Delaware    Experiment    Station    In    determining    the 
value  of  alfalfa  In  a  rotation.    In  other  words,  to  de- 
termine what  effect  the  growing  of  alfalfa  will  have 
upon  the  soil  as  shown  by  the  yields  of  wheat  and 
corn  which  may  follow.    Several  years  ago  a  rotation 
consisting  of  two  years  alfalfa,  one  year  of  corn  and 
one  of  wheat  was  established  at  the  Delaware  Station. 
The  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows:  The  alfalfa 
was  seeded  on  well  prepared  land  during  the  latter 
part  of  August.    The  soil  was  limed  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  per  acre  and  600  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  carrying 
about  10  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  5  per  cent, 
potash  was  made  at  the  time  of  seeding.    The  alfalfa 
was  cut  two  years.    At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 


yields  have  been  a  little  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre. 
The  alfalfa  has  yielded  an  average  of  four  tons  of  well 
cured  hay  per  acre  during  this  period.  The  yield  of 
corn  is  excellent  when  it  is  considered  that  no  fertil- 
laer  had  been  applied  direct.  The  corn  on  the  alfalfa 
sod  has  invariably  been  of  good  color,  even  though 
persistent  droughts  have  occurred.  In  fact,  better 
corn  has  been  secured  from  these  plats  than  where 
700  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  was  used  per 
acre  with  another  rotation  in  which  alfalfa  was  not 
included.  This  shows  that  alfalfa  has  a  value  other 
than  for  feeding  stuffs.  It  appears  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  greatly  increase  our  yield  of  corn  at  a  mini- 
mum  expense  for  fertilizer  by  rotating  with  alfalfa. 
The  above  rotation,  it  will  be  noted,  covers  a  period  ,of 
four  years.  During  that  time  only  800  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer have  been  used  at  the  average  of  200  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  year.  This  is  much  less  fertilizer 
than  is  used  on  the  average  farm  in  this  section. 


In  Thm»«  Days  of  Labor  Scarcity,  Mochanical  Aid»  arm  a  Big  Factor.    Thm  Milking 
Machinm  I'a  Cartainly  tlolping  on  Many  Farm;  Big  and  Litttm 


Alfalfa  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  best  advantage  for 
crop  rotation  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  reason  that  a 
large  acreage  of  alfalfa  cannot  be  handled  In  a  single 
year.  Since  alfalfa  must  be  cut  three  or  four  times  a 
season  10  acres  in  alfalfa  represents  as  much  work  as 
30  or  40  acree  of  timothy,  which  is  cut  only  once  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
alfalfa  in  a  matter  of  rotation  It  will  be  necessary  on 
most  farms  to  conduct  two  systems  of  crop  rotation. 
The  one  with  alfalfa  might  Include  potatoes  and  silage 
corn.  Thus  10  acres  In  alfalfa  would  mean  that  each 
year  5  acree  would  be  plowed  under  for  silage  corn 
and  the  silage  corn  followed  the  next  season  by  early 
potatoes.  The  early  potatoes  would  then  be  removed 
In  time  to  seed  alfalfa  again.  This  would  lessen  the 
labor  of  preparing  the  soil.  Thus,  there  would  be  20 
acres  In  the  rotation — 10  acres  In  alfalfa,  5  In  silage 
com  and  5  In  potatoes.  The  acreagfe  In  the  rotation 
might  be  enlarged  according  to  the  ability  to  handle  it. 
Silage  corn  is  suggested  in  that  corn  after  alfalfa 
makes  a  good  growth,  and  more  silage  could  be  pro- 

the  sod  was  turned  under  for  cx)m  and  planted  with-     duced  from  ground  in  this  manner  than  on  any  slmi- 

out  the  use  of  any  commercial  fertilizer.     In  the  fnll     lar  tract  of  land. 


the  com  was  removed  and  the  land  seeded  to  wheat. 
An  application  of  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  was  applied  at  the  time  of  seeding.  The  follow- 
ing year  when  the  wheat  was  removed  the  stubble  was 


Other  rotations  may  be  suggested,  but  one  should 
keep  in  mind  that  alfalfa  should  be  grown  near  the 
bams,  so  that  the  distance  for  hauling  would  be  the 
minimum.     For  the  same  reason,  potatoes  should  be 


grown  near  the  buildings.    The  rest  of  the  farm  may 
be  rotated  in  the  usual  way — namely,  com,  wheat  and 
clover  one  year  each,  or  other  combinations.    This 
would  make  two  rotations  on  the  farm,  but  they  need 
not  conflict,  and  such  an  arrangement  is  necessary  \i 
the  best  results  are  to  be  secured  from  the  use  of 
alfalfa.     Seeding  a  new  crop  each  year  is  perfectly 
feasible  if  early  potatoes  are  grown,  since  that  crop 
may  be  followed  by  alfalfa  without  plowing  the  land. 
In  some  instances  alfalfa  is  left  down  for  several 
years  until  it  practically  runs  out.     It  will  be  noted 
that  under  such  conditions  natural  grasses  tend  to 
follow  the  alfalfa.    This  is  one  way  of  getting  a  piece 
of  land  seeded  down  to  natural  grass.     If  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  blue  grrass  it  will  be  found 
that  after  three  or  four  years  that  the  blue  grass  is 
beginning  to  crowd  out  the  alfalfa.    On  other  types  of 
soil  the  small  white  clover  will  take  the  place  not 
occupied  by  the  alfalfa  plants.    After  the  alfalfa  has 
been  cut  two  or  three  years  it  may  be  pastured  lightly 
and  In  that  way  gradually  come  into  a  permanent  pa» 
ture  consisting  of  blue  grass  and  white  clover.    If  ono 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  blue 
grass  pasture  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  sow  some 
blue  grass  seed  the  second  or  third  fall  after  the 
alfalfa  has  been  sown.    The  seed  may  be  put  on  after 
the  alfalfa  has  been  cut  in  the  late  fall. 
In  some  quarters  it  has  been  recommended  lo  sow 
alfalfa   and    timothy    together.      Since  the 
life  history  of  the  two  plants  are  entirely 
different,  one  or  the  other  will  necessarily 
be  sacrificed  in  cutting  either  at  the  proper 
time.     If  equal   parts  of  alfalfa  and  tim- 
othy are  seeded  and  develop  together  the 
alfalfa  portion  of  the  crop  will  be  ready  to 
cut  by  the  first  of  June.    At  this  time  tim- 
othy is  far  from  maturity  and  cutting  will 
generally  destroy  the  timothy  plants.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  timothy  is  ready  to  harvest 
the   alfalfa  will   be   overripe    and    cutting 
would  result  in  the  checking  of  the  growth 
and  perhaps  loss  of  most  of  the  plants.    In 
order  to  keep  alfalfa  thrifty  it  must  l>e  cut 
regularly  and  at  the  proper  time.    Too  late 
or  too  early  cutting  will  result  In  a  yellow- 
ing condition  of  the  plant.     The  leaf  spot 
which  is  associated  with  the  yellowing  of 
the  leaves  and  a  stunted  growth  is  often  the 
result  of  too  early  cutting  or  too  late  cut- 
ting.    Hence  it  is  not  worth  while  to  seed 
the  two  crops  together.     The  writer  saw  a 
field  of  5  acres  which  had  been  seeded  to 
alfalfa  and  timothy  in  August,  and  the  fol- 
lowing July  the  field  had  a  perfect  stand  of 
alfalfa,    scarcely    any    timothy    remaining- 
.  The  alfalfa  had  been  cut  in  early  June  and 
the  timothy  was  practically  drivon  out.    A 
mixture  of  alfalfa  seed  with  Red  clovei  and 
timothy  In  the  general  rotation  Is  a  good 
Idea  In  order  to  gradually  introduce  inocu- 
lation of  the  fields  of  the  whole  farm.    How- 
ever, the  results  secured  in  this  manner  are 
not  often  very  satisfactory,  since  the  land 
has  not  been  limed  enough  to  grow  alfalfa 
and  the  grower  often  falls  to  Inoculate  the 
alfalfa  seed.    Hence,  under  such  conditions  the  inocu- 
lation is  not  very  efficiently  Introduced. 

The  reason  for  Introducing  alfalfa  into  a  definite 
system  of  crop  rotation  Is  that  the  farmer  Is  assured 
of  a  steady  supply  of  alfalfa  hay.  Men  often  hesitate 
to  plow  under  a  fair  crop  of  alfalfa,  thinking  that  it 
will  be  diflScult  to  secure  a  new  stand.  The  difficulties 
of  seeding  and  care  Involved  are  not  any  greater  than 
that  required  in  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  toma- 
toes. If  the  alfalfa  field  is  allowed  to  stand  and  not 
rotated  there  comes  a  time  when  the  crop  begins  to 
fail,  and  no  field  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  Then  there 
is  a  shortage  of  alfalfa  hay. 

In  the  future  we  may  Icok  for  a  more  systematized 
effort  on  the  part  of  farmers  In  growing  alfalfa,  since 
there  is  no  plant  that  can  be  produced  in  this  section 
that  will  grow  as  much  high-class  feed  on  an  acre  as 
alfalfa.  The  thing  that  must  be  learned  is  that  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  economically  from  the 
use  of  alfalfa  Is  to  provide  a  rotation  so  that  a  steady 
supply  of  feed  is  furnished  and  so  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  land  may  be  shared  with  other  crops  in 
the  rotation. 

Present  high  prices  of  feed  and  fertilizers  are  prov- 
ing to  many  the  advantages  of  a  generous  supply  of 
this  valuable  legume  and  will  win  more  converts  to  a 
system  which  makes  the  farm  produce  the  teed  needed* 
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The  Wheat  Price  Settled 

THE  price  of  wheat  has  been  fixed.  It  Is  not* as  high 
as  some  of  our  friends  would  like  to  have 
it,  but  undoubtedly  is  a  fair  price,  taking  the  country 
over.  Wheat  recently  sold  considerably  higher  than 
$2.20,  but  how  much  of  It  was  real  salee  direct  from 
the  farmer?  It  would,  without  doubt,  have  sold  just 
as  high.  If  not  higher,  within  this  crop  year,  but  the 
question  is  what  would  have  been  the  price  when  the 
great  bulk  of  the  wheat  must  necessarily  leave  the 
farm?  The  great  tendency  would  have  been  for  it  to 
go  as  low  as  possible  to  move  it  out  of  the  producer's 
hands.  Once  out  of  his  grasp  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  would  be  made  by  manipulating  a  com- 
modity which  every  one  needs  and  for  which  nobody 
Bhould  exact  a  toll  except  those  who  grow  it  and  those 
who  give  it  the  necessary  handlings  until  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  Under  the  present  plan  this  great  body 
of  men,  who  have  been  allowed  to  grow  rich 
by  buying  and  selling  without  doing  any  s^i  ice  to 
the  community  will  have  to,  for  the  next  year  at  .east, 
find  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

On  another  page  we  are  printing  in  full  the  repor. 
of  the  wheat  price  committee  as  It  appeared  in  the 
Official  Bulletin,  the  daily  newspaper  Issued  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  committee  on  public  information. 

Again,  Success  Through  Co-operation 

IN  an  editorial  published  In  our  Issue  of  November  1, 
1916.  at  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Con- 
ference and  following  the  success  of  the  Dairymen's 
l^eague  in  obtaining  a  better  price  for  milk  in  the 
New  York  territory,  we  said: 

"In  view  of  the  success  which  has  almost  universal- 
b'  attended  organized  co-operation  among  farmers, 
^hy  is  It  that  only  great  emergencies  like  that  which 
has  arisen  in  the  milk  situation  can  bring  our  farm- 
ers together  to  secure  recognition  and  a  just  compen- 
sation for  their  products?  Surely  co-operation  and 
organized  effort  would  have  secured  a  price  for  milk 
that  would  have  given  a  reasonable  profit  long  ago,  If 
't  had  been  employed.  Why  wait  each  time  until 
losses  .have  made  us  desperate  before  we  get  together 
to  secure  the  respect  of  the  consuming  world  and  a 
proper  price  for  our  products?" 

The  fact  that  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  recently  been  successful  in  obtaining  an 
increased  price  for  milk  produced  In  the  Philadelphia 
territory  leads  us  to  again  ponder  the  question,  why 
*8  it  farm  people  as  a  class  will  not  co-operate  until 
they  are  forced  to  It?  All  those  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  subject  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  community  acting  as  Individuals  to  obtain  the  same 
prices  which   it  is  possible   to  obtain  through  co> 


operative  action.  When  an  organization  has  accom- 
plished what  the  Individual  could  not  it  would  seem 
only  natural  that  all  the  individuals  interested  would 
join  and  help  the  good  work  along.  Such,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  dairymen. 
President  F.  P.  Wlllits,  of  the  Inter-State  Associa- 
tion, whose  story  of  success  appears  on  another 
page,  tells  us  that  while  practically  every  dairyman 
Is  receiving  from  40  to  50  cents  more  for  each  can  of 
milk  he  sells  since  the  association  has  been  working, 
some  cannot  yet  see  the  justice  of  contributing  one 
cent  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  sold  to  provide  the 
organization  with  funds  to  carry  on  its  work. 

"What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again,"  ought  to 
prove  a  good  slogan  for  any  embryo  co-operative  as- 
sociation and  have  an  added  weight  after  reading  the 
way  the  dairymen  have  succeeded  In  getting  better 
returns  for  their  labor.  Paraphrasing  the  finan- 
cial genius  who  said  at  the  end  of  our  Civil  War, 
"The  way  to  resume  specie  payment  Is  to  resume," 
the  only  way  to  co-operate  ie  to  co-operate.  Two 
can  start. 

Now,  All  Together — Everybody  Sing ! 

THE  wholesome  influences  and  good  results  grow- 
ing out  of  the  old-time  country  singing  schools 
are  being  developed  in  the  cities  under  the  plan  of 
"community  singing."  The  idea  has  been  growing  In 
Philadelphia  until  more  than  six  thousand  people  have 
gathered  on  the  City  Hall»Plaza  for  an  evening  to  join 
In  singing  the  old  songs  which  live.  "America,"  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  "Annie  I.Aurie,"  and  "How  Can  I  Bear  to 
Leave  Thee,"  are  a  few  of  those  In  which  every  one 
could  join,  no  matter  how  poor  his  voice.  As  he  sings 
he  unconsciously  becomes  a  part  of  that  powerful 
force  known  as  a  nation,  and  Is  welded  to  those  along- 
side of  him.  He  is  illustrating  the  great  truth  In  the 
phrase,  "Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  Its  laws." 

The  plan  is  not  to  develop  individual  singers,  but  to 
stir  up  patriotism  and  bring  home  to  the  great  masses 
that  only  through  unison  of  voice,  heart  and  action 
can  ire  as  a  nation  accomplish  anything. 

New  York  State,  through  an  extension  service  from 
Cornell  University,  for  a  while  past  has  been  develop- 
ing the  country  singing  school  Idea  with  favorable 
results.  An  eflSclent  Instructor  has  been  provided 
who  travels  from  place  to  place  developing  the  work 
and  caring  for  It  after  once  started.  During  the  an- 
nual Farmers'  Week  at  Cornell  about  100  members 
of  the  various  schools  throughout  the  state  are 
brought  to  Ithaca,  receive  advanced  instruction  and 
on  one  evening  give  an  entertainment  Illustrating 
their  proficiency. 

Whether  In  city  or  country  these  are  times  we  must 
meet  and  act  together.  If  singing  offers  the  medium 
for  such  results,  let  us  sing.  Great  singers  tell  us 
that  we  are  not  known  as  a  singing  nation,  but  we  are 
g^ven  credit  for  having  the  best  voices  In  the  world. 
There  is  said  to  be  something  In  the  Yankee  twang 
which  the  voice  culturist  can  develop. 

The  Demand  for  Live  Stock 

ALL  indications  point  to  a  strong  demand  for  lire 
stock  during  the  next  few  years  to  supply  the 
world  with  meat.  Home  conditions  are  too  weH 
known  to  even  the  casual  observer  to  need  more  than 
passing  notice.  High  meat  and  feed  prices  have  driven 
thoutends  of  breeding  and  Immature  animals  to 
slaughter  and  as  winter  Is  setting  in  the  great  tempta^ 
tion'  will  be  to  market  stock  which  under  normal  con- 
ditions would  be  held  for  better  fitting. 

Conditions  in  Europe  were  recently  described  by 
Food  Adminstrator  Hoover  in  his  address  In  Chicago 
before  the  editors  and  publishers  of  126  farm  papers 
and  journals,  who  came  from  24  states  and  were  said 
to  represent  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  12,- 
000,000.  According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  there  are  several 
factors  working  to  deplete  the  live  stock  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  demand  for  more  meat,  shortage  In  fod- 
der production  and  the  necessity  of  confining  shipping 
to  the  most  concentrated  foods. 

Figures  recently  announced  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment show  that  In  the  thr-ee  years  ending  Jan.  1,  1917, 
the  number  of  cattle  decreased  in  that  country  16.6 
per  cent.,  the  number  of  sheep  diminished  33  per  cent., 
while  the  hog  population  lost  38  per  cent.  One  reason 
for  this  heavy  decline  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  consumption  of  meat  is  estimated  by  the 
French  Government  as  being  69.61  pounds  of  beef, 
11.16  pounds  of  mutton  and  21.48  pounds  of  pork  per 


annum  per  person.  This  Is  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  of  meat  for  each  person,  whereas,  under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  consumption  of  dressed  meat  in 
France  is  said  to  be  only  eighty  pounds  per  capita. 

To  America,  then,  not  only  France,  but  all  of 
Europe  is  looking  for  a  meat  supply  and  it  is  our  duty 
in  the  crisis  to  see  that  the  want  is  supplied.  With 
our  abundance  of  grains  and  roughage,  live  stock* 
especially  the  pure-bred  kind  which  utilizes  Its  feed 
to  the  best  advantage,  offers  unusual  attractions  thla 
year. 

Let's  Stop  This  Leak 

THE  days  for  boring  auger  holes  In  stable  fioors  so 
as  to  quickly  dispose  of  the  liquid  m.anure  have 
certainly  passed.     Scientists  tell  us  that  one-half  the 
value  of  the  nitrogen  and  two-thirds  the  value  of  the 
potash  in  stable  manure  are  in  the  urine,  and  with 
present  prices  of  these  two  fertilizing  elements  and 
the  high   value  of  the  crops   they  will   produce,  all 
efforts  should   be   made  to   recover  their   full   value. 
Assistant  Secretary  Vrooman,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  recently  characterized  our  annual 
farm  manure  loss  as  being  "the  world's  greatest  eco- 
nomic leak."     How  we  can  partly  overcome  a  large 
portion  of  this  loss  Is  told  by  several  contributors  to 
Our  Experience  Pool  in  this  Issue  on  page  321.    Hav- 
ing concrete  gutters  and  enough  absorbents  to  take  up 
all  the  liquids,  and  then  hauling  the  manure  to  the 
field  dally  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  way  to  handle  it, 
and  is  done  by  lots  of  successful  men.    Where  this  is 
not  possible,  storing  the  manure  in  a  water-tight  pit 
where  it  is  properly  treated  to  prevent  heating,  but 
not  allowed  to  loach  away,  offers  the  next  best  prac- 
tice.   The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  stock  will  have 
to  be  kept  in  th£  stable  for  the  winter,  and  It  Is  nona 
too  early  to  make  plans  for  saving  a  valuable  farm 
by-product,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  next 
year's  crops  promise  to  pay  well  for  extra  care  and 
attention. 

$25  Per  Day— Can  You  Earn  More  ? 

IF  you  would  like  to  earn  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
dollars  a  day.  It  cannot  be  done  easier  at  this  time 
of  the  year  than  by  going  Into  your  corn  field  and 
selecting  seed  for  next  year's  crop.  By  practicing  this 
method  of  seed  corn  selection  it  is  possible  to  Increase 
your  acre  yield  the  following  year  five  bushels  over 
your  average,  so  it  can  be  readily  seen,  with  corn  at 
its  present  price,  time  could  not  be  better  spent.  The 
great  advantage  in  this  practice  is  that  the  grower  ia* 
able  to  get  seed  that  he  knows  has  matured  in  hia 
normal  growing  season.  As  the  principle  of  like  be^ 
gets  like  holds  good  in  corn  breeding,  it  Is  possible, 
under  a  selection  of  this  kind,  to  breed  for  a  certain 
Ideal  type.  If  it  is  desired,  for  Instance,  to  raise  or 
lower  the  height  at  which  the  ear  grows  on  the  stalk. 
It  can  be  done  by  selecting  seed  ears  at  the  height  de- 
sired. True,  all  the  resulting  year's  crop  may  not  be 
at  just  that  height,  but  if  continued  again  the  desired 
object  can  be  attained. 

Taking  the  picked  corn  to  a  place  where  It  can  dry 
before  freezing  weather,  gives  it  a  vitality  next  spring 
which  is  never  found  In  seed  that  has  been  In  the 
field  through  a  couple  of  early  snowstorms.  A  great 
varjety  of  satisfactory  drying  racks  are  on  the  mar- 
ket today,  and  good  ones  can  be  made  at  home  if  nec- 
essary. It  Is  well  to  select  at  least  fifty  ears  for  each 
acre  to  be  planted  next  spring.  Abnormally  large 
ears  should  not  be  selected  to  the  neglect  of  medium 
sized  ones  which  have  matured  and  are  covered  with 
uniform  kernels  from  tip  to  butt. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  York  ranks  first  and 
Pennsylvania  second  in  the  production  of  apples  for 
the  last  seven  years  many  of  our  readers  will  be  In- 
terested In  Extension  Circular  No.  80,  "Harvesting, 
Packing  and  Marketing  the  Apple  Crop."  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania St-''^  College.  This  Is  a  43-page  treatise  of 
this  timely  m^ject  and  the  text  is  well  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  diagrams.  A  copy  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the*  College  at  State  College.  Pa. 

"The  Improvement  of  the  Poor  and  Run-down  Soils 
of  New  Jersey,"  is  fully  discussed  In  an  extension  bul- 
letin. No.  11.  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 
The  methods  advocated  can  be  practiced  on  almost 
any  poor  soil,  so  that  a  copy  of  the  bulletin,  which 
consists  of  31  pages  and  will  be  sent  free  by  sending  a 
request  to  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  will  prove  valuable 
to  any  one  who  wants  to  improve  his  farm  or  Is  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  a  new  one. 
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Suggestions  for  Marketing  Potatoes 


C.  M.  ARTHUR 


An  official  of  one  of  the  largest  farmers' 
exchanges  in  the  East  states  that  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with 
marketing  potatoes  is  to  get  the  growers 
to  grade  properly.  This  official  feels  that 
well  graded  potatoes  put  up  in  the  proper 
package  and  marked  with  a  brand  name 
or  trade  mark  should  revolutionize  the 
market  for  those  who  cared  to  undertake 
such  a  proposition. 

The  experience  of  growers,  exchanges 
and  commission  men  seems  to  make  em- 
phasis upon  proper  grading  essential. 
Too  many  growers  seem  to  think  that 
everything  should  go  regardless  of  size 
or  condition.  Scabby,  second  growth,  111- 
shapen  potatoes  should  not  be  sent  to 
market.  Undersized  tubers  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  first-class  trade,  but  should 
be  reserved  for  trade  in  seconds  or  for 
home  consumption.  Mixing  potr.toes  of 
dtfferent  sizes  or  varieties  results  only  in 
loss  in  the  end.  The  market  price  of 
mixed  stock  will  be  based  in  most  cases 
on  the  cheaper  grade.  One  Western  ex- 
change has  a  eystem  of  numbering  each 
sack  of  potatoes  shipped  by  it  so  that 
improper  grading  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  original  grower  and  he  be  made  to 
stand  the  loss  thus  Incurred.  Poor  grad- 
ing involves  paying  freight  on  goods  for 
which  no  money  is  received. 

Standardization  is  necessary  before 
potatoes  can  be  marketed  at  the  best 
profit.  In  the  Nejv  York  City  market 
there  are  certain  commission  men  whose 
prices  are  not  governed  to  any  extent  by 
market  conditions.  They  handle  one 
type  of  stock  and  cater  to  the  wealthier 
trade  and  to  hotels  of  the  higher  class. 
Price  makes  little  difference  with  such 
firms,  provided  they  can  get  select  goods. 
For  such  trade  careful  grradlng,  packing 
and  marking  will  pay  dividends. 


Probably  few  growers  realize  the  losses 
due  to  rough  handling  of  potatoes,  which 
causes  cutting,  bruising  and  finally  de- 
cay. One  has  only  to  observe  some  of  the 
potatoes  to  be  found  in  almost  any  re- 
tail store  to  appreciate  the  reason  why 
the  retailer  must  sell  the  goods  at  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  order  to  cover  the 
loss  he  sustains  from  partly  spoiled  or 
otherwise  unsalable  potatoes. 

Where  marketing  of  potatoes  can  be 
done  through  an  exchange  or  co-opera- 
tive organization  this  method  seems  to 
give  pretty  general  satisfaction  and  in 
the  long  run  growers  feel  that  the  ex- 
change can  secure  as  good  prices  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure.  This  method  of  dis- 
tributing potatoes  has  worked  out  to 
very  good  advantage  in  some  sections  of 
New  Jersey,  notably  Monmouth  county. 
Most  of  the  potatoes  marketed  by  the 
Monmouth  County  Exchange  are  brought 
in  by  the  growers  in  wagons  In  bulk  and 
are  barreled  or  sacked  at  the  shipping 
station.  Some  growers,  however,  pack 
their  crop  in  baskets,  sacks  or  barrels  be- 
fore bringing  them  to  the  point  of  ship- 
ment. In  any  case,  however,  the  pota- 
toes are  re-sacked  or  barreled  at  the  ship- 
ping point  by  the  exchange  agents  in 
order  to  send  out  as  uniform  a  product 
as  possible.  Such  practice  enables  the 
exchange  to  get  better  prices. 

Growers  should  study  their  markets. 
Long  potatoes  should  not  be  sent  to  a 
market  desiring  round  stock.  Some  mar- 
kets are  acquiring  a  taste  for  red  varie- 
ties of  potatoes.  Just  as  certain  markets 
desire  a  yellow  butter  and  others  a  white 
butter,  so  various  markets  differ  as  to 
their  desires  in  potatoes.  The  ordinary 
market  desires  a  smooth,  medium-sized 
round  white  potato. 

Pennsylvania. 


and  freedom  from  disease,  as  well  as 
yield,  must  also  be  taken  into  account  In 
the  choice  of  seed  potatoes. 

Single  tests  may  be  misleading.  A  hill 
may  yield  unusually  well  becauee  of  its 
environment  and  not  because  of  inherent 
tendencies.  By  continuing  the  selection 
several  years  and  discarding  Inferior 
hills,  those  that  owe  their  superiority  to 
favorable  environment  will  be  weeded 
out  and  only  the  offspring  from  produc- 
tive hills  will  remain. 


Controlling  the  Peach  Borer 
The  peach  tree  borer  annually  destroys 
thousands  of  trees  and  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  pests  that  many  growers  have  to 
contend  with.  "Many  remedies  for  the 
prevention  of  the  borer  Injury  have  been 
advanced  in  the  past,"  says  Sheldon  W. 
Funk,  farm  advisor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  "but  so  far 
none  have  proved  satisfactory  and  the 
only  sure  plan  is  to  open  up  the  tree  and 
cut  out  the  worms.  Many  growers  hunt 
the  borers  in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  my 
practice  has  been  to  hunt  only  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  and  I  have  never  lost  but  one 
small  tree  from  the  attacks  of  this  In- 
sect. Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  hunt 
borers  in  this  state.  In  this  latitude  the 
females  lay  eggs«from  about  June  to 
September,  so  that  by  careful  search  at 
this  time  you  are  able  to  get  most  of  the 
worms,  and  the  weather  Is  more  pleas- 
ant than  later  in  the  fall. 

"Our  practice  is  to  keep  the  trees 
banked  with  from  6  to  8  inches  of  earth 
during  the  entire  year.  This  is  very  Im- 
portant, as  it  causes  the  borers  to  work 
higher  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree*  and  pre- 
vents them  from  getting  into  the  roots 
where  they  are  hard  to  get.  Some  time 
during  September  we  remove  the  mounds 
of  earth  from  around  the  trees  with  a 
hoe  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  clean 
off  the  gum  and  cut  out  all  of  the  borers 
that  we  can  find.  Be  careful  to  make  the 
cuts  as  near  perpendicular  as  possible  soi 
that  not  so  much  of  the  bark  is  mutilat- 
ed. Some  men  use  a  wire  but  I  prefer 
a  knife  so  that  I  can  not  only  cut  out  the 
worms  but  also  cut  out  and  clean  out  all 
of  the  borer  channels  in  order  that  the 
wounds  may  heal  more  rapidly.  The 
very  small  worms  can  be  killed  at  this 
time  by  scraping  the  bark  rather  firmly 
with  the  knife.    After  we  have  hunted 


the  borers  from  the  trees  we  let  them 
open  for  about  two  weeks  when  we  go 
over  them  again.  The  worms  that  were 
missed  the  first  time  can  easily  be  found 
on  the  second  hunting  because  of  the 
fresh  excrement  which  they  send  out. 
When  these  borers  have  been  removed 
the  trees  are  again  banked  and  left  un- 
touched until  the  next  September.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  paint  the  trunks  with  con- 
centrated lime-sulphur  Just  before  bank- 
ing, as  this  not  only  kills  some  of  the 
small  worms  but  also  disinfects  the 
wounds.  On  young  trees  dilute  the  lime- 
sulphur  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
water." 


Utilizing  Cull  Apples 
No  food  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed 
to  waste  this  year.  Hence  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  now,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  horticulturist  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  to  prevent  the  large 
annual  losses  of  lower  grade  or  cull 
fruit.  Such  fruits  may  be  dried,  canned 
or  made  into  cider,  jellies,  syrups  and 
the  various  fruit  butters  and  marma^ 
lades  offer  farther  outlet  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  cull  fruit  and  are  exceedingly 
appetizing.  Cider  making  and  drying 
are  probably  the  most  popular  methods 
of  consuming  cull  fruit. 

As  to  which  is  most  likely  to  be  profit- 
able, it  may  be  noted  that  one  bushel  of 
fairly  good  apples  should  yield  six  and 
one-half  to  seven  pounds  i>t  dried  fruit 
evaporated  to  a  moisture  content  of  25 
per  cent.  In  a  well-equipped  factory, 
this  can  be  accomplished  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  two  and  one-half  cents  a 
pound,  but  at  the  home  it  will  doubtless 
cost  at  least  five  cents.  If  the  slicing, 
bleaching  and  drying  are  well  done,  the 
resulting  product  should  be  worth  at 
least  8  to  10  cents  a  pound  at  home.  This 
product  requires  no  expensive  contain- 
ers, can  be  stored  in  small  space,  and 
will  keep  almost  indefinitely  under 
proper  conditions.  The  original  fruit 
can  thus  be  converted  into  a  relatively 
stable  food,  and  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
return  of  about  25  to  30  cents  a  bushel. 
One  bushel  of  well  ripened  apples 
should  yield  about  two  gallons  of  cider 
if  made  with  a  good  home  press,  and 
about  four  gallons  with  a  first-class 
power  press.  This  cider  should  be  worth 
about  10  cents  a  gallon,  and  hence  would 
yield  a  return  of  20  to  40  cents  a  bushel 
on  the  original  fruit,  minus  the  cost  of 
making,  which  should  be  relatively 
small.  The  cider  can  then  be  carried 
over  into  vinegar,  or  It  may  be  pasteur- 
ized and  kept  sweet  indefinitely.  The 
pasteurizing  is  best  done  by  heating  the 
fresh  cider  to  a  temperature  qf  149  de- 
grees F.  for  one  hour,  and  then  sealing 
in  sterilized  containers. 


Increasing  Potato  Yield 

Continued  selection  of  potatoes  from 
the  highest-yielding  hills  through  several 
years  will  result  in  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  variety.  Yield,  form  and 
quality  of  the  tubers  can  be  noted  at  dig- 
ging time. 

By  selecting  seed  from  the  highest 
yielding  hills  at  digging  time  rather 
than  by  the  usual  method,  without  re- 
gard to  productivity,  potato  yields  were 
increased  9  per  cent,  in  a  test  made  at 
the  Ohio  Agrricultural  Experiment  Sta^ 
tion.  A  difference  of  55  per  cent,  was 
found  In  the  crop  from  seed  chosen  from 
the  highest  yielding  and  that  from  the 
lowest  yielding  hills. 

When  the  best  seed  from  the  hill- 
selected  potatoes  was  planted  the  second 
year.  It  yielded  26  per  cent,  more  than 
seed  chosen  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
product  of  the  highest  yielding  hills  was 
228  per  cent,  more  than  that  from  the 
hills  of  lowest  yield  two  years  previous. 

High  yielding  hills  grown  under  aver- 
age fertility  and  moisture  conditions  of 
the  aoil  and  in  a  full  stand  of  plants  can 
be  choeen  when  the  crop  is  dug.    Form 


Estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics place  the  Pennsylvania  apple  crop 
at  about  2,000,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year.  The  peach  crop  is  much  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  pear  crop  in  the 
state  will  be  about  447,000  bushels.  This 
is  about  50,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year. 
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6ETA 
"KEROOir  ENGINE 

Save  $15  to  $200 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  less  cost 
Make  more  money —  Save 
more  fuel— ImoMdiats  Shipment 
—No  waiting  —  Five  -Year 
Guarantee— 90- Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  enRinea 
—2  to  22  N-P.-i «ai  styles— Raedy  to  SMp— Suit  your- 
self  as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

NO  MONEY  "°''"2ssiisi& 

11 V    IimvlimJA  ri«hted)-"llow  to  Judte 

TIAUTHI  EntiMs"— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
IlllVWfll  tory  prices— Miwt.  I  ship  every- 
^^  ■  ■  *  •  where  in  the  U.  S.—  aruarantee 
««f«  delivery— Save  you  $1S  to  $200— luiis  you  tin 
test  prips.  I  ship  biar  engines — or  small  engines 
— M  Wirt  ordsrs.- ED.  H.  WITTE.  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

25480akland  Ave^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2548£mpire  Bldtf^        PitUburg.  Pa. 


Don't  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

**SCALECIDE" 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  till  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—but  no  other  spray  will  do  o//that 

"SCALECIDE"  will  do.  pills  all  kinds  of 
scale — all  formsoffungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season— and 
Invigorates  your  trees — and  costs  no 
more.  Rmad our  monty-back  ptopotition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 
Profits  in  Fall  Spraying'* 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  hrrg  Chemists 
so  Church  Sc        D^  I  New  York 


Budded  from 
Bearing  ^Trees 

TW«  one  ot  the  tecrcb  of  Harriioo 
Q)slky.  Our  spijle  and  peach  tree* 
are  budded  from^  idected  tree*  of  lU; 
perior  quality.  "Like  producn  lilir, ' 
you  know.      All  Harriaon  trees  vt 

mown  in  oar  own  avnerie*.  true-lo>naine  aad  cerb6«d  free 

troiB  diteate.    We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1917  Frutt  Guide  give*  many  practical  pobten  oo  f niit' 

Ppwing.     Deicribe*  ail  the  leading  vari- 

e*ie»of  applet,  peachet.  peart,  etc     Abo 

■mall  fruit*  and  ornamental*.     You  (hould 

have  a  copy.      It'*  free.     Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  belter  fruit. 

"LsrscitgrowenoffTuktrcesBdM   odd** 

Harrisons*  Narsertes 

Boat  »4  Berlin.  Md. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


PrlTe  and  demonstrat*  tb*  Bosh  Cmr.  Fay  for  It  oo' 

'      laaaalM.  Uj^^utmmnwmkiammoatr.  Shin- 

Bantaaraprom'.' 
Mti   Can   «' 


Bt«*d  ar  D>or.- 
IStSl 


Write  at  eae*  '"' 
(■7  4S-paff*  raU 
loB  and  all  partK 

IWt.»Qg 


Onions  ^"•"•^i:--"" 

Fmits,  poultry  and  all  prodac*  wanted— 

Gibbg  A  Bro.,  323  N.  Fmmt  St,  Phik.,  P*. 


I E  DAG  E*S 

L.  I    GLUE    "tlV. 


S       .  O  i^       D  CJ  Ll    A  R  S       I  O 


"LOW  AND 
EASY  TO  FILL" 


HARD  TO  _, 

WEAR  OUT" 


•THE  GUARANTEE  SPREADER" 

QUALITY  IS  HER  MIDDLE  NAME 

All  slnng  the  Itneftrom wbselstonfcli- 
I    yoke.  (iJTAI.lTY  PREVAILS,  •nd  for 
■tandlDt;  up  to  bmrd  work 

THE  GUARANTEE  SPREADER 

never  hss  bsd  snequsL  SHE  WILLSPREAD 
yonr  lloie.  OROUND  LI MEHTONE.  or  com- 
mercial fprtlll/^r  evenly,  or  If  you  desire  to 
push  the  spreader  lever  down  i«he  sows  in 
row*.  You  will  like  the  special  patent<xi 
features  such  as  abiftlOK  clutch,  sprcadinK 
sttacbtnent,  and  the  snlder-steei-hlade-fortc 
feed.  BETTEK  WHITE  L'H  TODA  V. 
Tbank  you 

Your  Catalec  is  printed  in  6  color* 
Wb«r*  skall  w«  send  H  to7 

GUARANTEE  MFG.  CO. 

iTtUsthatroaSlorr  Koto  Bow  IvMlytlMlUtarialUbaiagspesaa    Dttpt.  G  a<4  Baltlmortt,  McL 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tlr«s.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
numlnff  rear.    Waron  parts  o(  all  kinds.    Write 
today  for  free  catalog  Illustrated  In  colors. 

»TIIIC  WIISSL  CO*  44  ■!■ 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Trap  Line 


CHARLES  H 

The  trapper  who  works  in  his  own 
neighborhood  has  a  considerable  advan- 
tage at  the  start  in  the  fact  that  he 
knows  the  territory  and  can  make  his 
plans  some  time  in  advance  of  putting 
out  the  traps.  Old  trappers  find  that  it 
lulps  them  to  trap  in  the  same  locality 
year  after  year,  for  many  trap-sites  are 
u.cd  over  and  over  again.  Amateurs 
may  well  imitate  the  experienced  men 
i!i  this  particular. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  terri- 
tory early  in  the  fall,  searching  out  the 
most  promising  locations  for  the  traps. 
1 1  is  also  well  to  lay  out  the  trap  line  so 
tliat  it  can  be  covered  with  as  little 
travel  as  possible.  Where  the  country  Is 
not  too  thickly  populated,  a  circular  line 
is  preferable.  This  gives  a  minimum 
amount  of  traveling  with  a  maximum 
number  of  traps.  Starting  from  home, 
or  a  given  base,  a  semicircle,  covering 
.s.'voial  miles,  may  be  completed  In  a  few 
hours.  Time  Is  often  a  considerable  fac- 
tor in  the  calculation,  especially  with 
the  school  boy  or  the  busy  farmer. 
Where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
<  ountry  is  cultivated  farm  land,  the 
trapping  must,  of  necessity,  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  river  banks,  swamps  and  isolat. 
I'd  patches  of  woodland. 

Having  selected  the  territory,  the  next 
step  Is  to  plan  the  trap  sites.  Many  of 
these  will  have  to  be  artificial,  and  by 
preparing  them  several  weeks  before  the 
traps  are  put  in,  the  animals  will  become 
accustomed  to  the  changes.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  almost  all  creatures 
of  the  wild  are  very  suspicious  of  any 
( hange  that  Is  made  In  or  about  their  ac- 
( ustomed  haunts.  It  Is  well,  therefore, 
to  build  little  houses  or  enclosures  of 
stones  or  sticks,  leaving  an  opening 
where  the  trap  is  to  be  put  in  later. 
These  houses  should  be  built  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  along  woodland 
streams.  They  will  prove  effective  later, 
when  it  Is  time  to  put  out  the  traps  for 
mink  and  raccoon. 

In  localities  where  small  streams  are 
found,  choose  places  in  the  heavier 
wooded  sections  and  arrange  hollow  logs 
upon  the  banks  of  the  brooks,  also 
stretch  an  occasional  log  across  the 
water  from  bank  to  bank.  Minks  spend 
much  of  their  time  about  woodland 
streams,  especially  if  trout  or  other 
small  fish  are  found  therein.  Hollow 
logs  are  their  natural  homes  and  any 
mink  wandering  along  the  brook  is  sure 
to  stop  and  investigate  all  holes  In  logs 
01  among  the  rocks  and  roots.  The  wise 
trapper  understands  this  trait  and  ar- 
ranges his  sets  accordingly.  Many  such 
places  will  be  found  ready  without 
preparation,  but  some  may  have  to  be 
made,  and  this  work  should  be  done 
some  time  In  advance  of  the  trapping 
season.  Even  if  nothing  else  Is  done  It  is 
^^ell  to  locate  desirable  spots  and  be 
ready  when  the  season  opens.  One  can- 
not find  a  lot  of  the  best  locations  at 
short  notice.  It  Is  also  well  to  search 
out  skunk  dens,  for  the  best  success  with 
this  creature  comes  from  traps  set  near 
their  homes.  By  making  a  few  trips 
along  the  river  banks  and  about  the  dis- 
tant pastures  In  the  early  fall,  much 
valuable  information  will  be  picked  up 
hy  the  intending  trapper.  The  men  who 
have  had  the  most  success  along  the  trap 
line  are  the  ones  who  have  made  the 
f'osest  study  of  the  habits  of  the  fur 
bearers. 

The  old  trapper  prepares  his  baits  and 
^'  ents  some  time  in  advance  of  using 
them;  indeed,  some  of  the  scents  are  pre- 
r^red  In  the  spring  or  the  winter  before. 
I  he  farm  boy  who  Is  just  starting  out  to 
tiap  can  do  Uttle  in  tho  way  of  making 


CHESLEY 

baits  In  advance.  He  can,  however,  pre- 
pare fish  oil,  which  is  always  useful  in 
making  sets  for  minks,  raccoons,  otters 
and  foxes.  This  is  prepared  by  procur- 
ing a  quantity  of  small  fish,  or  a  larger 
one  will  do,  and  chopping  the  flesh  Into 
small  pieces,  after  which  it  is  put  in  a 
glass  jar  and  the  cover  placed  In  posi- 
tion but  not  clamped  down.  The  jar  is 
then  set  in  the  sun  and  the  fish  allowed 
to  rot  for  several  weeks.  The  oil  rises 
to  the  top  and  can  be  strained  out  with 
a  fine  sieve.  This  oil  has  a  very  far- 
reaching  odor  and  will  attract  a  mink 
from  a  considerable  distance.  One  or 
two  drops  placed  on  a  stick  or  mossy 
stone  near  the  trap  Is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

It  was  an  old  rule  that  trapping  could 
be  done  at  any  time  beginning  with  Sep- 
tember. "Trap  furs  and  eat  oysters  dur- 
ing any  month  spelled  with  an  R,"  has 
often  been  advised.  Neither  is  true,  for 
the  luscious  bivalve  is  now  eaten  at  any 
time  of  the  year  and  trapping  Is  delayed 
until  November  and  should  end  with 
February  or  early  March  for  all  unlmals 
except  the  muskrat.  The  skunk  and  rac- 
coon become  prime  first,  in  northern  sec- 
tions being  fairly  good  In  late  October, 
while  In  the  more  southerly  localities 
trapping  should  be  delayed  a  little.  The 
opossum  becomes  prime  at  about  the 
same  time,  likewise  tho  "little  skunk," 
or  civet  cat.  The  mink,  otter  and  fox 
are  at  their  best  in  December.  The 
weasel  is  of  little  value  except  when 
snow  covers  the  ground,  while  the 
badger  Is  quite  valueless  unless  it  has 
been  exposed  to  cold  weather.  The  musk- 
rat  is  the  latest  to  become  prime,  being 
at  Its  best  in  March  and  April. 

It  Is  advisable  to  get  out  the  traps  and 
have  them  In  ifhape  to  set  when  tbe  trme 
arrives.  New  trat)S  should  be  treated  to 
give  them  an  aged  appearance.  It  is 
never  wise  to  set  traps  having  a  bright 
and  new  color.  Look  over  old  traps  care- 
fully and  test  the  springs.  Sometimes 
a  little  rust  will  weaken  the  spring  and 
cause  it  to  break  at  the  first  setting.  New 
steel  traps  may  be  treated  in  several 
ways.  One  method  is  to  sink  them  in  a 
muddy  pool  and  allow  theri  to  remain 
la  the  black  muck  and  slime  for  a  week 
or  more.  Another  is  to  boil  them  in  a 
solution  of  walnut  husks  and  water. 
This  takes  away  the  new  appearance. 


New  Apple  Packing  Law 
The  Pennsylvania  apple  packing  law 
became  effective  on  September  1st,  and 
all  closed  packages  containing  apples 
grown  In  the  state  must  show  in  plain 
letters  and  figures  the  name  and  address 
of  person  by  whose  authority  apples  were 
packed,  true  name  of  variety,  and  the 
minimum  size  or  numerical  count  of  the 
fruit  in  the  package. 

This  law  was  passed  by  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  and  is  Act  No. 
144.  Copies  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  apple  growers  of  the  state  who  sell 
closed  packages,  and  can  be  secured  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Harrisburg. 

The  new  law  is  aimed  to  bring  about 
a  uniformity  in  packing,  prevent  decep- 
tion and  establish  a  recognized  standard 
for  Pennsylvania  apples,  which  are  rap- 
idly finding  their  way  to  the  big  markets 
and  are  being  ranked  with  the  finest 
apples  grown  in  this  country. 


The  Pennsylvania  I>epartment  of  Agrri- 
culture  estimates,  from  reports  received 
on  the  condition  of  the  buckwheat  crop 
in  this  state  during  August,  that  the 
yield  will  be  approximately  6.440.000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  2,000,000  bushels. 


Invest  in  One  of  These! 
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WHEN  corn 
was  selling 
for  50  cents  a 
bushel,  one  of  our 
dealers  made  this 
offer  to  a  skepti- 
cal farmer:  .**Use 
this  manure  spread- 
er to  top-dress  20  acres  of  your  40-acre  corn  field, 
putting  on  eight  loads  to  the  acre.  Leave  the  other 
20  unmanured  as  you  meant  to  do  with  the  whole 
40.  I  will  take  the  difference  in  the  yield  between 
the  two  20's  for  the  spreader. "  The  farmer  agreed, 
thinking  to  get  his  spreader  at  a  low  price. 

The  20  on  which  he  used  the  machine  produced 
512  bushels  more  than  the  other  20.  He  paid  the 
dealer  $256.00  for  the  spreader  —  a  great  deal  more 
than  its  present  selling  price.  Today,  higher  prices 
would  make  that  difference  about  three  times 
$256,001 

You  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  spreader  when  it 
will  pay  for  itself  like  that.  Hand  spreading  is  out  of  the 
question.  You  want  the  manure  pulverized  and  spread 
evenly,  not  dumped  out  in  big  lumps  unevenly. 

Now  that  we  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide 
Spreader  to  the  Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverieaf  line*,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  suit  any.farmer.  The  No.  8  niaclunes  are 
for  the  average  small  farm,  very  light  draft,  narrow  boxes, 
spiral  wide  spread  (regular).  Our  big  No.  6  machines  —  Cora 
King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  —  are  "whales  tor  work", 
easy  handling  and  loading,  steel  construction,  light  draft. 
With  the  No.  6  spreaders  you  may  have  the  efftcient  disk 
wide  spread  (regular)  or  the  new  bpural  wide  spread  (special). 
Here  is  a  spreader  for  every  farm.  This  year,  of  all  yearsi 
you  need  one.     Write  us  for  full  iuformatiou. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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Good  Paint  is 
Protecti<Hi 

"^^ropeny  insurance  against  weather  and  decasr— a  safe- 
guard against  continual  repainting:. 

You  knov/  that  balanced  soil  means  better  crops — 
balanced  rations  mean  better  live  stock.  Jl]i_thc_»amc 
with  paint.      Balance  is  the  thing;. 

pAINt 

it  well  balanced  paint— tlie   reiult  o!   124   years  of  paint    making. 
Every  irdividual  color  and  kind  is  made  for  a  specific  uie— and  each 
is  best  for  that  use.    That  is  the  reason  why  it  wiH  spread  further, 
cover  more  completely  and  la^t   longer.     If   you  can't  get  it  from 
your  dealer,  write  us  direct. 

Get  Our  FrM  FamMr**  Paint  Book  No.  H69 

Start  right  wh*^  you  start  to  paint.     Learn  the  truth  ftrtt.     U. 
win  aave  you  cxpvOM  and  disappointment  in  the  en^ , 


HARRISONS.   INC; 

FUUaelpliU.  CUcs«o,  New  York, 
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USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 


Fans  dralMM  4Maaa4«  4tvabto  til*.  0«r  draia  tUe  ar*  nad*  of  U^ 
Ohio  dar.  thovowskir  hard  burned  ■t^H— Mn«.  DM't  hav*  to  «f 
••m  ep  to  b*  replaced  arwy  law  yaan.  WriljIorjjteMLSWd  in  cmJob* 
lets.  AIM  0«Mtectwera  e<  the  tmmava  IIATCO  IMPKUSBABLS 
_  SILO,  Raico  BuildlBC  Tile  and  Hatco  Sewer  Pipe. 

Kstioasl  Fire  Proofiag  Company    •      |II7  Fulton  Building.  Pittsborgh,  Pa. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


September  16,  1917. 


September  15,  1917. 
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Cheaper  Poultry  Feed 


J.  RAYMOND  KESSLER 


During  the  past  year  of  high  priced 
grain  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
by  poultrymen  on  the  subject  of  cheaper 
eubstitutes  for  the  grains  in  use,  but  it 
would  seem  as  though  it  had  amounted 
to  little  more  than  just  talk.  In  truth, 
no  radical  change  is  likely  to  take  place, 
for  where  shall  we  go  to  obtain  a  substi- 
tute for  our  three  main  poultry  foods- 
wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Not  only  are  they 
the  main  grains  but  they  practically 
form  all  the  mash  mixtures,  since  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  ground 
oats  all  come  from  them. 

This  being  true,  we  cannot  hope  to  en- 
tirely do  away  with  these  grains,  but  we 
can  keep  the  cost  down  somewhat  by 
partly  displacing  them  with  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes if  prices  make  such  a  practice 
desirable. 

Considering  that  grain  is  usually  fed 
to  fowls  by  measure  and  purchased  by 
weight,  oats  is  our  cheapest  grain,  close- 
ly followed  by  cracked  corn.    A  mixture 
of  these  two  grains  would  be  very  fat- 
tening, not  to  mention  the  fact  of  it  giv- 
ing little  or  no  variety.    The  addition  of 
wheat,  making  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
by  measure  of  the  three,  makes  an  excel- 
ent  and  much  used  ration.  Wheat  being 
the  highest  in  price,  in  fact  a.lmost  pro- 
hibitive for  feeding,  practically  doubles 
the  cost  of  the  mixture.    However,  it  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  do  without  wheat  in 
making  up  a  properly  balanced  ration, 
since  wheat  is  as  much  a  necessity  in 
the  grain  mixture  of  the  fowls  as  bread 
is  in  the  food  ration  of  man.     At  least 
this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  specialty 


other  grains  and  the  addition  of  25  per 
cent,  of  this  grain  to  the  mixture  makes 
a  very  good  feed. 

Of  course,  these  are  by  no  means  all 
the  grains  used  for  poultry  feeding,  but 
they  are  the  standbys  of  the  poultryman 
with  the  more  expensive  seeds,  such  as 
sunflower,  millet,  etc.,  left  out.  Where 
these  and  other  small  seeds  are  cheap 
they  can  be  added  in  small  quantities  to 
make  variety,  but  they  are  not  neces- 
.sary,  since  the  mainstays  are  corn,  wheat 
and  oats. 

Another  thing  that  will  greatly  help 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  feeding  is  the  use 
of  damaged  grains.  Mow-burnt,  weavel- 
eaten  or  weather  damaged  grains  are 
usually  sold  rather  cheap  and  for  poul- 
try feed  are  just  as  good  as  the  first-class 
article.  Corn  nubbins  can  also  be  in- 
cluded in  this  class. 

The  wise  poultryman  will  watch  his 
chance  to  buy  such  material  and  thus 
save  a  great  deal.  One  word  of  warning, 
however,  must  be  given— never  feed 
moldy  feeds,  no  matter  what  the  price, 
for  only  sickness  and  death  will  result 
from  using  them. 

In  making  the  mash  mixture  we  can 
also  save  something  if  we  will  displace 
such  high  priced  materials  as  linseed 
meal  with  short-cut  alfalfa.  Well  cured 
leafy  alfalfa  can  be  used  to  the  extent  of 
25  per  cent,  by  measure,  of  the  mash 
mixture.  The  best  way  to  feed  the  al- 
falfa is  to  have  it  short-cut  and  then 
soak  it  in  hot  water  for  several  hours, 
mixing  with  the  mash  in  the  proportion 
of  one  bucket  of  alfalfa  to  three  of  a 


Fatten  the  thin  and  sell  the  fat. 

Disinfectants  are  never  amiss  in  the 
sanitary  conduct  of  any  animal  dwelling 
place— their  use  at  this  time  is  impera- 
tive beyond  ordinary  precautionary 
measures — there  lurks  in  the  cracks  and 
oevices,  the  corners  and  knot  holes,  up- 
on cobwebs  and  in  the  very  dust  of  the 
whole  house  the  identical  germ  family 
that  will  stalk  your  whole  flock.  Kill 
this  family  before  its  ravages  are  severe- 
ly felt. 


poultryman  with  little  or  no  range  foi*   good  mash  mixture. 


his  fowls. 

Considering  a  mixture  of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  as  best,  we  can  subetituto  i» 
pan  tneioiiowmg  grains  witnout  detract- 
ing to  any  gre?t  extent  from  the  desira. 
bility  of  the  mixture. 

Where  rye  is  cheaper  than  wheat  it 
can  be  substituted  for  one-half  of  the 
wheat.  When  barley  is  cheaper  than 
wheat  it  can  be  used  in  place  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  wheat.  Buckwheat  can  be 
used  in  place  of  a  third  of  the  corn  with 
just  as  good  results  if  cheapness  makes 
it  desirable.  Kaffir  corn  is  another  feed 
that  can  usually  be  bought  cheaper  than 


If  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  masli  dry. 
then  mealed  alfalfa  should  be  used  in 
obAut  the  same  proportion.  The  hens 
should  not  be  started  in  at  tirst  on  tne 
quantity  of  alfalfa  mentioned,  since  they 
will  most  likely  reject  the  mixture.  The 
start  should  be  made  with  a  small 
amount  and  gradually  increased  until 
the  maximum  is  gained.  The  following 
mixture  is  a  good  one  where  the  alfalfa 
is  used  as  mentioned:  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  corn 
meal,  200  lbs.  beef  scraps,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats. 

Pennsylvania. 


Care  of  Layers  During  the  Molt 

The  fall  season  is  the  natural  period 
during  which  the  fowl  goes  through  the 
molt,  and  when  egg  production  drops  to 
its  lowest  figure  during  the  year.    It  is 
the  exceptional  fowls  that  will  keep  up 
egg    production    while    undergoing    the 
molt.     The  molting  period  Is  naturally 
the  bird's  resting  period.     These  facts 
should  be  borne  In  mind  in  managing 
laying  fiocks  at  this  season.    Many  meth- 
ods have  been  tried  with  the  object  of 
forcing  or  hastening  the  molt.     It  Is  a 
question  whether  or  not  such  methods 
are  advisable.  In  the  opinion  of  poultry- 
men  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.   The  best  method  of  taking  care  of 
the  laying  fiocks  during  this  time  Is  to 
keep   up   the  same  general    method  of 
feeding  as  Is  usually  practiced,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sunflower 
seed  to  the  grain  ration.     The  content 
or  tlie  sunflower  seed  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  In  the  feathers  of  the 
bird.     The  use  of  oil  meal   and   other 
heavy  protein-bearing  feeds  Is   usually 
partially  effective  In  hastening  the  devel- 
opment of  new  feathers,  as  the  body  of 
the  bird  must  change  the  form  of  protein 
received  from  such  source  into  a  quite 
different  substance.       It  will   probably 
take  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three 
months  fully  to  complete  the  molt  In 
tbe  general  laying  flock:     On  the  arer- 
age  farm  the  pullet  flocks  will  begin  egg 
production  during  this  time,  thus  keep- 
ing up  a  fairly  uniform  appearance  dur- 
ing the  fall  season. 


Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Sooner  or  later  the  poultry  producer 
is  going  to  secure  protection  for  his  ef- 
forts— the  onion  growers  of  Texas  com- 
bined to  secure  profitable  returns  for 
their  shipments,  instead  of  a  bill  for 
charges  from  the  middleman.  Texas  is 
only  one  of  a  multitude  of  similar  com- 
binations. 

Another  worth  while  thought  is  the 
necessity  for  community  cold  storage, 
g^ain  elevators,  packing  houses  and  an 
honest  distributing  agent — Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government,  subscribes  a 
goodly  percentage  of  the  cost  of  each 
cold  storage  plant  to  any  community 
that  wV:1  subscribe  the  balance — and 
Canada  is  full  of  these  plants  and  she 
has  practically  buried  her  middlemen. 

Community  measures  controlling  dis- 
tribution do  not  control  the  market,  eter- 
nally Juggled  by  speculators,  but  enough 
of  it  to  be  as  forceful  as  it  is  in  Canada, 
will  make  a  mighty  dent  in  the  very  vul- 
nerable armor  of  a  rapidly  degenerating 
horde  of  parasites. 

Those  cold,  raw,  damp  days  make  in- 
roads on  the  vitality  of  the  heavy  layer 
—over  long  periods  a  little  oil  meal  can 
be  successfully  and  profitably  added  to 
the  ration. 


Soon  will  come  the  time  for  housing 
the  youngsters  that  are  going  to  fill  the 
egg  basket  next  winter;  cull  now  more 
closely  than  ever  that  there  may  be  no 
epidemic  started  by  a  weakling— disease- 
catching  and  therefore  a  menace  to  the 
healthy  birds. 

Buy  your  breeders  for  next  year  now 
— don't  follow  the  time-worn  fallacy  of 
letting  the  other  fellow  carry  the  winter 
risk  on  the  males  you  need  next  spring 
— they  may  be  sold  by  that  time  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  they  will  be  higher  in  price. 

Preventing  disease  by  sanitation  and  a 
little  care  is  like  pulling  the  poison  fangs 
from  the  rattlesnake. 

Mixed  eggs  bring  mixed  prices — put  all 
of  one  color  in  a  crate — have  them  all 
clean — be  sure  that  none  are  thin-shelled 
— one  broken  egg  in  a  crate  may  spoil 
the  price  on  dozens. 

The  cost  of  candling  is  less  than  the 
extra  sale  value  of  a  case  of  clear  eggs — 
therefore  candling  pays.  And  a  good 
reputation  goes  with  it. 

Dressing  poultry  is  not  so  much  an  art 
as  selecting  only  the  best  for  market. 

A  small,  still  voice  is  rarely  heard — 
tell  your  story  to  the  multitudes — ^adver- 
Use. 


Popularity  of  White  Leghorns 
Observers  for  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agrriculture  report  that  In 
the  last  two  years  the  White  Leghorn 
has  so  gained  in  numbers  that  today  it 
outnumbers  all  other  chickens  in  the 
State.  Years  ago  the  American  Domi- 
nique led;  then  for  many  years  Barred 
Rock  led;  then  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
pushed  this  latter  in  the  race  for  popu- 
larity; now  the  White  Leghorn  appar 
ently  leads. 

Part  of  this  new  development  lies  in 
the  premium  white  shelled  eggs*  are 
fetching.  But  a  bigger  factor  has  been 
that  the  White  Leghorn  Is  universally 
used  on  the  regular  poultry  or  egg  farm 
and  these  farms  usually  having  a  "mam- 
moth" incubator  and  selling  day-old 
chicks,  such  chicks  were  readily  avail- 
able and  hence  were  used. 

Probably  if  Rock  or  Red  chicks  had 
been  as  readily  available  this  change  to 
White  Leghorns  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. As  an  indication  of  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  White  Leghorn  eggs 
produced  in  this  state.  New  York  Produce 
now  quotes  eggs  thus:  "Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  whites  fancy." 

The  White  Leghorn  is  built  for  egg 
production,  has  had  more  breeding  and 
selection  spent  on  it  for  this  specialty 
purpose  than  probably  all  other  breeds 
put  together  and  perhaps  this  turn  to 
popularity  was  inevitable. 


A  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  young  turkeys  hatched  as  com- 
pared with  last  jfear  is  indicated  by  re- 
ports received  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


H'staN^ 


Use  Freelyj 
For  Poultry  and 
on  Your  Live  Stock 

For  Poultry — Seize  the  hen  and 
dust  Instant  Louse  Killer  into 
the  feathers.    Sprinkle  it  in 
the  nests,  on  the  roosts  and 
floors.    For  convenience 
sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 
in  the  dust  bath  occasionally 
— your  hens  will  do  the  rest. 
This  mean  s  louse  prevention . 
For  Stock— With  one  hand 
stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way,  with  the  other  sift  in  the 
Louse  Killer.    It  will  do 
the  rest. 

GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed* 

1  lb.  2Sc,  W»  llM.  50e  iexcept  in  Canada)  \ 

Dr.  BESS  &  CXARK 
AsUand  Olilo 


1917  Overland  Sale 

We  have  purchaced  from  the  Overland  Motor 
Co  ,  ot  rblladelphla,  former  Overland  Agenif 
all  their  1917  Kemi  DBtratlDK  and   1917  and  iHlt. 
Used  Overland  Care.    We  bought  tbeae  cara  at  h 
terrtUcally  low  price  and  staall  Mil  tbun  at  a 

Price  Never  Known 
Before 

For  an  Oycrland  Car.  Tb«7  ar«  all  ltk«  new. 
Alto  1000  other  oara,  Including  every  known 
make,  la  1917-1916  modela,  1200  up.  Write 
today  for  our  Fall 

Auto  Catalog  No.  B 
It's  FREE 

and  fuU  of  valuable  Information  for  tbe 
man  who  ezpecta  to  buy  a  car  and  save  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WorU*§  Larg—t  Auto  Dmahn 

203    N.   Broad    St.,   Philada. 


-Unusual  Tires- 

TIrca  that  are  puncture  proof  and  abeolutely 
reliable  in  every  test,  and  yet  coat  little:  are  un- 
usual tires. 

OUR  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  are  guaranteed  to 
measure  up  to  any  test  you  give  them. 
The  following  are  tbe  little  prices  of  our  gtiaran- 
teed  tirea. 

SiMS  Price 

»Z4    #11.00 

MX4H 13  <^ 

86X4K l«-00 

Mz4H UOO 

87z4>< 1S.60 


BlMS 

aoxs    16.80 

»)x9ii 7M 

82zlH 8-60 

S3x4    lO.SO 

S4x4     10.80 

Send  ns  your  old  worn  tires.  We  will  not  only 
retread  them  but  guarantee  them  at  tbeae  little 
prices. 


BIses  Price 

SOzS    16.60 

tuniH e.oo 

82xSH 7-00 

nx4    8  60 

94x4      8.60 

A(M  $1.00  to  th«  al 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Phlladalphia.  P*. 

Send  for  dftrifttive  booklet  and  priet  list. 
Good  territory  open  /or  agents. 


Hlxea  Price 

MX4     11.80 

S4X4H S-fiO 

Vix4ii ».00 

86x4H .~ •«> 

87X4H W.OO 

>  for  Nen^Ud  Tire 


SAVE    YOUR    FENCE 
GoncnfcTc    rLxcc   posti 

■  of  .•oor  ••»»  ..oo*         »!••  foor 

'Eawiy  ma^  by  foundl  from  wooden  mold* 
No«K«ng  lo  buy  bu»  ih«  ctmtnt      My  compWt»  _ 
diraoioiu  (including  blue  pnm)  covet  everything 
.from  making  the  moidt  M>  aiuchmg  tht  wint 
[Pna  |i4>o       Wni*  for  fr«r  buoUcl 

HARRY  C  LEE  Encinfes  and  Sosvevoa 


,  aoun  MMiMMC 


■TOWN  Nt«  *cm* 


Ferrets  for  Sale  ""{.^aIi  Siil^A'^ 

__i.^_— ^_     RF.D.  No.  l.Wakemaa.O. 

••T»rl««l««.  Poultry,  plceons,  dogs,  ferreta.gulnw 
pigs,  hares  etc..  folder  free.  Colored  descriptive  iO-pags 
book— l«e.    mmwm*W*»  '••  VsnM,  T«lfl»r^  r». 


Marketing  Poultry  Advantageously 


BERTHA  M.  TYSON 


Sometimes  I  think  more  time  and 
space  should  be  devoted  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  poultry  press  to  marketing 
poultry  to  the  best  advantage.  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  marketing  of  eggs,  as 
they  are  now  high  in  price  and  there  is 
no  trouble  to  market  them;  the  rub  is 
to  get  the  hens  to  lay  so  we  may  have 
the  eggs  while  the  price  is  high. 

I  have  found  the  parcel  post  a  wonder- 
ful adjunct  to  marketing  my  fowls,  and 
have  been  shipping  them,  carefully 
dressed  and  well  packed  in  clean,  at- 
tractive packages,  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  and  am  able  to  get 
for  them  from  6  to  10  cents  per  pound 
more  than  I  can  get  for  them  at  home. 
Some  say  this  is  too  much  if  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  to  be  reduced.  I  argue 
that  the  consumer  is  benefited  quite  as 
much  as  myself,  because  for  the  same 
price  or  a  few  cents  per  pound  less,  he  is 
able  to  get  a  freshly  killed,  well  fattened, 
delicious  fowl  delivered  to  his  door, 
whereas,  in  the  market  he  is  more  apt 
to  get  a  cold  storage  fowl  killed  perhaps 
a  year  before,  and  often  gets  fowls  not 
grain  fattened,  which  in  no  way  com- 
pares with  the  grain  fattened  fowls  I  am 
sending  out  and  which  all  farm  people 
may  send  out  If  they  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  after  them  and  work  up  a 
trade  in  the  city.  That  seems  to  be  the 
most  difficult,  but  there  are  few  of  us  in 
the  country  who  have  not  good  friends 
in  the  cities.  My  plan  has  been  to  sell 
to  friends  first,  and  they  tell  their 
friends  and  neighbors  and  it  is  not  long 
until  your  market  is  coming  to  you,  for 
the  delicious,  fresh  fowls  ^ell  the  story 
to  those  who  partake  of  them;  though 
dead,  they  speak  and  work  for  their 
raiser. 

I  aend  turkeys,  guineas,  broilers,  roast- 
ing and  frying  chickens,  ducks,  etc..  and 
I  think  we  should  all  make  use  of  this 


splendid  way  of  marketing  our  fowls. 
The  cost  is  very  little,  seldom  more  than 
12  cents  for  a  pair  of  medium  sized 
fowls,  and  a  15-pound  turkey  can  be  sent 
for  20  cents.  I  have  used  new  slat  bas- 
kets to  ship  in  and  find  them  very  satis- 
factory. I  wrap  the  fowls  in  clean  paper 
and  either  cover  the  top  of  the  basket 
with  a  clean  piece  of  muslin  sewed 
around,  or  else  use  a  piece  of  cardboard 
to  fit,  with  heavy  cord  sewed  from  one 
side  of  the  basket  to  the  other  to  hold 
the  cardboard  down  where  it  belongs. 
The  package  must  be  plainly  marked, 
and  "Perishable"  written  plainly  on  It, 
as  this  insures  more  prompt  delivery  up- 
on arrival. 

I  frequently  ship  fowls  to  New  York 
from  my  home  In  northeastern  Mary- 
land, on  our  4.45  train,  and  they  are  de- 
livered in  New  York  the  next  morning  at 
9  o'clock,  which  I  think  is  more  prompt- 
ly than  my  customer  would  get  fowls  if 
ordered  in  New  York  this  evening  for 
early  delivery. 

Of  course,  I  often  sell  cockerels  and 
pullets,  too.  for  use  as  breeders,  but  this 
suggestion  of  marketing  by  parcel  post 
refers  to  fowls  one  wishes  to  sell  for  the 
table,  and  we  farmers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters are  just  as  anxious  to  get  as  much 
for  our  products  as  the  people  In  any 
other  business  and  we  cannot  understand 
why  so  many  people  think  we  should 
not.  Some  people  seem  to  class  farmers, 
their  wives  and  daughters,  in  a  class 
where  they  should  not  enjoy  the  luxuries 
and  blessings  of  life.  Is  it  because  for 
so  many  years  we  have  not  had  our  own? 
If  so,  they  may  as  well  grant  us  all  that 
Is  coming  to  us.  for  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  put  the  best  we  have  Into 

life,   and  our  llv©0  »r©  moatly  tor  otlioi-o, 

and  we  expect  to  get  the  best  possible 
out  of  it. 
Maryland. 


Animal  Protein  for  Laying  Hens 

For  beet  egg  yields  hens  need  some 
animal  protein  supplement  in  connection 
with  corn.  Meat  scrap  and  tankage  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Hens  fed  1.6  pounds  of  meat  scrap  In 
a  feeding  test  conducted  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  pro- 
duced an  average  of  92  eggs  in  one  year. 
Another  lot  given  11.6  pounds  of  meat 
scrap  produced  141  eggs  per  hen  in  the 
same  time.  The  extra  feed  costing  19 
cents  a  hen.  returned  a  profit  of  74  cents. 

Tankage  was  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  meat  scrap  in  the  ration  for  laying 
hens  in  another  test  and  reduced  the 
cost  of  production.  While  hens  fed  meat 
scrap  along  with  corn  and  bran  laid  121 
eggs  per  hen  In  one  year,  others  fed 
tankage  in  place  of  meat  scrap  produced 
122  eggs  per  hen  at  a  slightly  lower  cost. 


The  Care  of  Range  Cockerels 

The  separation  of  tbe  cockerels  from 
the  pullets  while  on  the  range  is  neces- 
sary In  the  successful  raising  of  both 
cockerels  and  pullets,  advises  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  The  young 
males  are  at  the  age  when  they  annoy 
the  pullets,  thus  tending  to  deprive  them 
as  well  as  themselves  of  their  full 
growth,  for  they  should  not  be  mated  un- 
til both  have  reached  full  maturity. 
Keeping  the  cockerels  separated  from 
the  pullets  will  also  cause  less  fighting 
than  If  they  were  allowed  to  run  togeth- 
er- All  male  birds  should  be  put 
in  a  run  by  themselves  at  the 
same  time,  that  it.  part  should  not 
^  put  in  at  ontf  time  and  part  at  an- 
other, for  this  Is  almost  sure  t;>  cause 


fighting.  A  strange  bird  is  generally 
welcomed  with  a  fight.  When  It  is  nec- 
essary to  put  male  birds  on  range  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  they  should  be  placed 
in  different  yards.  They  should  not  be 
changed  after  they  once  have  been  put 
into  their  various  yards  until  it  is  time 
to  place  them  with  their  several  pens  of 
females,  and  then  only  males  from  the 
same  group  should  be  put  together  in 
the  same  pen  with  females,  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  cockerels  should  be  given  fully  as 
good  care  as  the  pullets.  Provide  a  grain 
ration  morning  and  night,  with  a  dry 
mash  before  them  at  all  times.  Give 
plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water,  set  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  easily  accessible  to 
them.  Supply  plenty  of  shade,  either 
natural  or  artificial. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  Is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert.  4366  Reefer  Bldg..  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dol- 
lar will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing.  Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
Free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


/h>DU  PONT  AMERICAN  tNDUSTRIES^ 


Is  the  Enemy  on  Your  Farm?     S 


This  is  a  war  of  eiulurance.  Men  and  money  are  impor- 
tant but — food  counts  most.  Soldiers  who  fig:ht  nfUst  cat.  So 
must  their  dependents  at  home.    The  world  must  be  fed. 

Every  idle  acre  of  reclaimable  land  on  your  farm  aids  the  enemy. 
Every  acre  of  untillcd  soil  deprives  many  needy  mouths  uf  food. 

The  sinlung  of  each  food  ship  is  a  disaster,  but  the  i<l!e  acres  of 
America  could  grow  more  food  per  year  than  all  oi  the  enemy's  sub* 
marines  can  desuoy.       Fight  the  enemy  oow,  with 
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RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

ft  is  the  most  efficient  reclaimer  of  cut  over,  boulder  strewn  or  swamp 
land.  It  ttelps  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  enables  one  man  to  do  the 
ifork  of  many  auid  dues  it   better  and  quicker* 

G«t  our  big  book  free   Write  immediately  (or  your  copy  of 
THE  GIANT  LABORER  NO.  37F 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 
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The  Simplex  Soil  Tester 

Patented  of  Course 

•OOOD  BOY."  thev  Bay.  \t  he  puw  |5m)00  Id  utock  and  talc**  out 
MOO 00.  "CLEVER."    Bui.  I(  he  put"  a  few  dollarii  Id  a  SIMPLEX 
TEBTINO  MACHINE  AND.^A  VFX  thoiL^andn  of  dnllaPt  t>y  know- 
InK  at  all  Ume«  Che  exatt  numfH-r  ol  pounrtn  of   lime  and  ground 
llmeMtoiie  hia  toII  contains  and  requires  at  a  cost  of  i,c  per  teat  no- 
body notlcea  It.     WHYr      Bei-siii^  there  la  no  ai>eriilHtlon   to  It. 
HIB  eleverneaa  Isonly  Hi  alneaa  Kenae.      Thouaand«  of  farmer* 
the  world  over  are  now  sjvlntc  thouaanda  and  thonnandn  of 
dollara  that  heretofore  th«  y  have  heen  throwing  away,    HOW? 
By   uBinK  the   HIMFLKX   SOIL  TE.STIN(I    MA(  HINE  and 

l<ukini  rifht  into  ihrir  toil  >d4  Mr*rtaioia«  lh«  ■nioiin*  of  lim*  or  r^'iind 
Itniettonr  tbeir  toil  c<>nl*in(  and  r*<|iiirri  hrfiT*  pl«nttn(  Jiitt  uirrrly  (i<K)D 
SOUND  BrSINBvS  ih*l  ha>  kn.x-kad  the  ip<-U  ofT  .<(  OlCVilNU  Ol'ARAN- 
TT.yV  TO  BK  *<Xt'RATK  *ND  SATISFACTORY  «r  four  montj  back  ORDER 
OKK  TODAY  OR  WRITK  FOR   IRF.e  LITniATl'RE 

•laipl«>x  Manufarturinc  Co..  Drpt    XX  -rtl     Baltimore.  Md. 


Feed  the  Fighters!   Win  the  War! 

Harvest  the  Crops!    -Save  the  Yields! 

On  tbe  battlefleldK  of  France  and  KlanderR  tbe  Inlted  .States  boya  and  tbe  Caoadlan 
boya  are  f^Kbtltig  side  by  side  to  win  for  tbe  World  tbe  freedom  tbat  Fruaalanlsm 
would  destroy. 

Wbllc  doing  thiB  tbey  muHt  be  fed  and  erery  ounce  of  muBcle  that  ran  b«  requisi- 
tioned intiat  Ro  Into  use  to  aave  tbia  year's  crop.  A  ahort  barveat  period  requires  tbe 
combined  forcea  of  tbe  two  countries  In  team  work,  aucb  as  tbe  Holdler  boys  In  France 
and  Flanders  are  demonatratlng. 

THE  COMBINED  RGHTERS  IN  FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS 

AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS   IN   AMERICA 

WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY  NEARER 

A  rertprocal  arranRement  for  thftufe  of  farm  workera  baa  been  perfected  between 
tbe  Department  of  tbe  Interior  of  Canada  and  the  Departments  of  I.«bor  and  Agricul- 
ture of  tbe  United  States,  under  which  It  If  pr<»p<»Hed  lo  pernitl  tbe  harvesters  that 
are  now  engaced  In  the  wheat  flelda  of  Oklahoma.  KHnaaa,  Iowa.  North  Dakota. 
Houtb  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnea<»ta,  and  Wlaconi>ln  to  nio\e  orer  Into  Canada,  with 
tbe  prIvlleRe  of  later  returning  to  the  I'nlted  ."-states,  when  the  crops  In  the  I'nited 
Htatea  have  been  conserved,  and  help  to  save  the  enormoua  crops  in  Canada  which  by 
that  time  will  be  ready  for  harveattng. 

■ELP  YOUl  CANADIAN  NEIGIBOIS  WHEN  YOUR  OWN  ClOP  IS  lARVESTED 

Canada  wants  40.(XX)  Harvest  Maiids  to  tHke  care  of  Its 
13  MUlioa  Act*  Wheat  Field 
One  cent  a  mile  railway  fare  from  the  International   Boundarv  line  to  destination 
and  tbe  same  rate  retnrnlng  to  the  International  Boundary.   High  wagea,.xood  board, 
comfortable  lodgings. 

An  Identification  Card  laaued  at  tbe  boundary  by  a  Canadian  Immigration  OfHccr 
will  gnarantee  no  trouble  In  returning  to  the  Cnlted  states. 

AS  snoN  AS  YOCK  OWN  HARVKsT  IS  SAVKD,  move  northward  and  assist 
vour  Canadian  neighbor  In  bttrvestlng  his;  In  this  way  do  your  bit  In  helping 
••Win  tbe  War." 

For  parilcniars  as  to  routes,  identlflcatlon  cards  and  place  where  employment  maj 
be  bad,  apply  to  superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

F.  A.  lAlUMN,  CauAn  G«venuMat  Afnt,  2 If  N«r1li  TklH  SU  larriskvf.  Pa. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMElR 


September  15,  1917. 


September  16,  1917. 


The  Practical  farmer 
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Why  the  Price  of  Wheat  was  Fixed 

at  $2.20  a  Bushel 


The  White  House. 

Washington^  August  30,  1917. 

Section  11  of  the  food  act  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  wheat  and  flour  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  appropriates  money  for  the 
purpose.  The  purchase  of  wheat  and 
flour  for  our  allies,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  for  neutral  countries  also,  has 
teen  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Food  Administration.  I  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  determine  a  fair  price  to 
be  paid  in  Government  purchases.  The 
price  now  recommended  by  that  commit- 
tee— $2.20  per  bushel  at  Chicago  for  the 
basic  grade — will  be  rigidly  adhered  to 
by  the  Food  Administration. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Food  Administratiofi,  and  my  own  also, 
that  this  step  will  at  once  stabilize  and 
keep  within  moderate  bounds  the  price 
of  wheat  for  all  transactions  throughout 
the  present  crop  year,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  prices  of  flour  and  bread  also. 
The  food  act  has  given  large  powers  for 
the  control  of  storage  and  exchange 
operations,  and  these  powers  will  be 
fully  exercised.  An  inevitable  conse- 
quence will  be  that  financial  dealings 
can  not  follow  their  usual  course.  What- 
ever the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  trade,  it 
can  not  function  well  under  such  dis- 
turbed and  abnormal  conditions  as  now 
exist.  In  its  place  the  Food  Administra- 
tion now  fixes  for  its  purchases  a  fair 
price,  as  recommended  unanimously  by 
a  committee  representative  of  all  Inter- 
ests and  all  sections,  and  believes  that 
thereby  it  will  eliminate  speculation, 
make  possible  the  conduct  of  every 
operation  in  the  full  light  of  day,  main- 
tain the  publicly  stated  price  for  all,  and, 
through  economies  made  possible  by 
stabilization  and  control,  better  the  posi- 
tion  of  consumers  also. 

Mr.  Hoover,  at  his  express  wish,  has 
taken  no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  on  whose  recommendation  I 
determine  the  Government's  fair  price, 
nor   has   he   in   any   way   Intlmat^^   «» 

uyiiiiuu   it:(SUJUlU£    luax.  pi  ice. 

WooDBOw  Wilson. 
Report  of  Committee. 
The  report  of  the  committee  follows: 
United  States  Food  Adminihtration, 
Washington,  August  30,  1917. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned  committee  has  been 
asked  by  you  to  recommend  the  price 
which  the  Government  should  pay  for 
the  1917  crop  of  wheat. 

In  Its  deliberations  the  committee  has 
kept  constantly  in  mind  the  three  follow- 
ing factors: 

First.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  at  war. 

Second.  The  need  of  encouraging  the 
producer. 

Third.  The  necessity  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  consumer. 

The  normal  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand have  been  violently  Interfered 
with  and  Congress  has  undertaken  to  off- 
set this  disturbance  by  conferring  extra- 
ordinary powers  upon  the  President  to 
stabilize  prices.  Each  of  the  foregoing 
factors  grows  out  of  conditions  which 
have  received  the  careful  attention  of 
the  committee.  Chief  among  them  are: 
That  the  wheat  yield  In  a  grreat  and  Im 
portant  section  of  the  country  hks  this 
year  been  below  the  normal?  that  over 
against  this  situation  Is  the  crying  need 
among  the  whole  body  of  the  population, 
especially  the  wage  earners,  that  the 
risjng  tide  of  costs  shall  be  stayed  and 
reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent 
"With  the  welfare  of  the  producer;  that 
the  Government  is  at  the  present  time 
engaged  in  the  great  task  of  reducing 
and  stabilizing  costs  of  other  staple  com- 
modities; that  the  wheat  of  the  world  Is 
abundant  for  its  needs  even  disregarding 
the  stores  In  Russia,  but  because  of  lack 
of  shipping  and  war  conditions  the  bur- 
den of  supplying  wheat  to  the  allies  and 
to  neutral  nations  rests  for  the  time  be- 
ing upon  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Considered  1018  Minimum  Price. 
Your  committee  has  also  considered  the 
fact  that  the  Government  price  for  the 
1917  wheat  crop  Is  In  effect  a  con- 
tinuing guaranty  until  the  minimum 
price  guaranteed  by  Congrress  for  the 
crop  of  1918  goes  into  effect  (July  1, 
1918).  It  has  considered  the  relation  of 
ttaa  1918  minimum  price  guaranty  to  the 


price  here  recommended.  It  has  also 
considered  the  effect  which  an  early 
termination  of  the  war  would  have  upon 
the  wheat  markets  of  the  world. 

In  reaching  its  conclusion  the  commit- 
tee has  been  guided  by  the  principles 
you  have  announced,  that  a  fair  price 
should  be  based*  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  entire  country,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  We  have*  relied  upon  the 
cost  estimates  for  the  crop  of  1917  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  checked  by  the  results  of 
our  independent  investigations  and  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
producers  and  their  representatives. 

The  committee  has  considered  the 
regulations  recently  established  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation  for  the  different 
grades  of  the  wheat  through  which  all 
transactions  in  wheat  are  to  be  standard- 
ized and  speculation  to  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated. Also  that  profits  to  the  grain 
dealer,  miller  and  flour  dealer  have  been 
regulated  and  reduced  by  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration, effecting  a  material  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  flour. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts 
and  circumstances,  this  committee  re- 
spectfully recommends  that  the  price  on 
No.  1  Northern  Spring  wheat,  or  Its 
equivalent,  at  Chicago,  be  $2.20  per 
bushel. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  A.  Garfield,  Chairman. 
Theo.  N.  Vail. 
J.  W.  Sullivan. 

E.  F.  Ladd. 

F.  W.  Taussig. 
Eugene  E.  Funk. 
H.  J.  Waters. 

C.  S.  Barrett. 
J.  W.  Sporthill. 
L.  J.  Taber. 
W.  N.  Doak. 

Wheat  Differentials. 

The  following  are  differentials  between 
grades  and  classes  of  wheat  and  between 
T^*l  '***^«nt  nrimary  markets  of  the 
United  States  as  eSiaoiiBuea  vy  tbe 
United  States  Food  Administration  upon 
which  the  committee  on  prices  based  its 
recommendation  of  $2.20  for  No.  1  North- 
ern Spring  wheat  at  Chicago,*  or  its 
equivalent: 

Prices  at  Interior  Primary  Market. 

No.   1   Hard  Winter,  No.  1  Red  Winter,  basic 
grades,  equivalent  of  No.  1  Northern  Spring. 

GoTernment 
price 

No.  1,  Dark  Hard  Winter $2.24 

No.  1,  Hard   Winter,  basic   2.20 

No.   1,  Red  Winter,  basic 2.20 

No.   1,  Yellow    Hard   Winter 2.16 

No.   1,  Hoft  Red  Winter   2.18 

No.   1,  Dark    Northern    Spring 2.24 

No.   1,   .Northern  Spring,  tuuslc 2.20 

No.   1,   Red  enring 2.18 

No.   1,   Humpback    2.10 

No.   1,   Amber  Durum    2.24 

No.   1,  Durum,  basic 2.24 

No.   1,   Red   Durum    2.1.3 

No.   1.   Red   Walla    2.1.3 

No.   1,   Hard   White,   basic 2.20 

No.   1,  Soft    White    2.18 

No.   1,  White  Club 2.16 

No.  2  of  grade,  .3  cents  le«8. 
No.  .3  of  grade,  6  cents  leas. 
No.  4  of  grade,  10  cents  less. 

Belative  Market  Basis. 

Kansas  City.   5   cents  less. 
Omaha,  Tt  cents  less. 
Duhith,  3  cents  less. 
MinneapoilH,  3  cents  less. 
St.  Louis,  2  cents  less. 
Chicago,  basis. 
New  Orleans,  tMisis. 
<}nlveHton,  basis. 
Huffnlo,  .'i  cents  more. 
Italtlmore,  \i  cents  more, 
rhiladelnhla,  9  cents  more. 
New  York,  10  cents  more. 


Caution  Regarding  Seed  Wheat 
A  warning  to  American  farmers  not 
to  be  misled,  in  their  zeal  for  increased 
wheat  production,  Into  planting  abnor- 
mally high-priced  seed  for  which  ex- 
travagant claims  are  made,  has  Just  been 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"Wheat  is  attracting,  at  the  present 
time,  greater  attention  than  perhaps 
ever  before,  owing  to  Its  comparative 
scarcity  and  high  price  and  the  necessity 
of  sowing  a  large  acreage  this  fall," 
says  the  department  statement.  "As 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  rarlous 
persons  are  offering  to  the  public,  varie- 
ties that  they  describe  as  far  superior  to 
tbe   kinda   now   being   grown.     These 


varieties  are  usually  given  some  catchy 
name  and  extravagant  claims  are  made 
for  them. 

"A  favorite  scheme  employed  by  those 
having  wheat  for  sale  for  which  they 
wish  to  obtain  exorbitant  prices  is  to 
claim  that  their  variety  requires  but  a 
small  amount  of  seed  per  acre.  A  peck 
of  seed,  twenty  pounds,  and  a  half  bushel 
per  acre,  are  amounts  frequently  men- 
tioned. Of  course,  the  claims  of  maxi- 
mum yields  from  these  small  seedings 
are  not  substantiated  by  fact.  Only  on 
dry  lands  or  under  very  special  condi- 
tions is  the  seeding  of  as  little  as  even  45 
pounds  per  acre  of  wheat  advisable.  On 
nearly  all  of  the  wheat  lands  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  more  profitable  to  sow  from  a 
bushel  to  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
than  to  sow  less  than  a  bushel. 

"Radical  claims  of  high  yields  are 
made  for  some  varieties  of  wheat.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  advertising  a  new 
variety  for  an  unscrupulous  or  unin- 
formed promoter  to  claim  yields  four 
or  five  times  that  of  the  average  yield 
of  the  country.  Claims  as  high  as  15  or 
more  times  the  average  yield  have  been 
made  in  special  cases.  Such  claims  are 
absurd  and  no  one  need  be  misled  by 
them.  A  well-bred  variety  in  the  sec- 
tion to  which  it  is  adapted  may  yield  a 
few  bushels  more  than  the  varieties  be- 
ing commonly  grown.  Very  seldom,  in- 
deed, can  a  doubling  of  the  yield  be  ex- 
pected. Buying  seed  grown  at  a  great 
distance  from  home  is  another  thing 
that  wheat  growers  should  be  on  their 
guard  against." 


Bee  Observations 

Poor  honey  crops  are  usually  synony- 
mous with  poor  l>eekeeping,  observes  E. 
F.  Phillips,  Agriculturist  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Bees  without 
protootion  ouffored  severely  last  winter. 
The  spring  was  cold  antl  wet  and  many 
colonies  already  weakened  by  poor  win- 
tering succumbed.  Breeding  was  very 
slow  and  three  cold  periods  In  April  and 
tlay  sometimes  stopped  brood  rearing  en- 
tirely. Spring  dwindling  was  unusually 
common.  Colonies  headed  by  old  or  fail, 
ing  queens  were  especially  handicapped. 
In  some  localities  large  numbers  of 
colonies  actually  died  of  starvation  in 
early  June  with  the  honey  flow  in  sight. 
Bees  in  proper  condition  during  winter 
and  spring  secured  a  good  crop  of  honey, 
while  the  majority  secured  but  little. 
Copious  rains  developed  heavy  clover 
bloom,  but  workers  of  the  right  age  were 
too  scarce  to  take  advantage  of  the  flow 
when  it  came.  Heavy  breeding  came  too 
late. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  reculy  for  a  big 
honey  crop  next  spring,  and  t#*prevent  a 
repetition  of  such  conditions.  Every 
colony  should  be  headed  by  a  young, 
vigorous  Italian  queen  in  August  or 
early  September.  Plenty  of  room  for 
winter  stores  and  for  raising  a  large 
winter  cluster  of  young  bees  should  be 
given.  Provide  plenty  of  winter  packing 
oil  top,  bottom  and  sides  and  protection 
from  prevailing  winds  in  early  autumn 
and  leave  it  until  May  1.  It  Is  best  to 
winter  in  two  full  hive  bodies  with 
plenty  of  stores  and  packing. 

The  clover  honey  crop  Is  ll«ht.  Mar- 
kets are  now  almost  bare,  the  demand  Is 
good  and  prices  are  keeping  up.  Develop 
your  home  market  to  secure  the  best  re- 
tall  prices,  at  the  least  expense  to  your- 
self. Local  demand  will  take  all  the 
white  honey  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  if  the  beekeepers  act  promptly. 


What  will  raise  I 
bumper  crops 
of  winter  \^heat 
at  least  cost? 
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©one  &  Meat. 

Fer^tilizer* 

Ernchcs  the  soil    Increases  the  profits      

Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia  (4 
per  cent)  produces  better  root  growth; 
makes  available  the  potash  already  in 
your  soil.  And  big  content  (17  per 
cent) of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  that  form 
which  is  available  when  most  needed 
— when  the  wheat  is  heading  next 
spring.     Ask  for  booklet  **A" 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eptablished  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  wanttd  in  vn> 
occupied  territory.  Get  our  proposition  "A" 


n 


Better  Buy  That 

Buggy  NOW 


SaveS20io$40 

lainBoingtogiwbaBnrbayerasehaneeto 
boy  genuiiM  Split  Hickory  bosgiea  at  price* 


they  will  nerar  g«< 


'^VlS- 


tasaifl 


Oggli 


a.    MsMrial  coats  ar« 


'  .^^>  higbar  av«7  day  —  so  are  bosgy  prices. 
Itot  if  roa  ar*  ■o<KK  »  need  a  boamr  this  An  .or  nast 


,    Joet  writaavaataraad  mtmr 
I  Usf'^anl  aatalec  at  Mr  fwn 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


ries  and  Hamaai  and  aae  th«  bi 


aina  1  am 


,  flash 

>%'%ky-^  of  your 

OLD' BAGS 

You'll  b«  lurprined  how  much  money  w«  will 
pay  voii  for  vour  old  hmg*.  torn  or  tound,— any 
quantity.  Don't  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  whaa 
you  can  turn  them   Into    money. 

WB  PAY  THE  FREIOHT 
and  w«  mail  check  a«  aoon  aa  ihlpment  it 
received.  Take  advantace  of  preeent  hifh  pri«a« 
— writ*  today  for  prire-liit  and  •hippiag  ia- 
ftructioni  I.arKeft  direct  buyer*  of  baRi  la  the 
world.  Refereneae  —  Citiiani  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
Dun  or  Bradetrect. 

IROQUOIS      BAO      Ca 
888  ifoward  St.,  BafTalo.  IT.T. 


Increase  the  Value 
of  Your  Home 

flO  spent  In  fruit,  ornamAntal  trees  and 
shrubbery  will  enhance  the  value  of  your  home 
1600.  We  Bpeclalize  on  DellclouR  Apple,  J.  >I. 
Hale  Peach,  Kverbearlnj?  Htrawberrles  and 
HaHpberrieH,  Rones,  Dahlias,  Faeonlee,  Hhade 
trees.  Apple  and  Peach  trees,  planters  sice,  8 
to  4  feet,  |rt.(K)  per  ino.  F'ree  "atalogue. 
LAKKSMORIC   NURSBRIKt,   Olntrd,  P«* 

The  Threshing  Problem 

O^l^.^^jl     Threahen    cowp^aa  aD(\   noy   brana  H 
^IllVi^l     ''roni  thf  mown  vine,  wheat,  ORti. 
•mt  v«  w  x/«B     py^  ,njj  baripy.      a  perfect  comW 


Running  wheat  through  a  fanning 
mill  so  as  to  plant  only  clean  and  plump 
seed  is  a  sure  way  to  increase  next  year's 
crop  and  have  some  good  chicken  feed 
for  preeent  day  needs. 


^/*«  Py^  ,nd  barlpy.  A  perfect  comW 
pRtton  machine.  Nothing  like  It.  "The  machine 
I  have  been  looking  for.  for  »  yean."  W.  F. 
>rHB«<>y.  'It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A. 
•Kforjcan.  Director  Tenn.  Kxp.  Rtation.  Booklet  101 
free.  tLntfr  P«a  A  ne«n  Threalter  C*. 
Worrlafoww.  T«w 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  PracUcal 
Parmer." 


Steel  and  Concrete  in  the  Cow  Stable 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

XV,  nav  ilOO  for  tIM  bMti  ll>M  fof  tli«  ii«zt  b«tt  and  60  cents  for  escb  other  article  publlstaed  In  our  Ex- 
I     .ilnVt-Vool.    All  our  leader*  are  lOTlted  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
l^gg^  Riibjects  for  futors  disctiseton.    OontribuUons  most  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1228,  Oct.  1. — How  have  you 
\mived  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  sew- 
iep  from  your  bath,  toilet  and  sink?  How 
much  did  your  system  cost  to  install  and 
what  have  been  tne  results?  fTell  us  In  not 
more  than  250  words  what  you  know  of 
this  subject. 

TOPIC  No.  1229,  Oct.  16. — What  has  been 
your  experience  thlp  year  In  spraving  the 
orchard  and  thinning  the  fruit?  Have  you 
or  your  neighbors  tried  the  new  "dusting" 
method?  Do  you  own  your  own  spraying 
outfit,  hire  the  work  done  or  combine  with 
nelBhbors  ? 

Topic  No.  1230,  Nov.  1. — What  plans  have 
you  made  for  extra  work  this  winter?  Will 
you  crush  stone,  install  a  sawmill,  grind 
limestone  or  cut  fodder  for  yourself  and 
nelglibors?  Tell  na  your  experience  with 
any  of  these  Jobs  and  what  kind  of  power 
you  have  found  most  satisfactory. 


G.  H.  D.,  Warrenton,  Va.  —  By  the 
pactical  use  of  steel  and  concrete  and  by 
providing  plenty  of  windows  for  light 
and  ventilation,  I  conrerted  an  old  bam 
into  a  modern  dairy  stable  at  a  cost  of 
only  $250.  Instead  of  buying  steel  stalls 
and  stanchions  of  standard  make,  I  pur- 
chased galvanized  pipe  and  the  neces- 
sary fittings  and  had  the  pipe  bent  and 
cut  as  needed,  and  built  and  installed  the 
equipment  myself  at  a  saving  of  30  per 
cent,  over  what  I  would  have  had  to  pay 
U  I  purchased  the  dairy  fixtures  from 
a  dealer.  My  steel  stalls  and  stanchions 
cost  me  $4.85  apiece  set  in  place  in  the 
dairy  barn.      Consequent  on  the  high 


commodations  for  38  milch  cows.  My 
Holsteins  average  to  produce  $215  worth 
of  milk  each  per  year.  It  costs  about 
$130  a  year  to  feed  and  care  for  each 
cow,  so  that  the  herd  averages  to  return 
a  net  income  of  |85  per  cow.  In  my  sec- 
tion the  price  of  milk  advances  7  cents 
per  gallon  October  1st,  but  in  view  of  the 
unusually  high  price  of  grains,  supplies 
and  farm  labor,  the  average  net  Income 
will  remain  about  the  same.  My  hearty 
advice  to  any  farmer  who  is  situated  so 
that  he  can  engage  in  dairying  Is  not  to 
delay  another  moment  from  engaging  in 
this  profitable  and  practical  branch  of 
farming,  which  enriches  the  farmer  and 
the  soil  in  the  right  ratio. 


H.  G.  T.,  Marple,  Pa.— When  we  built 
our  new  cow  stable  to  accommodate  our 
growing  herd  of  13  registered  Jerseys, 
we  made  good  use  of  steel  and  concrete. 
As  you  will  see  from  the  photograph  we 
are  sending  you,  the  stable  has  a  clean, 
airy,  inviting  appearance  and  is  easily 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  cows 
stand  face  out,  giving  us  a  wide  passage 
way  in  back  of  them  to  do  the  necessary 
work.  You  will  notice  only  half  the  stall 
is  concrete  floor,  the  front  being  just  a 
clay  floor,  which  we  think  is  more  com- 
fortable for  the  cows.  In  building  the 
20  stalls  and  two  large  box  stalls,  includ- 
ing   the.  gutters    and    mangers,    which 


chlons  of  wood,  so  have  made  no  use  of 
steel  In  our  cow  stable.  We  have  water 
pipes  running  along  the  stanchions 
which  carry  the  water  to  each  cow.  As 
we  keep  29  cows  and  milk  two-thirds 
of  that  number  the  year  around,  we  have 
proved  the  wearing  qualities  of  concrete 
to  be  much  superior  to  wooden  floors, 
which,  after  years  of  constant  wear,  give 
out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  often  cause 
serious  accidents  among  the  cows. 

With  concrete  the  first  expense  is  the 
only  expense.  Yes,  from  all  points  of 
the  question,  concrete  in  the  cow  stable 
we  think  a  most  profitable  investment. 

B.  C.  T.,  West  Chester,  Pa. — One  of 
the  most  satisfactory  small  jobs  we  have 
done  on  the  farm  was  three  years  ago 
when  we  replaced  the  wooden  gutters  in 
the  cow  stable  with  concrete.  We  had  no 
crushed  stone,  so  used  only  field  stones 
and  creek  gravel  and  sand.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gutter  and   where  the  cows' 


hind  feet  stand,  we  placed  stones  on  edgV 
about  6  inches  deep.  We  then  set  the 
frame  for  the  gutter,  simply  two  old 
6-inch  fence  boards  held  12  inches  apart, 
according  to  outside  measurements,  and 
poured  the  mixture  in,  allowing  it  to 
filter  down  between  the  stones  and 
troweling  it  level  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boards.  In  this  way  the  bottom  of  our 
gutter  is  no  uniform  thickness  of  con- 
crete, but  is  one  solid  mass,  and  after 
three  years  use  shows  no  signs  of  wear. 
We  use  a  steel  square-pointed  shovel  just 
the  width  of  the  gutter  for  cleaning  out 
the  stable  and  the  cut  corn  fodder  which 
we  use  for  bedding  abnorbs  all  the 
liquid,  so  that  none  of  it  is  lost.  The 
baik  wall  of  our  gutter  is  4  inches  wide 
and  6  inches  deep,  but  the  front,  or 
where  the  cows  stand,  is  12  inches  wide 
and  tapers  from  6  inches  at  the  gutter 
to  2  inches  at  the  front.  We  did  all  the 
work  ourselves  and  are  not  able  to  give 
c\en  an  approximate  cost  at  this  time. 


EMOmpt*  of  What  Home  Labor  Did  at  Smaii  Expmnae  to  Make  the  Cow  Comfortable 


price  of  galvanized  pipe  at  the  present 
time.  It  would  now  be  impossible  to 
duplicate  this  work.  However,  I  advise 
the  use  of  ordinary  black  iron  pipe, 
which  can  be  frequently  painted  with  a 
bronze  or  special  stall  paint,  making  it 
presentable  and  efllcient. 

With  the  aid  of  a  jackleg  mason  I  put 
concrete  fioor,  gutters  and  feeding 
troughs  in  my  dairy  bam  at  a  gross  cost 
of  approximately  $1  per  square  yard.  I 
used  the  best  of  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  rock  and  never  stinted  as  re- 
gards cement,  so  as  to  make  the  job  as 
Permanent  and  durable  as  possible.  I 
bought  some  heavy  4-inch  lengths  of  gal- 
vanized pipe,  which  I  packed  full  of  a 
Ji^at  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  so  as 
to  make  solid  columns,  which  I  used  as 
supporu  to  brace  the  beams  which  ear- 
ned the  weight  of  a  hay  loft  with 
capacity  for  50  tons,  which  was  over  the 
aairy  stable. 

Today  my  barn  is  used  for  the  produc- 
[jon  of  semi-certifled  milk  of  low  bac- 
^trial  count.  The  stable  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  rigid  Inspection  de- 
manded  by  the  city  board  of  health.  This 
"^ni  accommodates  16  full  age  dairy 
barn     '  ,^**8lder  the  remodelling  of  this 

«rn  and  ita  conversion  Into  a  dairy  sta- 

eipr^^  i*^  ^^^  ^^^  Investments  which  I 
®^pr  made. 

deSi!n?^.  *"  <JaIrying  and  an  attractive, 
jpemiable.  monthly  Income  from  the 
exnnnH  "'^'•^^t  milk  have  caused  me  to 
new  2  ™y  operations  and  erect  another 
dalrv  t"*^^^^*^'-  P^anJt  truss  frame 
Which  -  ""^^2    feet    in    dimension, 

•nd  L.  f**™°^®^*^««  22  Holsteln  cows 
«oor  ftn^  ®  '®®^  ^•ooms  on  the  ground 
a  can««?*^,"^****8tructed  hay  mow  with 

baS  i^  if  '**''  ^5  ^«°8  overhead.  This 
•teel  o»?rf**  «fl"*PPe<l  with  Inexpensive, 
l>ortlne  ei^    "^^    stanchions,    and    sup- 

«iea  barn,    i  now  hare  excellent  ao- 


gives  us  a  capacity  of  24  head,  we  used 
38  bags  of  cement.  All  the  work  was 
done  by  the  farm  labor  according  to  the 
standard  concrete  Instructions  sent  out 
by  the  various  manufacturers.  The 
stanchions  are  a  standard  steel  make 
and  cost  us  less  than  )C  a  stall.  In  these 
days  of  high  labor  costs  the  time  we 
save  In  having  efficient  equipment  for 
caring  for  our  herd  will  soon  repay  us 
for  the  small  amount  of  money  invested, 
aside  from  the  satisfaction  we  have  In 
knowing  our  cows  are  clean  and  com- 
fortable. 


M.  M.  C,  McKees  Bocks,  Pa. — Eight 
years  ago  I  rebuilt  my  barn  over  the 
frame  of  the  old  one,  making  the  new 
one  8  feet  wider  and  20  feet  longer  than 
the  old  one.  In  the  barn  now  are  four 
stables  on  the  ground  floor,  as  it  is  a 
bank  bam.  I  used  a  plank  floor  in  the 
cow  stables  until  three  years  ago,  when 
I  put  In  a  cement  fioor,  doing  the  work 
myself  with  the  help  of  two  hired  men. 
There  is  room  for  18  cows,  but  we  usu- 
ally keep  9  cows  and  the  remainder  are 
young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  The  stalls 
and  mangers  are  m^ide  of  oak,  as  I  had 
plenty  of  material  on  hand,  and  prefer 
It  to  steel.  The  cement  cost  me  about 
$40  and  I  had  the  sand  and  gravel  left 
from  the  time  I  built  the  bam. 

It  Is  a  very  profitable  Investment,  as 
It  is  much  easier  kept  clean,  the  water 
drains  from  it  perfectly,  making  the  sta^ 
ble  dry  in  all  seasons,  and  It  is  perma- 
nent. We  use  plenty  of  bedding  and  find 
it  the  best  fiooring  we  have  ever  had. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklin ville,  N.  T. — 
In  1908  we  built  a  new  cow  stable,  using 
concrete  for  the  floor,  which  cost  us  |40. 
We  consider  it  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment indeed.  It  has  been  easier  to  keep 
clean  than  the  old  wooden  floor,  and 
keep*  much  drier.     .We  made  our  stan- 


iuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiigiiiiiH^^ 

l^lGuarantee 
^FuelSavingj 

over  the  expense  of  heating  your 
home  by  any  other  method  when 

you  use  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Furaace.  Many 
of  our  customers  say  that  they  save  half. 
Tliis  guarantee  applies  to  coal,  coke  or  wood. 

It's  a  clean  saving  of  over  a  third  of 
your  fuel  bill.  Not  only  that,  but  you  will 
not  know  real  heating  comfort  until  your 
home  enjoys  the  balmy  circulation  of  healthful 
warmth  distributed  by  the  Caloric 

With  complete  satisfaction  at  a  third  less  cost, 
your  own  best  interest  urges  you  to  install  a 
Calorie,      We've  ample  proof  for  all  we  claim. 

OVER  A  THOUSAND      | 

-    LETTERS  PROVE  IT     1 

We've  put  them  in  a  book.  Ten  thousand  more  s 

might  be  added.     Every  one  of  these  is  the  ac-  = 

tual  experience  of  a  pleased  owner.  ^ 

No  heat  in  the  cellar— ideal  for  storajie  of  fruits  ^ 

and  vegetables.  No  coal  to  carry  to  three  or  four  3 

stoves.   No  dirt  or  dust  in  living  rooms.    No  long  3 

pipes  to  waste  heat.      No  holes  to  cut  in  walls.  3 

No  risk  of  fire.    Only  one  register.      Can  be  put  ^ 

in  any  house,  old  or  new.    Costs  little  to  instalL  3 

Price  is  low.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S 

I  consented  to  the  installation  of  a  Caloric  and 
the  results  were  wonderful.  I  own  and  occuoy  aa 
eisht-room  residence.  During  previous  years  I  con- 
lumed,  in  a  base-burner,  between  nine  and  ten  tona 
of  coal  and  used  only  thre«  rooms  on  entire  first  floor. 
With  a  Caloric  I  consumed  seven  tons  and  found  that 
the  second  floor  of  my  residence  was  just  as  comfor- 
table as  anyone  could  desire.  At  a  temperature  of 
live  degrees  below  zero.  1  found  the  fourth  or  front 
room  on  first  floor  of  my  residence  to  be  72  degre^ 
Demand  aCaloric  and  your  heat  ing  problem  is  solved. 

HERMAN  STRODEU      . , 

1320  Wells  St..  Ft.  Wayne.  lod. 

Let  the  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town 
•bow  you  this  wonderful  furnace. 
Write  us  for  our  free  booklet  deecrib- 
isgit. 

THEMONITORSTOVEIRANCECO..   | 

4633ltstSt.,  ChctaitHMa    1 

I  Thm  Original  Pafntmd  Pip€lM9  Famme9» 

iiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiniiiiiiiinM^^^^^ 


Pay  Nothing  for  60 


Prove  withoat  rifking  a  penny— 
withoQt  one  rent  in  advance,  thmt  tbe  lamOQS 
Majestic  i*  the  ■tronvraf,  mose  economical,  euiett  to 
operate,  and  most  powerful  engine  for  ita  rated  H.  P.    Uses 
either  g—o\in«  or  kerosene.    Try  It ."»  days  free.    No  ntoney  In  ad- 
vance, no  depoait.  oo  C.  O.  D.    Then  return  it  if  it  iao't  the  moat  aatia- 
factory  enirine  you  ever  oacd.    If  you  keep  the  rninne  we  aerd  you.  malM 
•    "  •  -^alanc  ■    —  .  -    -- 


Yea— aprea*!  your  payment*  over  a  year    That 
•      ■        -  •  'backe.lbyatl2.000,000con 

Mlaao 


Ar*t  amiall  payment  inWdaya.    Balance  in  equal  paymenta  Mdaya  apart. 

A  Full  Year  to  Pay  SThToTerl^dVir/KirbT 

Mra.    Aa  effar  m»  ravM  aat  aiaka  oatoaa  we  kaaw  that  tb«  merit  of  tiM  Maia^lr 
UMt    TOO   will    poaftiTaly 

kll  tb«  rtok.     1^  It  forJO 
•  aa  offar  ae  Mi, '  TW  iC 

,ia«  iti?i.TtrrtS?/4ff.p- 


mtiain 


ao  Day* 
¥rm9  Trtaf 


Send  for  Free  Book^ 


The  Hartman  Co. 


■>•»«.  f  01 
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This  ia  th«  farm  women's  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  i*  devoted  to  the  ducuauon  of 
topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expects  -you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discustions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  wiTI  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTIMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


UcTOHKK  1. — If  you  put  up  more  preserves, 
lelllPH.  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles than  you  need  for  home  consumption, 
how  do  you  market  them  and  what  prices 
do  vou  propose  to  charge  this  yeurV  How 
do  you  pack  them  for  shipment  V  W*  feel 
that  many  farm  women  have  prepared  to 
meet  the  town  demands  for  preserved  food 
supplies  this  winter  and  will  welcome  the 
experience  of  others  as  to  methods  of  mar- 
keting and  packing  and  prices  to  ask. 

OcTOBKR  15. — Eggs  will  be  high  this  winter. 
What  can  we  do  now  (Oct.  l.'i)  to  help  have 
a  good  supply?     What  and  how  do  you  in- 


tend to  feed  your  hens  this  winter?     Limit 
your  manuscript  to  250  words. 

N(»vK.MBKa  1. — What  have  you  to  say  regard- 
ing the  tendency  of  farmers  to  own  auto- 
mobiles V  Is  a  pleasure  car  of  any  use  on 
the  farm  except  for  pleasure  riding?  Are 
the  upkeep  charges  high  ?  Why  don  l  you 
want  to  return  to  the  buggy  or  '•Jump- 
seat"  traveling  days? 

G«r  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dom*  not 
rmach  ua  at  Imaat  IS  deiyt  bmform  thm  datm  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bm  too  latm. 


Economical  Griddle  Cakes 


To  make  rice  pancakes,  use  1  cupful 
cold  boiled  rice,  2  cupfuls  sour  milk  and  1 
tcaspoonful  soda  or  2  cupfuls  sweet  milk 
and  1  teaspoonful  baking  powder  and  1 
beaten  egg;  add  flour  to  make  right  con- 
sistency and  salt  to  taste. 

These  receipts  have  developed  from 
my  own  experience,  and  have  proved 
very  helpful. 


Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Now 
when  economy  of  breadstuffs  is  not  only 
the  duty,  but  the  privilege  of  every 
housewife,  not  for  the  sake  of  our  be- 
loved country  only,  but  for  all  the  hun- 
gry world,  we  are  finding  that  many  ma- 
terials  not  so  used  hitherto,  may  be  add- 
ed to  wheat  flour  or  corn  meal  for 
bread. 

To  any  good  receipt  for  griddle  cakes, 
left-over  vegetables  of  almost  any  kind 
(especially  starchy  ones,  as  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  etc.)  may  be  added 
(one  cup  of  vegetables  to  two  of  flour  or 
meal),  or  a  combination  of  several  vege- 
tables,  using   judgment   with    regard   to 
amount  of   lightening,  etc.,   as  potatoes 
and   some   others   will   make  the   cakes 
heavy  without  the  addition  of  extra  bak- 
ing powder,  and  also  less  liquid  is  re- 
quired   where    the    vegetable    contains 
much  moisture.     Any  experienced  cook 
can   make  such   changes  as  she  thinks 
necessary,  and  a  "try  cake"  may  easily 
be  baked  to  see  if  the  batter  is  just  right. 
11   the   vegetable   contains   acid   a  little 
soda    will,   of   course,    correct   it.     Cold 
boiled  rice  with  corn  meal  is  one  of  our 
favorite    combinations.      Any     left-over 
mush    or   porridge   witu   eiiaei    nw«r   «.» 
corii  meai.  uianeH  a  cbange  which  is  wel- 
come to  the  palate,  as  well  as  economical. 
In  slicing  bread  all  crumbs  are  saved,  as 
well   as   all    broken   or   stale   bread  and 
soaked  in  either  sour  milk,  sweet  milk 
or  water  and  used  for  griddle  cakes. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  keep  on 
hand  a  prepared  flour  such  as  this:  2 
cupfuls  wheat  flour,  1  cupful  buckwheat 
flour,  1  cupful  graham  or  whole  wheat 
flour.  1  cupful  corn  meal,  2  teaspoonfuls 
salt,  4  level  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
1  scant  teaspoonful  soda.  Sift  thorough- 
ly and  mix  with  either  warm  water  or 
sweet  milk  when  ready  to  use.  When  it 
is  at  hand  1  prefer  to  use  1  pint  sour 
milk  with  1  level  teaspoonful  soda,  in 
mixing  all  quick  breads. 

We  also  like  cakes  made  with  1  quart 
stewed  tomatoes,  1  egg,  1  small  teaspoon- 
ful soda,  1  teaspoonful  salt  and  either 
flour  or  meal  to  thicken,  or  part  bread 
crumbs  is  good.  Very  good  griddle  cakes 
may  be  made  without  eggs,  sugar  or 
shortening,  but  sugar  or  molasses  aids 
in  browning.  Being  very  light  meat  eat- 
ers, we  need  eggs  and  usually  use  one  or 
more  to  each  pint  of  liquid.  Any  kind 
of  fruit  syrup  is  good  to  serve  over  them, 
that  from  sweet  pickle  being  particular, 
ly  liked  by  some.  Personally  I  prefer 
butter  to  anything  else,  but  when  that  is 
scarce  a  thin  dra'wn  butter  or  white 
sauce  is  good.  Stir  1  level  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour  with  2  tablespoonfuls  butter, 
cooking  oil,  sausage  fat  or  good  sweet 
drippings;  cook  with  1V6  cupfuls  water 
or  sweet  milk  and  salt  to  taste.  If  the 
fruit  syrups  are  too  heavy  and  rich  they 
may  be  thinned  with  boiling  water  or 
added  to  a  thin  corn  starch  sauce. 


Mrs.  D.  N.  J.,  Crsam  Bidge,  N.  J.— 
For  eronoraioal  griddle  rakes  take  2  cup- 
fuls  white  flour,  1  cupful  corn  meal.  1 
teaspoonful  baking  soda  sifted  in  the 
flour,  1  teaspoonful  salt  and  sour  milk 
to  make  a  thin  batter  that  drops  off  the 
spoon  quickly.  A  well  beaten  egg  im- 
proves them,  but  they  are  very  good 
without  it.  Another  receipt  for  those 
who  like  old-fashioned  raised  griddle 
cakes  is  2  cupfuls  white  flour,  1  cupful 
corn  meal  and  1  cupful  buckwheat  flour. 
Dissolve  one  yeast  cake  in  a  little  warm 
water  and  add  to  the  flour  mixture  also 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  warm  water 
enough  to  make  a  medium  thick  batter. 
I  stir  them  In  the  evening  and  next 
mornlnff    when    rsAdy    to    bake    I    thin 


them  with  warm  water  to  the  desired 
consistency,  adding  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  You 
may  have  them  for  a  long  time  by  leav- 
ing a  cupful  of  the  batter  in  the  jar  and 
at  night  stirring  in  the  flour  mixture 
and  warm  water  to  make  about  the  same 
amount  that  you  had  in  the  beginning, 
thinning  them  the  next  morning  as  be- 
fore. 1  make  milk  gravy  for  the  cakes 
by  using  the  brown  grease  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  after  frying  ham  or  bacon 
and  adding  a  little  dry  flour,  stirring 
and  rubbing  it  into  the  grease  until  It 
is  light  brown,  then  gradually  add  milk 
and  stir  constantly  until  it  thickens  to 
a  creamy  consistency,  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Of  course,  we 
serve  syrup  and  occasionally  fruit  jam. 

Mrs.  T.  S.,  Canton,  O. — We  are  all 
very  fond  of  griddle  cakes  and  I  make 
them  different  ways.  A  cupful  of  cold 
cooked  rice,  oatmeal,  grits  or  any  cereal, 
a  few  mashed  potatoes,  an  egg  or  two, 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  little  salt, 
dropped  by  large  spoonfuls  on  hot 
greased  pan,  baked  in  hot  stove  until  a 
rich  brown,  or  turned  over  on  greased 
nan  iust  as  one  prefers,  are  flne  with 
butter,  ana  tney  save  many  lert-overs. 
I  use  the  left-over  cereals  and  potatoes 
one  day  for  breakfast  cakes  the  next. 

Corn  griddle  cakes  are  extra  good  and 
should  be  eaten  often  whi?-  -^"^  "«"  <*(^t 
the  green  corn.  I  cut  off  the  tops  v.;  .h? 
grains,  using  only  the  scraped  out  part. 
To  make  them,  take  2  cupfuls  corn,  vi 
cupful  of  flour,  1  spoonful  butter,  1  tea- 
spoonful baking  powder,  salt  to  taste, 
tablespoonful  sweet  milk  or  cream;  put 
in  hot  greased  pan  with  cover  and  when 
brown  turn  over. 

Another  good  cake  Is  1  cupful  corn 
meal,  1  cupful  sour  milk,  1  teaspoonful 
baking  powder,  a  little  salt  and  soda,  2 
eggs  and  turn  on  greased  pan. 

We  are  very  fond  of  potato  cakes.  I 
cream  potatoes,  adding  salt  and  pepper, 
a  little  flour  and  cream;  an  egg  If  I  have 
It;  if  not,  they  are  good  without  it,  fried 
brown  In  meat  grease. 

Sweet  potato  cakes  are  delicious.  Boll 
and  mash  potatoes,  add  a  little  sugar,  a 
very  little  salt,  a  little  flour,  butter  and 
cream.  Bake  on  greased  pans.  With 
some  of  these  cakes  we  use  only  butter, 
with  others  we  use  fruit  syrups  or  syrup 
made  by  boiling  brown  sugar  In  a  little 
water;  the  children  like  this  best.  These 
cakes,  boiled  or  baked  potatoes  and 
baked  beans  will  all  help  to  save  wheat 
bread. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  L.,  Canastota,  N.  Y.— Our 
favorite  griddle  cakes  are  made  from  1 
cupful  thick  sour  milk,  1  cupful  water, 
1  teaspoonful  soda,  2  tablespoonfuls  melt- 
ed lard,  1%  cupfuls  wheat  flour  and  1 
tablespoonful  of  molasses.  By  adding 
the  melted  lard  the  griddle  does  not  need 
t  J  be  greased,  there  is  no  smoke  and  the 
cakes  brown  flne. 

For  syrup  we  like  best  this  home-made 
one:  3  or  4  cupfuls  brown  sugar  and 
just  enough  water  to  corer,  boll  until 
thick.  For  a  change  we  use  the  com- 
mercial syrups  or  just  milk  and  sugar. 
If  I  have  stale  bread  crumbs  I  use  half 
flour  and  half  bread  crumbs  in  place 
of  all  flour;  It  helps  to  utilize  stale 
bread  and  is  really  superior  to  all  flour. 
Another  good  batter  is  2  cupfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  1  well  beaten  egg,  %  teaspoonful 
salt,  1  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der, with  flour  and  bread  crumbs 
to  make  a  thin  batter.  To  the 
first  receipt  I  sometimes  use  half  flour 
and  half  corn  meal  or  graham  flour;  this 
makes  a  welcome  change. 


Mrs.  J.  W.,  Cordova,  Md. — Being  un- 
able to  get  graham  flour  at  the  mill  one 
day,  my  husband  brought  home  some 
shorts  or  middle  meal  and  said  try  it. 
By  using  half  flour  I  made  fairly  good 
bread.  One  morning  I  baked  pancakes 
by  using  one  pint  of  butter  milk,  1  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  same  of  salt,  and  used 
the  shorts  to  thicken. 

To  make  mock  buckwheat  pancakes, 
for  a  small  family  take  Y^  yeast  cake, 
IVi  pints  warm  water,  1  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  use  shorts  to  make  batter  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  take 
Vi  teaspoonful  of  soda,  pour  14  cupful  of 
boiling  water  over  it,  stir  in  batter  and 
bake  on  hot  griddle.  These  can  hardly 
be  told  from  buckwheat  cakes. 


Mrs.  N.  L.  A.,  Massillon,  O. — There 
are  many  things  one  can  use  up  in  pan- 
cakes. If  you  have  corn  bread,  wheat 
bread  or  biscuits,  or  even  cake,  to  get 
stale,  just  soak  them  in  some  water  or 
sour  milk  over  night,  and  stir  it  in  with 
your  pancakes  in  the  morning,  using 
corn  meal,  flour  or  middlings  to  thicken. 

Another  way  is,  if  you  have  rolled 
oats,  rice  or  corn  left  over,  it  can  be  put 
Into  the  pancake  batter;  besides  making 
a  good  pancake  it  saves  flour  in  thicken- 
ing. Middlings  can  be  used  with  the 
rolled  oats.  Sometimes  I  make  them 
with  middlings  and  flour.  I  always  sift 
my  middlings.  To  a  good  V^  gallon  of 
batter  I  use  about  3  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  warm  (not  hot) 
water  and  stir  In  last. 

A  good  gravy  Is  made  after  frying 
bacon,  or  brown  some  flour  In  meat  fry- 
Ings  and  pour  in  sweet  milk.  For  an- 
other gravy  take  1  pint  sweet  cream  and 
5  pints  water,  salt  and  pepper  and 
thicken  with  a  little  flour. 

Here  is  a  good  syrup.  Melt  some  sugar 
in  an  iron  skillet  (you  will  have  to  stir 
it  all  the  time),  when  it  is  melted  pour 
In  some  water.  It  will  form  in  a  hard 
cake,  but  let  it  boil  until  dissolved  and 
as  thick  as  you  like  it,  then  add  a  little 
vanilla  and  you  have  a  maple  syrup  in 
taste  and  looks,  and  one  that  will  not 
sugar. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  P.,  Brldgeton,  N.  J.— We 
are  very  fond  of  most  any  kind  of  grid- 
dle cakes,  but  our  favorite  is  like  my 
grandmother  bsed  to  make — 1  pint  of 
thick  clabber  or  butter  milk,  add  1  tea- 
spoonful each  of  baking  soda  and  salt; 
let  stand  a  few  minutes  or  until  it  foams, 
then  add  2V2  cupfuls  of  flour  and  bake. 
A  well  beaten  egg  will  Improve  them. 

For  a  syrup  I  take  the  juice  left  from 
canning  fruit  in  summer,  strain  and  add 
sugar  according  to  how  sweet  the  juice 
is,  and  cook  down  about  one-half  or 
until  it  makes  a  soft  Jelly.  A  tablespoon, 
ful  of  vinegar  will  help  It  to  thicken 
without  so  much  sugar.  Put  in  tumblers 
while  hot  and  put  lids  on  at  once.  Keep 
on  shelf  where  there  is  both  light  and 
fresh  air.  I  never  have  a  tumbler  to 
mold. 


if  any  one  had  bought  enough  to  bother 
to  cook  up  it  would  have  meant  that  four* 
or  flve  of  her  neighbors  must  do  with 
out  the  quart  or  two  that  each  would 
otherwise  have  had  for  table  use;  theti 
people  are  usually  pretty  good  natured 
and  no  one  would  try  to  corner  the  bud. 
ply.  If  there  just  simply  is  not  enourt 
of  a  thing  to  go  around,  how  is  it  possi. 
ble  to  can  a  supply  for  future  use?  w. 
"went  after"  a  dealer  from  the  peaci' 
district  this  morning,  but  he  gave  us  the 
comforting  assurance  that  there  were  no 
peaches  In  his  territory.  Several  of  ui 
have  cherry  orchards,  but  the  birds  talce 
every  cherry,  year  after  year,  until  we 
never  have  even  a  pie.  Always  in  former 
years  we  have  been  able  to  fill  the  empty 
cans  with  apples  at  the  last  minute  when 
nothing  else  has  been  forthcoming,  but 
we  haven't  apples  this  year  and  they 
were  even  more  scarce  last  year.  This 
season  only  a  few  trees  blossomed  and  it 
rained  all  through  the  blooming  period, 
so  that  very  little  fruit  set.  We  are  hoih 
ing  for  a  few  pears  and  grapes,  but  some  i 
calamity  will  probably  overtake  them 
before  they  reach  maturity. 

Vegetables  are  more  plentiful,  though 
peas,   squash   and   several   others  are  ij 
complete  failure.     Not  a  thing  is  goini 
to  waste,  but  many  things  may,  far  more 
economically,    be   saved   for   seed,  inaj.! 
much  as  we  have  no  more  than  we  will ' 
need  for  planting,  and  we  don't  care  for ' 
them  canned.     Corn  is  late;  possibly  we  I 
can  buy  some  after  a  while,  but  we  can't  | 
even  have  roasting  ears  now,  and  the  air' 
feels  like  frost  this  minute  (Aug.  27th), 
There  is  not  a  pumpkin  anywhere,  and 
we  prefer  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  etc, 
stored  in  the  usual  way  for  winter.   W«j 
always  can  young  beets,  but  we  put  soma  I 
in  the  cellar,  too. 

I  believe  these  things  could  safely  b«j 
packed  for  shipment,  but  city  customer! 
would  want  them  for  10  cents  a  quart;' 
the  cans  would  probably  cost  us  11  cents,] 
and  we  could  contribute  the  fruit,  sugar 
and  labor  as  a  patriotic  duty.    Last  yev 
the  market  was  Inflnltely  other  than  at 
present,  but  experienced  dealers  tell  m«  ] 
it  Is  always  like  this;  when  the  co8to(j 
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Whence  the  Fruit  to  Can  ? 

MRS.  B.   M.   A. 

I  cannot  contribute  to  the  Oct.  lit 
Women's  Exchange,  because  we  never 
had  so  little  canned  stuff  and  so  many 
empty  cans  at  this  time  of  year  as  we 
have  today;  but  the  topic  suggests  a 
variety  of  Ideas. 

We  huckster  on  the  open  market  at 
one  of  the  largest  summer  resorts  in  the 
East,  so  naturally  come  In  contact  with 
producers,  shippers  and  all  kinds  of 
green  produce  dealers  from  a  radius  of 
several  miles.  The  market  was  dull  this 
morning,  so  a  grouiJ  of  us  discussed  the 
canning  question.  All*  the  experiences 
were  very  similar;  one  woman  in  par- 
ticular— the  biggest  dealer  on  the  mar- 
ket— said:  "Every  paper  talks  of  can- 
ning,  but  what  on  earth  is  any  one  to 
can?  If  I  buy  a  thing  to  sell  again  I 
have  to  pay  so  much  for  It  I  couldn't 
think  of  canning  it.  and  I  can't  raise 
fruit  myself  any  such  season  as  this  is." 
The  drought  dried  up  the  berries  till  we 
didn't  have  half  as  many  as  we  could 
have  used  fresh  and  we  have  not  had  one 
berry  pie.  Some  paper  suggested  that 
such  things  will  not  be  as  cheap  next 
winter  as  they  are  now.  but  raspberries 
sold  all  the  season  for  18  and  19  cents 
per  quart,  and  they  were  so  scarce  that 
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oroduction  Is  high  people  never  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price — they  seem  not  to 
understand  that  farm  products  cost  us 
any  more  than  they  always  did.  The  out- 
look for  remunerative  marketing  of 
canned  goods,  with  sugar  at  10  cents  and 
eolng  higher,  and  with  practically  no 
cans  and  no  fruit  in  the  country,  cei^ 
tainly  is  not  encouraging  at  a  time  when 
coneuoiers  are  objecting  to  prices  for 
butter  and  eggs  that  mean  starvation  to 
pioduiers. 

AVir  York. 

[Surely  conditions  like  this  do  not  ex- 
ist throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
\Ve  will  look  now  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  contributions  for  our  next 
Women's  Exchange.  Let  us  have  a  lot 
of  manuscripts. — Ed.] 

Use  of  Potatoes  in  Bread  Making 
Tile  pressure  of  war  conditions  has 
brouglit  to  light  the  value  of  potatoes  in 
breail  making,  both  in  England  and 
America.  As  an  economy  in  England 
potato  flour  was  mixed  with  wheat  and 
a  peculiarly  delicious  bread  resulted.  In 
this  country  potato  flour  is  not  available 
to  tlie  average  housewife,  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  therefore 
devised  receipts  for  the  making  of  bread 


with  simple,  plain  boiled  potatoes  mixed 
with  the  wheat  flour. 

This  bread  is  said  to  be  not  only  a 
complete  success  .from  the  economy 
standpoint,  where  potatoes  are  cheap  and 
plentiful,  but  to  supply  an  attractive 
novelty  In  the  household  menu,  and  a 
welcome  variation  from  the  usual  bread 
monotony.  It  has  a  rich  brown  crust,  is 
tender  and  elastic,  and  the  flavor  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  to  the  bread  made  wholly 
of  wheat.  It  contains  more  moisture 
than  ordinary  bread,  and  therefore  has 
longer  keeping  qualities. 

STRAIGHT  DOUQH  METHOD. 

To  make  four  1-pound  loaves  use  3 
pounds  boiled  and  peeled  potatoes,  2^4 
pounds  bread  flour,  l^/^  level  tablespoon- 
fuls salt,  3  level  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  2 
cakes  compressed  yeast  and  4  tablespoon- 
fuls of  water. 

Wash  thoroughly  and  boil  in  their 
skins  about  12  potatoes  of  medium  size. 
Cook  them  until  they  are  very  tender. 
Drain,  peel,  and  mash  them  while  hot, 
being  careful  to  leave  no  lumps.  Allow 
the  mashed  potato  to  cool  to  86  degrees 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  diractiona  for  making,  aa  well  aa  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterna  are  perfect- fitting  and  aeam  allowing.  W^hen  ordering  write  your  name 
and  addreaa  in  full,  atate  the  number  and  aise  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  centa  for 
each.     Addreaa,    FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


..***» 3 — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
^  inchea  bust  measure.  Tbe  collar  may  be 
made  In  either  of  two  outlines. 

H40R — Girls'  dress.     Cut  In  sixes  4  to  12 
f/^f"      The   dress   is   to   be   allpped   on  over 

,  *J^<M» — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  16.  18 
und  20  years.     The  dress  slips  on  over  tbe 

H4.li — Children's  dress.     Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
0  and  10  years.     The  dress  has  a  three-piece 

.,'*;•«•'« — Ladlea'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
2*  inchea  bust  measure.  The  long  or  cbort 
•WVP8  may  be  used. 


8428. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  one  size.  The 
apron  Is  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head. 

8415. — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4, 
6  and  8  years.  The  dress  has  separate 
bloomers. 

8414. — Ladlea'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  ^0 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In  two 
pieces. 

8427. — Children's  rompers.  Cut  In  sizes  1, 
.^  and  5  years.  The  sleeves  may  t>e  long  or 
short. 

8416. — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  .30  to 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  has  a 
three-gored  skirt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

O^ing  to  the  number  of  dapartmanta  in  Tha  Practical  Parmar,  wa  are  unable  to  illuatrate  aa 
many  patterna  aa  we  would  iflia,  tharcfora.  wepubliah  for  the  l>enaflt  of  our  raadera,  four  times 
■  year,  a  quarterly  faahion  magaiine  called— nCvary  'Woman  Her  Own  Drcaamaker"— which 
"luttratea  hundrada  of  the  moat  practical  atylaa  for  ladfas,  mlaaaa  aad  children,  and  talla  how 
to  make  all  kinda  of  garmanta.  Tha  ravular  prlca  of  thia  book  la  M  eanta  a  copy,  but  wa  will 
Mild  it  poatpaid  for  S  centa,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  aame  time  that  a  pattern  ia  ordered  wa 
^11  aend  a  copy  of  tha  lataat  at  2  casta  poatpaid.     Addreaa 

FASHION  DBPAJtTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  FARMSR,  PHILADBLPHIA,  PA 


F.  or  until  lukewarm.  To  3  pounds  (6 
solidly  packed  %-pint  cupfuls)  of  the 
mashed  potato,  add  tbe  yeast,  which  has 
been  rubbed  smooth  in  a  cup  with  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  lukewarm  water.  To 
get  all  the  yeast,  rinse  the  cup  with  the 
remaining  tablespoonful  of  water  and 
add  this  also  to  the  potato.  Next  add  the 
salt,  the  sugar  and  about  4  ounces  of  the 
flour  (1  scant  half  pint  of  sifted  flour). 
Mix  thoroughly  with  the  hand,  but  do 
not  add  any  more  water  at  this  stage. 

Cover  the  mixing  bowl  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  a  crust  on  top  and  place  out 
of  the  way  of  drafts  to  rise,  where  the 
temperature  can  not  fall  below  80  de^ 
grees  F.  or  be  much  higher  than  88  de- 
grees F.  Where  the  housewife  has  no 
thermometer  she  should  see  that  the 
dough  in  all  the  risings  is  kept  moderate- 
ly warm,  but  not  up  to  blood  heat.  Any 
water  used  in  mixing  the  dough  should 
bo  moderately  warm,  but  by  no  means 
hot.  This  sponge,  if  kept  at  the  proper 
temperature,  should,  after  two  hours,  be- 
come quite  light. 

To  this  well-risen  sponge,  which  now 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  soft,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flour,  kneading  thorough- 
ly until  a  smooth  and  elastic  dough  has 
been  formed.  The  dough  must  be  very 
stiff,  since  the  boiled  potato  contains  a 
large  amount  of  water  which  causes  the 
dough  to  soften  as  it  rises.  Do  not  add 
water  to  the  dough  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  work  in  the  flour.  Set  the 
dough  back  to  rise  again — temperature 
at  about  86  degrees  F. — until  it  has 
trebled  in  volume,  which  will  require  an- 
other  hour  or  two.  Then  divide  the 
dough  into  four  approximately  equal 
parts,  reserving  a  tiny  lump  weighing 
2  or  3  ounces  for  an  "indicator."  Shape 
the  sample  into  a  ball  and  press  it  into 
the   bottom    of    a    small    tumbler   with 

straight  sides.  The  glass  should  be  slight- 
ly warmeu.    Note  tne  volume  of  the  ball 

of  dough  in  the  tumbler  and  mark  the 

glass  at  twice  this  volume. 

Mold  the  four  portions  into  loaves  and 
place  in  greased  pans  which  have  been 
slightly  warmed.  Place  the  glass  con- 
taining the  "indicator"  beside  the  pans 
and  let  all  rise,  under  proper  tempera- 
ture, until  the  "indicator"  shows  that  It 
has  doubled  in  volume.  Then  place  the 
loaves  in  the  oven  and  bake  in  a  good, 
steady  heat  (400  to  425  degrees  F.)  for 
45  minutes. 

Where  no  oven  thermometer  is  at 
hand,  a  convenient  way  to  test  oven  is  to 
put  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  in  an  earthent 
dish  in  the  oven.  If  this  flour  becomes 
light  brown  evenly  throughout  in  5  min- 
utes' time,  the  oven  is  right  for  bread 
baking.  If  the  flour  scorches  in  that 
time,  the  oven  is  too  hot 

SPONGE   METHOD. 

To  make  four  1-pound  loaves  take  3 
pounds  of  boiled  and  peeled  potatoes, 
214  pounds  of  good  bread  flour,  3  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  IVj  level  table- 
spoonfuls of  salt,  1  cake  of  compressed 
yeast  and  4  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 

Boil,  peel  and  mash  the  potatoes  as  di- 
rected in  the  straight  dough  method.  In 
the  evening  take  IMs  pounds,  or  2  Mi  solid- 
ly  packed  half-pint  cupfuls,  of  the  cool 
mashed  potato,  add  to  it  the  salt.  4 
ounces  of  flour  (1  scant  half-pint  cupful) 
and  the  yeast  rubbed  smooth  with  the 
water,  reserving  one  spoonful  to  rinse 
the  cup. 

In  the  morning  add  the  remainder  of 
the  potato,  the  sugar  and  the  rest  of  the 
flour.  Knead  thoroughly  until  a  smooth 
and  very  stiff  dough  is  formed.  After 
working  the  dough,  set  It  to  rise  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  for  the  sec- 
ond rising  under  tbe  straight  dough 
method.  Thereafter  handle  the  dough 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  is  gtven  un- 
der the  straight  dough  method. 
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Other  People's  business 

Vie  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Date 
«=By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

(('<>l>7riK)>t  Itfie.  The  Bobba-Merrill  Company) 

thrust  than  he  knew,  but  Persis  did  not 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EAVESDBOPPINO. 


the  winter  following  Joel's  death  was 
unusually  severe  and  to  Persis .  seemed 
well-nigh  endless.    Though  Celia  had  es- 
caped the  attack  of  pneumonia  anticipat- 
ed by  the  doctor,  her  long  hours  of  ex- 
posure, coupled  with  the  shock,  had  told 
on  the  sensitive  child,  and  it  was  months 
before    she    seemed    hor    usual    blithe, 
audacious  self.     Without. question  Celia 
sorely  missed  her  vanished  play-fellow, 
and  Persis,  who  had  postponed  her  enter- 
ing  school  for  another  year,  because  she 
did   not  feel  that  the  child  was  strong 
enough  for  the  confinement  of  the  school 
room,  sometimes  doubted  her  own  wis- 
dom  and   was   half  convinced   that  the 
companionship  of  other  children  and  the 
distraction    of    Celia's    thoughts    would 
have  proved  sufficient  advantage  to  coun- 
terbalance all  drawbacks.    The  others  of 
Persis'  flock  with  occasional  digressions 
varying  in  seriousness   from  chilblains 
to   croup,  maintained   as  satisfactory  a 
health  average  as  the  mother  of  a  young 
family  can  expect. 

After    the    unprecedented   severity   of 
the  winter  the  spring  came  early,  as  if 
nature  had  repented  her  harshness  and 
had  set  herself  to  make  amends.     The 
sparkle  came  back  to  Celia's  eyes  and 
the  lilt  to  her  voice.    The  children  who 
had  been  models  of  deportment  while  the 
cold   lasted,   developed  a  frisky   unruli- 
ness,    resulting    in    Malcolm's    playing 
truant  and  Algie's  coming  home  with  a 
black  eye,  trophy  of  his  first  fight.    Per- 
sis was  too  thankful  over  being  able  to 
raise   every    window   In   the   house   and 
have  the  sweet  spring  air  floodlag  In  up- 
on  her,  to   take   these   enormities   very 
much  to  heart.     Indeed,  she  was  almost 
too  busy  to  deal  with  the  culprits  as  they 

(1686  r  V6(l  • 

After  two  years  In  which  she  had 
•  hardly  loucaed  a  ueeuic,  t-^^v.,.*  #«»  thft 
"..tiuicii-a  little  garments,  Persis  was 
again  busy  dressmaking.  For  she  had 
not  forgotten  her  promise  to  DIantha 
Sinclair,  and  Diantha's  wedding  day  was 
approaching,  simultaneously  with  her 
eighteenth  birthday.  Backed  up  by  Per- 
sis. DIantha  had  declared  her  intentions 
and  put  In  a  plea  for  a  church  wedding. 
And  when  her  mother  stormed  and 
threatened,  DIantha  made  her  defiance. 
"Oh,  very  well,  mamma.  Only  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  married  In  church.  And  if 
you  won't  give  me  a  wedding,  Miss  Per- 
sis will." 

In  a  frenzy  Annabel  appealed  to  her 
husband.  Since  he  felt  as  keenly  as  she 
in  the  matter  of  what  he  called  "Miss 
Dale's  unwarrantable  interference,"  their 
mutual  indignation  was  actually  proving 
a  bond  between  that  Ill-mated  pair.  Since 
Persis  had  committed  the  Indiscretion  of 
reminding  her  of  her  age,  Annabel  had 
never  spoken  to  her  quondam  dressmak- 
er, and  even  such  a  crisis  as  the  present 
could  not  bring  her  to  the  point  of  sub- 
mitting to  another  interview.  In  which 
she  might  hear  other  truths  equally  un- 
welcome. It  was  her  husband  who  faced 
the  enemy. 

Persis  listened  unperturbed  while  he 
stated  his  grievance.  "Mr.  Sinclair.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  me  that  girl  of  yours 
would  have  been  married  a  year  ago.  It 
would  have  been  a  runaway  match  If  I 
hadn't  coaxed  her  Into  giving  up  and 
waiting  until  she  could  marry  with  the 
law  to  back  her  up  In  doing  as  she 
pleased.  I  made  DIantha  some  promises 
then,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  'em." 

"Your  conscience  Is  too  tractable,  I 
suppose,  to  trouble  you  over  setting  a 
young  girl  like  DIantha  against  her 
parents." 

Persis  regarded  him  with  a  slow  smile, 
the  significance  of  which  Sinclair  plain- 
ly had  no  difficulty  In  understanding.  He 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  whitening 
hair. 

"Mr.  Sinclair,  when  a  girl's  happy  at 
borne,  I  do  think  It's  a  pity  for  her  to 
Jump  into  being  a  woman  at  eighteen. 
More'n  one  I've  coaxed  Into  waiting. 
But  when  a  girl's  disposition  is  wearing 
thin  through  bickering  and  nagging  day 
In  and  day  out,  the  sooner  she's  In  a 
home  of  her  own  the  better." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  ready  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  this  affair  for  which  you 
are  so  largely  responsible."  remarked 
Mr.  Sinclair.    This  was  more  of  a  home- 


wince.  , 

"As  for  guaranteeing  that  anybody  s 
going  to  be  happy  anywhere,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, only  the  Almighty  can  do  that.  My 
idea  is  that  DIantha  has  a  better  chance 
with  a  young  man  who  loves  her  than 
with  a  mother  who  is  jealous  of  her  and 
a  father  who  hasn't  got  the  courage  to 
take  her  part." 

"If  you  are  going  to  fall  back  on  villl- 
ficatlon.  Miss  Dale,"  remarked  the  other 
participant  in  the  dialogue,  plainly  in  a 
towering  rage,  "the 'sooner  this  inter- 
view terminates,  the  better." 

"Well,  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  guess  you're 
right  about  that.  Talking  things  over 
won't  convert  either  of  us.  And  you  un- 
derstand," continued  Persis,  following 
her  caller  to  the  door,  "that  you're  not 
to  feel  driven  to  give  DIantha  a  church 
wedding.    Only  If  you  don't  I  will." 

It  was  due  to  Persis'  effective  cham- 
pionship  that    Diantha's   wedding   bade 
fair  to  prove  what  the  reporter  of  the 
Clematis  Weekly  News  called  "A  social 
event    of    almost    metropolitan    Import- 
ance." There  were  to  be  bridesmaids  and 
ushers  and  a  best  man.     Admission  to 
the  church  was  by  card,  and  the  ensuing 
reception    at    the    home   of    the   bride's 
parents  was  scheduled  to  set  a  new  pace 
for  Clematis  society.     And  while  Annar 
bel,  inwardly  raging,  struggled  to  put  a 
bold  face  on  her  defeat,  Persis  was  busy 
with  the  gown  she  was  resolved  to  make 
her  masterpiece.    The  children  were  not 
allowed   to   enter   the   room   where  the 
work  was  progressing,  though  they  some- 
times took  awe-stricken   peeps  through 
the  crack  at  the  mysterious,  sheet-draped 
object  suspended  from  hooks,  and  In  the 
twilight  taking  on  an  aspect  distinctly 
ghostly.    It  was  necessary,  too,  to  carpet 
the  floor  of  the  workroom  with  sheets 
when  DIantha  had  a  flttlng,  all  of  which 
added   enormously  to  the   romance  and 
mystic     glamour     inevitably     connected 

Wftn     a      WcU<itr>e     <l>-«oa.         Tko     ohildron, 

with  whom  DIantha  had  always  been  a 
prime  favorite,  Instead  of  rushing  tumul- 
tuously  to  meet  her,  now  stood  oft  when 
she  presented  herself,  and  looked  her 
over,  as  If  like  the  dress  In  Persis'  work- 
room, she  had  become  enveloped  In 
mystery. 

Mingled  with  the  scraps  of  white  satin 
which  littered  the  floor  were  scraps  of 
black  silk.  After  the  wedding-day  had 
been  fixed  upon,  the  mother  of  the  groom 
swept  down  upon  Persis,  wheedling  and 
peremptory  by  turns. 

"Persis  Dale,  I  don't  care  If  you  are 
worth  enough  to  buy  and  sell  mo  twice 
over,  you've  got  to  make  me  a  dress  to 
wear  to  my  boy's  wedding.  It's  no  use 
for  you  to  shake  your  head.  Persis,  I 
ain't  had  a  waist-line  since  you  went  out 
of  business.  And  when  I  think  how 
Annabel  Sinclair's  going  to  be  rigged 
out,  I'm  worried  for  fear  Thad  will  be 
ashamed  of  me.  They  say  she's  going 
up  to  the  city  every  week  for  fittings, 
just  as  If  she  was  going  to  be  the  bride 
'stead  of  DIantha." 

It  was  clearly  reprehensible  In  Mrs. 
West  after  throwing  herself  on  Persis' 
sympathy  and  carrying  her  point,  to  be 
late  to  a  fitting.  Persis,  who  planned 
to  clear  the  cobwebs  from  her  tired  brain 
by  an  exhilarating  spin  In  her  car  at 
four  o'clock,  had  appointed  two  for  Mrs. 
West  to  try  on  the  block  silk.  By  quar- 
ter past  she  was  fidgety,  and  as  the  clock 
struck  the.  half  hour,  she  waxed  indig- 
nant. 

"Now,  Etta  West  needn't  think  I'm 
going  to  put  myself  out  to  make  her 
dress  If  she  can't  keep  her  appointments. 
Folks  that  ask  favors  ought  to  be  par- 
ticular not  to  make  any  more  trouble 
than  they  can  help." 

Another  ten  minutes  of  waiting  quite 
exhausted  Persis'  store  of  patience.  She 
stepped  Into  the  kitchen  where  Mary's 
sister  was  helping  Mary  with  the  extra 
work  due  to  Persis'  engrossing  activities. 
"Keep  an  eye  on  Celia  and  the  baby, 
girls.  If  they  say  they're  hungry  try 
'em  with  broad  and  butter  without  any 
sugar.  I'll  probably  be  back  before  the 
rest  get  home  from  school,  but  If  I'm  not 
here,  tell  'em  not  to  go  away.  We'll  have 
a  good  ride  before  supper." 

The  West  dwelling  had  that  look  of 
peaceful  complacency  characteristic  of 
well-ordered  eetabllshments  In  mid-after- 
noon.    Persis  entered  by  the  unlocked 


kitchen  door,  carrying  Mrs.  West's  skirt 
over  her  arm.  "Mis'  West,"  she  called 
challengingly,  "Mis'  West."  And  then 
as  the  silence  remained  unbroken,  she 
found  her  Irritation  evaporating  in 
anxiety.  Could  anything  be  wrong? 
"Mis'  West,"  she  called  again  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  an  observer  could  have 
argued  from  her  altered  voice  a  corrt- 
spondlng  psychological  change.     . 

A  sound  answered  her,  something  be- 
tween a  grunt  and  a  groan,  and  sufficient 
to  send  her  scurrying  up  the  stairs  with 
a  marked  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Her 
vague  foreboding  took  shape  when  as 
she  reached  the  upper  hall,  she  caught 
sight  of  a  prostrate  figure,  partially  visi- 
ble through  a  half-open  door.  "A  stroke!" 
thought  Persis,  and  the  black  silk  slip- 
ping from  her  arm,  dropped  In  an  un- 
heeded heap. 

The  recumbent  figure  did  not  move  as 
Persis  flew  down  the  hall,  but  as  she  en- 
tered the  room,  the  head  stirred  slightly 
as  If  to  look  In  her  direction.  Persis 
dropped  upon  her  knees. 

"Can  you  understand  me,  Etta"  she 
spoke  with  terrifying  gentleness. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Persis  Dale."     The 
vehemance   of  the   rejoinder   was   star- 
tling.   "Why  shouldn't  I  understand?" 
"Then  it's  just  a  fall,  Is  It?" 
Mrs.  West  hesitated  before   replying. 
"No,"  she  returned  In  a  tone  of  marked 
Irritability,  "I  didn't  fall." 
"Then   what's  the   matter?" 
"I  didn't  say  there  was  anything  the 
matter,  did  I?"     Mrs.  West's   Ill-humor 
seemed  to  be  gaining  on  her.    "I  s'pose 
if  a  body  wants  to  He  down  for  a  while 
—In    her    owA    room — after    her    day's 
work  Is  done-»her  neighbors  haven't  any 
real  call  to  make  a  fuss." 

The  amazed  Persis  continued  In  a 
kneeling  position,  her  bewilderment  ren- 
dering her  Incapable  of  movement. 

"You  mean  that  you're  lying  here — 
because  you  like  it." 

"On  a  warm  day,"  said  Mrs.  West  with 
dignity,  "a  floor's  cooler  thau  a  bed  and 
it  saves  mussing  the  spread." 

Persis  studied  her  thoughtfully.  "I 
can't  say  you  look  cool.  Mis'  West.  1 
guess  I  never  saw  you  so  fire-red  as  you 
are  at  this  minute.  But  if  that's  your 
Idea  of  having  a  good  time,  why,  every 
one  to  his  taste,  as  the  old  woman  said 

whon  «ho  kissed    the   COW." 

She  rose  with^  dignity' that  matched 
Mrs.  West's  own  and  moved  toward  the 
door,  "Maybe  you  remember  that  you 
had  an  appointment  for  a  fitting  at  two," 
she  suggested  coldly.  "I  brought  your 
dress  over,  but  of  course  If  you're  busy 
enjoying  yourself — " 

"Persis  Dale,"  cried  Mrs.  West,  her 
voice  shaking,  "I  didn't  think  you  had  It 
in  you  to  be  so  hard-hearted." 

Slowly  Persis  retraced  her  steps.  Her 
prostrate  friend  was  weeping.  Large 
impressive  tears  rolled  slowly  over  her 
cheeks  whose  fiery  hue  suggested  the  pos- 
slblllty  that  each  drop  might  Immediate- 
ly be  converted  Into  steam. 

"Mis'  West,"  began  Persis  in  a  tone  of 
strained  patience,  "will  you  please  tell 
me  If  you've  taken  leave  of  your  senses 
or  what?" 

Mrs.  West's  tears  flowed  faster.  Hys- 
terical tremors  agitated  the  recumbent 
mass.  "I — I  can't  get  up."  she  exploded 
at  length.  In  seemingly  reluctant  con- 
fidence. 

"Can't  get  up?    But  how  did  you  get 
down?" 
"Persis— I — I  was  rolling." 
"Rolling!" 

"To  reduce,  Persis.  My  cousin  Aggie 
said  she  took  off  twenty  pounds  in  ten 
weeks  rolling  half  an  hour  a  day.  And 
I  thought  It  was  worth  trying." 
Persis  suddenly  averted  her  face. 
"Don't  laugh,  PerslL.  It  may  be  funny 
for  a  man  to  be  fat,  but  It's  a  tragedy 
for  a  woman.  I've  been  thinking  how 
Annabel  Sinclair  will  look  at  that  wed- 
ding, with  a  figure  like  a  girl  of  twenty- 
one,  and  it  didn't  seem  as  if  I  could 
stand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six.  But 
if  rolling's  a  cure,  I  guess  I  started  too 
late." 

"Why  can't  you  get  up.  Mis'  West?" 
Inquired  Persis,  regarding  the  prostrate 
woman  with  a  becomingly  serious  coun- 
tenance. "You  haven't  wrenched  your- 
self anywhere,  have  you?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  Persis.  I  didn't 
hear  anything  snap.  I  guess  I'm  stalled, 
like  a  horse.  Maybe  If  I  wasn't  quite  so 
near  the  couch  I  could  manage.  If  Thad 
or  his  father  get  home  before  I'm  up,  I'll 
never  hear  the  last  of  It." 

Realizing  that  her  friend's  apprehen^ 
slon  was  well  grounded.  Persis  brought 
her  strong  muscles  and  resolute  will  to 
bear  upon  the  problem.  She  had  lifted 
many  a  sick  patient  too  weak  to  turn  up* 


on  his  pillow,  and  she  knew  the  trick  of 
making  every  ounce  of  energy  count. 
Inspired  by  her  example,  Mrs.  West  put 
forth  all  her  strength  and  as  a  result  of 
their  combined  efforts  she  roGo  with 
ponderous  slowness  into  a  sitting  posj. 
tlon.  The  rest  was  easy.  With  Persis 
boosting  and  panting  encouragement,  the 
unhappy  exponent  of  other  people's 
theories  regained  her  feet  and  tottered 
to  a  chair. 

"Goodness,  gracious,  Persis,  I'm  as 
limp  as  a  wash-rag.  No  more  rolling  for 
me,  not  if  I  get  up  to  three  hundred 
pounds."  She  looked  at  her  friend  ap. 
pealingly.  "Don't  ask  me  to  stand  up 
and  be  fitted,  Persis.  There's  no  more 
starch  in  my  knees  than  if  they  were 
pieces  of  string." 

Persis  made  haste  to  disclaim  an.»  such 
Intention.  "What  you  want  is  a  fan. 
Mis'  West,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  to  (luiet 
your  nerves  down.  You've  got  to  get 
braced  up  before  Mr.  West  comes  in,  or 
he'll  be  at  you  to  find  out  what  U\>  irou- 
ble  is.  And  when  a  man  gets  a  little 
joke  like  this  on  hie  wife,  he's  bound  to 
make  It  last  the  rest  of  his  natural  life." 
Leaving lier  friend  to  compose  hirself, 
Persis  hurried  to  the  kitchen  and  brewed 
the  restorative  cup  of  tea  she  had  km  cm- 
mended.  As  she  carried  It  to  her  p,  tient 
the  telephone  lifted  up  its  voice. 

Mrs.  West  counted  the  rings.  "One. 
two,  three,  four.  That's  Nellie  Gibson's 
call,  Persis.  I  wish  you'd  listen  and  see 
If  you  can  find  out  if  Josephine  Newhall 
has  got  there  yet.  Nellie's  been  talking 
of  that  visit  all  winter." 

Persis  complied  unhesitatingly.  In 
Clematis  no  kill-joy  had  arisen  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  other  subscribers  to  a 
party  line.  It  was  the  universal  under- 
standing that  one  of  the  foremost  if  not 
the  chief  advantage  In  having  a  tele- 
phone, was  the  gratification  to  be  de 
rived  from  overhearing  the  confldon«es 
of  one's  neighbors.  To  have  denominated 
this  eavesdropping,  would  have  aroused 
general  Indignation. 

Persis  took  down  the  telephone  with 
out  a  qualm  and  Instintly  recognized 
the  high-pitched  voice  of  MiS.  Gibson. 
Thomas  Hardin's  sister.  She  was  speak- 
ing more  loudly  than  necessary  in  suih 
conversation  and  with  a  seeming  lack  of 
amiability. 

"Well  if  you  won't  come  to  suppi^r  to^ 
night,  when  will  you  come?  Set  a  time 
right  now." 

"Really  I  don't  know,  Nellie."  Persis 
started  as  the  gentle  deprecating  tones 
reached  her  ears.  "I'm  pretty  busy  at 
this  season.  I  guess  i  hadn't  Ijetter 
say—" 

"Fiddlesticks  and  folderol!  I  know 
just  how  busy  you  are.  I  giess  If  Persis 
Dale  hadn't  thrown  you  over  like  a  worn- 
out  shoe,  you'd  have  found  time  enough 
to  go  over  to  see  her  every  blessed  night 
of  the  world." 

It  was  clearly  the  moment  for  Hersis 
to  hang  up  the  receiver.  Regrettable  as 
It  Is  to  record,  she  listened  with  a  seem- 
ing accession  of  Interest  for  Thomas'  re 
ply.  But  his  only  answer  was  a  dldcreel 
silence. 

"When  you  talk  of  being  busy,"  Mrs 
Gibson  continued  wltherlngly,  "I  kno* 
what's   In   your  mind.     You  mean  jou 
won't  come  to  this  house  while  Josophine 
Is  here." 
Still  silence  on  the  part  of  Thomas. 
"Thomas  Hardin.'*  his  sister  burst  out. 
"why  don't  you  say  something?     I  ''*° 
stand  a  man  that  takes  the  roof  off  when 
he's  mad  lots  better  than  the  kind  that 
shut  up  like  clams.    Are  you  coming  to 
supper  this  week  or  not?" 
"No,  Nellie,  I  guess  not. " 
"You  mean  you're  not  coming  near  tne 
house  while  Josephine  stays?    Be  a  man 
Speak  out  plain." 

"Nellie."  said  the  goaded  Thomas,  aci^ 
Ing  on  her  counsel,  "I  haven't  a  thins 
to  say  against  any  friend  of  yours,  hut 
I'm  tired  of  your  match-making." 

"Match-making!"  Mrs.  Gibson  repo«t 
ed,  like  most  who  adopt  that  most  thaijK 
less  of  the  professions,  ready  on  the  iD' 
sunt  to  repudiate  It.    "Me!" 

"Yes,  Nellie,  I'm  not  a  suspicious  man. 
but  a  child  in  arms  could  see  througn 
your  little  game.  I  dare  say  you  meaj 
it  kindly,  but  when  a  man's  not  iookinj 
for  a  wife.  It's  embarrassing  to  have  fl"i 
one  woman  and  then  another  throwD  a 
his  head."  ,,^„ 

"I  suppose,"  commented  Mrs.  <^'>*%g 
acridly,  "you'd  rather  end  up  your  daj 
a  pitiable  old  bachelor,  mooning  over  i" 
woman  who  played  with  you  for  a  doz 
years  and  threw  you  down  at  last." 

"If  she  threw  me  down,  'twas  because 
I  deserved  it." 
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My  Kingdom  for  a  Horse! 


O.  B.  MBSSICK 


Will  some  such  appeal  go  out  from 
this  country?  And  by  "horse"  I  do  not 
mean  the  weak,  thin,  scrawny  beast  that 
can  scarcely  pull  its  own  weight,  nor  the 
mongrel,  off-type  mare  that  produces  a 
nondescript  colt.  We  have  enough  of 
that  kind  now.  What  I  do  mean  is  the 
high-class,  meritorious  Individual  that 
can  get  up  and  go;  the  kind  that  pulls 
and  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  work. 
Never  before  in  our  history  has  there 
been  such  agitation  for  preparedness,  In- 
creasing food  production,  conserving  of 
resources,  the  stopping  of  waste  and  the 
cultivation  of  more  acreage,  yet  In  all 
this  campaign  there  has  been  compara- 
tively little  appearing  in  our  farm  papers 
and  agricultural  journals  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  country's  supply  of 
horses.  Note  that  I  say  "condition,"  be- 
cause  if  the  figures  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  reliable,  there  is  no 
quistion  as  to  the  "quantity"  of  horses. 
The  report  states  there  were  on  the 
farms  of  the  country,  January  1,  1917, 
about  21,000,000  horses  and  4,600,000 
mules,  making  a  grand  total  of  almost 
20,000,000.  The  report  also  shows  that 
the  average  value  per  head  of  horses  on 
th^t  date  was  less,  with  one  exception, 
than  at  any  similar  period  since  1910, 
and  that  of  mules  was  less,  with  two  ex- 
teptlons.  But  whether  at  peace  or  war, 
for  agricultural,  commercial  or  military 
uses,  these  figures  do  not  mean  there  are 
that  many  animals  In  the  country  fit  to 
All  all  these  requirements. 

In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  It 
la  said  we  have  sent  to  Europe  more  than 
1  000,000  horses  and  mules.  The  quality 
of  these  has  not  been,  from  all  accounts, 
much  better  than  medium  or  fair,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  be  com- 
posed principally  of  common  individuals 
for  which  there  was  no  market  here.  If 
thiij  is  true,  then  It  Is  Indeed  a  case  of 
"good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish."  Their 
exit  has  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
horse  market.  Now  if  these  more  than 
a  million  animals  are  of  the  class  we 
have  been  led  to  believe,  it  Is  apparent 
that  horse  breeding  In  this  country  has 
not  been  conducted  on  proper  lines.  This 
being  true,  should  we  not  then  devote  a 
portion  of  our  energies  to  the  production 
of  horses  of  better  quality? 

The  statement  has  appeared  some- 
where that  the  United  States  Is  produc- 
ing each  year  more  than  a  million  colts, 
but  evidence  is  lacking  that  they  are  go- 
i>ig  to  prove  any  better  In  quality  than 
those  we  have  been  raising  In  the  past. 
The  qualltr  of  those  that  have  been  ex- 
ported Is  pretty  good  evidence  that  many 
of  our  breeders  are  either  Ignorant  of  the 
principles  governing  breeding  or  else 
they  have  failed  to  apply  them.  Their 
only  object,  apparently,  has  been  to  "get 
a  colt." 

Of  course,  there  are  always  exceptions. 
^  number  of  Instances  might  be  cited 
^here  farmers  and  breeders  have  organ- 
ized for  the  puriK>se  of  improving  the 
I'orse  stock  in  their  particular  communi- 
Tazewell  Co.,  Illinois,  has  become 


pamphlet  issued  by  the  latter  association 
it  is  stated  that  the  association  is  com- 
posed of  about  ninety  breeders,  repre- 
senting the  ownership  of  approximately 
seven  hundred  pure-bred  Percheron 
horses.  While  the  breeders  have  extreme 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  produce 
high-class  American-bred  animals,  neith- 
er time  nor  money  have  been  spared  In 
bringing  up  the  standard  of  their  breed- 
ing stock  when  imported  stallions  and 
mares  of  superior  merit  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

A  mare  owned  by  one  of  the  association 
members  has  been  used  In  a  team  at 
farm  work  since  she  was  three  years  of 
age.  As  a  side  Issue,  commencing  at  four 
years,  she  has  produced  nine  living  foals 
which  brought  her  owner  $5220,  a  two 
and  a  half  year  old  stallion  bringing 
$1000,  and  the  lowest  price  being  $145 


many  old   Mauds  In  the  country  being 
bred  to  scrub  stallions. 

The  excuse  is  often  given  that  there  is 
no  good  pure-bred  stallion  in  the  vicinity, 
but  there  is  a  grade  th&t  is  standing  for 
around  $10.  It  does  not  take  an  expert 
to  flirure  out  that  the  colt  from  a  cheap 
sire  will  bring  a  low  price;  one  that  will 
not  begin  to  pay  for  the  feed  It  eats  and 
the  care  It  requires.  If  there  Is  no  good 
stallion  in  the  community,  it  will  pay  to 
take  the  mares  to  a  sound  pure-bred  stal- 
lion, even  if  It  Is  some  distance  away 
and  Its  owner  charges  a  fee  of  $25;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  breeders  can  club  to- 
gether and  afford  to  pay  at  least  half  the 
freight  charges  to  ha\e  a  good,  sound, 
pure-bred  sire  brought  into  their  com- 
munity, keeping  always  In  mind  that  the 
thing  to  be  accomplished  Is  the  produc- 
tion of  better  horses.  The  expense  in 
rearing  a  good  animal  is  no  more  than 
that  of  raising  a  scrub,  and  in  addition 
to  producing  good  animals  the  colts  sired 
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ties. 


■oted  for  the  good  horses  Its  farmers  are 
producing.  Another  case  is  that  of  the 
«*nii«ii  «f  DeUware  Co..  Ohio.     In  a 


for  a  6-months-old  colt  and  this  during 
a  business  depression. 

These  are  representative  of  scattered 
Instances,  but  as  a  general  proposition 
the  breeders  of  the  country  have  not 
been  so  wide-awake.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  probability  that  the  arguments  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  the  tractor  have 
"thrown  a  scare"  Into  the  horse  camp 
and  that  breeders  generally  have  loafed 
on  the  job.  We  all  know  that,  periodical- 
ly, the  demise  of  Old  Dobbin  has  been 
forecast  and  his  funeral  sermon  preach- 
ed in  advance,  but  he  Is  still  with  us  and 
he  Is  going  to  stay! 

I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  tractor. 
It  has  Its  field,  yet  so  little  has  been  said 
in  contradiction  of  the  feeling  Inspired 
by  Its  promoters,  that  the  horse  Is 
doomed,  that  many  farmers  have  become 
careless,  or  lost  Interest,  and  are  satis- 
fled,  apparently,  with  the  misfit  colts 
that  their  old  mare  Maud  has  foaled  by 
neighbor  Jones's  cross-bred  stallion  Big 
Dick.  And  right  here  we  strike  the  un- 
derlying cause  for  the  general  lack  of 
quality  In   our   horses;    there   are  too 


by  the  pure-bred  stallion  will  bring  a 
handsome  profit.  When  a  breeder  patron- 
izes the  pure-bred  sire  he  is  doing  "his 
bit"  to  place  his  country  In  a  position 
to  take  good  care  of  all  the  problems  and 
to  do  the  work  where  efficient  horse- 
power Is  necessary. 

Where  possible,  there  shouid  be  from 
four  to  six  high-class  mares  on  every 
farm  and  they  should  be  bred  to  a  pure- 
bred stallion.  The  production  of  good 
horses  produces  the  power  nececsary  to 
the  proper  cultivation  of  every  available 
acre,  a  thing  our  government  has  asked 
every  farmer  to  do  that  we  might  be  in 
a  position  to  feed  our  own  population 
first  and  to  take  care  of  the  needs  along 
thla  line  of  our  allies.  "Fllwer"  horses 
will  not  do  for  this  work.  They  can't 
stand  the  strain  nor  exert  the  pull,  neith- 
er can  they  produce  good  enough  colts 
to  maintain  the  supply.  Scrub  horses 
are  a  dead  weight  to  a^icultural  prog- 
ress and  when  there  Is  no  progress  in 
agriculture  then  national  prosperity 
lacs. 

It  Is  a  hard  thing  to  conceive  of  any 


intelligent  farmer  raising  high-class  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs  and  at  the  same  time 
letting  his  horse  stock  "run  down  at 
the  heel."  Farmers  should  realize  now, 
as  never  before,  that  good  horses  will 
always  be  in  demand,  and,  when  it  is 
again  time  to  breed  mares,  make  the 
final  decision  that  they  will  patronize 
the  pure-bred  stallion. 
Ohio. 


Getting  the  Most  Out  of  a  Separator 

IDA  E.  BLOYE. 

If  the  cream  separator  is  to  last  long 
and  do  good  service,  much  will  depend 
on  the  care  it  receives.  The  bolts  should 
bo  kept  tightened  so  there  Is  no  friction; 
it  should  be  well  oiled,  and  wiped  off 
clean  each  time  after  the  milk  is  run 
through.  Too  many  do  not  give  it  the 
right  attention,  are  not  thorough  In 
washing  It,  do  not  remove  every  particle 
of  milk  and  dirt,  are  not  particular  to 
keep  the  bolts  tight,  and  then  wonder 
why  their  cream  separators  woar  out  so 
soon.  Any  machine  will  not  wear  aa 
long  as  It  should,  unless  given  proper 
care.  To  give  the  cream  separator  the 
best  of  care,  as  well  as  have  the  best 
quality  of  cream  and  make  the  best 
grade  nf  kh**/*-*  «*  '-  »»vot  tu  nave  a 
room  made  expressly  /oj*  iK<»  ...^.^.^a.. 
where  it  can  be  kept  perfectly  sanitary, 
and  thus  keep  any  odor  from  tainting 
the  cream. 

Keeping  a  large  dairy  and  making  but- 
ter as  we  do,  we  soon  found  we  needed 
such  a  room  and  built  one,  which  we 
consider  quite  a  model  for  convenience 
and  sanitation.  A  room  10  feet  square 
i'i  about  right  for  size.  We  finished  ours 
off  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  basement 
of  the  bam.  The  floor  Is  made  of  con- 
crete, one  part  cement  to  six  parts 
gravel.  A  platform  is  made  along  one 
side  to  walk  on,  which  brings  one  high 
enough  to  see  into  the  tank,  as  the  main 
floor,  on  which  the  separator  stands,  is 
six  inches  lower  than  the  platform,  and 
slopes  down  two  inches  lower  still  at 
the  drain.  The  drain  is  a  2-lnch  pipe 
with  an  elbow  at  the  end  that  comea 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  main  floor. 
Where  the  separator  stands  bolts  are  set 
In  the  concrete  and  burrs  turned  on, 
then  the  legs  set  over  the  bolts  and 
more  burrs  turned  on.  The  burrs 
screwing  up  or  down,  will  adjust  the 
separator  so  as  to  keep  it  level,  which 
Is  very  essential  if  it  lasts  long  and 
keeps  its  balance. 

Alongside  the  separator  on  the  east 
side  of  the  room  is  a  window  2x4  feet; 
under  this  are  two  shelves,  one  higher 
than  the  other,  which  should  be  built 
In  height  to  suit  the  separator,  just  right 
to  set  milk  or  cream  pails  on  under  the 
spouts.  The  lower  shelf  is  of  plank  18 
Inches  wide  and  Is  as  long  as  the  room; 
the  upper  one  Is  of  board,  the  same 
width,  and  long  enough  to  set  two  palls 
on.  It  Is  fastened  to  the  wall  with  two 
hinges;  when  not  in  use  it  is  turned 
against  the  wall  and  secured  with  a 
small  hook.  The  ceiling  and  sides  of  the 
room  are  of  Georgia  pine.  The  whole 
room  can  be  scrubbed  clean  with  very 
little  trouble,  as  the  drain  carries  off  all 
the  dirty  water.  We  consider  It  a 
money,  as  well  a8  a  labor,  saver. 

New  York, 
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Dairy  Ideas  From  Various  Sources 


Dairy  cows  have,  without  doubt,  been 
the  means  of  restoring  fertility  to  more 
farms  than  any  other  class  of  live  stock. 
The  sale  of  their  products  has  removed 
80  little  and  the  enforced  purchase  of 
mill  feeds  has  added  so  much  that  wher- 
ever we  find  a  typical  dairy  country  we 
find  a  prosperous  and  progressive  people. 
There  Is  a  good  demand   today  at  ad- 
vanced   prices    for    all    kinds    of    dairy 
products,  and  Eastern  dairymen  can  well 
afford   to   give   serious   thought   to   the 
great   problem   of   supplying  our   cities 
with  the  wholesome  food  which  the  dairy 
cow  supplies.    B'or  a  long  time  the  vari- 
ous    agricultural     experiment     stations 
have   been   devoting   their   attention   to 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  handling  all 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  try  to 
combat    problems   which    have   been   al- 
ready solved  when  the  results  are  offered 
to  all  who  care  to  apply  for  them.    This 
year,  because  of  abnormal  conditions  ex- 
isting throughout  the  world,  some  pro- 
ducers   have    become    discouraged    and 
looked  for  other  ways  to  dispose  of  their 
raw  farm  materials.    The  dairy  cow  still 
stands,   however,  as   the  champion   ma- 
chine    for     turning    out    the     finished 
product,  and   those  who  have  stuck  to 
her  through  lean  and  fat  years  have  no 
excuses  to  make  or  cause  for  regrets. 

BELATION    OF    ROUOHAOE    AM)    GRAIN     FEED. 

In  feeding  cows  this  year  dairymen 
must  face  two  very  difficult  problems, 
viz.,  the  question  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
the  grain  mixture,  according  to  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

PonnojMvanlQ     hiivs      OUtsldC     her     OWn 

hnrrtfirs.  Quantities  of  grain  feeds  for 
dairy  cows.  The  possil^ilities  of  a  de- 
ciease  in  the  available  supply  of  these 
by-products,  increased  shipping  difficul- 
ties and  even  a  higher  price  of  grain 
than  the  present  makes  it  Important  to 
plan  for  reducing  the  purchased  feeds  to 
&  minimum.  The  decrease  in  amounts 
of  grain  feeds  given  can  be  made  up 
partly  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
roughage  and  by  a  selected  combination 
of  roughages. 

There  are  three  possible  combinations 
of    roughage    for   the   dairy   sections   of 
Pennsylvania,   namely,   corn  silage  and 
alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage  and  clover  hay, 
corn  silage  and  timothy  hay.    However, 
In  many  sections  corn  stover  is  used  in 
place  of  corn  silage.    It  seems  important 
at  this  time  to  plan  for  a  silo  next  fall. 
For    practical    purposes    a    balanced 
ration  for  an  average  cow  giving  15  to  18 
pounds  of  milk  Is  about  14  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  and  35  pounds  of  corn  silage. 
The  cow  win  consume  this  amount  If 
given  an  extra  feed  of  each  of  the  rough- 
ages mentioned.     No  grain  Is  necessary 
for    this    production.      It    Is    necessary, 
however,  to  feed  a  small  amount  of  grain 
to  a  cow  producing  18  pounds  of  milk 
or  more. 

When  silage  and  clover  hay  are  fed 
to  an  average  cow  giving  15  to  18  pounds 
of  milk  dally,  one  pound  of  cotton  seed 
meal  or  Its  equivalent  In  protein  con- 
tent should  be  fed  on  the  silage. 

An  average  cow  can  consume  only 
about  enough  silage  and  timothy  hay  for 
protein  body  maintenance.  To  produce 
from  15  to  18  pounds  of  milk  she  must 
be  fed  two  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  or 
lis  protein  equivalent  on  the  silage. 

An  average  cow  producing  over  18 
pounds  of  milk  daily  must  be  fed  addi- 
tional grain.  The  amount  of  grain  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  milk,  the 
price  of  grain  and  the  selling  price  of 
milk.  Even  if  grain  Is  high  It  should 
be  fed  as  long  as  the  Increase  In  the 
milk  will  paj  a  profit  on  the  grain  fed. 


Under  no  circumstances  can  the  dairy 
farmer  afford  to  feed  grain  today  with- 
out weighing  both  the  grain  and  milk. 


PKEVENTINO    IIO«N8    ON    CALVES. 

Possibly  when  cows  ran   wild   horns 
were  a  necessity  to  them  as  a  means  of 
defense.    There  is  hardly  a  dairyman  to- 
day,  however,  who  does  not  know  to  his 
sorrow  what  Injury  horns  can  do.    This 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  removing 
the  horns  on  calves  by  an  application  of 
caustic  potash,  as  Is  done  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.     When  the  calf  is 
two  or  three  days  old,  clip  the  hair  from 
the   spot   where   the  horn   buttons   pro- 
trude.    Moisten  the  end  of  a  wrapped 
stick  of  caustic  potash  and  rub  on  the 
horn.    Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
all  of  the  horn  is  removed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  spurs.     The  calf 
should  not  be  turned  out  into  the  rain 
immediately  after  the  operation,  as  the 
caustic  preparation  may  wash  down  Into 
the  eyes  and  injure  them.     Caustic  pot- 
ash should  be  kept  In  an  air-tight  con- 
tainer or  it  will  absorb  water  and  dis- 
solve. 

A    COMMON    PREVENTABLE    LOSS. 

As  the  time  for  staollng  the  cows  Is 
approaching,  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  condition  of  the  barn  and  If  not  al- 
ready in  use  a  concrete  floor  or  gutter 
should  be  installed.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  a  loss  of  fertilizing  value  of  ma- 
nure on  the  farms  of  this  country 
amounting  to  from  50  million  to  100  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Three-fourths  of  this 
loss  is  preventable,  and  with  fertilizer 
prices  at  their  present  high  level,  a  word 
as  to  this  loss  is  opportune. 

The  extension  specialist  in  agronomy 
and    soil    fertility    of   the    New    Jersey 
Slate    Affrlcultural    College    points    out 
that  10  cows  In  30  days  will  make  ap- 
proximately  10  tons  of  manure,  30  per 
cent,  liquid  and  70  per  cent,  solid.     If 
three-fourths  of  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
run  off,  40  pounds  of  nltrogea  and   54 
pounds  of  potash  are  wasted,  while  the 
losses  from  the  remainder  if  exposed  to 
the  weather  three  months  are  approxi- 
mately 34  pounds  of  nitrogen,  8  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and   20  of  potash.     At  the 
present  price  for  soluble  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers,  and  at  10 
cents  a  pound  for  potash,  the  total  loss 
would  amount  to  $22.71.     There  would 
be  left  only  32  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  20  pounds 
ot  potash.     As  these  residues  are  much 
less  soluble  they  have  only  about  half 
the  fertilizing  value  of  what  has  been 
leached  out,  and  their  value  Is  estimated 
at  $5.65,  or  a  trifle  less  than  one-fourth 
the  value  of  what  is  wasted.    There  is 
also  a  loss  of  about  one-third   of  the 
total  dry  or  organic  matter  when  ma- 
nure is  exposed  to  the  weather  for  sev- 
eral months. 

USE   TESTED   SIRES. 

The  value  of  the  tested  sire  has  been 
Illustrated  by  the  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  Sultana's  Vir- 
ginia Lad  was  selected  as  the  herd  sire  at 
the  age  of  five  years  on  account  of  the 
excellent  milking  qualities  of  his  daugh- 
ters, although  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  tested  for  Register  of  Merit  at  the 
time  he  was  purchased.  The  first  five 
daughters  of  this  bull  to  freshen  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  herd  have  an 
average  production  of  9000.3  pounds  of 
milk  and  511.03  pounds  of  fat  as  2-year- 
olds.  This  is  an  average  per  cent,  in- 
crease of  76.6  in  milk  and  86.3  in  fat 
over  the  average  production  of  the  first 
lactation  of  their  dams. 

Two  of  these  daughters  have  dropped 


pounds  of  milk  containing  87.28  pounds 
ot  fat  and  1284  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 82.32  pounds  of  fat  respectively 
during  the  first  month.  The  production 
of  87.28  pounds  of  fat  In  one  month  is 
the  record  of  the  herd  for  that  length  of 
time.  These  figures  show  that  the  sire 
may  be  even  more  than  half  the  herd. 

The  use  of  the  tested  sire  has  been 
emphasized  all  the  more  by  present  high 
feed  prices.  The  offspring  of  the  tested 
sire  will  usually  feed  more  economical- 
ly and  produce  more  than  those  of  the 
scrub  sire. 

OVERCOMING    8UCKIN0    HABITS. 

This  is  the  time  of  year,  according  to 
the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  when  heifers 
will  frequently  be  found  sucking  other 
heifers  or  cows.  This  habit  will  grow 
with  the  shortage  In  the  pasture  grass. 
Heifers  or  cows  will  be  Injured  by  this 
vicious  practice.  Every  dairyman  who 
has  not  already  spent  some  time  observ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  udders  of  ani- 
mals on  pasture  should  do  so  now.  If 
signs  of  sucking  are  observed,  the  herd 
should  be  watched  until  the  offending 
animals  are  discovered.  Some  animals 
may  be  sucking  themselves. 

A  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of 
preventing  an  animal  from  sacking  It- 
self or  other  animals  Is  to  Insert  through 
the  nose  of  the  sucking  cow  a  ring  such 
as  is  used  for  ringing  bulls,  with  an- 
other ring  attached  to  It.  The  latter 
ring  may  be  of  any  convenient  size. 
This  device  needs  no  attention.  It  does 
not  prevent  the  animal  from  eating,  but 
it  does  interfere  with  her  attempts  to 
suck. 

Many  other  devices  are  on  the  market 
or  may  be  found  in  use  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  Many  of  these  are 
good.  iUe  essential  thing  Is  to  stop  the 
practice  before  the  heifer's  or  cow's  ud- 
der Is  Injured. 


parent  organization.    The  agreem<i)t  b©. 
tween    the    association    and    the    siock- 
holder  Is  similar  to  the  one  used  so  sucr 
cessfuily  by  the  Dairymen's  Leagu..  and 
is  the  vital  part  of  the  organization,    it 
enables  the  producer  to  sell  his  ni  ik  aa 
usual  to  his  regular  dealer  as  long  aa 
the  price  paid  is  satisfactory  and  giveq 
him  selling  power  equal  to  the  buying 
power  of  the  distributor.     The  associar 
tlon  Is  Interested  In  the  general  improve. 
ment  of  the  dairy  industry,  in  securing 
satisfactory  legislation  and  stands  ready 
to  help  Its  stockholders  In  every  way. 
There  are  no  annual  dues  payable  to  tlie 
association. 

One  of  the  latest  counties  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  our  organization  waa 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  Considering  the 
fact  that  from  30  to  40  tons  of  milk  are 
shipped  out  of  this  territory  a  (l;iy,  a 
mere  increase  of  50  cents  more  per  liun- 
dred  pounds  over  the  price  whi(  h  Uiey 
were  formerly  receiving  means  to  the 
dairymen  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  a 
year  additional.  Dr.  .J  A.  Rosenberger 
held  a  series  of  meetings  at  each  I'hlla- 
delphia  shipping   point   in   this  (ounty 


;\BSORBfNE 


STOPS 
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from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Hune, 
Splint,  Curb, Side  Bone,  or  Muiilai 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  go^A  re 
suits  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worlccd.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2. 00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  tiie  antiseptic  lintmeirt 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellinps,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.^  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  it 
doOcn  or  deUrctcd.  liberal  trial  bottle  for  lOc  uunpc 
W.  F.  Y0UH8,  P.O.F.,    25  Tsinpis  St.,  Springfield,  Mais 


Organization  Puts 
New  Life  in  Dairying 

(Continued  from  page  213) 

the  new  charter  should  be  obtained.  The 
directors  select  from  their  number  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  an  executive 
committee  of  five,  and  also  elect  a  secre- 
tary and  a  treasurer,  who  need  not  be 
members  of  the  board.  These  two  are 
bonded  to  an  amount  satisfactory  to  the 
board.  Stockholders  are  entitled  to  one 
vote  for  each  share  of  stock  and  a  frac- 
tional vote  for  each  fractional  share. 
Five  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  stock 
represented  in  person  or  by  proxy  la 
necessary  for  a  quorum. 

Stock  Is  Issued  to  any  person,  firm, 
partnership   or   association   engaged   In 
milk  production  and  is  sold  on  the  basis 
of  1-10  share  for  each  cow.     The  par 
value  of  the  stock  Is  $2.50,  so  the  charge 
per  cow  Is  25  cents.    For  Instance,  If  a 
man  owns  10  cows  he  Is  charged  $2.50 
and   receives   1   share  of  stock;    If  he 
owns  16  cows  then  he  pays  $4  and  re- 
ceives 1.6   shares,  etc.       Any   producer 
may  subscribe  to  more  than  the  amount 
necessary  on  this  basis  but  he  cannot 
hold  more  than  15  shares  unless  he  has 
more  than   150   cows.     Anyone   who   is 
not  a  milk  producer  may  acquire  stock 
(not  more  than  15  shares)  and  so  assist 
in  the  movement  by  satisfying  the  direc- 
tors through  the  locttl  officers  that  his 
interests  are  identical  with  milk  produc- 
ers.   The  shares  of  the  capital  stock  are 
fully  paid  up  and  are  therefore  non-as- 
sessible. 

Stockholders  in  any  convenient  dis- 
trict may  form  local  branches  to  repre- 
sent the  directors  in  local  matters.  They 
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^   _    elect  officers  and  adopt  by-laws  or  rules 

the  second  calf  and  have  started  their   for   their   direction,   being  caceful   that 
lactation     period     by     producing     1416 1  these  do  not  violate  the  by-laws  of  the 
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and  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  a 
number  of  overflow  meeftings  had  to  be 
held.  The  dealers  In  that  county  had 
the  dairymen  under  their  thumbs,  as 
they  had  In  many  others  and  still  have 
jd  some  others.  Things  have  changed 
now,  however,  and  the  dairymen  in  this 
fertile  limestone  valley  40  miles  long 
and  from  10  to  15  miles  wide,  lying  di- 
rectly west  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  are  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  In 
knowing  that  they  have  something  to 
Bay  regarding  the  price  which  they  will 
receive  for  their  products. 

Influencing  Sheep  Profits 

Sheep  profits  depend  on  the  number 
ot  lambs  raised  and  the  amount  of  wool 
eborn. 

During  the  past  year  many  farmers 
have  invested  in  small  flocks  of  sheep. 
It  is  highly  important  that  they  main- 
tain these  flocks  at  a  profit.  Even  with 
the  present  high  price  of  wool  the  flock 
will  not  be  profitable  unless  Iambs  are 
raised. 

Mating  of  ewes,  feeding  and  exercis- 
ing of  ewes  before  and  after  lambing, 
saving  the  Iambs  at  lambing  time  and 
raising  and  selling  Iambs  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage are  important  factors  in  sheep 
raising. 

Ewes  should  be  in  the  best  possible 
breeding  condition  at  the  mating  season. 
Spring  lambs  should  be  weaned  six  or 
eight  weeks  before  ewes  are  bred  again 
in  order  that  the  ewes  may  have  a  short 
period  of  rest.  Ewes  are  prepared  for 
breeding  by  "flushing"  them,  which  con- 
sists in  putting  them  in  good  physical 
condition  by  special  feeding. 

Se(  end  growth  clover,  alfalfa  or  any 
given  forage  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  should  be  fed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  ordinary  pasture.  To  obviate 
the  danger  of  bloat,  ewes  shotild  not  be 
allowed  to  consume  this  forage  in  too 
large  quantities,  or  when  it  is  wet,  cau- 
tions B.  O.  Severson,  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Experiment  Station.  If  green 
forage  is  not  available,  a  grain  mixture 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  oil  meal  may  be  fed,  at  the 
rate  of  14  to  %  pound  per  ewe  daily. 

This  method  of  feeding  should  be  con- 
tinued two  or  three  weeks  after  the  ram 
has  been  turned  with  the  ewes.  When 
ewes  are  handled  in  this  way  lambs  will 
come  more  nearly  at  the  same  time,  a 
higher  percentage  of  lambs  will  be 
dropped,  stronger  lambs  produced  and 
the  ewes  will  enter  winter  quarters  in 
better  condition,  thus  necessitating  less 
grain  before  lambing. 


the  ewe  Iambs  can  be  bought  at  about 
$5  per  head  less  than  breeding  ewes. 
This  is  an  important  point  In  starting 
a  flock,  although  until  the  lambs  come 
to  a  breeding  age  no  returns  from  the 
flock  will  be  forthcoming  except  the 
wool  clip.  However,  for  the  beginner  In 
sheep  husbandry,  no  better  plan  of  ob- 
taining experience  could  be  adopted  than 
in  caring  for  a  flock  of  ewe  lambs  for  a 
year.  The  experience  gained  in  winter- 
ing ewe  Iambs  and  managing  the  flock 
throughout  the  summer  season  would  be 
invaluable. 

Investment  in  a  flock  of  ewe  Iambs 
will  give  the  advantage  of  the  flrst  cross 
of  blood  of  the  down  breeds,  lower  price, 
and  necessary  experience.  The  wool  clip, 
which  will  at  least  offset  the  flrst  year's 
keep,  and  the  yearling  ewes  will  be  a 
beneflt  to  weedy  pastures  next  spring  if 
moved  frequently  and  not  stocked  so 
heavily  aa  to  eat  the  grass  into  the 
ground. 


Fattening  Market  Pigs 
Everything  considered,  corn  is  usually 
the  best  all-around  hog  feed.  However, 
the  extremely  high  price  for  which  corn 
is  now  selling  encourages  a  search  for 
substitutes.  Considerable  experimental 
data  show  that  rye  when  ground  has  a 


suits  of  these  teets  are  reported  in  detail 
to  the  dairy  cattle  breeders'  associations, 
who  in  turn  publish  them. 

These  authentic  records  published  by 
the  breed  associations  are  a  guarantee  to 
the  public  of  the  ability  of  the  cows  test- 
ed, and  they  give  an  exact  basis  for 
breeding  operations. 

Such  tests  are  made  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  flve  dairy  breed  associations, 
in  accordance  with  strict  rules  laid  down 
by  these  associations.  A  flat  rate  which 
Just  covers  the  traveling  expenses  and 
salaries  of  the  supervisors  is  charged. 

FEEDir«G    AND    PREPARINU    COWS. 

The  feed  and  preparation  of  a  cow  for 
advanced  registry  testing,  advises  G.  S. 
Bulkley,  of  the  dairy  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
are  very  important.  She  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  dry  six  to  twelve  weeks  prior 
to  calving.  Immediately  after  she  has 
been  dried  off  her  grain  ration  should  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  she 
is  receiving  all  the  feed  she  can  consume. 
The  grain  should  contain  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  protein  and  be  especially  rich  in 
corn  or  hominy,  either  of  whicli  is  fat- 
tening. A  comparatively  fat  cow  will 
produce  during  the  flrst  few  weeks  of 
lactation  more  and  richer  milk  than  one 
not  in  good  condition. 


fact  the  stems  are  so  soft  and  succulent 
before  maturing  that  the  hay  would 
amount  to  very  little.  I  believe  that  the 
buckwheat  wilK mature  in  your  section 
if  frost  holds  off  until  the  regular  time. 
The  buckwheat  is  of  some  value  as  a 
feed,  but  I  should  not  attempt  to  cut  it 
before  it  has  matured,  as  t'  e  quality  of 
the  hay  would  not  be  very  satisfactory. 

A.  E.  O. 


Other  People's  Business 

(Continued  from  page  324) 

"Deserve  nothing.  You  haven't  the 
sense  to  go  in  when  it  rains.  Thomas 
Hardin,  and  a  wee.--old  kitten  would 
beat  you  for  gumption.  But  for  all  that, 
you're  a  long  sight  more  of  a  catch  than 
most  men." 

This  impassioned  tribute  apparently 
left  Thomas  dumb.  Mrs.  Gib*Jon  followed 
up  her  advantage. 

"I  suppose  you'd  rather  set  In  meeting 
and  look  at  the  back  of  Persis  Dale's  bon- 
net  than  to  have  a  nice  wife  of  your  own 
in  the  pew  beside  you. 

"Well,  since  you  asked  me,  Nellie,  I 
would." 

"She's  made  you  a  laughing-stock.  She 
don't  care  any  more  for  yon — " 

"Of  course  she  don't.  Why  should  she? 
A  woman  like  her." 

"Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  you."  Mrs. 
Gibson's  voice  suggested  tears. 

"Thank  you,  Nellie,"  Thomas  returned 
gratefully,  and  his  sister's  receiver 
slammed  Into  the  hook.  Thomas  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  last  of  all,  Persis  Dale, 
after  assuring  herself  that  she  was  not 
likely  to  hear  more,  returned  the  receiv- 
er to  its  place  and  went  to  satisfy  her 
friend's  curiosity. 

"Well?"  Mrs.  West  had  emptied  her 
teacup  and  the  soothing  effects  of  the 
potion  showed  in  her  altered  voice. 

"Yes,  Josephine's  there,"  Persis  replied 
to  the  elliptical  inquiry.  "But  1  gath- 
ered from  something  that  was  let  drop 
that  maybe  she  wouldn't  stay  long.  So 
ir'  you  want  a  visit  with  her  you'd  better 
not  waste  any  time." 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  StAtlstlcs 
estimates  tnat  there  are  24,000  silos  in 
that  state  and  the  average  capacity  of 
each  is  65  tons. 
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feeding  value  for  pigs  approaching  some- 
where near  that  of  corn,  though  ordi- 
narily the  fact  that  rye  out-sells  corn 
pound  per  pound  gives  corn  a  preference 
in  the  swine  ration. 

Rye,  if  fed  in  excessive  amounts  with 


Just  before  calving  the  ration  should 
be  reduced  to  three  or  four  pounds  of 
some  cooling,  laxative  feed  like  bran,  oil 
meal  or  oats.  On  the  day  of  calving 
lake- warm  water,  some  good  hay  and  a 
small    amount    of    oats    or    bran    mash 


only  wheat  middlings  or  oil  meal  as  a  |  should  constitute  the  ration.    After  calv- 


Ewe  Lambs  for  the  Beginner 

Good  breeding  ewes  are  selling  high. 
Lower  prices  are  unlikely,  as  the  de- 
Stand  is  strong  and  the  available  supply 
i8  small.  With  probable  high  prices  for 
mutton  and  wool  in  the  future,  the  farm- 
cr  who  understands  sheep  and  will 
properly  care  for  them  from  the  start 
^^  good  prospects  of  success. 

For  those  inexperienced  in  sheep  rais- 
Jng,  particularly,  there  are  several  Im- 
portant advantages  In  purchasing  ewe 
ttmbs  instead  of  mature  breeding  ewes, 
according  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
"aent  of  Agriculture.  In  the  flrst  place, 
the  ewes  of  breeding  age  that  are  offered 
'or  sale  are  mostly  Western  ewes  with  a 
'ong  wool  cross,  while  the  ewe  lambs 
coming  from  the  West  are  mostly  black- 
*ced,  thus  showing  a  cross  of  some  of 
«»e  down  breeds,  which  is  the  kind  of 
hlood  most  farmers  wish  to  have  in  their 

ocks.  By  buying  such  ewe  lambs  one 
*«t8  the  advanuge  of  starting  with  the 
cross  of   the   type   to  be   used   in 


supplement,  has  given  indigestion  in 
some  instances.  However,  where  a  good 
grade  of  tankage  is  fed  in  connection 
with  the  rye,  no  trouble  of  this  kind  is 
encountered.  Tankage  apparently  has 
what  the  ground  rye  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings are  lacking  in.  The  following 
grain  mixture  is  recommended  by  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  for  growing  fattening  shoats  in 
dry  lot:  Ground  rye,  100  lbs.;  wheat  mid- 
dlings or  red  dog,  50  lbs. ;  digester  tank- 
age, 10  lbs..  Feed  in  a  self  feeder,  allow- 
ing free  choice  to  the  animals. 

This  mixture  may  be  fed  by  hand  as  a 
slop  also.  Feed  twice  a  day,  allowing  as 
much  as  the  animals  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  If  the  pigs  are  on  pasture,  the 
amount  of  tankage  may  be  cut  in  half. 


first 


Please  mention  The  Practical  FariD«' 
in  writing  advertUerg. 


^'ading  up  of  a  flock  to  the  mutton  type. 
While  breeding  stock  is  selling  blgli. 


Advanced  Registry  Testing 
Before  dairymen  can  obtain  any  great 
degree  of  success  from  raising  pure-bred 
cattle,  they  must  possess  some  official  or 
advanced  registry  records.  S^uch  records 
involve  an  accurate  register  of  the  milk 
and  butter-fat  production  of  pure-bred 
dairy  cows.  They  are  made  under  the 
direct  »uperviBion  of  a  representative 
from  ft  atate  agricultuntl  college.  Tbe  re- 


ing,  these  grains  should  be  gradually 
replaced  by  the  regular  grain  mixture, 
the  composition  of  which  should  be  de- 
termined largely  by  the  taste  of  the  In- 
dividual animal.  Palatable  feeds  insure 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  production. 
The  best  feeders  advise  starting  to  feed 
this  ration  in  small  quantities  three  to 
five  days  after  calving  and  increasing 
the  amount  slightly  at  each  feeding,  the 
quantity  depending  on  the  animal's  con- 
dition. The  increase  should  not  exceed 
one  pound  a  day. 

Heavily  fed  cowa  should  receive  con- 
siderable succulent  feed,  such  as  beets, 
even  in  addition  to  silage.  Beets  are 
often  fed  in  amounts  up  to  ninety  pounds 
daily.  Moistened  beet  pulp  is  a  good 
substitute. 

To  arrange  for  advanced  registry  teets 
a  breeder  should  apply  to  his  particular 
breed  association  and  to  the  dairy  de- 
partment of  his  state  college. 


CATTLE. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


WEwillffUd 
Ijr  mail  on 
reqaest  the  1917 
issue  of  "  Meri- 
dale  Jerseys."  the 
bniincss  story  of  a 
holiness  herd. 

ATER  k  HcKINNET 
30*  CWdast  S(rw< 
PhiUdelphi*.  Pa. 


Hiflh  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES   J^^;^Z^,::^'^tk 

to  I'Jii  I'acli.  .'"'Iilp  anyw  hf-rp      l'iin»  hre<i  Tlolstf-liis   «n 
■gen,  a  itpvrlalty.     V.  H.  Wo*4l,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


8WIVE. 


Queries  Answered 

Bnok^Thrat  Hay.  —  R.  E.  C,  Vlrffinia, 
writPR:  "W<>  had  rain  all  July,  so  rould  not 
Heed  buckwheat  until  Int  to  10th  of  Aafrist. 
Now  we  are  having  It  verr  dry  and  1  am 
afraid  1  will  k^\  vpry  little  from  what^  I  have 
Rown.  rieaae  advine  me  whether  buckwheat 
will  matore  when  planted  this  lat«.  Also  will 
it  make  bay  that  fa  acy  rood  If  cut  at  proper 
time,  and  when  Is  that  tImeV"' 


BERKSHIRES 

Tb«  boar  Majestic  Mam  root  ta  2-J1V>(ii).welKht 
407  lbs.  at?  months,  was  bred  and  deTelo|)ed 
by  ua.  If  you  want  the  big  klud  write  to— 

.    C.H.  CARTER 
WiriiitBuem  Famn,  Waat  Chester.  Pau 


"Hampshires" 

PIkh  say  sse,  bred  icHts 
for  (all  farrow.  Fre# 
circular.  A  Htn  M^lirter- 
m)  Uwrruyey  bulls  (rooi 
IS.5  up. 
li>ft  Law  a  Farfli 

Blrd-ln-II«nd.    Pa. 
Box  1*.  Lauc.  OO. 


Berkshire  Boar 


A  husky,  Ms-boned, 
Kood.  registered 
y^sr  old   in  f>cto»HT.      Vrxw.   ji  ceiii"  a  ioiiikI. 

w.  r.  MrnrAmKAii,  n'RNiNw  pa. 


r.  rhlaaa-IIlK  Type.  Pr<  liHc.  Quick  tu  fnllc-n. 
Cant  best  'eni-pl(f«.  Kiitu  anil  )>oars.  Ijwt  fol«  av»., 
«601  lbs.    Chas.  F.  Colkman  A  fo..  Tbk.ntok.  Oaioi. 


DOGS. 


Pedigreed  Airedale 


Buckwheat  Is  not  often  cut  for  hay.  In  I  Sa^ 


paps  for  sale  at  reaaonAble  prices. 
•rsae  Patat  Paras,         McDaalel.  Md. 
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Fm  going  to  ship  five  beautiful  little  Shetland  Ponies  to  five  Boys 
or  Girls  real  soon.     Would  you  like  to  have  one  of  them? 

/  am  called  the  Pony  King  of  America  because  I  give  Ponies  away  to  Boys 
and  Girls.    I  have  given  away  450  Shetland  Ponies  to  450  Boys  and  Girls  — 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  away  five  more  Ponies,  and  I  want  every 
Boy  or  Girl  who  sees  this   paper   to  stand  the  same  chance. 

If  you  are  a  Boy  or  Girl  send  me  your  name  right  away.   If  you 
are  the  Father  or  Mother  of  a  Boy  or  Girl,  send  in  your 
Child's  name.    I  will  enter  the  name  in  my  big  Free-for-all 
Pony  Club  that  starts  right  away. 

No  matter  where  you  live,   no  matter  how  young, 
every  child  will  stand  the  same  good  chance  to  get  a 
Pony,  with  Buggy,  Harness,  Saddle,  Bridle  and 
Blanket.  Be  sure  to  send  in  your  name  right  now. 

The  Pony  King 

604  Webb  Building,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


pi  .11  Be  sure  to  take 

Cniiareil  this   chance 


to 
get  a  Pon> .    Don't  wait.    Write 
your  name  and  address  in  the  cor- 
ner below,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to 
me.    I  will  then  send  you  the  Colored 
Pony  Picture  Circular  free  and  you  will 
have  an  equal  chance  to  get  one  of  the 
Real  Live  Ponies  I  am  going  to  give  away 
soon.    You  stand  just  the  same  chance  as  any 
other  child  and  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent.    Get 
your  pencil  and  write  your  name  now. 

p  .     Please  show  this  free  offer  to  your  child 

raicIllS  and  send  in  the  coupon.    You  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  Pony  Circular  I  send  and  your  child  will 
enjoy  it.    He  or  she  stands  the  same  good  chance  as  any 
other  child  to  win  one  of  the  five  Shetlana  ponies  I  am  giving 
away,   no  matter  where  you  live. 
Remember,  I  am  giving  Five  Ponies 
at  one  time — not  just  one — so  you  see 
there  are  five  chances  to  win  one 
Send  in  your  child's  name. 


WrHeYourVameHere 


The  Pony  King, 

604  W«bb  Bldg..  St.  Paul.  Mlna. 

I  want  one  off  tb«  Potiie*  you  «r«    civinc    away.      Please 

enter  my  name  in  yuur  Pony  Club  and  send  me  the  Free 
Pony  Pictures. 


Name. 


P.  O. 


Here  is  one  of  the  Ponies,  with  BuRgy  and 
Harness,  that  I  gave  away.  Wouldn't  you  hke 
to  own  an  outfit  like  this?  Couldn't  you  have 
a  lot  of  fun  driving  around  the  country? 


/' 


^ 


t\^ 


If  yoa  want 
a  Pony  for 
your  very 
own,  t h • 
first  thine 
to  do  is  to 
sand  ma 
your  naoia. 
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Speeding  Up  Farm  Poultry  for  Best  Results 


Stoi£ 


t»»mm9»»»9»»» «%  •     •    •    m^*  • 


WHY  Is  farm  poultry  less  productive  than  poul- 
try on  commercial  poultry  plants?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  method  rather  than  in  environment  or  in 
difference  between  two  conditions  obtaining  in  one 
pursuit.  Farm  poultry  is  minimized  in  result  through 
lack  of  corresponding  attention  as  given  to  other  farm 
animals;  the  same  care  and  attention,  treatment  and 
creation  of  conditions  of  cultural  effort  devoted  to 
farm  poultry  will  (and  the  statement  is  made  without 
fear  of  contradiction  based  on  actual  facts)  double  its 
output  In  salable  product  the  first  year,  be  this  product 
fowl  meat  or  eggs.  There  is  no  more  business  sagacity 
in  holding  a  flock  of  hens  that  produce  at  the  highest 
Ave  dozen  eggs  a  year  each  than  there  Is  In  holding 
on  to  a  cow  that  gives  five  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  B^h 
are  a  financial  drag  on  the  farm's  Income;  both  can 
be  transformed  Into 
better  producers 
through  sale,  and  the 
purchase  of  better 
stock.  In  the  case  of 
hens,  method  Is  a 
greater  result  getter 
than  Is  feed  In  the 
case  of  a  low-produc- 
ing cow;  non-layers 
can  be  taken  from  a 
flock  of  hens  without 
decreasing  the  out- 
put, while  the  feed 
bill  Is  corresponding- 
ly reduced.  The  farm 
hen  usually  gets  by 
without  any  record 
whatsoever  reaching 
her  owner. 

For  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument let  us  assume 
that  the  farmer 
reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  Incuba- 
tor was  necessary  to 
big  profits — that  one 
was  Installed  last 
spring  and  that  the 
pullets,  hatched  on 
time  to  mature  as 
PKg  layers  In  October 
and  November.,  are 
about  ready  for  win- 
ter conditions;  are 
conditions  Just  what 
are  necessary  to  fall, 
winter,  spring  and  year-around  production? 

Housing  the  pullet,  putting  her  in  quarters  that  will 
promote  egg  laying.  Is  a  short  distance  from  the  old 
range-at-will  method  which  Is  responsible  for  the  29 
cents  per  dozen  summer  egg — so  short  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Is  covered  by  an  Investment 
that  is  usually  wiped  out  in  the  first  and  second  years. 
Housing  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  suitable 
enclosures,  arranged  for  the  circulation  of  fresh  air 
without  drafts — a  scheme  of  food  conservation  where- 
by the  feedstuffs  consumed  by  the  hen  are  converted 
more  Into  eggs  than  Into  heat  units  to  maintain  life. 

Statistics  prove  that  200  hens  on  100  acres  of  an 
average  farm  are  profitable  while  producing  20-cent 
f*Kg8  at  the  average  rate  of  60  eggs  per  hen  per  year- 
practice  proves  beyond  doubt  that  400  hens,  on  10<>  or 
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less  acres,  under  restricted  range  and  well  fed,  will 
produce  120  to  140  eggs  each  In  a  year,  the  bulk  of 
the  eggs  so  produced  returning  40  cents  a  dozen  to 
owners.  It  ta  the  fall  and  winter  laying  pullet  that 
pays  the  big  profits. 

Pullets  that  mature  late  are  culls  In  the  true  sense; 
the  January  laying  pullet,  no  matter  when  hatched.  Is 
never  as  profitable  by  50  per  cent,  as  the  early  layer. 
On  the  other  hand,  birds  maturing  too  early,  August, 
September  and  sometimes  In  early  October,  molt,  cease 
laying  In  the  high  price  season  and  entail  loss.  The 
fall  layer  Is  the  ofTspring  of  a  hen  capable  of  paying 
her  way,  possessing  the  power  to  reproduce  her  kind, 
not  slow  maturers  nor  poor  layers. 


Om  hi9  off«nrm»  tkm 
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From  now  until  November  first  and  fifteenth  much 
can  be  done  to  hurry  along  maturity  so  that  housing 
time  will  find  a  laying  fiock.  Restrict  the  range — feed 
all  the  moist  mash  the  young  pullets  will  eat  in  the 
morning  in  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cracked  grain  in  the  afternoon. 
Dry  mash  hoppers  open  all  day  will  give  the  finish  de- 
sired. Green  food  of  some  kind  will  aid  digestion,  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  feed  such  a  quantity  as  will  destroy 
appetite  for  the  growing-maturing  ration. 

In  speaking  of  housing  there  is  no  intention  to  cover 
the  crime  of  permitting  the  farm  fiock  to  find  a  shel- 
ter for  the  night  against  harm  or  for  comfort;  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  housing  the  return  Is  many 
times  greater;  for  every  hen  roosting  on  a  wagon 
wheel  or  plow  liandle  the  poultry  owner  loses  a  high 


percentage  of  farm  income.  Housed  birds,  to  produce 
profit,  require  such  feedstuffs  as  will  maintain  the 
body  while  the  proper  portion  of  the  ration  Is  con- 
verted Into  the  egg,  therefore  the  ration  is  composed 
of  egg  making  as  well  as  bone  and  flesh  making  foods. 
Green  food  forms  no  small  part  of  the  laying  hen's 
diet — rutabaga  turnips,  mangel  wurzel  beets,  carrots 
or  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  are  excellent  correctives. 
Some  flbrous  material,  waste,  is  needed  In  the  care  of 
housed  birds,  though  enough  for  this  purpose  only 
should  be  allowed  the  layers.  Too  great  a  bulk  of 
waste  lessens  the  appetite  for  egg  making  materials 
and  decreases  the  size  of  the  egg,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber which  can  be  laid. 

Water  forms  60  per  cent,  of  the  egg — the  water  ques- 
tion Is  more  or  less  of  a  bugbear.    The  hen  requires 

access  to  water  more 
frequently  than  larg- 
er animals;  ordinari- 
ly the  farm  hen  gets 
a  drink  where  the 
sto<k  is  watered  ex- 
cept in  freezing 
weather;  snow,  then, 
Is  the  water  supply 
of  the  average  farm 
hen.  Simple  flared 
pans,  filled  twice 
daily  in  winter,  in- 
volves very  much 
less  work  than  is  or- 
dinarily considered 
necessary. 

To  add  to  the  hen's 
comfort  in  ways  that 
Involve    little   or   no 
expense  means  more 
egg.s  and  more  profit; 
litter    is   one   of   the 
Beressities  while  con- 
stituting   a    comfort. 
In  the  New  England 
States     leaves     are 
used    for   litter    to  a 
wide  extent.     Wheat 
straw,    abundant    in 
some  localities,   is  a 
fair   grade   of   Utter, 
better     than     leaves 
and     possibly     of    a 
higher    m  a  n  u  r  i  a  1 
value.     At  any  rate, 
any  way  it  is  worked 
out,  the  labor  necessary  to  gather  leaves  in  the  fall 
is  slight  compared  to  the  return  in  eggs  and  the  cost 
of  straw,  that  in  many  cases  goes  to  waste,  is  less  by 
many  per  cent,  than  the  increased  egg  yield. 

Clean  nests,  kept  filled  with  straw  or  leaves,  are 
not  a  refinement — they  are  insurance  against  broken 
eggs,  soiled  eggs,  and  therefore  they  are  profitable. 
One  of  the  large  egg  collectors  for  storage  purposes, 
operating  in  Philadelphia,  secures  his  supply  of  eggs 
from  Michigan.  District  collectors  working  in  that 
state  for  this  storage  operator  conducted  for  years  an 
educational  campaign  for  clean  nests,  first;  better  con- 
ditions In  general,  second,  and  specific  uplift  efforts 
whenever  the  producer  was  hard-headed  saough  to  In- 
sist upon  wagon-wheel  roosts  under  a  drafty  machine 
(CoKl«aMi  M  pa9»  SS6) 
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New  Fields  for  Old 

R.  B.  RUSHING 

I  HE  past  season  of  early  wet  weather  and  later 
dry  weather,  has  heen  ideal  for  bringing  out  the 
inadequacy  of  our  ditching  systems.  People  usually 
live  ;il>out  up  to  their  linowledge  of  things.  Im- 
provements only  come  when  the  necessity  for,  or  the 
importance  of,  the  improvement  is  borne  in  upon 
them.  Almost  all  of  the  instructions  given  in  our 
farmers'  institutes  and  other  sources  of  information 
have  been  devoted  to  the  methods  by  which  drainage 
systems  are  to  be  installed.  To  me,  as  a  user  of  tile 
drains,  by  far  the  most  important  consideration  is  to 
understand  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived  and  when 
these  are  understood  the  rest  will  come  easy.  We  do 
most  willingly  and  intelligently  the  things  the  im- 
portance of  which  we  understand. 

The  most  important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
complete  system  of  drainage,   as  also  the  most  ap- 
parent, is  the  lengthening  of  the  season.    This  is  ac- 
complished first  by  enabling  the  farmer  to  get  into  his 
fields  to  plow  and  to  plant  earlier.     We  all  should 
recognize   that   the   longer   the   growing   season   the 
larger  crops  of  anything   it   is  possible   to   produce. 
The  tremendous  yields  reported  In  some  of  our  South- 
em  States  are  due  to  good  conditions  of  soil  and  a 
long  growing  season.    All  experienced  corn 
growers  have  found  that  the  early  corn  is 
•usually  by  far  the  most  productive,  and  the 
quality  infinitely  superior,  and  hence  any 
man,  in  the  spring,  who  is  kept  out  of  his 
field  by  the  reason  of  bad  drainage,  is  living 
much  behind  his  opportunity.  The  sunshine 
•ver  his    fields   could   much   more   advan- 
tageously be  used  in  warming  up  the  soil 
than  in  licking  up  the  excessive  moisture 
which  is  delaying  him  in  his  work.     Also 
this  same  evaporation,  made  necessary  by 
poor  drainage,  shortens  the  season  because 
the  very  process  of  evaporation  is  a  cooling 
one.     Drainage  must  be  accomplished  that 
the  least  amount  of  water  be  removed  by 
evaporation.    Corn  is  a  semi-tropical  plant 
and  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  bring  about 
suitable  conditions. 

The  season  is  lengthened  by  giving  oft  of 
latent  heat  in  the  rain  water  that  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  soil,  and  then  flow  off  as  soil 
water.     Where  a  soil  is  water-logged  and 
this  water  run  off,  no  such  advantage  ac- 
crues.    Just  how  much  benefit  is  derived' 
from  this  source  is  difficult  to  determine, 
yet  when  we  realize  the  tremendous  amount 
of  latent  heat  in  water,  and  farther,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  temperature,  often 
of  several  degrees,  in  the  water  that  falls 
on  the  soil  in  the  spring  and  the  water  that 
flows  out  through  the  drains,  we  know  that 
the  heat  of  the  water  has  been  imparted  to 
the  soil.     Where  water  is  enabled  to  flow 
into  the  soil  and  out  through  the  drains, 
air  will  follow  and  occupy  the  interstices. 
Though  the  circulation  of  this  air  is  slow, 
it  is  considerable  and  the  soil  soon  responds 
to  the  Influence  of  the  warm  air  in  the  early 
spring.     The  influence  of  good  air  circulation  in  the 
soil,  caused  by  good  drainage,  accounts  for  the  extra 
early  warming  up  of  the  soil  more  than  any  other 
agency. 

Mixing  with  other  farmers  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  them  really  realize  these 
things  ag  they  actually  are,  but  when  these  considera- 
tions are  fully  realized  I  am  sure  that  they  will  look 
upon  drainage  as  an  investment  and  the  sure  means 
of  paying  off  the  mortgage,  and,  rather  than  farm  wet 
land,  land  that  is  not  paying  for  its  keep,  the  farm 
^will  be  bonded  to  drain  itself. 

In  going  about  we  can  all  see  patches  here  and 
there  in  fields  that  are  unproductive  simply  because 
they  are  water-logged.  When  they  do  dry  out  they 
become  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage, thus  they  lie  idle  three  years  out  of  four.  The 
extra  crops  on  this  good  land  will  more  than  pay  the 
bill  of  drainage  in  a  few  years  and  the  land  be  in 
Btill  better  shape  for  making  more  money.  Look  about 
and  see  if  there  are  any  spots  that  need  this  work, 
and  if  so,  apply  the  remedy  and  watch  results. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  special  equipment,  as 
the  work  can  be  done  with  a  pick  and  shovel.    There 
are  horse  and  power  machines,  however,  which  will 
cut  the  labor  cost  in  half. 
IllinoU. 
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down  much  worse  than  those  fields  where  the  crop  is 
above  the  average.  It 'is  a  mistaken  idea  to  think 
that  because  the  corn  plant  bears  a  heavy  ear  it  will 
be  blown  down  more  easily  than  the  shorter,  less  well 
developed  stalks.  From  the  Experimental  Farm  in 
T  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  shrewd  cb-     Delaware  we  have  found  that  the  check  plats,  or  tliose 


Looking  to  Better  Corn 
and  Wheat 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


server  can  find  many  lessons  in  looking  over  the 
com  fields.  Just  as  the  corn  comes  into  ripening  or 
when  it  is  about  ripe,  it  is  possible  to  note  many  of  the 
defects  of  the  tillage  operations  of  the  season.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  grade  of  the  land  and  the  variation 
in  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  noted  in  different  parts 
of  the  field.  If  the  crop  is  fired,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  lower  blades  have  turned  dry  up  to  the  length  of 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  stalk  before  the  ear  has  ma- 
tured, it  Indicates  that  the  plants  have  suffered  from 
a  drought.  In  some  portions  of  the  country  this  Is 
noticeable  every  year.  This  season  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  writer  very  heavy  rains  followed  close  upon  the 
planting  season  and  continued  until  the  corn  was 
three  or  four  inches  high.  This  made  it  difficult  to 
free  the  land  from  weeds,  and  more  than  that,  it  had 
the  effect  of  packing  down  the  soil  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  the  dry  weather  came  on  later,  the  crop 
suffered  from  drought.  It  seemed  that  the  earlier 
rains  packed  the  soil  so  much  that  it  did  not  hold  the 
moisture  and  was  not  thoroughly  aerated.    This  effect 
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was  particularly  noticeable  where  the  corn  was  plant- 
ed on  land  that  was  not  in  sod  the  previous  year. 
More  frequent  tillage  would  have  offset  this  condition 
to  some  extent. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  here  is  that  corn  should 
be  planted  on  sod  land  wherever  possible,  and  this  is 
another  reason  for  crop  rotation.  The  appearance  of 
the  corn  crop  at  this  time  will  indicate  also  something 
of  the  needs  of  the  land  for  c^lain  elements  of  plant 
food.  If  the  corn  crop  is  well  developed  and  slow  in 
ripening  it  may  indicate  that  the  soil  was  well  sup- 
plied with  nitrogen  but  lacked  the  mineral  elements 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  stalks  have  not  reached  normal  height  and  at 
the  same  time  the  ripening  has  not  proceeded  as  it 
should  it  indicates  that  there  may  be  a  deflciency  of 
all  the  elements  of  plant  food.  Well  fertilized  corn 
ripens  normally.  That  Is,  the  husks  of  the  ears  will 
begin  to  turn  brown  before  the  fodder  is  dry.  If  the 
husks  do  not  turn  dry  before  the  blades  it  indicates 
further  that  there  is  a  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash in  the  soil.  Of  course,  one  must  remember  that 
different  varieties  of  corn  vary  somewhat  in  this 
respect. 

If  wind  storms  have  been  prevalent  since  the  com 
has  come  into  ear  It  will  be  seen  that  many  fields  that 
will  not  produce  an  average  crop  of  grain  have  blown 


plats  which  do  not  receive  any  fertilizer  are  more 
likely  to  be  blown  down  in  stormy  weather  than  those 
plats  receiving  normal  fertilizer.  The  reason  for  tliis 
is  that  the  fertilized  land  enables  the  plant  to  estal)- 
lish  a  stronger  root  system  than  where  no  fertilizer 
is  used.  The  writer  has  seen  plats  that  would  not 
yield  more  than  35  bushels  per  acre  blown  down  badly, 
while  on  adjacent  plats  that  would  yield  75  bushels 
per  acre  the  plants  were  very  little  damaged  by  the 
storm. 

If  the  corn  crop  does  not  mature  gradually  it  indi- 
cates  that  the  land  is  deficient  in  plant  food  of  oiio 
sort  or  another,  or  that  too  late  a  variety  of  corn  is 
being  planted.  There  is  no  question  that  fertilizers 
hasten  maturity.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  tlio 
cry  has  gone  up  among  farmers  that  they  will  have  to 
introduce  a  new  variety  of  corn  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  crop  does  not  mature  properly.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  Middle  West.  The  chances  are  that  the 
fault  lies  in  the  land  rather  than  in  the  variety  of 
corn.    If  the  soil  has  become  deficient  in  phosphoric 

acid  corn  will  not  mature  in  so  short  a 

time. 

To  one  who  understands  development  and 

maturity  of  the  corn  plant  many  valuable 

points  may  be  learned  by  closely  observing 

the  crop  at  cutting  time. 

BOTATE  THE  WHEAT   CBOP. 

The  world-wide  demand  for  foodstuffs  is 
placing  a  heavy  obligation  upon  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  He  is  called  upon  to  increase 
very  considerably  his  annual  production  of 
wheat.  The  price  of  grain  as  fixed  by  the 
Government  will  greatly  stimulate  an  in- 
crease in  wheat  growing.  The  result  will  be 
that  those  on  farms  on  which  little  or  no 
wheat  is  usually  grown  will  now  undertake 
a  large  acreage  of  this  crop.  In  the  Eastern 
States  particularly  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
increased  acreage  of  this  cereal.  A  word 
of  warning  should  be  extended  to  the  wheat 
growers  of  this  section.  Wheat  is  rather 
exhaustive  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
drawing,  as  it  does,  upon  the  stores  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Continuous 
wheat  growing  lessens  the  fertilty  of  the 
soil  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other 
crop.  The  attempt  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  wheat  is  bound  to  result  in  either  the 
disorganization  of  the  cropping  system. on 
the  farm  or  the  organization  of  these  plans. 
The  farmer  should  never  lose  Bight  of  the 
fact  that  a  definite  system  of  crop  rotation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  economical- 
ly the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil.  In- 
stead of  growing  wheat  two  years  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  field,  as  is  now  done 
In  some  sections,  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
change  the  rotation  so  as  to  have  a  different 
crop  in  each  field  every  year.  A  five-field  system  of 
rotation  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Delaware.  This 
includes  com  the  first  year,  wheat  the  second  and 
third  years,  grass  the  fourth  year  and  pasture  the 
fifth  year.  The  three  grain  crops  in  succession  draw 
quite  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  land  and  this 
rotation  is  not  well  adapted  for  keeping  up  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil.  Where  wheat,  com  and  grass  are 
the  principal  crops  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  four- 
field  system  containing  com  one  year,  wheat  two  years 
and  grass  one  year;  or  even  a  three-field  system  con- 
sisting of  corn,  wheat  and  gn*as8.  Under  the  five-field 
system  two-fifths  of  the  tillable  land  is  in  wheat.  Un- 
der the  three-field  system  one-third  of  the  land  will  be 
in  wheat.  The  latter  plan  allows  tor  practically  a.s 
much  wheat  and  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  wheat 
following  wheat  directly. 

Where  more  diversifying  farming  Is  followed  it  will 
be  better  to  allow  wheat  to  come  after  other  crops 
that  do  not  require  so  much  soil  preparation.  For 
instance,  potatoes,  soy  beans  and  cowpeas,  sweet  corn 
and  silage  corn  may  be  removed  and  the  land  fitted 
for  wheat  without  plowing.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  growing  wheat  is  due  to  soil  preparation.  If 
crops  like  the  above  are  followed  by  wheat,  disking 
alone  will  furnish  the  desired  preparation.    In  many 
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crop  reaches  the  market.  At  the  same  time,  coosum- 
ers  are  being  taught  the  advantages  of  purchasing 
them  in  larger  than  half  peck  quantities,  the  possi- 
bilities in  storing  them  for  future  use,  and  the  high 
food  value  which  they  furnish. 

The  conference  did   not  overlook  the  fact  that  it 
cost  more  to  produce  a  crop  of  potatoes  this  year  than 
formerly,  and  that  the  selling  price  should  not  only 
encourage  the  growers  to  strive  for  a  large  crop  next 
year,  but  warrant  them  in  improving  the  quality  so 
that  Increased  consumption  would  follow.    As  a  means 
to  this  end  the  grading  of  potatoes  offered  for  sale 
was  strongly  recommended.    A  better  price  is  always 
obtainable  for  uniform  shipments,  and  the  waste  of 
.  valuable  car  space  and  labor  In  handling  culls,  whiok 
are  worthless  in  the  city,  can  be  saved  if  they  are 
kept  on  the  farm  for  stock  food.     In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  joint  committee  repre- 
senting the  growers,  shippers  and  distributers  recom- 
mended that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  adopting  100  pounds  as  the  unit  for  buying  and 
selling  potatoes  and  have  prices  quoted  on  this  amount 
instead  of  a  bushel. 


Subscription!:  50  cents  per  year;  three  years  for  $1.00 
(excel,  within  the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia  whece  the 
ubscription  price  is  75  cents  per  year)  Canadian  subscr.p- 
io.s:  75  cent,  per  year.  Foreign  subscriptions-Countries 
h  tL  Postal  Ul^on:  $1.00  per  year.  All  subscription,  are 
payable  in  advance  and  checks  and  money  orders  should  be 
ma.ie  payable  to  "The  Practical  Farmer. 


The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to  which 
yoai  subscription  is  paid;  Jan.  18  mean,  that  your  sub- 
scripilon  is  paid  to  January.  1918.  Renew  at  least  one 
month  before  the  expiration  of  your  subscription  lo  a»oid 

missing  any  copies.  It  take,  a  »<>» V°i»'^*|i?,  alU, 
on  label,  or  to  put  a  new  name  on  out  mailing  list  alter 
we  receive  the  subsciipltoa. 
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.A  Gift  to  Farmers 

17  VERY  once  in  a  while  a  man  comes  along  ill  agrl- 
L   culture    who    is    really    big    and    does    some- 
thiag  for  the  world  in  general.    Such  a  man  is  Dr. 
J:i(  (,b  S.  Upman.  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural  Experiment  Station.     He  has  Just  dedicated 
t(.  the  public  two  patents  recently  granted  to  him  cor- 
eiing  the  process  of  manufacturing  available  phos- 
pliates.    Dr.  Upman  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study. 
and   written   considerable   about  his  experiments   of 
tr.  ating  raw  phosphate  rock  and  ground  sulphur  so 
as  to  form  a  soluble  phosphate,  which  Is  so  essential 
It.  the  production  of  crops  and  which  Is  the  one  form 
01     plant     food     our     Eastern     soils     largely     lack. 
War  demands  for  sulphuric  add  have  sent  the  price 
ot  acidulated  rock  to  an  unprecedented  height,  as  one 
to.i  of  the  acid  Is  used  In  treating  one  ton  of  the  raw 
re  k  and  forms  two  tons  of  the  finished  product.    By 
ti       new    method    It    is    only    necessary    to    mix 
g  .)und    sulphur    and    ground    raw   phosphate    rock. 
hoth    of    which    are    available    In    large    quantities 
at  reasonable  prices,  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth 
vhich  contains  certain  kinds  of  fungi  *nd  bacteria. 
The  sulphur  Is  changed  Into  sulphuric  acid  by  these 
tiiioro-erganlsms  and  It  acts  on  the  phosphate  rock, 
tnaklng  phosphorus,  which  Is  soluble  In   water  and 
ti'iig  readily  available  for  growing  plants. 

it  it  hard  to  predict  what  this  new  process  will 
tiiean  to  agriculture,  lU  possibilities  are  so  far  reach- 
ing. That  it  will  lead  to  more  effective  methods  of  soil 
treatment  and  larger  crop  yields  goes  without  saying. 
When  it  is  combined  with  our  knowledge  of  nitrogen 
from  legumes  and  potash  from  the  subsoil,  we  have 
a  combination  which  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

Potatoes — Yesterday  and  Today 

LAST  spring  all  possible  agencies  and  every  con- 
ceivable means  were  being  used  to  curtail  the 
"se  of  potatoes  on  account  of  their  scarcity  and  at- 
tendant high  price.  Now  all  forces  are  working  the 
other  way  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  With  our 
four  hundred  million  bushel  crop  now  In  sight  it  looks 
as  If  we  must  all  eat  a  lot  of  them  If  we  do  not  want 
the  price  to  fall  below  what  It  cost  to  produce  them. 
Our  good  friends  of  the  Pood  Administration  at  Wash- 
InRton  recently  held  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  all  branches  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  to  devise 
oceans  for  increasing  the  consumption  of  potatoes  to 
save  the  wheat,  flour  and  meat  needed  by  our  army 
and  allies.  One  thing  agreed  upon  was  that  retail 
KTocers  all  over  the  country  have  promised  to  push 
the  sale  of  potatoes  for  all  they  are  worth  during 
October  «ad  November  when  the  great  bulk  of  this 


The  War  and  the  Wood  Lot 

WE  read  and  hear  so  much  about  the  war  giving 
a  wonderful  development  to  certain  lines  of 
trade  and  making  millionaires,  that  sometimes  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  some  of  the  opportunities  which  come 
to  the  farm.  The  present  fuel  situation,  with  coal  sell- 
ing at  a  price  unheard  of  before,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  the  wood  lot  owner  this  winter.  In  many  places 
the  old  chunk  stoves  which  had  given  way  to  coal 
stoves  will  be  put  up  again  and  wood  for  them  will 
comhiand  a  good  price. 

Before  all  the  leaves  fall  Is  a  good  time  to  go  Into 
the  wood  lot  and  spot  the  trees  which  need  cutting. 
They  would  have  made  better  stove  wood,  of  course. 
If  cut  this  summer  and  allowed  to  season,  but  other 
work  was  too  pressing  for  that.  Consumers  can't  af- 
ford to  be  too  particular  in  that  respect  this  year.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  all  concerned  to  vary  the 
price  according  to  the  heat-giving  quality,  same  as  all 
other  farm  products  are  graded. 

In  many  Instances  the  old-time  and  picturesque 
methods  of  a  man  at  each  end  of  a  cross-cut  saw  and 
an  OK  team  for  delivery  have  given  way  to  the  gaso- 
line saw  rigs  and  motor  trucks.  The  value  of  the 
time  required  to  get  wood  has  often  been  more  than 
the  value  of  the  wood,  but  with  a  higher  value  for  fuel 
this  year,  and  the  many  ways  of  reducing  cutting  and 
delivery  costs.  It  will  pay  well  for  time  spent.  The 
fact  also  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  not  alone 
the  price  received  for  the  wood  which  counts,  but  also 
the  beneficial  effects  of  thinning  the  wood  lot  and 
eliminating  a  possible  fire  loss. 

Aerial  Mail  Delivery  Next  ? 

f  S  it  possible  that  we  will  see  the  day  when  rural 
1  mall  carriers  travel  in  flying  machines,  thereby 
eliminating  the  greatest  obstacle,  bad  roads,  the  ser- 
vice has  had  to  contend  with?  What  would  people 
twenty-flve  years  ago  have  said  if  they  were  told  the 
mail  was  to  be  delivered  at  the  front  gate  each  day  by 
automobile?  This  thought  comes  to  us  as  we  read  the 
following  amendment,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Post  Ofllce  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
President  and  Postmaster-General,  to  a  Senate  bill 
authorizing  experiments  In  motor  truck  delivery  by 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department: 

''Provided,  That  the  Sercetary  of  War  may.  in  his 
discretion,  deliver  and  turn  over  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  from  time  to  time,  and  without  charge  there- 
for, for  the  use  In  the  postal  service,  such  airplanes 
and  automobiles,  or  parts  thereof,  as  may  prove  to  be. 
or  as  shall  become,  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Postmaster-General  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  use  the  same,  in  his  discretion.  In  the 
transportation  of  the  malls  and  to  pay  the-  necessary 
expenses  thereof  out  of  the  appropriation  for  inland 
transportation  by  steamboat  or  other  power  boat  or 
by  airplanes  from  the  appropriation  for  Inland  trans- 
portation by  star  routes." 

Airship  mall  delivery  seems  rather  visionary  and 
out  of  reason,  but  why  not?  If  the  war  board  plan 
for  thousands  of  airplanes  and  skilled  pilots  to  man 
them  is  successfully  carried  out,  surely  all  of  them 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  enemy  flyers  or  antl-alr  craft 
guns.  If  they,  can  travel  great  dlsUnces  and  drop 
bombs,  surely  they  can  drop  mall  bags.  The  Idea  is 
not  new  In  France  and  lUly,  where  airplanes  no 
longer  sulUble  for  military  use  are  delivering  mall. 


Italy  is  said  to  have  an  aerial  mail  route  from  her 
coast  to  Sardinia  and  is  able  to  deliver  500  pounds  of 
mall  in  two  hours.  Between  her  coast  and  Corsica, 
France  maintains  a  similar  aerial  route.  These  ex- 
amples show  that  the  idea  is  not  impossible,  only  out 
of  the  ordinary.  All  we  need  do  is  await  develop- 
ments—a great  many  more  seemingly  impossible 
things  have  been  accomplished. 

Look  Out  for  Freight  Tie-ups 

4  4*-^0  it  now"  is  sound  and  timely  advice  if  any 
U  buying  or  selling  Is  contemplated  Involving 
the  use  of  railroad  freight.  Predictions  are'that  the 
coming  fall  and  winter  business  will  tax  the  railroad 
facilities  as  never  before,  and  coupled  with  the  usual 
delays  due  to  unfavorable  weather  a  situation  might 
develop  which  could  be  largely  avoided  through 
prompt  action  now.  While  it  might  seem  too  early  to 
anticipate  next  spring's  needs,  there  are  certain  things 
which  can  be  had  now  at  no  greater  cost  or  effort,  pos- 
sibly considerably  less,  than  just  a  few  weeks  before 
they  are  needed.  The  same  Is  true  In  selling  where 
railroad  cars  are  needed.  The  wheat  price  is  fixed  so 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting  until  no  cars 
are  available.  Why  not  talk  the  matter  over  with  your 
dealer  cr  railroad  agent  and  see  how  he  thinks  things 
will  work  out. 


WE.  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  past  few  days 
have  seen  thousands  of  hale  and  hearty  young 
men  answer  the  nation's  draft  call  and  depart  for  the 
training  camps.  The  sight  was  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  they  marched  to  the  trains  among  more  tears 
than  cheers  from  the  spectators.  They  are  going  to 
fight  our  battles,  and  unless  we  give  them  proper  sup-  • 
port  at  home  It  will  be  a  losing  game  and  we  will  see 
thousands  more  merely  going  out  as  cannon  fodder 
We  must  not  forget  we  have  a  terrible  war  on  our 
hands,  and  only  by  everybody  putting  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  can  we  hope  to  win. 

IN  view  of  all  that  is  being  said  regarding  wheat, 
official  figures  recently  received  from  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  are  worth  noting.  On  September 
1st  India  reports  having  on  hand  for  export 
80.538.000  bushels  of  wheat,  which,  on  account 
of  war  conditions,  cannot  reach  the  world's 
markets.  This  amount  will  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  coming  harvest  in  India.  Should 
peace  suddenly  come,  or  the  submarines  be  success- 
fully conquered,  this  grain  would  be  no  small  aid  In  , 
filling  the  world's  bread  basket.  Still  we  have  those 
who  decry  a  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  $2  per 
bushel  for  our  1918  harvest 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Modern  Methods  of  Protection  Against  Ughtnlng" 
is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  842,  just  re- 
ceived from  Washington.  A  close  study  of  this  publl 
cation  will  give  a  correct  understanding  about  a  sub- 
ject which  has  always  been  associated  with  Incorrect 
and  vague  ideas.  Plans  for- installing  protection  on 
various  kinds  of  buildings  are  Illustrated,  so  that  a 
prospective  buyer  of  lightning  rods  can  acquire  a 
knowledge  of   the   subject   and   make   an   Intelligent 

choice. 

Housewlvea  who  are  considering  the  making  o' 
apple  and  other  fruit  butters  will  be  Interested  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  900.  entitled.  "Home-Made  Fruit 
Butters."  It  consists  of  only  seven  pages  and  does 
not  pretend  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  products 
which  may  be  made  from  fruit,  but  tells  concisely  hov 
to  make  a  few  of  the  more  common  fruit  products. 

Uve  stock  raisers  will  find  a  lot  of  valuable  Infor 
mation  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No  834.  entitled.  "Ho* 
Cholera:  Prevention  and  Treatment"  Hog  choler- 
Is  said  to  destroy  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  hogs  tha 
die  from  disease  In  the  United  States,  but  still  Federa 
and  state  authorities  are  aiming  to  entirely  eradicat 
It.  This  bulletin,  containing  32  pages,  gives  man 
valuable  suggestions  toward  this  end. 

All   farm   poultry  keepers  shouW   send   for  a  cop 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  858.  on  the  subject  of  "Th 
Guinea    Fowl:"      Its   15   pages  cover   the   raising  an 
marketing  of  these  birds,  which  are  growing  In  favo- 
In  the  city  markets,  as  they  take  the  place  of  game 
birds  which  each  year  are  becoming  scarcer. 

All  the  above  Farmers'  Biriletlns.  and  any  previous- 
ly reviewed,  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Division 
of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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New  Fields  for  Old 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


THE  past  season  of  early  wet  weather  and  later 
dry  weather,  has  been  ideal  for  bringing  out  the 
inadequacy  of  our  ditching  systems.  People  usually 
live  iUwut  up  to  their  knowledge  of  things.  Im- 
provements only  come  when  the  necessity  for,  or  the 


Looking  to  Better  Corn 
and  Wheat 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


down  much  worse  than  those  fields  where  the  crop  is 
above  the  average.  It 'is  a  mistaken  idea  to  think 
that  because  the  corn  plant  bears  a  heavy  ear  it  will 
be  blown  down  more  easily  than  the  shorter,  less  well 
developed  stalks.     From  the  Experimental  Farm  in 


tT  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  shrewd  ob-     Delaware  we  have  found  that  the  check  plats,  or  those 
1  server  can  find  many  lessons  in  looking  over  the     plats  which  do  not  receive  any  fertilizer  are  more 


,      *  tHo  Pnrti  fields     Just  as  the  corn  comes  into  ripening  or  likely  to  be  blown  down  in  stormy  weather  than  those 

provements  only  come  when  the  necessity  ^^r.  or  the  corn  .  ^^  ^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  receiving  normal  fertilizer.    The  reason  for  this 

importance   of.   the   improvement   is  borne  in   upon  wnen   i  y,         ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^      ^ot  is  that  the  fertilized  land  enables  the  plant  to  estab- 

them.     Almost  all  of  the  instructions  given  in  our  ^^^J'  ^^^^        ^^^^,  ^^^  l^^d  and  the  variation  lish  a  stronger  root  system  than  where  no  fertilizer 

farmers'  institutes  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Jf  ^'^.^"^^     in  fertiliiy  of  the  soil  may  be  noted  in  different  parts     is  used.     The  writer  has  seen  plats  that  would  not 
have  been  devoted  to  the  methods  by  which  drainage     in  le  ^  ^y^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  3^  bushels  per  acre  blown  down  badly. 

systems  are  to  be  installed.  To  me.  as  a  user  of  tile 
drains,  by  far  the  most  important  consideration  is  to 
understand  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived  and  when 
these  are  understood  the  rest  will  come  eaay.  We  do 
most  willingly  and  intelligently  the  things  the  im- 
portance of  which  we  understand 


of  the  field.     If  the  crop  is  fired,  or,  in  other  words,     yield  more  than  35  bushels  per  acre  blown  down  badly. 


the  lower  blades  have  turned  dry  up  to  the  length  of 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  stalk  before  the  ear  has  ma- 
tured, it  indicates  that  the  plants  have  suffered  from 
a  drought.  In  some  portions  of  the  country  this  is 
noticeable  every  year.    This  season  in  the  vicinity  of 


while  on  adjacent  plats  that  would  yield  75  bushels 
per  acre  the  plants  were  very  little  damaged  by  the 
storm. 

If  the  corn  crop  does  not  mature  gradually  it  indi- 
cates that  the  land  is  deficient  in  plant  food  of  ono 


►rtance  of  which  we  understand.  ,        '        j       followed  close  upon  the     sort  or  another,  or  that  too  late  a  variety  of  corn  is 

The  most  important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a     the  writer  very  ^^jy  'l'^^^^-      ...    ..      ^^^^  ^^^     ,,^  ^^^^,^^     ^here  is  no  question  that  fertilizers 


complete  system  of  drainage,  as  also  the  most  ap- 
parent, is  the  lengthening  of  the  season.  This  is  ac- 
complished first  by  enabling  the  farmer  to  get  into  his 
fields  to  plow  and  to  plant  earlier.  We  all  should 
recognize  that  the  longer  the  growing  season  the 
larger  crops  of  anything  it  is  possible  to  produce. 
The  tremendous  yields  reported  in  some  of  our  South 


planting  season  and  continued  until  the  corn  was 
three  or  four  inches  high.  This  made  it  difficult  to 
free  the  land  from  weeds,  and  more  than  that,  it  had 
the  effect  of  packing  down  the  soil  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  the  dry  weather  came  on  later,  the  crop 
suffered   from  drought.     It  seemed  that  the  earlier 


being  planted.  There  is  no  question  that  fertilizers 
hasten  maturity.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
cry  has  gone  up  among  farmers  that  they  will  have  to 
introduce  a  new  variety  of  corn  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  crop  does  not  mature  properly.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  Middle  West.    The  chances  are  that  the 


roina  nnrVArt  thp  floil  Eo  much  that  it  did  not  hold  the     fault  lies  in  the  land  rather  than  in  the  variety  of 

■^''::rTi:^T::TTolZrolZZr.    :Z^^:^.iTJtl^CZm  >^r.t^.    TMse«ect    c.™.    «  the  so.,  ha»  b^ome  deacent  .^  phospKori„ 
em  States  are  due  to  good  conditions  oi  sou  »uu  a,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  mature  in  so  short  a 


long  growing  season.    All  experienced  corn 
growers  have  found  that  the  early  corn  is 
usually  by  far  the  most  productive,  and  the 
quality  infinitely  superior,  and  hence  any 
man,  in  the  spring,  who  is  kept  out  of  his 
field  by  the  reason  of  bad  drainage,  is  living 
much  behind  his  opportunity.  The  sunshine 
•ver   his    fields   could   much   more   advan- 
tageously be  used  in  warming  up  the  soil 
than  in  licking  up  the  excessive  moisture 
which  is  delaying  him  in  his  work.     Also 
this  same  evaporation,  made  necessary  by 
poor  drainage,  shortens  the  season  because 
the  very  process  of  evaporation  is  a  cooling 
one.     Drainage  must  be  accomplished  that 
the  least  amount  of  water  be  removed  by 
evaporation.    Corn  is  a  semi-tropical  plant 
and  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  bring  about 
suitable  conditions. 

The  season  is  lengthened  hy  giving  off  of 
latent  heat  in  the  rain  water  that  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  soil,  and  then  flow  off  as  soil 
water.     Where  a  soil  Is  water-logged  and 
this  water  run  off,  no  such  advantage  ac-^ 
crues.     Just  how  much  benefit  is  derived" 
from  this  source  Is  difficult  to  determine, 
yet  when  we  realize  the  tremendous  amount 
Of  latent  heat  in  water,  and  farther,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  temperature,  often 
of  several  degrees,  in  the  water  that  falls 
on  the  soil  in  the  spring  and  the  water  that 
flows  out  through  the  drains,  we  know  that 
the  heat  of  the  water  has  been  imparted  to 
the  soil.     Where  water  is  enabled  to  flow 
into  the  soil  and  out  through  the  drains, 
air  will  follow  and  occupy  the  interstices. 
Though  the  circulation  of  this  air  is  slow, 
it  Is  considerable  and  the  soil  soon  responds 
to  the  Influence  of  the  warm  air  In  the  early 
spring.     The  Influence  of  good  air  circulation  in  the 
soil,  caused  by  good  drainage,  accounts  for  the  extra 
early  warming  up  of  the  soil  more  than  any  other 
agency. 

Mixing  with  other  farmers  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  them  really  realize  these 
things  as  they  actually  are,  but  when  these  considera- 
tions are  fully  realized  I  am  sure  that  they  will  look 
upon  drainage  as  an  investment  and  the  sure  means 
of  paying  off  the  mortgage,  and,  rather  than  farm  wet 
land,  land  that  is  not  paying  for  its  keep,  the  farm 
^wlll  be  bonded  to  drain  itself. 

In  going  about  we  can  all  see  patches  here  and 
there  in  fields  that  are  unproductive  simply  because 
they  are  water-logged.  When  they  do  dry  out  they 
become  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage, thus  they  He  idle  three  years  out  of  four.  The 
extra  crops  on  this  good  land  will  more  than  pay  the 
bin  of  drainage  In  a  few  yeArs  and  the  land  be  In 
Btlll  better  shape  for  making  more  money.  Look  about 
and  see  If  there  are  any  spots  that  need  this  work, 
and  If  so,  apply  the  remedy  and  watch  results. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  special  equipment,  as 
the  work  can  be  done  with  a  pick  and  shovel.    There 
are  horse  and  power  machines,  however,  which  will 
cut  the  labor  cost  In  half. 
IllinoU. 
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was  particularly  noticeable  where  the  corn  was  plant- 
ed on  land  that  was  not  in  sod  the  previous  year. 
More  frequent  tillage  would  have  offset  this  condition 
to  some  extent. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  here  is  that  corn  should 
be  planted  on  sod  land  wherever  possible,  and  this  Is 
another  reason  for  crop  rotation.    The  appearance  of 
the  corn  crop  at  this  time  will  indicate  also  something 
of  the  needs  of  the  land  for  certain  elements  of  plant 
food.    If  the  corn  crop  is  well  developed  and  slow  In 
ripening  It  may  Indicate  that  the  soil  was  well  sup- 
plied with  nitrogen  but  lacked  the  mineral  elements 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.     On  the  other  hand. 
If  the  stalks  have  not  reached  normal  height  and  at 
the  same  time  the  ripening  has  not  proceeded  as  It 
should  it  Indicates  that  there  may  be  a  deflclency  of 
all  the  elements  of  plant  food.     Well  fertilized  corn 
ripens  normally.    That  is,  the  husks  of  the  ears  will 
begin  to  turn  brown  before  the  fodder  is  dry.    If  the 
husks  do  not  turn  dry  before  the  blades  it  Indicates 
further  that  there  is  a  lack  of  phosphoric  add  and  pot- 


acid   corn 
time. 

To  one  who  understands  development  and 
maturity  of  the  corn  plant  many  valuable 
points  may  be  learned  by  closely  observing 
the  crop  at  cutting  time. 

ROTATE  THE  WHEAT   CROP. 

The  world-wide  demand  for  foodstuffs  is 
placing  a  heavy  obligation  upon  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.    He  is  called  upon  to  increase 
very  considerably  his  annual  production  ot 
wheat.    The  price  of  grain  as  fixed  by  the 
Government  will   greatly  stimulate  an  in- 
crease In  wheat  growing.    The  result  will  be 
that  those  on  farms  on  which  little  or  no 
wheat  Is  usually  grown  will  now  undertake 
a  large  acreage  of  this  crop.    In  the  Eastern 
States  particularly  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
increased  acreage  of  this  cereal.     A  word 
of  warning  should  be  extended  to  the  wheat 
growers  of  this  section.     Wheat  Is  rather 
exhaustive  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
drawing,   as   it    does,   upon    the   stores   of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.       Continuous 
wheat  growing  lessens  the  fertllty  of  the 
soil   more  rapidly   than   almost  any  other 
crop.    The  attempt  to  increase  the  acreag'^ 
of  wheat  is  bound  to  result  in  either  tlio 
disorganization  of  the  cropping  system. on 
the  farm  or  the  organization  of  these  plans. 
The  farhaer  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  definite  system  of  crop  rotation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  economical- 
ly the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil.     In- 
stead of  growing  wheat  two  years  In  suc- 
cession on  the  same  field,  as  is  now  done 
in  some  sections,  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
change  the  rotation  so  as  to  have  a  different 
crop  in  each  field  every  year.     A  five-field  system  of 
rotation  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Delaware.    This 
includes  com  the  first  year,  wheat  the  second  and 
third  years,  grass  the  fourth  year  and  pasture  the 
fifth  year.    The  three  grain  crops  In  succession  draw 
quite  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  land  and  this 
rotation  Is  not  well  adapted  for  keeping  up  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil.    Where  wheat,  com  and  grass  are 
the  principal  crops  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  four- 
field  system  containing  com  one  year,  wheat  two  years 
and  grass  one  year;  or  even  a  three-field  system  con- 
sisting of  corn,  wheat  and  grass.    Under  the  flve-fleWl 
system  two-fifths  of  the  tillable  land  Is  In  wheat.    Un- 
der the  three-field  system  one-third  of  the  land  will  be 
In  wheat.     The  latter  plan  allows  for  practically  as 
much  wheat  and  Is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  wheat 
following  wheat  directly. 

Where  more  diversifying  farming  Is  followed  It  will 
be  better  to  allow  wheat  to  come  after  other  crops 
that  do  not  require  so  much  soil  preparation.  For 
instance,  potatoes,  soy  beans  and  cowpeas,  sweet  corn 


ash  In  the  soil.    Of  course,  one  must  remember  that     and  silage  corn  may  be  removed  and  the  land  flttea 


different   varieties   of   corn   vary   somewhat   in   this 
respect. 

If  wind  storms  have  been  prevalent  since  the  com 
has  come  into  ear  it  will  be  seen  that  many  fields  that 
will  not  produce  an  average  crop  of  grain  have  blown 


for  wheat  without  plowing.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  growing  wheat  Is  due  to  soil  preparation.  If 
crops  like  the  above  are  followed  by  wheat,  disking 
alone  will  furnish  the  desired  preparation.    In  maoy 
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A  Gift  to  Farmers 

EVERY  once  in  a  while  a  man  comes  along  tft  agfrl- 
culture    who    is    really    big    and    does    some- 
thiag  for  the  world  In  general.     Such  a  man  Is  Dr. 
Ja(()b  S.  Upman.  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.     He  has  Just  dedicated 
to  the  public  two  patents  recently  granted  to  him  cot- 
eijMg  the  process  of  manufacturing  available  phoe- 
phates.    Dr.  Lipman  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study, 
and   written   considerable   about  his  experiments   of 
tivating  raw  phosphate  rock  and  ground  sulphur  so 
ap  to  form  a  soluble  phosphate,  which  is  so  essential 
In  the  production  of  crops  and  which  is  the  one  form 
of     plant     food     our     Eastern     soils     largely     lack. 
War  demands  for  sulphuric  acid  have  sent  the  price 
of  icldulated  rock  to  an  unprecedented  height,  as  one 
toil  of  the  acid  Is  used  In  treating  one  ton  of  the  raw 
ro.  k  and  forms  two  tons  of  the  finished  product.    By 
th      new     method     It    Is     only    necessary    to     mix 
griund    sulphur    and    ground    raw   phosphate    rock. 
boh    of    which    are    available    In    large    quantities 
at  reasonable  prices,  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth 
wl  ich  conUlns  certain  kinds  of  fungi  *nd  bacteria. 
Til  •  sulphur  Is  changed  into  sulphuric  acid  by  these 
03)  ro-erganisms  and  It  acts  on  the  phosphate  rock, 
mi' king  phosphorus,  which   is  soluble  In  water  and 
til  IS  readily  available  for  growing  plants. 

t  It  hard  to  predict  what  this  new  process  will 
m-  :m  to  agriculture.  Its  possibilities  are  so  far  reach- 
in  »i  That  It  will  lead  to  more  effective  methods  of  soil 
tr.atment  and  larger  crop  yields  goes  without  saying. 
W'lon  It  Is  combined  with  our  knowledge  of  nitrogen 
from  legumes  and  potash  from  the  subsoil,  we  have 
a  <  omblnatlon  which  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

Potatoes — Yesterday  and  Today 

LAST  spring  all  possible  agencies  and  every  con- 
ceivable means  were  being  used  to  curtail  the 
up**  of  potatoes  on  account  of  their  scarcity  and  at- 
tondsnt  high  price.  Now  all  forces  are  working  the 
oHier  way  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  With  our 
'our  hundred  million  bushel  crop  now  In  sight  it  looks 
as  if  we  must  all  eat  a  lot  of  them  If  we  do  not  want 
thp  price  to  fall  below  what  It  cost  to  produce  them. 
f^ur  good  friends  of  the  Food  Administration  at  Wash- 
biKton  recently  held  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  all  branches  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  to  devise 
'"♦'ans  for  Increasing  the  consumption  of  potatoes  to 
*ave  the  wheat,  flour  and  meat  needed  by  our  army 
»n<l  allies.  One  thing  agreed  upon  was  that  retail 
^ocers  all  over  the  country  have  promised  to  ptish 
*he  sale  of  potatoes  for  all  they  are  worth  during 
Etcher  aad  November  when  the  great  bulk  of  this 


crop  reaches  the  market.  At  the  same  time,  consum- 
ers are  being  taught  the  advantages  of  purchasing 
them  in  larger  than  half  peek  quantities,  the  possi- 
bilities in  storing  them  for  future  use.  and  the  high 
food  value  which  tliey  furnish. 

The  cpnference  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it 
cost  more  to  produce  a  crop  of  potatoes  this  year  than 
formerly,  and  that  the  selling  price  should  not  only 
encourage  the  growers  to  strive  for  a  large  crop  next 
year,  but  warrant  them  in  improving  the  quality  so 
that  increased  consumption  would  follow.  As  a  means 
to  this  end  the  grading  of  potatoes  offered  for  sale 
was  strongly  recommended.  A  better  price  is  always 
obtainable  for  uniform  shipments,  and  the  waste  of 
valuable  car  space  and  labor  in  handling  culls,  whioh 
are  worthless  in  the  city,  can  be  saved  if  they  are 
kept  on  the  farm  for  stock  food.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  joint  committee  repre- 
senting the  growers,  shippers  and  distributers  recom- 
mended that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  adopting  100  pounds  as  the  unit  for  buying  and 
selling  potatoes  and  have  prices  quoted  on  this  amount 
Instead  of  a  bushel. 

The  War  and  the  Wood  Lot 

WE  read  and  hear  so  much  about  the  war  giving 
a  wonderful  development  to  certain  lines  of 
trade  and  making  millionaires,  that  sometimes  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  some  of  the  opportunities  which  come 
to  the  farm.  The  present  fuel  situation,  with  coal  sell- 
ing at  a  price  unheard  of  before,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  the  wood  lot  owner  this  winter.  In  many  places 
the  old  chunk  stoves  which  had  given  way  to  coal 
stoves  will  be  put  up  again  and  wood  for  them  will 
comtnand  a  good  price. 

Before  all  the  leaves  fall  Is  a  good  time  to  go  Into 
the  wood  lot  and  spot  the  trees  which  need  cutting. 
They  would  have  made  better  stove  wood,  of  course, 
if  cut  this  summer  and  allowed  to  season,  but  other 
work  was  too  pressing  for  that.  Consumers  can't  af- 
ford to  be  too  particular  In  that  respect  this  year.  It 
Is  only  fair,  however,  to  all  concerned  to  vary  the 
price  according  to  the  heat-glvlng  quality,  same  as  all 
other  farm  products  are  graded. 

In  many  instances  the  old-time  and  picturesque 
methods  of  a  man  at  each  end  of  a  cross-cut  saw  and 
an  ox  team  for  delivery  have  given  way  to  the  gaso- 
line saw  rigs  and  motor  trucks.  The  value  of  the 
time  required  to  get  wood  has  often  been  more  than 
the  value  of  the  wood,  but  with  a  higher  value  for  fuel 
this  year,  and  the  many  ways  of  reducing  cutting  and 
delivery  costs.  It  will  pay  well  for  time  spent.  The 
fact  also  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  It  is  not  alone 
the  price  received  for  the  wood  which  counts,  but  also 
the  beneficial  effects  of  thinning  the  wood  lot  and 
eliminating  a,  possible  fire  loss. 
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Aerial  Mail  Delivery  Next  ? 

Is  It  possible  that  we  will  see  the  day  when  rural 
mail  carriers  travel  In  fiylng  machines,  thereby 
eliminating  the  greatest  obstacle,  bad  roads,  the  ser- 
vice has  had  to  contend  with?  What  would  people 
twenty-five  years  ago  have  said  If  they  were  told  the 
mail  was  to  be  delivered  at  the  front  gate  each  day  by 
automobile?  This  thought  comes  to  us  as  we  read  the 
following  amendment,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Post  Office  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
President  and  Postmaster-General,  to  a  Senate  bill 
authorizing  experiments  In  motor  truck  delivery  by 
the  Post  Office  Department: 

"Provided.  That  the  Sercetary  of  War  may.  In  his 
discretion,  deliver  and  turn  over  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  from  time  to  time,  and  without  charge  there- 
for, for  the  use  in  the  postal  service,  such  airplanes 
and  automobiles,  or  parts  thereof,  as  may  prove  to  be. 
or  as  shall  become,  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Postmaster-General  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  use  the  same,  In  his  discretion.  In  the 
transportation  of  the  malls  and  to  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  thereof  out  of  the  appropriation  for  inland 
transportation  by  steamboat  or  other  power  boat  or 
by  airplanes  from  the  appropriation  for  Inland  trans- 
portation by  star  routes." 

Airship  mall  delivery  seems  rather  visionary  and 
out  of  reason,  but  why  not?  If  the  war  board  plan 
for  thousands  of  airplanes  and  skilled  pilots  to  man 
them  Is  successfully  carrted  out,  surely  all  of  them 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  enemy  flyers  or  anti-air  craft 
guns.  If  they  can  travel  great  distances  and  drop 
bombs,  surely  they  can  drop  mail  bags.  The  Idea  Is 
not  new  in  France  and  lUly,  where  airplanes  no 
longer  suiUble  for  military  use  are  delivering  malL 


Italy  is  said  to  have  an  aerial  mail  route  from  her 
coast  to  Sardinia  and  is  able  to  deliver  500  pounds  of 
mail  in  two  hours.  Between  her  coast  and  Corsica, 
France  maintains  a  similar  aerial  route.  These  ex- 
amples show  that  the  idea  is  not  impossible,  only  out 
of  the  ordinary.  All  we  need  do  is  await  develop- 
ments— a  great  many  more  seemingly  impossible 
things  have  been  accomplished. 

Look  Out  for  Freight  Tie-ups 

4  4-p^o  it  now"  is  sound  and  timely  advice  if  any 
L/  buying  or  selling  is  contemplated  involving 
the  use  of  railroad  freight.  Predictions  are^that  the 
coming  fall  and  winter  business  will  tax  the  railroad 
facilities  as  never  before,  and  coupled  with  the  usual 
delays  due  to  unfavorable  weather  a  situation  might 
develop  which  could  be  largely  avoided  through 
prompt  action  now.  While  it  might  seem  too  early  to 
anticipate  next  spring's  needs,  there  are  certain  things 
which  can  be  had  now  at  no  greater  cost  or  effort,  pos- 
sibly considerably  less,  than  just  a  few  weeks  before 
they  are  needed.  The  same  is  true  in  selling  where 
railroad  cars  are  needed.  The  wheat  price  is  fixed  so 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting  until  no  cars 
are  available.  Why  not  talk  the  matter  over  with  your 
dealer  or  railroad  agent  and  see  how  he  thinks  things 
will  work  out. 

WE,  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  past  few  days 
have  seen  thousands  of  hale  and  hearty  young 
men  answer  the  nation's  draft  call  and  depart  for  the 
training  camps.  The  sight  was  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  they  marched  to  the  trains  among  more  tears 
than  cheers  from  the  spectators.  They  are  going  to 
fight  our  battles,  and  unless  we  give  them  proper  sup-  » 
port  at  home  it  will  be  a  losing  ganie  and  we  will  see 
thousands  more  merely  going  out  as  cannon  fodder 
We  must  not  forget  we  have  a  terrible  war  on  our 
hands,  and  only  by  everybody  putting  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  can  we  hope  to  win. 

IN  view  of  all  that  is  being  said  regarding  wheat, 
official  figures  recently  received  from  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  are  worth  noting.  On  September 
1st  India  reports  having  on  hand  for  export 
80.538,000  bushels  of  wheat,  whith,  on  account 
of  war  conditions,  cannot  reach  the  world's 
markets.  This  amount  will  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  coming  harvest  in  India.  Should 
peace  suddenly  come,  or  the  submarines  be  success- 
fully conquered,  this  grain  would  be  no  small  aid  in^ 
filling  the  world's  bread  basket.  Still  we  have  those 
who  decry  a  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  $2  per 
bushel  for  our  1918  harvest. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Modern  Methods  of  Protection  Against  Lightning" 
is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  842.  just  re- 
ceived from  Washington.  A  close  study  of  this  publi- 
cation will  give  a  correct  understanding  about  a  sub- 
ject which  has  always  been  associated  with  incorrect 
and  vague  ideas.  Plans  for- Installing  protection  on 
various  kinds  of  buildings  are  Illustrated,  so  that  a 
prospective  buyer  of  lightning  rods  can  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  make  an  Intelligent 
choice. 

Housewlvco  who  are  considering  the  making  o' 
apple  and  other  fruit  butters  will  be  Interested  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  900.  entitled.  "Home-Made  Frulf 
Butters."  It  consists  of  only  seven  pages  and  doef 
not  pretend  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  products 
which  may  be  made  from  fruit,  but  tells  concisely  hov 
to  make  a  few  of  the  more  common  fruit  products. 

Llva  stock  raisers  will  find  a  lot  of  valuable  Infor 
matlon  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  834.  entitled.  "Hoi 
Cholera:  Prevention  and  Treatment."  Hog  choler' 
Is  said  to  destroy  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  hogs  tha 
die  from  disease  in  the  United  States,  but  still  Federa 
and  state  authorities  are  aiming  to  entirely  eradicat 
It.  This  bulletin,  containing  32  pages,  gives  man 
valuable  suggestions  toward  this  end. 

All   farm   poultry  keepers  shoukl   send  for  a  cop 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  858.  on  the  subject  of  "Th 
Guinea   Fowl."     Its   l.l   pages  cover   the   raising  an 
marketing  of  these  birds,  which  are  growing  in  favo- 
In  the  city  markets,  as  they  take  the  place  of  game 
birds  which  each  year  are  becoming  scarcer. 

All  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins,  and  any  previous- 
ly reviewed,  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Division 
of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington^  p.  C. 
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The  October  Garden 


W.  F.  MA8SEY 


October  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
is  usually  a  time  for  preparing  for  win- 
ter protection  of  crops.  However,  in  a 
well  ordered  garden  there  are  still  crops 
for  harvesting. 

The  fall  crop  of  head  lettuce  should 
now  be  coming  in  and  the  plants  will  be 
greatly  helped  by  side  dressings  of  ni- 
trate of  soda. 

The  spinach  sown  the  middle  of  August 
will  now  be  ready  for  cutting.  The 
spinach  that  is  intended  to  winter  over 
for  spring  growth  should  have  been  sown 
the  middle  of  September.  Down  here  in 
the  sunny  southeastern  corner  of  Mary- 
land we  make  the  last  sowing  of  spinach 
the  first  of.  October,  and  get  plants  just 
large  enough  to  winter  well. 

Late  in  October  the  garden  should  be 
thickly  covered  with  stable  manure,  cov- 
ering all  vacant  places  ani  making  a 
mulch  between  the  rows  of  winter  vege- 
tables. 


USING   DOUBLE  GLAZED    SASH. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  in 
October  is  the  preparation  of  the  cold 
frames  and  sashes  for  the  late  fall  and 
winter  crops.  The  double  glazed  sashes 
will  keep  out  all  frost  we  have  here  if 
the  frame  is  well  banked  on  the  outside. 
I  had  about  concluded  that  we  would 
have  to  abandon  the  double  glazed  sashes 
on  account  of  the  darkening  of  the  glass 
by  the  dust  that  works  In  between  the 
two  layers  of  glass.  But  a  manufacturer 
has  put  on  the  market  double  glazed 
Bashes  which  can  be  easily  cleaned  by 
removing  the  lower  row  of  panes  and 
turning  the  hose  in  and  washing  out 
thft  dirt. 

The  double  glazed  sashes  are  much 
heavier  than  the  single  ones,  of  course, 
and  some  have  objected  to  this.  But 
here  in  this  flat  country  between  the 
ocean  and  the  bay  the  wind  has  a  wide 
sweep  and  the  heavy  sashes  are  not  so 
apt  to  blow  off,  as  we  have  had  the  sin- 
gle ones  do. 

I  have  secured  a  lot  of  the  new  dou- 
ble glazed  sashes  and  will  give  them  a 
test  this  winter.  After  all,  the  obscura- 
tion of  the  double  sashes  is  not  more 
than  that  made  from  the  use  of  straw 
mats  i;i  winter  on  the  single  sashes,  and 
the  mats  are  not  needed  on  the  double 
ones. 

LETTUCE  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

For  the  outdoor  crop  of  lettuce  I  have 
the    Hanson    and    the    Wonderful,    also 
called  New  York.    For- the  earliest  crop 
In   the    frames    I    will    use    the    Orand 
Rapids  leaf  lettuce.     Our  Eastern  mar- 
kets all  demand  head  lettuce,  while  un- 
der the  force  of  conditions   (since  head 
'     lettuce    does    not    do    well    there)    the 
i;,.  Western  folks  use  this  leaf  lettuce  en- 
.  •  tlrely,  and  for  the  late  fall  we  find  It 
an  excellent  variety  In  the  frames.    We 
plant  one  S-sash  frame  in  this  variety, 
setting  the  plants  6  inches  apart,  so  that 
they  crowd  and  blanch  each  other,  and 
we  generally  conclude  that  it  is  better 
than  head  lettuce. 

Other    frames    are    planted    this    fall 
with  the  All  Heart  lettuce.    Our  market 
growers  use  the  Big  Boston  entirely  and 
I  have  also  been  using  it.    But  It  takes 
•  too  much  room  In  my  small  frames  with 
'  "Its  spread  of  outer  leaves,  and  the  really 
edible  part  Is  not  larger  than  that  of  a 
closer  heading  variety.     Hence  we  are 
going    to    use    Dreer's   All    Heart    this 
winter. 
Hittlnger's  Belmont  is  also  a  neat  and 
'   .xlose  heading  variety,  an  improvement 
on   the  old  Tennis  Ball.     For  the   late 
iii^.ffall    and    Christmas    crop    we    set    the 
Rkrplantfl    in    the    frames    in    October    6x8 
^  iMcbw,  fDtlTt.       Th«  iBig  fiostOB   needs 
'       txlO  Inches,  so  that  there  Is  a  conslderar 


ble  saving  in  the  closer  heading  varie- 
ties. 

The  frames  must  be  well  stuffed  with 
old  rotten  manure  and  being  portable, 
can  be  set  on  soil  that  has  not  grown 
lettuce  recently,  and  hence  less  liable  to 
disease.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  I 
scatter  my  sashes  in  small  3.sash  frames, 
though  this  winter  I  shall  have  one 
frame  of  a  dozen  sashes,  a  temporary 
one  for  the  season,  on  which  to  test  a 
dozen  of  the  newer  double  glazed  sashes. 
W^fter  the  plants  are  set  and  have  started 
to  grow  I  add,  between  the  rows,  a  good 
dressing  of  a  high  grade  fertilizer;  that 
is,  nitrate  of  soda  and  bone  meal  mixed 
equally,  and  use  half  a  pound  to  a  3x6- 
foot  sash  space.  Lettuce  must  be  high- 
ly fed  and  pushed  into  a  rapid  growth 
to  be  good. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

In  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  Octo- 
ber Is  the  beat  time  to  set  new  straw- 
berry plantations.  Down  here  we  prefer 
November.     I  have  always  found  that 


the  plants  are  more  certain  to  live  when 
planted  in  the  late  fall,  and  there  will 
be  some  root  action  before  winter.  In 
fact,  in  North  Carolina  the  November 
set  plants  made  so  strong  a  growth  that 
they  gave  a  full  crop  in  the  spring,  a 
saving  of  time  over  spring  planting. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

We  picked  the  last  of  the  Nanticoke 
blackberries  September  10th,  just  one 
month  from  the  picking  of  the  first.  This 
is  a  fine  fruit  for  home  use,  but  too  soft 
for  shipping,  and  is  the  latest  of  black- 
berries. 

RASPBERRIES. 

The  St.  Regis  raspberry  is  now  mak- 
ing Its  fall  crop  and  a  row  100  feet  long 
will  give  a  good  handful  at  a  picking. 
Its  spring  crop  is  little  better.  After 
three  years  trial  I  find  that  this  rasp- 
berry, though  the  fruit  is  good,  is  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground  and  not  worth,  the 
room  It  takes.  Mine  will  be  grubbed 
out  and  replaced  by  something  better. 

BOOT   CROPS  FOR  WINTER. 

Here  we  leave  in  the  rows  where  they 
grew,  parsnips,  salsify,  leeks,  late  car- 


rots and  beets.  In  colder  sections  the 
carrots  can  be  lifted  and  set  upright  in 
trenches  like  some  use  for  celery  and 
covered  with  straw  and  the  beets  can  be 
pitted.  There  is  no  need  for  lifting  the 
other  things  anywhere  except  to  have 
them  where  they  can  be  gotten  at,  but 
our  soil  Is  open  in  winter  more  than  it 
is  frozen  and  we  seldom  have  any  dlffl. 
culty  in  lifting  root  crops  for  use. 

In  the  fall  cleaning  do  not  burn  the 
garden  waste,  but  pile  it  in  a  heap  to 
rot  down  and  return  to  the  garden  to 
maintain  the  humus  or  organic  decay 
which  is  essential  to  bacterial  life  and 
the  retention  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 


Estimates  of  the  potato  crops  expected 
in  the  various  states  this  season  Indicate 
that  Pennsylvania  will  drop  from  third 
to  fifth  place  with  a  crop  of  over  32,- 
000,000  bushels,  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion  over  the  average  of  40  per  cent. 
Michigan,  which  promises  to  regain  first 
place  as  a  producing  state  shows  an  in- 
crease over  the  5-year  average  of  33  per 
cent.;  New  York  will  rank  second.  Wis- 
consin third,  and  Minnesota  fourth. 
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Raynster  is  the  name  of  the  be«t  itorm-coats.     To  make  ture  that  jroa  sec 
full  value  when  you  buy,  look  for  the  Rayntter  label. 

You're  equipped  for  the  roughest  work  in  the  roughett  weather  when  you 
have  a  Raynster. 

These  strong,  durable  ttorm-coats  keep  you  dry  through  he  wortt  of  down- 
pours.    They  bring  the  protection  oi  your  own  roof  out  into  the  fields. 

And  mark  this:  When  you  buy  a  Raynster  your  selection  is  not  limituL  Thif 
word  represents  a  line  of  storm-coats  complete  in  every  style  and  type  of  coat. 

Every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  can  find  just  the  coat  they  most  need  m  the 
Raynster  line.  Work-coats,  dress-coats  and  play-coats  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, with  real  service  and  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship,  is  the  reel 
meaning  of  Raynsters. 

Go  to  your  dealer's  and  select  the  right  Raynster  for  your  needs.  Take  it 
home.  Then  when  it  rains  you're  ready.  Write  us  for  interesting  style  book. 
It  piaures  some  of  the  most  popular  Raynsters. 

Ihited  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothiiig  DivMon,  New  York  and  Boston 


The  New  Jersey  Tractor  Demon- 
stration 

Our  friends  in  the  West  for  some  years 
now    have    had    their    annual    national 
tractor  demonstration,  while  we  of  the 
East  have  had  to  study  catalogues  and 
advertisements   and   make   comparisons 
of  the  wonderful  tales  told  by  the  en- 
thusiastic tractor  salesmen.    Things  are 
now  changing  for  the  better,  however, 
and  only  a  few  days  ago,  Sept.  18,  19  and 
20,    at    Plainsboro,    New    Jersey,    more 
than  2000  Interested  spectators  attended 
what  will  become  an  annual  event.     It 
was  the  tractor  demonstration  arranged 
by  the  Commission  on  Mechanical  Pow- 
er in  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  held  on  the  Walker-Gor- 
dun  Farm.     Mr.  H.  W.  Jeffers,  manager 
ol   this   large  dairy   farm,   granted   the 
commission  the  use  of  a  large   alfalfa 
field  for  plowing,  and  thirteen  tractors 
were  there  to  show  how  they  could  turn 
under  a*4-year  alfalfa  sod.    The  field  was 
level,  the  soil  in  ideal  condition  for  plow- 
ing and  no  stones  as  large  as  hen  eggs 
in  sight.     Plowing  was  the  chief  object 
of  fche  demonstration,  although  some  of 
the  machines,  after  finishing  their  allot- 
ted work,  traveled  over  the  soft  ground 
to  show  their  ability  in  completing  the 
job.     No  belt  work  of  any  kind  was  al- 
lowed, nor  any  spectacular  features.    All 
the   tractors   shown    were   of   the    light 
weight  one  man  type,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  plows  were  thrown  In  and  out 
on   the  turns   while   traveling   at   high 
speed    was   the   lidmlratlon   of   all   who 
saw  them. 

Not  following  the  rules  laid  down  at 
Fremont,  Neb.,  at  the  national  demon- 
stration, where  the  devices  for  convert- 
ing automobiles  into  tractors  were  com- 
pelled  to  take  care  of  themselves,   the 
New  Jersey  people  welcomed  them  and 
one  was  working  dally  on  the  grounds. 
Looking  at   the  matter  In  a  broad  light 
it  would  appear  that  these  machines  In 
the  end  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  tractor  industry.    Just  as  every  boy 
in   the  possession  of  his  first   penknife 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  he  can 
have   a   larger  and  better   one,  and   as 
every  flivver  motorist  soon  becomes  In- 
oculated with  the  Joy  of  traveling  and 
begins  to  scheme  how  he  can  trade  "the 
car"  in  for  a  six  or  eight  cylinder  real 
automobile,   so   the   cheap   convertibles, 
the  "work  all  day  and  sport  all  night" 
ones,  will  give  many  men  their  first  In- 
sight   into    the    possibilities   of   tractor 
plowing.     That  they  will  plow  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times,  not  as  good 
as  a  machine  costing  four  times  as  much 
—what  sane  man  would  expect  them  to 
—but    good    enough    in   many   cases   to 
show  their  operators  how  a  great  deal  of 
the  heavy  work  can  be  taken  from  the 
horses,  and  when   it  is  once  seen  that 
horses  can  be  supplemented  the  best  out- 
fit will  be  none  too  good  for  the  man  who 
sees  the  possibilities  In  this  rew  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  power  In  agriculture. 
Each  afternoon  there  were  12  different 
makes   of   tractors   all   plowing   at   one 
time  an  equal  strip  of  ground  staked  out 
by   the   committee.     There   were   those 
with    two    wheels,    three    wheels,    four 
wheels  and  no  wheels  at  all.  the  track 
laying  kind,  so  that  It  was  not  difficult  to 
compare    them.      The   spectators    never 
questioned   Ihelr  ability  to  plow:    they 
were  all  cutting  a  furrow  to  the  same 
depth  and   pulling  two  or  three  plows 
each  turning  a  14-Inch  furrow,  accord- 
ing to  their  power  rating.     The  great 
noints  on  which  information  was  sought 
were    their    adaptability    and    ease    of 
operation.      All    of    them    were    being 
operated  on  the  same  quality  gasoline,! 
although  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep) 


records  of  their  consumption  of  fuel  or 
oil  or  the  time  it  took  to  do  the  work. 
While  kerosene  Is  coming  to  be  the  uni- 
versal tractor  fuel,  on  account  of  its  low 
cost,  and  most  of  the  tractors  there  were. 
01   could  be,  equipped  to  use  it,  all  of 
them  used  gasoline.    Otherwise  the  ones 
which  were  built  only  for  "gas"  would 
have  had  an  advantage  over  the  others. 
Although  there  was  no  contest  of  any 
kind,  some  of  the  operators  seemed  to 
take  great  delight  in  speeding  their  ma- 
chines to  the  top  notch  in  an  effort  to 
be  done  first,  but  more  than  once  did 
such  bursts  of  speed  cause  delay.     The 
real  farmer  has  long  since  learned  that 
it  is  the  team  that  goes  steady  ail  day, 
rather  than  the  one  which  has  to  catch 
its  breath  at  each  corner,  that  finishes 
a  field  the  quickest.    High  speed  machin- 
ery means  more  wear,  and  more  wear 


means  more  repair  charges,  one  of  the 
great  tractor  problems.  Our  "Mule- 
Henry"  friends  point  to  the  5  and  10- 
cent  stores  as  their  repair  headquarters, 
but  other  makes  have  not  established  so 
many  agencies,  and  repair  parts  mean 
delay  and  big  bills. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  tractor  in- 
dustry, when  the  early  models  were 
merely  stationary  engines  mounted  on 
wheels,  rapid  strides  have  been  made. 
Advantage  is  being  taken  of  all  the  cost- 
ly experimental  work  done  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  the  auto  truck  type 
of  engines  are  rapidly  coming  into  use. 
Depreciation  charges,  another  great 
drawback  to  tractor  investment,  are  be- 
ing rapidly  overcome  as  more  cut  gears, 
instead  of  forged,  are  being  used,  and 
other  refinements  made  which  come  with 
the  growth  of  the  industry.    Possibly  it 


Is  safe  to  say  that  tractors  are  today 
where  the  automobiles  were  ten  years 
ago,  but  that  it  will  not  take  that  long 
to  catch  up  to  their  efficiency,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  road  is  not  being  trav- 
eled for  the  first  time. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  affair  was 
the  wide  territory  from  which  persons 
came  solely  to  see  the  different  ma- 
chines. People  were  there  from  all  over 
New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  south- 
ern New  York,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
a  few  from  Virginia.  Their  great  desire 
was  to  see  the  machines  working  side 
by  side. 

The  Commission  on  Mechanical  Power 
in  Apri  '^  re,  consisting  of  Putnam  A. 
Bates.  Ntv  Vork  City,  chairman:  F.  R. 
Stevens.  Geneva,  N.  Y.:  Robert  W.  John- 
son, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Ferdinand 
W.  Roebling,  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;   S.  G. 
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Things  You  Don't  See 

In  Other  Cars — Scores  of  Them 


Mitchell  sales  increased  160  per  cent  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Sales 
have  more  than  trebled  since  .we  adopted 
our  present  .standard  of  100  per  cent  over 
strength. 

One  great  reason  lies  in  our  doubled 
margin  of  safety.  We  have  made  the 
Mitchell  a  lifetime  car.  Every  vital  part 
is  built  and  tested  for  twice  the  needed 
strength.  Now  half  the  world  over  men 
are  learning  how  the  Mitch- 
ell car  endures.  Most  men 
who  buy  it,  probably,  will 
never  wear  it  out.  But  that 
is  only  one  of  the  many 
unique  attractions. 

31  Extra  Features 


The  Mitchell  has  31  costly 
features  which  nearly  all 
cars  omit.  One  of  them  is 
Bate  shock-absorbing 
springs  which  never  yet  have 
broken.  In  beauty  and  lux- 
ury, it  excels  the  average 
car  in  this  class  by  at  least 
25  per  cent. 

It  combines  all  the  best 
attractions  known  to  motor 
car  designers.  Before  de- 
signing these  new  Mitchells 
our  experts  examined  257 
show  models,  so  that  noth- 
ing would  be  missing. 


How  We  Afford  It 

Yet  the  Mitchell  price,  on  either  size,  is 
below  any  other  car  in  its  class.  The  reason 
is,  we  save  millions  of  dollars  through 
factory  efficiency  methods.  And  that  saving 
pays  for  these  vast  extra  values. 

This  45-acre  plant  was  built  and  equipped 
by  John  W.  Bate,  the  famous  efficiency  expert. 
Every  detail  has  been  designed  to  produce  a 
fine  Six  economically.  Here  we  build  the  whole 

car — chassis  and  body — for 
half  the  old-time  labor  cost. 
That  is  how  we  offer  this 
100  per  cent  over-strength. 
That  is  how  we  include  so 
many  attractions  which  you 
do  not  see  elsewhere. 


TWO 


Sixe9 
SIZES 


$1525 


M  i  t  c  b  •  11- 

roomjr    7-i 


ti- 
ger Six,  with  127-inch  wheel- 
bate  and  a  highly  developed 
4ft-horfepoiver  motor. 

TW*«-PaM«ac«r  KmmAa»mr^\490 

Chib  R>«^«tT.  f  IMO 
Smdmm,  $227ft-C«brioUt.  tIMO 

Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine 


ClOCtA  MitclMll  Juaior 
^I^9V   __«  2  or  S-pawen- 

ger  Six  on  similar  lines,  with 
120  inch  wheelbase  and  a  40- 
horsepower  motor.  Quarter 
inch  smaller  bore. 

Cl»b  RM4atM>.  f  IMO.^ 
fieiO    CowpM.  flSIO 


All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Racine. 


See  These  Modek 

See  our  latest  models 
which  all  Mitchell  dealers 
now  show.  See  the  over- 
side parts,  the  added  beau- 
ties, the  31  extra  features. 
See  the  heat-fixed  finish, 
whose  luster  defies  the 
weather.  When  you  buy  a 
fine  car,  you  are  boand  to 
choose  the  Mitchell  if  you 
know  it. 

If  you  don't  know  our 
nearest  dealer,  ask  us  for 
his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Buy  G 


Painr 


Why  save  money  oa  the  can  and  )o8«  dollars  on  your  house  f 
Be  honest  with  yourself.  Get  good  paint— paint  that  lasts— paint 
that  wili  piotcct  your  property  and  eavc  you  yearly  rci»ainting8. 


JHASBSISONS 


^INt 


is  quality  paint.  124ycar«of  paint  epeclalization  stand  hack  of  It 
You  know  that  well  balanced  rations  mean  better  live  stock. 
We  know  tlxat  a  well  balanced  formula  means  better  paint.  And 
because  Town  &  Country  paint  /*  balanced  properly  it  requires 
fewer  gallons  to  spread  further,  cover  completely  and  last  loi^ei. 
If  your  dealtr  caitnot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Get  Our  Free  Farmer's  Paint  Book  No.  H69 

Don't  invest  a  penny  in  paint  wntll  you  know   the  truth,     ft 
will  »vc  you  money  in  the  end.     Write  today. 


HARRISONS*    INC. 

ErtiJ>liahea  1793 
Pluladelplua,  Chicago,  New  York,  MiimcApolIa 
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Three  Useful  Machines 

'HREE  International   machines  that  will 
pay  their  way  on  any  farm  where  there 
is  corn  to  market  or  livestock  to  feed  are  : 

Keystone  Shellers,  adaptable  to  large  or  small 

ears,  shell  hard  or  soft  cora 
clean  without  cracking  the 
kernels  or  crushing  the  cobs. 
There  are  eight  styles  in  1,  2,  4, 
and  6-hole  sizes,  with  capacities 
from  a  few  ears  shelled  by 
hand,  up  to  4,000  bushels  per 
day. 

International  Feed  Grinders,  for  grinding  small 
grain,  corn  on  the  cob,  or  com 
in  the  husk,  come  in  three  styles 
with  regular  or  special  plates,  6", 
8",  and  10"  in  diameter.  Capaci- 
ties from  5  to  30  bushels  per  hour 
take  care  of  all  ordinary  require- 
ments. 

Mogul  Kerosene  Engines   furnish  steady,    ecor 
nomical  power  for  these  and  other  farm  machines. 

They  are  simple,  reliable,  cat- 

isfactory;  operating  on  the 
fuel  that  is  cheapest  or  most  con* 
venient  to  buy.  Mogul  kerosene 
mixers;  built  •  in  magnetos  that 
make  batteries  unnecessary;  en- 
closed crank  cases;  full  e<iuij)meut. 
ready  to  run;  are  features  of  all 
Mo^ul  engines,  from  1  to  50-H.  F. 
Equip  your  farm  with  a  set  of  these  three  useful  machines. 

See  the  focal  dealer  or  write  the  address  below  for  complete 

iaturmation. 

kternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO    •  USA 

Chunpion  D*criBC  McCormick  Milwaukee Osbom* 


Rhodes,  New  York  City,  and  Arthur  J. 
Slade,  Washington,  D.  C,  met  dur- 
ing the  demonstration,  and  in  view  of 
the  success  with  which  their  efforts  had 
in  an  outdoor  demonstration  they  decid- 
ed to  hold  a  big  indoor  exposition  at  a 
convenient  place  some  time  this  winter. 
As  the  object  of  the  commission  is  to  In- 
crease  agricultural  production  through 
the  aid  of  labor  saving  devices,  their 
plan  for  the  coming  event  is  to  bring  to- 
gether all  kinds  of  mechanical  aids 
where  the  prospectire  purchaser  can 
view  and  study  them.  Plans  for  next 
year's  tractor  demonstration  were  also 
talked  over  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  will  be  held  again  in  Plainsboro. 

Apple  Pomace 

J.  T.  BARTLETT. 

Apple  pomace  has  a  demonstrated 
value  in  stock  feeding.  It  costs  farmers 
favorably  situated  next  to  nothing.  It 
is  easily  stored  and  easily  fed.  In  fruit 
districts  every  year,  however,  and  wher- 
ever there  are  cider  mills,  great  quanti- 
ties of  pomace  go  to  waste.  One  reason, 
doubtless,  is  the  poor  results  obtained 


The  celery  used  in  the  experiments 
during  the  four  years  was  grown  and 
stored  in  western  New  York.  Each  ex- 
perimental lot  was  packed  In  the  field 
and  crated  in  the  storage  house  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  every  instance  the  celery  used 
was  free  from  disease  and  was  so  han- 
dled that  the  different  lots  were  compar- 
able. Six  types  of  crates  were  used— a 
standard  crate,  a  partition-ventilated 
crate,  a  16-inch  crate,  a  14-inch  crate,  a 
10-inch  crate,  and  an  11-inch  crate. 

The  smaller  crates  appear  to  remove 
the  two  chief  causes  of  spoilage — poor 
ventilation  and  breakage.  In  every  in- 
stance the  decay  was  much  less  in  the 
small  and  partitioned  crates  than  in  the 
standard  crates,  say  the  specialists,  in 
summarizing  the  results  of  the  test.  Of 
the  crates  used  during  two  or  more 
years,  the  14-inch  crates  gave  the  best 
results,  followed  by  the  16-inch,  the  par. 
titioned,  and  the  11-inch  solid  haad,  in 
the  order  given.  Small  crates  cost  a  lit- 
tle more  than  the  standard  crate  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capacity,  but  this  disad- 
vantage is  more  than  offset  by  the  small- 


Tractor*  which  art  able  to  prmpart  the  ground  aftmr  plowing  it  and  furnith  bmlt  power 
whcrmvr  nmcdod  have  thtir  place  on  a  email  farm  ae  well  at  a  large  one 


when  pomace  is  not  fed  properly.  It 
should  not  be  employed  primarily  as  a 
food,  but  as  a  relish.  It  is  best  used  in 
conjunction  with  corn  silage,  one  for 
morning,  the  other  for  night.  New  Eng- 
lad  dairymen  who  have  used  it  for  years 
with  good  results  say  that  apple  pomace 
should  be  fed  but  once  a  day,  and  their 
ration  varies  from  a  small  to  a  large 
feed  scoopful,  according  to  the  si^e  of 
the  animal. 

Settling  into  a  solid  mass,  apple  pom- 
ace preserves  itself,  and  the  bin  or  old 
silo  in  which  it  is  stored  does  not  have 
to  be  air-tight.  A  mold  several  inches 
deep  forms  over  the  top.  This,  dairy- 
men throw  out  as  they  feed.  During 
very  cold  weather  the  practice  is  to  put 
burlap  sacks  over  the  section  being  fed. 
This  prevents  serious  freezing. 

Analysis  indicates  that  the  food  value 
of  apple  pomace  is  somewhat  lelis  than 
that  of  corn  silage.  It  c6ntains  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrates,  but  only  the  lat- 
ter in  considerable  quantities.  Like  oth- 
er succulent  feeds,  however,  its  real 
value  is  much  greater  than  the  analjrsis 
indicates. 

Disastrous  results  sometimes  attend 
use  of  apple  pomace,  because  the  pomace 
contains  burlap  strings  picked  up  at  the 
cider  mill.  These  strings  may  form 
wads  or  balls  in  a  cow's  stomach,  with 
fatal  consequences.  A  little  care  will 
avoid  any  danger  in  this  quarter. 


er  percentage  of  breakage.  Small  crat«  s 
are  preferred  by  many  storage-house 
managers  and  handlers  of  celery,  be- 
cause of  the  ease  in  handling  and  the 
smaller  amount  of  breakage.  In  a  mar- 
ket test  made  in  January,  1916,  celery  in 
small  crates  sold  for  a  much  higher  pri<  • 
than  similar  celery  in  standard  crat<s 
handled  In  exactly  the  same  way.  ' 


With  corn  worth  2  cents  an   ear,  or 
more,   It  pays   to  husk  the  com   fleM 
clean.     The  ears  that  are  missed  don  i 
help  feed  the  Allies. 


On 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

Farm  drmtnga  demanda  durabU  tU«.  Oor  drain  tila  ara  madar  ol  beat 
Ohm  cUy.  thorouthljr  hard  burned — •varlaatinc.  Don't  taava  to  die 
'em  up  to  be  repUcad  avary  f  ew  jtten.  Writa  for  pricaa.  Sold  ia  cafjoad 
lou.  Alao  iaantfractvren  of  the  famoaa  HATCO  IMPBKlSllABLB 
SILO,  If atco  Buildiiif  TU«  and  Ifatco  8«var  Pipa. 

Mi^nal  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      |M7  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pir. 


Putting  Celery  in  Cold  Storage 
If  celery  is  packed  in  small,  well  venti- 
lated crates  and  carefully  handled  it  will 
keep  in  good  cold  storage  for  ♦hree 
months,  or  longer,  according  to  results 
obtained  in'  a  4-year  test  just  reported 
by  the  United  States  Departm«it  of 
Agriculture. 


Look  up  the  question  of  construction, 
first  cost,  quality,  power,  speed  regula- 
tion and  fuel  used.  Learn  what  pro- 
duces good  compression,  positive  igni- 
tion, easy  starting,  durability  and  lonj^r 
life.  Re^d  al>out  the  advantages  of 
vertical  valves,  high-tension  magnetos, 
kerosene  as  a  fuel,  preheating  fuel,  etr 
These  subjects  and  many  others  vital  to 
the  engine  user  are  fully  explained  by 
word  and  illustration  in  Ed.  H.  Wittes 
new  (copyrighted)  book,  "How  to  Judge 
Engrines." 

Any  subscriber  who  is  interested  in  ai. 
engine  for  any  purpose,  should  read  thi^' 
book.  It's  the  original  "How-toJudge- 
An-Engine"  book — written  from  an  ex- 
perience of  over  31  years  in  the  business. 
Ed.  H.  Witte  is  the  most  successful  in- 
dividual gas  engine  manufacturer  in  the 
U.  S.  today,  owning  and  operating  the 
largest  exclusive,  direct-selling  engine 
factory  in  the  world.  You  get  the  in- 
side stocy  of  engine  making  by  a  practi- 
cal engine  man  and  inventor  of  engines. 
He  tells  you  what  to  do  with  an  engine 
and  "How  To  Make  Money"  with  one. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  "Why"  of 
high-grade  gas  engine  construction,  send 
your  name  and  address,  today,  to  the 
Witte  Engine  works.  Dept.  2540,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  or  2540  Empire  Bldg.. 
PitUburgh,  Pa,— AdT. 


Fall  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees 

Over  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  southward,  most  fruit  trees  can  be 
planted  as  successfully  in  the  fall  as  in 
t;pring,  if  the  conditions  are  righ*.  The 
chief  points  in  favor  of  fall  planting  are 
that  such  trees  usually  get  an  earlier 
start  in  the  spring,  the  soil  and  weather 
londitions  are  generally  more  favorable 
for  planting,  the  dangers  of  improper 
winter  storage  are  avoided,  and  the  full- 
ist  stocks  and  choicest  trees  are  then 
iivailable  at  the  nurseries. 

In  order  that  fall  planting  may  be 
successful,  advises  Dr.  J.  P.  St'^'vart. 
iiead  of  the  Horticultural  Department 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
soil  must  contain  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture,  holes  must  be  prepared  before 
the  trees  arrive,  trees  must  be  well  ma- 
tured before  rigging,  and  enough  open 
weather  must  occur  after  planting  to 
enable  the  roots  to  get  some  connection 
with  the  soil  before  winter. 

The  conflict  between  the  last  two  items 
is  the  usual  point  of  difficulty  in  fall 
planting.  In  general,  however,  the  young 
trees  are  sufficiently  mature  by  the  early 
part  of  October  to  permit  the  usual  dig- 
ging and  "stripping"  of  foliage  without 
material  injury,  and  any  time  within 
the  same  month  is  usually  early  enough 
to  enable  the  trees  to  get  properly  estab- 
lished before  cold  weather  appears,  as 
the  roots  normally  remain  active  much 
longer  than  the  tops. 

Where  the  conditions  mentioned  can 
all  be  obtained,  fall  planting  is  probably 
preferable,  but  where  they  are  lacking 
in  any  important  particular,  or  wher- 
ever the  winters  are  exceptionally  rigor- 
ous, it  is  usually  safer  to  defer  planting 
until  spring. 


Spray  Now  Instead  of  Spring 

Fall  spraying  after  the  loaves  of  fruit 
trees  have  dropped  may  be  substituted 
for  the  usual  dormant  spraying,  and  or- 
chardists  will  thus  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties In  handling  freight  and  obtaining 
labor  In  the  spring.  San  Jose  scale,  un- 
less extremely  bad,  can  be  controlled 
practically  as  well  by  fall  operations  as 
by  deferring  the  work  till  sprmg,  accord- 
ing to  entomologists  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural  Experiment    Station. 

Heavy  spray  tanks  are  much  more 
easily  hauled  over  firm  ground  in  thj 
fall  than  over  soft  ground  in  the  spring. 
Men  and  teams  are  more  available  for 
doing  the  work  In  fall  than  when  the 
rush  of  spring  work  Is  on.  Also  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  spray  as  lime-sulphur 
solution  or  a  miscible  oil  to  orchard 
trees  confers  considerable  immunity 
from  attacks  by  meadow  mice  and  rab- 
bits during  the  winter. 

Insecticides  and  any  required  ma- 
chinery should  be  ordered  now  for  this 
November  spray.  No  delay  will  then  be 
occasioned  when  spraying  time  comes. 


drill  which  Is  run  through  the  standing 
corn  before  It  Is  cut.    This  drill  Is  pro- 
vided with  both  fertilizer  and  grass  seed- 
ing attachments,  so  that  all  the  usual 
operations  connected  with  the  seeding  of 
wheat  may  be  carried  out.  In  most  cases 
as  good  yields  of  wheat  will  be  secured 
by  this  method  as  where  the  corn  stub- 
ble is  plowed  late  and  hastily  seeded.    A 
drill  will  work  well  unless  the  corn  Is 
badly  twisted  by  storm  or  the  land  Is 
very  weedy.    When  the  corn  Is  down  the 
plants  may  be  turned  ahead  of  the  drill 
and  the  seeding  takes  place  in  a  very 
satisfactory     manner,     although     more 
labor  is  required.     Where  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  sow  wheat  two  years  in  suc- 
cession it  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  the 
first  crop  with  cowpeas  or  soy  beans  to 
be  turned  under  before  the  second*  crop 
of  wheat.      In  most  cases,  however,  this 
Involves  two  plowlngs.     One  after  the 
wheat  is  removed  and  another  when  the 
peas  or  beans  are  turned  under.    It  will 
be  seen  that  this  Is  expensive  from  the 
point  of  labor  required.     In  most  cases 
a  better  rotation  will  lessen  the  amount 
of  labor  in  fitting  the  land  for  wheat  and 
also  leaves  the  soil  In  a  better  condition 
for  a  good  yield. 

A  wheat  crop  requires  little  hand  labor 
and  for  that  reason  Is  adapted  to  exten- 
sive farming.  However,  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  the  labor  on  the  farm 
is  also  important.  It  is  clear  that  ex- 
tensive wheat  growing  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  together  with  tomato  or  fruit 
growing,  since  these  operations  conflict. 
Such  crops  as  soy  beans,  cowpeas.  sweet 
corn  and  early  'potatoes  combine  well 
with  wheat  growing,  since  they  are  re- 
moved before  it  is  time  to  sow  wheat, 
and  the  land  is  left  in  a  condition  that 
requires  the  minimum  amount  of  labor 
to  fit  it  for  seeding. 


G^urier  of  Soldier  and  CiviKan 


Better  Corn  and  W^heat 

(Concluded  from  page  330) 

cases  it  would  be  -better  to  disk  the  ordi- 
nary corn  land  rather  than  attempt 
plowing.  This  is  an  important  item,  par- 
ticularly where  the  corn  crop  matures  a 
little  late.  Sandy  loam  soils  are  Just  as 
thoroughly  prepared  by  disking  as  by 
plowing  and  results  are  perhaps  better 
if  the  seeding  Is  to  take  place  late  In  the 
season.  Late  seeding  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  low  yield  of  wheat  in  many 
parts  of  the  East.  -Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  the  seed  In  on  time.  The 
ordinary  method  of  prtparlng  land  for 
wheat  after  corn  may  be  shortened  by 
either  disking  the  corn  after  the  corn  is 
harvested  Or  by  seeding  the  wheat  in  the 
standing  crop.  The  latter  method  is  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  a  l-hors©  wheat 


APPLTINO    LIME    TO    WHEAT    IN    THE    KAI.L. 

We  are  often  asked  the  question 
whether  it  pays  to  apply  lime  to  wheat 
late  in  the  fall  after  the  wheat  Is  sown. 
No  special  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted along  this  line,  but  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  evidence  that  the  clover 
which  Is  to  be  seeded  next  spring  will  be 
beneflted  by  an  application  of  Ume  to 
wheat  in  the  fall. 

This  season  particularly  It  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  get  prompt  shipments  of  lime  and 
many  farmers  may  find  It  necessary  to 
sow  the  wheat  before  the  lime  arrives. 
If  the   lime   Is  burned  or   hydrated.   it 
would  be  better  to  apply  it  after  freez- 
ing of  the  land  takes  place.     If  ground 
limestone  is  used  it  may  be  put  on  at 
any  time  since  It  will  not  have  any  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  growing  wheat 
plant.      Ground    limestone    particularly 
should  be  applied  In  the  fall  so  that  It 
win  be  dissolved  through  the  action  of 
the  winter  rains  and  frosts.     The  ten- 
dency   of    lime    to    dissolve   and    work 
downward  In  the  soil  Is  one  reason  why 
it  should  be  applied  In  the  fall  if  it  is 
merely  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the 
land.    The  writer  has  seen  very  good  re- 
sults secured    from    liming  wheat   land 
early  in  the  spring.    The  wheat  was  not 
particularly  benefited,  but  one  could  see 
to  a  line  by  the  growth  of  the  clover 
where  the  lime  had  been  applied.  Lime  is 
such  an  important  soil  constituent  in  all 
of  the  Eastern  Sattes  that  It  should  be 
applied  whenever  convenient,  providing 
it  does  not  injure  the  growing  crop. 


Our  troops  are  now  on  the 
firing  line  in   France.     While 
at  home  every  instrumentality 
of  our  government  and  private 
industry  is  being  urged  at  top 
speed  to  insure  victory.     The 
telephone  is   in  universal  de- 
mand as  courier,  bringing  to 
the  front  men  and  the  materials 
of  "vsrar. 

From  the  farms  the  tele- 
phone courier  brings  food- 
stuffs; from  the  mines  the 
telephone  courier  calls  forth 
metals;  from  the  factories  this 
courier  gathers  manufactured 
products.  The  telephone  cou- 
rier leads  troop  and  supply 
trains  to  the  front;  summons 
fighting    flotillas     and     trans- 


ports ;  and,  in  fact,  leads  prac- 
tically every  contributing  unit 
of  supply  to  the  firing  line. 

At  such  a  time,  when  the 
government  is  straining  at  its 
task  and  every  industry  is  loy- 
ally contributing  its  energy, 
this  national  courier  is  con- 
stantly being  used  to  call  up 
the  reserves.  It  is  at  the  base 
of  every  contributing  activity. 

The  right  of  way  must  be 
given  to  the  military  for  the 
direction  of  troops  and  to  the 
government  for  the  marshal- 
ing of  endless  supplies.  To  do 
this,  and  also  make  the  tele- 
phone serve  all  other  needs, 
both  patriotic  and  private,  all 
must  economize. 


AMERICAN  Tele 
And 

One  Policy 


PHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY* 
ASSOCIATCO    COMPANIE* 

One  Sy9t€m  Universal  Smrvicm 


Free! 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  fre«  to 
•njr  any  one  wrho 
wUl  auggMt  a  fmiret 
^^^^^  guarante*  than  that 

W^^^^'  ctvan  balow. 

-SCALECIDE'* 

Aa  proorofourconfidaoeaandtoatraoctb- 
en  youra.  wa  wUl  makatha  fellowlna 
propoaitioo  to  any  firaitffrowarof  avaraca 
honeaty  and  veracity :  „__.. ,,  ,. 


g^f^  

■a  (er'tha~"8CALBCmE".    ^    ^^ 

8«Ml  for  MW  fTM  bMhIet. 

*MPii1ato  ran  Sprayiiw". 

B.G.  pMttCo.,M*fg  : 

iOClMrckSt.    Da0«.R  NawYarii 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 


TK«t'«  ooe  of  the  Mcrili  dt  hbnina 
Quality.  Our  apple  Mid  peach  traca 
are  budded  from  wIfrtrH  tree.  oIiim 
periof  qualitr.  "Ijke  producoilAe. 
you  know.  All  l-Urnwa  tree»^Me 
own  atnwnM.  true-to-owae  •«"  e«^"  •'« 

.n....^    Wa  v»Ae \hmJh  ead  peck  c«fW. 

Ow  1917  Fnril  Geide  prei -My  P««~  *«■•«»  """^ 

Jill  „  ^j     Deioikes  el  iw  leeda^  ven- 

■liMol  acalM.  peadiM.  patn,  etc     Ake. 

mmJk  frwii  aas  iiieiaiaHii      Toe  dtuMf 

!»«•  a  copy,     k's  fiee.     SmtA  l-ky. 

Plea  for  b«itf  crop*  efboMrfrdL 

*1  ■ritim — \ — «*— ^»— — -**-   oda 

HarrlsoDS*  Narserfc* 


Scheduled  Farmers'  Meetings 

Dairy  Cattle  Congreaw,  Waterloo.  la.,  Octo- 
ber 1-7. 

Kastern  States  Expoallon.  Rprin«fleld. 
Masa^  October  12-20. 

National  Dairy.  Show.  Cotumbua,  O.,  OcU- 
ber  18  27. 

American  Pomolojclcal  Society.  BostoO. 
MafM..  October  .31  to  NoTember  4. 

Intematlaval  Live  Stock  Bxpopitlon.  CU- 
raff*.  III..  December  1-i. 


IN  ID  HOURS 


Driver    Agents  Wdntca 


■voMBia.  Y* 


calBloa  No.  B«l 

Fbaieritw  g««a 


Aalowas 
#9.90 


^10,000.00 


etaft."  niue..  lelU  aew  »e  trap  »•«. 


a'S5JCrfWII«WS.nW.2MSl..lltwTa*.la«  m 


Onions 


Applet,  Polatoai. 
Hay 


rmlta.  pooltry  aad  all  prodaca  wi 

loftU  A  Bro^  323  N.  FrM*  St.' 


I  ' 


^jt^i-ir- 
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Get  Yonr  Hens 

Ready  for 

Strong  Winter 

Laying 


./ 


Dr.  HESS 
POULTRY 

PANACEA 


Speeding  Up  Farm  Poultry 


(Concluded  froirt  page  329) 


^ 


\ 


\ 


will  Start  Your  Pallets  and 
Moulted  Hens  to  Laying 

The  moulting  season   is  on.     It's  the  most 

trying  time  of  all  the  year  for  poultry.   You 

know  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  extra  strength 

to  grow  all  those  new  feathers .  Pan-a-ce-a 

is  a  great  help  to  your  moulting  hens 

because  it  enriches  the  blood,  gives 

better    appetite,  aids  the  digestion, 

which  gives  them  the  extra  strength 

required  to  force  out  the  old  quills 

and  grow  the  new  feathers. 

Then,  when  the  moult  is  over,  you  want 

your  hens  to  start  in  promptly  to  laying 

aga'M.    There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town 

that  will  supply  you  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

Pan-a-ce-a  for  your  flock.    It's  to  help  your 

poultry  through  the  moult — if  a  to  start  your 

pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying,  otherwise 

.     he  will  refund  your  money.   Packages,  25c,  60c 

\  and  $1.25.     25-lb.  pail,  |2.50;    100-lb.  drum, 

^  ^  $9.00.    Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


shed.  The  result  has  been  more  eggs 
at  a  premium  for  the  producer  and  dou- 
ble the  volume  of  business  for  the  collec- 
tor and  his  assistants. 

A  little  arithmetic  may  not  be  amiss: 
Clean  eggs  are  at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
salable  than  soiled  eggs;   housing  at  $1 
per  head  is  wiped  out  in  the  sale  of  two 
50-cent  dozens  of  eggs  per  layer!     An  In- 
crease   from   60   eggs   per   year   to    100 
eggs  means  that  three  dozen  eggs  are  to 
be  laid  before  January  15th,  by  the  pul- 
lets hatched  and  matured  in  from  live  to 
five  and  one-half  months,  for  which  the 
owner  will  receive  at  least  $1.50.    Under 
ordinary    conditions    and    environment 
these  three  dozen  eggs  would  not  be  laid, 
but   the   cost   of   feeding  would   be   the 
same  as  under  methods  surrounding  the 
60-egg  practice.       Overcoming  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  feeding,  where  the  farmer 
produces  his  own  grain  and  can  feed  re- 
jected  milling  wheat  or  screenings,   at 
30  cents  per  dozen  this  still  leaves  a  big 
margin   (40  per  cent.)  of  profit  and  the 
so-called  refinements,  litter,  clean  nests, 
draft-proof  houses  and  clean  water,  make 
for  additional  profit.    There  are  no  such 
things  as  refinements  when  profit  is  in 
sight  and  this  is  true  of  purchasing  in- 
cubators  and    brooders    and    any    labor 
saving  devices.     A  few  dollars  for  lum- 
ber, some  labor  and  close  observation  to 
detect  discrepancies  and  prescribe  reme- 
dies, will  turn  Into  the  farm  treasury 
more  profit  on  the  investment  than  from 
any  other  branch'  of  agriculture. 

Not  all  chickens  hatched  are  perfect 
specimens — the     Ill-formed,     weak     and 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Do9«  Healthy.  Drivet  Oat  the  W«raif. 


flock.  With  the  egg  producer  the  law 
of  survival  of  the  fittest  must  be  rigidly 
enforced  to  secure  success.  Successful 
culling  is  relentless  warfare  against  un- 
fit. Culling  begins  with  the  newly 
hatched  chicks  and  ends  In  the  following 
spring,  when  those  fowls  intended  for 
breeders  are  selected  because  of  their 
worth — their  actual  performances  as  fall 
and  winter  layers — for  it  is  to  perpetu- 
ate an  evenly  maturing  fiock  of  fall  and 
winter  performers  that  the  egg  farmer 
Is  working.  All  non-layers  should  be  re- 
moved not  later  than  December  1st,  and 
poor  layers  can  be  detected  by  January 
1st.  At  that  time  poultry  meat  sells  at 
a  good  price — really  the  sale  of  these 
birds  Is  taking  profit  from  loss. 

Trap-nesting  Is  the  sure  road  to  abso- 
lutlsm  In  breeding  for  eggs  as  far  as 
science  has  reathed  up  to  the  moment. 
One  pen  of  pullets,  trapnested  through 
the  three  winter  months,  prove  out  many 
things.  A  selected  lot,  hatched  on  a 
known  day,  are  trapped  for  date  of  ma- 
turity, egg  yield  and  to  teach  the  trapper 
the  characteristics  correlated ,  to  pro- 
ductivity. This  knowledge  equips  the 
egg  farmer  with  an  ability  not  obtain- 
able in  any  other  way  and  enhances  his 
value  to  the  production  of  heavy  laying 
strains  beyond  comparison  with  any 
known  method  of  reproducing  heavy 
laying  individuals.  Families  can  be  con- 
structed from  which  several  times  the 
present  output  can  be  maintained  and 
the  200-egg  hen  has  now  so  long  been 
with  us  that  every  farm  carrying  poul- 
try should  be  above  the  100-egg  average 


poorly  developed  have  no  place  In  the  |  required  for  positive  profit. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


ow  Is  The  Time  To  Buy  Your  Roofing' 


CHICAGO    HOUSE   WRECKIHG    CO 


Quick  action  on  your  part  i*  really  necessary  if  you  wish  to 
get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So,  don't  delay- 
sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.  Every  offer  below  is 
covered  by  uur  satisiaclioo  or  mooey-back  Kuaraotee. 


Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List! 

Ajax  high  grade  rubber  surfaced  Roofinxt  put  up  108  sq.  ft.  ti 

Coinpi.  li;  \Mtli  nails  and  conu-nt.     Lot  No.  GC3(J2.  3  ply.  roll  $1.27: 


Ajax  high  grade  rubber  surfaced  Roofingt  put  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  tb«  roll. 

>ini)i.  I.  \Mtli  naiisandconu-nt.     Lot  No.  GC3(J2.  3  ply.  roll  $1.27:    CI   AT 
2i.ly.  roll$l  17;  1  ply.  roil ^l.Uf 


Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing  yuarantosd  1 8  yrs.    CO  Ofl 


..  gui 

Kollscootaiii  10&su.li..uails  and  cement  iucluUed.LotNo.GC303'  Roll' 

Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3  ply,  guaranteed  for  12  yeartt 

a  t>iKl)  grade  covering'.  RoIIh  contain  KM  mi.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  in-   Cf  OA 
eluded.    LotNo.  GC3(H.3ply.  rollSlJO;  2ply.roU$1.40;   1  ply.  roU  ^*»*W 


■ 

I 


10.000  Rolls  of  Extra  Heavy  high  grade  Roofing;  Red  or  Gray  Slate 
Coat.  d.  Rock  Faced,  brown  I'ebhlo  Coat.  iXjuble  S.»nded.  Mineral  CI  QA 
or  Mica  Surfaced.  LotNo.GC3a5,  roil  lOttsq.  It.  with  nails  and  cement  ^A»«w 

28  gauge,  painted,  24  in.  corrugated  overhauled  siding  sheets;  CO  CA 

54  ft.  lonv.  Lot  No.  GCMb,  lOU  sy.  It. ' ^A.^IW 

26  gangs  painted  24  in.  corrugated  overhauled  roofing  sheets,  CO  AA 

LotNo.  GCJO?.  lODwi.ft ^.UU 

24  gauge  Extra  Heavy  painted  24  in.  corrugated  overhauled 

sheets  lor  rooting  barns,  granaries,  etc.     Lot  No.  GC308,  1(X)  sq.  ft. 


$3.50 


If  you  msd  furthsr  infortnatien  bofere  orderfng .  send  us  •  rough  sktteh 
of  your  twildinc  showing  sin  ef  roof,  length  of  raftsrs,  stc.  IMsntioa 
tka  Und  of  roofing  yse  wisb  aai  our  tow  fraigM  gaM  pricM  will  feiiew. 


$S|8iS.V.  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  ,«»S'.K;% 


¥ 


MtT<:CB»N  WITH  POIJLTBT 
Via  A   Prnrtiral  Poultry  Jonrnnl  — 

RtlHlxnif  Ihf  CHU'Hnd  inanaff<>m<>iit  of  poultry 
lor  profit  ContHiMH  Vi  to  140  piiR>~i  iiiolithlv. 
KiiiJ-ly  lUiiMrHtixl  Tltrre  y^Mra,  gl.OO. 
TrlHl  HulMHTlplloii:  six  inoiithn,  '4.%  i-eiitn. 
FOl'I.TRY  |1  I;M.  H<»»  I',  K«.||«.riivlli«>.  Pa. 


FfM  CatakiC    in  colors  expuiaa 
rivw  vwiwiv^    howyoucanssvf 

money  on  Farm   Tmck   or   Road 
wsgona,  alM  slss^or  wood  wbMis  to  m 
sny  running 
gear.  Bend  (or 
rtted 


PIL.I.INC 

CAPON  TOOLS 


Caponlse  and  double   the 
relglit  and  the  prtre  of  your 
loockerels.  Kaally  done.  Oom- 
|l)let«  outflV-full  In- 
ictlons— prepaid. 

0.   P.   PILLINO  g   SON   CO 
PhlUdolphU.  Pn. 


(^.iC/^O^'-if 


BOOST tH  ; 


rXEB 


Ferrets  for  Sale 


PRICK    LIST    PRBE 
MAX  HBI^LAB 

R.P.D.  Mo.  l.WskemsD.O. 


Worth  While  Suggestions 
The  egg  is  rapidly  climbing  the  ladder 
to  fame — twelve  for  one  dollar. 

While  the  molt  is  on  with  some,  and 
before  it  begins  with  others,  add  2Vi  lbs. 
of  bran  and  7  Me  lbs.  of  old  process  oil 
meal  to  every  100  lbs.  of  the  mash 
mixture. 

There  is  about  400  per  cent,  more  poul- 
try moat  in  storage  than  last  year — beef 
was  never  so  high — next  winter  poultry 
meat  is  going  after  some  of  the  money 
with  which  this  country  seoms  to  be 
flooded;  hold  the  birds  you  feel  you  must 
sell,  for  a  very  much  better  market.  In 
the  meantime  some  of  the  good  ones  will 
lay  some  fancy  priced  eggs. 

It  is  not  wise,  now  that  most  of  the 
molters  are  nearly  through,  to  sell  for 
market — laying  returns  earlier  with  the 
early  molter. 

Ever  counted  the  cases  of  misery  that 
roosted  in  trees,  on  farm  machinery  and 
other  exposed  places  last  winter? 

It's  the  sick  chicken  that  comes  from 
lack  of  nourishment  and  overtaken  by 
exposure. 

If  you  are  willing  to  give  a  little  more 
time  to  the  flock  and  secure  better  re- 
sults, do  so;  if  not,  don't,  and  you  lose 
something. 

An  old  hen,  healthy  and  strong,  is 
more  able  to  resist  disease  infection  than 
the  young  pullets  that  are  going  to  do 
their  bit  this  fall— protect  them  with  dis- 
infectants and  a  little  slaked  lime. 

Pullet  eggs  are  small,  too  small  for 
commercial  purposes  In  the  early  stages 
of  laying — the  addition  of  a  little  oil 
meal  to  the  laying  mash  will  bring  up 
the  size,  If  the  mash  is  liberally  fed. 

Never  ship  eggs  found  in  a  nest  on  the 
floor  or  in  some  dark  corner — try  them 
for  home  use  and  save  a  big  loss  on  an 
otherwise  perfectly  good  crate  of  eggs. 
The  stale  egg  insists  upon  going  to  the 
surface  of  a  pall  or  pan  of  water,  the 
fresh  egg  rests  solidly  on  the  bottom — 


half  stale  it  moves  between  bottom  and 
surface. 

Get  together  in  your  community  on 
the  egg  co-operative,  scheme;  twenty 
shippers  can  so  regulate  collections,  can- 
dling and  prices  to  pay  a  good  citizen  to 
take  care  of  the  whole  job  and  then  show 
an  additional  profit  on  his  work. 


Green  Food  for  Poultry 
The  health  of  the  poultry  flock  in  win- 
ter can  be  maintained  best  if  the  birds 
are  supplied  at  all  times  with  green,  suc- 
culent food.  The  production  of  the  flock 
as  well  can  be  materially  increased  by 
such  a  practice.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  the  supplying  of  winter  greens.  The 
department  of  poultry  husbandry  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  advises  that  probably  nothing  is 
better  than  mangel  beets.  If  they  have 
not  been  grown  on  the  poultry  farm  they 
should  be  purchased  at  harvest  time  and 
stored  in  a  root  cellar  or  pit  at  a  con- 
venient place  for  feeding.  Late  cabbages 
ran  be  fed  during  late  fall  and  early  win- 
ter to  advantage. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
hie  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc* 
tion  of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
proflt  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4367  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid). 
So  confldent  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  gruarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dol- 
lar will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing.  Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
Free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  ha»  made  a  fortune 
out  ot  poultry. — Ady, 
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Household  Sewage  Disposal 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

rtp  ii,v  r:00  for  the  best,  fl.OO  for  the  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  published  in  our  Ex- 
i-i^iil   "I'coi.    AH  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlscuBslon  and 
'^.LrVxt  -  ihjt-cts  for  future  discussion.    ContribuUons  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Tol'ic    N' 


1229,    Oct.    15. — What    has    been 


voi.r  t.xperlence  this  year  in  spraying  the 
ordinrd  and  thinning  the  fruit?  Havi"  you 
or  vciir  neighbors  tried  the  new  "dusting" 
m<>ri<d?  I>o  you  own  your  own  spraying 
outti.  hire  th^  work  done  or  combine  with 

T(,ri(  No.  1230,  Nov.  1. — What  plans  have 
vt>ii  made  for  extra  work  this  winter?  Will 
vol-  crush  stone.  Install  a  sawmill,  grind 
lim'-tone  or  cut  fodder  for  yourself  and 
neiKii'»i>rs?  Tell  us  your  experience  with 
anv  « f  these  Jobs  and  what  kind  of  power 
yoii  liave  found  most  satisfactory. 

ToPK  Nc.  1231,  Nov.  15. — ^Tell  us  your  ex- 
pcil.iKc  applying  lime  to  the  soil.  What 
fr>rm  did  you  use  and  how  much  per  acre? 
Whi  !i.  where  and  how  did  you  spread  It? 
H<nv  do  you  tell  when  It  is  needed?  To 
whit  extent  and  where   most   has   it   paid 


vol. 


M.  M.  C,  McKees  Bocks,  Pa. — About 
twelve  years  ago  I  purchased  a  tank 
which  will  hold  110  barrels.  I  built  a 
conrrete  foundation  for  the  tank  and 
placed  it  so  as  to  catch  the  water  from 
the  roof  of  the  buggy  shed.  This  shed  is 
abovi  the  house  and  gives  us  water  on 
the  set  end  floor  of  the  house. 

The  sewage  from  the  bath,  toilet,  sink 
in  the  kitchen  and  one  on  the  porch  is 
conveyed  to  the  cellar  and  through  an 
underground  ditch  to  the  outside  toilet 
in  a  4-inch  tile  sewer.  This  outside 
toilet  is  about  50  feet  from  the  house  and 
is  a  concrete  vat  10  feet  in  depth.  About 
S  inches  from  the  bottom  is  the  outgoing 
eewer,  also  a  4-inch  sewer.  This  leads 
to  a  cesspool  about  300  feet  away.  This 
eewer  is  also  buried.  As  this  was  done 
BO  long  ago,  I  do  not  remember  the  ex- 
act cost,  as  I  did  the  work  myself  ex- 
cept the  water  pipes  and  the  plumbing 
for  the  bath  room.  It  would  not  pay 
any  one  to  be  without  it  If  they  have  a 
water  supply.  A  cistern  would  be  more 
satisftictory  than  a  tank,  as  the  tank 
dries  up  in  the  warm  weather  if  it  is 
not  full.  There  has  never  been  any  trou- 
ble with  it,  and  no  odor  either  from  the 
toilet  or  the  cesspool,  even  in  the  warm- 
est weather. 


P.  R.  S.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.—I  have 
installed  two  sewage  systems  on  our 
Jarm:  at  one  dwelling  no  water  closet 
Is  used  and  the  discharge  from  the  sewer 
comes  out  on  a  rather  flat  piece  of  nice 
grassy  sod,  with  the  result  of  making  a 
<lanii.  stinking  place  where  it  becomes 
an  open  drain.  The  other  has  every 
usual  fixture  to  empty  into  it,  but  the 
pitrh  of  the  sewer  is  steep  and  it  empties 
into  a  steep  ravine  with  lots  of  fall  be- 
low, with  the  result  in  that  case  of  never 
a  sthf-ll  from  its  open  mouth  in  eight 
years  of  use.  With  all  fixtures,  piping 
and  100  feet  of  sewer  the  cost  was  'ess 
th;tn  $200,  but  I  installed  everything 
ni>>'lf.  In  the  first  case  a  6-inch  pipe 
^as  used;  in  the  second  a  4-inch:  both 
lines  were  very  carefully  cemented  with 
a  one  to  three  sand  and  cement  mortar 
&t  ea  h  Joint.  I  have  never  made  use  of 
the  cast-iron  soil  pipe,  as  is  advised  to 
do  alK)ut  houses.  The  argument  is  that 
tllinK  is  likely  to  get  broken  and  let  sew- 
er gas  into  the  cellar.  To  help  keep  out 
sewer  gas  and  prevent  small  animals 
(doming  up  the  sewer  into  the  house  lines 
1  have  a  trap  in  the  line  just  outside  the 
nouso.  A  septic  tank  is  what  I  would 
"ke  to  install  on  the  next  sewage  sys- 
t<?m  I  put  In. 


C.  c.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— We  put 
'•^  a  sewage  system  about  ten  years 
*Ro  that  has  proved  perfectly  satisfac- 
[?•■>■  It  drains  our  bath,  dairy  and 
"'tchen  sink.  All  three*  drain  pipes 
^>npty  into  a  6-inch  tile  a  short  distance 
ironi  the  house  and  is  safely  carried  to 
*  running  stream  some  hundred  or  more 
y^rds  distant.  Our  bath  and  dairy  pipes 
&re  3-inch,  leading  to  the  6-inch  main 
P'Pe  or  tile.  The  kitchen  pipe  is  only 
*>nch.  These  are  all  laid  3  feet  deep,  in 
"•■der  to  prevent  freezing. 

Our  main  6-inch  tile  is  terrarcotta  in 
^•loot  lengths  with  collar.  The  Joints 
were  carefully  cemented  when  laid.  At 
thf  ^^^^^  where  the  three  pipes  enter 
nig  fi-incii  tile,  we  used  cement  liberally 
^  avoid  a  leak.  There  is  only  about 
*<""  6  feet  fall  In  the  entire  main  drain 
"««  of  about  100  yards,  but  the  drainage 
tr  '^^'^'®*^^     It  has  never  given  us  any 

oubie  but  once,  and  that  was  caused 


by 


a  muakrat  dying  in  the  main  line. 


iZl  ""*l»«d  him  out  with  water,  put  a 
[^^  Bcreen  over  tile  and  that  was  the 
^no  of  oor  trouble. 


Previous  to  putting  in  our  present 
sewage  system  we  had  a  similar  system 
made  of  1-inch  boards,  which  proved  a 
nuisance.  The  inside  surface  was  too 
rough  to  allow  a  smooth  passage  of  con- 
tents and  it  was  continually  clogging. 
When  we  laid  our  present  sewage  sys- 
tem we  were  extremely  careful  to  grade 
it  evenly  and  fit  the  joints  of  tiles  up 
snugly,  leaving  the  inside  joints  as 
smooth  as  possible.  We  put  the  entire 
system  in  ourselves  and  were  only  at  the 
expense  for  pipes,  tiles  and  sinks.  It  is 
perfectly  sanitary,  easy  to  install  and 
has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over. 


The  Septic  Tank  Method 

A  concrete  septic  tank  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  house  wastes  from  a 
modern  plumbing  system  where  a  city 
sewer  is  not  within  reach.  Such  a  tanK 
is  not  hard  to  build,  nor  is  it  expensive. 
Once  in  operation,  it  costs  little  or  noth- 
ing to  keep  in  order  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  give  satisfactory  service  indefi- 
nitely. Usually  a  septic  tank  is  built  of 
two  compartments.  The  first  is  general- 
ly called  the  settling  chamber.  The  sec- 
ond, which  is  smaller  than  the  first,  con. 
tains  a  device  known  as  a  siphon,  and 
for  that  reason  is  called  the  siphon  cham- 
ber. The  siplion  chamber  receives  the 
overflow  from  the  first  compartment,  and 
by  means  of  the  siphon,  which  is  auto- 
matic in  operation,  is  emptied  at  regular 
intervals  into  a  tile  line  which  leads  to 
a  disposal  field  where  the  discharges 
leak  out  through  the  open  joints  of  the 
tile  line  and  so  seep  into  the  soil. 

The  principle  on  which  the  septic  tank 
operates  is  one  of  rotting  or  decomposi- 
tion; that  is,  the  solids  and  semi-solids 
which  enter  the  first  compartment  from 
the  house  drain  are  digested  or  liquified 
by  bacteria  such  as  develop  in  all  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  when  such  mat- 
ter starts-  to  rot  or  decompose. 

Experience  has  proved  that  In  the  sep- 
tic tank,  sewage  will,  if  confined  in  a 
practically  airtight  and  dark  compart- 
ment, soon  commence  to  "break  up"  in 
this  manner,  due  to  the  development  and 
action  of  these  bacteria.  These  feed,  so 
to  speak,  upon  the  solids  and  semi-solids 
in  the  wastes,  thus  converting  them  into 
gas  and  relatively  harmless  compounds. 
It  should  not  be  thought  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  the  action  taking  place  in  the 
tank  will  destroy  disease  germs.  The 
discharges  from  the  tank  through  the 
operation  of  the  siphon  must  still  be 
properly  cared  for  to  prevent  them  from 
being  a  possible  source  of  disease. 

Sewage  must  enter  from  the  house  at 
one  end  of  the  tank  and  leave  at  the 
other.  A  grease  trap  must  be  placed  in 
the  line  from  house  to  tank.  The  flow 
through  the  tank  should  be  slow  and  as 
uniform  as  possible.  If  the  flow  is  not 
Blow,  the  solid  matter  will  not  settle, 
rapid  flow  in  the  center  and  no  move- 
ment at  the  sides  interferes  with  the 
most  effective  working  of  the  bacteria 
that  develop  in  the  scum  which  forms 
on  the  liquids  in  this  compartment  a 
short  time  after  the  tank  is  put  into 
operation.  Sewage  must  enter  the  tank 
below  the  normal  level  of  contents. 

A  rectangular  tank  is  best.  The  depth 
should  be  not  less  than  4  feet  below  the 
opening  of  the  pipe  which  discharges 
wastes  into  the  tank.  The  total  depth 
of  fluids  in  the  flrst  compartment  should 
bo  not  less  than  5  feet,  and,  where  prac- 
ticable, a  greater  depth  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Baffle  boards  are  usually  placed 
in  the  first  compartment  to  prevent  the 
incoming  wastes  from  the  house  from 
breaking  up  or  otherwise  disturbing  the 
scum  on  the  liquid,  and  also  to  prevent 
any  of  the  scum  from  being  carried  over 
into  the  siphon  chamber.  After  having 
remained  In  the  flrst  compartment  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  the  solid  matter 
which  the  wastes  contained  has  been 
destroyed  and  the  liquids  overflow  into 
the  siphon  cliaraber  and  are  later  drawn 
off  to  be  evaporated  or  absorbed. 

This  description  of  septic  tanks  is 
from  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the 
Portland  Cement  Association.  Our  read- 
ers who  are  interested  in  installing  one 
of  these  outflt<i  can  obtain  the.  working 
drawings  and  fuller  particulars  from  the 
pamphlet,  which  we  will  undertake  to 
secure  for  any  one  who  sends  a  stamp 
for  it. 


RADIATOR  HEATING 

'  ahead  of  all  others- 


Even  Heat 


Uneven  Heat 


Spotty  Heat 


The  outline  plan  of  the  houae  thowe  heat  diatribution  when  winter  wind  ia  blowing,  aa  ahown 

by  arrow.    Notice  that  heat  is  even  in  all  rooms  with 

IDBAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 

The  above  diagrams  give  a  clear  idea  how  your  home 
should  be  heated.     The  **  spotty"  heating  of  stoves  is 
disagreeable,  dirty,  and  uncertain.     Furnace  heat  is  some- 
what satisfactory,  but  not 
AucniriiT       Iixrif      always  to  be   depended 

i   I  Radiators  ^-^IBOILERS    cleanly,   sure,   safe,    and 

the  outfit  lasts  a  lifetime. 
The  slight  difference  in  first  cost  of  Radiator  heating  is  very  soon 
repaid  to  you  in  the  great  fuel  savings  over  other  kinds  of  heating, 
the  greater  comfort  of  your  whole  house  and  the  increased  satis- 
faction and  better  health  of  yourself  and  family. 

Buy  this  heat  that  saves  the  most 

IDEAL  Boilers  will  get  the  moat  heat  from  the  fuels  of  any  localities.    Scientifio- 

ally  constructed  and  the  most  wonderful 
heat  producers  known — never  need  repair 
or  overhauling,  not  necessary  to  have  water 
pressure  or  a  basement— place  the  boiler  in 
side  room  or  leanto.  One  fire  heats  the 
whole  house  and  one  charge  of  fuel  wiU  last 
from  eight  to  twenty  hours,  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

IDEAL  Heating  outfits  are  made  in  units  or  aec« 
tions  to  fit  any  size  building  and  are  the  best  in- 
vestment you  can  make  f<3<'  the  success  of  your 
farm.    Write  us  or  fo  to  /OUT  dealer  today  and 


A  No.  1.22-W  IDBAL  Boiler  and  422  aq.ft. 
of  38 -in.  AMERICAN  Radiatora  were 
uaed  to  beat  tbi»  farm  bouae. 


talk  with  him  about  it. 


Heating  book  (free) 

Write  today  for  copy  of  our  book  '*  Ideal  Heating"  which  Utha 
best  one  published  on  the  subject.  Full  of  illustrations  and 
valuable  information  which  you  should  read  whether  your 
house  is  new  or  oldf  or  large  or  tmall. 


Sold  by  all  deid- 

era.  Noezcluatv* 

a««nt8. 


AMEI^CMT^IATOI^rOMPMr 


Write  to 

Department  W-45 

Chicago 


ROTECTION  FOR  FARMER 


,»*      .N  y,,   .       .    . 


^Grid's  Best 
Roofing 


Frelsht 


ChiBtsr 

fngs.  Sidings.  WsUbowd.  Painta.  «tc 
at  Hock-Bottom  Fsetonr  Pi  '  ~     ' 

offer  OTsr  nsada.    W«  Pay 


MatMl^iaite.  V-Crinp.  Com- 
fat«d,_Standinf  Seam.  PaintM  or  OalTsnited  Roof* 

.Paints,  ete..  direct  to  voo 

Prices.    PosiUvdy  grsatsat 
iy«lMn«l«M. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  less;  oatlsst  throa  ordinary  roofs.    No  pointiM 
orrspaira.  Ooaraatasd  rot.  flre.rost.  lightning  proof. 

Frte  iMfiai  Btek 

Get  oar  wonderfony 
low  prices  and  frso 
aanples.  We  sett  diroet 
to  yoa  and  save  yoa  alt 
in-between  dealer's 
nroftla.  Ask  for  Book 
li«.10M 


P 


s 


BMU8E  SU.SO  AM 

Lowest  prices  on  Raady-Mado 
yiro-IVoofStaeiaaragea.  Sot 
op  any  place.  Sand  poatal  for 
wrsMBopkjSbowingstylaa. 
TUB  Ut  WANDA  MrV.  CO.* 

NS8.1088  rks  SL.  cmasi^a. 


Samples  <^ 

Roofing  BooK 


The  Threshing  Problem 
Solved 


Tlireabea   cowpeaa  and  soy  bMon 
(rom  the  mown  vine.  whi>«t.  nam. 
rye  aad  barlev.     A  p4>rf«>ct  romM 
nation  macblne.    Nothing  like  tt.     "The  mscbln«> 
I  have  be«n   looking  for.   for  20  years."     W.  K. 
Maanry.      "It  wtll  me«i  CT«ry  demand."     H.  A 
Morgan.  DlrM>tor  Tenn.  Bzp.  Station.   BookUt  tot 
\/rrf.    K*c«>r^  P«»  4k  »ass»  T1ir«alk«r  C: 
ri>laC«ww.  TCI 


►ri^at' 


Sick.  Accident  and  Deatli  Benefit 

iBsnranee  Withool  Agents  Saves  28%  on  Cost 
When  Yaa  Deal  Direct  by  Mali. 

SAFETY— SAVING— SERVICE 

All  accidents,  alckneaa  and  deatb  covered. 
Mound  inaurance  protection  at  low  net  eoet. 
A  poatal  will  bring  full  partlcnlarR. 

JutI  writm  atating  ag»  n*ar»»t  birthday  an  J 
aay:  "mail  official  intaranc*  particulara 
OS  p*r  mdot.  in  Thm  Praetieai  Farmmr. ' 

NATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSURANCE  CO.. 
Dcpt.  F.  106-8   So.    Fourth    St.,    Philadaiphia. 

lar«r»«r*t*e  la  laot  %j  t^HMt*  •!  PvaatylTMile 

la^Trr*t«r»r  fl  rraat^ltaBie 


ai0O.OOO.0O  4.»«al«»4  ailb  Kl* 


New  Farm 
Catalogue,  Just  Out! 

K.\  Nfnnpy  niAklnK  fAfms.  throuRlioiit  a  dozen  atatMi. 
dewrrlt>«><1  In  dPtail  witti  dlrf^tlonn  to  go  and  k«>«'  them. 
Tix)l8.  marhlnery,  llvpRtorlc  hay.  eraln,  com.  beans, 
potatoes,  applet  and  vevetahleh  lt>r)ii(1ed  with  many  to 
settle  eiit  •tea  qnirkly.  On  pa«e  s  read  about  .KXi  arree. 
10  room  hoiine.  100  ft.  bam  and  nilo  witb  pr.  horeea.  <l 
cows,  equipment  and  cro|)fl  for  92SOn  for  all.  Lew  than 
half  down .  On  page  M  is  136  acrea.  rream  aold  at  door. 
and  skim  milk  fed  hogs,  TaluaMe  lot  wood  and  timt>«r, 
2-story.  V-room  bouae.  good  cellar  barn,  large  poultry 
hooae.  If  taken  soon  H  cows.  pr.  horaaa,  ponltfy.  wag- 
ons, toola,  cream  separator,  potatoes,  apple*.  M  tone 
bay,  atove  wood,  grain  and  vegetabiea.  all  incladed  for 
HMO.  A  dandy  home  farm  on  page  19  of  40  acre*  for 
fldOO  Is  on  main  road,  near  creamery.  11  room  boa**, 
telephone,  b*aero*ot  barn.  pr.  horse*.  6  cows,  poultry, 
tools  affd  rrops  all  incladed.  flVK)  tak«  ererytblag. 
Writ*  today  for  your  free  copy  of  ttola  Mg  new  Oala. 
logue  of  hve  farm  tergatna.  E.  A  STROUT  FARM 
AUEMCY.  Dept.  1«0.  Land  Title  BMg.,  PbUa.,  Pa. 


f 


TIGHT  BINDING 


838 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


October  1,  1917 


October  I,  1917. 


the:  Pf^ACTlCAL  PARMER 


339 


yl0t 


dhi^ 


Thi*  ia  the  farm  women'*  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discuMion  of 
topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expects  -you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


()t"rMiti:i{  ^T^. — Kkks  will  bo  hl^h  this  winter. 
WJiHt  can  wo  do  now  (Ort.  !."»)  to  lu>l|)  liuvo 
u  K'X'tl  supply?  What  and  Ixiw  do  you  In- 
l<'n<l  to  fcod  your  h»'ns  tliis  wIntcrV  Liiuit 
youi-  manuscript   to  2r»()  words. 

Nmvk.mmku  1." — What  have  you  to  say  rcsufd- 
iuK  tlic  t<'nden<y  of  laiiiicrs  to  own  auto- 
tuohilcsV  is  ii  ploasure  car  of  any  use  on 
the  farm  cx<'«»pt  for  pleasure  rldiii);'/  Are 
the  upkeep  <harKes  hlKhV       Why  don't  you 


want    to    return    to    the    bugpy    or    "jump- 
sea  f    traveling  daysV 

.\<tvi:.\iin:u  !.">. — What  are  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful cake  baking?  Did  you  ever  use  a 
ineclianical  mixer?  What  kinds  of  pans  do 
you  u.se?  What  Is  the  receipt  for  your 
favorite  <ake? 

Get  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  do*a  not 
rmach  u«  at  learnt  tS  day»  bmform  th«  datm  of 
iamum,  it  will  fr«  foo  latm, 

.; — 


Marketing  the  Home  Canned  Products 


Mrs.  E.  E.  K.,  Auburn,  Me.  —  Six 
years  ago  I  began  canning;  a  year  previ- 
ous we  had  become  farmers,  and  being 
inexperienced,  we  planted  more  than  we 
<oitld  use  or  dispose  of.  I  canned  over 
200  quarts,  not  knowing  that  there  would 
be  a  sale  for  them,  but  we  found  a  ready 
sale  for  them  at  a  college  through  a 
friend.  This  gave  me  courage  to  do 
n)ore  the  next  season,  and  we  sold  over 
COO  quarts  to  a  college  nearer  home,  be- 
sides starting  a  business  among  the  city 
people,  which  has  increased  yearly  until 
we  have  canned  over  two  thousand 
qiip.rts  in  a  single  season,  and  it 
now  makes  a  business  for  us  the  year 
around.  We  deliver  twice  a  week,  and 
the  telei)hone  brings  us  orders,  so  al- 
though we  are  three  miles  out  we  feel 
quite  near — and  this,  with  the  sale  of 
farm  produce,  keeps  us  busy.  For  the 
past  three  years  we  have  rented,  for  two 
■weeks,  a  space  in  a  large  department 
store,  just  before  Thanksgiving.  We  are 
80  near  we  can  carry  the  goods  with  our 
team  and  do  not  have  to  pack  so  secure- 
ly as  to  send  away.  Last  season  I  re- 
ittained  three  weeks,  apd  my  sales  ex- 
-ceedcd  my  fondest  hopes.  I  call  it  my 
vacation.  I  really  °njoy  meeting  the 
nice  people  whom  1  meet  there,  and  let- 
ting them  sample  my  jellies  and  good 
things,  1  learn  more  in  exchangi.ig  ideas 
tlian  in  any  other  way.  V.'e  have  had 
ordeis  from  New  York,  Boston  and  Con. 
netticut.  At  first  we  had  the  jars  re- 
turned to  us.  but  this  did  not  always 
I)lcase  the  people,  especially  those  far 
away,  so  we  buy  new  jars  each  season. 

W  e  grow  the  vegetables  and  nearly  all 
the  fruits  ( peaches,  some  of  the  pears 
and  the  plums  we  have  to  buy). 

I  have  had  mu(  h  to  learti,  and  many 
failures,  but  1  am  learning  and  I  enjoy 
my  woi  k  very  much.  My  largest  day  for 
suing  beans  was  113  quarts  (which  I 
prepared  the  day  before).  I  have  three 
steam  cookers;  the  largest  holds  60 
quarts.  I  made  106  glasses  of  jelly  in 
one  day. 

I  would  like  to  tell  yOu  of  my  signs 
\vlii(  h  I  made.  My  husband  did  the 
cai  penter  work  but  I  painted  them.  We 
have  two.  about  a  mile  away,  at  either 
Bide  of  the  farm,  with  just  the  name  of 
the  farm,  and  another  here  at  the  farm, 
like  a  large  picture  frame  with  separate 
boaids.  which  can  be  changed  and  paint- 
ed. This  reads,  now.  "Var  sale,  fruits, 
jellies  and  preserves."  We  are  on  a  very 
high  hill  and  when  I  asked  my  husband 
to  put  the  signs  on  the  road  he  joshed 
me  by  asking:  "Do  you  think  any  one 
will  come  tip  this  hill?"  '  But  they  do 
come,  and  leave  us  nice  orders. 

Mrs.  M.  B.,  Blanchard,  Pa. — There  is 
a  veiy  good  market  here  for  canned 
goods,  jellies,  etc.  I  do  not  believe  that 
prl(  cs  here  will  be  any  higher  this  year 
thi'u  formerly  for  this  kind  of  goods, 
lor  HO  many  more  people  are  canning 
than  formerly  that  the  demand  will  not 
be  any  greater.  I  am  satisfied  with  past 
prices,  though,  ^nd  feel  that  it  will  be 
l)etter  to  sell  in  the  home  market  at 
what  may  be  lower  prices,  than  to  ship 
to  unknown  customers.    • 

Most  canned  fruit  sells  for  25  cents  per 
quart,  and  jellies  are  15.  cents  per  glass. 
My  customers  return  to'me  my  jars  and 
jelly  glasses,  so  I  have  nothing  but  the 
Initial  outlay  for  these.  Drie<}  fruit  I 
have  never  sold,  but  dried  corn  is  25 
cents  per  quart.  Several  years  ago  I 
shioped  at>out  four  dozen  jars  of  fruit, 
and  alx>ut  that  many  glasses  of  jelly.  I 
shipped  In  strong  wooden  boxes  with 
several  Inches  of  sawdust  in  bottom  for 
Jars  to  rest  on,  a  plentiful  supply  be- 
tween them  and  several  inches  on  top 
Again  before  the  lid  of  the  box  was  nailed 
OB.  These  boxes,  labeled  "Glass."  arrived 


safely  at  their  destination.  Express  I 
have  found  to  be  the  most  patisfactory 
method  of  shipping  fragile  articles.  At 
this  time  it  seems  to  me  "Uncle  Sam" 
should  "do  his  bit"  to  solve  the  food 
question  by  making  the  parcel  post  ser- 
vi(  e  equally  safe  for  such  goods. 

I  do  not  believe  in  ever  sending  goods 
to  commission  merchants  in  the  city, 
who  sometimes  reap  the  rewards  that 
should  go  to  the  woman  who  sweated 
over  the  stove  when  the  thermometer 
hovered  in  the  nineties. .  If  I  had  no 
home  market  I  would  select  a  place 
where  there  was  a  demand  for  such  arti- 
(les,  and  where  I  had  a  friend  through 
whom  I  could  get  in  touch  with  a  few 
people  who  would  buy.  I  would  try  to 
have  my  products  so  good  that  one  satis- 
fied customer  would  notify  others  and 
thus  automatically  widen  the  circle. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La.  —  We 
have  a  small  home  canning  outfit,  and 
every  year  I  put  up  several  thousand 
cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  always 
take  pains  to  have  everything  nice  and 
the  cans  well  filled.  If  anything  is 
doubtful  I  label  it  for  home  use.  We 
live  in  close  proximity  to  several  mill 
and  lumber  towns.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  cool  and  fresh  fruits  scarce, 
I  take  a  buggy  load  of  samples  and  can- 
vass the  territory,  then  later  on  I  de- 
liver the  goods,  at  the  same  time  taking 
orders  for  delivery  a  week  later.  If  a 
customer  complains  I  always  "make 
good,"  even  though  I  doubt  their  hon- 
esty. One  can  soon  "spot"  imposters 
and  pass  them  by.  My  customers  never 
<  are  for  empty  jars,  so  I  take  back  all 
empty  jars  ahd  jelly  glasses.  Tin  cans 
are  very  scarce  now.  and  I  fear  they  will 
be  scarcer  another  season,  so  I  am  pro- 
posing to  pay  2»1.  cents  each  for  all  re- 
turned to  me  in  good  condition. 

Many  of  my  tins  are  rusty  on  the  out- 
side; these  1  paint  with  a  golden  lacquer 
and  put  on  new  labels.  It  pays  best  to 
have  everything  nice;  make  it  attractive 
as  possible,  then  treat  each  customer 
with  courtesy,  no  matter  if  some  over- 
worked mother  is  inclined  to  be  peevish, 
or  some  childish  old  lady  is  cross. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  M.,  New  Milford,  Pa.— 1 
expect  to  make  a  quantity  of  tomato 
catsup  for  market,  and  intend  to  solicit 
customers  in  my  home  town,  as  it  is  a 
new  venture.  I  prefer  putting  up  cat- 
sup In  pint  fruit  jars  and  sealing  same 
as  canned  fruit.  I  have  a  receipt  I  have 
used  several  years,  and  believe  It  to  be 
equal  to  any  tomato  catsup  made.  One- 
half  bushel  ripe  tomatoes,  wash  and 
slice;  peel  and  slice  5  medluhi  sized 
onions;  boil  until  tender  and  strain 
through  a  sieve,  then  add  to  each  6 
quarts,  after  straining  them,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  salt,  one  each  of  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  allspice,  1  teaspoonful  black 
l>epper.  Vi  teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper, 
1  cupful  brown  sugar  and  1  pint  good 
vinegar.     Cook    until    reduced   one-half. 

I  expect  also  to  bottle  grape  Juice  for 
market,  if  grapes  ripen  before  frost.  Will 
try-  to  protect  fhem  by  covering  with 
cotton  carpet. 


Mrs.  W.  R.,  McOuflfey,  O.— For  gen- 
eral farmers  we  put  up  a  large  qjantlty 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  preserves,  etc.  We 
have  a  large  home  canning  outfit  and 
our  aim,  this  fall  as  never  before,  is  to 
conserve  everything  that  grows  upon 
the  farm. 

We  have  a  local  reputation  for  c%rpful 
and  honest  work  and  therefore  can  dis- 
pose of  all  we  put  up,  on  our  local  mar- 
kets. If  we  can  spare  It  the  very  poor 
will  get  some  of  our  goods,  for  our 
Master  says:  "It  Is  more  bles9e#  te  gtve 
than  to  receive."  '  '■ 


Colt  Carbide  Li$)btin^ 
i^    ■%  and  CoofeinO  Plant 
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To  L;$>ht 
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and  Barnx 

To  Cook 
Dur 

Meal 


You  have  a  neighbor  who  owns  a  Colt  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant. 

And  this  neighbor  can't  be  far  away  because  we  have 
sold  thirty  thousand  plants  in  eastern  territory  ^liice 
the  year  1899. 

Last  year  we  sold  twice  as  many  as  we  ever  did  before 
during  the  same  period. 

This  means  that  the 


ovr 


has  built  for  itself  a  reputation  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  every  purchaser  who  would 
install  the  best  coimtry  home  light  plant  which  the 
market  offers. 

Your  neighbor  took  this  reputation  into  considera- 
tion before  he  made  his  selection  and  we  are  sure  you 
will  do  likewise  before  you  make  yours. 

At  your  pleasure,  whenever  you  are  ready,  we  can 
easily  demonstrate  that  the  Colt  Carbide  Light  and 
Cooking  Plant  gives  you  double  value  for  your  money 
—  a  two-in-onc  service  —  that  it  is  built  to  last  a  life- 
time—that it  will  do  the  work  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  repairs  — that  it  is  strictly  automatic— that 
it  needs  no  attention  other  than  refilling  with  car- 
bide and  plain  water  once  a  month  —  that  the  lights 
will  be  as  white  and  brilliant  as  any  you  ever  saw 
and  that  the  gas  stove  in  your  kitchen  will  be  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  the  gas  range  used  by  the  cities' 
millions. 

Write  us  today  for  copy  of  written  testimonials 
from  your  own  neighbors. 

J.  B.  Colt  Company 

42nd  Street  Building      New  York  City 
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Soft  Coal 


Get 

Wholesale 
Prices 
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Sidestep  High  Fuel  Price; 

DON'T  be  forced  to  buy  high-priced  hard 
coal.  Write  and  learn  how  well  yoti  can 
heat  your  home  with  soft  coal  or  wood 
fuel  Id  a  money-saving  Kalamazoo  Heater. 

TbeMbMtttlftil  beatMV  bom  any  fneLbat  are  eipecfaOy 
Id  for  soft  coal.    Hot  blast  equipment  ff«t«  aU 
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thebMt 


8av«. 
Onlok   . 
tee  safe 
menu. 


ior  soft  coal.    ..„. .  ..^-.»,.„«, 

Md  riMes  from  the  fuel  consumed. 

■Write  itrCetMf 
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A  Ktxmmazoe 

Dirtti  l<»  You 


.  ash 

'^•^qut  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS 

Tou'll  b*  wirpriMd  how    aitieh    aioaey   w*   wUI    ^ 
P«T  T<Mi  for  T<Kir  old    l>«ci.    torn    or   (OUBd. — %mi 
qiisiilitr      Di>n't  IM  thcra  li«  aiwind  sod  rot  wk«M 
joii  <'»■■  turn  them   into    nioney. 

WK  PAY  THR  niRIOHT 
•no    w«    n«i|    rhMk    ••    iooii     m    ■hipmaat    i« 
f«»iT»d      Tsk*  MlT>ntk««  of    |>rt>Mnt  hirh  pricM 
—  wnu    today    for     rrirc-ligt     and     ahippinf     ia- 
.   itructioB*       Larinct  direct  buyars  of  baci  ii     ~ 
rrW        «^»r»»«««-rClt»i.»i    BMk    of    B. 
Du«  or  BraditrcM 

IROdUOIS       BAU-CO 
*M  ilowBr4  St  .  BafTalo.  N  T 


Buffalo, 
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Farflect  heartaf  It  tarn  btin^^i. 
■torad  la  everycooditioo  of  dtfi 

com  III  oocb  as  CaUrrhalJ^ 
■MMTiteUxedor  Sunken  Dm^ 

,^„„  ^_.  ^'i^^X^ 

aSHn^m  t>ninMj)Mch«rae  from  Ears.  ^ 

WOtoa  ComiiMm>SeiiM  Ear  Drumi 

'*ESS,  eWag^riw  fdh  gnrtkailMS  pad  f  ttoot^»^ 

Mw  TS5ftt!th?r?Ti5S.fRjttSl^?frs.  1 


y/hat  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 

Mrs.  A.  I.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  says: 
"In  preparing  chicken  to  cook  I  trim  off 
all  the  bits  of  fat,  then  fry  out  and  pour 
into  a  bowl  to  cool.  It  is  fine  for  frying 
potatoes,  also  to  add  a  spoonful  or  two 
to  any  vegetable  you  cook,  Instead  of  a 
jiloie  of  meat.  Try  It  and  see  if  you  do 
not  like  your  beans,  cabbage,  turnips, 
ttc,  as  well  as  when  cooked  with  meat." 

To  rid  a  premise  of  rats  Mrs.  H.  O., 
Now  York,  tells  us  that  she  has  been  sue- 
lessfiil  by  catching  one  alive,  giving  it 
a  (oat  of  coal  tar  and  turning  it  loose 
again.  Friends  of  hers  who  were  trou- 
bled witii  big  mountain  rats  which  are 
not  enticed  by  cheese  or  other  rat  deli- 
cacies, got  rid  of  them  by  means  of  a 
nail  keg  and  a  steel  trap.  For  a  few 
niplits  at  first  they  placed  some  bright 
nails  in  the  keg,  which  seemed  to  at- 
tract the  rats,  and  after  they  became 
list  d  to  the  keg  the  trap  was  put  in  and 
always  caught  one. 

"If  Mrs.  S.  P.  H.  will  keep  one  or  two 
ugly,  plain  black  mother  cats  I  think 
the  will  not  be  troubled  with  rats  very 
long.     Just  give  them  new  milk  night 


and  morning  and  they  will  attend  to  the 
rats.  Of  course,  they  most  be  fed  more 
than  this  at  times,  but  they  will  ask  for 
feed  when  they  need  it.  Keep  all  vege- 
table and  other  bins  raised  from  the  floor 
and  away  from  the  wall,  so  there  will  be 
no  places  for  rats  to  collect." 


"My  aunt  uses  chicken  fat  for  cake 
shortening  and  considers  it  excellent," 
says  Mrs.  J.  E.  M.,  Pennsylvania.  "She 
tries  out  the  fat  carefully  and  keeps  it 
in  sealed  fruit  jar. 

"Will  some  one  please  give  directions 
for  making  good  writing  ink  at  home?" 


In  reply  to  Mrs.  L.  W.  T.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  asks  how  to  make  White 
Mountain  cake,  Mrs.  G.  P.  W.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, gives  the  following  receipt: 

One  cupful  butter,  3  cupfuls  sugar 
(granulated),  1  cupful  milk  or  cream, 
9  eggs  (whites)  beaten  stiff,  4  cupfuls 
flour  sifted  with  2  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder,  1  lemon  rind  (grated).  Icing: 
3  eggs  (whites),  1  cupful  powdered 
sugar  spread  on  top  and  all  around  the 
sides  and  grated  cocoanut  between  lay- 
ers. This  makes  a  five-layer  cake.  Beat 
the  butter,  then  add  the  sugar,  then 
milk;  the  eggs  beaten  separately;  then 
slowly  and  lightly  stir  in  the  flour. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  direction*  for  making,  as  well  at  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Pattern*  are  perfect-fitting  and  aeam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  addres*  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
tnch.      Address.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 
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...  *^*' — I^dlea'  waist.  Cpt  In  sizes  .^6  to 
;*-  inches  bust  measure.  The  waist  has  tucked 
"""ts  and  long  sleere*. 

KUA.— Girls  dr««8.  Cut  In  fltses  6.  8.  10. 
■»-  and  14  year*.  TBe  dress  Is  cut  In  one. piece. 

sitin — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  .36  to  42 
'"•  ii<>«  bust  measure.  Long  or  short  sleeves 
"'■'\  l>e  used  and  the  skirt  Is  cut  In  three  gores. 

Mfi.^ — Olrls'  dress.  Cut  in  sixes  4.  6.  8. 
■"  and  12  jeara.  The  dress  has  a  one-piece 
K:HlH'red    skirt. 

HI07 — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  la  sizes  .36  to 
^-'  aiches  bast  measure.  The  long  sleerea  are 
f.niHhed  jwlth  cuffa. 


8452. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  36,  40 
nnd  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  closes 
at  the  back  and  has  a  3-plece  skirt  section. 

H46» — Ladi«>t'  skirt.  Cut  hi  sizes  24  to  30 
inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
three  pieces. 

M4S1 — Children's  empire  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  2.  4,  6  and  8  years.  Round  or  square 
Qe«'k  may  be  used. 

H44H — Ladies'  skirt.  Ciit  In  sizes  24  to  .30 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  ctit  in  two 
gores. 

8-t73 — Ladies'  kimono.  Cut  In  sizes  32, 
36.  40  and  44  Inches  bu!<t  measure.  The 
kimono  may  be  made  in  ei^er  of  two  lengths. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
"^•ny  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
»  year.  ■  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—'  Every  >Voman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
^0  make  all  kinds  of  garments^  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
*»iid  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattarn  ia  ordered  ^9 
^11  send  a  copy  of  the  lateet  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Addreaa  ... 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICXL^ItRiHaK.  pniLAD«t.nSA;^A""^^ 
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Glass 


Turn  it  up,  turn  it  down.  Smokes  just  the  same  / 
what  is  the  matter  with  this  wick,  anyway  ? 

Ten  to  one  it  isn't  the  wick  at  all.  It's  the  kero- 
sene you're  using.  Your  lamp  simply  can  7  give  best 
service  unless  you  use 

ATLAMTIC 


Scij^^iht 


Rayolight  Oil  gives  ft  brilliant  yet  mellow  light,  and  a  sure, 
steady  heat  without  smoke,  sputter  or  odor.  (3o  to  the  8tor« 
that  displays  the  sign :  "Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  for  Sale  Here." 
Then  you'll  be  sure  to  get  the  genuine,  and  it  costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary,  i.nsatisfactory  kinds.  You'll  likely  find 
that  store  a  good  place  to  deal  regularly,  too. 

tt'»  a  Bcimntiftc  faeiihat,  of  any  artificial  Itsht,  a  hmro» 
»mn*  lamp  U  ihm  mott  rastful  and  pUating  to  thm  mym», 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


PERFECTION 

Smokeles    Oil  Heaters 

Never  smoke,  aoot  or  cause  un- 
pleasant odors.  Keep  any  room  In 
the  bouse  warm  and  comfortable  wjib 

Its  cheerful,  radi- 

atlntr  beat    Ask 

four  dealer.  Price, 

94.50  to  $8.50. 


Rayo  Lamps 

For pe//rcf  results,  al- 
ways use  Rajro  Lamps. 
The  ideal  litfbt  for  all 
purposes.  Made  of  best 
materials.  Designs  for 
every  room.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Price.  tl.w  np. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Your  best  friend  on 
dark,  stormy  nigbts. 
Never  blow  out  or  iar 
out.  Construction  in- 
sures perfect  oU  com- 
bustion. Ask  your 
dealer.   Price  60e  up 


Be  Well  Dressed 

Boy  Clothes  that  fit  Yoa  and  Fit  Yonr  Parse 

VOHR  do'lar  hur".  throuKh  tbe  l^mhard 
^  Proflt-BbariDR  Plan,  Rivatpst  value.  We 
have  DO  big-salaried  sulc^men.  We  sell 
direct  to  you  — you  save  the  mMrlleman's 
proflui.  For  example:  Ladift'  shoea.  |l.49 
up:  KtockinKS.  10c  to  60c  per  pair;  WalHtx, 
49c  up;  Sklrta.  09c  up.  Jdm't  Hboee,  11.99 
up;  Trouii*>r«.  |1.39  up;  Tcntiis  Hrioea,  67c 
up.  Hundreds  of  remarkcable  values  illus- 
trated in  60-page  catalog.  We  pny  all  deliver^/ 
charge*.  You  must  be  satisfied  or  your  money 
returned.  Don't  let  a  penny  postal  card  sund 
between  you  and  w—^  cl*tliea.  Write 
for  catalog  —now.    Dep« .  I . 

LOMBARD  o-SftgR  CO.  ^CtS 


30  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  .Washer  takes  yon 
a^^'ay  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  nov 
before  the  heavy  waBhlDg 
driiga  the  life  nut  of  you  by  the 
old  laburloua  procesa.  See  how 
It  aeems  to  have  tbe  washlug 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 
Hjrramse  Washer  Corporation 

SurccMor  to  Drxlf*  A  Zuill 

5100  E.Water  Ht..  Syracuae,  N.Y. 


RETAILERS'    35c     QUALITY 

COFFEE 

rrea  Wbolesaler  Direct,  fresh  eN  the  leaster 

S  POUNDS     FOR   a^i   oe 
Bean     or    Ground      €P  X  odSil^^ 

DELIVERED  FREE  WnHIN  9M  MILES 
10    lbs.    DEUVERED   -FREE    1000    MILES 

Sa»Uf*t**<m  0*mrtt9»trd  n>    tton»y  BxftintU* 
•ILUM  OOfTM  0O>  tta-SS*  WMfel^tM  Su.  ■•»  f«rk 

\^'  smAausaBo  77   iiabs 


WITH  YOUR 

1918  IMPERIAL  Ranse 

A  spooisl  offer  with  everr  Imperial 
KtnKt— sn  elcjiant  Huro  Aluminum 
Cooklnc  and  K<MM(liis;  (°<>niblna>| 
tlon  or  chnice  of  oth<-r  aaefui  pz 
miums  as  sbuwa  in  oatalocue, 

SO  DAYS'  PRCK  NOMC  TKSTi 
PAf  IS  Rf  HRIIY  IN  AlVAHCt 

Try  thalmperisl  Range  in  ronr  owa  I 
home.       We    take    all    the    rtsk. 
Choose  any  rango  )<iu  wiint  from  o*er 
ahiindretl  ■t.Ot'H.    l'<«tit  for  80  Hays,  l 
befor*  yr>a  decide  to  lie«p  It.    (}«ndUl 
baok  if  not  satisfied. 

f ACTNT  NieiS-VI  PAT  FRtlfllT 

TO  YOUB  HOME  TOWN 

Cbonse  Yoar  Owa  Terms,  If  yoa  I 

decide  to  keoD  year  Imperial— Oesh 

or  Credit.  By  dealing  direct  with  oar  I 

ray    niniiiiractur«r*s| 

Nofrelcbt. 


^iwJ 


fsrtiiry    you 
price  only 


•NIC  MURCI  tury    mrth.vl,.    lOO.OOOj 
laaDarlala  now  In  a««      H<>u«««iTaad«U«ht«4. 
IMPERIAL.    RANUBS  ar*    m^ia    of   liicSt 
mda  maUHala.    •«•  DAYS'  UyAaANlfEl: 
Will  nat  warp  or  crack.    Hsts  U)«  marratoaa 

H   8TONV  OyEN    fnrfOM-whlrh  hol4a  baat 

Ma      lika  •  rtralaaa  Cnakar.    Graat  fovlMvara 

*M      Hid  naw  kind  of  PRRPCCT  OtWR  RQOO. 

^     Taat  all  Ui*aa  without  riak  in   roar  boaM 

MMfa  wuriac  an/ raata.    Wriuatese 

■II  rm  CATitM 

•No  Moor*  Rtak"! 
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Other  People's  business 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
«By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


WEDDING    UELLS. 


The  wedding  dress  was  finished  and  a 
Buccess.  "I  guess  it'll  have  to  be  my 
valedictory,"  Persis  said  with  ill-con- 
cealed elation.  "I'm  never  going  to  beat 
that  if  I  dressmake  till  I'm  a  hundred." 
As  for  Diantha,  her  eestacy  implied  that 
whatever  the  risks  attached  to  the  matri- 
monial venture,  they  were  abundantly 
off.sot  by  the  privilege  of  arraying  one's 
self  in  habiliments  of  such  transcenden- 
tal (harm. 

But  of  the  two,  the  girl's  happiness 
was  the  least  overcast.  Diantha  did  not 
lealize  the  pathos  of  her  ability  to  leave 
her  home  without  a  pang.  Since  tears 
are  only  the  reverse  side  of  joy,  the 
bride  who  says  farewell  to  her  childhood 
dry-eyed  is  a  legitimate  object  of  sym- 
pathy. Diantha's  unclouded  happiness 
was  significant  of  all  that  her  youth  had 
lacked. 

But  Persis'  satisfaction  was  superfi- 
cial. Underneath  her  stubborn  cheer, 
her  genial  vivacity,  self-reproach  was 
astir.  While  she  listened  to  the  outpour- 
ings of  Diantha's  ardent  confidence  and 
laughed  over  the  children's  naive  inqui- 
ries regarding  the  approaching  and  stu- 
pendous event,  she  stood  a  prisoner  at 
the  bar  of  her  conscience,  summoned  to 
defend  herself  against  the  charge  of  in- 
justice to  a  friend.  And  tlie  more  she 
pondered  the  question,  the  more  advisa- 
ble it  seemed  for  her  to  plead  guilty  and 
throw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
court. 

She  recalled  in  extenuation  of  Thomas' 
offense  that  his  confession  had  been 
strictly  voluntary,  prompted  only  by  his 
own  sense  of  honor.  He  might  have  re- 
tained the  confidence  and  friendship  he 
valued  above  all  else,  simply  by  holding 
his  peace.  Moreover  his  provocation  had 
not  been  slight.  "She  looked  so  like  a 
kitten,"  he  had  said  cf  Annabel.  Persis 
knew  the  look  he  meant,  that  inimitable 
blending  of  challenge  and  retreat,  shy- 
n<  s.s  and  daring  so  commingled  as  to  be 
most  provocative.  Of  course  he  was  no 
match  for  Annabel,  poor  honest  Thomas, 
"it's  the  good  men  they  make  the 
quickest  work  of,"  thought  Persis,  turn- 
ing relentlessly  on  an  uneasy  pillow.  "It 
never  would  have  entered  Thomas'  head 
to  think  any  harm  of  a  married  woman. 
A  different  kind  of  man  would  be  on  his 
guard  against  her  and  against  himself, 
too.  It  came  on  Thomas  like  a  r  under- 
clap  out  of  a  clear  sky." 

Having  reached  the  point  of  leniency 
toward  her  one-time  lover,  severity  with 
herself  was  a  natural  sequence.  "  'Tain't 
as  if  I  was  a  girl,"  Persis  owned,  in  sor- 
rowful compunction.  "I'd  ought  to  know 
what  men  are  by  this  time,  and  that  the 
best  of  'em  need  to  be  braced  up  by  some 
good  woman's  backbone."  She  could  not 
escape  from  the  painful  conviction  that 
she  had  failed  her  friend.  He  had  turned 
to  her  for  help  and  her  hurt  pride  had 
rendered  her  oblivious  to  his  need. 

And  pride  was  still  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Even  now  when  she  realized  her 
fault,  she  shrank  from  extending  the 
olive  branch.  Thomas  loved  her  and  had 
always  loved  her.  The  episode  of  Anna- 
bel Sinclair  had  not  altered  his  loyalty 
by  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  surface. 
And  yet  to  show  by  a  lifted  eyelash  or  a 
hand  held  out  that  she  was  ready  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones  seemed  among  the 
impossibilities.  The  generations  of  dumb 
women  whose  blood  ran  in  her  veins 
stretched  out  ghostly  hands  to  hold  her 
back  from  frankness.  That  was  a 
woman's  lot.  to  endure  silently  and  leave 
the  initiative  to  the  man. 

June  came  and  found  her  vacillating 
and  uncertain.  Mystic  fragrances,  still 
whispery  nights,  dewy  mornings,  gay 
with  flowers,  were  flung  Into  the  pcale. 
And  when  Diantha's  wedding  was  but 
two  days  off.  Persis  suddenly  capitulated. 
'I've  always  said  that  folks  who'd  let 
their  lives  go  to  smash  for  want  of  speak- 
ing out  decerved  all  they  got.  And  now 
It  looks  as  If  I  was  that  sort  of  a  fool 
myself.  Algle!"  Apparently  appre- 
hensive that  common  sense  would  again 
yield  the  field  to  tradltloD,  she  flew  to 
the  window.     "Algle!"  she  shrieked. 

The  boy  came  on  the  run.    Something 
In  Persis'  voice  made  him  aware  that  the 
occasion  did  not  admit  of  trifling. 
"Algie,  Jump  on  your  wheel  and  ride 
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down  to  Mr.  Hardin's  store.  Tell  him 
that  if  it's  convenient  I'd  like  to  see  him 
this  evening.     Quick  now." 

Algie's  obedience  was  instantaneous. 
With  compressed  lips  Persis  watched 
his  vanishing  figure,  her  color  coming 
and  going. 

"Well,  so  far,  so  good.  I  guess  now 
I've  got  up  my  courage  to  send  for  him 
I  can  leave  the  rest  to  luck." 

Thomas  came  that  evening,  extremely 
self-conscious  in  a  new  suit,  his  air  of 
unwonted  elegance  heightened  by  a 
fresh  shave  and  with  his  shoes  polished 
into  almost  immodest  prominence.  The 
children,  in  spite  of  their  aggrieved  pro- 
tests, had  been  sent  to  bed  with  the  chick- 
ens. Mary  had  been  despatched  to 
yoiing  Mrs.  Thompson's  on  an  errand, 
and  the  two  had  the  house  to  themselves. 
Thomas  waited  for  Persis  to  explain  her 
summons.  As  she  rendered  him  no  as- 
sistance, he  took  the  responsibility  of 
steering  the  conversation. 

"It  looks  pretty  fine  around  here.  Per- 
sis. Shouldn't  hardly  know  the  place." 
"Well,  there  have  been  lots  of  changes, 
Thomas,  Joel  gone  and  all.  Five  chil- 
dren in  a  house  change  things  without 
anybody  to  help  'em." 

"They're  nice  looking  children,  too. 
That  oldest  boy,  Algie,  takes  my  eye." 

"He'll  be  better  looking  when  that  cut 
on  his  lip  heals  up.  He  got  hurt  in  a 
fight  the  other  day,  the  second  he's  had 
in  three  months.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
what  you  thought  I'd  ought  to  do  when 
he  gets  to  fighting." 

Thomas'  heart  went  down  with  a  thud. 
So  this  was  why  she  had  sent  for  him, 
to  consult  him  regarding  the  training 
of  the  boys.  He  had  not  known  how  her 
summons  had  infiated  his  hopes  until 
this  sickening  collapse.  It  was  only  by 
an  effort  that  he  rallied  his  thoughts 
sufficiently  to  answer. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  that  If 
I  was  you,  Persis.  Seems  like  all  young 
things  was  taken  the  same  way.  Pup- 
pies are  always  squabbling,  but  'tisn't 
that  there's  any  hard  feeling.  They  just 
want  to  try  their  teeth.  Seems  to  me 
I'd  be  pretty  worried  over  a  boy  who 
never  wanted  to  fight." 

Persis  listened  appreciatively.  "Thank 
you,  Thomas.  It's  a  good  thing  for  a 
woman  who's  bringing  up  a  pair  of  boys 
to  get  a  man's  point  of  view  now  and 
then.  I'm  afraid  I've  kind  of  neglected 
those  children  this  spring.  I've  been  so 
taken  up  with  Diantha  Sinclair's  wed- 
ding." 

"She'll  be  a  mighty  pretty  bride."  ob- 
served Thomas,  striving  manfully  to  do 
his  part  in  the  conversational  see-saw. 
"She  looks  a  lot  like  her  mother  when — " 
He  broke  off,  bverwhelmed  by  the  reali- 
zation that  he  had  Introduced  the  one 
topic  which  should  never  have  been  men- 
tioned between  Persis  and  himself.  Chok- 
ing with  mortification,  turning  deeply 
crimson  as  all  the  blood  In  his  body 
seemed  rushing  toward  his  brain,  he  ^at 
motionless,  an  unhappy  martyr  con- 
sumed in  the  fires  of  his  own  sensitive- 
ness. 

But  something  had  given  Persis  a 
clew.  She  leaned  forward,  quite  forget- 
ful of   her   recent  shrinking. 

"Thomas,  you  remember  what  you 
told  me  about  Annabel  Sinclair  the  last 
time  you  were  here?" 

"Lord!"  he  panted,  but  her  gaze  heW 
him  mercilessly.  "I'm  not  likely  to  for- 
get It." 

"What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  How 
old  was  Annabel  when — when  you 
kissed  her?" 

Thomas  drew  out  his  handkerchief  and 
mopped  his  damp  forehead. 

"Why.  I  s'pose  she  was  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. She  wasn't  as  tall  as  Diantha  is, 
and  I  guess  she  was  a  few  years 
younger." 

Persis  did   not  reply.     When   he  ven- 
tured to  look  In  her  direction,  she  was 
regarding  him  with  strange  dilated  eyes. 
"Thomas,    you    said    she   was    Stanley 
Sinclair's  wife." 

"Well,  she  Is.  Isn't  she?  Why,  you 
don't  mean — "  He  Interrupted  himself, 
his  look  changing.  "What  kind  of  a 
man  d'ye  think  I  am,  Persis  Dale?"  he 
challenged  her  angrily.  "If  you've  known 
me  all  your  life  and  think  I'm  the  sort 
to  be  carnrlBK  on  with  otiier  men's 
wives— well.  T  guess  I'd  better  be  going." 
He  got  to  his  fett  and  then  sank  help- 


lessly into  a  chair.  He  had  never  seen 
Persis  cry  before.  He  had  not  realized 
that  she  could  cry.  Yet  without  doubt 
those  were  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 

But  if  crying,  Persis  was  smiling,  too. 
His  heart  fiuttered,  and  performed  some 
extraordinary  gymnastic  feat,  when  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

"Thomas,  I  was  In  the  wrong,  I'll  own 
it.  I  never  favored  jumping  at  con- 
clusions and  less  than  ever  now.  Maybe 
— maybe  if  I  hadn't  thought  so  much  of 
you,  I'd  have  been  slower  to  think  evil." 
He  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the 
feminine  lack  of  logic  indicated  in  her 
closing  words.  He  had  clasped  her  hand 
in  both  of  his  and  was  holding  it  fast, 
as  if  he  never  meant  to  let  go. 

"Persis — Persis,  you  weren't  fair  to  me 
In  that,  but  I  don't  lay  any  claim  to 
being  all  I'd  ought  to  be.  There's  no 
end  of  things  you'd  have  to  forgive.  I 
don't  know  as  I've  ever  told  you  about 
the  time  Ed  Collins  and  I—" 

A  movement  on  the  part  of  Persis'  dis- 
engaged hand  checked  his  confession. 

"Thomas,"  she  protested  while  she 
smiled,  "if  you  own  up  to  any  more 
things,  I  declare  I  believe  I'll  have  to 
even  up  by  telling  you  how  old  I  am. 
And  that's  one  thing  a  woman  don't  like 
to  mention,  except,  of  course,  to  her 
husband." 

Two  days  later  Diantha  Sinclair  was 
married  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  church  was  crowded.  Wide-eyed 
girls  took  in  every  detail  and  dreamed  of 
acting  the  star  role  on  a  similar  happy 
occasion,  Complacent  matrons,  in  their 
Sunday  best,  exchanged  voluble  com- 
ments. The  wedding  party  was  a  trifie 
late,  and  the  guests  were  all  early,  which 
gave  opportunity  for  soul-satisfying 
gossip. 

"Ain't  those  fiowers  lovely!  I  never 
saw  anything  to  beat  'em  except  maybe, 
at  Elder  Larkins'  funeral.  They  say  Per- 
sis Dale  went  over  to  the  Lakeview  fior- 
ist's  in  that  car  of  hers  and  brought 
back  fiowers  enough  to  fill  a  wash  tub." 

"Mis'  West  looks  real  nice  in  that  new 
black  silk.  There's  nothing  like  black 
for  toning  down  a  fat  woman." 

"There's  Eddie  Ryan  in  a  dress-suit. 
Wonder  if  it's  his'n  or  just  borrowed. 
It  hangs  kind  of  baggy.  Shouldn't  won- 
der if  his  cousin  up  to  Boston  let  him 
take  his." 

Annabel  Sinclair's  slight  girlish  figure 
was  the  center  of  interest  until  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridal  party.  She  must 
have  guessed  how  the  tongues  were  wag- 
ging but  her  color  did  not  fiuctuate  un- 
der the  ordeal.  At  last  Annabel  had 
come  to  the  point  of  assisting  nature. 
The  carmine  had  been  applied  with 
artistic  restraint,  and  she  had  never 
looked  lovelier,  but  her  happiness  In  her 
beauty  had  vanished.  To  retain  the  ad- 
miration which  was  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils,  she  must  henceforth  resort  to 
artifice,  covering  up  and  hiding  what 
would  sooner  or  later  be  revealed  in 
spite  of  her.  She  was  not  thinking  of 
Diantha  as  she  sat  looking  straight  be- 
fore her  but  only  of  her  own  hard  fate. 

"Annabel  Sinclair  might  be  the  bride 
herself,"  remarked  one  kindly  matron 
on  the  other  side  of  the  church.  Beats 
all   how   she  keeps  her  looks." 

"Ain't  that  a  handsome  dress,  though." 
sighed  her  companion.  "She  had  it 
made  in  the  city.  Byt  Persis  Dale  made 
Diantha's  dress,  and  somebody  who  saw 
it.  told  me  it  was  the  handsomest  thing 
she  ever  clapped  her  eyes  on.  Persis  Dale 
sets  everything  by  that  girl." 

If  the  occupants  of  the  pews  enjoyed 
the  long  wait,  not  so  Thad  West.  Pale 
and  perspiring,  he  looked  more  like  a 
patient  about  to  be  conveyed  to  an 
operating  table,  than  a  bridegroom  on 
the  threshold  of  his  happiness.     ' 

"What  do  you  s'pose  is  wrong.  Scotty?" 
He  clutched  the  arm  of  the  friend  select- 
ed to  stand  by  him  In  his  ordeal.  "It's 
way  past  time." 

"Oh.  well,  girbs  are  always  late,"  re- 
turned Scotty  with  soothing  Intent.  Thad 
thought  wrathfully  that  It  was  all  very 
well  for  him  to  take  that  tone.  He 
wasn't  going  to  be  married,  hang  it. 

"Ring  all   right.    Scotty?" 

"Sure  thing."  But  in  spite  of  the 
prompt  assurance  the  best  man's  hand 
went  to  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  fum- 
bled a  long  nervous^  minute  while  the 
perspiration  trickled  down  1  bad's  spine. 
And  then  young  Scott  felt  In  the  other 
pocket  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"Here  'tis." 

"You  want  to  keep  better  track  of  your 
dates  than  that,"  exclaimed  Thad  angrri- 
ly.  "You'll  queer  everything  If  you  go 
feeling  around  In  all  your  pockets  when 
he's  ready  for  the  ring."    His  voice  took 
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A  Profitable  Dairy  Ration 


H.  H.  DEAN 


"With  the  coming  of  winter  when  cows 
must  be  stabled  and  have  all  their  feed 
brought  to  them,  the  problem  of  what 
kind  will  give  the  best  results  should  be 
carefully  studied.  A  dairyman  in  Dela- 
ware recently  wrote  us  as  follows: 

"Please  suggest  a  ration  for  dairy  cows 
for  the  coming  winter.  I  have  corn 
Bilage  and  soy  bean  hay.  The  market 
prices  per  ton  on  the  following  are: 
Bran,  |39;  middlings,  |56;  brewers' 
grains,  $48;  gluten,  |59;  hominy,  |66, 
and  corn,  |2  per  bu.." 

The  following  table  shows  the  protein 
^nd  energy  values  in  100  pounds  of  the 
feeding  stuffs  given;  and  also  the  pounds 
of  protein  and  energy  units  which  can 
be  purchased  for  |1  at  the  prices  named 
for  feeds: 


on  the  digestive  system  of  the  cow,  al- 
though the  brewers'  grains  and  gluten 
meal  furnish  protein  and  energy  units 
more  cheaply. 

The  ration  we  would  recommend  is, 
40  pounds  corn  silage,  10  pounds  soy 
bean  hay,  2  pounds  wheat  bran,  4  pounds 
brewers'  grains  (dried),  and  4  pounds  of 
gluten  meal,  this  to  be  given  in  two  or 
three  feeds  daily,  as  convenient.  This 
ration  will  furnish,  approximately,  3.5 
pounds  of  protein  and*  17.2  energy  units, 
or  "therms,"  which  is-  slightly  more  pro- 
tein  Ih&n  is  required  by  the  standard, 
and  about  one  therm  less.  The  cost  of 
the  ration  at  the  prices  given  would  be 
about  36  cents  per  day,  but  with  milk  at 
13  per  100  pounds,  milk  fat  at  50  cents 
per  pound,  and  skim  milk  having  the 


Protein  and  Energy  Values  in  100  lbs.    One  dollar  will  buy 


Feeding 
Stuff 

Bran 1^-8 

Middlings 12.0 

Brewers'  grains  (dry) 20.2 

Gluten  (meal)  28.1 

Hominy J-J 

Corn  (dent)    "-J 

Com  silage •» 

Soy  bean  hay  H*  • 


Lbs.       Energy  units 
Protein        Therms 
58 
59.1 


Lbs.     Energy  units 
Protein       _  Therms 


53.38 
84.15 
81.31 
89.16 
15.90 
44.03 


5.5 
4.2 
8.4 
9.5 
1.6 
1.9 
4.0 
23.4 


27M 
21.1 
22.2 
28.5 
24.5 
24.9 
106.0 
88.6 


We  have  assumed  that  corn  silage  Is 
worth  13  a  ton  and  soy  bean  hay  $10  per 
ton.  We  are  not  familiar  with  prices  in 
Delaware  for  these  two  feeds,  and  if  they 
are  higher  It  would  add  to  the  cost  of 


value    of,    approximately,    $1    per    100 
pounds,  such  a  ration  ought  to  give  good 
profit  if  fed  to  cows  producing  40  pounds 
of  milk  daily,  of  4  per  cent.  fat. 
The   tendency    in    the   calculation    of 


Jmreoye—thm  butter  cowe—graMing  on  a  prominent  New  York  Statm  Farm 


the  ration,  but  at  the  prices  given  corn 
milage  and  soy  bean  hay  combination  fur- 
nishes protein  and  energy  units  much 
niore  cheaply  than  the  other  feeds.  We 
would  advise  the  use  of  a  small  amount 
of  wheat  bran,  because  of  it»  good  effect 


rations  is  to  consider  largely  the  protein 
and  energy  values  of  feeds,  and  at  all 
times  roughage  on  the  farm,  such  as 
silage  and  hay,  should  be  used  to  the 
largest  extent  possible  in  the  economic 
feeding  of  cows. 


Sheep — the  Farm  Waste  Savers 

"I  would  not  know  how  to  do  good 
farming  without  she^,"  declared  George 
McKerrow,  of  Wisconcrin,  owe  of  the  best 
and  most  widely  known  sheep  breeders 
of  America,  upon  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Food  Administration  in  Washington. 
"Why?"  he  continued.  "Because  my 
sheep  use  up  the  wastes  of  the  farm. 
They  clean  up  the  grass,  weeds,  brush 
&nd  gleanings,  and  in  so  doing  turn  into 
cash  what  otherwise  would  be  lost." 

Mr.  McKerrow  knows  sheep  and  his 
knowledge  comes  from  a  broad  experi- 
ence gained  in  51  years  of  breeding 
them.  His  is  a  story  filled  with  romance, 
faith  and  devotion  to  an  Ideal  t  at  cov- 
ers a  span  of  years  from  the  time  an 
ftlght-year-old  farmer  lad,  who  had  saved 
^is  pennies  and  nickels  and  bought  an 
aged  ewe,  which  In  turn  produced  two 
*we  lambs,  down  to  the  present  when 
thousands  of  sheep  "eliminate  the  waste" 
on  his  2800  acres. 

"Sheep."  said  Mr.  McKerrow,  "make 


the  most  economical  gains  of  any  kind 
of  live  stock  because  they  clean  up  the 
odds  and  ends.  They  are  particularly 
useful  on  the  farm  In  the  fall  of  the 
year,  for  they  turn  Into  mutton  the 
things  that  otherwise  would  not  be  used. 
At  the  same  time  they  save  the  feed- 
stuffs  that  would  be  given  them  if  they 
did  not  have  access  to  these  other 
things." 

After  harveet,  Mr.  McKerrow's  sheep 
are  turned  into  the  oats  fields  for  a  few 
hours  the  first  day,  an  hour  or  two  long- 
er the  second  day,  and  the  time  gradual- 
ly increased  until  at  the  end  of  a  week 
they  have  complete  possession  of  the 
fields.  The  lambs  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  corn  before  it  is  cut  and  they  clean 
up  on  the  weeds  and  lower  corn  plant 
leaves.  The  lambs  do  not  pull  down  the 
lower  ears  of  com  as  do  the  sheep.  Roots 
are  grown  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  on 
Mr.  McKerrow's  place,  and  after  the 
larger  roots  afe  hauled  in  to  storage  for 
winter  use, , the  9beep,Are  turned  into  the 


EVERY  FARM 


SHOULD  SHOW 
ITS  COLORS 


WE 

WANT  TO 
aVE  YOU 

A  HANDSOME  FLAG ! 

We  have  "secured  a  limited  supply  of  handsome  American  Flags  of  a 
really  excellent  quality  of  specially  prepared,  soft,  moth  proof  bunting, 
stripes  sewed  with  double  thread,  colors  weather  and  sun-proof  a  flag 
we  can  recommend  most  highly  in  every  way.  We  have  this  flag  in  two 

sizes 3x5  feet  and  4x6  feet — and  we  wish  to  distribute  these  among 

our  readers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  who  will  in  return  help  us  to 
secure  more  readers  in  their  vicinities.  Our  friends  will  find  it  no  trouble 
to  secure  a  few  one-year  subscriptions  to  The  Practical  Farmer  if  they 
will  tell  their  neighbors  why  they  are  our  friends — why  they  like  our 
paper  and  how  they  have  found  it  helpful.  Since  we  seek  new  sub- 
scriptions only  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  we  are  obliged  to  confine 
our  flag  offer  to  readers  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  To  farmers 
in  these  states  we  will  send  these  beautiful  flags,  free  and  postpaid  for 
new  subscriptions  from  their  neighbors,  as  follows: 

For  only  thr/t  new  one-year  subscriptions  at  50c 
eadi  we  will  give  one  of  the  3x5  flags. 

For  only  /7v/  new  one-year  subscriptions  at  50c 
each  we  will  give  one  of  the  4x6  flags. 

(Check  or  money  order  in  full  payment  muft 
acrompany  subscription  lists.) 

Surely.  This  is  an  Easy  Way  to 
Obtain  a  Handsome  American  Flag! 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  sample  copies  for  distribution  and  tuggettiont 
as  to  how  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  will  reitrve  for  a  limited  lime  one 
of  these  flags  (either  size)  for  any  reader  in  the  states  named  who  will 
write  us  promptly  of  his  intention  to  earn  one.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  immediately  as  our  supply  is  limited  and  the  price  of  flags  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  we  will  be  unable  to  continue  this  offer  when 
our  present  supply  is  exhausted. 
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P.  O.  Box  1321  Phfladelphia,  Pa. 
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When  you  get  out  of  bed  on  a  bitter  cold 
morning,  how  much  it  means  to  enjoy  real 
warmth  throughout  your  whole  housel 

And  when  you  come  in  from  the  morning 
chores,  what  a  comfort!     Then  after  a  long 
drive  it*s  royal  to  get  into  a  house  that  is 
warm  and  cozy. 

And  it's  all  so  easy-and  so  economical  For 
about  the  price  you  would  spend  for  heating 
stoves,  that  would  heat  part  of  your  house  only, 
you  may  have  all  the  house  warm,  by  installing 
the  thoroughly  tested  and  widely  known 
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The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Fonace 

We  guarantee  a  35%  fuel  saving  over  the 

expense  of  heating  your  house  by  any  other 
method  when  you  use  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace. 
Many  of  our  customers  say  that  they  save  halt 
This  guarantee  applies  to  coal  coke  and  wood. 

You  will  not  know  real  heat- 
ing comfort  until  your  home 
enjoys  the  balmy  circulation 
of  healthful  warmth  produced 
by  the  Caloric.  All  the  heat 
of  your  fuel  goes  right  into  all 
your  rooms  through  only  one 
register,  and  circulates  to  the 
furthest  comers  uniformly, 
warming  every  nook  and  cran- 
ny with  purified  air. 

Over  a  thousand  people 
have  written  a  book  about  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Caloric,  and 
many  thousands  more  endorse 
what  these  say.  The  proof  of 
its  success  is  indisputable. 
Let  the  Caloric  dealer  show  you.  If  you  don't  know  him.  let 
«8  give  you  his  name  and  send  you  our  testimonial  book. 

The  Monitor  Stovo  6b  Range  Co. 

4t34  G«tt  St.  Cinciaaati,  Ohio 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

BEATS    ELECTRIC   or  GASaUINE 


"'      /-^''-r 
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Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  the  wonderful  new 
Aladdia  Kerosene  Mantle  light  FICE.  Write  quick  for 
particulars.  This  sreat  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  soir.e  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood.  You 
only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighbors: 
they  will  want  one.  We  Rive  you  yesrt  Itm  for  this  help.  Take* 
very  little  time,  and  no  investment.    Costs  nothing  to  try  it. 

-Bams  50  Hoars  on  One  Gallon 
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TWICCTMC- LIGHT 
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ABSORB 
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TRAbE  MARK  ftEC.U.S  PA^  Off 


V 

■1  Reduces  Bursal  Enlargemente. 
II  Thickened,  Swollen  TiMues, 
n  Curbs,  Filled  Tenieons,  Sore- 
■|      neM  from  Bruise*  or  Strains; 

^V     ttopt  Spavin  Lamenest,  allays  pain. 

^j^    Doei  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

^^    lay  up  the  horse.     $2.00  a  bottle 

at  dniffg^ttt  or  delivered.    Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,    for   mankind— an 

•ntiscptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 

•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.     It 

heals  and  loothes.     $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug- 

gisu  or  postpaid.     Will  tell  you  more  if  yoa 

wriu.     Made  in  the  U.  8.  A.  by 

V  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,   tS  Temple  St.  Sprinffisld.  Mats. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

^  ^^^%  Biiyetlie  New  eMtter-  ^ 

3k  jMmM  ny  Jr.  N«.  a.  Li«htnitinin«. 
^P  W  ■■  aaay  aUaninff.  eloaa  •kiiB' 
i^w^  mintf,  durable.  OwsrenteeS 
.■IMeMMe.  Skims  Mqoerte 
par  iMSr.  Mad*  alao  in  •▼•  gS 
hrear  alaM  op  toN*.Sah«wa  ~ 

ti  Nyi*  Fr—  Trill  KjjaanaoiniL     . 
Urn  tmm  «h»  ■amiratlw  ii  aM  mmr*  ■»■»». 

^i^LiAUOM.OOVM  CO.  n» , 

tiWB  Siereliell  WvS,  CMIcaoO  Mmm  i^ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Home  or  C!ow  hid«.  Calf  or  other  akina 
with  hair  or  (ur  on.  and  make  them 
Into  coata  I  for  men  and  woinrn),  robe*, 
ruira  or  f  lovas  when  ao  ordered.  Veer 
tar  seeiSe  erlN  eeet  pee  leea  than  to  buy 
(hem  Mid  Im»  worth  more. 

Oer  lllealrlai  eetalee  gire*  m  lot  of 
Informjttton.  It  t«lla  how  to  take  off 
end  cere  for  bides :  bow  end  when  w« 
per  the  frelrhl  both  wsyii .  about  eer 
eele  <yaiw  preaaee  on  cow  end  borae 


bide,  celf  end  otbrr  sklna;  about  the 
fur  rooda  end  gene  trophies  we  sell, 
teildemir.  eto. 

Then  we  here  recently  rot  oat  en> 
other  we  cell  e«r  FeeMee  keek,  wholly 
devoted  to  fanhion  platea  of  muffa, 
neckweer  end  other  fine  fur  irermenta, 
with  price*  :  elao  tar 


field  and  eat  the  smaller  ones  that  .re- 
main. Both  the  sheep  and  lambs  are 
turned  into  the  aftermath  of  the  mea- 
dows and  this  brings  them  Into  winter 
quarters  in  good  condition. 

Another  profitable  practice  on  this 
farm  is  that  of  plowing  up  fields  that  be- 
come weedy  after  harvest.  These  fields 
are  sown  to  rape  and  turnips,  and  later 
the  sheep  are  turned  in.  They  eat  the 
rape  and  turnip  tops  with  relish  and  will 
later  hollow  the  meat  from  the  turnip, 
leaving  but  a  shell. 

Mr.  McKerrow  has  found  that  a  fre- 
quent change  of  pasture  is  beneficial  to 
the  sheep.  A  36-inoh  -woven  wire  fence 
in  20-rod  lengths  is  moved  about,  thus 
preventing  the  too  short  cropping  of  the 
grass,  and  furthermore  reducing  the  in- 
ternal parasite  plague  to  a  minimum. 
Water  is  also  an  important  considera- 
tion, and  ewes  particularly  should  have 
water  the  same  as  dairy  cows. 

"I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  should  be  some  .sheep  on  every 
farm,"  declared  Mr.  McKerrow,  "for 
peculiar  conditions  might  not  make  it 
practical,  but  I  do  believe  that  there 
should  be  sheep  on  the  vast  majority  of 
farms  in  this  country.  They  turn  waste 
into  cash.  The  sort  of  saving  that  the 
good  housewife  is  making  in  her  kitchen 
can  be  practiced  with  corresponding  ef- 
fectiveness by  the  use  of  sheep  on  the 
farm. 


Milk  Tests  Vary 
The  University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  has  been  investigating  the 
causes  of  variation  in  the  composition 
of  milk  for  several  years.  This  subject 
is  of  importance  to  the  manufacturer  of 
dairy  products,  to  the  producer  and  of 
special  significance  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  milk  as  food  for  infants.  The 
college  has  found  several  causes  for 
variation  in  milk  not  recognized  before. 

It  is  often  observed  that  milk  is  poorer 
in  fat  in  summer  and  becomes  richer 
again  in  the  fall  and  the  farmers  have 
generally  assumed  this  to  be  due  to  the 
watery  condition  of  grass  as  compared 
with  the  dry  feed  received  during  the 
winter.  Tests  have  shown  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  not  grass  feeding,  but 
the  temperature.  For  some  reason  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  milk  to  be  richer 
in  fat  during  cold  weather  and  to  be- 
come poorer  when  the  weather  becomes 
very  warm  regardless  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed. A  second  factor  of  importance 
as  Influencing  the  richness  of  milk  is 
the  fatness  of  the  cow  at  time  of  fresh- 
ening. A  cow  high  in  flesh  at  calving 
time  gives  very  much  richer  milk  for 
some  time  than  would  be  the  case  were 
she  thin. 

This  knowledge  Is  now  made  use  of 
by  every  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  who  de- 
sires to  make  the  largest  possible  record 
for  milk  and  butter-fat  production.  An- 
other Interesting  discovery  is  that  when 
a  cow  is  underfed  that  temporarily  she 
gives  richer  milk  rather  than  thinner, 
as  might  be  expected.  This  Is  of  gn*eat 
Importance  in  connection  with  making 
tests  of  cows  and  a  failure  to  understand 
this  effect  has  resulted  In  wrong  con- 
clusions from  many  experiments  con- 
ducted with  cows  In  the  past. 


Culls  and  other  unmarketable  poiatoee, 
however,  can  advantageously  be  i\h1  to 
hogs  for  several  reasons:  A  wa  le  is 
utilized  and  more  valuable  fetd  [^ 
saved;  transportation  charges  on  a  poor 
product  are  saved;  and  the  potatoes  mar- 
keted  bring  a  higher  price  than  tliey 
would  if  the  small  ones  were  iQ«  litded. 

Potatoes  resemble  corn  in  coui:)osi. 
tlon,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  .sweet 
potatoes.  Both  corn  and  potatoes  are 
poor  in  protein  and  rich  in  caiiiohy 
drates,  thus  they  make  fat  rather  than 
bone  and  muscle.  The  potatoes  should 
be  boiled  or  steamed  until  they  foi-ni  a 
mealy  mash,  which  should  be  mixed 
with  some  other  feed,  such  as  com  meal. 
shorts,  or  bran.  Only  enough  water 
should  be  added  in  the  cooking  to  |)re- 
vent  burning  and  to  make  a  thick  mash. 
While  some  potatoes  may  be  fed  raw  ta 
add  succulence  to  the  ration,  they  .should 
be  given  only  at  intervals  and  in  fimall 
quantities.  Too  many  are  likely  to 
cause  scours. 

A  potato  ration  should  be  supplement- 
ed with  feeds  rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as 
old-process  linseed  oil  meal  or  fish  meal. 
Where  sweet  potatoes  are  plentiful  and 
cheap  a  combination  with  gluten  meal 
and  skim  milk  makes  a  good  ration. 

In  one  case  of  experimental  feeding 
shoats  made  one  pound  of  gain  for  each 
3.13  pounds  of  grain  when  they  wer'  al- 
lowed  to  do  their  own  harvesting  oi  raw 
sweet  potatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  are  said 
to  be  the  best  root  crop  for  pigs  for  fall 
and  winter  grazing  in  the  cut-over  pino 
lands  of  the  South. 

The  meat  of  potato-fed  hogs  is  equal 
in  quality  to  pork  from  a  grain  ration, 
but  the  latter  is  likely  to  carry  a  greater 
finish.  After  cooling  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  firmness  of  the  car- 
cass between  a  potato-fed  and  a  grain- 
fed  animal. 


You  can  have  either  book  by  aendlnir 
your  corre'-t  eddn-nii  nemlna:  whl<'h.  or 
both  books  If  you  need  bo^h.    A<ltlreM 

Tbc  Crosby  FrteUua  For  Co^pasur, 
S71  Ljrcll  Avc^  Kocliertcr,  nTyT 


Quaker  City  Feed  Milb 

Oriod  corn  and  cobs.  fMd, 
Uble  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  SO  yaars. 

Hand  and  power. O 

•tries,  is  JO  to  SM.  FMEE 
TML  Writ*  for  catalog. 
TNC  a.  w.  STRMM  eo. 

C->7S7f«a*tak.flSI 
-Write  lor 


Potatoes  as  Hog  Feed 
When  cereal  foods  are  high,  as  now, 
and  potatoes  are  cheap  and  plentiful, 
hog  feeding  of  cull  potatoes  and  any 
surplus  of  the  poorer  grades  which  might 
be  available  is  profitable.  The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agrrlculture  estimates  that 
414  bushels  of  potatoes  equal  one  bushel 
of  corn  In  producing  weight  gains  on 
hogs.  The  feeding  of  marketable  pota- 
toes Is  therefore  unprofitable  unless  corn 
Is  worth  4V^  times  as  much  as  potatoes. 


Stomach  Worms  in  Lambs 

Lambs  troubled  with  stomach  worms 
lose  weight,  are  very  unthrifty,  cough, 
and  in  the  last  stages  have  diarrlioea. 
Unthriftlness  in  lambs  of  two  to  tiva 
months  of  age  Is  usually  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  stomach  worms  In  large  nunil  ers. 

In  treating  lambs  thus  troubled  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  recomiU'  ads 
a  dose  of  gasoline  in  the  proportiun  of 
a  tablespoonful  for  every  80  pounds  live 
weight.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  mix 
the  gasoline  with  five  ounces  of  row'a 
sweet  milk  to  which  one  tablespooiitul 
of  raw  linseed  oil  has  been  added.  Hi® 
dose  should  be  administered  on  three 
consecutive  mornings,  the  feed  biing 
withheld  the  night  before. 

Medicine  may  best  be  administere '  to 
lambs  through  a  rabbber  hose  with  tan 
nel  attachment.  The  hose  should  be 
placed  In  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  rhe 
medicine  poured  in  through  the  funael. 
which  may  be  elevated  so  that  the  dose 
will  run  down  properly.  It  is  bette.  to 
have  the  lamb  stand  on  its  feet  thac  to 
put  it  on  its  hindquarters  when  do>^  >< 

Changing  pastures  will  reduce  the 
chance  of  stomach  worm  Infection  !>^  '^ 
minimum. 


A  Rich  Cream  Means  More  Feed  ior 
Young  Stock 
In  skimming  100  pounds  of  35  ''<^ 
cent,  cream,  15  more  pounds  of  skim 
milk  Is  kept  on  the  farm  than  when  tii? 
same  amount  of  20  per  cent,  cream  i> 
taken.  This  saving  can  be  nccompH'^l'  ** 
by  a  turn  of  the  cream  screw,  and  a^ 
present  feed  prices  Is  well  worth  tlie 
effort  required.  More  skim  milk  on  >li8 
forms  also  means  more  calves  raised  to 
furnish  meat  and  milk  for  all.  Milk  P'"" 
ducers  are  paid  for  the  butter-fat  'i* 
eream,  not  for  the  water  and  other  con- 
stituents. 


Queries  Answered 

(onipoHt,  etc — r.  W.  C,  NVnshlnfrtpn,  D 
.  M-ks  )is  •  'Where  can  I  get  Information  od 
miiUng  t.mip«>«t  for  truck?     If  a  bulletin,  give 


;„,  l.,.r  What  Is  best  to  use  to  overcome  III 
Jff.V.'is  of  auto  oil  from  uslnsf  horse  manurei 
i.i.k.l  up  from  streets  by  hand  sweepers? 
Woultl  kerosene  emulsion  (used  by  spray  to 
koii.  dous  and  chickens  from  tearing  down 
Tou.i'ust)   damage  next  spring's  crops/" 

For  treatise  on  composting,  get  Farm- 
ers' IJulletin  No.  21.  Write  to  the  Dlvia- 
iov  of  Publications,  Department  of  Agri- 
culiiire,  Washington,  D  C,  and  ask  for 
it  Better  stop  using  the  street  manure, 
as  1  have  done.  There  is  nothing  you 
can  add  to  it  that  will  cure  the  effect  of 
the  oils  and  gasoline.  Better  not  use  the 
kerosene  emulsion  compost,  but  keep  the 
dogs  and  chickens  out  by  good  fencing. 

W.  F.  M. 


Stnrinfir  Beans. — W.  A.  D.,  Connecticut, 
writes  us :  "I  have  about  24  pounds  of  beans 
for  winter  use.  that  is,  without  the  pods. 
Win  you  please  tell  me  how  to  keep  tbem  ?" 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
beans,  as  in  your  climate  they  may  not 
carry  the  weevils  that  trouble  them  here. 
After  shelling  them  let  them  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  until  perfectly  cured  and  then 
put  them  into  a  flour  sack  and  hang 
them  up  where  they  will  not  be  attacked 
by  rats  or  mice.  If  weevils  appear,  put 
them  in  a  box  that  can  be  shut  up  tight 
and  pour  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
carbon  bisulphide  in  a  saucer  and  set  it 
on  the  beans  and  close  up  tight  until  it 
has  evaporated.  The  fumes  will  sink 
through  the  beans  and  kill  every  living 
thing  in  them,  and  no  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  beans.  But  do  this  away 
from  the  dwelling  and  away  from  any 
fire,  even  a  cigar,  for  the  fumes  will  ex- 
plode quicker  than  gasoline.  After  all 
has  evaporated  open  up  and  sun  the 
beans  for  a  day  and  put  them  back  in 
the  sack.  W.  F.  M. 

Tile  Drainage — R.  M.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
writes :  "Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  little 
information  on  ditching?  How  deep  should 
it  Ih>  made  and  how  far  apart?  Do  you  know 
wluMe  I  can  secure  any  literature  on  ditching? 
My  farm  Is  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
land  lies  so  flat  that  much  of  it  needs  drain- 
ing and  the  people  in  this  community  have 
done  very   little  tiling." 

Tiles  are  generally  laid  from  2»4  to  4 
fcot  deep,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
tlu-  soil  and  the  kind  of  grade.  The 
deeper  the  tilee  up  to  certain  limits,  the 
more  effective  they  are,  since  they  drain 
a  larger  area  and  allow  deeper  rooting 
of  the  crops.  Ordinarily  the  laterals  are 
laid  about  4  rods  ap&rt,  sometimes  as 
far  as  100  feet  apart.  The  round,  burned 
tiles  are  much  better  than  stones  for 
laying  the  drain.  Stones  will  work  very 
^eil  for  a  while,  but  they  will  eventu- 
ally become  clogged.  You  can  get  litera- 
ture on  tile  drainage  by  writing  to  the 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
insron,  D.  C,  and  from  tho  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station.  State  College. 
Pa..  The  Maryland  Experiment  Station. 
College  Park,  Md„  has  recently  issued 
a  l.tlletln  on  this  subject.        A.  E.  O. 


Hlackhead   in  Tnrkeyn E.   A.  8.,  New 

I'lk.  writes:  •Will  you  nlease  inform  me  if 
thovo  is  any  sure  remedy  I'or  blackhead  in  tur- 
•PJ«V     If  so.  where  obtained?" 

There  is  not,  positively.  Preventive 
measures  adopted  early  In  the  life  of  the 
Poilts  give  a  greater  degree  of  success 
in  bringing  to  maturity  the  greatest 
number  of  turkeys.  Usually  cleanliness, 
complete  sanitation  as  far  as  can  be,  the 
«se  of  new  ground  or  the  sterilizing 
^ith  lime  and  cultivation  of  used  ground 
are  two  factors  of  prime  Importance. 
Incubator  hatching  is  also  good  as  a 
nieans  of  prevention.  The  infected  par- 
ent turkey  hen  that  laid  the  eggs  being 
tiuis  eliminated  as  a  menace  and  there- 
fore lessening  danger  of  contact  with 
»ne  young  birds.  Occasional  doses  of 
o'lve  oil,  5  drops  to  a  10-day -old  poult. 

-  teaspoonful  at  two  months  and  a  tear 
H'oonful  at  three  months,  will  aid  in 
nutrition  and  alterative  function. 

P.  V.  L.  T. 


i>aJl^"*?"5  Farm  on  Share* — R.  8..  Ohio, 
#if"  ..■.    '    "»yf   been   a   subscriber   and   reader 


uf    „„  •    ...i.r    iHfu    It    siiDHcrioer    ana    reaaer 

To«r-  i"''*'"l'*'*'    P«P**"    '<"■    the    last    thirty 

ti*i,«  I*   ^''"'d  like  to  ask  you   a   few  ques- 

"""«•  I  expect   to   rent   my   farm  and  I   will 


would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques 
lnrr.r«K  '  **P<'<'t  to  rent  my  farm  and  I  will 
Wfirir  <',^Prythlng  and  the  man  will  do  the 
rou-u  •«""■.  **•*  crops,  feed  the  hogs,  milk  the 
I  ai..^.^.  ^'^^^  the  butter.  What  nhare  should 
thp  hL'^'^'i  ^'hat  share  of  the  Increase  of 
»ne  bogs  and  cows  should  I  give  him?" 

inl"  ^®"**n8  a  farm,  the  owner  furnish- 
i"7  everything  and  the  tenant  simply 
uhof u.  ^  work  it  Is  rather  hard  to  say 
j^nat  his  share  of  all  the  products  should 
erni  ^®  ^^  *  certain  share  of  the 
thJ  ?  ^""oPfi  and  other  crops  grown,  and 
all  tK  ^'  ®**™«  <>'  ^^^^  8^*n  «^<>  probably 
sfL?^  "*y  ^'"  ^  'e<*  to  cows  and  work 
th^  .f"**  *^  t*»«  tenant  gets  a  share  of 
"«  milk  and  butter,  he  should  not  get  a 


share  of  the  forage  fed,  as  that  is  part 
of  the  expense  of  production.  It  is  the 
same  case  with  the  young  stock  raised. 
Hence  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  what  is 
fair.  In  such  a  case  I  think  that  the 
best  solution  will  be  to  pay  the  man 
what  his  labor  is  worth  and  not  make  a 
share  business  of  it  at  all.  For  the  grain 
crops  alone  I  would  say  that  one-fourth 
would  be  fair,  and  the  same  would  an- 
swer for  the  butter  and  the  live  stock 
after  deducting  one-fourth  of  the  value 
of  the  feed  used.  W.  F.  M. 

[Changing  conditions  today  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  the  share  renting  prob- 
lem up  in  many  places.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  offer  a  better  solution  for  M.  E. 
S.  than  the  one  given? — Ed.] 


Other  People's  Business 

(Continued  from  page  340) 

on  a  tone  of  appeal.  "Haven't  you  got 
an  extra  handkerchief,  Scotty?  If  I 
keep  on  at  this  rate,  my  collar — " 

"You  just  keep  quiet  and  I'll  mop  you 
up  a  bit,"  returned  the  obliging  Scotty, 
but  his  friendly  ministrations  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  blood-curdling  whisper 
from  the  bridegroom. 

"Afj/  Ood,  here  they  comer 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  lit- 
tle organ  was  wheezing  out  the  wedding 
march  as  if  it  meant  to  be  equal  to  the 
occasion  if  this  proved  its  swan-song. 
The  ushers  were  advancing  up  the  aisle 
two  by  two.  With  drooping  heads  and 
measured  steps,  the  bridesmaids  fol- 
lowed, and  then  came  Diantha  on  her 
father's  arm.  The  little  flutter  that  went 
over  the  waiting  assembly  w,as  chiefly  an 
Involuntary  tribute  to  her  girlish  grace 
and  beauty,  though  the  dress,  too.  came 
In  for  its  share. 

"Might  have  been  bought  in  Paris  for 
all  anybody  could  tell."  was  the  assur- 
ance passed  from  lip  to  lip.  Clematis 
was  proud  of  that  wedding  dress. 

Stanley  Sinclair,  very  straight  and 
handsome  as  he  moved  up  the  aisle, 
looked  down  on  the  bright  head  near  his 
shoulder  and  remembered  that  other  girl 
who  twenty  years  before  had  come  up 
the  church  aisle  to  meet  him  at  the  altar. 
He  had  learned  long  before  to  sneer  at 
his  own  lost  Illusions,  but  singularly 
enough,  never  until  this  moment  had  it 
occurred  to  him  to  wonder  what  her 
dreams  might  have  been  that  far-away 
June  day.  To  his  discomfiture  the  query 
brought  a  pang,  and  he  had  thought  him- 
self beyond  such  weakness.  The  petri- 
fied heart  has  a  certain  advantage  over 
that  of  fiesh,  though  possibly  th6  ache 
which  proves  it  human  is  a  ground  for 
felicitation. 

Ten  minutes  later  Thad  was  wonder- 
ing what  he  had  been  afraid  of.  Why. 
It  was  nothing.  He  could  hardly  believe 
that  a  matter  so  momentous  could  be 
disposed  of  In  so  few  minutes.  And  yet 
it  was  true,  and  DIantha's  little  hand 
was  In  his,  to  have  and  to  hold  till  death 
did  them  part. 

DIantha's  composure  throughout  the 
ceremony  had  suggested  that  being  mar- 
ried was  an  every-day  matter  to  a  per- 
son of  her  wide  experience.  Her  poise 
and  self-possession  were  the  occasion  of 
wondering  comment  among  the  many 
who  were  hardly  able  to  realize  even 
now  that  she  had  really  grown  up.  .  It 
was  not  till  the  reception,  when  Persis 
with  Thomas  tpllowing  bashfully  in  her 
wake  came  up  to  proffer  her  good  wishes, 
that  Diantha  relapsed  Into  youthfulness. 
She  fiung  her  arms  about  her  old  friend's 
neck  and  kissed  her  tumultuously. 

"Darling  Miss  Persis,  ho  /  perfectly 
lovely  you  look!  Did  you  get  that  beau- 
tiful dress  just  for  my  wedding?" 

The  composition  of  Persis'  reply  ap- 
parently took  a  little  time.  She  did  not 
speak  for  a  minute. 

"Yes,  I  made  It  for  your  wedding."  she 
returned  at  length.  "But  I  used  It  for 
my  own.  too.  Thomas  and  I  clipped  over 
to  the  minister's  after  supper  and  got 
married.  So  we'll  both  wish  each  other 
joy,  my  dearie." 

It  was  a  shock,  of  course,  but  Clematis 
was  getting  used  to  that  where  Persis 
was  concerned.  And  Mrs.  Hornblower 
voiced  the  feeling  of  more  than  herself 
when  she  commented  on  the  affair  r.t 
the  next  meeting  of  tho  Woman's  Club. 
Persis  was  not  present.  She  and  Thomas 
had  gone  on  a  wedding  trip  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  taken  all  the  children. 

"It's  a  kind  of  back-handed  way  of 
getting  a  family,"  said  Mrs.  Hornblower. 
"Picking  up  one  child  here  and  another 
there,  and  then  winding  up  with  a  hus- 
band. But  I  must  say  it'll  take  a  load 
off  my  mind  to  see  a  man  at  the  head  of 
Persis  Dale'n  pew." 

{Continued  next  Uaue.) 
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Direct  to  you 

cutting  out  all  profits  except  the  man- 
ufacturer'sy  and  all  deterioration 
caused  by  standing  around  in  ware- 
houses* 

We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Kansas    City,    Mo.;    Cincinnati,    New 
Orleans  and  York.  Pa.  Quick  delivery^ 
assured. 
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FRESH  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 


lays  better,  lasts  longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to 
quality)  than  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 


The  Felt  in  Century  Roofing 
is  of  special,  long  fibre  that 

defies  freezing  and  thawing. 

The  Saturation  in  Century  Roofing 
is  made  by  our  secret  formula,  from 
Asphalts  with  melting  points  vary- 
ing from  50  degreea  to  350  degrees. 
It  is  applied  in  80-foot  vats,  at  350 
degrees,  after  the  Felt  is  perfectly 


dried    over     steam-heated 
drums.    Saturation  is  100%. 

No  air-holes  left  to  start  leaks. 
The  Coating  on  Century  Roofing  is  a 
harder  blend  of  Asphalts,  applied  at 
lower  temperature  after  Saturation 
has  cooled.  Itseals  and  protects  the 
Saturation  from  drying  out,  thus 
making  it  wear  years  longer  than 
ordinary  roofing.    This  is  why 


We  Guarantee  Every  Roll 


as  follows:  1-ply,  16  years;  2-ply, 
20  years;  3-ply,  26  years;  and  pre- 
pay frelfrht  on  threerollsormorf>»t the  follow. 
""  w  KnglaiMl  euteB,  P».,  N.  Y., 


Ing  prii-^H  In  New 

II.J..  K4..I>«1..  U4.,IU..k.,IUcli 


Mo..  O.,  Mtf  Wii. 


Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other 
states.     Write  for  free  sample,  or 

order  for  imm«diat«  shipment.  Oniera  at* 
tended  to  at  once.  Mo^^  back  if  doI 
MtiaflML 


$la35     45fblV   $1.60     55 ^bV.    $1«85 

CENTURY  lANUFACTURING  CO.  f^^SSnztk 

Get  OQY  prleea  on  Bacflea,  Wagons.  Honae  and  Barn  Paint 


kE^^w;^ 


Sp/vin 


tbeaihekT 


Known  for  ^O  Yoors  oa 
KondoU's  S0mvin   Ouro 

A  ilfewr  Namo 

But  Iho  Smme  Old 
RellBhle  Remedy 

FARMERS  and  faorsemen  every- 
where will  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  change  is  in  the  uattu  only— th&t 
there  is  no  change  whatever  In  the 
famous  old-time  formnla  that  has 
rendered  snch  remarkable  service  In  korse 
anmenta— Bone  Spavin.  Ringbone.  SpUnt. 
Curb.  Sprains  and  Lameness— by  the  coont' 
er-lirltant  method. 

Whedier  you  eet  Kendall's  nnder  the  old 
label  or  the  new,  the  quality  and  eflaciency 
is  the  MMM  old  reliable— with  a  40-year-old 
reputation. 

Get  It  of  yoordmarrlst— |1.00_per  l>ottle— sIk 
for  fS.OC^-and  a^k  for  book  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse"— or  write 


Onm  Bm  «/e 


KCMDAU.  00» 


A  MILKER 

THAT  MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

UiiaraiitrMt  and 
told  al  a  reaM'iiabU  price. 

l.T.Buokwatter  Supply  Co 

LaiKjixlcr,  I'll. 


LACTANT 


WTW 


TKAOC    MANK 


CATTLE. 


High  Grade  lOLSTEIN  CALVES   ?'«her  ^.x .  i «. .  t .- 

— ■  fully  markfHi.    flA 


to  I'JU  i>«rii.  Hlilp  aD\  M  hfr»-      I'lir*  hre<i   H<)laC«ii«  ill 
a«t>«,  a  npecialty.     F.  H.  Wood.  Cortland.  .%.  V. 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

I>arKe,  bealthr,  prollflc.  Bred  and  devei<)|>ed 
under  prartloal  farntltiK  oondltloiiH.  Fouuda* 
tlou  stock  alwHjR  for  Rale.     Address 

AVER  A.  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


SELF- OILING   WINDMILL 

%Mtl»     INCLOSED     MOTOM      ^    ^ 
K««pin«  OUT  OU9T  mi^  RAIN  -  KMf>*nf  JN.OIL 

(IMASMOIUN6 
SWfD4 


bST/ Beah«9  WMk 
O^HshnUPM^h 


OIL  SU^fLV 

ONiyOHCCAYCMI  _^ 

DOUBLE   OCAiUt  —  ticli  Cwrytaf  tUM  tke~  Ua^ 
CWMV  SMftw  •  ^ulriSIt   tit  •  wte<»iN  i*  Ii* 
AUTO-OILCD  ACRMOTOn 
SenoMN*  CmImcs— PltfM^— Ti 
WMer  Supply  Coo4fo->9SMl  frm 
WHvf  Af  RM<frOR  Ca  2! 


ttvK  8«. 


BERKSHIRES 

Tbe  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  228600.welKlit 
407  lbs.  at?  niontbs,  was  bred  and  developed 
by  us.  If  you  want  tbe  blK  kind  write  to— 

C.  H.  CARTER 
Whitsuent  Farm.  Weet  Cheater.  Pa. 


"HAmpshires" 

riR«  any  acv.  bred  k'U* 
for  fall  farrow.  Fn*- 
rirrnlar.  Alfior<>Rliii<>r 
»<1  Ourrnney  bulls  from 
•M  up. 

■.•eaat  I.awa  Fmraa 

nird-ln-HaiMl.    Pn. 
Box  P.  Lane.  Co. 


A  huflkv,  bIs-bonMl. 

K<knJ.    reulBtererl 

vfar  old   in   Uctotirr.      Price 

W.  r.  M««rABBAN. 


Berkshire  Boar 


30  centn  a  nouixl. 

rmNiRN  ra. 


D008. 


f^edigreed  Airedale 

papa  fbr  sale  at  reasonable  prioea. 

kC'Farm,         KeDaaiel,  ■«• 


^.v-  ja^.  .«j.-iJ  , 
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—  The  Hartman 

Farm  Credit 


Here  is  our  sensational  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan  which  means  no  money  with  your 
order.  Not  a  cent  for  60  days— and  then  only  a  very  small  first  payment  if  you  decide  to 
keep  the  merchandise.  Our  goods  are  never  sold  until  the  customer  is  satisfied.  Select  what- 
ever merchandise  you  want,  either  from  this  advertisement  or  from  our  mammoth  454  page  catalog.. which  is 
sent  you  free.  Keep  merchandise  for  30  days.  (We  give  you  this  30  day  privilege  so  that  you  may  have  ample 
time  to  test  the  goods  m  every  conceivable  manner.)  If  you  do  not  find  this  merchandise  the  best  bargain  for 
the  money,  and  the  terms  the  fairest  ever  offered,  return  the  goods  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  wavs 
If  you  decide  to  buy  you  can  make  your  first  payment  in  60  days  and  pay  the  balance  in  equal  amounts  60  days 
apart,  stretching  the  payments  over  an  entire  year. 

I,        4.  '^Ht  ^ J  ^^}  *  special  offer  for  advertising  purpobes,  but  our  regular  farm  credit  plan.    This  most  fair  and 
honest  method  of  selling  merchandise  with  our  unqualified  guarantee  behind  its  quality  is  made  possible  by  the 

test  of  more  than  60  year  a  actual  eervice  to  milliona  of  customers  and  by  our  tremendoua  capital  of  $12,000,000.    It  is  this  oolicv  of  faimeaa 

nl'i^'i.^h'"""^""*  PJi"^2""^  '^'"«''  ^^^  *^r«  ">*^«  Hartman'a  the  world's  largeet  house  selling  on  St  by  mai       ffiaTmmense  buS 

Kndid3i^**^?yoTtorio'j'/.^d  th*^^^  '""'^r  !S'^"-  '^  '''""'•  *^°'"«  ^^™»"  *»"«'""-  ^°"«««-  *"d  the  benefits  are  rhownfn  the    "" 

M.^Siwlli*  w  H:*°  M '^5?"*^"*?".?*  '^®  liberal  term  a  ofTered  to  our  customers  on  Furniture.  Carpets.  Stovea.  Ranms.  Beds.  Sewing 
M^^h'^®^'  ?^"*''"'f  **S?*^"*S;  ^^y  C^asres.  CurUina.  Silverware.  Jewelry.  Crockery.  Paints.  Riofln».  IWkkS^  °'"'''« 

Machmes,  Aluminum  Ware.  Eoflrinea,  Separators  and  hundreds  of  other  articles  to  select  for  the  farm  and  hMMT 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 
Elegant  Rocker  Bargain 

».«  -»i,.??^**!l?J*K?'"*  J^K*/'"'"^  days,  see  what  an  addition  it  is  to  your  livinsr  room  or  parlor,  and  learn  by  aetnal 
use  what  a  comfortable  chair  it  is.    Do  thia  before  yo^  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  or  return  it.    If  you  d«rnot  flnditthe 


''•^^■P 


Pric«  $S.48.    No  monay  down.    Pay  95c  in  M  days.  '  Balance  9Sc  arary  two  month*. 


No  Money  In  Advance  On  This  Wonderful 

48-Piece  Dinner  Set 
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Dinner  Set  at  a  XMrfee  WWeli  waiiss  iWimuWliiuUiin, 
.  R^nd  no  moMy  now..  Get  this  beautiful  cold  banded^ set 
and  ace  Im>w  it  looks  on  your  table.  Uss  ft  SO  dayg.  If  yon 
And  it  an  unparalteied  value  send  the  Ant  payment  00  days 
Jflyf  »rrivar.  otherwise  ship  It  back  and  we  will  pay 
f  reigifat  both  ways.    No  riak  to  you  by  telHn«  ns  to  send  it 


Here  is  your  chance  to  set  a  rich.  .sHuwaiv ; __ 

snd  on  terms  so  easy  that  yo«  will  not  feel  the  cost.    Send  no  money  now.    Get  this  beautiful  cold  band 

Uss  ft  so  days 


Heary 
Springa 


Your  Initial  in  Gold 

This  beaatif  ul  set  consists  of  48  Pieces 
of  Snowy-white  Porcelain  Ware  with  Rand 
of  Gold  aroand  oatsido  edges  and  Neat 
Gold  Stripe  Decoration.  Beautiful  Old 
English  Initials  are  also  in  Gold  to  har- 
monize perfectly.  The  48  Pieces  are  6 
Dinner  Plates.  9k  in.-6  Breakfast  Plates. 


.-IH    -.    ,., „„.. „. 

and  Cover  (2  pes.)  and  I  Cream  Pitcher.   Every  piece  of  full 
"A"**.  f"«ilr.u"«.    Shipped  from  oar  Chicaso  Warehouse. 
Ord»r  by  No.  3X3MAS.  Sand  no 


mon«y  down.  Prica  $3.fS.  Pay  Mc 
in  69  days.  Payments  65c  mwmn 
two  months.  Stat*  initial  wantad. 


No  Money  In  Advance    D^J     /\     i.C»4 
On  This  Five  Piece       O^CL     UUttlt 


^V^?}^.^  Outfit-Full  size  b«»d.  sprin^r.  mattress,  two  pillows.  Bed  has 
j^  ei".  '"•  continuous  posts.  Seven  h  in.  upriirht  grouped  fillers.  Head 
end  IS  54  in.  and  f<wt  end  84  in.  from  floor.  Choice  of  White  or  Gold  Bronze 
Verms  Martin  finiah.  Spnnflr  has  fabric  top  fitted  on  heavy  anffle  iron 
frame  and  is  supported  at  ends  by  resilient  steel  helical  coil  sprinirs  Mat- 
trsss  joo.lifrade  sanitary  cotton  top  well  filled  with  wood  fibre.  Covered  with  nMt  strioe 
WcKhs     burlapojl,   about  about  BO  lbs.    Pillows  filled   with  specially  blend^ 


ticking „.._, ^,.^   ...^.uv  .v.,^>  i.v  MM 

selected   hen   feathers  and  'meaHurr-  full  18x2S  in 

Snipped  from  our  Chicairo  Warehouse. 

.,  rX'.*** -J?  '*'»•    ^^MQ.      Prica   for  Compl«t«  Outfit   $l4.7f . 

92.50  in  M  days.    Paymants  S2.S0  m^mry  two  montha. 


Covered  with  durmbls  stripe  tickii^. 
No  ntonsy  down. 


Easy  to  Own  Dependable  Furnlturef 
Carpets,  Engines,  Separators,  Paints. 
Roofing,   Farm 
Necessities 


When  yoo  open  a  eharse  aecoont  on  the  Hartmaa 
Farm  Credit  Plan,  w«  enable  you  to  do  it  In  the  most  eo 
■  der&wl 


No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

Powerlight  Lamp 

Can  be  ti  pped  over 

or  turned  unsids 
down  —  no  dantrer 
whatever.  Burns 
either  kerooene  or 
aasoline  —  about  80 
hours  on  one  gallon. 
Height,  22H  fn.;  di- 
ameter of  base  8H 
inches.  Nickel  finish 
with  12  in.  amber 
dome  shade  orns- 
mented  with  heavy 
metal  scroll.Shipped 
from  oar  C  b  i  ease 
Warehotise. 

Ordar  by 
No.  300MA4.  Pries 
tt.SS.  No  monMT 
In  advanee.  fl.M 
In  SO  daya.  Pay 
ntonta  $l.(S  avary 
two  months. 

Majestic  -Cream  Separator 

We    will    send 

you   without  one 

cent    in     advsBSS 

'fm     any   siza  separat* 


th« 


No  Money  In  Advance  On 

Our    Brussels    Rugs 

«T  .^  ■".'*  to  see  oar  wooderfal  offers  in  Uruistl*. 
Velvet,  Analnster.  Wool- 
Fibre  and  Yellow  Ocass 
Ross  befors  yoa  bay  any- 
where. Otir  sreat  Book  of 
Bargains  shows  pa«e  after 
paffe  of  money  savinsr  op- 
portanities  in  ths  richest. 


popular  patterns, 
rpietai     •  •    ■■ 


most  ^ 

Many  pieCared  in  the  acta 
aleolors.  Make  year  selee> 
tion  and  send  for  the  mr 
of  yoar  choice  oa  this  no 
money  in  advaaee  offer. 
Use  the  nm  toe  M  days, 
oateditthsi 


then  if.  yoa  ,-,,-,. .. ..«. 
remarkable  barsaia  yoo 
have  ever  been  offered, 
naake  yoar  first  anal  I  pay- 
ment  in  00  days  after  ar- 
rival and  balance  in  00  days  paymsnU  aivinK  yno  • 
wboU  yssr  to  pay.    Write  for  this  eatslog  tc-Jsr- 


Get 
the 
FREE 

Book 


•ivl^  .^XJCS"/-riS,1S"*  ^?lSi  ''^J*  "*  "»•  "y^  eonvenlent  and  the  easiest 
ZI?r^"lS  "?SL'!^"'^*^"«  *****  system  ever  de^ed.  and  on  the  most  ktsiti- 
nsateand  dianified  basis.    Every  tranaaction  with  us  is  held  m  beincof  the  most 
eoofldeatial  nature.    Your  satisfaction  is  our  first  considecatiofi. 

We  say  that  it  U  not  necessary  for  you  to  use  ready  money  for  fomiahinn 
»«.,f  -Ki..!.  „^  —  u-.. #-,  current  eipenses.    We 

«oafldential.  refined  eredlt  sj 


and  eqaipment  which  yoa  can  bctter'uBe'for  cunmte^peMes.     tt« 

r  WifTJil!^"  *!**  ""S  J*?ff  *J*«*!ir**y«  »erehandiseooa  year's  credit. 
It  is  this  liberal.  «oafldential.  refined  eredlt  systsn.  and  the  watehf  oi 


faiterast  we  take  ia  eostooMn  which  has  balUttieHartaBaii  Comsaiay 

from  a  little  store  to  a  eoMem  with  a  bosinees  which  extends  to  eVery 

eommunitir  in  the  United  States.    It  is  a  kastetss  baflt  o«  the  eon^ 

the  people.    Open  jronr  char«e  acceaat.    Profit  by  thess 

possible  by  our  immense  boriaa  power  which  ai«ssas 

sosthi '-" 


4Slses: 

3n,aoo. 
no 

1000  lbs. 


dence  of 

vsloss  m 

such  imasaal 


My. 


or  you  want,  then 

keep   it  30  days  on 

trIaL    If  yoa  And  it 

to  be  the  closest  skim- 

m  e  r  — 

simplest 

andessi- 

t  to  nm— easiest  to 

clean  and  perfect  ia  ev- 
ery respect  and  the  beat 
separator  barffaia  yoa  ever 
heard  of  then  make  first 
payment  in  60  days  and 
I     take  a  year  to  pay  in  sman 
00  day  paymanta. 

Free  Book 

Send  now  for  our  Ifa- 

Jestie  Separator  Book  aad 

special  offer.    Learn  how 

,  Ite  make  aipre  sseaey  eet  of 

is 


The  Majeatic  Engine 

For  Gasokne  or  Kerosene 


The  simplsst, 
P.  rstin« 


in  the  markeU  otths  world. 


—  "^  — -«.^  ■  i.  .^..ww  dnrsoiei 
H.  P.  rstins  sbmI  SKiet  eeonouww.- 

•■aine.    A  manrsl  of  simpUcity.    P> 

-Jort  the  right  waiarhtforSe  power  U  is  — ...  ^- 
devdoB.  Has  U*  faptsrsmsat  ia  aU  vital  poinM 
Coavaaient.  eempaet.  <Uwm  loaa.  iMllaa  effia*** 
SOTvlee  withoat  tfakar  or  boSsTftatosTWdsr' »*• 
Mai.    Momoae* te  adraaee.    If  yoa  deeOs  to  k««P 


Order  Direct  or^' 

FREE  Hartman 


Mail  This  Coupon 


The  Hartman 


Select  any  article  or  articles  shown  la  this  ad  and  send  for  it.    Send  no 

money,  just  the  coupon  and  we  wHl  ship  promptly.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you 

want  here  be  sure  to  vet  the  Hartman  book.    See  the  amazing  display  of  iS 


kinds  of  merchandise,  see  the  vali 

on  80  days  free  trial,  and  take  h 

Get  the  Hartman  book— whethar  Vm 


— — —     -sw    ^Ma«^M»ssa|^    %a«Wffa*X    UA   UMM 

and  then  send  for  whatever  yoo  want 
~  topyonooreaay  tanas  if  70a  keep  it. 


now  or  not    P< 


oatafMncs'  it. 


The  Hartman 
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Compani 

LaSaUeSt. 


4090  _  __    

«_?2l"»  *f  "2«*«  y  •**!f'f»  niarked  X.  'No  mona'y  down.    I  siB  t» 
the  V^y**9»jolJ»JV»trm  Mai  and  if  I  kaep  the  cpods  first  payment  ii>  ^^ 


>ept.  946,  CUeafO  \ 


stated  In  roar  ai.    If  I  rstoni  the  coeds  yoa  are  to  pay  frei^t  both  w«7* 


lit9* 


Da»"     b 
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50  Cents  Per  Year 
3  Yeans  for  $1.00 


Opportunities 


THE  world  is  short  on  milk  and  milk  products. 
The  last   International   Market  Report   of   Milk 
and  Milk  Products,  published  by  the  Swiss  Agricul- 
tural   Association,  says:    "All   districts   report  a   de- 
crease in  the  milk  supply  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
same  period  of  last  year.    The  decrease  was  accentu- 
ated by  dryness  and  the  sale  of  a  large  number  of 
mil'  h  cows  to  the  armies  and  the  civil  population  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  meat.    Owing  to  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  supplying  the  population  with 
food,  the  States  are  compelled  to  take  energetic  meas- 
nres  with  a  view  to  stimulate 
the  production,  to  control  the 
trend  of  prices  and  to  regulate 
the  consumption  and  manufac- 
turing    of     milk     and     datry 
produce.       On   the   whole,   the 
price  situation  is  very  firm,  al- 
tlioiigh  the  rise  of  prices  may 
In  future  be  slower  on  account 
of  the  disturbed   conditions  of 
trlfflBpOTt  -  and     the     measures 
taken  by  governments." 

This  is  the  conclusion  reach- 
ed after  a  survey  of  reports 
from  all  the  leading  dairy  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  may  be 
called  a  world-wide  view  by  the 
experts  of  a  neutral  nation.  In 
this  conclusion  there  is  every 
encouragement  for  the  dairy- 
men of  America.  Keeping  this 
ill  mind,  what  are  some  of  the 
c;»i)orturiities  for  American 
dairymen? 

OPPOBTUNITIES  IN  BREEDING 
DAIRY  CATTLE. 

The   need    for    better    dairy 
cows  and   more  of   them,   was 
never  so  great  as  it  is  today. 
With  feed  and  labor  so  expens- 
ive. It  does  not  pay  to  feed  and 
care  for  poor  cows.     Where  to 
draw  the   line  between   payers 
and  non-payers  is  a  somewhat 
difficult    problem.      If    all    the 
milch  cows  which  ought  to  go 
to  the  meat  market  were  sent 
there,  the  shortage  of  milk  and 
its    products    would    be    much 
greater  than  it  is.     Many  dairy 
farmers  continue  to  milk  cows, 
about  whose  profitableness  they 
are  very  much  In  doubt,  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot,  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  put  better  cows  In 
their  places.    Up  to  the  present 
time  breeding  cows  appear  to  be  largely  a  gambling 
proposition.     While  It  is  true  that  certain  animals 
■eem  to  reproduce  large  milkers  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty,  we  naturally  hear  a  good  deal  about  the 
keavy   producers   and   not   much   about    the   Inferior 
ones.  Many  breeders  have  paid  high  prices  for  animals 
in  hope  of  making  marked  improvement  in  the  rallk- 
'ng  quality  of  their  stock,  but  in  many  cases  the  re- 
•ults  have  been  disappointing.    It  seems  Impossible  to 
Knarantee  that  an  animal  will  be  a  stock  improver 


By  H.  H.  DEAN 


(fc^grader,  instead  of  an  wp-grader.  Right  here  Is  a 
place  where  it  would  seem  that  the  government,  or 
some  other  strong  financial  agency,  could  help  very 
much  by  placing  animals  of  known,  good  stock-getting 
qualities  at  the  service  of  dairymen.  Hundreds  of 
good  dairy  bulls  are  sacrificed  yearly  because  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  these 
animals   may   continue   as    useful    herd-headers.      In 


Keeping  oDir 


■*• 


Mm 


vhen  placed  at  the  head  of  a  herd.    Very  often  he  is  a 


Dairy  Profit*  arm  lncrma»md  by  th*  l/*«  of  Ba$ino»M  Mmthoda 
the  »*Mt  prodnceru.  having  comfortable,  hut  not  e'«»x»r»lr^"*''i5"'  *"**  P'^***'*'^ 
labor  «»v  lug  e<(ulpment,  will  materially  reduce  co«tii  thl»  winter- 

cases  where  the  service  fee  of  an  animal  is  so  high 
that  the  ordinary  breeder  of  dairy  stock  cannot  finance 
the  uwdertaking,  some  way  should  be  provided  for  as- 
sistance, so  that  these  animals  may  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  It  is  a  national  asset  and 
should  be  so  considered. 

However,  for  tne  great  majority  of  dairy  farmers, 
the  roost  practicable  plan  for  Improving  dairy  stock 
is  for  a  few  farmers  to  form  an  association,  purchase 
the  best  male  animal  possible,  of  the  breed  favored, 
then  rear  all  the  heifer  calves  practicable,  from  the 


best  cows.  In  the  case  of  pure-bred  stock,  a  limited 
number  of  male  calves  may  also  be  reared,  but  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  female  portion  of 
the  herd,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  milking  herd 
which  averages  not  less  than  8000  to  10.000  lbs.  milk 
each,  annually,  containing  from  300  to  400  lbs.  milk 
fat.  The  minimum  yearly  standard  may  not  be  less 
than  6000  lbs.  milk  or  250  lbs.  milk  fat. 

OPI'ORTrMTIES    IN   FEEDINfl. 

Given  a  good  (ow  by  proper  breeding,  the  next  step 

Is  to  feed  her  economically.  To 
some,  this  means  seeing  how 
little  can  be  fed  to  a  cow,  while 
to  others  It  means  stuffing  a 
cow  to  the  limit  with  all  kinds 
of  expensive  feed — cost  not  con- 
sidered so  long  as  a  record  may 
be  broken. 

The  wise  feeder  studies  each 
cow.  studies  also  the  composi- 
tion and  cost  of  feeds,  and  then 
makes  some  calculations  on  tlie 
cost  of  feed  given  to  a  cow  and 
the  value  of  her  product.  In 
these  times  of  excessive  cost  of 
feed  of  all  kinds,  the  dairy 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  "throw 
feed  at  a  cow"  regardless  of 
"value  received." 

This  Is  a  problem  whl«h 
every  feeder  of  dairy  cattle 
must  work  out  for  himself,  on 
his  own  farm  and  for  his  own 
locality,  as  conditions  differ  on 
nearly  every  dairy  farm  and 
foed  prices  vary  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  there  are  two  or  three 
general  principles  that  each  and 
every  feeder  should  bear  In 
mind.  First,  feed  all  the  rough- 
age possible  and  grow  this 
largely  on  the  farm.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  "grow  all  you  feed 
and  feed  all  you  grow."  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  all 
rules.  It  may  pay  at  times  to 
sell  oats  or  barley  and  buy 
brewers'  grains,  or  gluten  meal, 
or  cotton  seed  meal,  depending 
on  the  relative  prices  of  these 
feeds,  but  before  doing  so.  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  feeds  and  their  relative  feed 
'    values  Is  necessary. 

It  Is  now  pretty  well  recog- 
nized that  outside  of  palata- 
blllty,  the  two  chief  things  which  determine  the  rela- 
tive value  of  feeds,  are  "digestible  protein"  and 
"energy  units."  In  this  connection  it  will  be  worth 
while  for  dairymen  to  study  carefully  Bulletin  No. 
459,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  Circular  No.  73,  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.   New   Brunswick,   N,   J. 

Feed  a  good  cow  liberally,  especially  of  succulent 
roughages  like  corn  silage  and  roots;  and  also  proteln- 
boarlng,  bulky,  dry  feed,  such  as  Red  clover,  alfalfa 
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~  Iho  Hartman 

Farm  Credit 


Here  is  our  sensational  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan  which  means  no  money  with  your 
order.  Not  a  cent  for  60  days— and  then  only  a  very  small  first  payment  if  you  decide  to 
keep  the  merchandise.  Our  goods  are  never  sold  until  the  customer  is  satisfied.  Select  what- 
ever merchandise  you  want,  either  from  this  advertisement  or  from  our  mammoth  454  page  catalog, -which  is 
sent  you  free.  Keep  merchandise  for  30  days.  (We  give  you  this  30  day  privilege  so  that  you  may  have  ample 
time  to  test  the  goods  in  every  conceivable  manner.)  If  you  do  not  find  this  merchandise  the  best  bargain  for 
the  money,  and  the  terms  the  fairest  ever  offered,  return  the  goods  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 
If  you  decide  to  buy  you  can  make  your  first  payment  in  60  days  and  pay  the  balance  in  equal  amounts  60  days 
apart,  stretching  the  payments  over  an  entire  year. 

u        4.  "^^'u  ^^  ^^}  ^  fP®^^^^  off®^  fo^  advertising  purposes,  but  our  regular  farm  credit  plan.    This  most  fair  and 
honest  method  of  selling  merchandise  with  our  unqualified  guarantee  behind  its  quality  is  made  possible  by  the 

tcBt  of  more  than  60  years  actual  service  to  millions  of  customers  and  by  our  tremendous  capital  of  $12,000,000.    It  is  this  policy  of  fairness 
and  our  immense  purchasing  power  that  have  made  Hartman's  the  world's  iarfirest  house  Belling  on  credit  by  mail.    This  immense  buying 
power  bnnKS  opportunities  for  securinpr  values  such  as  seldom,  if  ever,  come  to  small  business  houses,  and  the  benefits  are  shown  in  the 
BplendulQuahty.  the  lowipnces  and  the  liberal  terms  ofTered  to  our  customers  on  Furniture.  Carpets.  Stoves.  Ranues.  Beds.  Sewing 
Machines,  Washingc  Machmes  Baby  Carriages.  Curtains.  Silverware.  Jewelry.  Crockery.  Paints.  Roofing.  Talking  !* 

Machines,  Aluminum  Ware,  Lnginea,  Separators  and  hundreds  of  other  articles  to  select  for  the  farm  and  home.  ^  ""■'"■  '"" 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 
Elegant  Rocker  Bargain 

Uao  this  splendid  rocker  for  30  days,  see  what  an  addition  it  ia  to  your  livinar  room  or  parlor,  and  learn  by  actual 
use  What  a  comfortable  chair  it  is.    Do  this  before  you  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  or  return  it.    If  you  do  not  find  it  the 
most  remarkable  rocker  value  you  have  ever  been  offered,  or  if.  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it. 
send  It  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.     If  you  find  it  all  you  expect,  take  a  year  to  pay.  ^  ^     '^P    ^ 

Ihe  frame  la  mmle  entirely  of  kiln  dned  hard  wood     Tho  arms  and  front  posts  are  genuine  quartor-sawed  oak. other  sxpoMd  part* 

in  handaomo  golden  oak  finish^    The  seat  has  four  springa  and  back  has  six  BpringB.  all  aopported  on 


Ihe  frame  la  mmio  entirely  < 
being  fine  selected  solid  oak  and  all 


Bpr 
or 


temp.'red  steel  bands.    The  •■"ing  ia  woo<J  fibre  and  g>tton  felt      Handaomely  upholstered  in  imitation  Spanish  l)rown  Feathw.    Hei, 

MKht  of  back  from  Beat  25mn.    Seat  19x19  in.     Width  of  eh'  " "        — 

Warehouse  or  factory  located  In  Weatem  New  York  State, 
Pric*  $5.48.    No  money  down.    Pay  95c  in  CO  days. 


Of  KeHt.from  tloor  17in      HcM^ht^backJrom^^^^^^^^ 
9MA7. 


Shipped  from  our  Chic^ 
Order  by  No.  7* 


B>l 


•nca  9Sc  every  two  months. 


No  Money  In  Advance  On  This  Wonderful 

48-Piece  Dinner  Set 


Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  rich,  handMme  Dinner  Set  at  a  prica  wWeh  ■M>h—  tC  ■■  astontshlttg  barMhl 
and  on  terras  ao  easy  that  you  will  not  feel  the  coet.    Send  no  money  now.    Get  this  beautiful  gold  banded  set 

and  see  how  it  looks  on  your  table.  Vm  it  30  days.  If  you 
find  It  an  unparalleled  value  send  the  ftrat  payment  AO  days 
after  arnval.  Otherwinc  ship  it  bark  and  we  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.    No  risk  to  you  by  telling  ua  to  send  it. 

Your  Initial  in  Gold 

This  beautiful  set  conBists  of  48  Pieces 
of  Snowy-whito  t'orcelain  Ware  with  Kand 
of  Gold  around  outside  edges  and  Neat 
Gold  Stripe  Decoration.  Beautiful  Old 
English  Initials  are  also  in  Gold  to  har- 
monize perfectly.  The  48  Pieces  are  6 
Dinner  Plates  9H  in.-  B  Krcakfast  Plates, 
7Vin.— 6NewStylel)e«pSou|)('<)up«-3(not 
old  style  »oup  platen)— ti  Tea  Cups  -6  Sau- 
cers 6  Kruit  or  Sauco  Dishes— 6  Butter 
Diahc 
Meat 
and 


No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

Powerli^ht  Lamp 


hcB  — 1  Deep  Vt-Kct-ihlo  Dish,  9^  in  -  1  •" 
It  Platter,  llS  in.  1  Meat  Platter,  9\  in.- 
I  Cover  (2  pen.)  and  I  Cn-am  Pitcher.  Kver 
!  for  family  use.    Shipped  from  our  Cbicasi 


ly  use.    !Shippe( 
rNo.  323MA(r.  : 


size  for  famil 
Order  by 
money  down.   Price  $3.98.   PayCSc 
in  60  days.       Payment*  6Sc  every 
two  months.  State  initial  wanted. 


d  from  our  Chicago 
Send  no 


TMe  letter  eltewa 
•>•«<  else  end 
•ty«e  en  diekce 

1  Sugar  Bowl 
very  pi'-ce  of  full 


^' 


arebouse. 


Bed  Outfit 


No  Money  In  Advance 
On  This  Five  Piece 

^°J"?J^'®  Outfit-Full  size  bed.  spring,  mattress,  two  pillows.  Bed  has 
heavy  1 1-16  in.  continuous  posts.  Seven  .g  in.  upright  grouped  fillers  Head 
end  IS  54  in.  and  foot  end  34  in.  from  floor.  Choice  of  White  or  Gold'Bronze 
Verms  Martin  finish.  Spring  has  fabric  top  fitted  on  heavy  angle  iron 
frame  and  is  supported  at  ends  by  resilient  steel  helical  coil  springs  Mat- 
troM  K<K>d  Krado  sanitary  cotton  top  well  fille<l  with  wo<»l  fibre.  Covered  with  neat  strloe 
ti.-king  Weiijhs  burlatx-l.  about  about  50  lbs.  Pillowi  »ille<l  with  specially  blinded 
fu-lectitj  hen  fi  ath.  rs  and  measun-  full  ISx'J^  in.  Covered  with  durabls  striixi  lickirar 
bhippe<l  from  our  ChicaKO  Warehouse. 

.■>  e«   ''•-i'l  '^°'    L^^MAIO.      Price   for  Complete  Outfit   $14.79.    No  money  down. 
$2.50  m  60  daya.    Payment*  $2.50  every  two  month*. 

Easy  to  Own  Dependable  Furnituref 
Carpets,  Engines,  Separators,  Paints. 
Roofing,   Farm 
Necessities 


Can  be  tipped  over 
or  turned  upside 
down  —  no  danger 
whatever.  Burnt 
cither  kerosene  or 
gasoline  —  about  80 
hours  on  one  gallon. 
HciRht,  22H  fn.;  di- 
ameter of  base  8K 
inches.  Nickel  finish 
with  12  in.  amber 
dome  shade  orna- 
mented with  heavy 
metalacroll. Shipped 
from  our  Cbicaga 
Warehouse. 

Order  by 
No.  300MA4.  Price 
$9.9S.  No  nM>ney 
In  advanee.  $1.CS 
in  60  day*.  Pay- 
ment* $1.65  every 
two  month*. 


Majestic  *Cream  Separator 


No  Money  In  Advance  On 

Our    Brussels    Rugs 

Be  sure  to  see  oar  wonderful  offers  in  BruJwU, 
Velvet.  Axmintter.  Wool- 
Fibre  and  Yellow  Grass 
Rugs  before  you  buy  any- 
where. Oar  great  Book  of 
Bargains  shows  page  after 
page  of  money  saving  op- 
portunities in  the  rictieat. 
moat  popular  patterns. 
Manv  pictured  in  the  actu- 
al colors.  Make  your  selee- 
tion  and  send  for  the  rug 
of  your  choice  on  this  no 
money  in  advance  offer. 
Use  the  ray  for  80  days, 
then  if  you  And  it  the  most 
remarkable  barirain  yon 
have  ever  been  offered, 
make  ^our  first  small  pay- 
ment in  tX)  daya  after  ar- 
rival and  balance  in  60  daya  payments  giving  ^  "U  • 
whole   year  to  pay.    Write   for  this  cataJo^  '  i»h 


When  you  open  a  charge  account  on  the  Hartman 

►  arm  Credit  Plan,  wo  enable  you  to  do  it  in  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest 
way -on  the  mmt  far-reaching  credit  syiitem  ever  devise.!,  and  on  the  most  leiriti- 
"■^fJ^J?*?  "l»""tte«  basis.     Kvery  transaetinn  with  im  is  held  as  being  of  the  moat 
coalldential  nature.     Your  satisfaction  is  our  Cir<t  consideration. 

We  say  that  it  Is  not  necessary  for  you  to  use  ready  money  for  fumishinirs 
and  equipment  which  you  can  better  use  for  current  expense*.  We 
will  gladly  sol  I  you  the  most  dependable  merehandiae  on  a  year's  credit. 
It  IS  this  liberal,  -confidential,  refined  credit  system,  and  the  watehfal 
Interest  we  take  in  customers  which  has  built  the  Hartman  Company 
from  a  Itttie  store  to  a  eoneem  with  a  business  which  extends  to  every 
community  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  bosineaa  boilt  on  the  conff- 
dence  of  the  people.  Open  yonr  charge  accoant.  Profit  by  thesa 
values  made  possible  by  our  immenae  buying  power  which  givss  ua 
auch  unasaal  advaatagea  in  the  market*  of  tb«  world. 

Order  Direct  or  Get 

FREE  Harfanan  Book 

Select  any  article  or  articles  shown  in  this  ad  and  aend  for  It     Send  no 

money,  just  the  coupon  and  we  will  ship  promptly.   If  you  do  not  see  what  you 

want  here  be  sure  to  get  the  Hartnuin  book.    See  the  amazing  display  of  all 

kinds  of  merchandise,  see  the  values  and  then  send  for  whatever  you  want 

*??  ?lu  *??  ^  trial,  and  take  a  ytmr  to  pay  on  our  easy  terms  if  you  keep  it. 

Get  the  Hartmsa  book— whether  you  order  now  or  not.    Poetal  bnn«a  it. 

The  Hartman  Co. 


We    will    send 
yoa   without   one 
eent    in     advance 
any   sizs   separat- 
or you  want,  then 
keep   it  30  days  on 
trial.    If  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skim- 
m  o  r  — 
sfanpiaat 
and  easi- 
est to  ran  — eaait>st  to 
clean  and  perfect  in  ev- 
ery respect  and  Ihe  best 
separator  barirain  you  ever 
heard  of  then  make  first 
payment  in  60  days  am 
take  a  year  to  pay  in 
60  (lay  payments. 

Free  Book 


a 


The  Majestic  Engine 

For  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

The  simplest,  most  dorable.  most  powerful 
;tng        *  ■ 


Send  now  for  our  Ma- 
jestic Separator  Book  aad 
special  ofF^.    Learn  how 
make  more  moaey  out  of 
yoar  milk.    Th«  book  is 
free.    Send  post  eard 


_    _  — . — — ....  .-...^t  power! 

H.  P.  rating  and  aooat  aeonomieal-to-operat 


r  iM 

tans 

engine.  A  marrel  of  simplicity.  '  Perfeetlr  bn'  "i<"*"* 
—just  the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  de*igT««i » 
devekip.  Has  Mg  Cnprosstaeat  ia  all  vital  voiau. 
Convenient,  eompact.  Gives  k»g.  Isaflna  c?n<--i«e< 
f*^'*** 'rtthoot  tinker  or  botharTBeat  oa  Mday* '«• 
iP*'^  No  moaey  ia  advanee.  If  yoa  dsefis  to  kt*V 
the  EngiM  you  take  a  rear  to  pay  in  small  paym^ts 
rWdays.   '^ ' "   •  —  -     -       — — 


Coaaeal 


Mail 


Writ*  for  catsloc 


Coupon 


I 
I 
I 

I 

I 


The  Hartman  Company, 

4096  LaSalle  St..  Dept.  948,  Chicago 

Send  me  the  artlHe  or  article*  marked  X.  No  aMiaey  down.  I  sm  to  JfJ 
the  pnvilegepfao  days  free  trial  and  if  I  keep  the  gooda  flrat  payment  i'  M^Z 
be  made  until  60  dsm  from  date  of  shipment.  Bakutee  in  ptTymenU  per  l*» 
stated  in  your  ad.    If  I  return  the  goods  you  are  to  pay  freight  both  way*- 
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Opportunities   Today   for   Dairymen 
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THE  world  is  short  on  milk  and  milk  products. 
The  last  International  Market  Report  of  Milk 
and  Milk  Products,  published  by  the  Swiss  Agricul- 
tural Association,  says:  "All  districts  report  a  de- 
croaso  in  the  milk  supply  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  The  decrease  was  accentu- 
atiMl  by  dryness  and  the  sale  of  a  large  number  of 
mil  li  cows  to  the  armies  and  the  civil  population  in 
orci<  r  to  provide  them  with  meat.  Owing  to  the  in- 
civa.-ing  difficulties  of  supplying  the  population  with 
food,  the  States  are  compelled  to  take  energetic  meas- 

urts  with  a  view  to  stimulate 

the  production,  to  control  the 

trend  of  prices  and  to  regulate 

tho  consumption  and  manufac 

luring     of     milk     and     datry 

produce.       On   the    whole,    the 

prlro  situation  is  very  firm,  al- 

(lioiigh  the  rise  of  prices  may 

in  future  be  slower  on  account 

o{  the  disturbed   conditions  of 

trarSfipoTt    and     the     measures 

taken  by  governments." 

This  is  the  conclusion  reach- 
ed   after    a   survey    of    reports 

from  all  the  leading  dairy  coun- 
tries of  the  world.     It  may  be 

railed  a  world-wide  view  by  the 

experts  of  a  neutral  nation.    In 

tlii.s  conclusion   there   is   every 

en<  ouragement    for    the    dalry- 

iiien  of  America.    Keeping  this 

ill  mind,  what  are  some  of  the 

cp|)orturiities      for      American 

dairymen? 

lil'fOBTUXITIES  IN  BREED!. NO 
DAIRY  CATTLE. 

The    need    for    better    dairy 
cows  and   more  of  them,   was 
never  so  great  as  it  is  today. 
With  feed  and  labor  so  expens- 
ive, it  does  not  pay  to  feed  and 
(ure  for  poor  cows.     Where  to 
draw   the  line  between   payers 
and  non-payers  Is  a  somewhat 
difncult    problem.      If    all    the 
milch  cows  which  ought  to  go 
to  the  meat  market  were  sent 
there,  the  shortage  of  milk  and 
its    l)roducts    would    be    much 
Rreater  than  it  is.    Many  dairy 
fanners  continue  to  milk  cows, 
about  whose  profitableness  they 
»re  very  much  in  doubt,  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot,  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  put  better  cows  in 
their  places.    Up  to  the  present 

time  breeding  cows  appear  to  be  largely  a  gambling 
proposition.  While  It  is  true  that  certain  animals 
•oem  to  reproduce  large  milkers  with  a  fair  degree  of 
••ertalnty.  we  naturally  hear  a  good  deal  abotit  the 
keavy  producers  and  not  much  about  the  Inferior 
o'les.  Many  breeders  have  paid  high  prices  for  animals 
i»  hope  of  making  marked  Iniprovement  In  the  milk- 
''»g  quality  of  their  stock,  but  In  many  cases  the  re- 
"'ilts  have  been  disappointing.  It  seems  impossible  to 
Hiarantee  that  an  animal  will  be  a  stock  improver 
«hen  placed  at  the  head  of  a  herd.    Very  often  he  is  a 


By  H.  H.  DEAN 

rff^grader,  instead  of  an  up-grader.  Right  hero  is  a 
place  where  it  would  seem  that  the  government,  or 
some  other  strong  financial  agency,  could  help  very 
much  by  placing  animals  of  known,  good  stock-getting 
qualities  at  tho  service  of  dairymen.  Hundreds  of 
good  dairy  bulls  are  sacrificed  yearly  because  no  one 
.^eems  to  be  able  to  work  out  a  plan  whorel)y  these 
animals    may    continue   as    useful    herd-headers.      In 


KeepliiKUDly 


Dairy  Profita  arm  Inermatmd  by  *A«  £/•«  of  Butinet*  M*thod» 

the  l.«-Ht  prodiicerH,  having  coinfirtable.  but  ih.I  «''"I"':|»|*' 'i""';!*'''*  ""     '""*""' 
labor  HHviiiij  eMulpmeul,  will  niHteiially  reduce  c-ostH  this  winiir. 

cases  where  the  service  fee  of  an  animal  Is  so  high 
that  the  ordinary  breeder  of  dairy  stock  cannot  finance 
the  uiKJertaking.  some  way  should  be  provided  for  as- 
sl.stance.  so  that  these  animals  may  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  It  is  a  national  asset  and 
should  be  so  considered. 

However,  for  tnc  great  majority  of  dairy  farmers, 
the  most  practicable  plan  for  Improving  dairy  stock 
is  for  a  few  farmers  to  form  an  association,  purchase 
the  I>e8t  male  animal  possible,  of  the  breed  favored. 
then  rear  all  the  heifer  calves  practicable,  from  the 


best  cows.  In  the  case  of  pure-bred  stock,  a  limited 
number  of  male  calves  may  also  bo  roared,  but  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  tho  female  portion  of 
tho  herd,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  milking  herd 
which  averages  not  loss  than  8000  to  10.000  lbs.  milk 
each,  annually,  containing  from  300  to  400  lbs.  milk 
fat.  Tho  minimum  yearly  standard  may  not  be  less 
ihan  iiOOO  ll^s.  milk  or  250  lbs.  milk  fat. 

OI'I'ORTr.MTIES    IN    KKEI>IN«. 

('liven  a  pood  <  ow  by  proper  breeding,  the  next  step 

is  to  feed  her  economic  ally.  To 
some,  this  moans  sooing  how 
little  can  bo  fed  to  a  cow,  while 
to  others  it  means  stuffing  a 
cow  to  tho  limit  with  all  kind.s 
of  expensive  feed — cost  not  con- 
sidered so  long  as  a  record  may 
be  broken. 

Tho  wi.se  feeder  studies  oacU 
cow.  studies  also  tho  composi- 
tion and  cost  of  foods,  and  then 
makes  .some  calculations  on  tli»> 
cost  of  feed  given  to  a  cow  and 
the  value  of  her  produ< t  In 
these  times  of  o.xces.'^ivo  cost  of 
food  of  all  kinds,  tho  dal'v 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  "throw 
food  at  a  cow"  regardless  of 
"value  received.' 

This  is  a  problem  whi'  h 
every  feeder  of  dairy  <  attle 
must  work  out  for  himself,  on 
his  own  farm  and  for  his  own 
locality,  as  con<litions  differ  on 
nearly  ovory  dairy  farm  and 
feed  |)rl(  OS  vary  i  onsideral)ly  in 
(liff'Mont  parts  of  the  co»intry. 
However,  there  are  two  or  three 
general  principles  that  each  and 
every  foodor  should  bear  in 
mind.  First,  feed  all  the  rough- 
age possible  and  grow  this 
largely  on  tho  farm.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  "grow  all  you  feitl 
and  feed  all  you  grow."  There 
aro  exceptions,  however,  to  all 
rules.  It  may  pay  at  times  to 
sell  oats  or  barley  and  buy 
brewers'  grains,  or  gluten  meal, 
or  cotton  seed  meal,  depending 
on  the  relative  prbos  of  these 
feeds,  but  before  doing  so.  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  feeds  and  their  relative  feed 
vahies  is  necessary. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  recog- 
nized that  outside  of  palata- 
bility.  the  two  chief  things  which  determine  the  rela- 
tive value  of  feeds,  aro  "digestible  protein  "  and 
"energy  units."  In  this  connection  it  will  be  worth 
while  for  dajrymon  to  study  carefully  Bulletin  No. 
459.  r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  Clrmlar  No.  73.  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.    New    nrunswlck,   N.   J. 

Feed  a  good  cow  liberally,  especially  of  succulent 
roughages  like  corn  silage  and  roots;  and  also  protein- 
bearing,  bulky,  dry  feed,  such  as  Red  clover,  alfalfa 
(CoaclttJcd  oa  pa««  357X 
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Supplying  Crops  with  a 
Balanced  Ration 

L.  L.  RUMMELL 

PHOSPHORUS  is  the  keystone  in  the  fertility  arch. 
Why?  Because  the  average  soil  has  little  of  it, 
and  it  is  carried  off  the  farm  in  grain,  in  milk  and 
in  the  bones  of  animals.  Manure  is  therefore  low  in 
this  element  and  to  be  most  effective  must  have  some 


larger  cost.    Wheat  yields  for  18  years  have  risen  from  which  are  most  productive,  and  which  at  the  same 

21.4   bushels   per  acre   from   manure   alone,   to   26.8  time  possess  the  most  desirable  characteristics.  Large 

bushels  from  manure  and  acid  phosphate  in  a  three-  ears  do  not  always  Indicate  a  productive  strain  of 

year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover  at  the  Ohlo^  corn.     When   selecting  seed   from  a  crib  or  pile  of 

Station.    Eight  tons  of  manure  Is  applied  to  com  pre-  husked    corn    the    large    ears    are    generally    diosen. 

ceding  wheat.    Add  phosphate  Is  used  at  the  rate  of  Many  of  these  come  from  single  stalks  In  a  hill,  where 

40  pounds  to  the  ton  of  manure.  the  plant  has  had  some  special  advantage  In  an  extra 

The  320  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  would  now  cost  amount  of  plant  food,  sunshine  or  moisture.    Tho  seed 

about  $3.20.     It  produced  5.4  bushels  of  wheat  worth  ears  should  come  from  those  stalks  which  have  the 

$10.80,  at  $2  per  bushel.     The  corn  yield  was  also  in-  competition  of  other  stalks  In  the  same  hill  and  m  here 

phosphatiTca^rreradded  to  It.    During  these  times  of     creased  9.2  bushels,  now  worth  at  least  $9.20.     Clover  the  stand  is  perfect.    Select  ears  from  stalks  of  mode- 

high-priced  fe°ds  costly  fertilizers  and  food  and  labor     was  Increased  887  pounds,  worth  $5.32  at  $12  per  ton.  rate  height,  with  a  broad  base,  tapering  gradually  to 

shortage   it  Is^  fitting  that  more  than  the  usual  atten-     The  investment  of  $3.20,  therefore,  returned  $25.32,  tassel.     The  plant  should  be  vigorous,  have  a  large 

tion  be  given  the  reinforcement  of  this  by-product  of     or  eight  times  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  by  the  In-  leaf  development,  stand  up  well  and  bear  Its  ear  at  a 

the  stable                                                                                   creased  crop  yields.    Raw  phosphate  rock  In  the  same  convenient  height  for  husking.    The  shank  should  be 

The  average  loam  soil  contains  in  the  first  seven     comparison  returned  $22.98  from  the  same  rate  of  ap-  of  medium  length  and  strength. 

Inches  over  an  acre  about  two  thousand  pounds  of     plication.     This  year  the  land  receiving  yard  manure  Corn  at  husking  time  contains  about  25  per  ( ent. 

and  acid  phosphate  yielded   4.8  bushels  more  wheat  moisture  In  the  kernel  and  cob,  so  that  It  requires 

per  acre  than  the  land  to  which  manure  and  raw  rock  several  weeks  under  favorable  conditions  to  dry  it 

was  applied.  thoroughly.     Seed  corn  Is  often  Injured  by  Improper 

This  field  also  shows  how  great  Is  the  value  of  ma*  methods  of  drying  and  storing.     It  is  most  liable  to 

nure  under  present  conditions.    The  8-ton  application  Injury  the  first  two  months  after  husking.    It  should 
here  has  produced  21.2  bushels  of  corn.  9.6  bushels  of 
wheat  and  1132  pounds  of  hay  more  than  unmanured 
land.     This   increase  would  be  valued  at  the  prices 


nitrogen  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  potassium, 
but  only  about  a  thousand  pounds  of  phosphorus. 
There  are  some  variations,  of  course,  from  the  figures 
for  different  soil  types.  For  example,  a  black  swamp 
soli  is  exceedingly  rich  In  nitrogen,  and,  like  a  sandy 
soil,  is  low  in  potassium.  All  soils,  however,  are  low 
In  phosphorus. 
Such  circumstances  would  be  satisfactory  if  crops 


be  stored  at  once  In  a  dry,  well  ventilated  place  and 
In  such  a  manner  that  each  ear  will  have  free  circular 
tion  of  air.  If  this  Is  not  done  Its  vitality  is  almost 
sure  to  be  Injured  by  molding,  fermenting,  growing 
occur  in  the  soil;  but  unfortunately  farm  grains  make     Surely  manure  cannot  be  wasted  this  year  without     or  freezing.     Newly  gathered   corn  should  never  be 


fed  on  the  elements  In  the  proportions  in  which  they     just  given,  at  $47.35,  or  nearly  $6  for  a  ton  of  manure 


a  relatively  larger  drain  on  the  supply  of  phosphorus. 
A  75-bushel  crop  of  com  removes  about  20  pounds 
of  phosphorus,  a  40-bushel  crop  of  wheat  10  pounds, 
and  a  ton  of  clover  about  5  pounds.  Phosphorus  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  the  grain,  and  hence  is  the  element  that 
Is  sold  off  the  farm  In  large  quantity. 


serious  reduction  In  our  food  production,  and  Its  full 
value  can  never  be  realized  until  acid  phosphate  or 
raw  phosphate  rock  is  added  to  It. 

These  fertilizing  materials  are  ordinarily  added  at 
the  rate  of  40  pounds  to  the  ton  of  manure.  They  can 
be  spread  over  the  manure  in  the  shed  or  at  the  time 


Farm  live  stock  and  their  products  likewise  draw     of  hauling,  or  sprinkled  over  the  stable  floor  behind 
on  the  phosphorus  reserves  of 
the  soil  indirectly  because  ani- 
mals retain  a  part  of  the  fer- 
tilizing    elements     in     their 
rations.  Growing  animals  util- 
ize more  of  the  feed  constitu- 
ents to  build  their  bodies  than 
is  needed  by  mature  animals. 
The     manure    from    growing 
pigs  may  contain  as  much  as 
an    eighth    less   of   the   phos- 
phorus as  was  in  their  ration. 
Cows  in  heavy  milk  flow  may 
return    but    three-fourths    or 
less  of  the  phosphorus  in  the 
feed  they  eat. 

These  facts  will  explain,  in 
part,  why  manure  lacks  phos- 
phorus and  why  the  addition 
of  this  element  to  manure  Is 
highly  profltable.    A  ton  of  or- 
dinary barnyard  manure  con- 
tains approximately  10  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  2  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus and  8  pounds  of  potas- 
sium.    How  different  this  analysis  is  from  the  usual 
fertilizer  formula,  such  as  one  having  1  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  8  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1  per  cent, 
of  potash.     The  fertilizer  manufacturers  realize  that 
for  most  soils  and  crops  the  largest  part  of  the  fer- 
tilizer  must    1)6    phosphorus    because    it    returns    the 
greatest  dividends.    The  same  policy  must  be  adopted 
to  get  the  most  from  manure. 

That  manure  cannot  give  greatest  returns  by  itself 
without  phosphorus  is  shown  by  the  yields  from  two 
plats  of  ground  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The 
same  crops  are  grown  in  the  same  rotation  on  both 
plats  and  both  are  treated  exactly  alike  with  this  one 
exception:  One  gets  only  nitrogen  and  potassium, 
while  the  other  receives  these  two  elements  with  phos- 
phorus  in  addition.  This  extra  phosphorus,  costing 
$2.60,  has  raised  the  value  of  the  increase  in  crops  by 
$28.21.  This  is  al)out  what  may  be  expected  to  happen 
when  manure  Is  reinforced  with  phosphorus. 

To  supply  this  necessary  phosphorus  to  manure  two 
means  are  open  to  the  farmer,  namely,  arid  phosphate 
and   raw   rock   phosphate.       Of  these  materials  add 
phosphate  has  proved  superior  under  conditions  where 
freight  charges  are  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  fertilizer.     This  material   is  made  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  an  equal  weight  of  raw  rock  phos- 
phate  (floats).     The  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the 
acidulated  material  is  about  half  that  of  the  raw  rock, 
but  the  sohibillty  of  the  fertilizer  is  greatly  Increased 
by  this  process.    Acid  phosphate,  therefore,  costs  more 
than  the  raw  rock,  and  freight  Is  also  higher  for  the 
same  quantity  of  phosphorus.    While  the  raw  rock  is 
highly  profltable.  acid  phosphate  generally  produces 
eufflclently   greater   Increase   In  crops   to   offset  the 


Sixty-Two  Buahml  Corn  Crop  P*r  Acrm  Compared  with  Twnty-Six  Buthml  Crop 

Eight  tons  of  phosphated  niamire  on  the  limed  land  at  the  left  made  this  difference  of  86  bushels 

In  an  Ohio  experiment. 

the  animals.  About  a  pound  to  a  thousand  pounds  live 
w'felght  of  the  animals  would  be  used  in  the  latter  case. 

This  phosphated  manure  may  be  spread  over  the 
wheat  fields  In  case  no  fertilizer  or  manure  was  used 
at  seeding  time.  Another  common  practice  farmers 
here  find  practicable  is  to  use  the  phosphatic  material 
during  the  winter  In  the  stable  or  shed,  and  then  to 
spread  the  manure  in  the  winter  or  spring  on  ground 
that  Is  to  be  plowed  for  corn. 

Ohio. 

Profitable  Ideas  on  Fall 
Field  Work 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

T  this  season  of  the  year  no  time  can  be  more 

profitably  spent  by  the  grain  farmer  than  that 

devoted  to  the  selection  and  care  of  seed  corn.    While 

a  fertile  soil  and  thorough  cultivation  are  necessary 


stored  In  boxes,  barrels  or  sacks,  nor  In  a  warm  room, 
as  It  Is  likely  to  heat  and  sprout.  A  very  good  place 
for  drying  is  in  a  well  ventilated  attic  or  loft,  taking 
care  to  close  the  room  at  night  or  during  wet  weather. 
After  the  seed  Is  dry  It  should  be  kept  where  it  will 
not  gather  excessive  moisture,  as  It  will  absorb  enough 
water  to  be  Injured  by  freezing.    .   Any   method  by 

which  the  corn  is  dried  quick- 
ly and  kept  dry  will  maintain 
its  vitality. 

THE    t'ARE    OF    CORN    STOVFR. 

The  value  of  corn  stover  as 
a  feed  is  becoming  better  un- 
derstood.      Although     a    by- 
product    of    the    corn    crop, 
stover  takes  a  prominent  place 
In  the  economy  of  the  farm. 
Well  cured   stover   is  almost 
equal  In  feeding  Valtie  to  tim- 
othy hay.    The  quality  of  the 
stover    Is    determined    quite 
largely  by  the  maturity  of  the 
corn  at  time  of  cutting.    Cut 
too  green  or  too  ripe,  the  corn 
does  not  produce  stover  of  the 
greatest  feeding  value  or  pal- 
atability.     Corn  cut  when  the 
husks   are  beginning  to  turn 
color  or  when  the  lower  blades 
have  become  dry,   makes  the 
best  feed.     The  season  also  is 
a  factor   in   determining   the   quality   of   the   stover. 
A  late,  warm,  dry  autumn  generally  results  In  allow- 
ing  the   corn    plant   to    mature   normally.      The  dry 
weather  favors  the  retention  by  the  plant  of  Its  full 
feeding  value.     It  Is  well  known  that  stover  allowed 
to  stand  exposed  to  the  weather  loses  much  of  its 
palatability  and  Is  not  so  readily  eaten.    The  same  is 
true    of   corn    before   it   is   husked.      Excessive   wet 
weather  seems  to  dissolve  out  from  the  blades  <er- 
taln  soluble  salts,  elements  which  affect  the  palata- 
bility of  the  stover,  and  probably  the  feeding  valua 
As  soon  as  the  com  Is  husked  provision  should  be 
made  to  protect  the  stover  from  the  weather.     This 
is  done  generally  by  ricking  the  stover,  or  sometimes 
by  storing  In  barns.     The  latter  method  Is  especially 
desirable  If  there  Is  available  room.     There  is  com- 
paratively little  waste  In  storing  and  feeding  mover 
handled  In  this  way.    The  preservation  of  the  quality 
of  the  stover  is  the  point  to  keep  in  mind.    In  order 
to  economize  space  In  storing,  stover  Is  often  abredded. 
The  only  objection  to  this  method  seems  to  be  that 


in  crop  production,  yet  the  quality  of  seed  very  largely 

determines  the  yield.    That  It  pays  well  to  select  care-    .the  shredded  stalks  will  mold  or  spoil  If  wet  or  not 

fully,  seed  corn  In  the  fall.  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that     thoroughly   cured.     Shredding  must  be  done   rather 


the  best  corn  growers  in  the  "corn  belt"  are  following 
this  practice.  The  method  is  entirely  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  today  thousands  of  bushels  of 
seed  are  prepared  in  this  way. 

The  primary  object  In  selecting  seed  com  is  to 
secure  ears  which  when  planted  will  produce  the  maxi- 
mum yield  of  grain.  This  is  accomplished  by  choos- 
ing the  best  ears  for  seed  and  thoroughly  drying  and 
storing  so  that  they  will  retain  their  vitality  unim- 
paired. Fall  selection  of  seed  corn  affords  the  grower 
the  opportunity  of  selecting  ears  from  those  plants 


late  in  the  fall  to  insure  thorough  dryness.  There  Is 
much  to  commend  this  method  of  storing  corn  stover. 
The  finer  portions  of  the  plants  are  eaten  by  the 
stock,  the  coarser  pieces  being  used  for  bedding.  The 
shredded  refuse  portions,  being  short,  enable  the  ma- 
nure to  be  handled  easily. 

APPLY  GBOUXD  LIMESTONE  IN  THE  FALL. 

The  late  fall  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  gecuring 
and  applying  ground  limestone.    Since  limestone  acts 
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A  Farmers*  Era 

WE  have  it  on  no  less  authority  than  ^^e  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (a  paper  whose  in- 
terest in  the  farmer  is  limited  to  how  he  can  serve 
city  business  interests)  that  "This  is  to  be  a  farmer's 
year."  Prom  such  a  source  this  is  a  pretty  signifl- 
catu  statement,  and  a  little  consideration  of  the  fact 
will  convince  us  that  not  only  is  this  statement  true, 
>>«t  that  it  might  be  broadened  into  "This  is  the  be- 
Kinnlng  of  tl^  farmer's  era." 

^'ar  is  an  awful  thing,  and  the  war  that  is  now 
^3 sing  is  the  most  awful  of  all  wars  in  history,  but 
when  it  is  all  orer  and  we  and  our  allies  hare  "made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  we  will  find  that  our 
own  economic  conditions  hare  undergone  a  consldera^ 
^^^  change,  and  we  think  for  the  better.  Of  these 
^onomlc  changes  the  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
'o  "8  U  the  new  position  which  the  farmer  is  begin- 
'^'ng  to  occupy  in  the  business  and  social  scales  of 
^"e  nation — a  position  which  we  believe  peace  will 
^^'^  him  firmly  estoblished  in.  That  the  farmer  is  the 
'oundatlon  of  our  national  structyre  Is  a  platitude 
^hlfh  politicians  have  harped  on  when  they  wished 
^  secure  our  votes,  and  "biff  business"  has  prated  of 


when  they  wished  to  jolly  us;  but  in  their  hearts  they 
have  not  believed  It — or  if  they  did  their  actions  have 
belied  their  words.  But  under  war  conditions  the 
climbing  prices  of  food  commodities  and  the  threat- 
ened lack  of  enough  food  to  go  around  has  brought 
our  citizens  in  every  station  of  life  to  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  farmer  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  people  and  to  his  position  as  a  factor  in  the  wag- 
ing of  the  war;  the  resulting  appeal  to  the  farmer  for 
increased  production  during  the  past  season,  has  been 
answered  by  him  in  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  answer 
it,  but  his  inability  to  produce  all  that  was  desired 
and  apparently  expected  of  him  has  brought  home 
forcibly  the  handicap  under  which  he  labors;  for  the 
first  time  our  city  brethren  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  much-talked-of  feat  of  "making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before"  is  not  de- 
pendent alone  upon  the  farmer's  energy  and  knowl- 
edge of  his  business,  but  also  upon  his  ability  to  get 
sufficient  help  to  run  his  farm  at  a  wage  consistent 
with  the  service  rendered  and  the  price  of  the  product, 
upon  his  opportunity  to  buy  seed,  implements,  fer- 
tilizer and  his  other  necessary  supplies  at  a  price  con- 
sistent with  what  they  are  able  to  earn  for  him,  and 
finally  upon  his  securing  a  price  for  his  products 
which  will  allow  him  something  more  than  a  bare 
living  out  of  his  calling.  Not  only  Is  the  average 
citizen  beginning  to  wake  up  to  these  facts,  but  the 
Federal  Government  itself  is  seeing  the  light,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  food  administrator  Is  not  alone  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumer,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producer  as  well. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Chicago  before  a  body  of 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  country's  farm  papers. 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  United  States  food  administrator, 
made  the  statement  that  "even  if  this  war  had  not 
come  we  were  in  a  few  years  due  for  an  economic 
revolution;  for  our  productive  capacity  In  foodstuffs 
has  fallen  behind  our  productive  capacity  in  indus- 
try," and  farther  he  said,  "therefore.  If  I  Interpret 
the  signs  correctly,  the  farmer  is  coming  into  his  day 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  support  him."  If  the 
Government  can  be  made  to  see  these  points  as  well 
as  its  food  administrator  sees  them,  its  oversight  of 
marketing  problems  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  of  price 
regulation  of  farm  products  will  not  cease  with  the 
end  of  the  present  war,  but  the  farmer  will  continue 
to  be  given  a  square  deal  and  a  chance  to  thrive  and 
enjoy  life  in  the  same  degree  as  his  equally  Industri- 
ous and  ingenious  city  brother.  When  once  the  peo- 
ple— and  that  means  the  Government — become  firmly 
convinced  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  "kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg."  and  see  of  a  truth  that  the  farm- 
er is  the  most  important  nugget  laying  "goose"  In  the 
whole  social  strata,  a  golden  era  has  begun  for  the 
farmer.  We  believe  the  war  is  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  and  that  the  golden  era  has  actually  begun. 

Dairying  Coming  Into  Its  Own 

THE  present  war  is  responsible  for  many  condit- 
ions which  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  impossible.  For  instance  last  year,  that  Is,  the 
fiscal  government  year  ending  June  30.  1917,  the  ex- 
ports, of  condensed  milk  were  259,102.213  pounds, 
whereas  during  the  three  years  before  the  war  they 
averaged  only  17.792.579  pounds.  These  figures  com- 
piled by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  show  that  con- 
siderably over  half  of  this  milk  has  gone  to  the  allies. 
Cheese  and  butter  exports  have  also  greatly  Increased. 
Seventeen  times  as  much  cheese  and  six  times  as 
much  butter  was  sent  abroad  last  year  as  was  sent 
annually  during  the  three  pre-war  years.  We  have 
been  inclined  to  think  of  Holland  as  a  milk  producing 
country,  but  it  has  taken  practically  85  per  cent,  of  all 
the  condensed  milk  that  has  been  shipped  to  European 
neutrals,  although  the  authorities  feel  certain  that  a 
large  proportion  of  it  reached  Germany  through  in- 
direct channels. 

The  foregoing  facts  only  help  to  bear  out  Mr.  Dean's 
contention  on  page  357  that  the  opportunities  for 
American  dairymen  were  never  greater  than  they  are 
today.  The  dairy  herds  in  the  European  countries  at 
war  are  being  rapidly  sacrificed  to  supply  the  demand 
for  meat,  and  Holland  will  be  forced  to  slaughter  some 
of  Its  animals  if  the  embargo  continues  to  keep  fodder 
out  of  that  country.  The  condition  of  the  dairy  situa- 
tion at  home  Is  too  well  known  to  need  elaboration 
here.  While  the  government's  figures  show  that  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  in  this  country  per  100  popula- 
tion is  22.1  compared  with  22.3  In  1911,  six  years  a^o, 
we  know  that  there  has  lately  been  a  great  weeding 
out  in  the  dairy  districts  and  there  is  a  strong  demand 


for  cows  with  the  ability  to  convert  at  a  profit  th« 
high  priced  feeds  of  all  kinds  into  dairy  products. 
Thus  It  seems  that  the  present  and  future  market  for 
dairy  products  and  the  cows  which  make  them  have 
never  been  better  and  the  men  who  have  had  tho 
courage  to  stay  with  the  business  during  its  trying 
times  are  being,  and  will  continue  to  be,  rewarded. 

A  Practical  V/ay  to  Help 

WE  are  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  for  subscrip. 
tions  to  our  Government's  Second  Liberty  L<oan 
and  we  hope  and  believe  that  our  readers  on  the  farms 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  will  do  their  part  in  meet- 
ing the  nation's  appeal  for  financial  support  in  wag- 
ing our  righteous  war.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  farmers  of  America  took  but  a  small  part  of  the 
first  Liberty  Loan,  the  inference  being  that  their 
response  to  the  appeal  for  financial  help  in  waging 
the  war  was  a  disappointment,  even  though  their 
answer  to  the  appeal  for  increased  food  production 
was  gratifying:  we  have  not  at  our  command  the  fig- 
ures to  either  prove  or  disprove  this  charge,  but  we 
appeal  to  our  people  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  in  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  that  the  farmer's  pocketbook  is 
as  generously  offered  to  the  support  of  his  country 
as  his  muscle  and  his  sentiment.  Aside  from  the  ap- 
peal to  patriotism  which  the  present  Liberty  Loan 
makes,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  rate  of  inter- 
est (4  per  cent.)  and  absolute  security  it  offers  an 
exceptionally  sound  and  profitable  investment  oppor- 
tunity. Any  bank  in  any  town  in  the  land  will  take 
your  subscription  and  secure  your  bonds  for  you 
without  service  charge. 

The  "  P.  I.  O."  Club 

IT  is  a  pleasure  for  the  Editor  to  call  attention  on 
this  page  to  our  new  department  for  farm  boys  and 
girls.  "The  P.  I.  O.  Club,"  which  is  announced  on  an- 
other page.  We  hope  that  not  only  will  our  boys  and 
girls  find  much  pleasure  and  happiness  in  this  club, 
but  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  will  find  it  helpful 
both  In  amusing  and  developing  their  children. 
"Uncle  George."  the  gentleman  In  charge  of  this  do* 
partment.  has  had  a  long  and  successful  experience 
in  boys'  and  girls'  work  and  we  believe  he  will  hold 
the  interest  and  gain  the  affection  of  our  boy  and  girl 
readers.  We  ask  the  help  and  co-operation  of  fathers 
and  mothers — especially  mothers — in  our  effort  to 
make  the  club  a  popular  and  successful  one.  realizing 
that  it  Is  only  with  this  co-operation  that  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  attained.  Please  urge  your  children  to 
apply  Immediately  for  membership. 

A  Story  Worth  Reading 

OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
n^nt  that  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  (November  Ist),  will  begin  a  new  serial  story 
by  Irving  Bacheller.  author  of  "Eben  Holden."  "D'rl 
and  I,"  "Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles,"  etc.  This  new 
novel,  "The  Light  in  the  Clearing."  is  Mr.  Bacheller's 
latest,  and  in  many  ways,  his  most  important,  work. 
It's  action  takes  place  for  the  most  part  on  a  farm  and 
in  a  country  village  in  northern  New  York  State.  In 
the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century,  and  pre- 
sents a  fine  picture  of  the  character  and  ways  of  our 
sturdy  ancestors  of  that  generation.  A  prominent 
character  is  Silas  Wright,  New  York's  famous  Senator 
and  Governor,  and  a  leading  national  spirit  in  the 
politics  of  his  time.  The  story  Is  filled  with  a  rugged 
uprightness  and  patriotism  which  is  an  inspiration  to 
us  in  these  stirring  days  when  the  call  Is  so  loud  for 
a  manifestation  of  the  same  characteristics  In  this 
generation.  Though  quite  a  different  kind  of  story,  we 
believe  our  readers  will  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  they 
have  "Other  People's  Business,"  the  serial  which  Is 
concluded  in  this  issue. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Housewives  will  be  Interested  In  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  861,  entitled.  "Removal  of  Stains  from  Clothing 
and  Other  Textiles."  It  consists  of  35  pages  and  con- 
tains a  list  of  88  different  stains  and  methods  of  re- 
moving them  from  various  kinds  of  fabrics. 

"Saving  Vegetable  Seeds  for  the  Home  and  Market 
Garden,"  is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  884. 
While  a  little  late  for  some  kinds  of  seed,  there  is  still 
time  to  save  some  for  next  year's  planting,  according 
to  the  plain  and  explicit  directions  laid  down  In  this 
16-page  bulletin. 

The  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  AgfV 
culture,  Washington.  D.  C,  will  supply  either. 
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Must  Feed  the  World    = 

Si 


Europe  is  hungry.    Ground,    once    farms,    is 

now  a  raging  battlefield.   Women   and   children 

are  starving.  Millions  of  mouths  cry  out  for  food. 

The  loss  of  each  food  ship  is  a  tragedy.  But  the  idle 
acres  of  America  could  grow  more  food  per  year  thaa 
all  of  the  enemy's  ships  can  destroy. 

ETeiy  Idle  Acr«  Helps  the  Enemy 

Hinder  rations  and  you  hinder  victory.  Other  ships 
and  more  food  must  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed. 

Clear— Plow— PUnt 

Remove  the  stumps  and  boulders— drain  the  swampy  places.  Culti- 
vate every  available  acre  of  land.  Bumper  crops  are  esseutiaL  Don't  let 
abor  shortage  hindcx  you. 
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RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

will  help  one  man  do  the  work  of  many  men — cheaper — better — tx"><^kcf* 

GET  OUR  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

Learn  the  secret  of  easy  clearing  and  drainage — the  quick  way — the 
labor  saving  way.  Find  out  how  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  will 
not  only  save  you  labor  but  will  improve  your  soil.  Let  bigger,  better, 
heavier  crops  be  your  Blog:m.     Write  now  for  your  copy  of 

The  Giant  Lal>ocer  No.  37F 
£•  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Dependable  Tires- 


Our  tlrpn  are  kIvIdk  excellent  service  to  thoiinanda 
o(  datlRtled  aiitojita  and  who  Kindly  re<-onimeri(l 
them  to  their  nelKhborn.  They  feel  JiiBtilied  in 
dolDK  this,  for  they  Icnow  that  we  stand  liaclc  of 
every  notlBLB  TKEAD  TIRE  that  leaves 
our  faruiry. 

The  tollowinK  are  tbe  prices  of  our  guaranteed 
complete  tires: 

Slies  Price 

30x3    |6.M 

30x3^2 7.60 

32x3^, ase 

83x4      lO.fiO 

84x4     10.60 


Sizes 

ooZ4     ..••••••••. 

MZ4H 

36x4S 

86x4^ 

37x4}, 


Price 
•111 .00 
..  12.00 
..  12.00 
..  18.00 
..  18.50 


Send  us  your  old  worn  tires.  We  will  not  only 
retread  them  but  guarantee  them  at  tbe  following 
little  prices. 


sizM  Price 

30x3     96.50 

30x3', 6.0O 

32x3>i 7.00 

33x4     8.80 

84x4     8.M 


Wms  Price 

86x4    18.60 

84x4>i «.«) 

86x4«; : 9.00 

8«x4f, 9.00 

«7x4>fc 10.00 


Ad«i  $1.00  to  th«  above  for  Non^kid  Tiro 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  PhUsidelphln.  Pn. 

8tnd  for  d€aeriptiv  ?  booilc/e(  and  priee  li»L 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That's  one  of  the  Mcrda  of  Harriion 
Quality.  Our  apiJe  and  pMch  tree* 
are  budded  from  (elected  trees  of  mi- 
periof  quality.  "Like  produce*  like," 
you  know.      AO  Harriton  trees  are 

eio%rB  io  oar  own  nurwries,  true-to-name  and  certified  free 

troea  dHeaae.    We  grade  libetally  and  pack  careluOy. 

Our  1917  Frdt  Guide  five*  many  practical  poiatcn  oo  fiuit- 

■ipwiog.     Describe*  all  the  leading  van 

cdes  of  apples,  peachn,  pears,  etc.     Also 

■naU  fruits  and  omamenlals.     You  should 

nave  m  copy.      It's  free.     Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  belter  fruit 

"Luigestgrowcnoffraittreeiintfae   oiM** 

Harrisons'  Nnrserf  es 

M  Bcrllii,  Md. 


Studebakers 
Overlands 

Pullmans 

ALL  1917  BRAND  NEW 

We  have  ptirchaned  from  af^entii  of  the 
above  companies  a  nil  in  her  of  brand  new 
1917  Htudebakers,  lttl7()verlandH,  1917  Pull- 
mans;  they  wllJ  be  Bold  at  a  tremendouH 
■•▼InK  over  reKular  list  price.  To  the  man 
who  wantH  a  NKW  Car.  he  should  InveHtl- 
gate  this  nnuRual  opportunity. 

Also  1000  Used  Autos  $150  ap 

Every  make  known  in  1917-1910  models 
from  tl/iO  to  I80O. 
HenA  to-day  for  onr  new 

Auto  Catalog  No.  B 

It'g  fall  of  valuable  Information  for  the 
man  who  expeota  to  bay  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World* »  Largmat  Auto  Dmaimn 

203    N.    Broad    St.,   Phflada. 


Don't  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  thiidc  o§ 

**SCALECIDE" 

it  ia  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  off  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—but  no  other  spray  will  do  oil  that 
'SCALBCIDB"  will  do.  Kill*  all  kinda  of 
•cale— all  formsoffungua  and  insecta  that 
can  be  reached  In  dormant  seaaon— and 
invigorate*  your  trees— and  copts  no 
more.  Rmaa  our  monmy-back  /nopo*ition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 
Send  for  free  boolclet, 
Profita  in  Pall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  MTg  Chemiata 
SOChurcbSc       Dept.ll  NewYock 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


A  Home  Storage  Pit 

D.    WATSON    ATKINSON. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  prides  himself  upon  hav- 
ing good  apples  later  in  the  spring  than 
his  neighbors.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  he  knocks  both  ends  out  of  a  sugar 
barrel,  sets  it  on  end  in  a  hole  that  he 
has  dug  on  the  north  side  of  his  corn 
crib,  so  that  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
packs  soil  firmlx  around  it.  The  bottom 
of  the  barrel  is  lined  with  leaves,  and 
ventilation  is  furnished  by  a  2-inch  rain- 
spout  that  extends  from  near  the  bottom 
to  3  feet  above  the  top.  The  upper  end 
is  fitted  with  an  elbow  to  keep  out 
storms,  and  the  part  that  extends  into 
the  barrel  is  perforated  with  a  few  nail- 
holes.  Only  perfect  fruit  is  used,  and 
the  barrel  is  heaped.  As  cold  weather 
approaches,  the  apples  are  covered  with 
paper  similar  to  that  used  in  covering 
celery,  and  several  Inches  of  leaves.  The 
final  covering  of  sods  or  soil  is  added  be- 
fore severe  freezing  weather.  The  aver- 
age farm  cellar  will  not  keep  apples  In 
good  condition  later  than  March,  but 
this  plan  lengthens  the  season  several 
weeks. 

The  Idea  of  burying  fruit  Is  an  old 
one,  but  the  barrel  lining  keeps  the  fruit 


Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Red  June 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein 
Wealthy  and  Maiden  Blush,  named  in 
the  order  of  season,  for  early  apples;  and 
Smokehouse,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Stay. 
man,  Rome  Beauty,  Black  Twig  and 
Paragon,  Stark,  Gano  and  York  Imperial 
In  the  order  named,  for  fall  and  winter 
varieties. 

For  higher  altitudes  In  central  Penn- 
sylvania  and  for  western  and  northern 
Pennsylvan^,  the  same  early  apples,  and 
such  fall  and  winter  varieties  as  Wealthy 
(a  fall  variety  farther  north),  Grimes, 
Mcintosh,  Rome  Beauty,  Black  Twig  and 
Paragon,  Baldwin,  Gano,  Northern  Spy, 
Stark,  Rhode  Island»GreenIng,  King,  and 
if  not  too  high  and  cold,  Jonathan  and 
Stayman. 

Best  results  will  be  secured  by  plant- 
ing in  blocks  of  two,  four  or  six  rows  of 
each  variety.  Never  plant  an  odd  num- 
ber of  rows  of  any  variety,  as  it  inter- 
feres with  many  of  the  cultural  prac- 
tices, such  as  spraying,  harvesting,  etc. 


New  Jersey  Apples  of  High  Quality 
New  Jersey  Is  shipping  more  apples 
just  now  than  almost  any  other  state. 
During  the  week  ending  September  17th, 
47  carloads  were  sent  out  of  the  state, 
besides  thousands  of  packages  in  less 
than  car  lots.      Up  to  the  present  time 


Core/a/  Handling  of  Frmit  AhatiyB  Pm^a 

Bruieei  are  minlmlKed  and  the  proportion  of  flnt  clane  Bpecimene  Increased  If  proper 
harveetlDg  equipment  and  methode  are  used  In  the  orchard. 


Ferrets  lor  Sale  •^%«*««y£Z..ii'? 

I  B.F.D.  No.  l,Wakemaa.O. 


cleaner  and  more  easily  accessible.  Then, 
too,  the  same  pit  can  be  used  several  sea- 
sons until  the  barrel  collapses,  although 
it  is  better  to  use  a  new  barrel  every  two 
or  three  years. 
Pennsylvania. 


Apple  Varieties  for  Pennsylvania 
One  of  the  most  serious  questions  the 
fruit  grower  has  to  face  is  that  of  varie- 
ties. The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
advises  against  the  use  of  more  than 
three  or  four  varieties  in  commercial 
plantings.  One  great  difficulty  as  ob- 
served by  the  authorities  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  that  many  growers  have  so  many 
varieties  that  they  are  unable  to  sell  any 
large  amount  of  any  one  of  them. 

The    best    commercial    varieties    for 
southern     Pennsylvania     are:      Yellow 


more  than  1000  carloads  have  left  the 
state.  The  crop  is  short  but  the  quality 
is  excellent  and  growers  are  receiving 
satisfactory  prlcee.  Bushel  hampers  are 
bringing  |2,  and  barreWof  good  stock 
are  selling  for  $5  and  |6  In  the  wholesale 
markets.  Apples  to  reach  these  prics. 
of  course,  are  the  result  of  good  culture. 
Many  orchardlsts  found  It  necessary  this 
year  to  spray  from  four  to  six  times  ^ 
Alexis  L.  Clark,  Chief  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bureau  of  Markets. 


Scheduled  Meetings 

New  Jergey  Horticultural  Society,  Newark. 
Dec.   10-12. 

Penngylvanla  State  Grange,  WII1lam«P«rt' 
Dec.  11-14. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Conference*,  Balti- 
more, Dec.  18-20. 

Maryland  SUte  Orange.  Bell  Air,  Dec.11-13. 


Grange  Interests 


MRS.  JENNIE  M.  ROOGERS 
Cerrs  P^nna.  State  Grange 

Farmers  have  often  been  accused  of  '  held  in  Balt'imore,  where  they  not  only 
bring  the  least  organized  class  of  all  the  I  made  a  good  showing  of  the  various 
gioui)s  of  men  it  takes  to  make  up  this:  farm  products  they  raised,  but  dlstribut- 
woiid.  When  I  think  of  the  one  national  ed  booklets  setting  forth  the  advantages 
'organization  which  has  stood  now  for  \  of  their  town.  Cordova,  and  the  produi- 
nioie  than  half  a  century  and  always  tive  farms  which  surround  it.  Backing 
fought   for  the   cause  of  agriculture,   I   this  publicity  up  by  Individual  effort,  the 


often  wonder  why  Its  membership  does 
rot  include  every  tiller  of  the  soil.  I 
have  in  mind,  of  course.  The  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  better  known  as  the  Grange. 
I  rind  that  in  seven  Middle  Atlantic 
States  approximately  280,000  members 
in  about  2600  subordinate  organizations 


arc  now  enrolled  in  the  Grange.    As  you  [during  November.       I   understand  each 


know,  it  is  a  secret  organization  and  pos 
sibly  one  of  the  causes  of  Its  success  Is 
the  fact  that  It  Is  the  only  one  which 
permits  women  to  share  equal  privileges 
with  men,  and  it  has  been  built  up  to 
appeal  to  all  members  of  the  family  old 
enough  to  realize  the  responsibilities 
whi<  h  fall  upon  them  with  membership. 
Surely  a  great  many  readers  of  The 
Practical  Farmer  are  Interested  In  this 
work,  so  I  hope  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
sent things  of  Interest  to  them. 


members  have  recently  succeeded  In  get- 
ting an  up-to-date  creamery  for  the  town. 
As  there  will  be  no  Maryland  Week  ex- 1 
hlblt  In  Baltimore  this  year,  owing  to 
the  use  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory  ' 
for  war  purposes,  the  Grange  is  planning 
to  hold  a  community  exhibit  In  Cordova 


county  In  Maryland  has  been  allowed 
$100  by  the  State  for  such  an  exhibit 
this  year,  so  they  are  planning  to  use 
this  money,  and  possibly  add  to  it,  for 
premiums  and  expenses. 


To  have  a  strong  Influence  for  good  in 
the  life  of  a  community  ought  to  be  the 
ambition  of  every  Grange.  As  a  good 
example  of  this  I  recall  Cordova  Grange 
in  Maryland.  For  three  years  past  they 
have  had  an  especially  commendable 
booth    at    the    Maryland    Week    exhibit 


THIS  SAWMILL  FOR 
DEPENDABLE  I  SERVICE 


ITOR  many  year*  thanama'Tarquhar" 
r  haa  reprMented  the  last  word  in 
efficient  Sawmill  machinery.  The 
thousands  of  Farquhar  Mills  in  opera- 
tion all  over  the  country  Bive  positive 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  our  desiirn. 
MiUi  are  now  refularly  equipt  with 
Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  as  illus- 
trated above.  This  remarkable  Fe«I 
equals  the  flexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Feed  In  cutting,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  speed  for  quick  return 
of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate 
with  wear  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
shifting  the  friction  on  to  specially  pre- 
pared canvas  belU  instead  of  on  feed 
proper. 

Farquhar  Standard  Portable  Mills  are 
buUt  in  four  sizes,  varylnat  in  "Pac'ty 
from  2.000  to  16.000  feet.  We  offer  the 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam 
type  of  Carriage.  Special  1-A  Mill  for 
stationary  use,  and  the  Pony  for  HKht 
work,  write  us  concerning  your  re- 
quirements, and  we'll  send  twenty- 
page  Catalogue  giving  full  descripUon 
of  the  Farquhar  line. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd,, 

BMteoeibYork.  Penna 
Manufaetotwa.  E»«ln««  aad  BoU«r>. 
Sawmilk. 
Thr«aii«n* 
Potato  Dif  son. 
Grain  Drilb.  Etc. 

Los  Boaa  typo 
ol  Canlaae 


MlIU  aro  bMV^  ^^^A^--a 

Operated  by   Farquhar  vftr^Zl^ 

Qet  Engine  and  Boiler  Catalogue. 

Feirnis  for  Sale 

OOarrn,  Rood  8  room  dweninit.  plentvont  tmltd- 
>i>«n,  V>  acrtw  In  cultivation,     rrlr^  •«»••. 

<2a<T(>n,r>oin<-iiltlvutloii.  Pra<ll««lly  tn»v%  6rooni 
two-ntory  (iwelllDK.  nufflclent  out  iHiltdinfii. 

,^  rriM  %tn—.  4k 

iw  acpMi. 60  In  cultivation:  4  room  dwenlnii.  new 
"xittHiiKiiiiKN.  Prio*  Maa«.  vr  9»ti—  wick* 
•«t  ■»!»«  tlMb^r. 

All  of  thi>  at><>Te,  from  one  to  two  mlIrM  from  R 
R.  Htatioii  and  State  road,  near  chiirrhen  and  piit*- 
'•<"  "rhoota.  I^nd  adapted  to  triicli  and  cropw  In 
^"•••ral.     For  further  Information,  addretw 

^  C  IILEY,       In  tSS       Smw  101.  M. 


The  posters  and  advertisements  now 
appearing  every  place  regarding  the  sec- 
ond liberty  loan  call  to  my  mind  the  op- 
pcrtiinity  which  exists  for  every  Grange 
to  do  Hs  bit.  These  bonds  are  an  excel- 
lent investment  and  any  Grange  which 
has  fifty  dollars  or  more  of  surplus  funds 
can  well  afford  to  purchase  one  of  them. 
The  Liberty  Loan  bonds  can  at  any  time 
be  converted  into  cash,  pay  a  good  rate 
of  interest  and  are  absolutely  reliable. 
Surely  a  lot  of  our  organizations  will 
loan  their  money  to  the  Government, 
especially  when  it  is  to  be  used  in  pro- 
viding for  our  sons  who  are  offering  all 
they  have,  their  lives,  and  when  it  is  one 
of  the  vital  ways  of  bringing  this  terri- 
ble war  to  an  early  end.  Our  local 
Grange  purchased  two  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  the  first  loan. 

Halloween,  with  its  thoughts  of  old- 
fashioned  ginger-bread,  pumpkin  pie. 
sweet  cider,  nuts  and  apples,  seems  an 
especially  fit  time  for  a  farmers'  cele- 
bration. For  a  number  of  years  our 
Grange  has  had  a  Halloween  social  on 
the  Saturday  evening  either  Just  before ' 
or  following  this  day  of  witches,  and  it 
is  always  one  event  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure.  Nearly  everybody  comes  \ 
masked  and  dressed  In  grotesque  or  fancy 
costume.  We  have  a  Jolly  time  cutting 
t  apers  and  making  fun  generally  until 
everybody  gets  there,  then  all  form  in 
lines  of  two  and  have  a  grand  march. 
After  several  times  around  the  hall  so 
that  all  can  see  each  other,  the  few  who 
were  not  masked  try  to  guess  the  names 
of  the  two  on  the  lead  and  when  they 
guess  right  the  masks  must  be  taken  off. 
The  two  costumed  ones  then  join  the 
guessers  and  the  same  plan  is  carried 
out  until  all  the  masked  ones  have  been 
rightly  named.  After  this  we  play  games 
of  various  kinds  and  have  refreshments, 
which  I  have  already  nanipd.  To  bring 
out  a  lot  of  members,  so  as  to  arouse  in- 
terest for  the  winter  meetings,  we  find 
our  Halloween  social  a  great  success. 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  receive  through  The  Practical  Farmer 
a  letter  from  any  Grange  member  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  telling  me  of 
some  new  Idea  they  have  sucessfuliy  car- 
ried out  In  their  meetings,  so  that  I  can 
pass  it  on.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
some  of  the  different  lines  of  work  the 
various  Granges  are  doing,  so  that  we 
can  have  something  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time  which  may  be  the  means  of 
giving  courage  to  a  weak  Orange  or 
spurring  an  a<-tive  one  on  to  still  greater 
achievements.  If  you  cannot  find  time 
to  write  me  a  letter,  won't  you  send  me 
your  last  literary  program  on  a  postal 
card,  or  a  copy  of  your  printed  program 
if  you  have  one? 


LAMBERTVILLE 

^RUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 

will  prove  to  be  the 
best  you  ever  bought 


Snag -Proof — All  rubber  and 
duck.  Seven  thicknesses  of  rub- 
ber ground  into  the  heavy  duck. 

Redskin  —  Made  of  long  wearing 
red  rubber. 

Lamco  —  Pure  gum  reinforced 
with  seven  stout  ribs  to  prevent 
aacking  or  breaking. 

You  should  find  Lambertvillc  Footwear  for 
sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality.  Not  all 
stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit 
the  sale  to  merchants  who  value  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not  find  a 
dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct  and  wc  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


L  Brand  —  Duck  vamp,  long 
service  footwear  at  moderate 
price. 

White  —  Pure  white  rubber  in 
Snag-Proof  quality  —  steam 
cured  in  vacuum,  designed  for 
extreme  severe  service. 
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On  Evmry 

Boot  and 

Shorn 


LAMBERTVILLE 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Sm*«'Prool    Sbort 
Boot.       Aa    wator> 

ticht    ma    m 
Puro  nibbor 
tkfwcbovt 


E  on  the 

safe  side 

uimro  Four         n  I  iiMiiiiii^|][7jiirin7rrMP'      ^s   and  buy  Lambert- 

Cbock'fuU  of  oxtr*  wear,  oxtra  quaUty.  •xtra  comfort.  yiHe  tHlS  VCar.     YoU 

want  boots  and  shoes  that  will  withstand  the  hardest 
wear  you  can  give  them — the  kind  that  besides  being 
wear-proof,  are  as  comfortable  as  they  can  be  made. 

That's  exactly  what  you  get  when  vou  buy  Lam- 
bertvilles.  Nothing  but  first  quality  rubber  is  used  in  ^ 
Lambertville  boots  and  shoes.  The  tight  seams  can't 
come  open,  and  talk  about  comfort !  The  minute  you 
put  your  feet  into  Lambertvilles  you  know  thai  cold 
weather  of  discomfort  can't  reach  you. 

There's  a  LambertvUle  Brand  for 
Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

You  can*t  help  but  get  solid  comfort  and  satisfaction  out  of  any 
of  these  Lambertville  Brands.  No  matter  which  brand  you  buy 
you  will  find  it  comes  up  to  the  Lambertville  reputation  for  being 
the  best  at  the  price.  You  can  identify  any  Lambertville  Boot  and 
Shoe  by  the  Green  Oval  Label.     Here  are  the  ditferent  brands: 


-i*^ 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Baits  and  Scents  for  the  Trapper 


CHARLES  H. 

Many  amateurs  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  secret  of  successful  trapping  lies  in 
Borae  magic  scent.  This  is  very  far 
from  the  truth,  and  the  individual  or  firm 
that  advertises  anything  of  the  kind  is 
not  worthy  of  patronage.  It  is  true  that 
certain  scents  and  combinations  of  odors 
are  attractive  to  certain  fur  bearers  and 
experienced  trappers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  fact.  Also,  certain  materials 
are  sold  by  reliable  supply  houses,  in 
the  form  of  liquid  attractors,  that  have 
a  considerable  degree  of  virtue.  The 
amateur  will  do  well  to  procure  a  bottle 
of  one  of  these  scents  and  use  it  spar- 
ingly. A  few  drops  placed  near  the 
trap — not  upon  it — is  quite  sufficient. 
These  attractors  do  not  take  the  place 
of  bait — they  simply  act  as  lures  to  call 
the  creatures  to  the  locality  of  the  set. 
Bait  is  still  necessary. 

There  are  various  ingredients  used  in 
trappers'  scents.  The  base  of  most  of 
those  used  for  foxes  is  assafoetida.  This 
may  be  mixed  with  alcohol  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  scent  bag  of  a  skunk.  Im- 
probable as  it  may  seem  to  the  Inexperi- 
enced, there  is  nothing  that  will  attract 
biy  Reynard  better  than  the  essence  of 
skunk.  A  good  bait  for  foxes  and  rac- 
coons is  made  by  cutting  up  the  carcass 
of  a  skunk  or  cat  and  placing  it  in  a 
glass  jar,  on  which  the  top  is  not  tight- 
ly fastened.  Set  this  in  the  sun  and  al- 
low it  to  partially  rot.  Such  a  bait,  with 
a  few  drops  of  scent  placed  near,  is  a 
sure  drawing  card  for  foxes,  and  easy 
to  prepare.  The  carcass  of  a  rabbit,  or 
any  other  meat,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose if  a  skunk  or  cat  is  not  available. 

One  of  the  best  baits  for  mink,  rac- 
coon and  skunk  is  fish  oil.  As  was  told 
in  the  previous  article,  this  is  made  by 
rhopping  up  a  quantity  of  small  fish  of 
the  minnow  type,  or  a  pickerel  or  tr6\»t, 
and  placing  it  in  a  glass  jar  in  the  same 
way  the  fox  bait  is  prepared.  Two  or 
three  weeks  will  rot  the  fish  and  cause 
a  clear  oil  to  rise  to  the  top.  This  should 
be  strained  out  and  used  like  other 
scents.  One  or  two  drops  will  be  enough 
to  use  at  a  time,  as  it  has  ajasting  odor. 

The  contents  of  the  scent  sacs,  of 
female  foxes  and  minks  are  usually 
saved  by  experienced  trappers  and  used 
as  lures.  These  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive during  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
as  spring  approaches;  indeed,  this  is  al- 
naost  the  only  scent  that  is  effective  at 
this  season.  Young  trappers  do  not  have 
fiuch  scent  material  available  for  use, 
but  it  is  well  to  preserve  anything  of 
the  kind  that  comes  to  hand  in  the 
course  of  skinning  the  victims,  for  it  is 
sure  to  come  in  handy  at  some  future 
time.     The  contents  of  the  scent  glands 


,  CHESLEY 

can  be  preserved  in  tightly  corked  bot- 
tles and  kept  over  from  year  to  year. 

For  certain  animals,  fresh  bloody 
meat  is  desirable.  This  is  true  of  skunks, 
civet  cats  and  opossums.  As  a  rule 
these  creatures  are  not  difficult  to  cap- 
ture and  they  will  take  almost  any  kind 
of  meat.  A  freshly  killed  rabbit  or  the 
carcass  of  a  muskrat  will  answer  the 
purpose.  The  entrails  and  waste  parts 
of  hogs,  lambs  or  cattle,  killed  on  the 
farm,  may  also  be  used  in  trapping.  In 
the  West,  where  coyotes  and  wolves  are 
found,  such  materials  make  the  best  of 
bait.  It  is  well  when  using  anything  of 
this  sort,  to  drag  it  for  some  distance 
along  the  ground.  Any  animal  finding 
the  trail  will  follow  it  to  the  bait  and 
if  the  traps  are  skillfully  set,  there  is 
a  pretty  good  chance  of  making  a  cap- 
ture. Where  weasels  abound  in  the  cold- 
er regions,  the  baits  are  often  dragged 
along  the  ground  in  this  way  from  trap 
to  trap.  This  animal  has  a  very  keen 
scent  and  can  readily  follow  a  trail.  A 
handful  of  feathers  about  the  trap  is  an 
effective  cover  for  the  weasel  sets. 

Many  traps  are  set  for  muskrats  with- 
out bait,  but  it  is  often  desirable  to  use 
something  to  attract  them  to  the  traps. 
A  sweet  apple  is  effective,  as  are  also 
carrots,   parsnips   and   turnips. 

Many  of  the  carcasses  taken  by  the 
trapper  are  used  in  preparing  baits. 
Muskrat  meat  is  especially  liked  by 
minks  and  skunks.  Fish  is  very  at- 
tractive to  minks,  otters  and  raccoons. 
Canned  salmon  has  a  far-reaching  odor 
and  will  lure  the  fur  bearers  from  a  dis- 
tance. Tinned  sardines  will  serve  a  like 
purpose.  Smoked  herring  is  another 
tid-bit  that  few  of  the  meat  eaters  can 
resist. 

In  making  scents  for  foxes,  coyotes 
and  other  creatures,  that  are  particular- 
ly cunning,  the  traps  may  be  rubbed 
with  bergamot  or  catnip  leaves.  This 
destroys  the  smell  of  iron  and  at  the 
same  time  overcomes  the  human  scent. 

As  the  trapper  becomes  experienced 
he  will  find  that  there  are  many  things 
that  the  various  animals  are  particular- 
ly partial  to.  Close  observation  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  crea- 
tures will  teach  one  to  use  the  proper 
baits.  Early  in  the  trapping  season, 
one  needs  to  use  baits  that  are  attrac- 
tive, but  later,  when  food  becomes  scare 
er  in  midwinter,  the  animals  are  less 
particular. 

This  article  has  suggested  but  a  few 
of  the  baits  used  by  trappers.  Many 
others  may  be  equally  effective  and  will 
doubtless  suggest  themselves  as  the  trap- 
per's experience  becomes  more  varied. 

New  Hampshire. 


Profitable  Ideas  on  Fall 
Field  Work 

(Concluded  from  page  346) 

rather  slowly  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  late 
fall  or  early  winter.  Also,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  it  is  easier  to  get  a 
shipment  of  a  carload  of  ground  stone 
than  In  the  spring  when  work  is  rushing. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  corn  harvest 
now  occupies  much  of  the  time,  the  land 
Is  in  a  better  condition  for  the 
spreading  of  lime  than  it  will  be 
in  the  spring  when  the  fields  are  soft. 
The  ground  stone  may  go  on  the  newly 
seeded  wheat  or  on  the  sod  land  which 
U  to  be  turned  for  com  next  year.  Lime- 
stone does  not  deteriorate  if  not  spread, 
hence  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  apply 
the  material  upon  arrival  it  may  be 
placed    anywhere    under    cover    and    is 


ready  for  instant  use.  In  these  times  of 
scarcity  of  labor  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  distribution  of  the  work. 
Limestone  is  rather  bulky  and  heavy  and 
for  that  reason  should  be  handled  when 
the  work  is  not  rushing. 


Plowing  in  the  fall  for  next  spring's 
crops  distributes  labor  more  evenly 
throughout  the  year,  favors  earlier  seed- 
ing, improves  soils  and  kills  many  in- 
sects. Where  soils  are  subject  to  wash- 
ing  or  catch  crops  are  seeded  fall  plow- 
ing is  not  recommended. 

Farm  labor  is  usually  more  available 
in  the  fall  than  spring.  Crops  can  then 
be  seeded  earlier  next  spring.  A  differ- 
ence of  24  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  has 
resulted  for  eight  years  from  a  difference 
of  a  month  in  planting  corn  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  About 
nine  per  cent,  less  moisture  was  present 
In  the  earlier  com. 


The  Most  Amazing  Underwear 
Bargain  in  America 


People  don't  just  see  how 
we  can  make  this  splendid 
winter-weight  underwear  in 
war  times  to  sell  at  a  popular 
price.  It  sure  opens  your  eyes 
to  see  all  the  extra  values. 
Just  get  this:  Hanes  Union 
Suits  have  a  tailored  Collar- 
ette which  snuggles  around 
the  neck  and  keeps  out  the 
cold ;  Elastic  Shoulders  with 
Improved  Lap  Seams  that 
"give"  with  every  motion; 
Comfortable  Closed  Crotch 
that  stays  closed;  Wrist  and 
Ankle  Cuffs  that  hold  shape 
and  keep  out  winds.  Every 
button  is  good  pearl,  sewed 
on  for  keeps. 


GrMtMt 

Wiator 

UB^erwcar 


HAKES 


Underweiar 

Is  it  any  sort  of  won- 
der that  all  these  suits 
are  sold  mighty  early 
every  year?  And  isn't 
that  a  mighty  big  hint 
for  you  to  lay  in  your 
stock  before  it's  too  late?  If  you  don't 
know  a  Hanes  dealer  somewhere  near 
you,  write  us. 

A  Boy's  Union  Suit 

Here  it  is — the  union  suit  mothers 
have  always  wanted  for  their  young- 
sters. Strong,  long-lasting,  yet  soft, 
cozy  and  warm — its  value  can't  be 
duplicated. 

P.  H,  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-SaUm,  N.  C. 


S«Mai 
PricM 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorseorCow  hide.  Calf  or  Other  akina 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  ( for  men  and  women),  robes, 
mirs  or  cloves  when  so  ordered.  Ve«r 
tor  sMtfa  will  eeei  y^t  leM  than  to  buy 
tbem  and  be  worth  more. 

Om>  lllMlrMerf  elalea  riTes  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides :  bow  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  e«r 
•ale  tfyeliHl  pr—m*  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins:  about  the 
fur  roods  and  rame  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  have  recently  tot  out  an- 
other we  call  etir  raehlea  keek,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  niuffn, 
neckwear  rnd  other  line  fur  srarmentD, 
with  prices  ;  also  fur  ■armetHa  re«i«d* 


You  can  have  either  book  by  sendinr 
Tour  correct  address  namlnjr  which,  or 
both  hooks  if  you  need  both.    Address 

Tkc  Crosby  Frlsiaa  For  Com 
•71  Lyclf  Ave.  Kochcster. 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1  i!2  Bottle  ^':J±;w'r 

•      ^^  "^^^r***^*  rorv  oor  supply  is 
oluiasted  and  we  will  tell  yoa  how  to 

get  free  the  Gvaraafeetf  Decoy. 
BACH PUE CO..  Pttt^n^jWcwlMfc^ 


The  Threshing  Problem 

CaIv/ajI  Threshes  cowp«an  and  soy  beans 
liTvl  W  dl  ^^^  ^^*  mown  Tine,  wheat,  oatn, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  ooiubi- 
nation  machine.  Nothing  like  It  "The  machine 
I  have  been  lookluK  for.  lor  30  yean."  W.  K, 
Masaey,  -It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A. 
Morgmn.  Director  Tenn.  Exp.  RuUon.  Booklet  lOl 
ftf.  ■•K«r  P«a  4t  B«»B  Tlir««h«r  €: 
9imrr%%tm^rm,  Tema. 


>  eraft,"  Ulna.,  tellsliow  to  trap  fox! 
nnskrat,  aknnk.wolf,  mink,  eta. :  watsn 
-  ^  den.  enow,  loc,  blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to 

Canan  traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snareai    Far 
i*awa,  bi(r  Ulna,  macaalna,  tails  about  fur  markets,  toap- 

!b7  RlllEWS,71W.2MSl..llcwT«riL  I 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Fanner 
in  writing  adTertisen. 


Hello,  Brother. 

Ilka  HwuMmm,    rteMag. 

m»  and  Btoriia  and    pic- 
of  outdoor  life  and  adven- 
ture,   the   actual    cxp«rien«es  of 
red  •  blooded     sportsmen,     don't 
nisa  this  month's  issue  of  the 
NATIONAL.    SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE.    It'serammed 
from  eorer  to  eorer  with  the  sort 
of  stuff  you  will  ait  op  all  nisht  to 
read,  beaidea  a  lot  of  Tatnable  in- 
formation about  Kuns,  rifles,  re 
▼olvers,  flshing    nekla,  eampiog 
and  trapping  ontflta  and  the  best 
to  so  for  good  apart. 

SPECiU.  OFFER 

Send  us  SEe  In  stampa  or  eoin 

and  we  will  nail  you,  peaUite 

prepaid,  a  copy  of  thia  month^s 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

MAGAZINE  together  with 

one    of    our    naadaome 

Omulo  Gold  Watch  r«be 

When    yoa    wear   this 

fob  you  will  gat  the 

glad  hand   at  sood 

fellowshipm>n> 

brothor  sportsmen 

whararar  yoa 

SO- 

Sand  your 
order  right 
now— today. 

Netiooal 


Am 
BOSTON.    MASS, 


,  ash 

>^*C  out  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS 

Toa'n  b*  lurprised  b«w  saach  money  w*  will 
pay  yon  for  year  old  bagt.  torn  or  knib4.— soy 
qoantHy.  Dm'i  l«t  tham  li«  sroQBd  anil  rot  whan 
yoa  can  tarn  thavi   into    money. 

M  WE  PAT  THK  ntKIOHT 

and  w*  mail  chack  aa  aoon  ai  ihlpmant  )• 
raeaiTad.  Take  adTantaga  of  |»raa«nt  hifk  pricaa 
—write  today  for  priea-liat  and  thipiring  in- 
•at-  Lartast  direct  Irayara  of  bac*  <»  *!>« 
■afaraeesa  —  Citiiani  Bank  of  Buffalo. 
'  Bradalraat 

IROQUOIS    BAO    oa 

m  Baward  St.  Boffalo.  R.T. 


Ideas  from  Commercial  Poultrymen 


J.  T.  BARTLETT 


A  commercial  poultryman  who  is 
,iill»'(l  "fussy,"  but  whose  hens  outdls- 
tan.  e  all  local  competitors  in  egg  produc- 
tion, spends  a  good  many  hours  caring 
for  his  litter.  Every  night  when  the 
lu  IIS  are  at  roost  he  takes  a  fork  and 
throws  together  all  the  Utter  in  each 
per.  in  one  big  pile  in  the  center.  Then 
iK  scatters  the  morning  feed  of  scratch 
grain  over  the  sanded  floor.  Then 
he  spreads  the  pile  of  litter  lightly  and 
evenly,  taking  pains  to  see  that  every 
foot  of  surface  is  covered.  His  litter 
is  oat  straw. 

More  than  one  object  is  attained  by 
this  practice.    In  the  first  place,  it  forces 
the  hens  to  work  for  their  feed  in  the 
morning.     When  litter  is  left  unstirred 
for  days  it  gets  in  such  shape  that  grain 
lands  on  top  and  stays  there.    The  hens 
soon  stop  scratching  in  such  litter.     In 
the  second  place,  the  nightly  handling 
prevents  the  litter  from  absorbing  a  lot 
of  moisture.     Dry   footing  is  necessary 
if  profits  are  to  be  secured,  but  a  litter 
left  alone  is  very  apt,  especially  in  win- 
ter,   to    absorb    moisture    and    become 
heavy   and    damp.      In    this   man's   hen 
houses   litter   is  always   dry   and   light. 
Ir  is  inviting.     It  fairly  coaxes  the  hena 
to  work  in  it. 

By  the  condition  of  a  poultryman's 
litter  it  is  generally  easy  to  tell  the  finan- 
cial state  of  his  business.  Not  many 
look  after  litter  as  does  the  man  men- 
tioned above,  but  by  various  devices  they 
keep  the  litter  in  good  shape.  By  impro- 
vising a  loft  and  placing  straw  there,  an 
efficient  moisture  absorber  is  obtained. 
The  straw  loft  above  means  dry  litter 
lielow. 

Hens  have  a  habit  of  scratching  litter 
into  heaps  beneath  the  roosts.     This  is 
overcome    somewhat    by    placing    small 
windows  in  the  back  of  the  house,  low 
down.    Hens  always  scratch  away  from 
the  light.       In  some  commercial  plants 
the  custom  is  to  rake  litter  out  from  the 
roosts   at   regular   intervals,   sometimes 
twice  a  week,  and  at  these  times  to  stir 
the  litter  in  the  entire  pen. 
Litter  should  be  changed  when  it  is 
worn  out."    It  is  important,  too,  to  re- 
move the  earth  or  sand  below  the  litter. 
The  most  progressive  commercial  poul- 
trymen now  use  sand  extensively,  placing 
two  or  three  Inches  in  every  pen  in  fall 


and  spring.     Concrete  floors  with  sand 
coverings  are  becoming  very  iwpular. 


VALUK  OF  RU.NMXO  WATEK. 


clean,  dry  shavings  in  the  nests.  After 
airing  for  a  day  or  so  the  house  Is  ready 
to  receive  the  Incoming  flock  of  matur- 
ing pullets. 


Running  water  in  poultry  houses  used 
to  be  considered  a  luxury.  It  was  first 
adopted,  It  Is  quite  true,  by  rich  poul- 
try hobbyists  who  did  not  Install  it  for 
pecuniary  gain.  Now.  however,  It  is 
found  In  hundreds  of  commercial  poul- 
try houses,  and  Its  importance  as  a 
profit  maker  is  established.  Even  the 
owner  of  a  backyard  fiock  can  afford  to 
have  it.  The  value  of  a  running  water 
system  is  in  the  labor  it  saves.  No  other 
innovation  In  poultry  management,  un- 
less It  was  the  dry  mash,  has  automati- 
cally lifted  so  much  labor  oft  the  poultry- 
keeper's  shoulders. 

In  putting  in  a  water  system,  half- 
in(;h  pipe  is  found  adequate.  Sometimes 
the  pipe  Hue  is  underground,  with  up- 
light  pipes  and  faucets  at  every  other 
pen,  filling  a  water  pan  which  serves 
two  pens  by  lying  through  a  partition. 
In  the  past,  however,  more  frequent  In- 
stallations have  been  with  the  pipe  line 
•  overhead  in  the  center  of  the  house,  or 
along  the  concrete  or  stone  foundation 
wall  near  the  floor  level.  Sometimes 
each  pen  is  given  a  faucet,  sometimes 
every  other  pen. 

In  the  northern  tier  of  states,  poultry- 
men  in  winter  usually  give  hens  water 
from  which  the  chill  has  been  removed. 
Therefore  they  were  not  so  particular 
at  first  about  having  frost-proof  water 
Installations  In  their  hen  houses.  Hun- 
dreds of  poultry  house  water  equipments 
are  consequently  Idle  In  winter.  The 
most  efficient  water  systems  now  have 
shut-ofts  and  drains  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  used  In  winter  as  well  as  In 
the  summer.  The  poulrtj-man,  as  he 
fills  the  water  pans  from  the  system, 
pours  Into  each  a  little  hot  water. 

Next  to  water  in  every  pen,  the  best 
arrangement  is  water  in  every  house. 
The  cost  In  the  latter  case  Is,  of  course, 
much  lower,  but  considerable  carrying 
la  still  necessary. 

Water  pipe,  like  many  other  materials, 
is  high  at  present,  but  this  should  deter 
no  one  from  Installing  a  water  system. 
Running  water  Is  a  big  labor  saver,  and 
when  was  labor  ever  worth  so  much? 
"Sew  Hampshire. 


Maturing  the  Pullets 
The  care  given  the  pullets  just  before 
maturity   is  very  important,  as  It  may 
mean  the  loss  of   dollars  and   cents  to 
the  poultryman  if  they  are  not  handled 
properly.     They   should   not   be   forced; 
all  forcing  feeds,  such  as  those  contain- 
ing high  percentages  of  proetln.  should 
be  fed  sparingly  or  not  at  all.     Pullets 
at   this   age   should   be   fed   more   grain 
than  mash.     Also,  It  Is  desirable  to  have 
all    pullets    begin    laying    at    about    the 
same  time.     Some  will  undoubtedly   be 
later  than  others  In  maturing,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  difference  In  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing as  well  as  Individual  variation.     It 
is  desirable,  therefore,  to  hold  the  very 
early   maturing  pullets  back   somewhat 
80   as    to    have   a   uniformly   producing 
flock. 

After  they  have   been   put   into  their 
winter  quarters  In  late  summer  or  early 
fall  they  can  be  speeded  up  a  little  if 
they  show  a  tendency  to  mature  slowly. 
This    can    be    done    by    Increasing    the 
amount  of  protein  In  the  ration.    At  this 
period  in  their  development,  they  should 
receive  more  mash  than  grain.    With  the 
present  high  prices  of  feed,  the  poultry 
department  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural   Experiment    Station    recommends 
a  dry  mash  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  corn  meal  and  meat  scrap. 
Thia  should  be  kept  before  the  birds  at 
all  times.    Supplement  this  with  a  grain 
scratch  ration  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
corn  to  one  of  oats.     Feed  the  grain  In 
the  litter  morning  and  night  to  keep  the 
birds  exercising.    Supply  plenty  of  green 
food,  grit  shell  and  fresh  water. 


ONE 

MILUON' 
DOZEN  EGGS 
SHIPPED  TO  EUROPE 


1  —Repc.ts  State  Department  of  Agn- 
1  culture.  And  George  L.Dillingham,  past 
master  of  the  New  Jersev  state  grange, 
predicts  eggs  will  go  to  $1.00  a  dozen. 
Cash  In  on  your  hens.  You  can  increaae  Jaying 
•nd  improve  the  health  of  your  layers  wun 
Sloan '•  Liniment,  discreetly  mixed  "ith  tooa. 
Write  us  for  full  directions  and  convincing 
testimonials  of  the  effectlwness  of  this  Kn»r;|v 
In  epidemic*  of  roup,  bumble  foot  and  other 
poultry  ailments.  lostxucUoimr r<je. 

At  all  dealers.    25c.  SOc. 
$1.00. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan.  Inc. 

IIJW.  18th  Street 

New  York  City 


A 


Sloan's 
Linimenl 


Egg  Yield  is  Doubled  by  Culling 
Poultry 

Actual  test  by  a  poultryman  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  shows  that 
egg  yield  Is  frequently  doubled  or  tripled 
by  a  Judicious  selection  of  the  farm  poul- 
try flock. 

The  period  from  August  to  November 
is  the  best  time  to  Judge  of  a  hens  pro- 
duction. It  Is  an  established  fact  that 
the  poor  producing  hen  seldom  lays  any 
eggs  during  the  season  of  high  prices. 
Kggs  are  high  in  price  at  present  and 
will  continue  to  rise.  Poor  producers 
stop  laying  In  June.  July  and  August. 
Good  layers  continue  producing  during 
the  winter  months. 

In  one  flock  in  Pennsylvania  50  good 
hens  and  50  poor  ones  were  selected 
from  -i  flock  of  200  Barred  Rocks.  The 
remaining  100  birds  represented  the 
average  run  of  the  flock.  During  the 
first  nine  days  the  50  good  hens  laid  177 
eggs,  the  50  poor  ones  69,  and  the  unas- 
sorted hens  177.  In  other  words,  for 
pvery  egg  the  poor  birds  laid,  the  good 
hens  laid  2%. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cull  the  flock.  The 
Rood  winter  layer  has  bright  eyes,  legs 
set  well  apart,  pale  beak  and  shanks  in 
late    fall    and    early    winter,    a    strong. 


broad  back,  a  deep  and  full  abdomen,  a 
deep,  rounded  chest,  and  Is  vigorous  and 
active. 


House  Cleaning  for  the  Pullets 
There  is  no  one  thing  which  -vill  in- 
sure the  health  and  production  of  the 
pullet  flocks  more  than  keeping  the  poul- 
try house  clean.     At  this  reason,  before 
the  birds  are  placed  In  their  winter  quar- 
ters, the  poultry  department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
recommends  that  the  house  be  given  a 
thorough  cleaning.    As  soon  as  the  house 
is  empty  of  birds,  remove  all  portable 
fixtures,   such   as  nests,   hoppers,   foun- 
tains, etc.    Take  out  all  the  litter  In  the 
house    and   compost   or   spread    on    the 
fields.  Next  sweep  the  house,  being  care- 
ful to  clean  the  walls,  curtains,  rafters 
and  floors.     When  the  house  Is  as  clean 
as   possible,   spray  the  interior   with   a 
good   disinfectant   solution.     When   this 
is    dried,    paint    or    spray    the    nests, 
perches,  droppings-boards  and  walls  ad- 
jacent to  the  roosting  quarters  with  one 
of  the  good  coal  tar  disinfectants,  which 
acts  as  a  wood  preservative  and  also  de- 
stroys every  vestige  of  red  mites.     This 
completed,  wash  the  windows  thorough- 
ly, and  place  fresh  Utter  on  the  floor  and 


Direct  to 

W«  ship  from  Yortt. — 

LouU.  Chicago.  Kmmm  Clty^  Mo.. 


you! 
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a 
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FRESH  FBOM  FflCTORYTO  YOU 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

XEW  VOIIK. 

TIi«»  rnlnif.  !>♦■«.  111"*.  Sorivtury,  L.  I). 
IIowoll.    Mlnpolii.    N.    Y. 

MndlKnn  .Square  (Jaideu.  !»♦•«  J8  Jan.  J. 
Secretary.     Chm*.     I>.     i'lovoland.     Katontown. 

N    J 

*  'X'tho.   Jan.    ir»-ll».  Heiretary.    L.   J.  lluHh- 

ncll,  Orlskany.  N.   V.  ,  ,,     » 

White   rialns.   Jan.  «-12.      Setretary.  M.    A. 

Uo«hoHter.  Jan.  K  r_».  S.-tretary.  James  II. 
Wp«t«ott. 

PKN^HVIiVAXIA. 

Kutztown.  IV*-.  ll*  1''  S^'-retary.  <;po.  C. 
""siTilirnK     SprinKs.     I>e..     l'.»-J-J.       Se.retary. 

'  'x"w   Kensington.   IN»<-.  10-1.'..     Sp«rMary.  H. 

S.   Bard. 

Vniimtown.  Jun.   l-.». 

Lebanon.    Nov.    'JT-Ue*-.    1        Se.  retary.    Sam 

'"AUoona.     Nov.     2<l-:»o.       Se.  tetary.     M.     J. 
CflMhen    41»t  Sprure   Ave. 

.Mohnton.    xl.v.   UM-IK..-.    1.      Secretary.   (;eo. 

^^■sti-o.Vdshiirir.    Nov.   l.-Mtt.      Seeretary.   K.   M. 
Pnxtnn. 

VIH<ilMA. 

Ul.hmond.  IMT.  4  «.  SeiretaiT.  W.  <*  !.•«»- 
Miter.    120   Mutual    IUiIk. 

W^AMHI\<4TO%,    l>.    €•. 
WashinKton.    Jan.    1.V21.      >'-;•.'•♦'»«'■>•     K.    D. 
I.nile.  U27  Maple  Ave..  Tatoraa  Tark.  D.  <  . 
WBST    VIR<il>IA. 
rharlenton.  I»ee.lO-15.     He<retary.  Julian  V. 

"TluntlnK'ton.    Jan.    21-2rt.       H*tretary.    c;*o. 
Parent. ^________ 

Wonderful  Egf  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
hl£  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tlon  of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  ha^ 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  Is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  ."More  E*gs 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollars  worth  of  "MoVe 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  , 
expert.  4367  Reefer  Bldg..  Kansas  City. 
Mo  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply  I 
of'More  Eggs" Tonh  for  $1.00  (prepaid). 
So  confident  Is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  If 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dol- 
lar will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs  "  rosis  you  nothing.  Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
Free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


CENTURY  ROOnNC  feya  !»•««,  iMto 
>•  yet  coeto  U—  (•ccerdiB*  to 
r)  tfcM— yetfcerronroefio«mede. 

MmfMCarine  Flanta  Id  Um  workL    It  is  abM- 
toalf  wthf  rproBf  and 

lMa«.fMtp«ton— BomiU  rad*— aU  ooa  ptooa. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

I  f«lb  or  awrv  at  U«  f oltowlac  pri««a  IB  K<w 
iteTstetM.  Pa^  N.  Y..  N.  J^  fid..  D-L.  lU.. 
cTu!.  Mieb..  Me..  Ohio  aod  Wia. 

;1&L-$1^  ii^  $1.60  &T£l  $1^ 

gu!^U'^Jgj:;rdJg'd^^f^ 

*'*     MMiey  BMk  H  Net  Setlellerf.    , 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 


/2000AYEAP/ 

F^rn  IfiOO  to  tawo  dnrlnf  acesoa  when  farm  wo'k  ,•• 
■lirk  Make  W«mooeyliatclilng  and  i^UIng  I.i..v  old 
Chicks  EaOT^ork-tak*a  only  a  few  n.lnuien  •  day 
No  *xoarten«  rMOircd.  We  tfch  you.  Kiiomiout 
?enif.fffor^»^«ln  every  locallt.v.  Bl,  .hortage  t..t 
SwSu  ~  mlUlonn  of  cblcki  will  b«  newled  t..  .upnl.r  de- 
matMl  next  Winter  and  Spring  T^J?"""?'*"  ?*"''■ 
.nd  women  poultry  ralaera  ^'boum-d  to  batch  .nian 
lotJ«  of  clilekii  tbemielvea  are  bow  t)uy»ng  Day  Old 
Chlckn  from  Mammoth  Incubator  operator*. 

Make  Money  Between  Seasons 

Cly  ».w  P..DUM.  work  .rt.T   .SmJI  tp^  ''T^'f  STrVT^X^r^l 
t..run    E*.»  t..o|,«r.i«    .Vo...  i^  th«  ti»«  %o  >m<i-%<  f^'    Oei...r«.w 


800  JCcgOapactty  and  np 


Rlncle  or  Double 
I)««rk.  I,lttl*«par* 
roqiiired.    Old  c*l 
Ur  will  do. 


BOOK 
FREE! 

T*IU  kll  »>wa«  B*r 
Old  <^irk  buaiBMt 
■n<l  fart*  kboot 
Bhir  Hrn  ■MnmOtk 
InriihAlxrt  •••4 

WatMe  Mff .  Ce. 

i07  .\Dn  Ht.. 
l.anr»»tfr.  Pa. 


kS^ 


nrrrwMM  with  roiE.TMr 

via  A  PrerllenI  P««Hry  Je«r»el— 

«llaN-'itth*Tiir«»an.l  n.aiiaKfnipnt  of  pou'trr 
for  proflt      contains  W  to  14"  !»««  inontMr. 
FinHv    illiiMraK-d.     Tter**   ''*l"'^v'  *  . 
POIjVtKY  ITF.M.  Bo«  l\fcller-»llle.  Pa. 

AN      •  Apples,  Potatoes, 

Onions  Hay 

Fruil"'.  |>«iillry  and  all  pro«1iir«  wanted - 
Gibbs  Sl  Bro,  323  N.  Front  St.,  Phile..  Pa. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


October  15,  1917. 


THE  P.I. 0.  CLUB 

A  New  Department  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Dear  Boys  and  Oirls:  This  is  to  be  a 
little  corner  for  YOU.  We  are  going  to 
call  it  the  P.  I.  0.  Club  corner  and  each 
issue  I  am  going  to  give  you  Middle 
Atlantic  States  Boys  and  Girls  a  straight 
from  the  shoulder  talk — that  Is,  if  there 
are  enough  of  you  who  want  to  have  me 
talk  to  you. 

I  am  one  of  those  kind  of  fellows  who 
has  always  believed  in  giving  boys  and 
girls  what  they  want  and  not  what  I 
think  they  want. 

Oh!  you  want  to  know  what  P.  I.  O. 
stands  for? 

That's  a  secret! 

I  know  it's  grand  and  glorious  to  have 
a  secret  and  1  am  going  to  keep  it  just 
as  long  as  I  can — until  you  write  and 
ask  me  what  it  means — then  I  will  write 
a  letter  to  you  and  tell  you  my  secret. 

I  can  see  you  standing  there  at  the 
gate  when  the  postman  brings  you  a  let- 
ter— I  can  see  you  running  in  the  house 
and  shouting:  "Here's  a  letter  from 
Uncle  George.    O  goodie!" 

THERE.  I  let  the  kitten  out  of  the 
paper  bag!  I  have  told  you  my  name. 
Now,  what  is  your  name?  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted. 

What  is  the  big  IDEA?  I  hear  you 
asking  this,  that  is,  those  of  you  who  are 
not  in  the  secret. 

It  is  this  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
right  from  my  heart: 

I  wasn't  born  on  the  farm,  but  I  spent 
many  days  on  farms  when  I  was  a  boy 
and  I  had  an  awful  feeling  of  lonesome- 
ness.  Ever  hare  it?  Perhaps  not. 
Well.  I  never  forgot  that  feeling  and  I 
always  wanted  to  do  something  for  the 
farmer  boys  and  girls  of  our  country 
and  now  is  my  chance — if  you  will  help 
me. 

I  would  have  given  anything,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  if  I  had  had  only  one  great 
big  person  to  tell  my  troubles  to— the 
same  kind  of  a  friend  I'M  going  to  be 
to  YOU. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  give  you 
something  to  do  that  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  CITIZENSHIP  and  service. 
We  cannot  live  all  to  ourselves.  The 
spirit  of  GET  TOGETHER  Is  in  the  air 
and  I  want  the  boys  and  girls  who  read 
this  to  get  together  in  one  great  big  club 
where  we  can  tell  our  Joys  and  pleasures 
and  where  we  will  be  so  busy  we  will  not 


have  so  much  time  to  become  lonebome. 

I  cannot  do  all  this  alone.  Of  course. 
I  can  tell  you  of  games  to  play  and  all 
that,  but  I  MUST  have  your  help. 

Will  you  give  It  to  me? 

Will  YOU  do  your  bit  In  helping  to 
make  the  lives  of  other  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farm  happier? 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  are  all  un- 
happy, but  I  do  say  that  the  boy  on  the 
farm  has  more  time  to  get  lonesome 
than  the  boy  in  the  city  with  its  many 
distractions  and  its  movies  and  so  on. 

YOU  are,  my  dear  children,  to  be  the 
MEN  and  WOMEN  of  tomorrow  and 
don't  you  forget  it.  That  Is  why  I  want 
to  help  you  by  the  wide  experience  I 
have  had  in  dealing  with  children  and 
making  them  happy. 

I  have  talked  through  papers  to  mil- 
lions of  children  and  I  have  stood  up  in 
the  country  school  and  talked  to  thous- 
ands of  them  and  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
secret — I  would  rather  talk  In  the  coun- 
try school  than  in  the  city  school  because 
the  children  know  what  I  am  talking 
about — they  know  Mother  Nature  and 
her  babies  and  that  Is  what  I  love  to 
talk  about. 

I  want  to  reach  out  my  right  hand  to 
you  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  give  you  the  welcome  that 
our  P.  I.  O.  CLUB  extends  to  you  and  in 
return  I  want  you  to  tell  me  truly  what 
there  Is  you  want  which  you  haven't  got 
and  also  what  you  want  to  do  that  you 
are  not  now  doing. 

Answer  these  two  questions,  please. 

Would  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  a 
story  every  Issue. and  what  kind  of  a 
story  would  you  like? 

Would  you  like  puzzles? 

I  want  to  please  you  and  if  you  are  a 
bit  curious — If  you  find  yourself  going  to 
bed  tonight  wondering  what  P.  I.  O. 
means,  don't  wait  longer  than  the  next 
morning  and  then  fill  out  this  blank. 
Remember,  If  you  have  wanted  a 
friend,  now  you  have  one.  I  cordially 
invite  ALL  Boys  and  Girls  living  in  the 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES  TO  BE- 
COME  MEMBERS. 

Sign  and  mall  the  pledge  NOW. 


[XySKjJisL  ^a-2;25 


PLEDGE. 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my 
conscience  or  my  duty  to  my  parents  and  friends.  Please 
tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  I  will  not 
reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I. 
O.  Club. 


(Name*). 


(Address)  P.  O.,. 


R.  F.  D. 


Age. 


State. 


to  dot 


•  Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget 
t  your  Ts  and  cross  your  T*s.     Address  all  letters  to 


UNCLE   GEORGE,  care    Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Three 

Useful  Machines 


«.Vri/ 


^HREE  International  machines  that  will 
•*•     pay  their  way  on  any  farm  where  there 
is  corn  to  market  or  livestock  to  feed  are  : 
An  International  Feed  Grinder 
A  Kesrstone  Com  ShelW 
A  Mc^Bful  Kerosene  Engine 

latematioiial  Feed  Grinders,  for  grinding  small  grain,  com 
(on  the  cob,  or  corn  in  the  busk,  come  in  three  styles  with 
I  regular  or  special  plates,  6",  8%  and  10*  in  diameter.    Capa- 
cities from  5  to  30  bushels  per  hour. 

Keystone  Shellers,  adaptable  to  large  or  small  ears,  shell 

bard  or  soft  corn  clean  without  crack- 
ing the  kernels  or  crushing  the  cobs. 
There  are  eight  styles  in  1,  2,  4,  and 
6-bole  sizes,  with  capacities  from  a 
few  ears  shelled  by  band,  up  to  4,000 
bushels  per  day. 

Mogul  Kerosene  Engines  furnish 
steady,  economical  power  for  these 
and  other  farm  machines.  They 
operate  on  the  cheapest  fuels.  Mogul 
kerosene  mixers;  built-in  magnetos  that  make  batteries  un- 
necessary;  enclosed  crank  cases;  full  equipment,  ready  to  run; 
are  features  of  all  Mogul  engines,  from  1  to  50- H.  P. 

Equip  your  farm  with  a  set  of  these  three  useful  machines. 
See  the  local  dealer  or  write  the  address  below  for  complete 
information. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 


■  /'         yw 


mif)^" 


CHICAGO 

Qismpioa  .        D««riac 


(lsctynif<^) 


McCormkk 


USA 

MiHrsakse  Oaborns 


Don't  pay  War  prices 
for  Roofing  and  Paint! 

We  bought  great  quantities  of  paint  and  rooflns  at 
rock-bottom  cost  before  prices  went  up.  Now.  when 
Others  must  charge  war  prices,  our  customers  get 
the  benefit.  -     *  j    *      •  . 

Don't  let  your  house  or  bams  stmer  for  need  of  paint 
or  roofing.   Glance  over  thsse  special  bargains  I 


S  P  E  OI>Xl.S 


WARMUCES 

)1.0O^l-ply  Rubber  Remnants 
tl.80— 2-pty  Rubber  Remnsnts 
.80-3-ply  <Slats  Surfaced)  " 
e.7B-2-ply  "Buffalo"  1st  Grade 

(10-ycar  guarantee) 
$4.00-3-ply  "Queca  City'*^lst  Grade 

(20-year  Guarantee)  (m4^$2.30  p«r  aq 


OUR  PRICES 
onh—  69  •  p«r  aq. 
onlv—  9Bc  p«r  tq. 
0Hfy—$l.7Bpmtmi. 


OHfy—$l  .68  pmt  aq. 


WAR  PRICES   -  OUR  PRICES 

ta.OO— Bam  Paint  .    ...;..    OMJf— f  1.28  per  aaL 

$S.0O— "Buffalo"  House  Paint    .    .    <mAf— f  1.68p«r  vaL 

S4.00-Queen  City  House  Paint .    .    onfy—$2^§  p^r  aaL 

(Color  Cards  Frte) 

Prices,  may  soon  advance 


You  must  act  prooiptly.  as  stock  is  Ifani* 
ed  St  these  prices.     Either  nuke  up  an 
order  from  tne  above  bargahia  and  mail 


today,  or  aend  for  our  special  bargain 

Sice  list  on  roofing  snd  paints. 
oneybatkwiiiumt  Question  If  yi 
an  not  enUrtly  satis  fiod. 


'you 


Manufacturers'  Outlet  Co. 


674  WaldM  At*. 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


WITTEKero-00 
ENGINES. 


Immediate  Shipme 


mmw  to  owo. 
SMtOomotM 


WJJTE 


Down.  90-D 
BO 


'%ys^ 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
In  wrltlns  advertisers. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


PriT«»iM|d.iBOMtrst«|^BuwiOM 


See-Saw  Concrete  Mixer 

A  new  Idea,  that  taksi  tbe  back-aohe  and  wet  fH>t 
oat  of  the  work.  Win  pay  for  Hsctf  oa  one  job.  A 
batch  mixer,  that  aaTSt  S«  of  the  eost.  One  macbin« 
will  b«  Mold  at  each  P.  O.  Ipr  ooly  91S.00. 

Hiilakio  Spmjer  C«^  ChariottMTffl*,  Va. 


October  15,  1917. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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Spraying  Fruit 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

«t  •<>  00  (or  ttie  best,  11.00  (or  the  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 

'"  v'ooi     All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experleiu-e  on  the  topic  under  discuaston  and 
P^rieiKv  '  ''^  -^  ^^J  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


luggist  l- 


n-  o,r  Vo    1230,  Nov.   1. — What  plans  have 

^"v.  .  made  for  extra  work  this  wfnter?  Will 

fo     mlsh   stone.    Install    a    sawmill     grind 

Tlm,.stone   or  cut    fodder   for   yourself    and 

nVTi'libors?     Tell    us   your   experience    with 

nnv  of  these  Jobs  and  what  kind  of  power 

voii  have  found  most  satlsfactorj. 

Ti;|.u    No.  1231,  Nov.   15.— Tell  us  your  ex- 

,'.'  i.iKo  applying  lime  to  the  soil.     What 

(.1111  did  you  use  and  how  much  per  acre 

Wh.n.  where  and  how  did  you   spread  It.' 

ll„w  do  you   tell   when   It   Is   needed .'     To 

what  extent   and   where   most   has   It   paid 

lovic  So.  1232.  DEC.  1.— What  have  this 
v.ftis  irops  taught  you  regarding  fertiliza- 
tion -  Was  top  dressing  the  wheat  with 
loinin.iclai  fertilizer  a  success V  Did  a 
liulil  dressing  of  manure  help  your  hay.' 
Dwl  the  potatoes  miss  the  10  per  cent,  of 
not  ash?  What  made  your  corn  good  on  the 
mollow  ground?  Don't  try  to  answer  ali 
tb.'s.-  questions,  but  tell  us  lii  250  words 
60in<  tiling  along  these  lines  which  you  have 
provtd  to  your  satisfaction  this  year. 


S.  M.,  Lima,  Pa.— We  never  knew  the 
joy  of  spraying  and  the  real  satisfaction 
of  having  fruit  far  superior  to  some  of 
our  neighbors  until  we  purchased  a 
powt  r  outfit.  Now  with  the  good  wife 
to  drive  a  team  of  mules  pulling  the  en- 
gine and  250-gallon  tank,  two  of  us, 
ea<  h  with  a  line  of  hose,  can  spray  our 
900  peach  trees  in  two  days,  and  that 
allows  for  the  small  delays  which  al- 
ways occur  when  such  a  Job  is  on  hand. 
Spraying  the  peach  trees  three  times  a 
season,  as  we  do,  and  finding  help  diffl- 
(ult  to  obtain,  this  saving  in  time  soon 
pays  for  our  outfit.  It  seems  as  if  we 
now  do  as  much  in  two  days  as  we  used 
to  do  in  two  weeks  with  our  first  barrel 
and  hand  pump  outfit. 

In  the  early  spring  before  the  buds 
Htart  to  swell  we  apply  the  regular  lime- 
sulphur  spray  to  kill  the  scale  and  help 
prevent  the  leaf  curl.  When  the  petals 
liill  we  spray  to  prevent  wormy  peaches 
by  applying  IVi  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  powder  and  1  gallon  of  the  concen- 
trated lime-sulphur  to  each  50  gallons  of 
water.  Not  later  than  four  weeks  before 
ript'iiing  we  spray  with  a  weak  lime- 
Bulphur  solution  and  feel  that  we  are 
wi'll  paid  for  our  trouble,  as  we  have 
'had  some  excellent  peaches  which  have 
brought  us  good  prices. 

E.  O.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md. — Our  peach 
orchard  of  230  4-year-old  trees  was 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  early 
spring  before  blossoming,  and  a  second 
time  after  the  bloom  was  over.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  were  scraped  with  a 
wire  brush  to  remove  insect  eggs,  and 
th(  n  washed  with  meat  brine  which  had 
\m\\  saved  for  this  purpose.  A  bristle 
hnish  was  used  in  this  latter  operation. 
The  root  of  each  tree  was  dug  about  and 
inspected  for  worms.  The  ground  was 
plowed  both  ways  and  disk  harrowed. 
The  fruit  should  have  been  thinned,  but 
time  flew  too  quickly. 

Wfien  the  heavy  laden  branches  began 
to  droop,  ropes  were  tied  about  the  trees 
to  support  them,  but  two  split  badly. 
H«de8  will  be  bored  and  bolts  run 
through  the  injured  trunks  to  repair  the 
damage.  The  attention  paid  this  small 
"r>  hard  brought  its  reward.  The  trees 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  handsome  fruit, 
^vhich  sold  for  from  60  cents  to  $1.50  per 
half-bushel  basket. 

The  spraying  outfit  belongs  to  the 
farm.  The  engine  is  taken  through  the 
Kar,  apple  and  peach  orchards  on  a 
^agon. 


M.  O.  p.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  —  In  our 
"<  ighborhood  labor  is  very  scarce,  and 
the  farmers  are  learning  to  buy  machin> 
^■^y  co-operatively,  using  such  to  replace 
'o'mer  more  laborious  and  slower  meth- 
*^<'s.  A  recent  investment  among  five 
^'  us  farmers  was  a  horse  power  com- 
rrt'ssed  air  spraying  machine.  The  cost 
ff>r  each  of  us  was  a  little  over  |24.  The 
"la.  hine  sprays  four  rows  of  potatoes  at 
"»<e,  or  can  be  used  very  effectively  In 
orihards  by  using  a  fS-foot  extension 
•^^d  adapted  for  use  on  high  trees.  Gen- 
^fal  farming  Is  practiced  here,  with  a 
variety  of  crops.  Each  farm  has  one  or 
"icre  large  family  orchards  which  can  be 
f^lTayed  in  one-half  to  two  days,  varying 
^>th  the  number  of  trees.  One  man  can 
Jo  the  work  alone  If  his  team  Is  steady, 
ibough  two  work  to  better  advantaire  on 
»>«Kh  trees. 

We  find  that  spraying  the  trees  from 
<>ne  to  threo  timM  results  in  fine  fruit. 


which  enables  the  average  home  orchard 
to  realize  $300  and  upwards  yearly  from 
the  sale  of  apples,  where  before  we  were 
lucky  if  we  got  enough  wormy,  second- 
class  apples  for  family  use.  Systematic 
spraying,  with  an  occasional  pruning,  re- 
sults in  a  regular  yield  from  most  of  the 
trees,  at  small  expense.  A  few  buyers 
come  to  the  farm  and  barrel  the  apples 
at  a  certain  price  per  barrel.  But  we 
like  to  deliver  the  apples  loose  at  the  car 
at  so  much  per  bushel.  Last  year  was  a 
heavy  crop,  selling  at  about  $3  per  barrel 
for  good,  smooth  winter  apples — the  can- 
neries paying  45  cents  per  bushel  for 
windfalls  gathered  in  piles.  This  year 
the  price  is  $2  a  bushel  and  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  qtiality,  and  the  canneries  pay 
$1.50  for  windfalls  large  enough  for  can- 
ning. The  crop  is  very  short  except 
where  spraying  has  been  practiced  for 
several  seasons  past. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  McC,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— I 
can't  say  whether  or  not  my  spraying 
and  thinning  experiences  are  unique,  but 
they  are  certainly  highly  unsatisfactory. 
We  have,  for  some  years,  hired  our 
spraying  done,  but  last  year  it  was  very 
largely  a  failure  over  a  great  range  of 
territory,  and  perhaps  our  sprayman  was 
discouraged;  anyhow  this  year  he  did 
not  spray  at  all.  No  other  outfit  was 
available,  and  neither  we  or  our  neigh 
bors  have  enough  apples  for  home  use. 
What  few  we  have  range  in  size  from 
that  of  hickorynuts  to  hens'  eggs,  and 
each  apple  shows  just  as  many  defects 
as  it  has  room  for  on  its  limited  surface. 
The  time  has  evidently  arrived  when, 
without  thorough  spraying,  apples  are 
absolutely  unattainable.  My  neighbor 
grows  the  best  apples  in  this  section, 
and  he  sprafed  five  times  this  season.  My 
chief  regret  is  that  he  is  too  far  away  to 
spray  for  us,  but  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  time  any  way. 

The  central  New  York  fruit  men,  who 
grow  apples  on  a  much  larger  commer- 
cial scale  than  we,  thin  just  as  surely  as 
they  spray  or  pick,  but  we  do  not  do  so 
here  nearly  as  much  as  we  should,  sim- 
ply because  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
labor  and  the  necessary  help  is  entirely 
unattainable;  but  we  all  realize  the  value 
of  it.  Of  course,  any  one  would  rather 
handle  one  bushel  of  fruit  worth  $2,  than 
10  bushels  of  cider  apples  of  no  special 
value,  though  proper  thinning  should  re- 
duce only  the  number  of  apples,  not  nec- 
essarily the  number  of  bushels. 

J.  E.  P.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — We  sprayed 
our  orchard  for  codling  moth  only,  this 
year.  We  used  arsenate  of  lead  powder, 
3  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water  and  2 
gallons  of  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion. This  spray  mixture  proves  very 
satisfactory,  as  it  kills  all  chewing  in- 
sects that  infest  the  apple  orchard  and 
the  codling  moth,  too.  Wormy  apples 
are  very  scarce  in  our  orchard.  I  believe 
the  apples  will  run  95  per  cent,  worm- 
free.  I  also  sprayed  for  several  of  the 
neighbors  with  the  same  results.  I  have 
never  thinned  fruit  much,  but  think  it 
would  pay,  not  only  for  better  fruit,  but 
by  Insuring  an  apple  crop  every  year. 
Our  spraying  outfit  is  a  two-wheel 
machine  made  for  two  extensions 
for  spraying  fruit  trees,  and  a  6-row 
potato  attachment.  It  is  fitted  with  two 
double  acting  pumps,  a  large  air  com- 
pression tank  and  pressure  gauge.  We 
use  from  150  to  300  pounds  pressure 
when  spraying,  which  drives  the  spray 
In  so  we  cannot  help  getting  satisfactory 
results. 


Pay  Nothing  for  6  O 


Prove  witboat  riikina  a  penny- 
withoot  one  cent  in  iidTmnc«,  that  the  f  UBOOfl 
MaJMtie  is  the  ttronitest,  meet  eronomiMl.  eMtMt  to    ^^ 
operate,  and  moet  powerral  engine  for  lU  rated  H .  P.    Uaee 
eifher  raaoline  or  keroaene.    Try  it  30  days  free.    No  money  in  ad- 
vance  no  depoait,  no  C.  O.  D.    Then  return  it  if  it  lan  t  the  most  satts- 
factory  ensine  you  ever  uaed.    If  you  keep  the  ensine  we  aend  you,  make 
first  small  payment  in  60  daya.    Balance  in  equal  payments  60  days  apart. 

A  Full  Year  to  Pay  l':^^:^r^:s:S^^pJ^'^^^lS^^lor.. 

*n.    Ab  offer  wanraMaot  Make  onlM^wakiMW  that  UMBMrit  of  tbaliaiMUcMciiM  Is  so  •! 

that    you   will    po^valy 
want  to  k*«p  it.    W*  tak*i 
■II  th«  rlak.     T17  it  for  80  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^bb^mimi^^.  ..^    _ 

,  djura  b«tf««  Tou  lUrM*.  Wa  ^^^^^^^^B  .^BPSJll^^h**.  30   DaV* 

rouhl  not  saiM]  any  bat  ao  •■-  ^^^^^^^^^^^  —  — 

rine  -yt  tha  bi«b*»t  quality  oa 
ucb  aa  offer  ■•  thia.    Tball*- 
irstic  must  prora  itself  oa  yovr 
Made  in  2.  3.  £7  7.  •  aaJ  14  U.  P. 

Send  for  Free  Book. 


' ». — ■ 


Fr««  Trial 


Telia  all  about  caa  eaciBca.  Sbowa  yo« 
how  to  boy  oa  moacy  aaTiBC  aaaia.  Abo 
axplaina  our  SO  daya  free  a;ial.  Bo  paymeat 
for  W  days,  year  to  pay  offer.  .  Don't  rniaa 
thia.  The  book  ia  Roa.  S«M  postal  er 
letter  today. 


O- 


The  Hartman  Co.; 

40te  L«S«II«  StrMt 
D«pt.  t02e         Chleac* 


VS>  DU  PONT   AMERICAN    INDUSTRIEl"^ 
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Get  This  Free  Pamt  Book 

It  tells  which  paint  costs  least.  How  to  pai<\!B 
easiest  and  cheapest.  When  to  paint  for  best  re- 
suhs.  How  to  prevent  fading,  chalking,  bhstenng 
and  peeling. 

How  to  paint  silos  and  tarns,  Houses  (inside  or 
outside),  wagons,  carriages  and  automobiles.  In 
this  book  we  have  tried  to  answer  every  paint  ques-^ 
tion,  but  if  you  have  any  not  answered  in  the  bogk, 
our  Service  Department  will  gladly  answer  them. 

Before  doing  any  painting  it  will  surclx  C»a 
you  to  jvrite  now  for  your  free  copy  of 

Farmer's  Pamt  Book  No.  H69 

HARRISONS,    INC. 

Ertr»^»>^  1793 
Plia«<l«Iplua,  CUcaco,  Hew  York.  Mfam**] 
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USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

Fana  drainac*  demaada  dttrabia  til*.  Cor  drain  Ifia  v  mn6«  of  beat 
Ohio  cUy.  thorouckir  hard  buntwl— avcrlMtinc.  Don't  haT*  to  dif 
*am ap to  b« replaced aTarr few  yaars.  Writjlorpric^.  Sold  in  w load 
lots.  Alao  naaofactiirera  of  tha  fatnooa  RATCO  IMPSRISHABLB 
Sn.O,  Ifatco  Bnildiat  Tile  and  Ifatco  Sawer  Pipa. 

national  Fire  Proofing  Company    •      1117  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tlren.     Steel  or  wood  wheel*  to  fit  aayj 
mnninff  gear.    Wasron   parts  of  all   kinds.    Wrll 
'today  for  free  catalog  Illustrated  In  colors. 
■LBCTIIIC  WNBIL  CO.   44  Wtm  Straat.  Qvlncy,  ■ 


New  KEROSENE  Light  g^^af'o^fS'e' 


10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 
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This  U  the  farm  women's  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  diacuMion  of 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  .'amily.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


NovEMHKU  1. — Wbat  have  you  to  say  regard- 
ing the  tendency  of  farmers  to  own  auto- 
mobiles? Ih  a  pleasure  car  of  any  use  on 
tlje  farm  except  for  tileasure  riding V  Are 
the  up-keep  charges  hlghV  Whv  don't  you 
Wiint  to  return  to  the  buggy  or  "jump- 
Kent"   traveling  days? 

Novr.MUKB  15. — What  are  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful calie  (Miking V  Did  you  ever  use  a 
mechanical  mixer  V  What  kinds  of  pans  do 
ynii  use".'  Wliat  is  ilie  receipt  for  your 
favorite  cake*? 


Dbckmbkk  1. — Each  year  new  Ideas  are  want- 
ed for  making  Christmas  gifts.  Tell  us  in 
not  more  than  250  words  how  you  will 
make  some  of  this  year's  presents.  What 
farm  products  d<>  you  find  make  acceptable 
gifts,  and  have  you  any  special  way  of  pack- 
ing or  preparing  them? 

Gef  your  contribution  in  tarty,  if  it  dom»  not 
reach  u»  at  leaat  IS  day»  hmform  thm  date  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bm  too  late. 


Working  for  Winter  Eggs 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. — 
What  will  help  most  in  October  to  have 
a  Mood  supply  of  winter  eggs  is  to  fix  all 
(:ru(  kH  and  places  so  the  wind  and  snow 
will  not  blow  in;  sort  your  flock  well,  so 
as  to  keep  only  liens  that  will  pay  for 
the  feed  you  give  them  and  a  good  profit 
I)eside8  and  put  in  a  supply  of  grit,  oys- 
ter shell,  charcoal  and  plenty  of  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  mangels  and  cabbages  for 
green  stuff,  for  hens  will  not  lay  well 
without  plenty  of  green  feed.  I  find  an- 
other great  help  in  getting  a  good  sup- 
ply of  winter  eggs  is  to  use  a  good  lice 
remedy  on  my  hens  in  October,  and  also 
in  the  hen  house.  As  I  have  had  best  re- 
sults from  the  following  plan  I  shall  fol- 
low it  this  winter,  only  perhaps  using 
more  wheat  than  I  have  other  years,  as 
it  is  cheaper  than  corn.  My  plan  Is  to 
feed  about  equal  portions  of  cracked 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  oats,  feed- 
ing about  8  quarts  per  100  hens,  and  the 
same  amount  of  mixed  mash  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  middlings, 
gluten  meal,  beef  scrap  and  two  parts 
wheat  bran.  I  shall  feed  a  little  grain 
over  night  in  the  litter,  also  put  the  dry 
mash  in  a  mash  hopper  over  night,  so 
the  hens  can  get  it  at  daybreak. 

My  green  feed  I  shall  give  at  10  o'clock 
and  my  feed  of  grain  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  which  will  give  the  hens 
plenty  of  time  to  hunt  the  grain  out  of 
the  litter  before  dark,  giving  them  exer- 
cise. And  last,  but  not  least.  I  keep  a 
few  poultry  remedies  on  hand  (Oct.  15th 
is  a  good  time  to  buy  them  for  the  win- 
ter) to  give  if  any  of  my  hens  are  sick, 
for  a  sickly  hen  will  not  lay  eggs. 

Miss  J.  M.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Hav- 
ing thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
the  premises,  culled  out  all  undesirables, 
put  plenty  of  forest  leaves  in  shed  to 
keep  hens  busy,  I  am  ready  to  feed  for 
eggs.  Corn  must  be  my  chief  depend- 
ence for  grain,  but  I  believe  In  corn  for 
fall  feeding,  as  hens  will  not  lay  unless 
fat.  When  there  was  plenty  of  milk  for 
them  they  laid  all  winter  with  no  other 
grain.  Cracked  corn  Is  scattered  In 
leaves  in  morning,  whole  corn,  warmed 
through,  at  4  P.  M.,  allowing  one  quart 
to  each  dozen  Reds  twice  a  day.  When 
convenient  I  give  the  feed  at  Intervals 
to  keep  hens  exercising.  Pure  water 
(warm  in  frosty  weather),  grit,  oyster 
shell  and  meat  scrap  are  kept  before 
them,  also  a  dry  mash  of  one  part  alfalfa 
meal,  two  parts  each  corn  meal  and 
wheat  bran,  one  spoonful  of  salt  to  a  gal- 
lon of  mash.  Once  a  week  or  ten  days 
we  feed  one  tablespoonful  each  of  sul- 
phur and  Epsom  salts.  One  teaspoonful 
of  soda  In  moist  mash  to  25  hens,  as  ad- 
vised by  our  Poultry  Editor.  I  clean 
the  house  every  morning  with  a  long- 
handled,  broad-bladed  hoe  and  stout  sta- 
ble broom  kept  in  hen  house:  this  Is  a 
matter  of  a  few  moments,  and  far  easier 
than  If  done  less  often. 

Vegetable  trimmings,  cooked  dry  as 
possible,  table  scraps  and  beaten  bones 
furnish  variety  to  feed  and  are  greatly 
relished  by  hens.  I  think  the  secret  of 
my  success  in  getting  winter  eggs  is 
plenty  of  feed,  exercise  and  careful  at- 
tention to  details. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 
— Nothing  on  a  farm  p4easc8  the  thrifty 
housewife  better  than  to  have  a  well 
filled  egg  basket  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  But  In  order  to  have  this  one 
must  care  well  for  the  hens  all  during 
the  molting  period.  This  can  easily  be 
done  where  one  buys  the  commercial 
feed,  for  then  a  variety  Is  offered  from 
which  to  select,  but  on  a  farm  one  has  to 
use  Just  what  can  best  be  spared. 

I  use  corn,  sunflower  seed,  the  screen- 
ings of  wheat    nd  peas,  and  wheat  bran 


when  I  have  It.  This  I  use  with  corn 
meal  to  make  a  mash,  using  hot  water 
and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  occasionally  a 
little  soda.  This  is  fed  to  them  in  the 
morning  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I 
also  feed  the  small  grain  in  the  morning 
and  corn  at  night. 

For  a  meat  ration  I  give  them  all  of 
the  butter  milk  I  can  spare  and  at  least 
twice  a  week  put  a  tablespoonful  of  lard 
into  their  ration  of  small  grain,  and  heat 
it  thoroughly  so  that  each  grain  may  be 
coated  with  the  melted  lard.  After  the 
hogs  are  killed,  instead  of  using  lard  I 
use  cracklings  or  the  skins  that  are  cut 
from  the  fat  of  whftfh  the  lard  Is  m'ade. 
These  skins  are  cut  up  into  short 
lengths,  boiled  and  put  away  In  a  cov- 
ered vessel  and  kept  In  a  cool  place 
where  they  keep  well  until  March.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overfeed  with  these 
meat  scraps.  After  the  cold  weather  be- 
gins, I  give  my  hens  warm  water  in  the 
morning.  Later  In  the  day  I  fill  the  ves- 
sels with  cold  water.  I  also  give  cracked 
bones,  using  those  left  from  the  table, 
also  oyster  shells.  For  green  feed  the 
flock  Is  on  free  range  and  has  the  run 
of  the  alfalfa  lots. 

It  requires  work  done  regularly  to  ac- 
complish best  results  with  poultry,  but  it 
pays  to  have  fresh  eggs  the  year  around. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  D.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. — 
The  price  of  eggs  will  undoubtedly  go 
higher  and  higher  until  Christmas; 
some  predict  eggs  will  be  75  cents  a 
dozen  until  December,  therefore  it 
stands  us  in  hand  to  think  how  we 
may  have  them,  as  we  so  much  need 
them  to  take  the  place  of  meat  since  it 
Is  so  high.  I  have  noticed  In  papers, 
directions  for  putting  eggs  down  In 
water-glass,  but  was  always  afraid  to 
try  until  a  reliable  housekeeper  said  she 
has  tried  this  method  and  finds  eggs 
perfectly  all  right  for  frying  and  bak- 
ing purposes.  So  I  tried  this  method, 
following  directions  on  can  of  water- 
glass.  I  am  sure  October  15th  will  be  a 
still  better  time  than  September,  as  the 
weather  will  be  cooler.  This  winter  I 
expect  to  feed  my  hens  as  near  as  I  can 
like  I  did  last  year,  because  my  hens 
laid  well  during  all  the  cold  weather. 
In  the  first  place,  don't  crowd  them,  and 
secondly,  give  a  little  ^psom  salts  every 
few  weeks.  I  feed  wheat  In  morning 
and  corn  at  night.  I  don't  think  It  pays 
to  reduce  the  feed,  but  to  change  it 
often.  I  feed  potato  and  apple  parings, 
also  sometimes  I  cook  them  and  mix  in 
a  little  bran;  other  times  I  feed  them 
raw,  A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  scratch 
shed  to  keep  fowls  busy,  for  the  Indus- 
trious hen  lays,  not  the  lazy  one. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  P.,  Deerfleld,  N.  J.— We 
can  read  lots  of  helpful  Ideas,  but  the 
best  teacher  of  all  Is  experience.  To  be 
successful  It  means  lots  of  hard  work 
and  being  always  on  the  Job.  You  can 
not  take  care  of  chickens  today  and  to- 
morrow let  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  do  not  think  hens  should  be 
shut  up  too  tight  and  warm,  because  If 
you  are  not  very  careful  they  will  catch 
cold  and  may  be  roup.  Never  leave  a 
sick  fowl  In  your  flock.  On  the  south 
side  of  our  scratch  pen  the  top  half  Is 
left  open  day  and  night,  except  when  It 
storms  from  the  south,  then  we  drop  a 
canvas  curtain. 

We  feed  either  wheat  or  oats  In  the 
morning  In  deep  litter,  and  corn  at 
night.  Do  not  fet  hens  go  to  bed  hun- 
gry— If  you  cut  them  short  on  feed  they 
will  cut  you  short  on  eggs.  I  keep  dry 
bran  and  ground  oyster  shells  before 
them  all  the  time.  Give  clean  hot  water 
three  times  a  day,  or  better  still,  make 
It  half  skim  milk  If  you  have  It. 

For  greens,  cow  turnips  or  beets,  waste 


cabbage  and  pumpkins  are  all  good. 
Hang  them  on  a  string  from  the  top  of 
the  building  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  the  hens  enjoy  reaching  after  them. 
It  makes  good  exercise.  I  keep  my 
chickens  shut  up  until  about  4  P.  M. 
then  let  them  out  for  a  run  until  roost- 
ing time.  Do  not  let  them  out  when 
there  is  much  snow. 


Mrs.  V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va.— I  think 
we  poultry  raisers  will  try  hard  to  get 
eggs  this  winter,  as  they  are  bringing  a 
good  price  even  now.  We  should  try  to 
get  our  hens  through  the  molt  before 
cold  weather  comes,  and  should  get  our 
pullets  in  condition  to  produce  high 
priced  eggs.  I  am  now  feeding  my  fiock 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds  on  corn,  Kaffir, 
some  sunflower  seed  and  sour  milk,  and 
they  are  doing  nicely.  I  will  feed 
cracked  corn  and  oats  mostly  this  win- 
ter, as  this  is  a  poor  wheat  country  and 
I  cannot  get  wheat  to  feed  poultry,  I 
will  also  feed  bran  and  Katfiv  with  milk, 
oyster  shell,  small  potatoes  and  table 
scraps.  My  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  flne 
layers  winter  and  summer,  and  I  hope 
to  have  lots  of  eggs  this  winter  as  I 
usually  do. 


A  Secret  for  Grown-ups 

Dear  Fathers  and  Mothers:  Were  you 
ever  children? 

Foolish  question! 

I  want  to  ask  if  you  will  co-operate 
with  me  in  making  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren happier?  This  is  the  age  of  SER- 
VICE and  co-operation  and  I  am  starting 
a  club  for  our  Middle  Atlantic  States 
boys  AND  girls  and  I  ask  you  to  write 
and  tell  me  if  you  have  any  suggestions. 

I  would  not  start  this  club  without 
your  consent.  Your  children  belong  to 
YOU  and  no  one  knows  their  wants  bet- 
ter than  you  and  that  Is  why  I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  HELP  me. 

Your  life  will  be  richer  and  fuller  If 
you  dig  down  and  help  the^ther  fellow 
and  I  am  now  asking  you  to  help  ME. 

Do  me  a  favor: 

Before  you  go  to  bed,  read  what  I  hare 
written  on  page  352  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  the  idea.  This  club  Is  to 
belong  to  the  children  of  our  subscribers 
and  that  means  YOU. 

If  you  like  it.  tell  me. 

If  you  don't  like  the  Idea,  tell  me  as 
well. 

What  do  you  think  can  be  done  to 
make  the  lives  of  our  farm  boys  and 
girls  HAPPIER  AND  MORE  USEFUL? 

The  greatest  men  this  country  has 
ever  known  were  farmer  boys — Lincoln 
for  one.  We  are  going  to  need  great 
men  and  women  and  I  want  you  to  help 
do  your  part  in  making  them.  Your  re- 
ward will  be  great. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  chance  you  have 
been  looking  for. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Uncle  Oeorffe. 


Everything  in  the  World  to  Can 

ELIZABETH  O.  JEAX. 

My  "career"  of  fruit  and*  vegetable 
conservation  has  been  so  successful  this 
season  that  I  read  the  article  "Whence 
the  Fruit  to  Can?"  with  Interest  and  dis- 
may. In  nearly  all  of  Maryland  we  havfe 
had  abundant  vegetables  and  fruits. 
How  much  all  of  us  readers  of  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer  would  love  to  fill  an  air- 
ship with  fruits  and  vegetables  and  send 
to  Mrs.  E.  M.  A.  We  may  hare  r.  "lean" 
season  some  time.  Even  wild  raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  ripened  In  provok- 
ing quantities.  I  would  think,  "I  am  not 
going  to  pi;'k  another  berry,"  but  lus- 
cious and  tempting  they  were,  so  I  sal- 
lied forth  again  and  again  until  a  long 
shelf  Is  fllled  with  these  two  fruits. 

Now  I  have  jams  and  canned  berries 
for  the  Red  Cross,  enough  for  my  spoiled 
family  and  several  dozen  glasses  of  jelly 
all  ordered  by  customers  at  20  cents  per 
half-pint  glass.  A  dozen  quart  jars  of 
asparagus  are  alluring — peas,  string 
beans,  lambs-quarters,  corn,  a  hundred 
jars  of  tomatoes — everything  "known  to 
man"  I  was  going  to  say — but  the  "pre- 
serve" cupboard  shelves  are  groaning  and 
nearly  everything  was  raised  on  our 
farm. 

This  past  winter  found  me  wondering 
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Great  4Sl  page  book  ahowa  ttKNiaands  of  amaziiiK  bar- 
gaina  in  furniture,  atovea.  range*,  raga.  carpeU.  silver- 
ware, enginea.  aeparatora  and  other  farm  neeeaaitiea.   M 
days'  free  trial  on  anvtliing  yon  want—  and  a  year  to  par 
No  C.O.D.   No  depoeit.    Send  poat  card  for  thia  Catalof' 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.. 


4Mlljialle  StrctI 
De»tU12    ChieiM 


TW£ 


WITH  YOUR 

1918  IMPERIAL  Range 

A  special  offer  with  erery  Imperial 
Banco— an  elegant  Pare  Alumfnuia 
Cooklnr  aadBoaatlnc  Combina- 
tion or  ohoioe  of  other  naefol  pre- 
miuma  as  shown  in  oatalogue^ 

MT  «llM  HMIf  II  AIVAMI 

Try  th«Imp«rUl  Bange  In  roar  own  I 
home.      We   take  all   the  rtak. 

Uhooae  any  rangp  you  want  from  over 
a  handredTatylea.  Teet  it  for  W)  daya, 
before  yoadooidatok«ep  it.  Send  it 
baokifnotaatlalled. 

TO  YOUB  home:  town 

Chooaa  Your  Own  Terma,  It  yon  I 
decide  to  ke^p  your  Imperial — CmmIi 
or  Credit.  By  dealing  direct  with  our  L 
factory  yon    pay    manuteoturer'al 
prlo«onl7.   Ifofralcht.  I 

tAVE  MOIFY  By  onr  new  lOth  Oen- 
MIC  MUlCI  tury  methoda.   lOO.OOOl 


^  -n.  f 


. -lANOn  ar*  BMMia  cvalaiMat 

irwlara.Uri.la.    tupArFahjanSHW: 
will  1}^  waip  ar  eraek,    Hmrt  tta  ■■rriUMi 


itea  Orao  BodamlMd— al 
)lf-wlilehliel£rCi3| 


rmcnaiM 


fcS-T&IC 


•fwwiilBi 


'imtiti 


Bcaaaadtiialrl 


rj 


Jmmn 
III  ti 
mmnn  . 

I262gsiramt 
tU3num,( 


4,^-    •'  ^»     -^ 


Aslowas 
#9.90 


310,000.00 

'   ThUiathachaaMslaawaMd*- 
Oaly  IC.fO  Mw  Cra««  U  wbick 
>to  can  U  a<U»< 

ttmmJBltn 

■wttlWilMtB^.  ■lilS.lifclBl.fi 


RETAILERS'    Me    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

Preni  Wkelnaler  Direct,  fresk  •«  tkc  iMflter 

5     POUNDS       FOR     tf»  1     OC 
Bean    or    Ground     «P  JL  odMC^ 

KLivnn  rui  wmm  im  hilbs 

10    iba.    DELIVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 

Sntiffnctiott  OunrnntifH  or  Monett  Rffnttdf^ 
anXIM  COmtB  «0.  MS-«M  Waahla««M  •U  Raw  Tart 

MTAauisao  TT  isam  , 


♦«  mRke  extra  money.  Poultry  food 
*°^  ^"o  hfgh  my  profit  was  pitifully 
*^^,  •Jelly,  canned  fruit  and  pre- 
.^  for  sale,"  thought  I.  To  city 
f.]Z<  their  mere  mention  brought  or- 
llir  I  began  with  the  first  strawberries 
„H  cherries.  Today  my  quince  pre- 
!?rvos  were  made  and  after  a  woodland 
nilerini.'Re  next  week  for  chicken  ^pes 
5^v  «ca.^on's  work  is  done.  Preserves  are 
fold  at  30c.  a  pint,  50c.  a  quart,  jars  to 
t,e  returned. 

Who  Will  Answer  These  ? 

Mis  D.  C,  New  Jersey,  asks  us: 
..\Vill  <orae  one  kindly  tell  how  to  get 
,i(i  of  moths  in  carpet?  I  have  used 
iiiotli  lalls,  turpentine  and  tobacco  with 
failing  results." 

"Wliat  makes  the  best  stuffing  when 
roasting  the  holiday  turkey?"  asks  Mrs. 
E.  C.  T.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"How  shall  I  prepare  a  goose  for  the 
Thanlisgiving  dinner?"  asks  Mrs.  S.  P. 
H.,  New  Jersey. 


"Will  somebody  please  give  me  a  re- 
ceipt for  making  mince  meat?"  asks  Mrs. 
H.  A.  B.,  Maryland. 


No  More  Pie ! 

Omittiiig  pie  crust  is  one  of  the  ways 
the  Food  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton, suggests  for  getting  at  that  25  per 
cent,  reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
wheat  flour.  Every  woman  running  a 
farm  kitchen  has  more  work  than  she 
can  do  at  this  season  of  the, year.  Serve 
the  fruit,  fresh  or  stewed,  and  save  the 
time  spent  on  pastry,  also  the  flour  and 
shortening  necessary  to  make  it.  If  the 
American  pie  is  sacrificed  to  the  Ameri- 
can spirit,  American  health  will  be  im- 
proved. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  omit  pas- 
try in  preparing  for  custard  pies  and 
convert  the  filling  into  a  pudding.  Cus- 
tard, potato,  or  pumpkin  filling  will 
make  just  as  good  a  dessert  If  prepared 
in  the  usual  way,  baked  In  a  baking  dish 
without  crust,  and  served  with  just  a 
suggestion  of  tart  preserves  or  jelly. 

Sometimes  when  you  feel  that  you 
must  have  pie,  try  this  plan.  Cook  your 
fruit  for  filling  and  season  as  usual. 
Place  in  pie  plate  without  bottom  crust. 
Cover  the  top  with  thin  slices  of  bread, 
sprinkle  with  brown  sugar  and  set  In 
a  hot  stove  to  toast  and  candy  over. 
Serve  hot.  This  is  really  a  delightful 
dessert  and  liked  by  grown-ups  as  well 
as  children. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directiona  for   mailing,  aa  well  aa  the  quantity  of  n>-teri«l    required,  accompany  each 
ratten     Pattern,  are  perfect- fitting  and  .earn  aUowing.     When  order  ng   write    yo«'    f^« 
and  addreaa  in  full,  atate  the  number  and  aiie  oTeach  pattern  you  want   and  ••"'J/'i^.V  oa 
eahAddreaa.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


H4«2 — I^dl^«*  w«l8t.  Cut  In  Hire*  36  to 
■<-  InchpR  bust  measure.  Long  sleeves  are 
fathored  to  bands. 

845U. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to  14 
years.  The  dress  consists  of  a  plain  waist 
•nd  a  one-nieop  skirt. 

K470 — MlBses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  16,  18 
fnd  20  years.  Front  of  waist  and  skirt  are 
ID  one. 

H400. — Girls*  dress.  Cut  In  sixes  6  to  14 
ypars.  Sleeves  may  be  long  or  short  and  the 
^kJrt  is  cut  In  two  pieces. 

K4R7 — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  fronts  are  rolled 
to  form  revers. 


8-444. — Ladies'  house  dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
36  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  I^ong  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used. 

846M. — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  one  size.  The 
apron  is  cut  in  one  piece. 

8449. — Girls'  empire  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6 
to  14  years.  The  dress  has  a  one-piece, 
straight  gathered  skirt. 

M4e3 Ladles'  skirt.     Cut  In  sizes  '24  to  32 

Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  in  two 
gores. 

84nR. — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sixes  36  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  ftvnt  and  the  skirt  Is  In  two  gores. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  deoartmenta  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
"••ny  patterns  aa  we  would  like,  therefore,  wepubliah  for  the  benefit  of  our  readera.  Jour  tJmea 
a  year,  a  quarterly  faahion  magaaine  called— "^very  -Woman  Her  Own  Dreaamaker  -^h«ch 
illuatratea  hundreda  of  the  meet  practical  atylea  for  ladiea,  miaaea  and  children,  and  telle  how 
to  make  all  kinda  of  garmenta.  The  regular  price  of  thia  book  is  10  centa  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  It  poatpaid  for  5  centa.  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  ia  oraered  we 
will  acnd  a  copy  of  the  lateat  at  2  centa  poetpaid.    Address 

FASHION  DBPAKTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  PARMBR.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Thousand 

pteTthte 
ThisBook 

It  contains  a  rare  story  of 
winter  discomfort  succeeded 
by  real  comfort;  of  big  fuel 
expenditures  cut  down  from 
35%  to  509^ ;  of  unusual  conveniences  made  possible  in  old  or 
new  houses,  churches,  halls  and  business  blocks. 

When  you  consider  the  question  of  heating  your  home  this  fall,  you 
should  have  it  before  you.  It's  the  simple  stories  of  people  who  have 
solved  that  question  ta their  complete  satisfaction  by  installing  the 


The  Original  Patented  Pipelets  Furnace 

They  put  in  this  furnace  because  of  these  remarkable  guaranteed  advanugcs: 

1.  Only  one  register  is  needed;  no  pipes  in  walls  or  basement. 

2.  It  wUl  heat  your  house  comfortably  and  evenly. 

3.  The  cellar  will  be  cool  enough  to  store  fruits  and 

vegetables  all  winter. 
i.  It  will  save  you  35  ^  of  your  fuel  bill— some  say  mere. 

5.  The  firepot  is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  ^viy^^v^ivt^ 

6.  It  will  bum  any  fuel.  ,  ,       ^Bk.  ''-*'  !vr '. 

7.  Its  heating  principle  is  both  scientific  and  healthful      ^"»^   •   •"    * 

MEETS  ALL  CONDITIONS 

The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  meets  all  these  condi- 
tions fairly  and  squarely.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  manufacturer  of  warm  air  heating  systems 
in  the  United  States. 

We  want  you  to  see  this  book,  together  with  our 
"Progress"   booklet,  which  describes   the  principle  of 
Caloric  heating.   Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us  direct 
and  we  wUl  send  you  a  copy  of  both  by  return  maU. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 

4S35  Geti  St.  Cindnnati,  Ohio 


.\^.v^'■.■—f■'r 


Your  Stove  is  Ready 
for  Quick  Shipment 

^A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You** 

Na  %rMtiii«— your  stove  goes  on  the  car  the  same  day  your 
ordeTfl^es;    Our  big  stocks  on  hand  insure  immediate    ^ 
2S?o?7o«  orfer  at  lowest  "direct-to-you"  wholesale  pr.ce. 
nmsswyutM      __  _     ,  ^^        m     vy      Get  Car  oew  stove 

VWifsirA    I  OflA  V  book  showinff  new. 
WW  IlLC    *  \/\*«»jr   estdesisnsia stoves 
•nd  ran«8-learn  what  "A  Kalamasoo  Djrect  to 
Yoa"meluis  in  savlne  money.  We h^ave  satUfled cue- 

JM  ?n*lomere  booetiaf  for  Kslamstoo  quality. 
^Aak  tar  Cetalew  N«ra«4. 

Kalamaxoo  Stove  Coi.  Af^rs. 
KAUmasoo,  Mich. 
W«  SMiwifaetore  StoT*«.^IUTiir«i    G«e  R»n««e, 
f^mvMtm,  Kitctaea  KebineU  snd  Table*.        . 


A  KcxiamazoQ 

•    Direct  to  You 


"Z^^' 


Be  Well  Dressed 

■ay  Oethet  tkat  Ht  Yew  tad  Fit  Year  Pvse 

YOITR  dollar  buys.  throuRh  tbe  Lomh«r«1 
Profit  i^herlnic  Plan,  creatcst  value.  We 
have  no  Wj-ealaried  salesmen.  We  sell 
direct  to  you  — you  save  the  middleman's 
protttn.  For  example:  Larlif'  §hoe«,  |l.<» 
np:  HtocklniP*.  10c  to  Wc  per  pair:  Welrts. 
49c  up:  Hklrts.  WC  up.  Men't  Hhoee.  |1.W 
up:  Trousers.  |1.3»  up;  Tennis  Hboes,  «7c 
up.  Hundreds  of  rvmarkeble  values  Illus- 
trated In  ao-piMte  cataloK.  »»>  pnv  ""  Hrlivery 
ehargft.  You  murt  be  salUrted  or  jour  money 
returned.  Don't  let  a  penny  poetal  card  stand 
between    you   and   w**^   el««li#a.     Write 


for  cmtalou— noir.     Dept.  I. 

LOMBARD  Jj^  CO. 
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Other  Veople*^s  business 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 
"By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


FAIR    I'LAY. 


The  late  October  sunshine  poured  its 
prodigal  gold  into  the  little  room  of 
which  Annabel  Sinclair  was  the  sole  oc- 
cupant, and  as  its  single  door  and  win- 
dow were  both  closed,  the  resulting  tem- 
.  perature  was  suggestive  of  mid-July. 
The  room  itself  was  plain  and  bare.  The 
cottage  Thad  West  had  purchased  the 
year  following  his  marriage  was  need- 
lessly spacious  for  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  two  5'oung  people  and  for 
that  reason  several  of  the  rooms  had 
been  left  unfurnished,  or  nearly  so,  until 
time  should  justify  Thad's  foresight.  As 
a  rule  Annabel  had  a  feline  Instinct  for 
comfort,  selecting  the  easiest  chair-  and 
the  pleasantest  outlcok  almost  uncon- 
sciously. Today  her  (discomfort  and  the 
convent-lilie  austerity  of  her  surround- 
ings failed  to  impress  her.  She  was 
hardly  aware  of  them. 

She  was  not  in  her  daughter's  home 
ol  her  own  volition  that  October  morn- 
ing. She  had  yielded  as  the  most  self- 
willed  must  on  occasion  to  the  assump- 
tion of  her  little  world  that  this  was  the 
place  where  she  would  wish  to  be.  But 
the  first  glimpse  of  Diantha  had  con- 
vinced her  that  her  shrinking  recoil  had 
l)een  well-grounded.  Diantha,  deadly  pale, 
and  yet  with  little  flickering,  unsteady 
smiles,  Diantha,  quiet  and  self-possessed, 
with  nothing  but  those  white  cheeks  to 
show  how  flesh  and  spirit  shrank  from 
the  approaching  ordeal,  was  terrifyingly 
a  stranger.  But  that  she  was  a  woman 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  And  this 
woman,  soon  to  be  a  mother,  was  her 
child. 

The  little,  bare,  remote  room  seemed  a 
refuge.  Annabel  closed  the  door  and 
would  have  locked  It,  but  the  key  was 
missing.  She  sank  Into  the  single  chair, 
her  face  storm-swept,  transformed  by 
her  emotion  almost  beyond  recognition. 
The  natural  assumption  would  have  been 
that  she  was  enduring  vicariously  the 
suffering  of  her  daughter,  bearing  for 
the  second  time  the  pangs  that  had  given 
Diantha  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dl- 
antha's  pain  and  peril  were  remote  from 
her  mood.  Her  mind  had  room  for  one 
thought:  "Hast  thou  found  me.  O  mine 
enemy!" 

As  she  stared  l>efore  her,  hand  grip- 
ping hand,  her  bloodless  lips  moving  in- 
articulately, she  saw  the  monstrous  folly 
of  her  self-deception.  She  had  played 
at  youth,  listened  to  the  love-making  of 
undeveloped  boys  whose  mother  she 
might  have  been,  and  made  herself  be- 
lieve that  she  could  cheat  Time.  And 
Time,  too,  had  had  his  fun.  For  the 
moment  It  almost  seemed  to  her  that 
her  girlish  prettiness  had  been  his  merci- 
less concession  to  add  to  the  spirit  of  the 
game,  as  a  cat  lets  a  mouse  run  with  a 
sense  of  recovered  freedom,  only  to 
pounce  again. 

And  now  she  was  to  be  a  grandmother. 
She  made  a  futile  effort  to  face  the 
thought,  to  adjust  her  Idea  of  herself  to 
so  astounding  a  development.  But  It 
was  like  the  effort  to  Imagine  herself  be- 
longing to  another  race,  Ethiopian  or 
Oriental.  It  was  unthinkable.  She  had 
a  clearly  defined  conception  of  grand- 
mothers, persons  with  a  generous  waist- 
line and  white  hair.  Undoubtedly  they 
were  useful  people  in  their  way,  and 
worthy  of  regard.  But  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  realize  that  she  herself  might 
belong  to  their  numl)er. 

As  if  recalling  some  experience  far 
distant,  she  fell  to  reviewing  the  events 
of  the  previous  evening.  Her  caller  had 
been  a  young  fellow  with  a  carefully 
ntirtured  and  on  the  whole  a  promising 
mustache  and  with  a  lurid  taste  in  socks. 
She  had  enjoyed  the  call.  The  boy's 
crude  efforts  at  veiled  sentiment,  his 
languishing  glances  had  l>een  Incens'^  to 
her  vanity.  Btit  tomorrow!  "Ho-'  Is 
your  little  grand<  hild.  Mrs.  Sinclair?" 
he  would  say.  Or  no!  He  would  not 
say  It.  He  would  not  come  again.  He 
must  realize,  as  she  was  doing,  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  acquaintance.  He  would 
laugh  at  the  old  woman  who  had  painted 
her  cheeks  that  she  might  look  a  girl 
and  had  let  him  kiss  her  hand  as  thotigh 
granting  a  priceless  favor.  Annabel 
moaned  faintly  as  she  writhed.  Every 
one  would  laugh.    Every  one  must  have 


'  (Cupjrrifht  1916.  The  Bobba- Herri  It  CompAny) 

been  laughing  for  years  over  her  silly 
pretenses. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  before  heavy  footsteps  creaked 
down  the  hall.  She  shuddered  and  her 
body  stiffened.  The  knock  was  twice  re- 
peated before  she  could  utter  an  audible, 
"Come  In." 

Mrs.  West  pushed  the  door  ajar  and 
started  violently  as  her  eyes  fell  on  An- 
nabel. As  not  infrequently  happens  with 
women  who  preserve  an  unnatural!.' 
youthful  appearance,  under  the  stress  of 
deep  emotion,  Annabel  had  aged  years 
in  an  hour.  It  was  a  moment  before 
Mrs.  West  could  recover  herself. 

"I've  made  us  a  cup  of  tea.  Mis'  Sin- 
clair, and  set  out  a  light  lunch.  We'll 
both  feel  better  for  a  bite." 

Annabel  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  want 
—anything."  It  took  an  effort  to  stifle 
a  frenzied  appeal  to  be  left  to  herself. 

This  was  far  from  Mrs.  West's 
thoughts.  She  creaked  Into  the  little 
room,  her  ample  proportions  making  It 
seem  more  cramped  and  small  than  ever, 
and  patted  Annal)ers  shoulder. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Mis'  Sinclair,  I  know 
just  how  you  feel." — Never  was  boast 
vainer. — "But  Diantha's  going  to  come 
through  this  all  right.  She's  young  and 
she's  strong.  The  doctor  says  she's  got 
everything  in  her  favor." 

Annabel's  answer  was  a  vague  uncom- 
prehending stare.  Then  she  began  to 
understand.  Mrs.  West  supposed  her 
consumed  with  anxiety  for  her  daugh- 
ter's safety,  whereas  the  possibility  that 
Diantha  might  die  had  hardly  occurred 
to  her.  She  found  herself  wondering  if 
she  were  unlike  all  other  women,  an  ab- 
normality in  her  selfishness.  In  the 
larger  matters  Annabel  had  remained 
contemptuously  Indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  her  sex,  though  she  would  have  found 
their  criticism  of  her  personal  appear- 
ance disquieting.  But  now  she  was  con- 
scious of  an  unaccustomed  sense  of  re- 
lief that  Mrs.  West  could  not  read  her 
thoughts. 

"I  don't  want — anything."  she  repeat- 
ed mechanically,  and  Thad's  mother  de- 
parted with  obvious  reluctance.  In  five 
minutes  she  was  back  with  a  cup  of  tea 
which  Annabel  swallowed  In  hopes  of 
thus  purchasing  Immunity  from  farther 
kindly  attentions.  And  Mrs.  West,  bear- 
ing away  the  empty  teacup,  carried,  too, 
a  better  opinion  of  Annabel  Sinclair  than 
she  would  have  believed  possible.* 

"I  never  thought  she  cared  anything 
much  for  Diantha,"  she  told  Persis  who 
had  dropped  In  several  times  during  the 
day  to  see  how  matters  were  progress- 
ing. "But  I  must  say,  I  did  her  an  in- 
justice. She's  been  pretty  nearly  crazy 
all  day.     She.  looks  like  a  ghost." 

"Well,  she's  Diantha's  mother  when 
all's  said  and  done,"  Persis  responded. 
Happiness  makes  for  tolerance.  With 
all  her  charity  for  the  wrong-doer,  Persis 
had  made  an  exception  of  Annabel  Sin- 
clair. But  now  the  years  of  fatness,  fol- 
lowing instead  of  preceding  the  lean 
years,  the  overflowing  fullness  of  her 
heart  and  life  had  taught  her  new  Indul- 
gence. She  was  capable  of  believing  that 
there  was  good  In  the  woman. 

The  afternoon  dragged  cruelly.  Now 
and  then  some  faint  sound  reached  An- 
nabel, vaguely  suggestive  of  the  battle 
which  must  be  waged  for  every  new  ex- 
istence, and  each  time  the  sagging  body 
of  the  woman  stiffened,  and  her  breath 
grew  hurried.  Once  Thad  passed  her 
window,  his  young  face  set  and  white, 
and  his  eyes  reddened  as  If  from  weep- 
ing. Annabel  shrank  away  fearful  that 
his  glance  might  fall  on  her,  but  the 
fixed  eyes  of  the  young  husband  saw 
only  his  wife's  girlish  face  as  he  had 
seen  it  last,  colorless,  quivering,  un- 
daunted. 

It  Was  not  far  from  four  o'clock  when 
the  sound  of  hurrying  feet  quickened 
Annabel's  lagging  pulses.  A  door  shut 
quickly  and  then  another.  Some  one  was 
hurrying  down  the  hall;  some  one  who 
brought  news.  Annabel  found  herself 
on  her  feet.  And  the  »,  Instinctively  she 
ca\ight  at  the  back  of  her  chair  to  sup- 
port herself,  for  the  floor  was  undulating 
and  the  sunny  room  had  grown  dark. 

Out  of  the  shapeless  blur  In  which  her 
surroundings  blended,  a  face  took  shape, 
the  face  of  Mrs.  West,  wet  with  tears  and 
radiant  with  smiles.    It  was  she  who  had 


sped  80  lightly  down  the  long  hall  os  if 
joy  had  given  wings  to  her  feet. 

"It's  a  boy!"  She  laughed  out  the 
three  exultant  words  and  hurried  back 
to  some  interrupted  task.  Annabel  con- 
tinued to  stand.  When  at  length  she  re- 
leased her  grip  of  the  chair,  her  fingers 
were  numb  and  stiff.  The  thought 
crossed  her  mind  that  now  she  was  at 
liberty  to  go  home,  since  her  grandson 
had  come  into  the  world,  but  the  ettort 
seemed  beyond  her  strength.  She  sank 
into  the  chair  again,  half  closing  her 
eyes.  The  poignant  pain  of  the  past 
hours  had  changed  to  an  overwhelming 
listlessness.  She  -vaa  too  tired  to  think 
any  longer,  too  tired  even  to  suffer. 

A  brisk  knock  at  the  door  roused  her 
from  her  apathy  sufficiently  for  a  resent- 
ful wish  that  they  would  leave  her  to 
herself.  Then  the  door  opened  and  Per- 
sis entered.  Her  face  wore  the  look  that 
had  impressed  Annabel  on  the  face  of 
Mrs.  West,  that  look  of  supreme  satis- 
faction, blended  with  a  curious,  vicari- 
ous pride,  and  with  it  all,  eomething 
that  told  of  tears  held  back.  Annabel's 
eyes  went  from  that  radiant  look  to  the 
shawl-draped  bundle  In  Persis  arms.  She 
put  out  her  hand  as  If  to  ward  off  a 
danger. 

Persis  halted,  gazing  In  consternation 
at  the  wreck  of  Annabel.  In  that  shal- 
low face  the  record  of  mental  anguish 
was  so  unmistakable  that  the  other 
woman  felt  a  pang  of  self-reproach. 

"Here  I've  been  leaving  this  poor  little 
bundle  of  nerves  to  fight  this  thing 
through  all  alone.  I'd  ought  to  have 
known  she'd  be  scaring  herself  into  a 
conniption."  As  a  reaction  from  the 
severity  with  which  she  had  dealt  with 
her  own  thoughtlessness,  Persis'  voice. 
In  addressing  Annabel  was  as  tender  and 


caressing  as  if  she  strove  to  8ootli«  . 
troubled  child.  * 

"Well,  Mis'  Sinclair,  your  worry's  over 
Diantha  came  through  this  fine  and  be! 
fore  we  know  It,  she'll  be  up  and  about 
and  as  lively  as  a  cricket.  But  Its  been 
a  hard  day  for  you  same  as  for  thf  rest 
of  us.  The  Lord  asks  a  good  deal  of 
women,  to  help  Him  keep  this  old  world 
a-going,  but  He's  got  His  own  way  of 
making  It  up  to  'em." 

As  If  to  give  point  to  her  words,  Per- 
sis' eyes  dropped  to  the  bundle  in  her 
arms.     She  came  a  step  nearer. 

"I  ^'pose,  of  course,  you're  glad  it's  a 
boy.  I  don't  know  why  It  is,  but  you 
just  can't  help  feeling  tickled  when  the 
first  baby's  a  boy.  Nine  pounds,  too. 
That's  a  grandson  to  be  proud  of." 

"Don't!   Don't!   I  don't  want  to  see  It." 

Annabel's  cry  was  involuntary,  wrung 
from  her  by  the  realization  of  Persis' 
purpose.  And  Persis  who  had  lifted  the 
shawl  that  concealed  the  little  face,  let 
it  fall  again  and  stood  staring. 

"You  don't  want — to  see  the  baby?" 

The  revulsion  Indicated  by  Annabel's 
attitude  was  a  sufficient  answer.  Persis 
crossed  to  the  cot-bed  and  sat  down.  If 
there  was  a  person  on  earth  she  cordial- 
ly detested,  it  was  Annabel  Sinclair,  yet 
the  conviction  that  his  poor  counterfeit 
of  a  woman  was  in  need  of  strength  and 
sympathy  was  sufficient  to  thrust  that 
old  dislike  Into  the  background. 

"I  guess  today's  been  pretty  trying  to 
your  nerves.  Mis  'Sinclair.  But  you'll 
feel  better  if  you  take  a  look  at  this  nice 
boy.  I've  seen  a  good  many  of  'em  first 
and  last,  and  I  told  Diantha  I'd  never 
set  eyes  on  a  finer  baby." 

A  curious  distortion  of  Annabel's  face 
broke  off  Persis'  eulogy.     "Are  you  feel- 

(Concluded  on  p«co  380 ) 
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Start 
the 
Day 
Right 

It's  not  much  fun  crawling  out  of  the  comfy  covers 
at  five  or  six  o'clock  on  frosty  mornings.  But  the 
alarm  has  a  pleasanter  sound  when  you  know  a  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater  is  waiting — ready  to  make  things 
warm  at  the  scratch  of  a  match.  However,  to  get 
perfect  results,  always  use 

ATLA.NTie 


msMMm 


Tt  gives  a  steady,  room-filling  heat  or  a  clear,  trilllant  yef 
J?u  l?^  J'^^*  ^>thout  smoke,  soot,  smell  or  charred  wicks. 
1  hat  s  because  Rayolight  Oil  is  more  highly  refined  thao 
ordmary  kerosenes— yet  it  sells  at  the  same  price. 

,.  A^^  J°^J*  ^y  °^™®  »*  *he  store  that  displays  the  sign : 
"Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  for  Sale  Here."  Then  you'll  be  suro 
of  gettmg  the  genuine. 

tr»  amcimntiflc  fact  that,  of  any  arttfUtal  llmht.  a  hmrO' 
•«no  lamp  U  thm  ntomt  rmmtfat  amJ  pimamiftm  «•  *ha  mymtm 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PhUadelphia  and  PitUburgh 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  OO  Heaters 

Make  cold  rooms  nice  and  comfort- 
•Die  regardleai  of  the  weather. 
Quick,  radiant  beat  at  the  strike  of  ■ 
match.  See  them  at 
your  dealer'a— |i.M 
to|8.80. 


i?AV(,)i4^ht 


Rayo  Lamps 

The  always  reliabi* 
Usrht  makers.  Hand- 
some designs  for  every 
room.  Give  a  clear, 
mellow  light,  ideal  for 
all  purposes.  At  your 
dealer's,  $1.90  up. 


J 


Rajro  Lanterns 

Safest  and  best.  Give 
a  piercing,  far-reaob- 
ing  light  on  the  darkest 
night  Durable  con- 
struction. Oil  founts 
never  leak.  At  your 
dealer's,  BOo  up. 


Opportunities  Today  for 
Dairymen 

(Concluded  from  page  345) 

or  soy  bean  hay ;  and  feed  the  expensive 
concentrates  according  to  market  prices 
for  protein  and  energy,  always  bearing 
in  mind  the  relation  of  costs  to  value  of 
product  received  in  the  form  of  milk, 
butter,  etc.,  not  forgetting  their  general 
effect  on  the  health  and  condition  of  the 
cow  receiving  the  feed. 

PRODUCTION    OF   HIGH-GRADE  MILK  AND 
CREAM. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  "there  is 
always  room  at  the  top."  The  iran  pro- 
ducing "average"  quality  of  milk  and 
cream  has  found  it  rather  difficult  "sled- 
ding" during  the  past  two  years;  those 
pioducing  higher  grades  of  milk,  cream, 
l)utter  and  cheese  have  found  a  good 
market  at  paying  prices  for  their  goods. 
Evidence  collected  by  various  commis- 
sions and  by  the  dairy  farmers  them- 
Belves,  has  convinced  those  interested 
that  milk  has,  in  many  cases,  been  pro- 
duced at  a  loss.  As  a  consequence  many 
farmers  have  sold  their  cows  and  gone 


got  cheese-hungry  the  demand  increased 
faster  than  the  supply,  with  the  natural 
consequences  that  prices  advanced  until 
cheese  now  sells  at  wholesale  at  about 
double  the  price  it  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  But  even-  yet  it  is  comparatively 
cheap  food. 

The  special  point  we  wish  to  make  is 
that  every  dairy  farmer  can  make  cheese 
for  his  own  and'  local-  trade,  with  small 
expense,  and  frequently  out  of  whole 
milk,  skim  milk  or  butter  milk  that 
might  otherwise  be  fed  to  animals  on 
the  farm.  There  is  not  space  In  this 
article  to  go  into  details,  but  at  some 
other  time  I  will  speak  of  methods  of 
cheese  making  suitable  for  farms,  and 
which  may  mean  not  only  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit  for  the  farmer's  own 
table,  but  also  a  means  of  profit  in  sup- 
plying local  markets,  and  lessening  food 
wastes. 

CO-OPERATIVE    BUYING    AND    SELLING. 

Buying  farm  supplies,  or  any  other  sup- 
plies,  for  that  matter,  in  small  quantities 
is  always  an  expensive  way  to  buy,  and 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  purchase  of 
feed,  which  should,  whenever  possible. 


himself  and  family,  and  all  expenses 
covered,  there  is  little  blame  if  he  sells 
out  and*  goes  to  town  as  thousands  of 
farmers  have  done  in  the  past  We 
must  not  only  have  a  campaign  of  back- 
lo-the-land,  but  we  must  hold  what  we 
have  on  the  farm.  Co-operative  market- 
ing and  buying  is  the  next  big  prob- 
lem to  attack  with  reference  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  There  always  have 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  few  indi- 
viduals on  farms  who  are  skilled  bar- 
gainers, but  the  average  farmer  is  not 
a  good  salesman  or  buyer,  hence  needs 
the  stimulus  that  comes  from  co-opera- 
tive bargaining. 

The  opportunities  were  never  greater 
on  dairy  farms  than  they  are  today. 
Dairymen  need  to  seize  these  and  turn 
them  to  their  own  advantage. 


Sheep  Profits  Depend  on  Ram 

Since  the  ram  usually  represents  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  influence  of 
heredity  on  each  crop  of  lambs,  improve- 
m«(it  of  the  flock  is  best  accomplished 
through  this  source. 

Select  a  pure-bred  sire  of  the  breed 
which  most  nearly  approaches  the  re- 
quirements of  personal   preference  and 


local  conditions.  Experiments  show, 
says  B.  O.  Severson.  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  that  pure-bred  re.ms 
possessing  the  desired  mutton  form  and 
quality  and  well  covered  with  wool,  are 
more  profitable  than  scrub  rams.  They 
produce  lambs  that  are  heavier,  that  ma- 
ture earlier,  that  can  be  fed  more  eco- 
nomically and  that  demand  a  higher 
price  on  the  market  than  lambs  sired  by 
a  scrub  ram. 

The  ram  should  be  in  good  physical 
condition  as  a  result  of  good  feeding  and 
a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise.  In  a 
small  flock  of  20  to  25  ewes,  the  ram 
is  turned  in  with  the  flock  the  middle  of 
September  so  that  lambs  may  be  dropped 
the  latter  part  of  February  and  during 
March. 

To  keep  a  record  of  the  mating  of 
each  ewe  and  to  make  certain  that  all 
ewes  are  bred,  apply  lamp  black  to  the 
breast  of  the  ram  each  morning.  If  ewes 
come  in  heat  the  third  time  after  mat- 
ing. It  Is  a  fairly  good  sign  that  the  ram 
is  a  non-breeder  and  a  new  sire  should 
be  used. 

The  heat  periods  with  sheep  vary  from 
17  to  20  days,  and  the  gestation  period 
from  148  to  152  days. 


W—imm  Shm^p  at  Horn*  in  thm  Eatt 

This  shows  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  ewes  which  the  PhiladelphU  Wool  and  Textile 
AasJclaflon  has  brought  from  the  weHtern  ranges  and  placed  on  eastern  farms.  They 
ar^comblnallon  of  two  V  breeds,  the  Lincoln  and  Hambouillet  and  are 

fJm?;^<!?llv  Quartered  on  »  farm  at  Paoll.  Fa.  More  of  them  can  HtJil  be  had  at  cost 
prl^by  farmers  w"^2ntt    establish  flocks  to  take  advantage  of  present  conditions. 


out  of  the  dairy  business   rather  than 
continue  to  sell  milk  below  cost.     The 
result  has  been  lessened  milk  production 
and  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  price 
paid  to  farmers  who  continued,  for  their 
milk.     Instead   of  $1.50  to  %2   per   100 
pounds,   which    was  considered   quite  a 
liberal  price  a  few  years  ago,  the  talk 
now  Is  of  $3  pei;  100  pounds  for  milk 
testing  3  per  cent.  fat.    Nothing  Is  surer 
than   that   the   farmer   will   go   out  of 
cows  unless  he  receives  more  financial 
encouragement  than  has  been  given  too 
Infrequently  In  the  past      Milk  and  its 
products  have  been  sold  altogether  too 
cheaply,  compared  with  the  price  paid 
for  other  foods,  considering  their  rela- 
tive food  values.     It  wll>  pay  to  encour- 
age the  dairy  farmer  by  giving  him  good 
prices  for  his  stuff,  and  it  will  pay  the 
dairy  farmer  to  produce  high-grade  food 
producU,  so  that  the  world  of  milk,  but- 
ter and  cheese  consumers  may  realize 
that  they  are  receiving  value  for  their 
money.    A  judicious  campaign  of  adver- 
tising the  value  of  milk  among  city  con- 
sumers, has  proved  helpful  and  the  Idea 
might  be  extended  to  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

CHEESE  MAKING  OPPORTITNITIES. 

The  world  of  consumers  has  suddenly 
wakened  to  the  fact  that  cheese  Is  a 
food — one  of  the  cheapest  In  the  past. 
One  ponnd  of  cheese  Is  worth  at  least 
one  pound  of  meat — some  say  It  Is  worth 
two  pounds  of  meat — and  has  practically 
no  waste  and  does  not  require  cooking 
before  being  ready  to  eat.    When  people 


be  bought  in  car  lots,  and  as  direct  as 
possible  from  the  manufacturer  In  the 
casa  of  manufactured  feed,  such  as  bran, 
cotton  seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  etc.  There 
win  always  be  a  certain  number  of  farm- 
ers who  desire  to  take  home  a  bag  or  two 
of  feed  every  time  they  go  to  town;  in 
fact,  this  serves,  in  many  cases,  as  an 
excuse  for  going  to  town,  but  the  wise 
dairyman  will  co-operate  with  neighbors 
where  he  cannot  place  a  large  order  on 
his  own  account.  In  saying  this  we  have 
no  wish  to  depreciate  the  business  of 
the  feed  dealer.  If  he  is  rendering  nec- 
essary service  In  the  distribution  of  feed 
his  services  should  be  paid  for,  but  the 
tendency  on  the  farm,  as  elsewhere.  Is 
to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  handling  of 
feed  and  farm  products  on  the  way  to  or 
from  the  farm. 

For  a  long  time  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  phase  of  the  farming 
business.  The  existing  conditions  were 
accepted  as  necessary,  and  farmers,  most 
patient  of  men,  plodded  on,  doing  the 
best  they  could  with  the  conditions  as 
they  found  them.  But  a  new  and  im- 
proved era  is  dawning.  The  world  is  be- 
ginning to  realize,  as  never  before,  that 
the  destiny  of  nations  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  an  adequate  food  supply.  This 
supply  of  food  must  come  largely  from 
the  farm.  If  the  farmer  Is  to  produce 
more  than  he  needs  for  himself  and 
family  it  must  pay  him  to  do  so,  other- 
wise he  is  apt  to  become  indifferent. 
Where  the  farmer  Is  not  receiving  Inter- 
est on  capital  invested,  fair  wages  for 


«ALL  SET** 

ETeiything  Ready  to  Fill  the  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Note  the  100  lb.  drum  of  UNION  CARBIDE 
And  the  pump  ready  to  furnish  the  water 

TN  a  few  minutes  Farmer  Jones,  Brown  or  Smith  will 

I   dump  the  can  of  Carbide  and  a  few  pails  of  wat«r  mto 

-^  the  plant  which  furnishes  his  light  and  cooking  fuel-a 

simple  chore  for  an  odd  half  hour  of  Mr.  Farmer  s  time. 


Then— for  a  period  of  many 
weeks  the  plant,  which  sets  out 
of  the  way,  in  a  basement  or  back 
yard  will  render  the  service  it  is 
built  to  render  without  attention. 

Automatically,  it  will  furnish 
the  whitest  and  most  bnlhant 
artificial  light  known  to  man— for 
every  room  in  the  house  and  all 
the  barns  and  out-buildings.  Su]^ 
plying  also,  in  addition  to  this 
light  service,  fuel  for  the  city 
gas  range  in  the  kitchen. 

The  ease  with  which  such  a 
Carbide  Plant  can  be  operated, 
coupled  with  the  extra  value  of 
the  double  service  it  renders,  has 
brought  about  its  adoption  by 
over  half  a  million  owners  of 
country  homes. 

It  is  significant  that  this  popu- 
larity has  been  won  in  coniiHjti- 
tion  with  other  light  plants  of 
possibly  hundreds  of  different 
types  and  kinds. 

For  twenty  years  every  fair 
comparison  has  shown  that  the 
Carbide  Light  is  the  most  power- 

U 


ful  and  brilliant  light  of  them  all. 
It  is  obvious  too  that  the  Car- 
bide Cooking  Range  has  supplied 
the  one  kitchen  convenience 
which  every  country  house  wife 
has  always  longed  for. 

And  there  are  many  instances 
to  prove  that  the  Carbide  Plant 
which  serves  both  the  lights  and 
the  cooking  range  is  built  to  last 
a  life  time  without  repairs. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
Carbide  Light  and  Cookmg  Plant 
and  the  double  service  it  renders. 

As  distributors  of  Union  Car- 
bide, we  now  supply  our  half 
million  and  over  country  home 
customers  direct  through  our  own 
warehouses,  located  in  the  centers 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
rural  districts. 

Should  your  country  home 
chance  to  be  without  this  ser- 
vice you  should  write  us  today  for 
full  particulars.    Just  address: 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 

Cmi  S«rM(  t^Sm.  tUm  T«* 

D«pt.  38  J3S*-,  ^" 
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What  Are  the  Dairyman's  Feed  Bills  ? 


A  prominent  manufacturer  of  mixed 
grain  feeds  writes  us  as  follows  in  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  F.  P.  Willits'  article,  "Or- 
ganization Puts  New  Life  in  Dairying" 
In  the  September  15th  issue  of  this 
paper : 

Editor  Practical  Farmer: 

We  have  the  greatest  possible  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  the  desire  of  dairy- 
men to  get  proper  price  for  their  milk, 
and  we  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
putting  anything  in  the  way  cf  their  get- 
ting the  proper  price,  because  we  firmly 
believe  that  as  a  general  thing,  milk  pro- 
ducers have  not  been  properly  paid  for 
their  milk. 

However,  we  must  take  exception  to 
the  statement  in  the  article  on  the  first 
page  of  your  September  15th  issue, 
where  this  statement  is  made: 

"So  long  as  the  milk  checks  overbal- 
anced the  feed  bills  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  was  not  forcibly  brought 
home,  but  when  the  feed  bills  became 
larger  than  the  milk  checks,  something 
had  to  be  done." 

There  seems  to  be  an  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  agricultural  press  and 
farmers'  organizations,  to  lay  all  the 
blame  for  high  priced  milk  on  the  feed 
bill,  and  very  frequently  an  effort  is 
made  to  blame  the  high  priced  feed  bill 
on  the  feed  merchant. 

Now  we  think  in  justice  not  only  to 
the  feed  merchant,  but  the  feed  trade  in 
general,  that  such  statements  as  above 
quoted  should  not  be  printed  without 
proper  investigation. 

We  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  the  feed  bill  was  larger  than  the 
milk  check,  unless  the  dairyman  was 
giving  feed  to  cows  that  should  have 
gone  to  the  butcher  rather  than  be  kept 
for  dairying  purposes.  The  truth  of  our 
statement  can  readily  be  figured. 

It  takes  one  pound  of  grain  or  feed,  to 
three  of  four  pounds  of  milk.  Rarely 
does  a  dairyman  feed  heavier  than  1  to 
3,  unless  it  is  to  very  high  testing  cows 
that  might  get  one  pound  of  grain  to  214 
pounds  of  rich  milk. 

Even  with  feed  at  $60  per  ton,  or  3 
cents  a  pound  (which  we  think  is  higher 
than  has  ever  been  charged)  that  would 
mean  that  the  dairyman  was  not  getting 
over  $1  per  100  pounds  for  his  milk.  We 
have  never  heard  of  milk  selling  so 
cheap  that  the  dairyman  could  not  get 
even  $1  per  100  for  it.  Therefore,  the 
statement  made  in  your  publication  is 
ridiculous  to  say  nothing  of  being  unfair 
to  all  who  are  in  the  business  of  selling 
feed.  The  milk  producer's  case  is  suffi- 
ciently just  that  it  does  not  need  any 
such  exaggerated  statements  to  bolster 
it  up. 

In  your  September  1st  issue  you  print- 
ed an  article  headed,  "Maryland  State 
Dairymen's  L#eague,"  and  quoted  therein 
some  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  milk  production. 
It  was  shown  therein  that  for  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  It  required  on  an  aver- 
age 33.4  pounds  of  grain,  together  with 
roughage,  silage,  etc.  This  grain  figured 
at  $50  per  ton  came  to  83  Ms  cents,  so  that 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  cost  of  the  grain  for  a 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  was  83  ^/>  cents. 
The  total  cost  for  a  hundred  pounds  of 
milk,  including  labor  and  overhead 
charges,  such  as  interest  and  insurance, 
came  to  $3.33  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  grain  was 
about  one-quarter  of  the  total. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  have  us  set 
forth  the  figures  in  tabulated  form,  as 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  100  LBS.  OF  MILK. 

33.4  lbs.  grain  (g)  $50  per  ton...  $0,835 
44.6  lbs.  dry  roughage  @  $17.50.      .7805 

145.3  lbs.  silage  (g)   $10 7265 

Pasture   087 

ZMi  hours  man  labor  (Q>  15c 525 

Vi  hour  horse  labor  @  20c 10 


Insurance,  interest,  etc. 


Total $3,054 

276 


Total,.  ..$3.33 

The  above  figures  based  on  a  cow  giv- 
ing 5902  lbs.  of  milk  yearly.  The  amount 
of  production  is  comparatively  low.  and 
the  figures  of  cost  should  be  materially 
reduced  for  a  higher  producing  cow. 

In  view  of  all  the  agitation  concerning 
the  high  prices  of  feed  as  bearing  on  the 
cost  of  milk,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
from  the  above  table  that  even  if  the 


cost  of  the  grain  were  cut  in  two,  down 
to  $25  per  ton  (which^is  lower  than 
feeds  have  sold  at  for  a  long  time)  it 
would  only  succeed  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  milk  42  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  a  little 
over  %c.  a  quart.  Therefore,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  high  price  of  feed  can  only  be 
reasonably  charged  vith  -^c.  per  quart 
of  the  increased  charge  for  milk,  and 
that  is  the  full  extent  of  the  benefit  that 
can  inure  to  consumers  if  the  price  of 
feed  were  reduced  by  one-half. 

We  might  incidentally  point  out  that 
it  is  probably  hopeless  to  expect  any  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  feed  to  such  a 
basis  as  $25  per  ton,  unless  our  big  com 
crop  can  be  marketed  at  from  50  to  60 
cents  per  bushel.  The  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs  is  the 
value  of  corn,  and  with  new  corn  quoted 
in  Chicago  at  around  $1.20  per  bushel, 
or  over  $42  per  ton,  it  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  expect  that  other  feeding  stuffs 
will  decline  materially. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc. 
While  our  critic  is  wrong  In  attribut- 
ing to  this  paper  the  article  concerning 
the  Maryland  Dairymen's  Organization, 
which  appeared  in  a  contemporary  farm 
paper,  we  are  glad  he  has  quoted  it,  as 
his  quotation  provides  exact  proof  of  the 
satement     in    Mr.     Willits'     article    to 
which  he  takes  exception.     The  gentle- 
man  in  his  zeal   for  his  own   business 
would   have   us   believe   that   the   grain 
feeds  alone  constitute  the  dairy  farmer's 
"feed     bills."      Wouldn't     dairying     be 
"easy"  if  thl&  were  so?     Unfortunately, 
however,  every  bit  of  Mrs.  Cow's  diet  is 
"feed"   and  there  are  "bills"  for  every 
item  in  it — roughage,  silage  and  pasture, 
as  well  as  grain  feeds — and  the  farmer 
who  deludes  himself  into  the  belief  that 
grain  feed  bills  are  the  only  legitimate 
feed    charges — as     unfortunately     some 
have  done — -makes  a  fatal  mistake.    The 
cost  of  producing  and  handling  rough- 
age and  silage,  with -the  interest  on  the 
Investment  in  the  land  employed  In  their 
production  and  for  pasture  must  all  be 
included  in  the  "feed  bills."    Our  corre- 
spondent cites  the  fact  that  corn  Is  quot- 
ed at  around  $42  per  ton  In  Chicago  as 
a  reason  for  the  present  high  prices  of 
the  class  of  feed  stuffs  he  manufactures, 
but  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
manufacturing  this  same  corn  into  silage 
must   consider   this   as   an    item   in   his 
"feed  bills."     The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  however,  does  not  overlook 
it  In  the  table  of  figures  which  the  gen- 
tleman quotes  as  the  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk,  but  fixes  the  cost  of 
silage  at  $0.7265,  the  cost  of  roughage  at 
$0.7805.    and    of    pasture    at    $0,087,    as 
against    $0,835    for    grain — making    the 
total  "feed  bill"  $2,429,  or  over  five  cents 
per  quart.       We  notice  In  the  table  of 
costs  quoted  that  the  dry  roughage  was 
figured  $17.50  per  1000  pounds,  whereas 
that  is  apparently  the  price  per  ton;  on 
the  ton  basis  the  roughage  charge  would 
be  $0.3902   Instead  of  $0.7805,  and   this 
would  bring  the  total  feed  charge  down  to 
$2.0387  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  or  slight- 
ly more  than  4  1-3  cents  per  quart.       In 
either  case  we  are  sure  that  many  of  our 
readers  could  cite  cases  where  milk  only 
a   few   months   ago   did    not   bring   the 
producers     this     amount     and     surely 
Mr.   Willits'   reference  to   a  time   when 
"the  feed  bills"  become  larger  than  the 
milk  checks  Is  justified  by  these  figures. 
We  do  not  think  the  agricultural  press 
has  been  unfair  with  grain-feed  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  or  blamed   them 
for  conditions  beyond  their  control — nor 
have  we  observed  any  tendency  in  this 
direction  among  fair  minded  farmers  or 
farmers'  organizations.     We  believe  the 
gentleman's  complaint  is  founded  on  a 
misunderstanding — which,  in  fact,  some 
of  the  milk   producers  themselves  have 
shared.      The    recent    milk    agitations, 
however,   have   caused   numberless    pro- 
ducers to  figure  more  than  formerly  and 


set  them  thinking  along  different  lines. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  farm  raised 
products,  grain,  silage,  roughage  and 
pasture,  to  the  cows  for  the  same  or  bet- 
ter prices  than  to  other  forms  of  live 
stock  or  the  general  market  will  pay  for 
them,  dairymen  will  decide  to  stop 
feeding  cows.  Feed  is,  has  been  and  will 
be  the  greatest  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  and  how  to  reduce  this  cost 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  which  dairy- 
men have.  Editor. 


Feeding  New  Corn  to  Hogs 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
swine  men  that  green  corn  or  new  corn 
causes  hog  cholera.  This  is  a  false  im- 
pression. As  a  rule,  however,  outbreaks 
of  hog  cholera  usually  increase  through- 
out the  country  as  the  summer  months 
progress  and  until  the  frosts  of  early 
fall,  when  there  is  sometimes  a  falling 
off.  This  is  true  in  part  because  flies, 
birds,  dust  and  other  agencies  which 
spread  the  disease  are  usually  more  ef- 
fective during  the  summer.  The  ration 
may  have  an  Indirect  effect  upon  an  epi- 
demic of  hog  cholera  but  the  feed  in 
itself  cannot  produce  the  disease.  The 
disease  is  more  likely  to  affect  animals 
of  low  vitality,  particularly  when  the  di- 
gestive system  is  not  operating  normal- 
ly. Any  radical  change  in  the  ration  is 
likely  to  result  in  severe  digestive  trou- 
bles even  though  the  change  be  for  the 
better.  Green  corn  is  often  the  cause  of 
shoats  and  young  pigs  in  particular  "go- 
ing oft  feed."  In  such  troubles  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  Intestines  and  stom- 
ach is  so  altered  that  it  is  more  readily 
attacked  by  the  hog  cholera  virus,  in 
case  it  happens  to  be  present,  and  the 
disease  is  much  more  likely  to  result. 

When  feeding  green  corn  for  the  first 
time  in  the  fall,  it  is  very  important  to 
begin  lightly  and  increase  gradually  for 
a  few  days.  When  corn  is  to  be  *  ogged 
down,  a  ten-day  preliminary  of  hand 
feeding  is  advised  by  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


First  Aid  for  the  Stock 

One  of  the  common  necessities  for  the 
veterinary  medicine  chest  in  the  farm 
stable  Is  a  liquor  cresolis  compound  or 
some  other  one  of  the  coal  tar  disinfect- 
ants. Such  a  compound  may  be  used  for 
disinfecting  stalls,  as  an  antiseptic  wash 
and  as  a  dip  to  remove  lice  and  mange. 
A  two  or  three  per  cent,  solution  is  the 
strength  advised. 

Every  veterinary  medicine  chest 
should  also  contain  a  salve.  A  mixture 
for  this  purpose  recommended  by  Dr. 
Irl  D.  Wilson,  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, consists  of  nine  parts  pure  vaseline 
and  one  part  Impure  zinc  carbonate^  This 
makes  a  very  cheap  but  very  effective 
combination  for  sore  necks  and  harness 
chafes  with  horses,  and  for  cracked  teats 
In  the  cdw. 

Tincture  of  Iodine,  also,  is  one  of  the 
best  skin  antiseptics  and  is  unequalled 
in  the  treatment  of  closed  wounds.  Used 
for  the  latter  purpose  it  should  be  in- 
jected into  the  deepest  pockets  of  the 
wound  with  a  syringe. 

Raw  linseed  oil  and  Epsom  or  Glau- 
ber's salts  are  two  other  drugs  essential 
to  the  stable  medicine  chest.  Linseed  oil 
in  doses  of  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  used  as 
a  purgative  for  horses.  Glauber's  salts 
in  doses  of  one  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds,  dissolved  In  warm  water  are  ad- 
ministered to  cows  for  impaction  of  the 
rumen  or  paunch. 


Cull  potatoes  make  profitable  pork. 


Fresh  air  and  sunlight  combat  dis- 
ease in  the  stable.  Dairy  barns  should 
be  airy  barns.  Ventilation  is  conserva- 
tion.   . 
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Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  ha!r 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instnic- 
tioni  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JRi,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga* 
ments,  Swrollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Musclesi 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  AUsys  psin.  Pries 
El.OOabottleat  dr^^'rrtordelircred.    Book  "Bridence"  fret, 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,     25  Tempis  St.,  Springfisid,  Man 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

2S  to  30  per  cent,  protein — 10  per  cent.  iat.  In  100  :<> 
bag*.   3  ctt.  lb.  lees  than  too  lots.  Ask  for  sample  > 

CONSOLIDATED    DIGE3TER   TANKAGE 

Meat  and  bone.    40  to  4S  per  cent,  protein— 12  prr 
cent  fat.    fU  V**  ton.    LeM  than  ton  lots,  4  cti.  IS. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

OBeahauser  Department  0- 
STOCK  YARDS  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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EasJy  made  by  younelf  from  wooden  moldt 
Nothing  CO  buy  bui  the  cement.  My  complete 
direcTKHu  (including  blue  pnni)  cover  everything 
from  nxaJung  the  nM>idt  to  aitjching  (he  wires 
Pnce  $1  jOo       Write  for  free  booklet. 


harHyc  lee 


Engi.nfe»  and  Surveyor 

fAMMTOVH  NT"  ro«( 


CATTLE. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


"flTE  offer  several 
'  '  excellent  young 
balls  oat  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams,  sired 
by  bulls  of  national 
prominence. 


ATEt  A  McUNNET 


Pk. 


PURE 
BRED 


HOLSTEINS 

ARE  THE  MOST   PROFITABLE 

COWS  ON  EARTH 


\  f^ 


wwi^      m^mm       Writ*  fof  InformaUoD  »i>«ut  thls  pp  t" 
li       Uilii        abl«  breed.  It  l«  fr«e.    No  obligation 
^  *  we  b»ve  nothinc  to  sell. 

THE  HOLSTEm-FRIESIAN   ASSOCIATION 
OP   AMERICA.    Bm  270.    BranUbora.  Vt. 


Eltheraex.»x»n'  t' 
fully  marked.  f< 
Pure  bred  Hototelnn.  »'> 
.  C«rtl»Si«,  V.  V. 


■ifh  Graie  MOLSTPN  CALVES 

to  ISO  each.  Sblp  anvwhere 
ageo,  a  specialty.    W,  ■.  W' 

HAlAfjam  Hm^at*  Ten;hlKh-«rade  belf<-r< 
nOUCem  neirert  lorMJe.  Heavy  with..*  > 
by  purebred  bull.  New  York  Btate  stock;  were  tuixT- 
culln  tested      Thom 48  H.  Wittkohn,  Media,  I'a. 


8WINB. 


The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  229500, welfbt 
407  Ib8.  at7  months,  was  bred  andderelopcd 
b7  ua.  If  yon  want  the  big  kind  writ*  to— 

CH.  CARTER 
Whitcuem  Farm,  lV«st  Chaster.  Pa* 


"Hampshires** 

Plits  any  ace,  bred  jcUts 
for  fall  farrow.  Fre# 
cl  rriilar.  Also  reiflsler- 
ed  Guernsey  bolls  from 
|X6  up. 

I.a««aiI<awB  Faraa 
Blrd-ln>H«uid,    Pa. 

Box  P.  Ijmc.  Co. 


Other  People's  Business 

(Concluded  firom  page  356) 

He  sick  Mis'  Sinclair?"  she  asked  In  real 
Sarin  thinking  that  she  would  never 
Save  given  Annabel  credit  for  this  ex- 
cess -f  maternal  solicitude. 

■Sick'  Yes,  I'm  sick  of  ererythlng. 
i-m  glad  that  chUd'r.  .-.  boy.  Those  peo- 
ple tbat  drown  the  girl  babies  like  kit- 
tens, are  in  the  right  of  it.  No  woman 
ought  .0  lire  beyond  thirty." 

'Some  >f  us,"  remarked  Persis,  recov- 
ering herself  with  difficulty,  "would  J'ave 
missed  a  sood  deal  at  that  rate."  But 
her  liP3  curled  slightly.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  understand  and  to  acquit  herself 
of  past  injustice. 

Annabel  had  reached  a  point  where 
sneofh  was  a  necessity.    For  years,  she 
had   returned   Persis'    dislike  with   the 
added  venom  of  a  small  nature.    But  at 
this  moment,  when  an  outpouring  of  con- 
fidence seemed  essential,  she  knew  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  speak  so 
freely  as  to  this  woman  she  had  hated. 
"Life's  cruel,  cruel!     It  promises  us 
women  everything.     And  then  it  cheats 
ns  and  tricks  us  and  takes  away  all  that 
It  gave,   one  thing  after  another.     It's 
like    bleeding    to    death,    losing    your 
beauty  little  by  little,  fighting  your  hard- 
est and  knowing  you've  got  to  be  beaten 
in  the  end.    When  I  was  a  child  in  bed 
1  used  to  think  I  heard  footsteps  coming 
along  the  hall,  slow  and  stealthy,  and  I'd 
lie  there  trembling  and  quaking,  afraid 
to  open  my  eyes.     That's  the  way  I've 
been  listening  to  old  age  creeping  on  me 
—for  the  last  ten  years." 

"And  if  only  you'd  got  your  courage 
up  to  opening  your  eyes  when  you  were 
a  little,  trembly  thing,  scared  of  those 
footsteps,  like  enough  all  you'd  have 
seen  beside  your  bed  was  your  mother 
smiling  down  on  you." 

Annabel  looked  at  the  speaker  without 
replying.  Her  look  offered  little  encour- 
agement for  Persis  to  continue,  but  she 
needed  no  such  incentive. 

"You  talk  about  life's  being  cruel. 
Why,  you  poor  little  soul,  you  don't 
know  what  life's  like.  Youve  never 
given  it  a  chance.  You  hayen't  played 
lair.  •  J--  •  '    ■ '  i;-»— 

P^or  years  Persis  had  acknowledged  to 
aTteSrt*,ia  give  Annabel  Sinclair  "a  good 
talking' to."  On  various  occasions  she 
had  uttered  truths  that  had  cut  like 
knives.  She  ha4  the  same  truths  to 
utter  now,  but  the' spirit  had  altereid. 

"I  guess  every  girl  that  was  ever  born 
liked  to  have  men  courting  her  and 
ready  to  fight  one  another  for  a  kind 
word  from  her.  That's  nature.  But  it 
ain't  nature  to  have  it  last.  Mis'  Sinclair. 
And  that's  where  you  made  your  mis- 
take. You  wanted  to  keep  right  on  pre- 
tending It  was  May  after  it  got  along  to 
August  or  so." 

Something  she  saw  in  the  poor  har- 
assed face  caused  her  to  change  her  posi- 
tion slightly,  so  that  she  could  pat  the 
lifitless  hand  of  Dlantha's  mother  while 
she  spoke. 

"Life  ain't  cruel,  you  poor  soul!  It 
comes  along  with  both  hands  full.  It 
Bays  to  the  little  girl,  'Come,  drop  that 
doll-baby,  I've  got  something  better  than 
that.  Here's  a  lover  for  you.'  And  then 
it  says  to  the  girl  that's  picking  and 
choosing  among  her  beaux,  'Drop  that 
flirting,  I've  got  something  better  for 
you.  Here's  a  husband  and  a  home!' 
And  so  It  goes  on.  Instead  of  getting 
poorer  all  the  time,  we're  getting  richer." 
Sho  looked  at  Annabel  tentatively.  She 
was  not  altogether  sure  that  her  elo- 
quence was  having  effect.  But  as  Anna- 
bel sat  In  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  her 
face  turned  toward  her  monitor,  though 
her  eyes  were  downcast,  Persis  tried 
again.  ^ 

"I  don't  say  Thomas  and  I  haven't 
missed  a  lot,  I'm  not  belittling  youth  and 
its  love  and  Its  hopes.  But  I  do  say  that 
I  wouldn't  change  this  last  year  of  my 
life  for  any  that  might  have  been.  Why, 
When  I  wake  up  in   the  morning. 


head's  full  of  the  children,  thinking  of 
'em  and  planning  for  'em  and  sometimes 
worrying  about  'om.  It  needs  a  little 
tart  taste,  sometimes,  to  bring  out  the 
sweet.  Thomas  and  I  have  :pent  hours, 
trying  to  decide  whether  we'll  make  a 
doctor  out  of  Algle,  or  a  civil  engineer, 
and  we  know,  both  of  us,  that  when  the 
time  comes,  he'll  *ake  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
and  do  as  he  likes.  Only  it's  fun  plan- 
ning it  out.  When  I  look  back  five  years 
or  ten,  or  twenty,  for  that  matter,  and 
see  how  my  life  has  filled  up  and  "/idened 
out,  I  feel  real  sorry  for  that  little, 
young,  silly  Persis  Dale  who  thought  she 
was  so  happy  and  knew  so  little  about  it. 
If  life  takes  with  one  hand,  Tlis'  Sin- 
clair, it  gives  with  two,  only  you'll  never 
find  it  out  as  long  as  you  grip  tight  to 
what  you've  got." 

She  looked  down  on  the  bundle  in  her 
arms,  and  again  her  face  was  irradiated 
by  a  vivid  tenderness,  almost  as  if  she 
had  been  mother  of  the  child. 

"Now,  here's  a  case  in  point,  Annabel 
Sinclair.  Right  here  in  my  arms  is  a 
little  lump  of  joy  that  ought  to  fill  up 
your  cup  of  happiness  so  full  that  it 
would  spill  over.  Seems  to  me  if  this 
little  white  mite  belonged  to  me,  if  I 
knew  my  blood  was  in  his  reins,  this 
town  wouldn't  be  big  enough  to  hold  me. 
I  love  my  five,  dear  knows,  but  there's 
a  hurt  in  thinking  that  I'm  never  going 
to  see  the  Dale  stubbornness  cropping  out 
or  any  of  the  Hardin  ways.  But  you 
haven't  got  that  little  nagging  hurt  to 
take  off  your  joy,  like  a  pinch  in  a  pair 
of  new  shoes  It's  all  along  of  you  that 
this  boy's  here." 

As  if  dominated  by  the  stronger  will, 
Annabel's  eyes  turned  toward  \  he  bundle. 
And  inwardly  praying  that  this  was  the 
moment  for  her  com^  d'etat,  Persis  starts 
ed  to  her  feet.  .„    _ 

"I  b'lieve  that's  Thad  calling.  'Prald 
like  as  not  that  I'm  going  to  kidnap  his 
son  and  heir.  You  hold  the  baby.  Mis' 
Sinclair,  till  I  see  what's  wanted." 

She  had  tucked  the  baby  into  the 
curve  of  his  grandmother's  arm  before 
Annabel  could  protest,  and  she  left  the 
room  without  looking  back.  Annabel, 
breathing  fast,  stared  down  into  the  lit- 
tle red  face  against  her  shoulder.  Such 
a  queer  little  face,  wrinkled  with  the 
l)onderou8  wisdom  of  the  world  it  had 
so  lately  quitted,  placid  through  Ignor- 
ance of  the  new  life  into  which  it  had 
entered.  She  could  not  turn  away  her 
eyes.  And  this,  being  newer  than  the. 
morning  paper  and  yet  as  ancient  as 
man,  was  fiesh  of  her  flesh. 

The  little,  tightly  clenched  fists  at-, 
tracted  her  as  Irresistibly  as  the  face. 
She  surprised  herself  by  poking  one  ten- 
tatively, and  when  the  fingers  opened 
and  closed  about  hers,  her  lips  parted  as 
if  to  cry  out.  She  had  not  dreamed  that 
there  could  be  such  tenacity  ^n  those  wee 
fingers.  It  was  uncanny  to  be  thus 
gripped  by  a  creature  so  Intensely  new. 
And  Persis  had  said  that  this  was  one 
of  Heaven's  good  gifts,  a  joy  that  might 
brim  life's  cup  over. 

The  dcor  opened  and  she  raised  her 
eyes.  Her  husband  stood  there,  gravely 
Intent.  She  had  never  looked  less  beau- 
tiful than  In  her  pale  disorder,  but  the 
pathos  of  her  drooping  figure  and  be- 
wlldered  face  touched  him  strangely.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  the  child  In  her  arms. 

"It's  holding  to  my  finger,  Stanley! 
See!"  Annabel's  features  twisted  In  a 
strange  distorted  snile.  "Our  MUt 
grandchild."  -  . 

He  moved  nearer.  For  all  his  efforts, 
he  found  It  Imiwssiole  to  make  his  voice 
altogether  matter-of-fact. 

"You've  had  a  hard  day,  Im  sure. 
You'd  better  speak  to  Diantha  and  then 
let  me  take  you  home." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  unsteadily,  hold- 
ing the  child  with  the  peculiar  awkward* 
ness  of  the  woman  In  whom  the  mater- 
nal  instinct  Is  lacking.  But  as  she  passed 
on  before  him,  her  husband  saw  that  the 
tiny  hand  still  curled  tendril-like  about 
her  finger. 
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CoHcnle  Hog  Lot  on  Cragmont  Farm,  near  Madtton,  im. 

Stop  Waste— Let  Concrete 
Make  Money  for  You 

Build  a  ConcreU  Feeding  Floor— Put  Concrete  Pavement 
on  that  Muddy  Barnyard.    Concrete  TurnB  Lo—  to  Gatn; 

Turns  Waste  to  Profit. 

RATS  can't  nest  in  concrete.     Sunlight  and  rain 
keep  the  concrcte-paved  surface  clean —sanitary. 
You  can't  afford  to  feed  rats  nor  to  breed  disease. 

You  Can  Build  a  Concrete  Feeding  Floor 
or  Concrete  Pavement 

in  the  barnyard  by  following  a  few  simple  directions. 
You  can  do  it  during  your  spare  hours  with  your  farm 
labor.  Most  of  the  materials  you  need— sand  and 
pebbles— are  probably  right  on  your  farm,  or  at  least 
near  by.  Portland  cement  can  be  had  from  the 
dealer  m  your  town. 

Don't  Wade  Through  the  Mud  Another  Winter—W rite  for 

a  free  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  137.  It  will  start  you  right  on  the  road  to 
making  money  with  concrete  feeding  floors  and  barnyard  pavementt. 

Portland  Cement  Association 
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DALLAS       KANSAS  CITY     PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE 

DEN^R       NHLWAUKEE       SALT  LAKE  CrTY      WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 

In  th«  plctnre  tr«  hidden  •  namber  of  f««* 
Uow  many  can  yoa  find?  Rome  are  look  I  of  rlgbt 
at  TOO.  otbera  abow  ouly  tbe  aide  of  tbe  face—. 
roQ^U  find  them  cpalde  dowa  and  *7ery,  "•f? 
ilark  eacb  fare  you  find  with  •  Ih-dc  I.  clip  out 
nictnre  acnd  to  u«  with  name  and  addre-»«  ^"»». 
^e  wlU%lTe  away  •  laeo.OO.  1917  Model.  Fort 
ToorUlf  Car,  a>  rirat  Orand  Priie.  and  Tboo- 
aawto  of  bollara  lo  Cash  Bewarda.  Trlze* 
and  Speolai  Pr«'inlum«.  Each  worker  »eU  a  prUe. 
SolTe  tbe  poxzle.  If  yoa  can  find  aa  many  •• 
FIVB  FACES  we  will  •end  joa  Immediately 
^^-_     _  _,    ^  toward     the     tMO.OO 

lOM  Free  Votes  frr^c";^.?'';^",;^" 

We  will  alao  f  lye  away  aereral  wn  ^;;\^^"'}\ri 
Brake  140.00  Blcyclea.     Those  wUll^  jiTen  free 
and  ertra.  r^^ardleaa  of  who  geta  the  f^r^   Anto 
Bomeone  will  get  automobile.     WHY  »0T  TOVl 

WAMU  UFE.  o«pt.  IIP     mroJcetuiND.^ 
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SELF- OILING    WINDMILL 

WithlNCLOSEp    MOTOR      -^ 
H,,pln|  OUT  DUST  and   RAIN  -  lleepH»9   IN  Oik 
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sired  by  mr  treat  bear.  Fairfield  Trueworth  and  frm 
Inrgeaowa.  W.  V.  M««rABBAll,  ParalM.  P*- 


Many  of  Our  R«aa«r«  Will  Wi  J>  to  Secure  in  Book  Form 

Other  Peoples'  Business 

—Our  great  serial  which  is  concluded  in  this  issue — 
either  for  themselves  or  as  presents  for  their  friends.  We 
can  supply  the  book  (see  illustration)  substantially  and 
attractively  bound  in  cloth  at  $1.35  net,  postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 

An  ideal  Christmas  Present 

TU  PracticaJ  Farm*.  P.  O.  Bok  1321,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 
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aCMCNISNCO 
OMLVONCeAYCAR  ^ 

1>OUBLE    GEARS   -  Och   CarryJe«  H«M  «•»•  Uatf 

tvery  feMore  deekeWe  »•»  •  •"'rfSl'L'"  *^ 
AOTO-OILED  ABRMOTOR 
GaaoSne  Enolnea  -  Puatipa  -  Tanka 
Water  Supply  CKJoda -»••••  frame  Si 
WWfl  ACRMOTOR   Ca  2500   Um  St. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Vear  to  Pay!| 

C*9U  riyJr.Ne.a.  Licfatrannintr. 
|B  M  ^W  «u»y  eleaainc.  eloae  akim- 
^  fc  W  mine,  durable.  0-ara«te^ 
.allfarVine.  Skima  «  aoarta 
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Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cob*,  feed. 


table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  tbe  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  powT.__g3 
•tries.  <4.80  to  f40.  HKE 
TMNL  Write  fof  caUlos. 
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You  can 
sav«  25% 
to  40%  if 
you  act 
at  onco 


'««B^S*^<4!;ni» 


See  What  You  Save  When  You  Buy  Direct! 

Send  today  for  Galloway's  won- 
derful 1918  Book  of  amazing 
values.     Learn  what  you  can 

save  on  your  farm  supplies  and  now  and  why  I  - 
can  do  it    My  great  1918  Book  climaxes  my  fifteen  years  of 

success  in  direct-to-you  bargain  giving.    In  it  you  will  find  prices 
lower  than  you  ever  thought  possible— especially  now  when  prices 
are  soaring.  There  is  no  mystery  about  my  low  priced,  high  quality 
goods— no  magic,  nothing  but  good,  sound  reasoning.    It  s  a  plmn  business 
proTOsition.    I  am  the  manufacturer.    I  own  and  operate  a  cham  of  factories  here 
in  Waterloo  where  I  turn  out  thousands  of  Gas  Engines,  Spreaders,  Tractors  and  Separa- 
tors  every  year.    These  I  sell  to  you  right  off  the  factory  floor  with  just  one  small  manufac- 
tSre^rp7ofit  based  on  an  enormous  output.    I  pioneered  this  direct-to-you  method  of  selling  and 
it  has  won  me  the  friendship  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  because  I  save  them  money. 

The  secret  of  real  savings— direct  dealing  between  maker  and  user 


Owing  to 
the  rising 
costs  of 
materials 
I  cannot 
promise  my 
present  low 
prices  to  last. 

WnuGaUowav 


Every 
sale  is 
[backed 
by  a 
$2S,000 
Bond 


Four  good 
sizes  at 
four  low 
pricos — 

378  lbs. 
SOO  lbs. 
7S0  lbs. 
980  lbs. 
par 
hour 

Money- 
back  flkiaranfea 
with  every  sale 


I  built  this  vast  manufacturing  business  on  the  plan 
of  no  lost  profit  between  manufacturer  and  user.    I 
cut  out  all  waste  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished product  and  from  the  time  the  product  leaves 
the  maker's  hand  until  it  gets  to  the  actual  consumer. 
I  built  the  first  really  high  quality  Gas  Engine  and  sold 
it  direct  from  the  factory  at  a  most  reasonable  pnce— 
the  same  with  Separators,  Engines,  Tractors,  etc. 
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My  now  1B18  SunlUry  J«od»l  «;t*rlM  *^oiM».T\ien  !•  no  other 

i-rixbt.  cTeMi  ■kimmlns  emol»ius; 
Um^Tcoini 


My  new  1918  Book  tells  the  whole  story.    It 
answers  your  every  question  about  the  great 
Galloway  institution  and  policies.    You   must 
read  this  great  book   and   learn  how  buying 
direct   from  the  maker  gives  you  the   finest 
grade  implements  and  saves  you  25  cents  to 
40  cents  on  every  dollar  you  spend.    Send  for 
the  book  today — use  the  coupon, 
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p«r«d  only  with  the 
to  40%  higher  than  . 
tof  taa(iv«  ^04  M* 


itruiotioo,  beautiful 

lOlSSanli^  Model  wl^  thoa* 

iparator*    ■?  SaulUry  la  oom- 

lataaaally  mre  20 

tor  evMTMpara. 


Buy  on  ISO  MiiklllgSTaSt  ^thoa  your  own  (arm.    Be  certain 

Ifa  the  aepatator  yoo  want  before  yon  decide  to 

keep  It.    Note  how  itordy  Mid  aUong  -  how 

eavitlato  WMhandolMn  — how  oloae  it 

akima  —  and  •  hundred  other  separator 

polnta  that  m««n  ao  much  to  yoa  la 

dairy  proflta.    Write  today  (or  tx>ok. 


*n  Duty  ty  pe.totiie  Dig.  powerfuiw  H.  ?•  nc«nl 

Modela  tor  the  toughest  and  beamiest  iobe  No  met. 
ter  wharklnd  o(  power  aerrlo* yoa  want,  tberela* 
eallowoy  Engine  Just  bullt(or  your  pnri>p>».  ^ffl 

fffly  cfflfPowtly^MlBeaareKto  wW«; 

tlflcallytheyar*  built— howmaaterfoUy  machined 
cr^how  beautifully  finished.  Behind  this  wonder- 
ful exterior  it  the  greatest  Inside  engine  effloi* 
ency  ever  produced.  My  big  1818  Book  glvaa  yoa 
engine  (acta  that  will  pay  you  to  know  and  aave 
you  much  of  your  engine  money.  It  posts  you  on 


every  engine  Qu 
lag  too  much. 


TRACTORS  12.20  MODEL 
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,ilon— will  keep  you  from  pay. 
md  coupon  (or  toe  book  now. 


The  great  new  OallowaT  Tractor  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted type  (or  all  light  modela  It  is  not  a 
(realb  but  a  general  all-around  portable  (arm 
power  house.  It  is  built  like  an  automobile.  It 

has  antl-friotion  bear  ir  —  "" "- 

Hyatt  roller  end  bell 


Twenty-one  st'ts  of 
rings  save  the  en. 


Bine's  power  tor  the  ^aw-bar  and  the  pulley 
the  power  is  needed.     Dynamr— -' — 
Gialloway  Tractor  to  take  only 
na'a  Dower  to  pull  the  tractoi 

_ )ut  X  to  H  thepo\._. 

required  by  other  tractors.    Has  a  four  cylinder 


where  ihe  power  iB_  needed, 
tents si 
}f  the  < 
utimp! 
roQuired  uf  wiu»  »»•*<»"•=.    -•—  -  — —  v;"^— - 
ralre  In  the  head,  modem  motor,  water  cooled.  Kx 


of  the  engine's  power  to  pull  the  tractor 
out  implement.    This  Is  about  X  to  H  the 


with- 

>wer 


Light  work 

or  hoavy 

duty  models    ^  s^reiier  lu«  V  lUka 

2»%to40%«aylno.8u.rantMd      S2,.^.iS*il3; 


.  ,„„  „.„__, 1  motor,  water  cooiea.  kx. 

elwatve  patented  transmission.  Will  pull  three  14-in. 
bottoms  8  to  0-in.  deep  In  clover  or  timothy  sod.  Will 
do  any  porUble  engine  iob— sawing,  silo  filling,  oom 


SPREADERS '^'^'•^' 
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Here  (or  1918  Is  my  jnwateet  spreader  triumph. 
It's  my  master  model— the  best  I  ever  built  slnee 
I  made  my  first  spreader.  See  what  tlie^\t*vV?; 
mean  on  your  field  In  actual  work— proof  that*h» 
Qalloway  is  the  spreader  you  want.  It  • 'o*  <Jf^ 
-with  lUht  drak  Two  horses  handle  It  anj- 
where  witliout  killing  the  team.  Has  wide 
Bpreading  V-rako— strong  beater  teeth  that  teur 
the  toughest  clumps  into  shreda  and  makes  pof> 
Bii)lo  even  and  easy  spresdlng.  The  Patented  vol. 
Ifif  food-the  reason  (or  its  light  ^rnttr-U>mneX' 
elusive  Qalloway  roetureand  one  that  yon  WOTld 
gladlypay  $25.00  more  to  get--»>at  «**•'£«  »o'5* 
Ing  eitra  on  the.Galloway^  The  Patented  eu«». 
matic 
other ! 


matic  stop.  unKorm  clean-out  posh  boaroare 
other  Important  (eatores  that  •P«>4J2*' V^?!^* 
Ing  efficiency  with  the  Galloway^  Write  (or  my 
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Book  and 
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set  the  story    . 
NOW— use  the 
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Todsy— now-outout  the  coupon  and  sign  your  name  »nd  addresa.    JJ^*^  A 

circle  around  the  implement  or  Implements  yon  •»<»  Utend  to  tmyana 

mail  to  me.    Then  my  big  1918  Book  wUl  be  on  iu  way  *<>  '??,?JJ^ 

malL    This  great  book  is  a  real  gnide  to  (arm  baying  and  rej^rmmt*  ^ 
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. igs  in  the  raoe  oi  riaing  oosw  wi-wwuiu .    *-r'iTr»Iii^tiB« 

you  the  fallacy  o(  the  three  and  (our  way^e«travagant  plan  o*  **««J?S2« 
products  and  prores  I  divide  the  melon  by  my  dlrect-Irom-factoja-t^iana 
method  and  save  yoa  2B%  to  40*  on  •eparators.  trsctorsjenjinea,  apreaa_ 


method  and  save  yoa  25%  to  40*  on  •eparawrs. jwwr*--*.---.  -^,,-5^ 

era  and  other  Implements.    I  save  you  on  freight.  \p0.bT  if 'j*»J?t J.'i'^ 

my  warehouaea  at  Bt  Paol,  Chicago,  OoanoU  BlH^  Kansas  City  sejseuas 

trom  my  taotoriea  at  Waterloo.     Send  me  the  ooapon  tonight -sure. 


WM.  QALLOWAY,  Prss. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

567  Qalloway  Station     Watsrioo,  Iowa  I 


Mroet  Quick  Sorvlco 


Patentod 

Rollor 

Food 


RoadTfiisI 

I  bought  a  No.  8  Manurr 
Spceadar  from  you  Uat 
winter  and  It  hat  been 
tried  la  erety  way  with 
all  kinds  oi  aiaaure, 
•rea  with  big  frozen 
chunki  ia  It  and  It  stood 
the  test  to  peHectlon .  It 
if  as  you  claim  it  to  be. 
I  saved  $30.00  on  the 
prlce.RlCHA>DDAVIl, 
Burdett.  Kaaus. 

Tfcfsl 

I  have  fuB 
gnoUne  en- 
viae*  ol  dii- 
ierent  makes 
for  the  past 
•even  years, 
i  find  the  16 
h.  p.  GaUo- 
wqrthsilm- 


Plowo— ThrMhM— ttrinda— FWo 


powerfuland 
best  Kovwra- 
ed  cnglae  I 
evcraawnia, 
•ad  fUS.OO 
cbaaper. 
Henry  Wen- 
hcsa.Mllto*. 
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Money  Savinq  PatrioHc Price 

COUPON 

'McLil    to  /^e  Today/ 


WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 
Wm.  Galloway  Company 

5«7  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo,  lows 

Send  me  your  1918  Book. 


Name 


P.O. 


R.F.  D. 


State 


Mark  a 
Circle 

around  the  imple- 
ment    you    want  <. 
special     informa* 
tion  about 

This  to 
Important^ 

because  it 
means  jrou  win 
get  the  exact 
informatioa 
you  waBL 
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This  Year's  Conditions  and  Next  Year's  Garden 


THE  past  season  has  shown  a  wonderful  display  of 
interest  in  the  growing  of  vegetable  crops.  Thou- 
sands of  people  went  enthusiastically  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  city  back  yards.  Few  of  these  had  had  any 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  city  back 
yards  are  commonly  the  poorest  of  garden  soil,  since 
they  are  usually  made  from  the  cellar  excavation.  I 
know  something  of  the  difficulty  In  these  little  city 
patches,  for  when  living  in  West  Philadelphia  I  had 
a  sunny  back  yard  and  concluded  to  make  it  yield 
something.  The  soil  was  a  greasy  red  clay  sparkling 
with  mica.  I  had  a  small  three-light  frame  and 
sashes,  and  by  stuffing  this  with  pulverized  sheep 
manure  and  fine  bone  meal  I  did  get  a  fair  crop  of 
lettuce  for  Christmas,  and  in  the  spring  grew  radishes, 
lettuce  and  a  number 
of  other  things  by 
diligently  filling  the 
soil  with  manure 
and  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. 

Some  of  the  back 
yard  gardeners  the 
past  summer  had  in. 
telligent  advice  and 
direction  and  did 
make  something,  but 
the  great  majority 
had  mainly  experi- 
ence, and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  number  of 
this  class  of  garden- 
ers who  will  repeat 
the  experiment  the 
coming  season  will 
be  largely  reduced. 
But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  back  yard 
gardens  had  very  lit- 
tle influence  on  mar- 
ket conditions  for 
the  vegetable  grower. 
Many  did  g«»t  crops 
that  saved  them  from 
buying  some  things, 
but  the  amounts  were 
trivial  and  the  mar- 
ket hardly  felt  it. 

However,  there  was 
another  class  of  gar- 
deners whose  work 
and  crops  had  a  de- 
c  i  d  e  d  influence  on 
the  markets.      I  lire 

on  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  only  a  single  block  from 
the  city  limits.  All  around  me  there  are  acres  of 
vacant  lots  on  which  for  ten  years  the  grass  has 
grown  up  and  died  down.  These  lands  have  been 
held  by  realty  companies,  and,  of  course,  many  lotu 
have  been  sold  as  the  building  progressed,  but  there 
^ere  still  acres  of  land,  and  this  year  all  these  acres 


By  W.  F.  MASSEY 

Still,  prices  have  been  well  maintained,  as  a  rule,  and 
tomatoes  have  sold  at  unheard-of  prices  all  through 
the  season.  Of  course,  in  many  places  the  vacant  lot 
gardeners  were  not  men  of  experience,  but  only  ama- 
teurs. Where  they  had  good  advice  and  direction, 
they  grew  notable  crops,  and  taking  the  country  over, 
I  believe  that  the  men  who  cultivated  vacant  lots 
this  year  will,  on  the  average,  be  ready  to  take  lots 
another  season. 

With  our  continued  business  prosperity  and  the 
vast  sums  being  spent  by  the  Government  there  is 
little  danger  of  any  serious  overproduction.  With 
the  great  crops  of  potatoes  grown  this  year  there  i»- 


RmaeMmg  thm  Bmtt  Markmlm  mrith  RroJacm  in  Frimm  Condition— Raault,  Hiahmat  Priest 
Thli  moderD  market  wagoD,  twed  by  J.  I).  Tloe  4  Hon,  of  Brldgeton.  N.  J.,  In  dtspontnir  of  the  product*  from  their  truck  farm 
thto  MaitOD,  made  a  trip  every  other  day  to  Atlantic  City,  alxty-flve  miles  away,  in  order  to  Uike  adTant«Ke  of  the  »{0€>d  prlcea 
which  prevailed  on  that  market.    A  cloee  Btndy  of  the  oontento  of  thki  load  Rbows  watermelonii,  cantaloupoa.  r^ucumbers 
lima  beauH,  tomatoes,  beeU  and  squash  on  the  top  layer  with  no  knowing  what  Is  Iu  the  bottom. 

no  prospect  that  next  spring's  early  crop  of  potatoes 
from  the  South  will  bring  near  as  high  a  price  as  they 
did  last  spring,  when  men  in  North  Carolina  and  far- 
ther south  got  over  $11  a  barrel  for  their  earliest 
shipment.  That  was  an  abnormal  condition  and  can 
only  be  repeated  under  similar  conditions.    These  con- 


fruit.  I'his  will  have  an  influence  on  tomato  prices  to 
the  growers  next  season.  There  will  doubtless  be 
heavier  planting,  and  if  the  canncrs  make  profit  on 
this  year's  stock  they  will  be  ready  to  repeat  the 
prices  of  this  season.  In  this  locality  the  area  planted 
in  the  late  crop  of  potatoes  is  four  or  five  times  as 
large  as  ever  before,  and  still  the  wholesale  price  has 
not  yet  fallen  below  $1.25  a  bushel.  Compared  with 
the  40  and  50  cents  of  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  even  lower  prices  in  some  seasons  the  price  of  $1 
a  bushel  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  the  grower,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  potatoes  will  command  more 
than  a  dollar. 

I  live  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  sweet  potato  grow- 
ing section  of  the  United  States,  Jersey  not  excepted. 

The  millions  of  bar- 
rels that  have  been 
shipped  annually  for 
many  years  will  prol>- 
ably  be  exceeded  this 
season.  The  area 
p  fa  n  t  e  d  has  been 
largely  Increased, 
and  while,  owing  to 
adverse  weather  con- 
ditions for  this  crop 
— too  wet  and  cool— 
the  crops  per  acre 
will  hardly  come  up 
to  the  average  of  oth. 
er  years,  the  crop  in 
bulk  will  be  larger. 
As  yet  the  prices 
have  not  been  disap- 
pointing, and  with  a 
smaller  percentage 
going  into  winter 
storage,  the  prices 
during  winter  and 
spring  will  doubtless 
advantc. 

Taking   everything 
into  consideration,  I 
am     convinced     that 
the  prospect  for  the 
market  grower  of 
vegetables     is     good. 
But    it    Is    the    farm 
home   garden    which 
we  would  wish  to  en- 
courage.    Thousands 
of  farmers  have  had 
better    gardens    this 
year  than  they  ever 
had  before.    Thousands  of  housekeepers  on  the  farms 
have     been     interested     hi     canning     and     drying 
fruits     and     vegetables     who     never     tried     It     be- 
fore.     In    thousands    of    farm    homes    there    Is    a 
store  of  canned  and  preserved  products  that  will  maka 
the  farm  table  present  a  greater  variety  and  of  more 
healthful  foods  than  the  old  "hog  and  hominy."    With 


^^ , ^„. ditions  will  certainly  not  prevail  another  season.  And 

have  been  in  cultivation  by  men  who  have  had  long  with  the  enormous  crop  of  potatoes  now  being  stored,  plenty  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  there  will  be 

experience  In   truck  growing  and   were  glad  to  get  there  Is  little  danger  that  losing  prices  will  prevail,  less  salt  pork  eaten,  and  mok-o  enjoyment  from  the 

hold  of  some  fresh  sod.    The  influence  of  that  old  sod  for  Europe  wants  food  and  we  will  have  to  ship  potar  farm  table  and  better  health,  too. 

has  been  very  manifest  In  the  crops  of  early  and  late  toes  to  our  allies  Instead  of  Importing  as  usual.  Now  are  we  going  to  drop  this  interest  In  a  better 

potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  melons,  etc.  Here,  The  canners  have  had  to  pay  tremendous  prices  for  ^  garden?     We  have  proved,  thousands  of  us.  that  the 

this  was  simply  an   extension  of  area  cultivated  by  tomatoes,  and  the  price  for  the  canned  article  must  farm  garden  is  the  best  paying  spot  on  the  farm  and 

mpn  of  experience,  and  wherever  that  was  the  case  be  high,  not  only  because  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma-  deserves  *  the    best    treatment.      We    may    not    aim 

the  rropa  certainly  had  an  Influence  on  the  markeU.  terial,  but  because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  canned  especially  at  growing  for  the  market,  but  it  ia  so  easj 
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BOOK 


You  can 
save  25% 
to  40%  iff 
you  act 
at  once 


See  What  You  Save  When  You  Buy  Direct! 

Send  today  for  Galloway's  won- 
derful 1918  Book  of  amazing 
values.     Learn  what  you  can 

save  on  your  farm  supplies  and  how  and  why  I 
can  do  it.    My  great  1918  Book  climaxes  my  fifteen  years  of 

success  in  direct-to-you  bargain  giving.    In  it  you  will  find  prices 
lower  than  you  ever  thought  possible— especially  now  when  prices 
are  soaring.  There  is  no  mystery  about  my  low  priced,  high  quality 
goods— no  magic,  nothing  but  good,  sound  reasoning.    It's  a  plain  business 
proposition.    I  am  the  manufacturer.    I  own  and  operate  a  cham  of  factories  here 
in  Waterloo  where  I  turn  out  thousands  of  Gas  Engines,  Spreaders  Tractors  and  Separa- 
tors  every  year.    These  I  sell  to  you  right  off  the  factory  floor  with  just  one  small  manufac- 
turer's  profit  based  on  an  enormous  output.   I  pioneered  this  direct-to-you  method  of  selling  and 
it  has  won  me  the  friendship  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  because  I  save  them  money. 

The  secret  of  real  savines— direct  dealing  between  maker  and  user 

■ "«  secret  w¥  rc«n  »a7>"^»»    _  ^^_  _^,_       ^^  ^^^  j^^g  g^^  ^^^3  ^j^^  ^^^^^  g^o^^    It 

answers  your  every  question  about   the  great 
Galloway  institution  and   policies.     You   must 
read  this  great  book   and   learn  how  buying 
direct   from  the  maker  gives  you  the   finest 
grade  implements  and  saves  you  25  cents  to 
40  cents  on  every  dollar  you  spend.    Send  for 
the  book  today — use  the  coupon. 

ADVANCE  191S 
MODELS  READY 


Owing  to 

the  rising 

costs  of 
materials 

I  cannot 
promise  my 
present  low 

prices  to  last. 

Wm.  Callowav 


Every 
sale  is 
[backed 
by  a 
$25,000 
Bond 


Four  good 
sizes  at 
four  low 
prices — 

375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
950  lbs. 
per 
hour 

Money- 
back  Guaranteo 
with  every  sale 


I  built  this  vast  manufacturing  business  on  the  plan 
of  no  lost  profit  between  manufacturer  and  user.    1 
cut  out  all  waste  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished product  and  from  the  time  the  product  leaves 
the  maker's  hand  until  it  gets  to  the  actual  consumer. 
I  built  the  first  really  high  quality  Gas  Engine  and  sold 
it  direct  from  the  factory  at  a  most  reasonable  price— 
the  same  with  Separators,  Engines,  Tractors,  etc. 

—    -  BEST   EVER 
FOR  1«18 

Mt  now  1918  Snaitary  Model  tmt«triM  them  ell.  ^  There  i«  no  other 
•OMrator  built  to  compare  with  it  (or  fine  TOWtructlon.  beautiful 

Drice  U  eo  low  donH  comiwire  my  1918  Benltfry  Model  wiin  ino«e 

and  up  obeaplr  bollt-down-to 1~--«..-«» 

pared  only  with  the  flneat  a    ' ' 

to  40%  hlabor  than  mine,    owmiu  vur-"*  ■»»*<»  "*  — —   r 
t^ftoitureandaeehowtheaallowayUuiwurpaaaed.  ^,      ,    ,  ,, 

B..W  AM  1  ftA  MilklnvsTast  *>'  **^'"  ^  *^  worklm«  tost  prove  lt« 
Buy  on  XoU  IflllKinge  1  •»»  worth  on  your  own  farm.    Be  certain 

It'e  the  separator  yoa  want  before  you  decide  to 

keep  it.    Note  how  Btnrdy  ftnd  strong  —  how 

eaay  it  la  to  wash  and  clean  —  how  cioeo  it 

skims  —nnd  a  hundred  other  separator 

points  that  mean  so  much  to  you  la 

dairy  profits.     Write  today  for  book. 


e  same  wiiii  ocpai«»tui»,  i^iii^mv^, 

SEPARATORS 


$4.Q»o 


»t.d^nro"a'?rTcS^r.ratS;S:--Mj8^^ 
and  beU  built  separators-the  ones  that  usually  are  20 
ItiSdthem  sidSby  side.  Test  them  for  etery  lepara- 


ENGINES 


TRACTORS 


MY  LATEST 
12.20  MODEL 

The  RTOBt  new  GaUowny  Troctor  la  now  the  ac- 
copto<ltTpe  for  all  light  models.  It  is  not  a 
freak,  but  a  general 


My  complete  1918  Engine  llneis  all  readr-from  tha 
light  enuine  for  pumping— the  small  Portable  4  too 
H?  P.  for  doing  light  power  jobs  -  the  9  to  12H.  P, 
Heavy  Duty  type,  to  the  big,  powerful  16  H.  F.  Mogul 
Models  for  the  toughest  and  heaTiest  Jobs.  No  mat- 
ter whairkind  of  power  service  you  want,  there  la  • 
Oallowny  Engine  just  builtfor  your  purpose.    Yoa 
don't  hivvp  to  be  an  ensiu*  aKperttoaea  howakUl* 
fully  Gnlloway  Engines  are  designed— how  fciW*- 
tiftcal  lytljoyar*  built— howmasterfuUy  machined 
or'how  boautifully  liniHhed.  Behind  this  wonder 
ful  exterior  is  the  greatest  inside  engine  etDCU 
cncy  ever  proiluced.  My  l)ig  1918  Book  gives  yoa 
enuine  facts  that  will  pay  you  to  know  and  aave 
you  much  of  your  enRlno  money.  It  posts  you  on 
every  eugino  question— will  keep  you  from  pay- 
lug  too  much.   Send  coupon  for  the  book  now. 


Light  work 
or  heavy 

duty  models     ^     ,       u  ■  ir 

28%  I.  40  /,  Sa,m..«u.r.nl..*      S?:?!"  riV^t 


till -around  portablo  farm 
powerhouse.  It  if)  iiuilt  like  nn  automobile.  It 
Jaaa  antl-frictlon  bcarinss.  Twenty-one  sets  of 
Hyatt  roller  and  ball  bearings  sove  the  en. 
glne's  power  lor  tho  draw-liar  and  the  pulley 
whore  the  power   Is   needed.      l)\natnom»>t<r 
toKtHshowGallowayTriiotor  totiikoonly  V6Vi'''o 
of  the  onRine's  power  to  pull  tlic  traitor  with- 
out lmplcm»<nt.    This  is  about  h  to  H  thooower 
ro<iuinwl  by  other  tractors.    Has  a  four  cylinder 
vnl  ve  in  the  head,  modern  motor  wotor  coolo<l.  Ex- 
clwaiv*  patented  transmission.  Will  pull  thri>e  14-in. 
hotti>m«  8  to  9-in.  doop  in  clover  or  timothy  sod.  Will 
do  any  portable  onKino  job— Hiiwina.  silo  tilling,  corn 
(iheMinK,(«hred<linK.hiin(llo»a'2H-ln.  grainpoparator.any 
kind  feea  grinder jjumpinu  or  irrigation  plant.    Deublo 
ha'.n  driv*.    Gut  Tractor  facts  In  my  new  1918  Book. 


SPREADERS  s?r::s;' 

Hero  for  1918  Is  my  Kreatest  spreader  triumph. 
-  •  U'l-    •     ■         -  "-'  — 


It's  my  master  mo<i('l— the  best  I  ever  built  since 
I  made  my  tirst  spreader,  rioewhatthest'featnres 
moan  on  your  tiold  i  u  actual  work-proof  that  tho 
Galloway  is  tho  snroudtr  you  want.  It  slow  down 
—  with  liiilit  draft.  Two  horses  handle  it  any. 
whero  without  killing  the  team.  Jl"' .^1<12 
Miireading  V-rako— strong  beat»r  teeth  thot  tear 
fhetouKhost  <lumps  into  shreds  ond  makes  po«. 
sibloeven  and  easy  spreudinK.  The  patented  rol. 
lor  food— tho  roawm  for  its  light  draft— Is  an  ex- 
clusive Galloway  Featureand  one  that  you  won  la 
Kladlvpay«i2r>.0UmoretoKet-liutcoBtsyouuotli. 
Fng  extra  on  the  Galloway.  Tho  patented  auto- 
matic stop,  uniform  clean-out  push  t>oara  are 
other  important  features  that  spell  real  spread- 
ingefficlency  with  the  Galloway.  Write  for  mjr 
big  1918  Book  and  get  the  story  complete, 
yend  for   the  Book  NOW— use  the  coupon. 


llailCouponToday-Now-1orBigl9S8Book 

^     Quoting  unhttrd  of  low  pric«s  in  tht  fact  of  rising  costs  sytrywhtrt  .^ 

Todsy- now— out  out  tho  coupon  and  sign  your  name  and  addresa,    Mark  • 
circle  around  the  implement  or  implements  you  soon  Intend  to  buy  ana 
mail  to  me.    Then  my  big  1918  Book  will  be  on  Its  way  to  yoopy  return 
mail.    This  great  b<x>k  is  a  real  guide  to  farm  buying  and  5r.P,"**°i".,^°® 
most  amazing  sovinKs  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  all-around     This  book  snows 
you  the  fallacy  of  the  threo  and  four  way  extravagant  olan  o«^?i"5f;°«'-\JJS 
products  and  prov.s  I  divide  tho  melon  by  my  dlrect-trom-factory-to-iarm 
metho.1  and  save  you  '.15''^  to  40*  on  wjparators,  tractors,  engine^  apreao- 
ers   and   other   implements.     I  save  you  on  freight,  too.   l<y  »P'PP''*«  ',^^2 
my  warehouses  at  St.  Paul,  Chicago.  Ck)uncil  Bluffs.  Kn^sss  City  as  weiiaa 
from   my   taotorlM  at  Waterloo.     Send  me  the  coupon  tonight  -  sure. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pros. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO 

567  Galloway  Station     Watorloo,  Iowa 


PIroct  Quick  Servico 


Plows— Thrtshas—Qrinds—FiNs 
tkfiit— Hauls— Oraias  Woais    taws 


Pulls  3-14  in. 
bottoms 


Road  TfiisI 

I  iMUshta  No.  8  Manurr 
Spfcad.r  from  you  last 
winter  and  it  has  been 
tried  In  every  way  with 
all  kind*  of  manure, 
even  with  Mg  frozen 
chunk*  in  it  and  it  stood 
the  test  to  perfection.  It 
it  at  you  claira  It  to  l>e. 
I  saved  $V).00  on  the 
price.  Richard  Davis, 
Burdett,  Kansas. 

And  Thltl 

I  have  run  I 
gssollne  en-  ^ 
vines  of  dif- 
ferent makes 
for  the  past 
teren  years. 
I  find  the  16 
h.  p.  Callo- 
way the  tim- 
pleirt,  most 
powerltiland 
best  Kovern- 
ed  enxin<^  I 
eversawrun, 
and  S22S.00 
cheaper. 
Henry  Wen- 
hem.  Milton, 
Wis. 
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Money  Savinq  Patriotic  Price 

COUPON 

Mcxi/    io   ^/^e    Today/ 


WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 
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This  Year's  Conditions  and  Next  Year's  Garden 


THE  past  season  has  shown  a  wonderful  display  of 
interest  In  the  growing  of  vegetable  crops.   Thou- 
sands of  people  went  enthusiastically  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  city  back  yards.     Few  of  these  had  had  any 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  city  bacl< 
yards  are  commonly  the  poorest  of  garden  soil,  since 
they  are  usually  made  from  the  cellar  excavation.     I 
Ivnow  something  of  the  difficulty  in  these  little  city 
patches,  for  when  living  in  West  Philadelphia  I  had 
a  sunny  back  yard  and  concluded  to  make  it  yield 
something.    The  soil  was  a  greasy  red  clay  sparkling 
with    mica.      I    had   a   small   three-light    frame   and 
sashes,   and   by   stuffing   this   with    pulverized   sheep 
manure  and  fine  bone  meal  I  did  get  a  fair  crop  of 
lettuce  for  Christmas,  and  in  the  spring  grew  radishes, 
lettuce  and  a  number 
of    other    things    by 
diligently   filling  tho 
soil      with      manure 
and   commercial   fer- 
tilizer. 

Some  of  the  back 
yard  gardeners  the 
past  summer  had  in. 
telligent  advice  and 
direction  and  did 
make  something,  but 
the  great  majority 
had  mainly  experi- 
ence,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  number  of 
this  class  of  garden- 
ers who  will  repeat 
the  experiment  the 
coming  season  will 
be  largely  reduced. 
But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  back  yard 
gardens  had  very  lit- 
tle Influence  on  mar- 
ket conditions  for 
the  vegetable  grower. 
Many  did  get  crops 
that  saved  them  from 
buying  some  things, 
but  the  amounts  were 
trivial  and  the  mar- 
ket hardly  felt  It. 

However,  there  was 
another  class  of  gar- 
deners whose  work 
and  crops  had  a  de- 
c  1  d  e  d  Influence  on 
the  markets.      t  live 

on  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  only  a  single  block  from 
the  city  limits.  All  around  me  there  are  acres  of 
vacant  lots  on  which  for  ten  years  the  grass  has 
grown  up  and  died  down.  These  lands  have  been 
held  by  realty  companies,  and.  of  course,  many  lots 
have  been  sold  as  the  building  progressed,  but  there 
were  still  acres  of  land,  and  this  year  all  these  acres 


By  W.  F.  MASSEY 

Still,  prices  have  been  well  maintained,  as  a  rule,  and 
tomatoes  have  sold  at  unheard-of  prices  all  through 
the  season.  Of  course,  in  many  places  the  vacant  lot 
gardeners  wore  not  men  of  experience,  but  only  ama- 
teurs. Where  they  had  good  advice  and  dircition, 
they  grew  notable  crops,  and  taking  the  country  over, 
1  believe  that  the  men  who  cultivated  vacant  lots 
this  year  will,  on  the  average,  be  ready  to  take  lots 
another  season. 

With  our  continued  business  prosperity  and  the 
vast  sums  being  spent  by  the  Government  there  is 
little  danger  of  any  serious  overproduction.  With 
the  great  crops  of  potatoes  grown  this  year  there  is 


Rmachinw  thm  Bm»t  Marhmta  with  Produem  in  Prim*  Condition— Rfult.  High*»t  Priest 

This  modern  market  wekou,  used  by  J.  I).  Tlce  A  «on.  of  BrIdKeton,  N.  J.,  In  dlgpowlnK  of  the  prodiictB  from  their  truck  farm 
thta  seaMOD,  made  a  trip  every  other  day  to  Atlantic  City,  sJxty-flve  miles  away.  In  order  to  Uike  advaiita«e  of  the  Kood  prlcen 
which  prevailed  on  that  market.     A  clo«e  study  of  the  contents  of  this  load  shows  watermelons,  cantalou|H».  «ucumbeni 
lima  beans,  tomatoes,  beeU  and  squash  ou  the  top  layer  with  no  knowing  what  Is  In  the  Ijottom. 

no  prospect  that  next  spring's  early  crop  of  potatoes 
from  the  South  will  bring  near  as  high  a  price  as  they 
did  last  spring,  when  men  in  North  Carolina  and  far- 
ther south  got  over  $11  a  barrel  for  their  earliest 
shipment.  That  was  an  abnormal  condition  and  can 
only  be  repeated  under  similar  conditions.    These  con- 


fruit.  This  will  have  an  influence  on  tomato  prices  to 
the  growers  next  season.  There  will  doubtless  be 
heavier  planting,  and  if  the  canners  make  profit  on 
this  year's  stock  they  will  be  ready  to  repeat  the 
prices  of  this  sea.son.  In  thi.s  locality  the  area  planted 
in  the  late  crop  of  potatoes  is  four  or  five  times  as 
large  as  ever  before,  and  still  the  wholesale  price  has 
not  yet  fallen  below  $1.2.j  a  bushel.  Compared  with 
the  40  and  50  cents  of  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  even  lower  prices  In  some  seasons  the  price  of  |1 
a  bushel  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  the  grower,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  potatoes  will  command  more 
than  a  dollar. 

I  live  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  sweet  potato  grow- 
ing section  of  the  United  States,  Jersey  not  excepted. 

The  millions  of  bar- 
rels that  have  been 
shipped  annually  for 
many  year.s  will  prob- 
ably be  exceeded  this 
sea.son.  The  area 
p  I7t  n  t  e  d  has  been 
largely  Increased, 
and  while,  owing  to 
n<lv<r.s('  weather  con- 
diiioiis  for  this  crop 
— too  wet  and  cool— 
the  crops  per  acre 
will  hardly  come  up 
to  the  average  of  oth« 
er  years,  the  crop  in 
bulk  will  be  larger. 
As  yet  the  prices 
have  not  been  disap- 
pointing, and  with  a 
smaller  perrentage 
going  Into  winter 
storage,  the  prices 
during  winter  and 
spring  will  doubtless 
advance. 

Taking   everything 
into  tonslderation,   I 
am     » onvinced     that 
the  prospect  for  the 
market  grower  of 
vegetables     is     good* 
But    it    is    the    farm 
home    garden    whicb 
we  would  wish  to  en- 
courage.    Thousands 
of  farmers  have  had 
better    gardens    this 
year  than  they  ever 
had  before.    Thousands  of  houseke<  pers  on  the  farms 
have     been      Interested      i^n      canning     and     drying 
fruits     and     vegetables     who     never     tried     It     be- 
fore.     In    thousands    of    farm    homes    there    is    a 
store  of  canned  and  preserved  products  that  will  make 
the  farm  table  present  a  greater  variety  and  of  more 
healthful  foods  than  the  old  "hog  and  hominy."    With 


„^...  „^.^^  „,  .„.,„    „..„  ,...„  j^„.  „ ditlons  will  certainly  not  prevail  another  season.  And 

have  been  In  cultivation  bv  men  who  have  had  long  with  the  enormous  crop  of  potatoes  now  being  stored,  plenty  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  there  will  be 

experience   in   truck   growing  and    were  glad   to  get  there  Is  little  danger  that  losing  prices  will  prevail,  less  salt  pork  eaten,  and  more  enjoyment  from  the 

hold  of  some  fresh  sod.    The  influence  of  that  old  sod  for  Europe  wants  food  and  we  will  have  to  ship  pota-  farm  table  and  better  hoalth,  too. 

has  been  very  manifest  in  the  crops  of  early  and  late  toes  to  our  allies  instead  of  importing  as  usual.  Now  are  we  going  to  drop  this  interest  in  a  hetter 

potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  melons,  etc.  Here.  The  canners  have  had  to  pay  tremendous  prices  for^  garden?     We  have  proved,  thousands  of  us    that  the 

this  was  simply  an   extension   of  area  cultivated   by  tomatoes,  and  the  price  for  the  canned  arti.  le  must  farm  garden  is  the  best  paying  spot  on  the  farm  and 

mp"  of  experience    and  wherever  that  was  the  ca.se  l>o  high,  not  only  because  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma-  deserves  *  the    best    treatment.      We    may    not    aim 

the  (^rops  certainly  had  an  influence  on  the  markets,  terial,  but  because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  canned  especially  at  growing  for  the  market,  but  it  is  so  caay 
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to  grow  a  surplus,  and  the  home  town  will  usually 
take  it  better  than  to  ship  small  amounts  to  th6  large 
cities.  Then,  too,  we  must  have  a  surplus  to  enable 
the  housewife  to  can  plentifully  for  the  winter.  For 
we  are  never  again  going  to  be  without  the  abundance 
of  canned  i)roduct8  we  have  this  year  for  the  coming 
winter. 

From  Philadelphia  southward  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  gajden  should  not  be  carrying  crops  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  early  green  onions  from  fall 
planted  sets  will  be  out  of  the  way  for  the  early  spring 
crops.  The  fall  and  winter  crops  of  spinach,  salsify. 
parsnii)K.  leeks  and  frame  lettuce,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Savoy  »  abbages  buried  in  the  garden,  are  all  appre- 
<  iated  by  the  housewife,  tjud  the  surplus  finds  a  ready 
sale,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  have  vacant  soil  in  the 
garden  any  day  in  the  year.  I  have  in  my  garden 
now  three  plats  of  spina*  h.  The  first  plat  was  sown 
in  August,  the  second  one  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  third  one  the  last  of  September.  This  last 
flat  is  to  winter  for  spring  cutting.  The  fall  plats 
are  furnishing  far  m6re  than  my  small  family  can  use, 
and  the  gro«  ers  are  greedy  for  it  at  eight  cents  a 
poiind,  and  will  take  all  I  can  spare  until  real  winter 
j«ets  in.  The  same  is  true  of  other  winter  and  sum- 
mer cro|)B.  Of  course,  this  can  be  done  better  here 
and  southward  than  north,  for  our  soil  Is  open  in 
winter  far  more  than  it  is  frozen  and  there  is  never 
much  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  hardy  vegetables 
when  wanted. 

On  the  farm  there  is  far  too  little  effort  to  have  an 
all-the-year  garden.  The  surplus  canned  in  summer 
is  all  right  and  should  not  be  neglected,  but  the  get- 
ting of  fresh  ^'fgetable  prod- 
ucts In  winter  Is  also  desira- 
ble. Leeks  make  a  very  ac- 
ceptable Bubetitute  for  green 
onions  until  the  onions  ( ome 
in  the  spring,  and  in  sections 
where  the  ground  is  apt  to 
stay  frozen  most  of  the  win- 
ter these  hardy  varieties  of 
vegetables  like  carrots,  pars- 
nips, salsify,  leeks,  etc.,  can 
all  be  taken  up  and  trenched 
upright  like  celery. 

Too  many  farmers  merely 
plant  garden  in  the  spring  and 
•when  the  farm  work  presses 
the  garden  Is  neglected  and 
finally  winds  up  in  the  fall  a 
riot  of  weeds  where  the  cut 
worms  breed  and  are  ready 
for  the  spring  garden,  while 
in  a  garden  that  is  kept  at 
work  and  kept  clean  all  the 
year  there  is  little  trouble 
from  the  cut  worms  in  the 
spring. 

What  we  wish  to  urge  is  that  every  farmer  will  de- 
termine that  be  is  going  to  have  a  real  garden  next 
spring,  is  not  only  going  to  grow  a  surplus  for  sale 
and  canning,  but  is  going  to  keep  the  ground  at  work 
so  as  to  have  some  fresh  vegetables  all  the  year  round. 
Then,  with  a  few  sashes  on  frames  what  an  amount 
of  salad  material  in  the  shape  of  lettuce  one  can  have, 
and  in  the  colder  sections  spinach  can  be  grown  in  the 
frames  and  cut  all  winter  in  good  shape,  and  with  the 
double  giazed  sashes  and  well  banked  frames,  lettuce, 
beets  and  radishes  can  be  grown  all  winter.  The  back 
yard  gardeners  ^'ill  be  fewer  next  season  and  there 
may  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  gardeners  work- 
ing the  vacant  city  lots.  But  no  one  need  hesitate 
about  growing  a  big  garden  plat  on  the  farm  because 
of  these. 

Then,  too,  even  if  there  are  wheel  hoes  and  drills 
to  take  the  ba«  kache  out  of  lots  of  the  garden  work  it 
should  not  all  be  left  to  the  women.  The  men  some- 
times think  after  the  garden  has  been  plowed  and 
harrowed  that  their  work  with  it  is  over.  I^t's  try 
next  year  to  help  all  season. 

Every  reason  there  are  times  when  only  the  l>est 
will  sell  readily,  and  every  grower  for  market  can 
make  his  own  reputation.  When  a  grower  gets  the 
reputation  of  always  parking  his  products  in  the  best 
manner  and  all  the  contents  of  a  package  of  the  same 
good  quality,  and  then  makes  it  plain  that  he  grew 
and  packed  the  articles  it  will  not  be  long  before  his 
reputation  will  sell  his  products  at  any  time,  whilo 
the  man  who  has  made  a  reputation  for  cheating  in 
the  parking  and  the  quality  of  his  produce  will  be 
dorked  or  left  behind  whenever  there  is  no  active  de- 
mand.   Strict  honesty  will  always  pay. 
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At  the  Auction 

THEO.  F.  JAO£R 

RE  you  coming  along?"  asked  my  neighbor,  as 

he  drove  up  one  late  forenoon.     "I  am  going 

over  to  Jake  Hurlbut's  auction.    Let's  see  what  we  can 

find.     I  think  the  stuff  is  going  to  be  cheap,  as  the 

brewing  storm  will  keep  a  lot  of  folks  away." 

This  is  the  sentiment  of  many,  who,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  go  around  from  auction  to 
auction  to  pick  up  so-called  bargains  to  litter  up  their 
pwn  homesteads.  And  yet  it  should  not  be  said  one 
should  not  go  to  them,  for  often  the  very  implement, 
tools  or  steck  needed  can  be  picked  up  at  such  auc- 
tions to  the  advantage  of  both  seller  and  buyer.  If 
we,  however,  go  to  such  auctions  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  picking  up  cheap  things,  because  they  are 
cheap  and  a  nine-months  credit  goes  with  them,  we 
are  our  own  worst  enemies.  Not  alone  that  a  tool 
almost  used  up  costs  too  much,  its  real  value  consid- 
ered; we  are  also  apt  to  get  beyond  our  means  or  needs, 
and  once  In  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  get  a  lot  of  stuff 
together  that  is  not  worth  taking  home.  Yes,  and 
worse.  I  know  a  man  who  broke  a  leg  and  Injured  his 
back  so  that  he  will  suffer  from  it  probably  all  his 
life,  because  he  bought  old  ladders  at  an  auction,  that 
looked  all  right,  but  which  had  been  weather-worn 
and  weakened.  The  next  fall  he  came  down  with  tho 
first  one  he  tried  to  climb.  If  we  have  to  have  imple- 
ments and  tools,  the  first  use  Is  always  the  best,  and 
where  one  intends  to  stay  with  the  land,  the  best  new 
stuff  Is  just  good  enough.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  they  do  not  make  the  rule. 


Xew  York. 


Not  Comvlct*  a»  thm  Croaa  Striptt  Fint  Suggoat—Bat  Entmrpriting  Young  Farmoro 

Under  the  dlrectJoh  of  the  Montgomery  Co.  (I'a.^  Farm  Agent,  a  strong  Interest  ban  been  developed  in  that 
county's  ■cbools  regarding  need  corn.    ProTlslon  now  is  being  made  for  next  year's  crop. 

Jake  Hurlbut's  auction  was  not  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  It  was  not  the  case  of  an  owner  retiring,  nor 
of  a  renter  going  to  a  better  place,  but  a  case  where 
the  sons  were  not  of  the  same  mind  as  the  father.  For 
this  reason  there  was  a  certain  aadness  to  it  all.  Old 
Jake  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  give  in  to  the 
boys,  strongly  championed  by  his  wife,  and  sell  It  all 
— farm  stock,  tools  and  even  the  furniture,  as  Mrs. 
Hurlbut  did  not  care  to  move  to  the  city  with  the  old 
furniture  that  had  been  in  use  when  she  was  a  child. 

"I  think  we  can  afford  to  have  new  stuff  once  in  a 
lifetime,"  she  had  said,  when  Jake  said  that  the  furni- 
ture was  good  enough  for  years  to  come,  "and  what 
will  folks  think  of  us  in  the  city  when  they  see  our 
old-fashioned  bedsteads,  chests  of  drawers  and  pic- 
tures? You  well  know,  Jake,  that  our  folks  already 
had  them  when  we  married.  Let  us  make  a  clean  job 
of  It  and  start  right,  that  is  my  idea." 

Jake,  who  had  always,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  given 
In  did  not  make  an  exception  In  this  case,  and.  while 
he  was  a  sad  sight  to  behold  when  piece  after  piece 
went,  he  swallowed  his  feelings  and  suffered  on.  It  is 
not  easy  for  a  feeling  heart  to  tear  Itself  away  from 
every  piece  that  brings  back  to  you  cherished  memo- 
lies  of  old  folks  and  the  past,  of  days  of  sunshine  as 
well  as  sorrow.  We  do  not  miss  it  until  it  is  gone,  and 
the  sting  of  losing  is  bitterest  at  the  time  of  parting. 
Old  Jake,  as  he  stood  around  watching  with  a  moist 
eye  the  scattering  of  all  that  he  had  gathered,  was 
the  best  proof  that  you  cannot  transplant  an  old  tree 
without  upsetting  its  growth.  W^here  one  has  done 
a  thing,  and  be  it  only  farming,  all  his  life,  It  is 
mighty  hard  to  erase  all  feelings  and  forget  what  a 
lifetime  has  shaped  and  molded  in  one's  heart. 


In  contrasting  the  laughing  faces  of  the  big  sous 
and  their  busy  mother  with  old  Jake's  plight,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  of  the  beautiful  custom  am  the 
farmers  in  Holstein  have  it.  There,  if  the  old  man  ig 
ready  and  willing  to  retire  and  leave  the  farm  to  his 
son  or  some  one  else,  he  does  not  hold  an  auctioa  uni 
scatter  his  all  and  move  to  the  city,  but  he  moves  in 
the  house  facing  the  farm  home,  that  belongs  to  the 
farm  and  which  is  especially  built  for  the  old  folks' 
comfort.  From  here  the  old  people,  while  taking  life 
easy,  can  still  aid  with  advice  and  help  the  young  peo- 
pie  that  are  now  working  the  land.  They  know  all 
about  the  land,  for  have  they  not  made  a  living  on  it 
for  a  lifetime?  By  law  or  special  agreement  a  certain 
sum  and  certain  deliveries  of  grain,  fruits  and  vegeti- 
bles  must  be  made  to  the  old  folks  every  year,  and  as 
they  may  have  their  own  hog  and  chickens,  they  may 
still  continue,  in  a  min^or  way,  what  they  did  all  their 
lives. 

These  old  folks  are  not  torn  from  their  accustomed 
land  and  transplanted  to  where  they  do  not  under- 
stand  the  people  nor  the  people  their  own  customs. 
They  remain  where  they  are  known,  where  they  are 
satisfied  and  where  they  are  in  sympathy  with  all, 
until  the  grim  reaper  calls  them.  They  have  no  auc- 
tions and  what  they  leave  behind  is  again  used  by  the 
young  folks  on  the  farm  as  long  as  possible. 

But  back  to  Jake  and  his  folks.  The  farm  had  bcon 
sold  to  a  farmer  from  the  Northwest,  who  had  been 
able  to  sell  his  own  at  a  good  price,  and  who  had  come 
here  to  New  York  In  order  to  profit  by  the  cheaper 
land.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  sturdy  Norwegians,  \\ 
and  with  two  grown  sons  to  aid  him,  will,  without  a 

doubt,  show  us  folks  what 
good  is  buried  in  the  old  Hurl- 
but  farm.  That  he  aims  to 
start  right  could  be  seen  at 
the  auction.  He  did  not  buy 
the  tools  and  implements, 
which  had  been  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather  when  not  in 
use,  nor  did  he  care  for  the 
furniture  that  he  probably  did 
not  need. 

But  when  It  came  to  the 
straw,  the  hay  and  the  stock, 
eight  cows  and  four  horses,  he 
did  his  share  of  the  buying. 
It  was,  as  my  neighbor  re- 
marked to  me,  that  the  new 
owner  seemed  to  know  what 
was  good  and  fit,  and  worth 
while,  and  all  the  other  things 
he  allowed  to  go,  even  if  he 
could  have  them  for  a  mere 
eong.  One  could  see  it  in  his 
eye,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  others  could 
make  any  bid  at  all  on  some 
of  the  stuff  that  was  put  up,  and  carry  it  home,  when 
he,  right  on  the  farm,  would  not  have  it  for  a  gift. 

When  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  a  few  words  with 
him  when  the  auction  was  drawing  to  an  end.  we 
realized  that  the  new  owner  knew  what  he  wanted, 
and  that  he  had  the  will  and  power  to  do  what  he 
thought  best  for  the  farm  and  himself.  He  is  goinff 
to  do  a  lot  of  draining,  with  his  boys,  and  will  keep 
more  cattle,  so  that  he  can  cover  the  land  better  with 
manure  This  w  ■  always  a  sore  point  withe  Jake, 
who,  unassisted,  could  not  swing  it  as  strong  as  he 
would  like  to  do. 


One  reason  why  I  failed  when  I  returned  to  the 
farm  was  the  fact  that  I  did  not  have  sufficient  Interest 
in  the  farm  paper.  I  had  been  in  a  newspaper  oiTice 
for  several  years  and  had  acquired  the  habit  of  read- 
ing as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  papers  in  an  hour.  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  reading  the  daily  press,  and  al- 
though I  was  taking  several  farm  papers,  I  read  them 
in  about  the  same  manner  that  I  did  the  exchanges 
each  morning  in  my  previous  work.  I  failed  to  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  in  reading — would  read  the  head- 
lines and  throw  the  paper  aside.  I  ran  my  nose  in  the 
noose  several  times  that  summer  because  of  the  prac- 
tice. I  have  since  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  the 
farm  paper,  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  I  may 
not  be  able  to  apply  the  suggestions  of  the  writers  ex- 
actly as  they  appear,  but  with  the  use  of  common 
sense  and  brains  a  single  issue  is  often  worth  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription  and  often  many  times  more. 
With  a  little  application  the  habit  of  reading  will  come 
and  will  pay  heavy  dividends. — Walter  Jack,  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Hoover  to  the  Farmer 

WE  gladly  give  this  portion  of  our  Editorial  page 
to  our  Food  Administrator,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  has  this  to  say  to  the  American  farmer: 

From  two  and  a  half  years  of  contact  with  the 
German  Army  I  have  come  out  of  this  horror  with 
the  complete  conviction  that  autocracy  Is  a  politi- 
cal faith  and  a  system  that  directly  endangers 
and  jeopardizes  the  future  of  our  race — that 
threatens  our  very  Independence.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  able  to  command  a  complete  Inspira- 
tion of  devotion  and  self-sacrlflce  In  Its  people  to 
the  interest  of  their  nation.  The  German  farmer. 
In  the  name  of  the  fatherland,  supports  a  nation 
two-thirds  as  large  as  ours  and  threatens  to  sub- 
Jeet  the  world  from  an  area  as  large  as  Texas. 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  will  find  this  same  de- 
votion a  direct  reply  to  the  German  farmer— by 
the  voluntary  service  of  the  American  producer. 
This   is   democracy,   and   will   be   Its   answer   to 
autocracy. 
"There  Is  a  human  side  to  all  this.    I  have  spent 
>    two  and  a  half  years  In  Europe  In  Intimate  con- 
tad  with  the  backwash  of  war.    During  this  time 
I  have  been  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  fur- 
nishing daily  the  food  of   7,000.000  women  and 
children  among  a  population  of  10,000,000,  and  the 
food  of  these  Is  today  solely  assured  by  the  Ameri- 
can   farmer.      During    this    time,    however,    the 
gradual  diversion  and  destruction  of  men  and  ships 
amongst  our  other  allies  from  the  support  of  an- 
other 100.000,000  women  and  children  has  thrown 
them  wholly  in  a  state  of  dependency  upon  the 
American  farmer  for  their  dally  food.    Their  bus- 
hands,   brothers,  and   fathers  are   defending  our 
liberty  as  surely  as  our  own  boys  In  France. 

"The  production  of  more  fats  is  today  a  critical 
necessity  for  the  preservation  of  these  people  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  constancy  In  the  war. 
Kvery  pound  of  fat  Is  as  sure  of  service  as  every 
I'ullet,  and  every  hog  is  of  greater  value  to  the 
■winning  of  this  war  than  a  shell. 

My  vision  of  war  Is  not  of  an  academic  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  by  discussion  and  guaranties  of 
profits;  to  me  It  Is  a  vision  of  brave,  dying  men 
and  suffering  women  and  children  for  service  on 
v^hose  behalf  the  greater  exertion  of  the  Amerl- 
f^an  farmer  comes  as  a  direct  necessity  and  a 
direct  plea.  The  American  farmer  who  sees  war 
as  I  see  It  needs  no  Inducement  and  no  Inspira- 
tion but  the  thought  that  every  spade  full  of  earth 
turned  and  every  animal  reared  is  lessening 
hi '.man  suffering  and  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of 
the  world." 


Well  said,  Mr.  Hoover.    No  one  knows  the  horrors 
of  war  and  the  needs  of  our  brothers  in  arms  better 
than  you,  and  your  message  is  a  manly  and  pertinent 
one  which  we  are  sure  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.    We 
farmers  are  so  accustomed  to  appeals  to  "raise  more" 
(generally  at  our  own  expense  and  usually  with  more 
satisfactory    results  to  the   "appealer"   than   to   the 
"raiser")  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  being  a  little 
unenthuslastlc  usually;  but  this  is  different;  these  are 
times    when    class    distinctions    and    differences    of 
opinion  are  swept  aside — we  are  all  Americans  and 
ready  to  do  our  part.    We  appreciate  that  the  call  of 
the  Nation  and  of  humanity  Is  being  answered  loyally 
and  enthusiastically  by  our  city  brethren  of  high  and 
low  degree — in  the  shops  and  counting  houses  alike — 
and  you  will  not  find  us  wanting  In  this  same  spirit. 
There  may  be  occasional  "slackers"  among  us — as  in 
every  walk  of  life — but  as  a  class  you'll  not  find  us 
waiting  on  "discussion  and  guaranties  of  profits" — 
we'll  do  our  part  now  and  discuss  when  we  have  more 
leisure. 

Tell  us  how  we  can  best  help,  Mr.  Hoover— talk 
plainly  to  us— we  want  to  know  you  better.  And 
when  this  war  Is  over  we  hope  that  the  friendship 
now  established  and  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of 
federal  food  administration  which  our  government 
and  we  have  gained  in  this  crisis  may  result  in  the 
solving  of  the  marketing  problems  which  in  the  past 
have  so  hampered  our  usefulness  to  the  Nation  and 
in  a  large  measure  prevented  us  from  realizing  the 
competence  to  which  we  as  the  springhead  of  the 
Nation's  food  and  clothing  are  entitled. 

•  The  Auto  and  the  Hay  Crop 

ONLY  a  few  days  ago  the  state  highway  commit- 
sioner   of    Pennsylvania    announced    that    there 
is  one  motor  vehicle  for  every  twenty-seven   people 
In  this  state,  or  seven  motor  vehicles  for  every  two 
miles  of  public  roads.     What  these  statements  mean 
to  farming  conditions  are  more  than  could  te  treated 
fully  in  all  of  this  Issue.     Some  phases  of  what  the 
pleasure  car  means  on  the  farm  are  well  told  by  the 
contributions  to  The  Women's  Exchange  on  page  373. 
As  another  one  of  many  angles,  there  Is  the  re- 
sultant loss  to  the   hay  crop  In   both  demand   and 
price.     Where  hay  has  been  a  money  crop  this  has 
meant  a  rearrangement  of  the  farm  plans.     In  some 
cases  It  has  come  as  a  blessing  In  disguise  to  have 
gasoline  the  greatest  sought  "feed"  in  the  cities.    In- 
stead of  growing  so  much  timothy  the  legumes  will 
now  be  given  more  of  their  just  consideration  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  land  and  the  stock  which  eats 
them.    There  will  also  not  be  the  temptation  to  allow 
a    field    to    remain    in    grass    until    It    has    grown 
up  to  mostly  weeds.    The  tendency  will  be  to  better 
farming  methods,  which  Include  the  keeping  of  more 
livestock  and  a  recession  to  the  old  Flemish  proverb. 
"More  stock,  more  manure;  more  manure  more  crops; 
more  crops  more  stock." 

12,000 — and  Room  for  More 

CO-OPERATIVE  purchasing  and  marketing  organi- 
zations among  farmers  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  U  .S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  now 
number  about  12,000.  while  5424  of  them  recently  told 
of  the  work  which  they  are  doing.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, creameries  and  cheese  factories  lead  the  list 
with  1708  organizations,  although  the  grain  elevators 
and  warehouses  were  a  close  second  with  1637  located 
in  twenty-three  states.  The  Western  States  showed 
the  largest  number  of  co-operative  enterprises;  in 
fact,  18  per  cent,  of  them  were  located  In  Minnesota, 
followed  by  Iowa.  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota. 

The  largest  farmers'  co-operative  organization  in 
existence  today,  and  the  one  always  held  up  as  a 
model  is,  of  course,  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange.  Its  report.  Just  issued,  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31st.  is  interesting  at  this  time  and 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  Eight  thousand 
citrus  fruit  growers  work  together  In  this  associa- 
tion and  market  69  per  cent,  of  all  the  oranges, 
lemons  and  grapefruit  grown  In  California.  During 
the  year  Just  closed  they  sold  l.'i.492.990  boxes  of 
these  fruits  at  a  cost  of  4%  cents  a  box.  and  did  not 
lose  a  single  penny  through  bad  debts  or  other  causes. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  this  great  or- 
ganization has  been  their  belief  In  advertising.  I^st 
year  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  were  used  for  adver- 
tising, with  the  idea  of  Increasing  the  consumption 
of  citrus  fruits  to  take  care  of  the  Increased  crops. 
This  large  sum  Is  secured  by  assessing  each  box  of 
oranges  2Vi  cents  and  each  box  of  lemons  4  cents  for 
advertising  In  newspapers  and  periodicals.     Whether 


it  has  paid  or  not  is  answered  by  the  statement  in  the 
report  previously  mentioned,  that  the  consumption  of 
citrus  fruits  has  Increased  80  per  cent,  during  ten 
years,  or  four  times  as  rapidly  as  the  population. 
Whether  the  success  of  these  farmers  has  any  lesson 
for  the  thousands  of  smaller  organizations  all  over  the 
country  depends  on  what  faith  man  still  has  in  his 
neighbor.  The  fact  that  sticking,  working  and  think- 
ing together  has  paid  well  In  the  past  ought  to  be 
ample  evidence  that  It  will  pay  at  the  present  time, 
especially  when  all  other  classes  are  doing  It. 


"Water,  Water,  Everywhere*' 

OFTEN  big  events  are  passed  almost  unnoticed 
because  larger  ones  are  demanding  all  public  at- 
tention for  the  time  being.  The  world  war  in  this 
case  has  overshadowed  the  completion  of  a  new 
water  supply  for  New  York  City.  This  new  system 
reaches  from  the  city  120  miles  into  the  Catskili  moun- 
tains, and  by  a  series  of  almost  unbelievable  engi- 
neering feats  adds  the  capacity  of  500,000.000  gallons 
of  water  to  the  present  supply  of  336,000,000  gallons. 
This  new  great  acqueduct  siphons  under  the  Hudson 
river  at  Storm  King  at  a  depth  of  1140  feet,  travels 
at  a  depth  of  250  to  750  feet  under  the  entire  length 
of  the  city,  supplying  fresh  water  wherever  needed 
and  then  passes  under  the  salty  bay  and  delivers  It 
to  Staten  Island  inhabitants.  Truly  an  engineering 
achievement  as  great  as  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  contrast  we  have  the  popular  view  of  a  farm 
water    supply    which    our    city    friends    see    In    the 
movies.     How  often  the  heroine  Is  sent  to  the  creek, 
spring  or  well  with  a  shining  bucket;  we  do  not  know, 
but  safe  to  say  our  city  friends  always  admire  the 
"setting,"  especially  when   Its  possibilities  are  fully 
taken  advantage  of.    These  scenes  are  always  of  sum- 
mertime, however,  not  of  the  days  when  the  ice  must 
be  broken  or  the  pump  thawed  out,  such  as  we  will 
face  within  a  few  weeks.    We  are  glad,  however,  that 
such  scenes  do  not  typify  all  farm  homes.    Water  is 
one  thing  still  to  be  had  when  wanted,  for  the  trou 
ble  of  getting  It.  and  there  are  so  many  ways  to  get 
It  If  we  only  look  around  and  take  advantage  of  natu- 
ral conditions.     Possibly  It  will  run  by  gravity  or  by 
a  syphon,  same  as  in  the  Catskili  aqueduct,   to  the 
house,  where  it  is  always  needed.     If  not.  then  the 
water  itself,  or  the  wind,  can  be  made  to  pump  It. 
Falling  this,  there  is  still   air  pressure,   electricity, 
gasoline  or  steam  willing  to  be  harnessed  to  supply 
this  essential  liquid.     If  you  do  not  want  mother  and 
the  girls  to  long  for  the  city,  where  water  comes  in 
pipes,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  correct  the  water 
"setting:"  that  which  is  pretty  in  the  "movies"  scenes 
becomes  monotonous  year  In  and  year  out. 

Why  Don't  You  Write  ? 

THE  short  days  and  long  winter  nights  are  fast 
coming  to  us,  when  of  necessity  more  time  must 
be  spent  about  the  family  fireside.  Soon  the  time  for 
pop  corn,  apples  and  nuts,  books. -papers  and  letters 
will  be  here  as  diversions  for  passing  the  long  win- 
ter evenings.  While  the  boys  and  girls  are  penning 
their  letters  to  Uncle  George,  as  lots  of  them  already 
have  done,  it  would  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  write 
us  a  letter  on  some  farm  topic.  If  you  cannot  think 
what  to  write  about,  turn  to  Our  Experience  Pool  and 
Women's  Exchange  and  write  on  one  or  more  of  the 
six  subjects  suggested  there.  A  great  many  of  our 
readers  have  formed  the  habit  of  becoming  regular 
contributors  to  these  departments,  and  while  they 
are  sending  us  good  letters  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  others  oftener.  No  one  need  fear  that  they 
cannot  write  good  enough  for  publication,  because 
some  of  the  most  acceptable  letters  we  receive  are 
the  poorest  if  spelling,  penmanship  and  grammar 
were  taken  Into  consideration.  What  we  desire  abave 
all  Is  actual  experience,  not  hearsay  knowledge  or 
"hot  air."  For  Instance,  we  were  obliged  to  omit  a 
number  of  letters  sent  to  The  Women's  Exchange  in 
this  issue  because  the  writers  admitted  In  the  last 
few  lines  that  they  were  not  writing  from  experience, 
by  such  sentences  as.  "Next  year  we  hope  to  get  an 
automobile."  As  you  know,  we  pay  for  all 
these  letters  published,  and  also  for  articles  used  In 
other  parts  of  the  paper.  If  we  do  not  find  your  con- 
tribution suitable  for  our  use  we  always  return  it  if 
you  enclose  a  stamp.    How  soon  will  YOU  write  to  us? 

OF  course  the  2nd  Liberty  Ix)an  was  a  success— it 
just  had  to  be!      No  man  or  woman   whu  sub- 
.scribed  will  ever  regret  It:  we  are  all  better  for  hav- 
ing done  our  duty— and  a  U.  S.  Government  Bond  Is  a 
mighty  nice  ple<e  of  property! 
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Suggestions  for  Storing  Fruit 
Store  only  clean  fruit.  Greater  loss 
comes  each  year  from  the  storage  of 
wormy,  bruised  fruit  than  from  im- 
proper storage  conditions.  All  worm 
holes  and  bruises  form  entries  for  vari- 
ous fungi  or  rots,  and  the  first  rots  form 
centers  for  infection  for  the  good  fruit 
next  to  the  spoiled  specimens. 

In  picliing  fruit  for  storage,  pick  it 
"hard-ripe,"  or  just  as  soon  as  full  ma- 
turity is  reached,  yet  before  any  softness 
develops,  caution  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion authorities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  In  apples  the  seeds  should 
be  black  and  plump,  and  the  stem  should 
separate  easily  from  the  twig  with  a 
Blight  upward  twist.  Handle  the  fruit 
carefully  so  as  not  to  bruise  it,  and  place 
it  in  the  storeroom  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. There  is  a  definite  relation  between 
the  length  of  time  fruit  will  keep  and 
the  time  that  elapses  between  picking 
and  storing.  Place  fruit  in  clean  pack- 
ages, preferably  with  open  tops  for  ven- 
tilation. Storing  such  fruit  as  apples  in 
bins  is  a  common  practice  but  is  not  as 
effective  as  storing  in  crates,  except 
when  the  storage  cellar  is  very  dry  and 
shrivelling  would  take  place  if  the  fruit 
were  placed  in  crates. 

Pit  storage  is  practical  and  inexpens- 
ive. On  a  well  drained  site  dig  a  pit 
from  12  to  15  inches  deep  and  from  3  to 
5  feet  in  diameter.  Line  it  with  5  or  6 
inches  of  clean  straw  from  which  the 
chaff  has  been  well  shaken.     Fill  with 

• 

fruit,  sloping  the  pile  up  to  a  peak  a 
foot  or  so  above  the  ground.  Lay  a  clean 
old  carpet  or  burlap  over  the  pile,  cover 
with  6  or  8  inches  of  straw,  and  then 
throw  a  foot  of  earth  over  it.  After  the 
first  hard  freeze  add  another  foot  of  dirt. 
Often  straw  or  boards  or  manure  are 
laid  next  the  pit  so  as  to  keep  the  ad- 
jacent ground  unfrozen.  In  this  way  one 
is  able  to  secure  unfrozen  ground  for 
the  second  covering  of  the  pit. 

Occasionally  a  4  or  6-inch  tile  is  placed 
upright  in  the  pit.  Experiments  with 
pit  storage  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege showed  that  from  November  until 
April  a  temperature  of  from  37  to  40 
degrees  F.  was  maintained,  and  during 
four  months  of  this  time  it  varied  only 
from  37  to  39  degrees.  When  the  pit  is 
opened  it  is  best  to  remove  all  of  the 
contents  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with 
drainage  and  ventilation. 

Do  not  try  to  store  fall  apples  and 
pears.  Use  such  apples  as  Baldwin,  Spy, 
York,  Stayman,  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
Rome,  Ben  Davis,  etc.,  and  such  pears 
as  Kieffer,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis.  etc. 


light.  The  Piedmont  section,  producing 
Albemarle  Pippin  and  Winesap,  has  a 
fairly  good  or  63  per  cent,  of  a  crop, 
while  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley 
about  Augusta  county,  shows  a  like  con- 
dition. The  quality  of  the  apples,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Piedmont  section,  is 
high.  It  is  estimated  that  the  commer- 
cial production  for  the  states  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  West  Virginia  will 
be  696,000  barrels  less  or  a  20  per  cent, 
decrease  as  compared  with  1916.  The 
great  number  of  young  orchards  coming 
into  bearing  in  the  commercial  districts 
of  these  states  prevents  a  greater  de- 
crease. 

Ohio. — The  southern  Rome  Beauty  sec- 
tion is  very  light  this  year  and  shows  a 
condition  of  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  36  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  for  the 
state. 
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Protecting  Trees  from  Mice 

With  the  approach  of  winter  proper 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  protect 
fruit  trees  from  injury  by  mice,  rabbits 
or  other  destructive  agents.  If  all  litter, 
mulch  or  weeds  are  cleaned  away  from 
the  trees  in  the  fall,  and  soil  is  mounded 
about  them  as  late  as  possible  before 
hard  freezing,  injuries  from  mice  occur 
much  less  frequently.  An  accumulation 
of  mulch  and  weeds  close  to  the  tree 
base  offers  ideal  conditions  for  mice  to 
work  In,  according  to  horticulturists  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Screens  made  of  wire  with  two  meshes 
to  the  inch  and  cut  18  to  20  inches  square 
are  very  efficient  protectors  against  both 
mice  and  rabbits,  if^hey  are  worked 
down  Into  the  soil  and  the  litter  kept 
cleared  away  from  them. 

Coatings  of  undiluted  lime-sulphur  b.^ 
plied  late  in  the  fall  are  also  ot  value  In 
keeping  rodents  away  from  the  trees. 
Winter  injury  to  the  crowns  can  be  avoid- 
ed by  mounding  slightly  around  the 
trunks  in  the  fall,  or  at  least  seeing  that 
no  depressions  occur. 

Borers  should  be  dug  out  carefully  in 
the  spring  and  fall.  Coatings  of  lime- 
sulphur  placed  on  trunks  after  the 
spring  search  has  been  made  will  aid  in 
checking  their  harmful  work. 


Apple  Crops  in  Six  States 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
October  8(h  sent  out  the  following  report 
regarding  the  apple  crop  in  the  states 
mentioned: 

New  York. — It  is  estimated  that  west- 
ern New  York  has  about  15  per  cent,  of 
a  crop.  Baldwins  are  particularly  light. 
The  Hudson  Valley  district  has  practi- 
cally a  half  crop,  most  of  which  is  of 
high  quality.  New  York,  which  in  1916 
produced  practically  one-third  of  the 
total  rommerclal  barreled  apple  crop  of 
the  United  States,  shows  a  decrease  of 
3.995,000  barrels  or  57  per  cent,  decrease 
In  comparison  with  last  year. 

Pennsylvania. — The  highly  commer- 
cial counties  of  Adams  and  Franklin  are 
reported  with  55  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  a 
higher  figure  than  is  indicated  for  most 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

Virginias  and  Maryland, — The  upper 
Shenandoah  Valley,  growing  principally 
York  and  Ben  Davis,  located  about  Win- 
chester and  Martinsburg  and  including 
Washington  county.  Maryland,  has  only 
a  medium  crop.      Ben  Davis  being  very 


New  Federal  Container  Law 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
law  known  as  the  Standard  Container 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  is- 
sued the  regulations  fixing  the  tolerances 
which  will  govern  In  the  administration 
of  that  act,  which  goes  Into  effect  on 
November  1.  1917. 

It  prescribes  three  standard  sizes  for 
"Climax"  baskets  for  grapes  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables — 2  quarts,  4  quarts 
and  12  quarts — and  fixes  the  dimensions 
for  each;  it  establishes  the  dry  half 
pint,  dry  pint,  dry  quart  and  multiples 
of  the  dry  quart  as  standards  for  con- 
tainers for  small  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables,  and  fixes  their  capacity  in 
cubic  inches.  On  and  after  November  1, 
1917.  It  Is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or 
sell  for  shipment  or  to  ship  in  inter- 
state commerce,  either  empty  or  filled, 
baskets  or  containers  that  do  not  con- 
form to  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
the  law.  Containers  which  are  not  up 
to  the  standards  can  not  be  used  in 
interstate  commerce  even  though  they 
arc  marked  "short  package.'*  A  set  of 
Instructions  and  standard  dimensions 
will  be  sent  to  all  who  request  it  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrl.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Farm  boys  should  lay  in  plenty  of  nuts 
and  pop  corn.  It's  going  to  be  patriotic  to 
eat  them  Instead  of  candy  this  winter. 


Behind  This  Scene 

A  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting 

and  Cooking  Plant 

works  without  a  sound.  Silently  and  auto- 
matically it  supplies  lights  for  the  whole  place 
and— feeds  the  fire  in  the  gas  cooking  range 
in  the  kitchen  as  well.  The  lights,  equipped 
to  turn  on  without  matches  are  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  known-  while  the  gas 
range  is  the  one  perfect  cooking  appliance 
now  in  universal  use. 

The  Pilot  has  brought  these  two  city  conve- 
niences to  thousands  of  country  homes  in  every 
state.  Our  hundreds  of  representatives  are 
permanently  located  in  the  districts  they  serve. 

Write  us  for  the  names  of 
neighbors  who  can  show 
you  plants  in  action. 


Built  to  last 
most  a 
time 
repairs 


The  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company  '"'*•"• 

Newark         Chicago        Los  AngelM 


W^ITTE 


6ETA 
"KEROOir  ENGINE 

Save  $15  to  $200 

Rave  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  1^  eott 

Make    more   money—  Save 

more  f  uel— liRMtfiite  SUMMnt 

—No  waiting  —  Five  •Year 

Guarantee— 90- Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  emrinea 

—2 1*  22  M.— all  styles-lMdy  I0  SM»— Suit  your- 

■elf  aa  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

ilU'lilUlllIjI  ^"^  l<^^<»<:  book-(cop7- 
41V    IlAVilBJA  riBhted)-"llow  to  Aidwt 

EsiiRtt"- and  latest  wholesale  fae* 
tory  prices— Mraet.  I  ship  every- 
where in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
safe  delivery— Save  you  $16  to  $200— aaks  yos  the 
kitt  prios.  I  ship  biff  enginefl — or  small  enarines 
-OS  wiro  oHars.-ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pros. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2548  Oakland  Ave^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2548  Empire  Bldtf.,  *^     Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DOWN 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That's  one  of  die  ncreb  d  Harraoi 
Qialitr.  Our  apf)le  and  peach  ^ea 
are  budded  fraoi  (elected  tren  ck  » 
perior  qumlity.  "Like  produce  like, 
—  you  know.     Afl  H*rri«on  'f***  "* 

crown  m  our  own  nuneries,  true-to-name  and  certjfied  fret 

rirom  diMMe.    We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1917  Fruit  Guide  giye*  many  practical  pointers  on  (ruit- 

Browing.     Deacribe*  all  the  leading  van- 

etiesof  apple*,  peaches,  peara,  etc.     Alto 

mall  h'uiu  and  ornamentals.     You  should 

have  a  copy.      it's  hee.     Said  today. 

Plan  for  bimer  crofw  of  better  fruit. 

"Largest  growen  of fniittreesmthe    arid** 


Harrisons* 

Box  14 


Nnrserfes 

Berlin.  Md. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


Free! 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecids  fre«  to 

any  any  one  who 
will  ■uggeat  a  fairmr 
guarantee  than  that 
Jven  below. 


^^^^^  given  below. 

••SCALECIDE'' 


As  proofofourconfidenceandtostrensth- 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  followins 
proposition  to  sny  fruitgrower  of  aver  as* 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  jroor  orchard  in  naif ,  no  natter  how  larva 
in.    Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE^'. 


and  the  other  with  Lime-Solfor  for  three  years, 
everything  claebeing  •qoal.  If  at  the  end  oT  that 
ttma,  three  dishttereated  fruit  crowsra  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "8CALECIDE"  is  not  in 
•very  way  better  than  that  aprsyedwith  Line- 
Salfur,  ws  win  return  jroa  the  mooey  yoa  paid 

Bend  for  new  free  booklet, 
^'  ProHts  in  Pall  8prsyii«". 

B.  G.  Pnrtt  Co.,  M*f  g  ^''^^"'^Ht 
•OCkMKhSt.   Depl.1        NewYwk 


iilllillilffilllHUBIH^^ 


^  T^onderful    Money    Ssvlnc 
•Fence  Book.  Over  1 50  8tyl*- 


I       i 


Ostes-Steel  Poste-BarbWlret— —--_,,» 
PINCCT  riVOM  FACTOR V-rmiOHT  PA  V 
All  bMVyOOUBLC  OALVANIZKO  WIRO  Jj* 
per  rod  ap.    0«t  f  r««  Book  and  Saaspl*  to  t**** 
TNK  SIIOVVN  PKNCK  «  WIM  CO.. 


FARM  WAGONS 

Hi|rhorlowwhecl»- 

ateel  or  wood-.w'* 
or  narrow  tires. 

Wagon  parts  of  •« 
kinds.  Wheel!  to  W 
sny  running  »c»'- 

wi»e«iO«.«  44nBti..Q«siii«y.i<h 


Onions  ^-".irr"- 

Fruits,  poultry  and  all  produce  wanted- 

Gibb.  &  Brc  323  N.  Front  St.,  PhiU.,  F*- 


November  Work  in  the  Garden 


W.  F.  MASSBY 


Where  celery  is  grown  in  the  BalU- 
more  bed  method,  the  earthing  should  be 
continued    until    really    hard    freezing 


can  be  well  kept  by  turning  the  heads 
over  where  they  grow  with  the  top  of  the 
head  toward  the  north,  and  then  cover- 


threatens       Then  cover  the  whole  bed    ing  the  stem  and  base  of  the  head  thick 
with  six  inches  of  earth  and  then  a  good   ly  with  soil,  leaving  the  top  exposed  but 
cover  of  straw  with  corn  stalks  or  bean   turned  away  from  the  winter  sun. 
poles  laid  on  to  prevent  its  blowing  oft.  i  ■ 

With  celery  grown  in  single  rows  the  |  Saving  Cabbage  for  Winter 

earthing  should  be  continued  until  hard  j  Cabbage  may  be  very  easily  stored  for 
weather  threatens,  then  open  trenches  a  winter  use  provided  it  is  in  the  proper 
gpit  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  celery  is  condition  at  storage  timo.  The  exten- 
tall  and  pack  the  plants  upright  in  the  sion  division  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural College  recommends  that  cabbage 
be  stored  during  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember. As  heads  that  are  exoedingly 
hard  are  the  first  to  be  injured  by  the 
light  freezes  which  occur  before  this 
time,  it  may  be  well  to  go  over  the  field 
of  growing  cabbage  in  the  last  part  of 
October  and  pull  up  the  very  hard  heads. 
Turn  the  plant  completely  upside  down 
right  where  it  grew,  and  it  will  keep  in 
good  condition  until  the  weather  is  cold 
enough  to  store  cabbage  with  safety.  To 


Please  mention  The  Pntctlcal  FVm* 
in  writing  advertl8«ni. 


trench  and  cover  with  boards  nailed 
V-shape  as  a  roof  and  cover  with  straw 
and  earth. 

From  Baltimore  southward  November 
is  the  time  to  set  the  early  Wakefield 
cabbage  plants  for  spring  heading.    Good 
strong  plants  are  needed  but  not  over- 
grown ones,  for  if  sown  too  early  and 
they  overgrow,  the  plants  will   run   to 
seed  In  spring  instead  of  heading.    The 
practice  has  been  to  make  sharp  ridges 
east  and  west  three  feet  apart  and  to  set 
the  plants  low  down  on  the  south  side. 
As  1  found  that  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
have  spells  In  winter  that  will  excite  the 
plants  to  growing  and  a  return  of  cold 
will  kill  them,  they  do  better  when  set 
on  the  north  side  where  they  are  shel- 
tered from  the  winter  sun.    Farther  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  the  best  way  to 
eet  fall  cabbage  plants  is  in  open  fur- 
rows.   We  run  out  furrows  east  and  west 
and  put  in  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  or 
fertilizer.    Set  the  plants  sixteen  inches 
apart  and  deep  enough  to  cover  the  en- 
tire stem.     Then  set  a  plant  of  Hanson 
lettuce  in  the  spaces  between  the  cab- 
bage plants.    These  will  come  out  before 
the  cabbages  need  all  the  room.    In  sec- 
tions where  the  soil  freezes  up  in  winter 
and  remains  so  It  Is  better  to  winter  the 
plants  in  a  co4d  frame,  setting  them  two 
or  three  inches  apart  all  over  the  frame 
and  then  keeping  them  as  dormant  as 
possible,   only   putting   the  sashes  over 
them  when  it  threatens  to  drop  below  20 
above  zero. 

Plants  of  lettuce  should  now  be  set  In 
the  frames  for  late  fall  and  Christmas 
heading.  The  Big  Boston  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  market  growers  but 
for  family  use  I  prefer  to  use  a  closer 
heading  variety  which  can  be  planted 
closer.  I  shall  use  this  fall  Dreer's  All 
Heart.  Tennis  Ball  and  Hittinger's  Bel- 
mont are  also  good. 

November   is   the   time  to   cover   thfe 
whole   garden   deeply   with   manure.     I 
can  only  buy  fresh  manure,  and  every 
experienced  gardener  knows  that  fresh 
manure  applied  In  spring  requires  a  long 
time  to  become  available  to  plants,  since 
the  organic  nitrogen  must  pass  through 
the  process  of  nitrification  or  change  in- 
to nitrates  before  plants  can  use  it.    But 
spread  on  the  ground  In  the  fall  and  let 
lie  until  spring  and  then  turned  under 
it  has  not  heated  and  lost  its  ammonia 
as  it  would  in  piles,  and  has  decayed  so 
that  It  starts  with   the  growth  of  the 
early  crops  to  aid  the  plants.     But  as 
stable    manure    is    rather    one-sided    it 
needs  to  be  balanced  by  the  addition  of 
phosphoric  acid.    Therefore  in  spring  I 
add  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  1000 
pounds  per  acre,  and  we  get  good  results 
Without  this  balancing  of  the  manure 
there  is  apt  to  be  rank  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense  of   fruitfulness.       Irish    potatoes, 
for  instance,   will   make   Immense   tops 
and  small  potatoes. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  garden 
crops  should  be  secured.  LAte  cabbages 
can  be  burled  upside  down  with  stems 
left  on,  or  planted  upright  close  together 
and  deep  enough  to  cover  the  stems  and 
then  sheltered  from  the  sun  with  green 
pine  boughs.     Here  and  southward  they 


prevent  cabbage  from  heating  in  storage 
it  should  never  be  placed  in  large  pilee. 
It  is  usually  placed  nearly  upside  down 
in  a  trench,  made  with  the  aid  of  a  2- 
horse  plow,  6  inches  deep  and  2  feet 
wide.  The  heads  are  packed  close  to- 
gether in  a  single  layer  with  the  leaves 
tucked  in  close  around  the  head.  A  6- 
inch  layer  of  hay  is  spread  over  the 
trench  and  anchored  with  a  little  soil  to 
prevent  the  cabbage  from  wilting  or 
freezing  until  colder  weather,  when  a 
C-inch  layer  of  dirt  is  added,  leaving  a 
narrow  strip  of  hay  exposed  to  provide 
ventilation.  A  little  freezing  in  the 
trench  is  not  harmful. 


Planting  Bulbs  for  Spring  Flowers 

The  time  for  planting  bulbs  for  out- 
door spring  flowers  is  here.  Any  time 
before  the  ground  freezes  will  suit  bulbs 
of  such  flowers  as  tulips,  hyacinths, 
daffodils  and  crocus,  which  will  furnish 
such  pleasing  masses  of  color  about  the 
home  grounds  in  the  early  spring.    Any 


nure  may  be  added  if  the  soil  is  rather 
poor.  The  depth  to  plant  the  different 
sorts  of  bulbs  varies,  but  they  should  be 
too  deep  rather  tlian  too  shallow.  About 
five  inches  deep  will  be  right  for  hysr 
ciuths  and  narcissus,  and  an  Inch  or  two 
less  for  the  bulbs  of  tulips,  crocus, 
anemone  and  scylla. 

The  space  to  give  each  bulb  also  varies 
with  the  sort  and  variety,  but  the  follow- 
ing distances  are  suggested  by  J.  T. 
Rosa,  Jr..  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture:  Hyacinths,  6  to 
8  inches  apart;  narcissus,  8  to  10  inches 
apart;  tulips,  5  to  8  inches  apart.  Small 
bulbs,  as  crocus,  scylla  and  anemone, 
are  generally  placed  2  or  3  inches  apart. 
After  the  ground  is  frozen,  mulch  the 
beds  where  bulbs  have  been  planted  with 
some  leaves  or  strawy  manure.  This 
prevents  freezing  and  thawing,  also 
•heaving  out"  of  the  bulbs.  This  must 
be  removed  early  in  the  spring.  In  the 
home  garden  bulbs  give  more  pleasing 
results  when  planted  among  shrubbery 
and  plantings  of  other  flowers  than  when 


well-drained  garden  soil  will  grow  good 

bulbs,  although  well   rotted  stable  ma- 1  planted  in  formal  beds 


tjook  for  thU  Lab«l 
on  your  Coal 


U.a,Fat.Qf' 


Paynster 


The  hustle  and  bustle  of  farm  and  freight  station  never  stop  for  rain.  Men 
must  be  outdoors  in  the  worst  of  weather. 

But— Raynsters  have  come  to  rob  rain  of  its  annoyances.  «   ui^. 

This  new  word  ''Raynster"  is  the  name  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
CompanyTentTre  lin.  of'weatherproof  clothing^  And  to  make  sure  that  you 
#//  a  Raynster  when  you  buy,  each  coat  is  labeled.  w,»«r«rr^f 

The  Ravnster  label  is  your  assurance  that  you  are  Retting  a  waterproof 
coaT^L  is'Il^TccLbTe  and  ^mfortable  and  made  of  the  best  of  materials.  Buy 
by  this  Ubel — it's  your  protection.  -n,™-,. 

These  practical  storm-coats  are  made  with  ample  room  to  work.  They  re 
mad.  suonH^durable.     They're  made  to  fit  every  purpose  and  person. 

r!vi^««s  are  of  so  many  different  styles  and  kind,  that  to  say  these  storm- 
co^s'are  obtamable  to  fit'the  need,  of  all  men,  women,  boy,  and  e,rl,  ,us, 

Tora'ttou'r^dX.  and  you'll  learn  the  rest  about  Rayn«ers.     And  if  you 

''•wTp:taTXro^^«erS•book  of  «yles.     It  show.  Raynster,  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing.Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REREX  SUCKffi 


Practical  as  a 
plow,  and  just 
las  necessary. 
^Make  every 
irainy  day 
.count.     ■> 

^Ahsoiuio      * 
are  Marked 
ihus" 


Eggs— Selling  Them  to  Advantage 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Every  poultryman  looks  forward  to 
November  Ist  as  the  one  of  all  dates 
that  is  to  decide  his  poultry  fortunes  for 
the  coming  year,  for  on  that  date  the  pul- 
lets are  either  a  failure  or  a  success. 
Too  November  1st  decides  the  more  mo- 


This  organization  purposes  to  collect  the 
entire  egg  output  of  a  large  community 
(embracing  parts  of  two  counties),  can- 
dle, re-crate  and  ship  to  a  local  agent  In 
New  York.  Distribution  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  which  will  ^ve  returns  15 


roo^^^'>-^^^^\^":^;Z.7\^:^T^^  per  cent,  above  the  open  market,  thereby 
rtr-'Tsua^y  tie  pr  ?or  egle  LsuHng  a  very  much  better  price  to  the 
or    low.      usually    i"«    *'  .  producer,  after  all  expenses  are  deducted. 

Because  of  the  forces  back  of  an  or- 
ganization  of  this  kind  express  short- 
ages, damage  and  loss  will  not  only  be 


^SH  BWi^      AJTOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Winter  Wear  Tires 


Here's  a  tire  made  for  hard  wear  onnuKhtom&t 
-that's  puncture  proof,  temper-proof  and  doea  »tt 
beet  work  in  cold  and  atorm. 

OUR    DOUBLE   TREAD  TIRES   you  can  give 
double  work  and  they'll  come  up  eminug. 
The  following  are  the  UttU  prlcea  of  our  guaran- 
teed tire.  ^  . 

Price 


g'x?  fll-OO 

84x4>i ; 12.00 

KxAH WOO 

MX4H 1800 

a7x4>» 13-50 

Bend  ua  yonr  old  worn  tlrea.  We  will  not  only 
ratread  them  but  guarantee  them  at  these  little 
prices. 


Blzea  Price 

80x8    W.M 

80x8)6 7.60 

82x8X 8.60 

38x4    10.60 

84x4     10.60 


Blzea 
80x8  . 
8Ux3)6. 
32x3>i. 
88x4  . 
84x4 


)■•••••••    ••••• 


Price 

.16.60 
.  €.00 
.  7.00 
8.60 
8.60 


Blzea 
36x4  ... 
84x4)6.  . 
85Z4H.. 
S6x4H.. 
87X4H.- 


Price 
..  18.60 
,..  8.60 
...  9.00 
...  9.00 
...  10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  lor  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  3U  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  lift 


around  November  1st  is  higher  by  one 
or  more  cents  per  dozen  or  lower  by  the 
same  number  than  last  year  and  thereby 
13  determined  the  season's  possible 
profits.  Like  the  ground  hog's  shadow, 
the  market  must  be  seen  in  deep  relief 
to  satisfy  an  expectant  and  anxious 
horde  of  producers. 

The  recent  ruling  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  licensing  food  handlers,  stor- 
age warehouses,  etc.,  is  going  to  do  one 
of  two  things,  either  flood  the  market 
with   cheap   storage  eggs  proving  con- 
clusively   the   helplessness   of   the   pro- 
ducer, or  it  is  going  to  put  the  "nearby 
fresh    gathered"    in    the    limelight    as 
"more  precious  than  gold."    There  is  a 
promise,  really  automatic  protection,  in 
this  arrangement  for  the  farmer,  for  this 
license  is  not  required  of  the  small  pro- 
ducer, he  who  does  less  than  $50,000  a 
year  in  total  business.       Be  that  as  it 
may— let  the  slogan  be.  "A  fair  profit 
for  our  products,"  therefore,  back  to  the 
subject  in  hand.    When  one  weapon  will 
not  down  an  enemy  adopt  another,  one 

that  will. 

The  menace  to  fair  price  to  the  produc- 
er has  always  rested  In  the  cold  storage 
I  warehouse— speculator  combination  of 
governing  produce  boards,  a  strong  bit 
of  evidence  being  adduced  on  October 
11th,  past,  when  New  York  paid  55  cents 
for  eggs  and  Chicago  35  cents.  Chicago 
stored  eggs  in  anticipation  of  export  or. 


reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  express  car 
riers  can  be  forced  Into  settlement  more 
easily  and  with  little  expense. 

The  function  of  this  organization  pri- 
marily Is  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  eggs- both  feed  buying  and  cold  stor- 
age will  quickly  come  as  a  necessary 
weapon  against  a  common  enemy. 

Similar  organizations  will  result,  just 
as  fruit  growers'  associations  have  re- 
sulted from  the  questionable  treatment 
by  middlemen.  Texas  established  its 
famous  Onion  Growers'  Association  and 
pays  its  manager  $15,000  a  year  in  salary 
while  individual  growers  get  a  fair  profit 
from  a  permanent  demand  brought  about 
by  intelligent  business  methods. 

Every  poultry  raiser  owes  it  to  himself 
to  promote  these  egg  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing agencies;  to  formulate  in  his 
own  community  plans  whereby  eggs  can 
be  delivered  to  a  central  point,  candled, 
cleaned  and  crated  in  attractive  man- 
ner and  secure  the  additional  profit  ac- 
cruing from  a  proven  method. 

Canada  has  made  a  wonderful  success 
of  her  egg  circles;  its  national  poultry 
husbandman  has  given  every  assistance 
possible  and  the  Dominion  Government 
itself  subscribes  money  and  the  time  of 
its  employes  to  the  betterment  of  condi- 


f-afiTyi'/ 


Trappers 

If  yoaare  lookinir  forTffll  tot\ 
bonse  that  will  giVe  yea  »»W|,n>«!*\ 
cash  money  for  your  fure,  write  toT\ 
,  e^tasa  today  and  nao  tbem  on  yoor^ 
J  next  ablpment  of  fore. 
/  W«  have  no  priz«S  or  other  fly-by- 
'night  promisee  to  offer  you-juat  a  plain 
J'bnsiniieit  proposition  to 

^'Pay  Yon  More  For  Yonr  Fmrg 

rar«haw«  Immi  in  the  Far  Business  42  years— hare 
'  TSSS^KSSnl^  Capital  andwiU  give  you 

Sqvare  Grading— Ugliest 
I  Prices  and  Qnlck  Retnrns 

I  the  three  «« tbinga  that  •  trapper  needa. 

lABRABAM  fur  COe, 


[TW»pp«r» 

Trapt,  balb, 

IdcetfouMil 
prtetM, 


St.Ii*Vl«s 


. tfdg 

for  Free 

Con  of    . 
-£urFocfi-l 
PHe$LM 

mndTa 


i 


^^  Send  for  oar  price  list  today. 
^Let  naprore  to  yoo  that  we  pay 
^IGHESrPBlCES-  We  pey  exaet^ 


ders  Which  failed  to  materialize  and  egg*   tlons,  all  that  the  P-ducer  may  profit 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIOE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  them 
Into  coats  ( for  men  and  women) ,  robes, 
ruKS  or  glovee  when  so  ordered.  Teur 
fMfaMde  will  eeet  yev  leee  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more.  ,  *  ^, 

Our  llleetroled  eelalea  g*T««  a  lotof 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  ofT 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  Knd  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  e«r 
MM  dyelea  ereeeee  en  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins:  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sen, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  have  recently  srot  out  an- 
other we  call  eer  FeeMee  heek.  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  grnxnients, 
with  prices  ;  also  lur  garmanta  r«med- 
•tod  and  re»elr«d. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending 


rpuieaed  with  oar  ^. 

,     WULFSOHN 

I  A  house  TOO  can  depend  npo"- . 

IWa  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  . 
laverrshipment  individual  consideration 
,  Mcardleaa  of  how  email  or  large.  On 
L  aeceuat  of  oar  anosoal  ontJet  for 
furs,   we  can  actually   pay  yoo 
Lmoremorey.    Write  for  priceliat. 

flL  WulfaohnJbCo. 
2iaWc*t  27th  Strael 
14«w  York  City 


give 


RAW  FURS  Wanted 

I  BUT  RAW  FUBS-DIRECT  FROM  th«  hunter  or  trspp*r. 
the  (-..(lotry  fur  buyer,  or   the  local   dealer.     I  11  buy  one 
bide  or  ten  thouiand  bide* 
Mv   price  ll«U  «re  inued    refuUrlt  throu»lio»it  the  ««•;'■ 

1  WRITE  for  cn«  and  keep  r''»»«<<  ""  "lViS^\  *■« l^n    nK  <H1P 
'  free  for  the  »»liinr      '•>  PEB  (EXT   EXTRA  PAID   ON  SHIP- 
MENTS   AMOUNTING    TO    $2^  00    AND  OVEB.       I  W   s» 
trftaiportation  cherite*. 

If  Vou  prefer,  you  c»n  put  your  own  valuation  on  your  furi 
and  if  I  cnnot  pay  at  much  or  mare.  1  will  return  JOur  fure 
to  TO.,  at  m,-  etpenee.  If  you  will  be  reaeonable.  we  will  be 
able  to  trade  »erT  nicely  and  he  of  beneM  to  each  other 
Try  me— it  will  mean  extra  money  lor  yon.  Get  in  touch 
with  me  at  once.     DO  IT  NOW 

HARRY    LEVY 

134-13«  West  2Sth  St..  New  YoA  City 

Member  of  the  lUw  Fur  Merchant!"  Atioclatlon  of 
the  Cit»  of  New  York. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  Deiirned 
to  be  pUcerf  in  the  animal*  but- 
row.  Year  hardware  dealer  has 
them.  Wiitr  for  booklet.  AgentJ 
Wanted.  SABO  TIAP  MFG.  CO. 
S112  W.  25  S«.,  Clevetand.  OWe. 


Fruit  Farm  Bordering  Water 
1500  Feet.  Year's  Income  $3000. 

Here  is  an  attractive  horaeetead  of  IW  acree  with  a 
WftatUul  river  and  valley  view.  le»«B  than  eleven  nillp« 
SoWashlnKton.  D.  C.  ?Jear  village.  100  acrrt.  (er  lie 
Wlace  wire-fenced  pasture.  Orchard  of  looo  applen. 
mmn  peaches,  plums  and  cherrlen  splendid  2  story, 
Croom  bouse,  tenant  house,  bam  and  outbnllrtinKs. 
llat  season's  Inoonne  faooo.  Owner  unable  to  operate 
ieducee  prtce  to  ITJIM.  Part  down.  DeUils  paRe  .<0. 
S?^ufs  fatalogne  o1  Kl  J^rgalne  «"  » ^^j^'J/^^V;* 
GODT  mailed  free.  E.  A.  BTRGuT  FARM  aok^i  ■>  , 
SeK  "So.  Land  Title  BIdg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


See-Saw  Concrete  Mixer 

tetrb    mlrer.    that  aarea   6*    of   the   cement^    One 
Macbtne  win  be  aold  at  each  P.  O.  for  only  |16.oo. 
HnUi4«  Spray«T  Co..  ClutHott««vfl1«.  V«. 


sold  low,  while  New  York  bought  fresh 
eggs  at  a  good  figure  for  dally  consump- 
tion.   Egg  storage  is  400  per  cent,  more 
in  this  country  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 
Thus  we  find  the  able,  painstaking  egg 
preducer,   who   possessed   the   nerve   to 
hold  on  to  his  flock,  cashing  In  on  his 
holdings  and  next  season,  when  the  pro- 
duction   period    comes   into   being,    the 
storage  man  Is  going  to  bid  high  In  his 
attempt  to  lay  by  the  total  of  the  hen's 
spring  product. 

Take  out  of  the  poultry  producing 
game  all  elements  of  chance  and  at  once 
the  very  foundation  of  Its  structure  falls 
In  Its  support;  not  alone  do  cost  and 
profit  figure  as  factors— fertility,  hatch- 
ability,  life  Itself  (In  the  Integrity  of 
the  fiock),  become  the  elements  with 
which  the  producer  succeeds  or  fails. 
Unseasonable  weather  plays  no  small 
part  In  the  eternal  risk  which  Is 
bound  about  every  line  of  endeavor. 

More  fully  to  establish  stability  In 
price,  production,  quality  and  suitable 
markets,  community  efforts  will  go  far- 
ther than  selected  customers,  customers 
more  easily  lost,  through  failure  of  sup- 
ply in  the  early  fall,  than  secured  when 
eggs  are  plentiful  In  the  spring. 

When  ten  or  twenty  producers  form 
an  egg  circle,  similar  to  those  perfected 
by  the  Canadian  Board  of  Agriculture, 
candle  and  ship  in  common,  quality  in- 
stantly commands  a  place  beyond  one- 
1  man   attainment.       Storage   is   Just   as 
feasible  to  a  producing  community  as  is 
egg  collection,  an  Ice  plant,  an  electri- 
cal   enterprise,   telephone   system   or   a 
neighborhood  tractor. 

There  is  an  organization  under  way  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  which  is  patterned 


Every  business  in  the  United  SUtes 
succeeds  Along  lines  laid  down  as  com- 1 
mon  or  practical— failures  are  due  to 
lack  of  method ;  the  egg  business  can  be 
just  as  successfully  carried  on  for  profit 
as  can  any  other  business,  but  not  where 
there  are  as  many  different  methods  as 
there  are  poultrymen. 

Getting  together  among  your  neigh- 
bors, even  though  there  be  several  small 
flocks,  means  a  full  crate  of  eggs  often 
enough  to  avoid  trading  them  in  at  the 
nearest  store,  for  a  purely  local  price,  In 
return  for  necessities. 

Later  a  full  description  of  the  Cana- 
dian egg  circle  will  be  given  in  these 
columns. 


your  correct  address  naming  whlclr,  or 
both  books  If  you  need  both.    Address 

Tkc  Crosby  Frisian  For  Compuiy. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rociicotor.  N.  Y. 


Bfni!T«ra'JiJ;lliJ'il!l«i 

Tor 


*'wi^':' 


nepriaelslfe 


sKo&eadha 


LETS    GET   ACQUAINTED 

RAW 

FURS 


Worth  While  Suggestions 
The  one  great  Job  now  should  be  kept 
going  full  tilt- DISINFECT. 

There  has  never  been  a  truer  saying: 
A  healthy  hen  lays  best. 

Ill  smelling  hen  quarters  are  as  unnec- 
essary as  a  foul  stable— DISINFECT. 

Every  pullet  that  is  to  become  a  fall 
layer  needs  your  best  attention — give 
way  to  that  satisfled  feeling  before  the 
profits  are  made  and  some  of  the  profit 
will  go  into  thin  air. 

Add  a  little  old  process  oil  meal  to 
your  mash  and  hasten  the  egg  laying  de- 
velopment; about  7^  per  cent,  by  weight 
will  do  the  trick. 

When  eggs  begin  to  appear  In  various 
parts  of  the  runs  and  ranges  it  is  time  to 
pick  out  the  big  red-corabed  young  ladies 
and  put  them  in  winter  quarters. 

Better  be  safe  than  sorry— DISIN- 
FECT. 

The  safety  valve  to  poultry  success  Is 
diligence  liberally  mixed  with  close  ob- 


Send  For  Pr  >» 

Lists. 

W^e  Send  Yi  i 

Check.  Pon 

office  Money 

Order  or  Ca-'^l) 

WANTEID   R^ive  if  our 

^^^^^^^^        Bblpment- 
SAMUEL  LEWIS.  14»-181  W.  2>th  St..  N.  Y.  C 


The  Keason 

We  Fay 

Hlgbeat 

PrIceH  iH 

HeoauHC  We 

Manufacture 

For  Our 
Own  Trade. 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Get  more  money  for  your  furs  by  ahlp- 
plnt?  them  to  me.  I  will  pay  yon  5%  ad- 
ditional on  ablpmenta  of  125.00  or  over. 

Write  for  price  list. 
BEN  COIN,  2«7  Seveath  Ave,  New  York  City 


^OURTRAPPERS  FRIEND 
.     AND  GUIDE  FRtE 


Well  Wmy  mere  casn  im  PUM  AMD  NIOCI. 
Kemlts  tnilcker  thaeMmjMHker  Hmm4».  r«« 
I  rHEC-F»K-OOH  T«A^1»«  OOlOt  iiaa 
tf  liferent  frem  ether  OmMm  ■•  AereBteMM  are 
*,INr.«J.lr.«»»j^5JMj.||j^^^ 


I  LIST.'iia'inMMy  fee  Beel  Hi^ea.  jko.  1  «».w 
Bldee,  2a-54« a  pouiid.  Larie  Boree  wea  f 7  eaeb: 
cured.  No.  1  CarfffiSa;  «o  a  pojin^    HeWift": 


tury  \n  Boelf 
WCIL  VRO* 
Met 


raUiML! 


jh  yeur  Bank^  abetrt  Uel 
YWY.  IN 


toiiare  Peal 

II1P-I  Vf  fi?- 


after  the  Canadian  egg  circles,  with  ajservation. 

membership  which  will  bring  about  con-       If  you  can  produce  a  good  crop  of  eggs 

dltions  of  market  and  quality  heretofore   with  your  ration,  don't  change.  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

impossible    with     individual     shippers. J     Fresh  air  without  drafts  spella  health.  J  s.  m.  rA»«, 


Free  Baits  For  Trappeis 


f  1*1^  DOlllC  fore  otnr  aapply  U 
exhanated  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to 

got  frM  the  Gmmramteed  Decoy. 

»A)CHroaco.,Oitt.ni   iitwT«fc~^ 


WyekoH  SInitas  S.  C    W.  UflMnis 
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Feeding  Hay  and  Oats  to  Poultry 

J.  RAYMOND  KES8LER 


In  order  to  secure  the  best  results 
fioin  one's  fiock  the  food  must  contain 
a  rcitain  amount  of  bulky  material. 
Bulky  food  is  needed  to  keep  the  more 
coiu  eiitrated  foods  from  constipating 
thv  fowls  and  to  help  generally  in  keep- 
ing tlie  mass  of  more  solid  food  in  a  por- 
ous (  idition,  so  that  the  digestive  pro- 
cesses can  act  fully  upon  it. 

Most  moist  mashes  fed  to  poultry  are 
giealy  lacking  in  bulky  contents. 
Ma-hes  are  particularly  liable  to  form 
into  indigestible  balled  masses  In  the 
CIO;)  if  they  do  not  contain  suflicient 
bulky  matter  to  keep  the  sticky  meals 
eepii  rated.  One  of  the  best  bulky  foods 
tl.nt  can  be  used  is  cut  clover  or  alfalfa 
hay.  The  hay  should  .be  cut  very  fine 
with  a  hay  cutter,  say  in  half-inch 
loiiKths.  However,  mealed  hay  Is  not 
desirable,  because  of  Its  being  too  much 
likf  other  meals  and  likely  to  pack. 

Ill    preparing    for    feeding,    the    hay 


in  discomfort.  Such  a  condition  is  only 
a  forerunner  of  more  serious  digestive 
troubles. 

PREVENTING  MOLD  IN  OATS. 

Moldy  sprouted  oats  is  dangerous  to 
feeil  to  poultry,  as  it  will  cause  no  end 
ot  trouble;  in  fact.  It  is  far  better  to 
leave  the  fowls  go  without  green  food 
than  to  feed  moldy  green  food.  Moldy 
oats  may  come  from  a  number  of  causes, 
such  as  excessive  moisture,  moldy  sur- 
roundings, failure  to  wash  and  sun  the 
trays,  etc.  The  oats  should  be  kept  damp, 
but  not  soggy,  and  the  trays  should  be 
scrubbed  thoroughly  with  hot  water  and 
washing  soda  and  then  laid  in*  the  sun 
and  air  after  every  two  or  three  lots  of 
material  have  been  grown  in  them.  If 
the  racks  of  trays  can  be  kept  in  quar- 
ters receiving  some  sunshine  each  day,  a 
great  deal  less  trouble  will  be  had  with 
mold. 

However,  under  the  best  of  conditions 


should  be  soaked  In  hot  water  for  two   mold  will  sometimes  persist,  and  in  such 


or  three  hours  and  then  added  to  the 
ni«  als,  using  one  bucket  of  the  steamed 
hay  to  four  buckets  of  mash,  thoroughly 
mixing  it  through  the  mash.    When  first- 
introducing  the  feeding  of  hay  it  is  best 
to    begin    with    a    snaall    quantity    and 
gradually   Increase  the  allowance   until 
the  full  amount  is  fed.    The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  hens  unused  to  it  will  at 
first  refuse  the  mash,  but  after  £  few 
(tedings  they  will  eat  it  without  trouble. 
The  following  test  will  quickly  prove 
the  worth  of  the  hay  in  the  mash:  Take 
two  handfuls  of  moist  mash,  one  con- 
taining hay  and  the  other  not;  squeeze 
both  handfuls  tightly  and  note  how  the 
one  without  the  hay  remains  packed  and 
how    the   one   containing   the   cut   hay 
crumbles  on  being  released.    This  same 
at  tion  takes  place  In  the  crop  of  a  hen 
and  explains  why  sticky  mashes  lacking 
iu  bulk  form  balled  masses  in  the  hen's 
crop,  causing  her  to  go  about  shifting 
her  tightly  packed  crop  from  side  to  side 


cases  the  only  thing  to  do  is  treat  the 
oats.     The  following  method  of  treating 
oats  intended  for  sprouting  purposes,  de- 
veloped  by   the   poultry   department  of 
Cornell   University,  will  be  found  very 
effective  as  a  preventive  of  mold.      To 
30    gallons   of   water   add   one    pint   of 
formalin    and    sprinkle    over   the   oats, 
using   this   amount   of   solution    on    30 
bushels  of  oats.       The  oats  should  be 
turned  while  being  sprinkled  until  the 
liquid  Is  all  absorbed.    The  heap  should 
then  be  covered  with  blankets  for  twelve 
hours  to  allow  the  solution  to  thorough- 
ly disinfect  the  grain.     After  this  the 
heap  of  oats  should  be  spread  out  thinly 
and  allowed  to  dry.     As  soon  as  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  the  oats  should  be  put  in 
bags  that  have  been  sterilized  by  dipping 
in  the  formalin  solution  and  stored  in 
a  dry  place  until  needed.    Oats  treated 
in   this    manner   will   keep   indefinitely 
until  wanted  for  sprouting. 
Pennsylvania^ 


Save  the  Choice  Cockerels 
Poultry  breeders  are  carrying  low 
slocks  of  male  birds  this  fall,  and  indl- 
<  at  ions  point  to  a  general  shortage  of 
bleeding  stock  in  the  spring.  This  con- 
dition, due  largely  to  high  prices  of  feed, 
i  important  to  practical  poultrymen. 
"People  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
1  iiying  roosters  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary to  make  up  their  breeding  pens,' 
f^iys  a  poultry  expert  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  "are  likely  to  be  disap-' 
pointed  next  year."  To  be  sure  of  an 
early  start  in  poultry  operations  during 
fne  coming  season,  fiock-owners  are  ad- 
vised to  retain  at  least  a  few  choice  well- 
inatured  cockerels.  Carrying  them 
through  the  winter,  even  at  a  considera- 
1  le  cost  for  feed,  la  a  wiser  course  than 
<i'  pending  on  the  uncertain  commercial 

fciipply. 

Eradicating  Chicken  Mites 
Chicken  mites,  the  night  pest  of  poul- 
try, may  not  always  leave  the  fowls  be- 
fore daylight,  as  commonly  supposed, 
I'lit  may  remain  in  the  feathers  in  such 
niimt>er8  as  to  make  poultry  possible  car- 
riers of  this  pest  to  uninfested  places. 
This  fact  was  brought  out  recently  by  an 
(ntomologist  of  the,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  course  of  a  study  of 
the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  chicken 
niite,  to  discover  principles  on  which 
( ombatlve  measures  might  be  based. 

To  prevent  the  introduction  of  this 
cerious  pest  in  mite-free  flocks  by  means 
of  new  stock, '  the  specialist  8ug:ge8t8 
these  precautions:  New  stock  not  known 
to  be  free  of  mites  should  be  Isolated  the 
'>rst  tew  nlghU  and  allowed  to  roost  on 


new  roosts  wrapped  with  pieces  of  fold- 
ed paper.  The  object  of  using  the  paper 
is  to  furnish  a  convenient  place  for 
mites  to  hide.  The  paper  should  be  ex- 
amined and  if  mites  are  found,  the  fowls 
should  be  kept  on  these  rooeta  five  or  six 
days,  or  until  no  more  mites  come  off  the 
fowls.  Removing  and  destroying  the 
papers  and  treating  the  roosts  thorough- 
ly with  kerosene  or  crude  oil,  will  pre- 
vent an  infestation. 


Selecting  the  Layers 

Early  hatched  pullets,  in  fact,  pullets 
of  any  age,  are  scarcer  than  ever  this 
fall  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  is  try- 
ing to  help  poultry  keepers  meet  the  de- 
ficiency by  urging  the  saving  of  all  the 
good,  old  hens  for  next  year's  laying. 

The  best  hens  are  those  still  in  old 
plumage,  still  with  red  combs  and  still 
laying.  All  such  hens  are  extra  good 
and  should  be  marked  and  used  as  breed- 
ing stock  next  spring. 

The  next  best  hens  are  those  that  are 
both  molting  and  laying  at  this  time. 

The  next  best  are  those  that  are  molt- 
ing rapidly — all  at  once. 

The  next  best  are  those  that  are 
through  the  molt  and  showing  full,  red 
combe,  although  in  heavy  breeds,  such 
must  be  especially  handled  if  they  are 
to  lay  early  this  winter. 

Poor  hens  are  those  that  are  molting 
badly  or  slowly  or  appear  dumpy  or  sick 
because  of  the  molt.  Broken  down, 
runty  and  scoured  hens  are  all  in  the 
class  that  are  sure  not  to  return  enough 
eggs  this  coming  year  to  pay  for  the 
feed  they  will  eat 


The  First  COLT  Ughting 
Plant  Sent  out  its  "Wave 
of  Reputation"  in  1899— 

—A  reputation  which  has  been  steadily  spreading 
in  ever  widening  circles  ever  since. 

The  thousands  of  COLT  PLANTS  which  we  have 
built,  improved  and  marketed  during  these  eighteen 
years,  have  one  and  all  helped  to  build  up  this  most 
valuable  COLT  asset. 

— And  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the 
biggest  factor  in  our  success. 

COLT  reputation  for  dependable,  efficient  service 
(without  repair  expense)  is  the  one  big  reason  why 
country  home  owners  have  purchased  COLT  plaatt 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers  each  year. 
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Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plants 

•re  built  to  furnish  the  country  home  with  lighting 
and  cooking  advantages,  which  every  city  home  has 
long  enjoyed— built  to  supply  brilliant  inexpensive 
light  for  the  home  and  bams  and  gas  fuel  for  the 
kitchen  range. 

The  COLT  of  proper  siie  for  the  average  home  takes  up  a  floor 
space  of  but  23  inches  x  56  inches  in  your  cellar  or  in  an  outbuid- 
ing.  It  needs  no  attention  other  than  a  few  minutes  time  tor 
recharging  every  few  weeks.  It  is  built  to  give  lasting  service, 
and  to  furnish  gas  for  lighting  and  cooking  that  you  can  get 
from  no  other  source  for  the  same  money. 

Write  forth*  latest  handsomely  iUustrated  COLT  boekMs. 
If  you  witnt  a  free  estimate  cj  cost  of  tnstallatton,  menttoH 
the  number  1^  rooms  in  your  house,  and  the  number  (^hghts 
90U  wotdd  UKoU  in  your  bam  and  other  outbutldtngs, 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  St  Building 

New  York  City,  N«w  York 
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Get   ''MORE   MONET** 

Ship  T«ar  FURS  T» 

*'SHUBERT'* 

the  larMSI  ktwe  la  tke  Werii  ieaHag  aaidmtn  _ 
lloiBnianBICAN  BAW  rUBl.ar«Uable-re«ponalbl^i 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rcpotation  existing  for  tn^tm 
than  •  third  of  a  century."  a  long  aucecMfiil  record  ofacndiac 
Fur  Shipper.  prompt^SATISPAtTORY  AND  PROPrTABLl 
KurniL'^^rite  for'^^t  •H^bfrt  #MWW/;  the  only  reU.Mj, 
•eeuratc  market  report  and  price  list  of  Its  kind  publisbad. 

AOSTllfAVI. 


Write  tor  It-NOW-lt'e 


.y^^^^inrr:^ 


AaB.SBUBERT,hie.VSLtSa^SSnSZ 


Trappers  and  dcakr*  wbe  ar«a*t  (•ttinc  full  valve  for  their  fur*  art  req«Mt«d  to  %rrito 
-^U  «w  at  once  if  tbey  want  to  got  all  tkoir  far*  aro  worth.     W*  Invito  ywi  to  ship  to  lu; 
fom  will  find  a»  to  be  one  of  the  mort  rclUbie  ho<ue«  in  the  Raw  Far  busincM  and  your 
neighbor  will  tell  yo«i  ao.  if  he  happen*  to  be  one  of  our  •kipper*.     We  will  pay  you  a* 
Q^9  Much  or  oMre  than  other  raUabU  hovao*.  give  aa  good  a  gr«^  ••  tbe  bast,  and  better  than 
I  aiany  others. 

I       We  •tand  cxpro**  and  mail  charge*  when  not  above  ten  per  cent,  of  vahie,  do  not  charge 
yi^^^  a  committion  and  you  get  your  return*  quickly.    Shipper*  kving  in  Northern.  W**t*ra  and 
EMM  Central  Section*  often  get  return*  from  u*  ai  quick  or  quicker  than  from  many  hou*a*  ia 
Uio*e  tection*.       Thi*  J*  your  chance  to  tktp  to  one  of  the  beat  houtca;  *elect  the  right 
vboosa  now,  *it  down  and  write  •*  ^  po»t*l  for  our  price  ii*t  while  yoa  bave  a*  in  -  -* 
.  and  f««'ll  be  glad  yw  wade  o«tr  acquainUnc*.  


BENJAMIN    DORMAN 


Makt  This 
Yoir  Bi 


:FUR 


Year 


— ahip  your  p«ltatothe  MOVBM 

of    aiflCK    RBTTRNe  — 

the    HO  r  SB  of  l^IBKRAI. 

AStORTMBlVTP.      Srnd  for  S.  A  B^rlc«- 

Ifa    free!     UTRUCK    *    BOMAK, 

lee  Mr.  SStk  at..  New  York. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


INTRODUCTIOX. 

The  lights  were  whiking  and  blinking 
ill  the  great  city.  A  wet  snow  was  fall- 
ing and  the  pavements  were  all  covered 
with  slush,  which  made  them  hard  to 
walk  on.  In  a  side  street  of  the  city,  far 
from  the  noise  of  the  trolley  cars  and 
the  danger  of  the  automobiles,  there 
lived  a  mother  with  her  two  children. 
The  father  was  dead  and  the  woman  had 
all  she  could  do  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Laddie  and  his  sister  went  to  the  big 
school  around  the  corner  where  they 
learned  to  talk  English.  They  were  un- 
usually bright,  and  Miss  MacDugall,  the 
teacher,  was  so  interested  in  them  that 
she  often  came  to  see  them.  The  teacher 
took  a  more  kindly  interest  in  them  be- 
cause she  knew  that  some  day  the  White 
Angel  would  come  for  the  mother  and 
take  her  away  to  that  land  where  there 
ij  no  more  work  and  where  everything 
is  comfort  instead  of  toil  and  worry.  But 
she  did  not  expect  that  the  little  mother 
would  go  away  in  the  night — the  night 
we  are  talking  about,  when  the  snow 
came  down  and  turned  to  rain. 

Laddie  and  Polly  had  known  sorrow 
all  their  lives  and  they  were  not  sur- 
prised   when    the    kind    neighbors   told 


tbem  that  their  dear  little  mother  would 
never  come  home  from  work  again  and 
that  they  were  now  alone.  It  is  thus  that 
we  find  them,  the  boy  and  the  girl,  seated 
on  the  pavement  outside  their  home. 
The  door  is  locked,  the  tiny  lamp  burn- 
ing no  more — the  home  seemed  very, 
very  dark — the  world  seemed  far  away 
and  very,  very  cold. 

Polly  starts  to  cry,  while  Laddie  puts 
his  arm  around  her  and  tries  to  comfort 
her.  Just  at  that  moment,  a  big  fat 
policeman  comes  along. 

"Why  ain't  you  kids  at  home?"  he 
asks. 

"We  have  no  home,"  replied  Laddie 
bravely. 

"Den  youse  comes  wid  me,"  answered 
the  oflScer,  as  he  helped  them  to  their 
feet. 

In  a  short  while  there  was  a  clanging 
of  bells  and  the  patrol  wagon  drew  up. 
Laddie  and  Polly  were  hustled  into  it 
and  driven  away  into  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

A  great  feeling  of  lonesomeness  stole 
over  them  as  they  rode  towards  the  low, 
dark  station  house. 

{To  he  continued.) 


apple  and  I  gave  you  another  half,  what 
would  you  have?" 

"I'd  have  a  whole  apple,"  answered 
Johnnie,  promptly. 

"If  you  had  half  a  dollar,"  said  the 
father,  "and  I  gave  you  another  half  dol- 
lar, what  would  you  have?" 

"I'd  have  a  FIT?"  replied  the  boy. 

After  the  question  which  his  father 
asked  the  boy  you  see  a  queer  little 
mark,  which  we  call  a  question  mark, 
like  this  ??????. 

If  you  will  turn  your  head  to  one  side 
I  will  show  you  where  you  have  the 
cutest,  dearest  little  question  mark  tied 
en  to  your  head.  In  fact,  you  have  two 
little  question  marks — your  EARS; 
Never  thought  of  that,  had  you,  and  yet 
you  have  been  making  question  marks 
and  looking  at  your  ears  ever  since  you 
were  able  to  write. 

What  wonderful  things  we  are.  The 
other  day  I  went  out  into  the  yard  and 
tried  to  find  something  in  Nature  which 
looked  like  me. 

There  was  the  wood  pile  and  I  couldn't 
see  that  it  looked  in  the  least  like  little 
me,  but  the  next  thing  I  saw  was  a 
TREE  and  it  looked  like  me,  for  it  had 
a  trunk,  like  the  trunk  of  my  body,  and 
it  had  limbs,  like  my  arms,  and  on  the 
end  of  the  tiny  branches  I  saw  the  leaves 
with  their  little  veins  underneath,  just 
like  the  lines  in  my  hand.  Down  in  the 
ground  I  found  roots,  which  correspond 
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to  my  little  pink  toes.  That  wasn't  all 
for  I  found  that  sap  ran  through  the 
tree,  just  as  the  blood  runs  through  my 
body. 

Is  this  interesting? 

Above  all  and  the  most  interestiug  of 
all  is  what? 

I  call  it  the  little  telephone  inside  you 
and  inside  me,  but  some  people  call  it 
our  conscience.    Both  of  us  are  right. 

But  I  mustn't  tell  you  l!t)0  much  this 
time,  for  then  you  will  say  that  Uncle 
George  is  tiring  you  and  I  never  \vaQt 
you  to  say  that. 

Always  yours, 

PUZZLES. 

1.  How  many  bright  boys  and  girls  can 
tell  me  how  many  feet  a  horse  has?  Of 
course  there  are  his  forefeet  and— but  I 
almost  told  you. 

2.  What  state  in  the  U.  S.  is  an  island? 

3.  What  is  the  best  schpol  in  the  i:.  s.r 
What  is  the  best  home  in  the  world? 

Answer  these  questions  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  writing  on  one  side  only,  and 
send  them  to  Uncle  George,  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Box  1S21,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 
will  print  the  names  of  the  first  ten  who 
send  in  the  best  answers  on  OUK 
HONOR  ROLL. 


R  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 


*")(*$"r'e  ©Va^O.*?^  ♦ce»&..  (♦)?..» 
Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Looks  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  doesn't  it? 
I  haven't  had  my  typewriter  in  hand  for 
a  few  days  and  I  was  just  getting  my 
fingers  warmed  up. 
Excuse  me! 

I  couldn't  sleep  last  night  because  i 
was  thinking  of  what  to  write  to  you 
about  and  I  think  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  lie 
awake.  A  book  I  have  says  it  is  a  waste 
cr  time  to  lie  in  bed  thinking.  It  is  a 
good  book  and  I  believe  it. 

If  you  will  put  down  your  knitting  or 
stop  talking  about  that  baseball  game 
that  was  played  over  at  Skinnervllle  the 
ether  day,  I'll  talk  to  you  about  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  all  the  world. 
Can  you  guess  what  it  is? 
What  is  the  most  wonderful— the  most 
Interesting  thing  in  all  the  world? 

The  war,  some  one  says.  No  indeed, 
there  is  ONE  thing  that  is  far  more  in- 
teresting than  the  war.  It  is  more  in- 
teresting to  YOU  and  to  each  one  of  us. 
IT  IS  OURSELVES. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
world  Is  YOU! 

I  dare  any  of  you  to  stand  up  and  say 

that  he  or  she  Is  not  more  interested  in 

himself  or  herself  than  in  anything  else. 

How   much  do  you   know   about   this 

wonderful  thing  called  YOU? 

You  are  learning  every  day  and  so  am 
1.  but  what  are  you  learning  about 
YOURSELF? 

If  you  are  Interested  in  yourself,  the 
first  thing  to  look  at  is  your  head.  Didn't 
know  you  had  a  head  before,  perhaps. — 
Well,  you  have  and  so  has  every  other 
normal  human  being.  Normal  means 
whole,  or  all  right. 

Your  head  is  rather  Important.  Take 
your  hat  and  put  It  on  the  top  of  your 
clinched  flst.  See  how  it  wabbles  around, 
that's  the  way  your  head  wabbles  around 


on  your  spine.  It  is  tied,  but  not  fas- 
tened, to  your  body  by  a  lot  of  muscles. 
When  a  boy  gets  hit  with  a  baseball  his 
head  wabbles  instead  of  getting  broken. 
Push  your  hat  now  and  see  it  move. 

It  might  hurt  your  feelings  if  I  talk 
so  much  about  YOUR  head,  so  I  will  talk 
about  MY  head  for  a  while. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  man  cut  the 
grass's  hair? 

You  begin  to  see  now  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  On  the  top  of  my  head  there 
was  once  some  hair.  Now  there  is  a 
spot  like  a  baseball  field  as  smooth  as 
glass.  But  the  point  is,  our  hair  corre- 
sponds to  the  grass  on  the  earth.  The 
earth  is  round  and  our  heads  are  round. 
The  earth  has  grass  on  top  of  it  and  we 
have  hair. 

So  much  for  our  heads. 
Let's  see.  If  we  SEE  we  must  have 
eyes.  Speaking  of  eyes,  why  do  we  have 
two?  To  keep  from  making  things  look 
like  they  were  flat.  Close  one  eye  and 
hold  a  book  out  from  you — now  touch  It. 
What  is  the  matter?  You  can't  judge 
the  distance. 

Did  you  know  that  when  you  walk 
around  you  carry  the  alphabet  with  you? 
Well,  you  do.  Be  careful  not  to  spill  any 
of  the  letters. 

Let's  see:  You  have  two  ears,  two  eyes, 
ten  fingers,  ten  toes,  one  nose  and  a  cute 
little  mouth.  Are  you  good  at  arithme- 
tic? Add  these  figures  up  and  see  what 
you  get.  It  will  be  26,  the  number  of 
letters  there  are  In  the  alphabet.  Am  I 
right?  You  are  good  at  arithmetic,  I 
hope.  Every  one  should  be  good  at 
arithmetic,  for  it  is  the  universal  lan- 
guage.   Everybody  speaks  numbers. 

Give  a  foreigner  the  wrong  change 
and  see  how  quickly  he  knows  that  you 
have  made  a  mistake. 

Once  a  boy  named  Johnnie  was  very 
bad  In  arithmetic  and  his  father  said: 

"John,  I  will  have  to  help  you  with 
your  arithmetic.       If  you  had  half  an 


Is  it  possible  that  our  girls  are  more 
"up  and  doing"  and  anxious  to  get  into 
things  than  our  boys?  Being  a  boy  my- 
self, I  thought  it  was  the  other  way 
around — but  it  seems  not;  for  so  far 
more  girls  than  boys  have  sent  in  their 
P.  I.  O.  pledges  and  asked  to  be  let  in  on 
our  secret.  Good  for  you,  my  nieces! 
But  look  here,  boys,  don't  you  get  a  repu- 
tation for  being  alow!  I  know  I  am  go- 
ing to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  get 
around  to  It — but  don't  you  let  the  girls 
beat  you  in  the  charter  membership.  I 
want  Just  as  many  nephews  as  nieces, 
you  know! 


Here's  what  one  of  our  friends  writes  us: 
"I  would  like  to  tell  the  children  a 
cure  for  'rainy  day  lonesomeness.'  I 
dearly  love  to  lie  in  bed  and  hear  the 
rain  pitter  patter  on  the  tin  roof,  hear 
it  tit-tat  on  the  window  pane,  and  see 
the  drops  chase  one  another  in  little 
streams  down  the  glass,  watch  them 
make  little  rivulets  in  the  sand,  or 
tumble  together  in  little  pools  where  they 
seem  to  laugh  and  leap  and  beckon  to 
others  to  follow  until  the  tiny  dams  will 
hold  them  no  longer  and  they  race  away 
to  find  larger  ponds  where  children  are 
paddling  with  bare  feet.  Flora." 

That's  right,  it's  good  fun  to  watch  the 
rain — to  see  the  little  rivulets  make  up 
the  big  puddles  and  the  puddles  swell 
Into  rushing  brooks;  but  I  hate  to  lie  in 
bed  any  more  than  I  have  to  when  I'm 
awake.  I'd  rather  be  up  and  hustling, 
getting  my  boats  ready  to  be  out  and 
among  the  "paddlers"  the  minute  It 
stops  raining. 


Come  on,  you  other  nieces  and 
nephews — tell  us  some  of  the  things  you 
like!  What  are  your  favorite  games  and 
pets  and  "imaginings?"  I  want  to  know 
— and  so  do  the  other  P.  I.  O.'s  Let  s 
get  acquainted  Just  as  fast  as  we  can. 

I  asked  you  the  other  day  to  tell  me 
whether  or  not  you'd  like  a  story  every 
issue  and  whether  you  want  puzzles. 
From  the  answers  so  far  received 
it  looks  as  if  you  want  them  both. 
Well,  I'm  going  to  try  to  please 
you — Just  say  "Nuft"  when  yonve 
got  your  fill.  Remember  what  I 
said  the  other  day — I'm  a  fellow 
who  believes  in  giving  my  boys  and  t^'nU 
what  they  wanb^not  what  /  think  thru 
want.  It's  up  to  you  to  keep  me  posted 
so  that  this  corner  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  will  be  really  yours. 

Honest,   I'm  swamped   with  work  on 
our  P.  I.  O.  Club  and  will  have  to  ask 
those  of  you   who  haven't  heard   fron 
me  promptly  to  wait  a  little  longer.  Yo 
haven't  heard  about  our  wonderful  clu    . 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  Middle  Atlanti. 
States?     Look  at  the  last  issue  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  or,  better  still,  write 
to  me.    This  is  the  club  you  have  been 
waiting  for.    What  does  P.  I.  O.  mean? 
Write  to  me  and  find  out.    I  want  YOl 
to  be  the  first  boy  or  girl,  in  your  dis 
trict  to  become  a  member  of  our  wond'i 
ful     organization.       I've     printed     tb« 
pledge — the    "application    for    membf i- 
ship"— below.    Either  cut  it  out  or  copy 
il  on  a  letter  sheet,  sign  it  and  mail  to 
me  NOW— and  you'll  hear  from  me  in^^ 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  letter  to  you 


PLEDGE.  2 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  mjr  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


(Name*) 

(Address)  P.  O * R.  F.  D. 


Age 


State. 


Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  your  I*s  and  cross  your  T'« 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321»  Phlla.,  Pa 


Grange  Interests 


MRS.  JENNIE 
Ceres  Penna. 

Under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  State 
Grange  all  elections  of  officers  for  the 
subordinate  Granges  in  Pennsylvania 
w  ill  be  held  this  year  in  November.  The 
new  officers  will  not  assume  their  duties, 
however,  until  after  the  regular  installa- 
tion in  January.  This  is  to  aid  the 
state  secretary  in  getting  out  the  annual 
register  and  give  some  of  the  new  Mas- 
ters an  opportunity  to  attend  the  state 
meeting  held  early  in  December. 


Our  Grange  for  a  number  of  years  has 
hart  success  during  November  with  a 
meeting  known  as  "Apple  Night."  Those 
of  us  who  grow  apples  bring  five  of  each 
kind  we  have  and  arrange  them  on 
wooden  picnic  plates,  while  some  of  the 
bisters  bring  apple  pie,  apple  sauce  cake 
and  various  other  apple  products.  We 
always  try  to  have  a  visiting  member 
judge  the  apples,  although  we  do  not 
offer  premiums  of  any  kind.  One  mem- 
ber once  brought  twenty-three  named 
varieties  of  apples.  We  try  to  have  our 
literary  program  consist  of  horticultural 
topics  and  for  refreshments  eat  our  apple 
and  apple  product  exhibits. 


I  have  often  wondered  how  many 
Granges  have  a  printed  program  for 
their  meetings  four  months  to  a  year 
ahead.  In  a  number  of  cases  I  have 
known  where  It  was  the  means  of  put- 
ting renewed  interest  into  the  Grange 
literary  work.  It  is  not  essential  that 
the  program  for  each  meeting  be  print- 
ed completely,  as  some  can  be  designat- 
ed in  charge  of  various  committees  and 
the  details  left  for  them  to  work  out.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  have  a  working  basis 
lor  the  meetings  over  the  time  specified, 
Bij  that  members  may  know  what  to  ex- 
pect and  when  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  take  part.  Cost  of  the  programs,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  number  needed 


M.  RODOBRS 
State  Grange 

and  the  style  desired.  It  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  however,  that  200  cost  very 
little  more  than  100,  and  a  few  wisely 
distributed  among  other  Granges,  as  can 
well  be  done  at  a  Pomona  meeting,  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  you  visitors 
and  keeping  your  organization  In  the 
mind  of  others. 

From  a  Patron  in  Michigan  I  learn 
that  their  Grange  had  a  jolly  party  some 
time  ago  when  all  the  grown  people  went 
dressed  as  children  and  all  the  children 
dressed  as  grown  people. 

Looking  over  the  recently  published 
report  of  National  Secretary  Freeman,  I 
find  that  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1917,  there  were  46  new  Granges 
oiganlzed  in  Pennsylvania,  23  in  New 
York,  14  in  West  Virginia,  12  in  Mary- 
land and  one  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
whole  United  States  there  were  477  new 
organizations,  and  Oklahoma  led  with 
67.  Out  of  the  15  Granges  reorganized 
during  the  year  I  find  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  are  each  credited  with  one. 
Surely  this  total  of  nearly  500  Granges 
started  to  work  this  year  will  have  some 
effect  in  molding  farm  sentiment. 


November  always  brings  us  the 
National  Grange  meeting,  and  this  year 
it  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from 
the  14th  to  the  23rd.  Friday,  the  16th, 
will  be  the  degree  day,  when  all  the  low- 
er degrees  will  be  exemplified  and  the 
seventh  given  in  full  form  at  the  even- 
ing session.  The  following  afternoon 
will  be  the  annual  assembly  of  Demeter 
and  it  alone  is  well  worth  the  trip  to 
St.  Louis.  Next  year,  I  understand,  the 
national  meeting  will  most  likely  be  held 
some  place  in  New  York  State,  when 
many  of  us  Middle  Atlantic  members 
win  be  able  to  attend. 


The  Editor's  Book  Review 

Below  are  oommenta  on  some  of  the  more  recent 
IkwWb  which  have  come  to  thp  editors  desk  fromtlieir 
publldhera.  The  modern  farmer  in  a  readiriK  farmer 
of  course,  and  like  other  biiHia»««  men  we  l^lleve  our 
farmers  are  huUdiuK  up  libraries  by  the  orc-aslonal  pur- 
chase of  books  on  fiirm  subjects  In  which  they  are 
luterested:  In  no  other  way  can  a  farmer  Improve  so 
rapidly  or  substantially  in  bis  chosen  calliug  as  by 
readlMK  the  liest  In  farm  papers  and  books  and  pre- 
servlHK  for  reference  the  written  accounts  of  the 
exiierlences  of  others. 

For  our  readers  convenience,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  at  the  publishers  prices  any  of  the  liooks 
reviewed  below,  of  any  other  obtainable  books  on 
farmlnn,  Further,  we  will  lie  glad  to  Kive  suKgestlons 
regHrdlui{  bookH  on  anv  given  farm  Bubject  on  receipt 
o(  request  wUbsUmp  for  reply.— The  Kdltor. 


graphed  notes  and  later  as  printed  cir- 
culars for  UBQ  at  Oregon  Agricultural 
College. 


Mamai.  of  Milk  Prodi  cts.  I>y  William  A. 
Stocklni;.  Trofesaor  of  Dairy  InduHtrv  at  Cor- 
nell T'nlverHlty.  The  Marmlllna  Co.,  New 
York.     573  pages,  IliuHtrated.     $2  net. 

There  is  hardly  any  phase  of  the  milk 
products  question  which  this  up-to-date 
hook  fails  to  treat.  At  no  previous  time 
have  world  markets  offered  the  prices 
which  they  offer  today  for  milk  products 
and  any  study  given  this  subject  Is  well 
worth  while.  The  best  methods  for  mak- 
ing and  handling  these  products  have 
been  brought  together  by  the  author  out 
of  the  great  mass  of  material  on  this 
subject  which  has  accumulated  in  recent 
years.  Because  of  its  completeness,  the 
book  should  be  found  In  every  library 
whose  owner  handles  milk  products. 

Wkhtf.rn  I.ivkhtock  Maxaokmknt.  edited 
bv  Krmlne  I..  Potter.  I'rofesaor  of  Animal 
litiRhtindrv  at  the  t)reKon  Ajcricultural  Col- 
lege. aHRlRted  by  the  horse,  Hheen  tind  swlue 
KpeclallRts  of  the  same  college.  The  Mnimll- 
lan  Co..  New  York.  440  pages.  Illustrated. 
$1.7.'»  net. 

This  book  is  Just  what  the  title  Indi- 
cates and  not  a  treatise  on  how  livestock 
ought  to  be  kept  In  the  West.  For  the 
stockman  acquainted  with  these  condi- 
tions, therefore,  some  of  It  might  be 
familiar  reading,  but  for  the  beginner  or 
livestock  student  It  possesses  a  mass  of 
facts.  The  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts  devoted  to  general  conditions,  beef 
cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  swine  respect- 
ively. The  manuscript  had  many  re- 
visions before  appearing  in  the  present 
form    as    it    appeared    first    as    mimeo- 


Fkkd  Mani'al  and  Note  Book,  by  F.  W. 
Woll.  Professor  of  Animal  Nutrition,  I'nl- 
vorsitv  of  California.  J.  B.  LIpplncott  Co., 
Philaclelphia.     137  pages.     80  tents  net. 

This  Is  a  paper  bound  book  6MiX9 
Inches  and  Is  Intended  primarily  to  meet 
the  laboratory  needs  of  agricultural  stu- 
dents. It  can  be  well  used,  however,  as 
a  guide  In  compounding  various  rations 
and  working  out  many  problems  which 
present  themselves  on  the  farm.  Ample 
space  is  left  in  the  book  for  students' 
notes  and  experience  has  shown  that  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  is  taken  In  a  sub- 
ject presented  as  in  this  manual.  While 
the  manual  Is  based  on  the  author's 
"Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals," 
It  can  be  used  with  any  text  or  reference 
book  on  this  subject. 

THK   8TRAWBKRRT  IN  XOHTH   AMKRICA.  by   8. 

W.  Fletcher.  Professor  of  Horticulture  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  Macmlllan 
Co..  N'ew  Yurk.  227  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
net. 

This  book  has  a  strong  appeal  not  only 
to  the  grower,  but  to  all  consumers  of 
strawberries,  as  it  is  a  history  of  th«  evo- 
lution  of  this  fruit  in  North  America, 
as  well  as  being  a  practical  guide  to 
strawberry  growing.  Early  European 
culture  of  this  fruit  and  its  rise  to  sec- 
ond place  after  the  apple  in  commercial 
importance  In  this  country  is  carefully 
traced. 

TiiF,  NiTRiTioN  OF  Farm  Animals,  bv 
n«'nrv  Prentlxs  Armsby.  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Anfmnf  Nutrition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York. 
7o8   pages.      $2.60  net. 

For  the  practical  stock  raiser  who 
wants  to  study  the  natural  laws  govern- 
ing the  nutrition  of  farm  animals 
rather  than  the  actual  practice,  and 
the  agricultural  student,  this  book 
Is  excellent.  It  presumes  that  the 
reader  has  an  elementary  ,  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  otherwise 
much  of  the  material  in  it  would  be  in- 
comprehensible. 


Men,  Snuggle  Up  to  This 
Bang-up  Underwear — 
It's  a  Downright  Bargain 


You  can  bet  your  last  cent 
that  Hanes  will  give  you  more 
real  value  for  your  money  than 
any  other  buy.  No  frills,  no 
fol  -  de  -  rols  —  just  dowoiright 
value  and  a  heaping  lot  of  it,  too. 

Hanes  is  form -fitting,  elastic 
and  comfortable.  The  fleecy- 
warm  cotton  is  mighty  fine 
protection  from  the  cold — 
and  it  feels  mighty  good,  too. 
Pre-shrinking  keeps  it  true  to 
size  and  shape. 


GreatMt 
WiakM* 


HANES 


S<»lfl«t 

Popular 

PricM 


Underweiar 

And  just  read  about  these 
special  features  over  there  in 
the  illustration.  No  more  high- 
priced  underwear  for  the  man 
who  sees  Hanes.  It's  just  the 
popular  price  for  everybody 
and  the  underwear  everyone 
should  wear. 

Mothers,  Fathers — Get  this  Big  Bargain 

A  jam-up  boy's  union  suit,  chock-full  of  all  the  big  features  on 
the  men's  suits.  Downy-soft,  warm  and  everlastingly  fine,  it's 
value  can't  be  duplicated.  You  sure  ought  to  buy  this  splendid 
underrvear  for  your  youngsters.  See  if  it  doesn't  put  it  all  over 
anything  you  ever  tried  at  twice  the  price! 

R  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N<  C. 

Waraiac  to  tho  Trad* — Any  garment  offered  ••  Hanes 
U  •   aubstitute   unless   It   bears  the  "Hanes"   Label. 


■▼M7  a*ra«a« 


larnet 


U 


jiki^-. 


»% 


A^ 


Capacity  Guaranteed 

TELL  the  dealer  you  want  a  wagon  that 
the  manufacturer  will  guarantee  to  carry 
your  biggest  load.  If  he  is  up  to  date,  he  will 
show  you  a  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  with  its 
capacity  stenciled  in  plain  figures  on  the  rear 
bolster.  That  is  the  new  idea  for  protecting  you  in 
your  purchase  of  a  wagon. 

When  you  bought  by  skein  size,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  you  were  buying  the  most  economical 
wagon.  Now  you  can  be  sure.  Every  W*b«r  and  Colombu* 
wagon  that  leaves  tho  factory  is  guaranteed  bv  tho  manu- 
facturer to  carry  a  Icnowa  load  over  tho  roads  that  you  have 

Nor  is  that  all  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Weber  or  Columbu* 
wagon.  Tho  folding  end  gate  and  link  end  rods  save  you 
a  world  of  time.  The  fifth  wheel,  which  only  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagons  have,  makes  your  wagon  run  easier  and 
last  longer.  Write  us  for  complete  information  about  these 
wagons.  You'll  be  surprised  at  tho  number  of  good  features 
they  have. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  USA 

McC««akk  MiKrairfMe 
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Great  Bargaine  in  Evercote  Guaranteed  Paint 

As  a  strikinjj  example  of  our  ability  to  save  money  for  our  customers,  we  offer  Evercote  House  and 
,    Ham  raiiiis.     \\v  ifuaraiiteo  Hiat  Kv«ri-«>to  Paints  will  uu-asure  up  to  every  roquireiiieiit,  that  they  are  iiia^le  of  the 
^  fliiint  aiui  pureHt  materials ;  tiiat  tlioy  will  not  i»«>el,  bllBter,  chalk  or  rub  olT  when  proiwrly  applied;  that  their  luster 
is  enduring:  that  the  colors  aro  rn'rinaiiont;  that  Uielr  spreaiiinK  fjualitles  are  HUjwlor  and  that  in  ubo  now  by  thousands  of 

rharit'9    VVllUani    Stores    cUHtoniers,    Uioy    are  ■ — 

Kvcrcote  I'aints 


givliic  untH>uiide<l  satiBfactioii, 
aro  luilfonn  in  quality:  ready-ralxed  and 
r<'a<ly  to  use  the  .uoiuciit  you  opon  the  can. 
Our  prices  are  ba*<Mi  on  niunufacturlnK  cost 
in  otio  of  tJie  flneat  factories  in  New  York 
plus  just  one  small  niarKin  of  profit. 
Keint^nilxT  that  paint  i.s  just  one  of  thousvjxls 
fjf  articles  Hold  l>y  us  so  that  a  very  sniall 
DroHt  on  each  item  yields  a  sati.sfactory  return. 

COLARS  OF  EVERCOTE  HOUSE  PAINT 

Or<ler  by  NuuiIht  and  t'olor 
^9A285  Pea  Green  29A4I     Colonial  Vallow 

29A20    Slato  29A39    Terra  Cotta 

29A240  Blue  Gray  29A246  Outilde  Whito 

29A209  Inside  Whits      29AI4     Brick  Rod 
29A283  Lloht  Gray         29AI8     Shutter  Greon 
29A37     Medium  Brown  29A233  Dark   GrMii 


n 
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Per  Gallon 

80-Gallon 

Barrel 


$1^ 

Per  Gallon 
25-Gallon 
Yt  Barrel 


$112 

Per  Gallon 

S-Gallon 

Can 


»lii 

Per  Gallon 

l-Galloiv 

Can 


95c 


For 

Qall( 

Can 


50c 

For 

l-Quart 

Can 


Paint  the  Barn  Now 


;EVERCOT[j 


Bvercote  Hurn  I'aint 
is  far  the  host  water- 
proof and  weatherproof 
bam  iMint  to  use — and 
the  price  Is  low — .sur- 
prisingly low.  Wg  have 
a  long-time  (actorv 
contract,  made  wheti 
raw  material  prices 
were  low — much  lower 
than  they  are  today — 
and    this  big  shtIiu   we  pass  alons  tO  ^OU. 

29AI75  Brown  29A|76  Rad 

29AI77Slat«  2dAI78  Yallow 

20AI70    Mou   Greaii 


OUR  BIG  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Hoiul  fur  it   today — right  now-  Ijitiic  you   spend 


50-Gal. 
Barrel 

86c 

Per  Gal. 

Shows  162  color  chips,  descrilnw  everything  you  need  for  any  kind  of 
painting,  quotes  tlie  lowest  prices,  explains  our  unusual  guarantee, 
a  dollar  for  any  kind  of  paint  or  tialntlng.      It  will  save  you  money. 


1-Gal.  Can 

96c 

Per  Oal. 


5  Gal.  Can 

94c 

Per  Gal. 


25-Gal. 
M  Barrel 

89c 

Per  Oal. 


MAKE  YOUR  Molf  GO  FARTHER! 


In  the  Present 


Ec 


onoi 


Watchword  of  the 


Real  economy  does  not  consist  in  doing  without  things  we  needl 
necessities  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality 
— taking  advantage  of  quantity  purchases  at  cash  prices  in  the  best 

The  Charles  William  Stores  helps  you  in  all  these  things.  We  are  located  iJ 
from  primary  sources  of  supply.  We  never  miss  a  cash  discount.  We  sell  direct  to  J 
and  selling  expense.  We  have  no  salesmen  except  our  catalog,  no  bad  debts,  no  coetlil 
nation's  greatest  factories  and  wrorkshops.  Most  of  these  goods  were  boueht  nl 
merchandise  bargains  in  America  today.  We  have  a  trained  organization  of  4  ooo  J 
and  splendid  transportation  facilities  by  rail  and  water  make  us  practically  next  doorl 
by  our  ironclad  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

In  the  face  of  these  advantages— while  retail  prices  the  country  over  are  i 
you  on  everything  you  need  in  your  home,  workshop  or  farm,  at  prices  lower  thanyoql 

The  items  here  represent  only  a  few  sample  values.     There  are  100,000  nor«] 
book  out  today!    It  will  help  you  make  every  dollar  you  spend  go  farther  and  showyqp 


le  abolition  of  extravagance  from  our  homes  and  the  purchase  of 
buying  DIRECT— making  a  handsome  saving  over  retail  prices 

the  nation's  greatest  merchandise  center.  We  buy  in  tremendous  quantities 
one  away  with  expensive  showrooms  and  eliminated  every  unnecessary  buying 

Our  ten  mammoth  warehouses  are  bulg^ing  with  the  nnest  products. of  the 
ntageous  terms  before  present  prices  took  effect  and  represent  the  biggest 
iftlize  in  pleasing  our  millions  of  customers.     Our  location  in  New  York  City 

ns  economy  of  time  in  delivering  your  goods.     Every  article  we  sell  is  backed 

lond  belief —we  urge  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  we  can  satisfy 
I  any  other  house  on  merchandise  of  standard  quality. 

oar  catalog,  **  Your  Bargain  Book,"  which  you  have  in  your  home.  Get  this 
I  ECONOMY.    The  more  you  order,  the  more  you  save. 


Bargains  in  Guaranteed  Evercote  Roofing 

Now  Is  tl)«  time  to  corer  your  house  or  bam  with  ETwrote  or  Randow  nuar«nt««<l  Roofliur.      Poeltlrelr  the  atrooiMt 
and  beat  rooflnc  obtainable,   r(«art;i«<M  of  price.      Abeoluteiy  waterprooT.    we«th««n>roof.    rotproof   and   flr»-rf«latln(.  ^t/9 

tuamita*  ttiat  the  Evercote  aad  Saadow  fteeflnf  yeu  buy  will  wear  a  daWalte  aumbar  ail  ymn. 
Hold  at  prlfe«  murh  lower  than  you  will  pay  dl^fwhero.  Aiiyinio  can  lay  Kvorioio  nr  SariJow 
Hoofliir— the  only  Uw)9  required  are  a  hammrr  and  a  knife.  Each 
roll  Is  Si  inchvH  wide  and  contains  108  square  fei-t.  Nails  and  cemctit 
are  Included  free  of  charge  with  each  order. 


KhpK.  wt. 
3.5  iMiunds 
45  pounds 
55  pounda 
55  pounds 
_  65  pounds 

se  l^-inoh  nails  orer 


Evercote  StMdard  Rabbcr 
Style  Roofiiif 

Is  made  of  loos  fiber  felt, 
saturated  with  mineral  asphalt 
and  coated  with  aaphalt  com- 
poaltlon  that  makea  it  touch  and 
pliable  Exceptionally  durable. 
flre-reeisUnc  aiiO  una/Tected  by 
steam,  Tapor,  gas  or  climatic 
cQiidltions.  Will  not  taint  or  dis- 
color rain  water.  When  proi>«rly 
laid  it  Is  water  tight  and 
molstureproof.  Cklled  "rubber 
roofing"  because  of  its  smooth 
finish  appearance,  but  no  rubber 
in  u.se«l  m  ItA  manufacture. 


Uuaranteed 

5  yeara 

8  years 

12  years 

12  yeara 

15  yean 

old  ahingles. 


Conwimtm  Linm  of  Roofing  at  Bargain  Priem. 


Saa^w  Sud  Coated  Atpkah 
Gooraatccd  Rooiiof 

Ma<le  of  aelei-ted  wool  felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  an 
asphalt  oompiisltloii  and  then 
ivatnt  with  a  layer  of  tough 
flexible  mineral  asphalt  in  which 
finely  washed  sand  has  befti 
embedded  to  five  it  a  hard  and 
valid  surface.  If  you  ckslre  to 
do  so  you  can  add  more  sand 
to  Its  surface  by  applyinf  •  ooat 
of  our  anphalt  roofing  coating 
and  then  sprinkling  the  sand 
upon  It  before  it  drjs.  Renienil>er 
that  Sandow  Roofing  is  guar 
anteed  to  wear  from  7  to  12  years. 

?I'ly  Shpc.  wt. 
1  55  pounda 
2  6S  pounds 
!4  3  75  tMunds 
( i  3         75  pounu's 


Guaranteed 
T  years 
10  years 

12  years 
12  years 


IVr  roll 
SI 
I 


I 


-Inch  nails  when  laying  orer  old  shingles, 


OO 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Waste  an  Ounce 
of  Butter  Fat  Today! 

You  Don't  Have  to  Own 


Ikn't  Waste  the  Butter  Fat! 


The  Maynard  Is  the  Simplest 


a   liig  herd  of  cowa  these 

(iiiys  of  liigh  prices  tor 
uillk.  butter  aiiil  chtise  to  iimktt  niui'ey  in  dairying.  Even 
if  you  own  only  two  or  tlire*-  cows,  yuu  make  a  handsome 
proHi,  If  you  get  all  the  butter  fat. 

Don't    let    on 
ounce   of    it  Ket 
away!     T)oi.i   \vante  the  milk,  eitlierl     Send  It  through  a  good  cream  aepara- 
for  wliich  will   save  t\ery  minte   of  butter  fat.      Separator  cream  brings  the 
higlust   market  price,   always,   and  then  you   have  the  sweet,   warm  skimmed 
milk   for   I  he   little  cakcK.    iilgs   and   <  hickens— also  big  pioJlt   prnducora. 

ami  best  cream  .separator.  We  guar- 
aiileo  it  for  life.  No  better  creain 
sepal  aior  niaile.  rt  Kiir.ll.ss  of  iiiiiiie.  Miiike  or  price— yet  we  sell  it  at  almost 
half  the  p:  ice  asked  by  dealer*  inid  agents  for  other  machines.  Has  the 
Uracu*  aliiiiilnuin  oiie-pleco  skimming  device,  aklinraing  the  milk  eight  times 
In  one  operalKni— easy  to  wash  ai;d  keei)  clean  and  sweet— no  <ll8cs  to  bottler 
with— low  down  supply  can— pivot  ball  bearings  uhlcli  make  it  easy 
lor  a  boy  or  gin  to  operate.  It  is  so  simple,  there  is  liothUig  to 
Ket  out   of  order. 

'Th0  MavnarA  1*  ^^^'^  .**"  '''®  *'»>'*  ''■*'®  ♦'^"i  '^i  "»  >■""'  own 

JflC  inuynUTU  farm,  if  you  don't  like  it  after  using  It  night 
and  nioniing  for  a  wliolo  month,  ship  It  back  to  ua  and  we  will 
return  your  money  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways, 

OrJ0r  tHr^rt  f""'""  "'''*  a't^T'luMnwit  if  you  want  It  In  • 
VTUZT  AfireCK  hurry.  HenO  us  $2.00  and  say,  "Send  me  a  May- 
nard (  ream  tk-iarator  quick,  and  if  1  like  it  1  will  pay  the  balance 
in  eleven  monthly  payments  beginning  30  days  from  date.  If  1  don't 
like  It  after  u-ing  It  30  lUys.  1  will  send  It  back  and  you  are  to 
l>ay  the  charge;  both  ways  an<l  return  the  $2.00."  It's  very  slmole 
v«",.''*^?rV".'"'^'  tape— uo  risk-no  trouhle-except  to  write  the  letter. 
Write  it  today— right  now— e\eii  though  you  have  only  oiie  to  threfl 
. ows-you  can  make  the  Heparator  pay  for  itself  but  of  tlie  extra 

FOUR  SIZES-FOUR  PRICES-EASY  PAYMENT  mMS 

Maynard  No.  3    (For  3  to  5  row  Farm) 
Order  Catalog  No.  734 A3      . 

with  your  order,  Iheti  eleven  monthly 


There's  Money  in  Trapping 

Farm  boys— and  grown-ups,  too — can  pick  up 
many  dollars  this  Fall  and  Winter  by  trapping. 
Furs  were  never  so  expensive  as  now  and  tlie  de- 
mand is  steadily  IncrcasinK.  Nkunk.  'Oixxisum, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Itacax)!),  lladger.  Coyote— every 
one  of  these  little  animals  yields  a  pelt  worth 
real   dollars    to    you. 

"Your  Bargain  Book" — our  big  1000-page  Gen- 
eral Catalog  which  you  have— illustrates  and 
describes  everything  tlie  hunter  and  trapper  needs. 
Astonishing  values,  wonderful  variety  and  aur- 
prisiugly  low  prices. 

Oneida 
Jump  Traps 

Witk  cCaias 


15c 


^^^^^^^^         Cuaranteed  and  SM  on  60  Ikft  || 


ARM  POWER 


';|jj|,^^- 


z 


$000 


payments  of 
in  full  with 
ortler    


eash 


S2.80  each,  or 

$31.15 


Maynard  No.  4    (For  %  to  8  Cow  Farm) 
Order  Catalog  No.  734A4 


*2= 


witli  your  order,  then  eleven  monthly 
payments  of  S3. 6  I  ea^-h,  or  cash 
in  full  with  eQO  9A 

order   #J«f.<&U 


Mayqard    No.  5    (For  8  to  20  Cow  Farm) 
Order  Catalog  No.  734AS 


$000 


with  your  order,  then  eleven  mor.thly 
payTnents  of  S4.06  each  or  cash 
in  full  with  tAA  QC 

order    ^^^.OD 


Maynard    No.  6    (For  3  to  35  Cow  Farm) 
Order  Catalog  No.  734A6 

*2= 


with  your  order,  then  eleven  monthly 
paymento  of  S4.46  each,  or  ca.ib 
bi  full  with  ^AQ  AC 

order   #40.4D 


Bathroom  Outfit 


of  cast   Iron,  siz«  ixx 
with   "D"   pattern  tx)wl 


Bathtub,  5  feet  long,  of  oast  Iron, 
lineil  with  white  porcelain  enamel. 
Furnished  wiUi  No  4^  nlckel- 
l>lated  brass  Fuller  bath  co<k  for 
hot  an<S  cold  water.  Nickel-plated 
brass  waste  and  overflow  pipe;  tWo 
olTset     nickel- plated     brass     suH)4y 

^_^___    pipes  with  floor  flanges.      Lavatory 

bicnes  with  tl-tnch  back,  4-lnch  roll  rim;  porcelain  enameled  In  one  piece, 
Has  two  nickel -plated  brass  low  down  compreesion  basin  cocks  with  china 


.,  ,\.i£  ■  .  n'ckel-Plale.l  supply  pipes  to  wall;  H4-t"<h  nickel-plated  braas  Uap  to  floor;  chain 
aiMi  rubi>er  stopiw.  <  oset  bowl  is  sviihon  washdown,  of  l>Mt  vitreous  earthenwars.  Seat  is  polished 
^.^  "^tz  NlckPl-P»'ed  brass  ofTnet  hUigen.  Seasoned  oak  tank,  golden  polUhed;  lined  with 
c<.»>P«r;  eV4-gal.  eapaciiy.  Kub»>er  ball  valve  and  Improved  flush  valve  operated  by  push  button. 
Ku^iilMieO^with  nickel-plated  brass  supply  and  flush  pipes.      «hpg.   wt..  480  lbs.  CCC  OA 

I?**"  i*"'^  P'P*'  <^nnectloiis.    complete ^DD.OU 

*^°^  '">»  P'P«  connections,   complete tSS.OS 


mas? 


This  Big  Shoe  Repair  Outfit 


Up 

These  are  etronjr,  single  spring  traps;  light 
and  compact.  Fw  larger  and  more  powerful 
iiapa,  see  page  672  of  "Your  Bargain  Book." 
1 7A2206  For  Rat,  Gopher,  eU-.  4-inch 
spread.  iTice,  per  doKtn,  SI. 73:  each.  ISO 
I7A2208  For  Mink,  Muskrat  and  Skunk. 
5^ -In.   spread.     Per  dosen,   S3. 06;  each.    26 C 

I7A22IO    For     Badger,      Fo«,      Coyote,     etc. 
6Vi-in.  spread.     I'er  dosen.   S6.98:  each.   60o 

Genuine  Victor  Game  Traps 

Every    trapper    knows    theee    celebrated     traps. 
Our  prices   are  extremely   low  as  you    will   ^te: 

I7A2200    Spread,    3^k     Inches,       Price,     per 
dosen,    S 1 .22 :    each.     1  I  «. 

I7A220I     Spread,      4      Inches.        Price,     per 
dozen,    S 1 .44 ;    eaob.     130- 

l7A220a     e&read,     4H     Incbes.      PHoek    per 
dozen,    S2.I6:    each.     I90' 


Sure  Catch 

Trappers' 

Outfit 


I7A2320  Spleo* 
did  outfit  for  the  boT 
on  the  farm  who 
would  like  to  set  a 
tew  traps.  The  out- 
fit contains  ona 
Jump  Trap  No.  0} 
one  Victor  No.  6; 
one  Jump  No.  1 ;  one 
Victor  No.  1  and  one  Victor  No.  1%.  These  traps 
are  sulUble  for  catching  Muskrat,  Skmik, 
Gopher,  Mink,  etc.  We  include  %-lb.  package  of 
Rapid  Tanner;  a  2-os.  bottle  Game  Lure  #1  ^C 
and  a  Traptwr's  Guide.   Price,  complete  ^^•^'O 


Wheelbarrow  Bargain 


IA3482  Made  of  flel«:ted  hardwood,  painted 
red  and  strongly  braced  with  wood.  Removabto 
sides.  Uaa  a  well  made  steel  wheel.  18  In.  in 
diameter.  Bed  is  26  in.  long  and  11  Mi  ^O  OA 
In.  deep.   Shpg.   wt.,   4.'>   lbs.    Price,  each  T^'OU 


77A699 1     Conststa  of  a  com- 
bination   set  of  tools  with  which 


you  can    repair   your  own   boots, 

.hi 
tinware. 


9& 


shoes,    rubt>ers.    harneai,    and    mend    your    own 


The  outfit  consists  of  the  following:  One 
men's  Iron  last;  one  bovs'  Iron  last;  one  women's 
iron  last;  one  chlM's  Iron  last;  one  Iron  stand 
atiital>lf>  for  the  alwive  lasts;  one  shoe  hammer, 
one  *hoe  knife  one  peg  awl  haft,  one  peg  awl, 
one  sewing  awl  haft,  one  sewing  awl,  one  stab- 
bing AWl  haft,  oite  stabbing  awl.  one  pap<T  each 
of  H-lneh,  H-inch.  %-bich  clinch  nails,  one 
paper  of  H-lnch  heel  nails,  four  pairs  of  heel 
plates,  assorted  sizes;  one  Ixitile  of  rubber 
cement,  one  Itoitle  of  leather  cement,  one  ball 
of  shoe  thread,  six  bameas  needles,  one  ball  of 

...  . wa».  one  bamesa  and  asw  clamp,   one  hames* 

and  belt   punch,  one  box  of  slotted  rtveta,   assorted:  ono  sotdering  copper 
""i.  f"'"*'  ""^  **"*  "*  »^l*-*r.  one  box  at  roein.  ooo  piece  of  tin     In  neat 
wood  bt>i.     wv  will  quot«  a  much  higher  price  after  January  lit.   AQ 
Buy    now  I     Price,    compl.  t»   outfit JfOC 


Bdlmore  Hsmmerlets  Ijitfn 


i 2 -Gauge 

Doable 

Barrel 


M  or  tS-ta. 


f7A6260 

Made   of    anaory   drop 

fWfad    tool    steel,    factory 

tested.      One     barrel     full 

rboke,        other       modlfled 

dioke.     Brookelsas  or  black 

pbwder.      iQde  lock-  actio* ,    easily 

taken    apart      Safety    sUde    locas 

trtsMra    acridantal    dissharfs    im- 

posatbie.     Walnut  stock  sad  for*  muL 

Weight.  7)fc  to  8  iba    l2-i 


m.fi 


Richland  Feed  Grinder  and  Ear  Com  Crusher 


20^ 


Order  today  from  this  psge. 
We  will  return  your  money  if 
you  will  rIvo  up  the  grinder 
after  using  it.  Two  slses — 
with  8-in.  burrs  and  a  capacity  of  10  to  SO 
bushels  an  hour;  with  10-in.  burrs  and  .  a 
capacity  of  20  to  60  bushels  an  hour.  Main  fnuna 
ia  one  casting.  Cob  breaksfs  are  chilled  from  spiral 
conca\cs  l)olted  to  sides  a:id  bottom  of  main  frame. 
Bearings  are  extra  long  and  lined  with  b<'«t  babbitt. 
Main  shaft  la  1%  hi.  hi  8-ln.  grinder  and  iVi 
inches  in  10- Inch  grinder.  Feed  is  adjustable.  Burrs 
are  of  a  special  design  and  are  harder  than  tempered 
steeL  They  will  not  beat  the  grain  while  grinding.  We  furnish  three  styles 
of  tMirrs— fine  for  sbellwl  com  and  small  grain,  coarse  for  ear  cnni  or  for 
making  feed  from  shelled  corn,  and  ertra  coarse  for  grinding  ear  cf>m  (either 
dry  or  daniii)  for  feed;  8-lnoh  mill  requlrea  3  to  6-hor8e  power  and  should 
run  100  revolutions  per  minute  per  horse  power. 
7I0AIO03     With   K-ln.    burrs,   steel  legs  and  steel  hopper 

and  40-lb.   balance  wheel.  Shpg.  wt.,  2.%0  lbs.     Price 

7 1  9A 1 006    With  10-ln.  burrs,  steel  legs  and  hopper  and  70-lb.  l>alanee 
wheel.     Shpc.  wt .  400  lbs.     Price   S27.60 


$20.00 


Marsh  King    SO  15 

Hunttng  Coat    i^ss 

I7AIB88  Mads  of 
10-o«mcs  atandard  duck; 
heavy  drill  Ihied,  oUve 
tan  color.  Full  aklrt  In- 
sl(:«  game  pocket  with 
en  trance  at  front  edges 
and  aids  aeams.  Pour 
largo  oatslde  absll  pock- 
eU  with  flaps.  Outside 
breast  pocket.  also 
Whistle  pocket  with  flap). 
Fine  corduroy  collar. 
Cordurov  lined  adjuau 
abto  cum:  liom  buttena: 
Mto«tckart.    PMo*,... 


Leader  Single  Barrel  Shotgun 


l2'Gaagm 


••••••••• ^aT* 


I7A647S    This  shot, 
gun    is    a    aplendid   bar- 
gain.    Made  with  armor 
ateel     barrel     and     drop 
forged     frame;     much    8troijg»r^^ 
than  a  cast  frame.     Caso  hardeOM 
and    fully    tested     at    the    factory. 
Barrel    is    full    choke    borsd,     and 
shoots  black  or  smokeless  powder 
action    and    low   rsboundlnc   ban 
carsAilly    fltted.      Wt,    CH    lbs, 
I  gaua*.    M-lDch   barrsl.     Pries. . , 


Ha»  top  lever 
ia  parts 

$4^39 


IS- 


Burns  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

The  High  Cost  of  Farm  Labor  SSa^iS^t'  7":^Z^f1a\ 

farm,  but  the  lilgh  cost  of  gasoline  has  niAde  many  farmers  feel  that  the  oiHratiiu  i 
an  engine  biuming  gasoline  only  would  be  prohibltire. 

Hm-r^    te    ^n    Fntrin^    ^'>  either  3.  0  or  7 -horse  size  which  gives  you  a 
savf  «    ma    asas    M—ttffMttc    power  at  a  very  low  cost  because  it  bunw  cheap 
just   as   well    ss  gasoline.      It   is  a  liigh    compn^sion,    throttle   gownuHl   engine, 
especially  for  the  use  of  kerosene.     It  is  equipped  with  the  new  model  kerosene 
with  automatic  air  valve  and  water  spray  valve.     There  are  no  attachnienl.'*,  no 

adjustments  nei-essary  to  change  from  gasoline  to  kerosene  or  from  keroseJio  to  i 

hi  equipped  wltli  geiiulne  Webeter  Magneto,  guaranteeing  steady  and  reliablo  i/nltloo. 
double    heat-treated   tlrop   forged    crank    shaft,    fuel    tank    enclo8e<l    hi    cast    sub-ti 
aiiieui  over  moving  partit,  spark  auvauce  and  retard  lever  speed  control,  hopper  oocwi 
water  jacketed  cylinder  and  cylinder  head. 

U^m  ^A^arrant  th^  Ma-vnnrtl  ^  develop  more  than  Its  rated  hef«| 
.?T      ,.    .  ••"*    *'■*  iVMaynara  u>   do    U    tronunuously    and   without, 

We  sell   it    at    a   price   lower   than   dealeis    ask   for   tlielr    lowest   prli«(i   gasolin* 
W/9  Ship  it   to  you  with  the  disUnct  understanding  and  agreement  that  you  may  ul 
days,  giving  it  every  test  you  care  to  give  It,  and  if  it  la  not  entirely  satijifaotoryl 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  the  purchase  price  and  anjl 
cliargee  paid  \jy  you.     You  cannot  ask  for  a  more  liberal  offer  than  this.    Wo  art  r 
ahip  promptly  from  our  big  stocks  in  New  York. 

The  Maynard  Jr,  l^-Horee  Power  Caeoiine  Engine 

Type.   Gassllne  only.     Four-Cycle  Horizontal.     Bore,  3 H  in.     Stroke,  -1  in.    Nonnill 
500  R.l'.M.     Maximum  speed,   600  R.P.M.     Dlam.  flywheel,   16  in.     Weiitlit  each  ahsll 
lbs.     liiaw.   crank  sliaft,   1)4   in.     Cai>aclty  water  hopijer,   1>4  gals.     Capacity  fuel  1.1 
*"i;.  *'J'?fH',*i'  piRton.  4  in.    Dlam.  of  puQoy,  4  in.     Kace  of  pulley.  3  in.    Slipf.  wt.,  al 

The  1  Ml -H.  P.  Maynard  is  buUt  for  Uie  use  of  gasoline  only  on  account  ..f  ih«  fwy," 
amount  of  fuel  uaed  to  run  it.     The  1%-H.P.  dilTers  from  the  other  sizes  also  in  ttf 
cylinder  head    Is   not  water   jacketed   but  is   air  cooled   instead.      In   all  oUur  ta^ 
rewects  the  daslga  is  the  same,  C9ft| 

^iS^S*      Maynanl  I'/a-H.P.  eatsllne  En»I*t,  with  batteriea     Price ?•»' 

40A96.    ^"»»  Engine,  complete  with  Webster  Obcillating  Magneto.    l'rio«..,.tH 
84  t   Hand  track,  four  I2-In«li  wheals,  for  mountln<  titlg  engine.    ITlM....   '^ 

The  Maynard  3-Hor»e  Power  Engine 

Type  "K"  Gasoline- Kerosene  Four-Cyclo  llorizontaL    Bore.  4V4  in     Stroke,  6  in.  St 
speed.   450  R.P.M.     Maximum  speed.    550   R.P.M.      Daim.    flywheel'    21   bi.     Wdfbt 
fly*lieel.  81  lbs.     Dlam.  crank  shaft.   1  9/16  in.     Capacity  water  hopper.  3V4  gala    Cf 
fuel  Unk.  34  gals.     Length  of  piston,  5^  hi.     Dlam.  of  pulley.   10  in.     Face  d  Bu 
in.     Shipping  weight.   4S0  pounds.      We»j«ter  Ma«n«.to  Ignition 

The  3-H.P.  Oasollne-Keroseno  Mayttard  will  operate  a  centrifugal  prnnp,  air  • 
operate  a  corn  sheUer.  feed  grinder,  cream  separator,  cbuiu,  eta  Eauippcd  wiiJi  ib«  W 
Webster  Oscillating  Magneta  -m'-*'*^  i.i, 

74OA06    Price,  as  described   -  ▼•"'^j 

f^^K^®^*     S5"*  "^^^J^  ****»  *•••■  •*••■•••  •»»■  *••••<•  few  moiintinitlilaeuilM.  Jlfl 
140  pounds.      Price,    each ^_ |pi 

We  can  svypply  horse  trucks,  portable  sawing  outflU.  pumping  outfits  and  other  em 
to  go  with  these  engine*.     Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  FARM  BARGAIN  BOOIL   ^ 


<Ot.^ii; 


li 


^ 


The  Maynard  S'Horem  Power  Engine 

Ba«<ilini-K.r.)Mue  Four-Cycle.     Bore.  4%   in.     Stroke,  »  in.     Normal  speed. 

•I'.muin  s)eed.  500  R.P.M.    Dlam.  flywheel.  26  in.     Weight  oaob  flxwheal. 

rank  shaft,  1%  in.    Capacity  water  hopper,   6  gals.     Capacity  fual  bofver. 

vf  viiUju,  n  hi.     DUm.  of  pulley.  12  in.     Face  of  pulley,  6  in.     Bhpc  wt. 

[i^r  Mari.eii)  Ignition. 

MMllne-kerosene  Maynard  is  the  best  all  around  farm  engine  on  the  market 

N  most  practical  sixe.     It  deliven  all  its  power  at  the  belt  pulley.  smootJily 

uitetl  en  a  truck,  tho  S-H.P.  Maynard  makes  the  ideal  all  around  envclne 

'vurk  on  the  farm.  €07  A  A 

LS  described  #Ol»VV 

The  Maynard  7-Horae  Power  Engine 

"n^o^T^r**!?'"  Four-Cjcle  HorixontaL  Bore,  6H  in.  Stroke.  10  in. 
,-0  R.P.M  Maximum  speed.  450  R.P.M.  Diam.  flywheel.  36  in.  Weight 
Uu  iba  Dlam.  nank  shaft.  2  in.  Capacity  water  hopper.  12  gala.  Capacity 
T'.^'r  ,.*^«J.'?  "^  P'»««>.  7  1"-  DUun.  of  pulley,  14  in.  Face  of  puUvT  8 
s'-"^  ll»-  VVel«ter  Magneto  IgniUon. 
'i?*    .*.''^''7i**^"^  Maynard  is  a  hea*y  duty  engine,  large  enough  for  all  the 

^h  Ki  *'"  ."^  *  10-inch  feed  grinder,  a  12-Inch  bulir  mill,  a  12-lnch 
rii  11  V  *,i''"  '■•'"'tof  «>f  »  l«-lnch  ensUage  cutter  with  conveyor  elevator.  It 
'    °i  m"v  •hredder,  a  four-bole  com  eheUor.  a  power  bay  press  or 

as  lit si rif^d  , $1  Zo*00 


PLEASE  GET  OUT  "YOUR  BARGAIN  BOOK,"  OUR  I 
CATALOG  WHICH  YOU  RECEIVED  FROM  US  THIS 


..1  i[!i'*'*''  '*  J^**^  borrow  one  from  your  neighbor,  and  look  oanfully 
■^hi     1  "^^  ''**"  •»^**  •  dollar  for  anything.     More  than  109.M0  prioea 
»J    ..J  .""•"''  ^'^  meaning  a  big  aaving  to  you.     W«  (uaJtantee  U> 
y  just  as  we  guarantee  our  good;  to  give  eath»factloo. 


Some  Extraordinary  Savings  »„  f  am»er  and  Stock  Raiser 

19  irvwHV  r.r».^  1,-.-.  ». 1                 -.         ^  w     ^^■"ofi  r*.im,i?L!?*i!.  *•  I*"'''  *•  '^«»1'1  be  doing  ten  times  the  business  we  are 

'.JSy?  .Ii.'w^  ""i*!!.  ^*  low  our  prices,  how  Bplendi<f  the  qualities  ami  he*  ^^B,  'iiiL„*^""'''"  H»«  »"•«"»•  wo  received  up  to  thki  Ume  last  ye*-.     We  own 
dolns  this  Fall,  and  that.  wniilH  iwBKiAnv  &  9T>a» /i>.i    k..^., ..-,.»  « .ki.  ..,cMn  not^^^^   Hanipie!<  on    thu    na>_     i...    _....  ^n  *^_^  TPr..I_T.  7^  A^r.    -.."r_    ." 


JJ5y?^Ii.'»"??'  ^^*'!i  ^*  low  our  prices,  how  Bplendi<f  the  qualities  ami  be*  4 
doing  thta  FaU.  and  that  wouW  be  aaylng  a  great  deal,  becauae  so  far  this  season  o« J 
W*..*'^^iJi^  ^  'P?!^  bought  long  ago  at  pricea  far  below  the  preaent  martoc.   ■ 
Your  Bargain  Book."  our  big  1,000-page  catalog  which  wo  sent  you  thU  Fali   V 


ji^^  ■lei^ii.irva  i^is^^"^  *^^^^  of  tw  -«,» m 


Year  Bargain  Book. "  Pagom  380  to  SSS 


Monarch  Wide  Tire  Farm  Wagon 

mtkBoxemdSmt 

We  beUere  this  is 
the  best  Farm  Wag- 
on Bargain  on  tho 
markst  today.  Read 
tho  Bpedflcations,  re- 
member the  5 -year 
guarantee,  and  that 
you  oan  have  your 
money  t>ack  if  you 
wish,  and  order  now 

,     . ,       .,  and   take   your    time 

in  trylnr  the  wagon.  Qaar— The  bolsters,  hounds,  spoke*, 
reach  and  tongue  are  of  selected  well  seasoned  oak.  Hounds 
are  square  and  are  braced  from  the  front  over  a  sand 
bolstiT  and  axles.  Bolster  stakes  are  braced  on  both 
sides  and  fltted  with  edge  irons  and  two  ringa.  Axiss 
are  3Hi4V4  indies,  of  seasoned  hickory,  fltted  with  tMx 
lO-lnch  thimble  skelna  Wheels  are  30  and  44  Inchea 
high,  with  3i%-lnch  tires;  (4-lnch  tires  can  be  fur- 
nished at  extra  cost  if  desired).  Standard  wheela  wiUi 
seasoned  oak  hubs.  Oak  and  hickory  spokes  and  rims. 
Rims  lient  and  set  on  by  hy<lraiillc  prensure.  Bex.  lOH 
feet  loiiR  by  24  hichen  hiah,  with  Coms*ock  rattnrn  end- 
sate,  and  either  :\H  or  32  Inches  vride,  depending  on 
track  selected.  Trask,  either  4  feet  6  inchea  or  5  feet. 
Be  tars  t»  state  wkleli  traek  Is  waatsd.  Box  is  painte<l 
green,  and  the  gear  and  wheels  sre  a  rich  red,  vanished 
and    (triped. 

03  I  Al  226  Msaareh  WMs  Tlr*  Farm  WagMi,  com- 
Plete,   with  3«H-inch  tires.     Bhpg.   wt..   1.000   #CC  AA 

lbs.     Shipped  from  factory  in  Indiana 9DD»VV 

If  4x%-lnch  tires  are  wanted,  add  6S.60  to  above  price. 


Up      StodiF* 

Ordir  one   of  'h*** ! 
page  subject  tottrial^ 
cold    n)lled    ateel 
Door.    12x15  Incln*. 
cimnks.     Kettle  "f  «     , 
wide   flange   around  h^J 
elbow  joint  of  e-lM*  Jl 
ShlM>ed   from   fa''"?."! 


t8.7(l 

L»  •  .76 

I41S 

'roi.i  thy 

(*ily  and 

balance 

».  Large 

ban  flour 

MAS 

3Bo 


Keep  the  Horses  WarmThit  Winter 

a  w  .*^*'  •■S'^  to  buy  a  aUble  blanket,  a  borM  blankat  «r 
Fam  ».».!^"iJ£"  ^»«  '?•'»  »•««•  lis  to  Ul  or  oar  FMe 
sarm  Bargain  Book.     See   tbeso  saamplea: 


Stahte  Blankeia 

siTiT-^P*..  ^*o**^    Quality    Burlap 
>*(abi»  Blanket,   reinforoed   at   br«M* 

B    nch«,  long;  weight.  fvbB. 
Pri'p.    each 


95c 


^2\30<>2    Samoaa'msobo.   ox- 
naif  lined  wiUi  napped  Jute  Hn- 


SJ 


lOMoi    . 

HaMlfl 

Has    hardwooil 
large  •  feed      tal>l<' 


non -clogging  con" 
best 


knives  of    Best   t< 
Btantaneoua    adjus— ^ 
small    aiae,    hand  o^^ 

RH-bicki  toilvet. 

Pricie    -  •  •  -  • 

7l»AIO«7    Laff* 


WE  ISSUE  A  BIG  FREE  FARMERS'  AND  STOCK  RAl^ 

tratlng.  (Inscribing  anC  pricing  thoiuands  of  srtlcles  overy  good  farmer  snd  stork 
a  letter  and  say  "Send  me  your  free  Farm  Book."  and  we  will  maO  It  promptly- 
send  now—today  I     We  can  aave  you  at  least  a  third — perhaps  a  half. 


alng  2l« 

Ipoatal  or 
It  off- 


iVlap 


(<e|it 

!>'«■      Prlci.'.    eidi 

?.?M^U9'.-  Best  Hesvy  Burlap 
stable  Blanket,  with  full  nappe.1  Juti 
linr  two  IJi-ln^girtha.  Letiath,  T« 
»W  A^i,  f  1*^  Prt«>-  •««-b  S  I  .  6» 
ttu^.^r^^   ^^«  of  ^ary  tan  duck,  oallted  to  •  ftdL  beafy 

h,?i^r??P   P}**    ^^'•^*    Strong    BUble    Blanket    is    made    of 
»i2k1.  7"**.V  '^""   'l"*^    *•<*>    ••••T   '•'t.   reinforced  front.    2  In. 

3ZA3931     Same  as  32AXM0:  but  length,  80  In 3.30 


allylirtv  pffo 
Rl»i>. 


Horem  Biankete 


stripes 


A  Strong  Warm  Service  Blanket  at  an  axcsptlon- 
Price.     Brown  with  bluo  and  white  stripes,       *0  He 

7«tW  In.;  wt,  «  lbs.     Prtco ^L,£D 

<^A3704    Same  as  !t2A3702,  but  siss  R4xM  in 63.20 

?.54*^*3-  **•**   t*»   blanket,    with    brown  and  whit*   strli 

^ir^^lJ*^  *<**  horses,      sise,   80xM  in 6: 

«2AS7|4     Sam*  as  «SAS713.  but  sbw  X4x90  in 

i,«AS^ if  ''^'*  I*  f>*  PWtMt  blsnket  made  for  hard  service. 
■!lJ5S.  '*d-brown  body,  border  red  and  blue.  Guards  of  canvas 
protect  it  from  wear  at  shsfts  and  harness;  hiss  woven  r!b  near 
Priw       ■ST'^'   tearing.      SUe.    S4xM    In. ;   Weight.    8    pounda 

—fMir^'^  ^  handaooe  blanket  of  exUaordinary  weaJrTr.g 
?.Jf'"''*--  »«  »«  a  dark  blue  and  brown  plaid  with  contraattng 
"npae  of  red  and  green.  Woof  is  «.'.  per  cent  wool;  balancn. 
joac   cotton    fiber,    siring    extra   strength    and   unusual    wearini 

^JS'l*lX.^«'««i.Mx*4    In       Pries 

2A3633     SaoM  as  32A3«39.  but  sia«  84xM  in 


aearinf 

'ill 


i&n^' 


lilSDffliaiii 


Qfa; 


Some  Sample  Values  from  Our  Big  Hardware  Store 

I.00A  at  theee  pricee—  Then  tee  complete  linee  on  pagee  818  to  972  in  **  Yoar  Bargain  Booh" 


BaU  Pein 

Hammer 

IA6602  Forged  of 
best  crucible  steel,  cor- 
rectly tempered.  Will  not 
soften  or  chip.  Fumiahetl 
with  selected  hickory 
handles.  A  rare  value  in  "quality" 
hammors. 

Wt.  Ibi*.     1  1%         m         1% 

Price..,.  800     830     86o     6io 


Big  Baciuaw  Special 


IA6666  Vou  will  t>e  surprised  at 
the  Sliced  and  ease  vrith  which  this 
saw  cuts.  When  handled  properly  it 
will  never  wedge  or  choke  up.  The 
frame  is  made  of  hardwood  in  its 
natural  finish  and  will  not  warp. 
Fitted  with  the  coarse  Champion  "M" 
tooth  lilatle.  30  inches  in  length  by 
iM  inches  wide.  The  rod  ia  heavily 
tinned  to  prevent  rust,  tihpg.  fOg^ 
wt.  8   lbs.     Complete 'vC 


Chilled  Face  Anvils 
$010 


Up 

7IA6428  Made  of  beet  quality 
cast  iron,  properly  lemi>emd.  Face 
Is  smooth  and  ac«-urately  macldned. 
Tills  well  shaped,  sturdy  anvil  at 
the  price  we  oner  It  is  a  remarkable 
value. 

Wt..  Ibo,      50  70  100 

PriG«....S2.IO  62.94  64.20 


D  Handle 

Manure 

Fork 


79c 


Up 


7IAI868  Made  of  the 
finest  materiala  tw  a  com- 
pany famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  high  grade  farm 
implements.  Made  with  12- 
inch  poilaheti  spring  tem- 
pered oval  sU-el  tines.  Bent 
nardwood  handlea  with 
malleable  D  heada;  capped 
and  strapped  ferrules.  The 
fork  for  tho  farmer  that  wants  the 
best  Shipping  weighty  3Vi  pounda 
No.  of  tines      is  6 

Price,  each.. 780     980     6 1.  ID 


Standard  Claw  Hammer 


53c 


I  A  9  2  4  4  This 
hammer  is  forged 
from  cru<lble  steel. 
perftM:^  in  temiier.  ~_ 
Plain  face,  adx  eye,  full  polished 
Handle  of  saLtiiul  growth  hickory. 
A  hawnur  that  hangs  right  Wt., 
1   lb.    witliout  handle,  C9.. 

IMco   DOC 

General        $^^0 
Repair  Forge     V — 

7 1 A4826  Here  is 
a  Dioney-saver.  A  well- 
designed,  strong,  high 
grade  forge,  with  good 
deep  liearth.  braceil 
legs  and  half  hood. 
Hearth.  19  hiches  in 
<iiamt>ter.  Fan  case,  8 
inches  In  diameter. 
Height  to  top  of 
heanh,  33  inches.  Ideal 
for  farm  and  get>eral 
repair  work.  Will  soon 
pay  for  Itself.  Com- 
plete, with  half  hood. 
as  Illustrated.  Shlppink 
weight,  80  Ibsi 
Price,   each 


isessaesas 


Shingling  Hatchet 

67c 

Up 

A  RmI 

Bartain 

IA9236      nest 
Hatchet       Forged 
tenipereti  flnlKh.   bl 
durable   cutting   ei 
rea<ly  for  use.     A 
Bias  No,    2   Bit. 
4  iiKJiea.      Wl.,  1 
lb.    7   oa     C'J^ 
I'rtco    ....  0  I  C 


Quality    Shingling 

crudl/le    ateel.    oil 

ckory  handle.    Most 

ige.    ground   sharps 

real  bargain. 

Stae  No.  3  Bit 
4^  in.  Wl.  1 
lb.  13  oa  fn^ 
PrtM   ....  I £>C 


Michigan 
Pattern 


i|02 


7IAa400    Ihflcht- 

gan  Pattern  Ax.  with 

handles.       Black    oil 

tempered      f  i  u  i  a  h. 

Kuatpruof.    The   ax  for  th*  WOOdgBMn 

— low   in  price  and  high  In  quality. 

Weights     Iba     Prlca 81.02 

Weight  4      Iba.     Piloa I  .OS 

Weight.  4  H  Iba     PilM 1.09 


Maynard 
Active  Range 


$110 


\^  for   100  ^"^^9«  ^1^ 


Burnt  Hard  or  Soft  Coal,   Coke 
or  Wood 

Made    of    heavy    gauge    steel,     mixed 
with  copper  to  resiat  rust     Llne<l   witli 
asbestos  millboard.     Bright  nic-kel  trim- 
mings.       Furnished      with      iimibinalion 
duplex  grate.     The   .Ma.vnard  ia  an  ex- 
cellent   baker    and    roaster.      The    oven 
measures  18x18x12 
Imhes    and    haa    large 
flues   on    live   aidea    to 
Klvo  an  even  heat.    The 
door  drops  down,  form- 
ing  a   shelf  when   oven 
is    open.      Pitted    with 
large     wooden     handle, 
always   cool      There    is 
also  a  thermometer   In 
the  door.     The  cooking   top   Is 
sectional,     each    se<ilon     boltMl 
and  braced  to  prevent  cracking 
or     warping.       Tka     rsssrvslr, 
which   holds    about    18   quarts. 
is  made  of  east  iron,  lined  with 
white   porcelain;  iapanned   <«»- 
ers.    hinged    in  center    The   flra 
bsx       measurm       16Hx6%ix6\fc 
inches    snd    works    on   the   hoc 
^.  blast  principle.   It  has  a  thre»- 

tlUco  fenUIated  Are  back,  with  air  space  behind  the  grate.  The  front 
orate  Is  ventilated,  and  the  end  liners  can  be  reroored  for  burning  wood. 
Has  side  draft  and  special  pouch  ooal  feed,  alto  front  door  for  feeding 
wood  and  will  Uke  pieces  lOH  inchea  long.  Thn  warailRfl  elssst  is  large 
•Bd  has  roll  door.  The  ssh  git  bss  a  large  ran.  and  ashM  can  be  re- 
movetl  easily.  Sise  of  mah)  top,  24Hx42  in.  Uelght  of  main  top,  31%  In. 
Saanke   pipe,    7    indies.      Hss   sU    8-inch    lids,      tihlpplng    weight    325    Iba. 

720AI080    Prioe,    complete   with    nlckekl   lid   lifter,  €^9  7C 

grate   ahaker    and    flue   scraper ^<Ji9«s«l 

Ws   ••■   faraHfi   this  raaia  wftkaut   klfk  elasct,   wKkaut  rsssrvslr.   sr 
wftheut  totk.  at  lawsr   prtoss.     8sa   9a«a  835  la    "Year   Bartain    Seek." 


IA6020    A  flne  assortment  for  ordinaiy 

repair  work.  This  t>ackage.  made  up  from 
regular  stock,  consists  <>r  six  esi'h  ^xH. 
1\,  2,  2V4.  3  Inches;  six  ea<  h  5/lOxlH.  J, 
2H,  3,  3H,  4  Inches:  six  each  Sx2.  2H. 
3.  3H  Inchea:  flve  each  %x4,  5  inchea  Just 
tho  thln«  for  repairs  sround  the  farm. 
Shpg,  wt,   9  Iba  €1    1  A 

Per    paclvcv ^l.IW 


cy«g. 


Carpenters'  StaB<Iar(i  Saws 


IA7006  These  saws,  a  luoAt  ixiptilar 
style,  wo  highly  reconiinend  to  anyono  who 
wanta  a  high-gra<le  saw  at  a  reasoiiabln 
price.  .Made  Of  high  gra<ie  steel,  icieiiiincally  tempered,  ground  thin  OO 
iNuk.  properly  blocked  and  hand  aet  Full  bevelled,  hand  flU-d,  Beech- 
wood    handle,    nickel   plated    screws. 


Hand  Saws 


24  Inch 
7.  8,  9,  10,  II 
or   12    Points 

$1.27 


2«-lnch 
fl,  7,  8,  »,  10. 
11.  12  Poinbi 

$1.38 


S4  inch 

5,    SVk    or   « 

Points 

$1.27 


Rip  Ssws 

2«  inch 

5.    SH    or    6 

Points 


28 -Inch 
«    Points 


$1.38  I   $1.47 


AlG  Ground  Tuttle-Tooth  Croaacut  Sawa 

$036 


J 


Urn 


7IA6200    Ground  six  gauges  thinner  «n  the  back  edge  thaii  on_  the 
tooth  edge.    Insuring  rapid  cutting  and  easy  running.     Order  today  1 
4eas   set  lasletfe   kaatflsa.     Pfsma  thrs    leagtti   4eslrsd. 


Srset 
Long  - 

WL,  7H  lbs. 

$3.36 


Ss   Lmic 
Wt.  %%  lbs. 

$3.65 


6  rest 
Lone 

Wt,  %\  lbs. 

$4.00 


va  Liof« 

Wt,10Hlba. 

$4.30 


7rsot 
liOOC 

wt.  11  lbs. 

$4.62 


'7= 


Round  End  One-Hole  Corn  Sheller 


This  one- bole  mm  shelter 
fully  meeta  the  needs  of  the  averaae  fsrmsr.  It  is 
well  made,  ruus  light  snd  does  first  cisss  work. 
Frame  work  Is  made  of  heavy  hardwood,  strongtr 
tMlted  together,  making  every  part  firm  and  rlgli 
Shaft  bearings  sre  sll  bored  true  to  sise  and  on 
the  crank  aide  of  the  aheller  the  three  bearings  ara 
oonnected  so  that  they  cannot  get  out  of  line. 
Shafting  is  cold  rolled  steel:  balance  wheel  la 
large    and    heavy.    Insuring    even,    light    runnlnr 


The  feed  spout  Is  placed  directly  over  tha  ahelllng 
id  wheela  grip  the  ears  as  soon  as  they 
enter  aheller.   The  apring  can  ba  adjusted  ao  a«  to 


properly    handle   ears   of   any    sise  and   do  dean 

wfirk.      Abo    with    pulley    to    be    run    by    power. 

Shipping  weight    145  pounds.     Shipped  fmmx  New  York  City, 

7I9AI0O2     Sfcaflsr,  complats.  with  fan  and  feed  labia... 

7I9AI006 


$7.80 

Extra  for  tzS-lnoh  clamp  pulley  to  be  mn  by  belt 60  • 


18 


^      Tilting  Tahle  Pole  Saw  Frame 

Sulistantlal  saw  fraao  Is  solidly 

built  and  rtcldly  braced  It  can 
be  used  either  for  long  pole  wood  or  cordwood. 
Frame  ia  heavy,  dry  hardwood,  thorr  gbly  Itoltea 
and  braced,  making  it  extra  atrong  and  durabia, 
Stiafta  are  IVi-inch  cold  rolled  ateel.  ninnlnc  la 
long  babtritted  bearings.  The  table  Is  hung  OO 
heavy  hinges  with  long  eaay  bearings.  The  k/e«r 
shaft  carrying  "balance  wheel  extenda  entirely 
across  the  frame.  Any  siaa  blade  fnan  20  to  34» 
inches  can  be  usst}.  Shpg.  wt.,  ^0  lbs.  ShUvod 
from  New  Tork  warehouse  or  fsctory  in  Pano* 
CTlvsnis.  Pilisg  da  aat  toelada  saw. 
7I9AI6I9     RlffM   Naad    Fraaia. 

Price       ••se.        ,  _^  _        _ 

7I9AI620     Lsft  Head  Fraaia.     Price ....SIS 

Tou  wiU  find  a  full  asaortment  of  dioular  saws  for  this  tair  trams 
page  940  of  "Your   Bargain   Book." 


$18.85 


Bi-Treadle  Ball 


Grindstone  Sr'ZS 


5 


IA343  Put  this  remarkable  Ortndstone  on  your  place 
for  l.'i  2.'>l  Pay  more  for  a  grindstone  If  rou  wish,  twt 
you  cannot  hope  to  get  one  any  better  than  this  one. 
Kntire  frame  is  made  of  rigid  sleet.  Tbe  aupertt  even 
grit  grinding  stone  Is  mounted  on  ball  bearings  and  fairly  splas 
around  with  the  slightest  pressure.  A  comfortaMe  aeat  U  built  on 
tho  frame.  The  staai  frsme  of  couraa  will  oallsst  auny  wooden  onea 
The  water  supply  la  regulated  by  funnel  shaped  tank  that  feeds 
•Uadily  and  evanlr.  Journals  are  ball  bearing  and  are  made  so  that 
thabaJIs  eannot  fsll  out      Shipvlng  weight    about  HO  pounds. 

Whlla  tMs  la  ana  of  ilM  blOMt 

oar  evstoaMra,  fon  will  ted  '     " 


ST 


you  havsk 
aU  at 


gseat  grindstone  tiaraalna  sssr  offeswd  te> 
in  "Tour  Bariraln  Book."  mtr  Mg  IMO- 
Jwst  sa  Mc  MwgaBis  in  aU  kinds  td  tssto 

$5.25 
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FREE 

Here  ia  tha  b«| 
wan  paper  book  Of 
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Don't    spend    • 
ceni  for  wall  paper  Hi 
until  you  baes  seso    ■" 
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Work  for  the  Winter  Months 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wp  pay  #2.00  for  the  best,  lltMilor  the  nfxt  best  and  ftu  ceiiis  for  each  other  article  published  in  our  Ez- 
perlen<H'  Pool.  Ali  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  e.xpprience  on  tiie  topic  under  discussion  and 
suKKtst  suhjecta  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reath  us  15  days  Ijefore  date  of  issue. 


loi-if  .No.  12;{1.  Nov.  16.— Tell  us  your  ex- 
iH'iieiKe  applying  lime  to  the  soil.  What 
toiai  did  you  use  and  how  much  i)er  acre? 
NWieu.  where  and  how  did  you  spread  It  V 
llow  do  you  tell  when  It  Is  needed?  To 
what  extent  aud  where  most  has  It  paid 
you  V 

Topic  No.  1232.  Dec.  1.— What  haye  this 
year  s  crops  taught  you  regarding  fertilisa- 
tion V  Was  top  dressing  the  wheat  with 
commercial  fertilizer  a  success?  Did  a 
light  dressing  of  manure  help  your  hay? 
Did  the  potatoes  miss  the  10  per  cent,  of 
potash?  What  made  your  corn  good  on  the 
mellow  ground?  Don't  tiy  to  answer  all 
these  (iiieslions,  hut  tell  us  In  2r»0  words 
something  ahmg  these  lines  which  you  have 
proved  to  your  satisfaction  this  year. 

Topic  No.  1233,  Dkc.  15. — Do  you  belong  to 
a  cow  testing  association?  What  beneflt 
have  you  derived  from  It?  IIow  many  mem- 
bers and  cows  In  It  and  what  does  It  cost 
a  year?  If  you  do  not  think  they  are  good 
things  write  aud  tell  us  your  objections.  If 
you  wfigh  and  test  your  own  milk  each 
day  tell  us  how  you  do  It  and  what  ▼on 
have  gained  by  doing  it. 


E.  0.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md.— My  ambi- 
tious plans  for  winter  work  aie  rarely 
nccomplished,  though  my  one  man  and 
J  always  work  steadily.  On  rainy  days 
we  cut  fodder  for  the  cattle,  do  repair- 
ing or  indoor  carpentering.  One  job  for 
clear  days  is  cutting  wood  in  the  wood- 
lot.  It  is  hauled  to  the  barn  and  sawed 
into  stove  lengths  by  gasoline  power.  By 
February  there  is  a  mighty  pile  and  no 
more  is'  needed  before  the  middle  of 
December.  We  fill  our  large  ice  house 
when  the  thick  ice  is  available.  A  strip 
of  young  trees  sprung  up  in  a  meadow. 
Before  long  they  had  appropriated  some 
good  land  and  cut  off  a  fine  view.  These 
I  am  grubbing  out  on  winter  days  and 
am  glad  to  report  progress.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  each  day  goes  to  the  care 
of  my  small  dairy  herd. 

A  state  road  divides  my  land  Into  two 
parts.  Perhaps  my  keenest  ambition  is 
to  beautify  this  highway  and  my  farm 
by  cleaning  the  hedge  rows.  Because  of 
the  rush  of  summer  work  these  have 
grown.  I  have  succeeded  in  eliminating 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side,  have 
cultivated  the  fields  to  the  edge  of  the 
road  until  I  could  seed  it  in  grass.  So 
beautiful  is  the  cleared  portion  that  bit 
by  bit  all  pball  he  done. 


wood  cannot  be  surpassed.    After  all  the 

crops  are  in  so  there  is  no  more  need  for 

the  barn  floor,  I  rig  up  the  feed  cutter 

and  circular  saw  with  the  engine  an  equal 

distance  between  them.    In  front  of  the 

cutter,  which  Is  In  the  back  part  of  the 

barn,  I  have  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  so 

that  the  cut  fodder  falls  into  the  corn 

feeding   alley   without   any   extra   han. 

dling.    The  saw  Is  set  in  place  Just  Inside 

the  barn  doors  so  that  we  can  back  up 

and  throw  off  a  load  of  wood  or  have  a 

large  pile  just  outside  but  still  within 

easy  reach  If  we  cannot  for  any  reason 

cut  It  as  soon  as  we  haul  it.    The  same 

belt,  by  merely  changing  It  from  one  to 

the  other,  will  run  both  machines  and  by 

setting  them  as  I  have  we  do  not  have  to 

run  a  twisted  belt  on  either  one.    Before 

we  cut  all  our  corn  stover  for  the  stock 

it  used  to  take  a  great  deal  more  hay  to 

see  us  through  the  winter.     The   hard 

pieces  which  the  cows  do  not  eat  make 

an  excellent  absorbent. 


J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.— We  have  a 
6  H.  P.  steam  engine  and  thresher,  en- 
silage cutter,  feed  mill  and  wood  saw 
We  are  now  threshing  and  filling  siloe 
with  our  outflfft.  Can  thresh  100  bushels 
of  oats  per  hour  quite  easily.  Last  fall 
I  filled  13  silos.  Can  fill  a  12x30  foot 
silo  in  about  16  hours  when  corn  is  good 
and  cut  the  silage  Into  i4-inch  lengths! 
During  winter  months  we  grind  feed  for 
self  and  neighbors,  also  cut  wood  more 
or  less.  I  have  never  used  a  gasoline  or 
keiosene  engine,  but  believe  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  kerosene  tractor  will 
be  used  on  every  farm.  Farmers  are 
very  slow  trying  them  out  In  this 
locality. 

Oiir  feed  mill  can  grind  20  to  30 
bushels  per  hour,  de|)ending  on  condi- 
tion of  the  grain.  We  generally  grind 
two  days  out  of  a  week,  thus  having 
fresh  ground  grain  for  our  own  stock 
and  helping  the  neighbors  out. 

J.  M.  C,  Harrisburg,  Pa.— We  always 
try  to  collect  and  saw  into  stove  lengths 
our  year's  wood  supply  during  the  win- 
ter. Before  we  had  our  own  gasoline 
engine  we  had  the  traveling  outfit  come 
in  to  do  the  sawing,  but  like  our  present 
way  a  great  deal  better.  We  try  to  cut 
only  trees  in  the  woods  which  are  crowd- 
ing others  or  for  various  reasons  have 
become  damaged.  Instead  of  cutting 
everything  into  4-foot  lengths  we  find  It 
a  great  labor  saver  to  have  them  Irregu- 
lar sizes,  depending  on  their  weight,  as 
the  cln  ular  saw  can  cut  them  a  great 
deal  quicker  than  an  ax. 

Our  engine  Is  mounted  on  an  old 
wagon  running  gear  which  has  low  steel 
wheels.  We  find  it  a  great  convenience 
in  moving  the  engine  from  place  to 
place,  such  as  to  the  wood  pile  or  to  cut 
fodder  We  have  a  4  H.  P.  engine  which 
has  given  satisfactory  service  for  six 
years  with  practically  no  expense  for  re- 
pairs,   only   new   batteries   and   oil   cup 

M.  L.  S.,  Beverly,  N.  J.— When  it 
<omes  to  winter  work  I  think  my  combi- 
nation   for   cutting   fodder   and    sawing 


W)  Pound  Unit  for  Potatoes 

No  standard  measure  for  the  handling 
of  potatoes  is  uniformly  accepted  in  the 
United  States.  In  certain  states  various 
units  of  measurements  have  been  estab- 
lished through  usage.  For  instance, 
Maine  has  adopted  the  165-pound  barrel; 
Washington,  the  ton;  New  York.  Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin  and  others,  the  bushel; 
and  Colorado.  Idaho  and  Oregon  100 
pounds  as  the  basis.  The  confusion 
caused  by  the  wide  difference  of  units  of 
measurement  has  led  to  the  demand  for 
a  uniform  standard  to  be  adopted  for 
the  entire  United  States. 

A  joint  committee  representing  the 
growers  and  the  shippers  and  distribut- 
ers held  a  conference  in  Washington  re- 
cently. This  committee  went  on  record 
afa  recommending  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  be  urged  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  as  soon  as  possible  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  100  pounds  as  the  unit 
upon  which  price  quotations  and  the 
buying  and  selling  of  potatoes  shall  be 
based  throughout  the  United  States. 

Lou  D.  Sweet  and  E.  J>.  Miller,  potato 
experts  with  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration, heartily  endorse  this 
action.  Such  a  unit  will  facilitate  han- 
aling  and  will  be  fairer  to  producer  and 
consumer  alike. 

[We  heartily  endorse  this  Idea  and 
think  it  would  work  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  Write  and  tell  us  what 
you  think  about  It.— Editor.] 

Durability  of  Fence  Posts 

While  various  kinds  of  timber  differ 
in  degree  of  durability  when  used  as 
fence  posts,  those  made  from  the  same 
species  of  tree  may  also  show  marked 
differences  In  this  regard.  The  rapidity 
of  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  position 
which  the  post  had  In  the  tree  determine 
the  length  of  the  period  of  usefulness  of 
a  fencepost. 

A  survey  made  by  foresters  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  brought  the  in 
formation  that  osage  orange  posts  last 
longest  in  the  soil,  while  yellow  locust 
and  red  cedar  come  next.  Considerably 
below  these  in  percentage  of  sound  posts 
stood  mulberry,  and  then  white  cedar 
and  catalpa.  Chestnut,  oak  and  black 
ash  follow  in  the  order  named. 

Posts  from  rapidly  growing  trees  were 
found  to  decay  quickly.  The  wood  at  the 
center  of  the  tree  Is  not  as  durable  as 
the  more  recent  heartwood  Just  beneath 
the  sapwood.  Trees  tend,  to  decay  at  the 
heart  first.  The  idea  that  a  post  should 
be  set  in  the  ground  In  an  Inverted  posi- 
tlon  from  the  way  It  grew  In  the  tree 
was  not  borne  out  by  this  inrestlgatlon. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


._     Not  a  cent  to  pay  in  advance  for  anythin^oInSusTirOT^HSSIIlIIIi^n^^^^^^^^ 

30  Days*  Free  Trial— A  Year  to  Pay 

J^*®^®*"  y**°  *»°y  *»«*  i»  yoara  to  me  absolutely  free  for  m  ^.  „  i 
ny reason,  you  are  not  Batisfied,  send  it  back  and  w^ ^iil^*^'  ". 
way...  If  yon  keep  it.  make  fir^t  naUpSfi^  !?.♦  *i.^"  «y ''"eirt 


^'^^^,Ji'i^^'^^J'  ^^eTr^tTameK  Sixty"!.,, 
payment,  .ixty  day.  .part.    Open  .  chSiTiS^  »c~ant*^^'Bi^™-- « 


Balance  in 


^^  —  —""man  now. 

NO  Money  In  Advance  On  This 
Hartman  Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet 

^^•i p,-"-"  on  your  part.     Solid  o^Hm^aiu  '"'''• 

whltewood  table  ton       R^S3S?'w'°?i*°P'?>*<«'-    <2x2S  in 

InTislble  iJile..    S^vria^'SS  J'o5^^t  feh" "C 


No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 
"pentuiy"  Regent  Range 

Ji?  IK."  'Sl-  Wjrt.  With  reservoir  £50  Ihs.    Without  K^r7dS 
260  lbs      Sh.poed  from  our  Foundry  In  Centra  OWo  """">" 

Free  Bargain  Catalog 

Silverware,  SewinR Machines.  I^mw  Talk  nS^^hinil  pfll' 

The  Hartiiian  Co.,  •C,1?'"'«iSSS 


wbltewood  table  ton       RAm««^ir'ir"'°5i'^P9°»W.    42x25  in 

bottom.  oH-DSy  Iatnb«^^lf?St  w^ai^^^t*^     ^"*" 
on  Inrislble  sUdeaTlIove.  ewHy  «^  aJ?'''- »  ^•■*  mounted 
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92.95  in  00  daya.    S2.94 
•very  two  months. 
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Roads  Good  36S  Days 


a  year  mean 
more  to  the 
farmer  now 
than  ever 

FARMERS  Uving 
on    concrete    paved 
roads  have  no  fear 
that  bumper  crops  will 
feU  to  bring  them  prosperity. 

They  can  market  every  day        - — "•  ^-  ^v^.  ^"'o. 

of  the  year  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Concrete  roads  arc 
365-day.a.year-roads.  The  difference  between  mud  ro^d^ 
and  concrete  roads  is  the  difference  bet^^n  J  ro\d^^^^ 
on  the  farm  and  crops  on  the  way  to  the  world'snSrkJf  ^ 
when  prices  and  demand  are  best  markets 

Railroads  have  more  than  they  can  do  now- 
Concrete  roads  and  motor  trucks  make  the  farmer 
larc^ely  mdependent  of  the  railroad.  Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  will  the  farmer  value  good  roads  if  he  1^  tW, 
and  regret  theh-  absence  if  without  Uiot.  "  ^®  ^  ^^'"^ 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  is. 

Concrete  is  made  of  portland  cement,  sand  and  pebbles 
or  crushed  stone,  and  water.  It  is  hard  and  durable^  riiid 
and  unyielding,    Concrete  is  the   materkJ  usS  ki  'bu§d 

mg  concrete  dams,  factories,  bridges,  and 
big  engineenng  works  like  the  Panama  fcanal 
requumg  great  solidity  and  strength 


Borptlpn-Greenunch  Road.  Ihi  mOa  tees/ 
ot  lodu  Oho,  in  Medina  Ck^nfy.B^lt 
by  hlyna  Construction  Co.,  Elyfia.  Ohio. 


CONCRETE  ROADS 

Tkeir  AdruUfM 
Ne  Mad— Ne  DmI 
Ne  Rnu  Ne  Hela. 
Ne  SlipMf 
NeSkSSt 
Eur  Hadfac 
SMethRiitag 


Imc  Life— Safety 
Alwaye  ReedrferUi 
Lew  lkMleea.ce 


AJweye  Reedrf 
Lew  MaMleea 
Mederale  Caet 


Concrete  roaiU  are  not  co«tIy  to  build.  They 
are  cheap  to  maintain.  Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  Bulletin  136.  You.  Mr.  Taxpayer-Farmer, 
can  have  the  kind  of  roads  you  demand.  You  will 
demand  concrete  toads  when  when  you  read  thiiu 
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WASHINGTON.  O. 
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The  practical  Farmer 


%e<t> 


rhu  » tk«  Uxm  wooMB'a  own  dcputineBt— /or  Ui«m  and  fry  them     It  ia  Amm^t»A  *«.  »l.^  J*.  < 

topic*  of  oTonrdar  iateroat  to  tho  women  of  tiae  farm  family  TI,«pJ.!^ii  **  "**  dueuaaion  of 
e.pecta-you  not  only  to  write  your  emperiencea  o  ™e  T^  J.*  uZl.r  5f'****^  Farmer  mvitea-and 
Topic,  for  future  diacuaaiona.  The  beat  fottir  pubUahed  here  n  e.cK  L  *!^"^"iL  '*"*  !i*j**  P^^H***^, 
Uc  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  pubUahed  we  wSfliy  fifti  c«nU  ^ddr7«  •''•^•««  •  P~e  of 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTIWENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMEr'.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

N  .vi:mber  15. — What  are  the  secrets  of  suc- 
4«>Hsf(il  cake  baking?  Did  you  ever  use  a 
mecbanioal  mixer?  What  fclnds  of  pans  do 
vou  use?  What  is  the  receipt  for  your 
lavorlte  cake? 

Pkckmber  1. — Each  year  new  ideas  are  want- 
ed for  making  Christmas  gifts.  Tell  us  in 
not  more  than  250  words  how  you  will 
make  some  of  this  year's  presents.  What 
farm  products  do  you  find  make  acceptable 
gifts,  and  have  you  any  special  way  of  pack- 
ing or  preparing  them? 


Dbckmber  15.— Christmas  candles,  cakes  and 
pies.  All  of  us  will  be  looking  for  some- 
thing good  and  out  of  the  ordinary  for  top- 
ping  oflf  the  Christmas  dinner  or  holiday  fes- 
tivities. Tell  us  how  you  make  some  of 
these  thingB  and  any  special  way  you  have 
of  serving  them. 

G*t  your  contribution  in  €arty.  If  it  dooa  not 
roach  ua  at  Uatt  IS  dayt  btforo  tho  data  of 
iaouo,  it  will  bo  too  late* 


How  We  Use  the  Farm  Automobile 


Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  McXees  Bocks,  Fa. — 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  farmer  Is 
being  urged  to  "do  his  bit"  by  raising 
more  grain,  etc.,  and  farm  help  being  so 
scarce  an  automobile  is  more  of  a  neces- 
sity than  a  luxury.    Every  farmer  who  is 
able  to  afford  one  should  have  one,  and 
few  occupations  need   them   more  than 
they  are  needed  on  the  farm.    The  farm- 
er and  family  have  access  to  fewer  pleas- 
ures, amusements,  etc.,  than  others,  but 
if  they  have  an  automobile  they  can  have 
pleasures  along  with  hard  work  and  long 
hours.    We  have  a  5-passenger  car  and 
we  have  used  it  to  market  our  butter, 
butter  milk,  lard  and   garden   produce 
all  summer.    We  have  always  been  care- 
ful  in  packing  baskets,  etc.,  in  the  car 
and  place  burlap  or  papers  so  that  the 
car  does  not  get  scratched  or  scarred. 
We  have  found  it  very  useful  in  making 
trips  to  town,  GrangP'  and  poBtofflce.  and 
can  be  home  much  quicker.    The  up-keep 
of  a  car  depends  on  how  the  machine  is 
run,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the 
•size  of  the  car.    Our  par  is  a  4-cylinder 
and  since  last  May  we  have  used  one  and 
one-half  gallons  of  oil  in  running  1000 
miles.    The  amount  of  gasoline  depends 
on  the  amount  of  stops  and  starting  you 
have  to  do,  and  the  hills.    Ours  averages 
about  one  dollar  per  week.    I  would  not 
want  to  return  to  the  buggy,  as  there  is 
more  pleasure  in  car  riding;  one  can  go 
farther  in  the  same  length  of  time  and 
tan  see  much  country  that  you  would 
otherwise  know  nothing  about. 


Mra.  T.  W.  S.,  Canton,  N.  C. — In  re- 
gard to  farmers  owning  automobiles  I 
wish  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
one  thing  of  more  help  to  them  where 
they  have  good  roads  than  an  auto.  We 
have  one  and  find  that  the  up-keep  is 
not  much  when  the  car  is  taken  care  of, 
and  costs  nothing  when  not  in  use.  We 
can  take  as  much  produce — vegetables, 
apples  or  anything  we  have  to  sell — to 
town  in  our  car  as  we  could  in  two  bug- 
gies and  in  less  than  half  the  time. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  car  getting 
scared  and  running  off  if  left  standing 
while  we  deliver  the  goods.  Very  often 
we  need  to  make  a  trip  to  town  when 
the  horses  are  all  busy  plowing  or  at 
other  work  that  must  be  done,  then  the 
auto  comes  in  handy.  But  the  greatest 
help  is  on  Sunday  whea  the  horses  have 
worked  all  week  and  must  rest.  May  be 
it  is  three  or  four  miles  to  church.  We 
are  all  too  tired  to  walk  to  Sunday 
School  and  preaching,  but  the  car  never 
gets  tired,  so  all  six  of  us,  and  sometimes 
a  friend,  get  in  and  are  at  the  church  in 
a  few  minutes,  rested  and  refreshed. 

We  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the' buggy 
days,  because  after  a  few  good  rides  in 
a  car  not  many  people  can  enjoy  buggy 
riding.  It  makes  us  feel  like  Ave  cents 
to  go  creeping  along  In  a  buggy  and 
have  our  friends  go  sailing  by  in  a  car. 
No  more  of  that  for  me  as  long  as  I  can 
help  it.  I  think  every  prosperous  farm- 
er should  have  an  automobile. 


of  a  crop.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
a  long  list  of  uses  for  which  the  car  is 
practically  indispensable  during  the 
busy  season  when  the  horses  are  needed 
on  the  farm  every  day.  If  a  man  places 
any  value  whatever  upon  his  time  the 
practical  use- of  the  car  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  We  have  had  one  two 
years  and  I  believe  it  to  be  as  profitable 
an  investment  as  we  have  ever  made  in 
the  line  of  machinery. 

The  automobile  is  the  cheapest  means 
of  travel  we  have  discovered,  as  well  as 
the  most  satisfactory.  No  matter  how 
warm  the  day,  the  car  never  sweats, 
never  gets  tired,  and  after  going  thirty 
or  forty  miles  is  as  fresh  as  when  first 
started.  It  would  seem  pretty  slow  now 
to  have  to  take  all  day  for  a  trip  that 
we  could  easily  make  in  a  couple  of 
hours  after  supper  with  the  car. 

As  to  up-keep,  last  season  I  drove  a 
little  over  2000  miles  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  150  for  gas,  oil  and  all  repairs.  I 
would  consider  that  a  car,  driven  as  the 
average  farmer  would  drive  it,  from  2000 
to  3000  miles  per  year,  would  cost  about 
$200  per  year  for  gas,  oil,  tires,  repairs 
and  depreciation. 


Mrs.  T.  O.  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa.— We 
have  had   our  pleasure  car  nearly   two 
years  and  hardly  see  how  we  did  with- 
out it  before.     For  going  into  town  to 
get  necessary  supplies  of  various  kinds 
it  Is  a  time  and  horse  saver  beyond  our 
best  hopes;  as  a  means  of  enabling  us  to 
see   what  is  going  on   around   us   it   is 
worth  a  dozen  horses  and  buggies,  as  it 
never  gets  tired  and  we  have  seen  places 
which  we  never  knew  existed.    We  have 
driven  it  to  Washington  and  New  York, 
so  you  see  we  have  more  than   visited 
our  neighbors.     That   has  all    been    for 
pleasure,'  but  you  recall  the  old  saying, 
"All  work  and   no  play   makes. Jack  a 
dull  boy."     We  have  often  filled  it  with 
peaches,  apples  and  potatoes  and  taken 
two    loads    to   market    and    disposed    of 
them  in  less  than  the  time  it  formerly 
took  us  to  handle  half  as  much.  Twenty- 
two  baskets  of  peaches  are  the  most  we 
have  had  on  at  one  time,  and  we  do  not 
have  a  twenty-two   hundred  dollar  car. 
Last  spring  when  potatoes  were  so  high 
we  hauled  several  $25  loads  away  when 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to 
reach    as    high    priced    market    with    a 
horse.     We  do  not  want  to  go  back   to 
our  former  ways,  even  if  gasoline  is  go- 
ing up  in  price.    When  the  car  stops  all 
feed  costs  stop  and  when  we  go  we  get 
back   in    a    hurry,    giving   us    plenty   of 
extra  time   to  earn   more  than   enough 
to  keep  our  car. 


H.  C.  McC,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— A  pleas- 
ure car  certainly  serves  a  variety  of  oth- 
er purposes  in  connection  with  the  aver- 
age farm  home;  in  fact,  we  use  ours  a 
great  deal  more  for  business  than  for 
pleasure.  For  instance,  we  go  to  market 
with  It  once  or  twice  a  week  all  summer; 
the  trip  would  be  particularly  disagreea- 
ble with  a  horse,  because  we  would  have 
to  start  so  early,  and  It  would  be  .impos- 
sible to  get  green  stuff  on  the  market  in 
such  a  fresh  condition.  When  in  need  of 
repairs  for  a  machine  the  car  can  make 
tho  trip  to  town  after  them  and  have 
the  machine  working  again  within  an 
hour  or  two,  while  with  a  horse  it  would 
be  nearly  a  day's  drive,  which  in  plant- 
ing or  harveat  time  might  mean  the  loss 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
In  this,  and  other  sections  of  the  state 
where  I  have  been  visiting,  I  find  an  in- 
creasing tendency  among  the  farmers  to 
owii   automobiles.       Although   they   are 
usually  pleasure  cars   various   uses  are 
made  of  them.    Many  owners  carry  their 
milk  every  morning  to  the  cheese  factory 
in  It.     They  seldom  use  any  other  con- 
veyance when  going  to  town,  but  carry 
veal  calves,  poultry,  etc.,  in  the  family 
car.     It  depends  on  how  good  a  farmer 
the  owner  of  an  automobile  is  ^'hether 
he  gets  more  out  of  his  car  than   the 
up-keep   charges.     If   he  has   bought   a 
good  car  and  keeps  it  in  good  repair  and 
runs  it  carefully,  not  recklessly,  and  has 
much  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  or  other 
products  from  various  side  lines  to  dis- 
pose of,  also  if  his  business  takes  him 
away  from  the  farm  often,  his  up-keep 
charges  will  not  be  high  considering  the 
money  made  in  time  saved  and  produce 
sold  that  otherwise  perhaps  would  waste 
or  be  sold  at  a  loss.  Much  of  these  profits 
are  lost  to  the  farmer  without  a  car,  as 
usually    he   cannot   possibly   spare    the 


Doe$  Your  Lamp  Smell? 

Don't  put  up  with  it  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil.    Ali  ken>. 
■ene  lamps  don't  smell,    yburs  won't,  either,  if  you  uso 

MsMMUm 

ui  ^•yoUg'it  on  is  different  from  the  ordinary  kinds.  It's  so 
hlffhiy  refined  that  it  never  chars  the  wicks  or  causes  unpleas-! 
ant  odors  and  throat-burning^  smoke. 

Ji/'^^  fe?P  </oes  smell,  try  Rayolight  Oil  and  you'll  never  be 
,satjsfied  with  anv  other.  Look  for  the  dealer  who  has  this  sign 
on  his  store:  "AtlanbcRayoU^tOU  for  Sale  Here."  Alwaym 
Mk  for  it  by  name.    It  costs  no  more  than  inferior  kinds, 

/«'•  •  oeiomiiftm  foot  tkmt,  otmn^  mrtifUiml  Umht,  m  kor— 
ooitmlamtmUikm  immot  rootfmt  mtU  pimmoimm  f  tho  ayoo, 
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PhiladelpliHi  and  ritulwirnh  ~ 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Heaters 


■'•^v.'.Uf'iii 


Just  Btrike  a  match.  The  room  will 
M  warm  and  coxy  in  a  few  minutea. 
No  ashes,  amoke,' 
soot  or  smelL    See 

Iourdealer.  Price, 
1.50  to  18.60. 


Rayo  Lamps 

A  central  •draoffht 
lamp  that  prodnces  a 
•oft.  clear  and  restful 
liffht  Many  beaatifnl 
designs  toiehoose  from. 
Safe  and  easy  to  keep 
clean.  Seeyonrdealer. 
Price.  H.M  up. 


RajTO  Lanterns 

Give  the  most  U«ht 
for  oil  consumed.  Cold 
and  hot  blast  styles. 
Easy  to  light  and 
clean.  SUy  lighted  in 
the  strongest  wind. 
Seeyonrdealer.  Prioe. 
fOc  up. 
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Soft  Coal- 

SavG  Money 
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Vr/RITS  for  tiM  Kalanasoo  e«t>  J 
,  **  akw  and  l«*m  bow  jr«a  eaa  1 
•«t  •  Bowcrfol  aoft  eoaJ  or 
wood  oaminc  bc«t«r  at  • 
mon«y  saTinir  pric*.  Avoid 
iMTliiff  to  buy  hi«b  priced 
hard  eoaL 

I  WiHe  Ts<ay  and  am  what 

TOO  can  save.     Hemt  yoi 

booM  better  too.  ISO.OM 

aatiaA«d  oMra  aay  tka/k 
'  yoa  can  not  boat  Kala- 

maaoo  quality.    QaT  ' 
I  aWpwieBt— we  pay  i 

froiarbt.    Bafa  mItott 
)t«ed.  Mdar*  triaCJ 


PMraiiteed.  Mdar*  triaC, 
C«*h  or  easy  p^jnacats.. 


GUARANTEE  ^'?1S^*  5f:«"  »r 

a       ^   .    ^ m..^M.m ateei  and  iron  do  not  af • 

M«B^MV    KBBiiunM    |^^  Contract*  which  th« 

IN  PRICES  mina  bad  bdore  prices 
■■^  S-smiWfc^  were  fined  by  the  tor- 
emment.  Ac  these  contracts  are  at  much  hifher 
prices,  and  will  take  tli«  output  ot  the  laracr  mills 
for  many  months  we  do  not  see  any  Doasioility  for 
lower  prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we 
now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should  we  be 
able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July   1st,  191S. 


pmi— aaiaiiliii  ymttrnmn 
MMT  priaa  and  the  prfca  ya«  pay, 


Kalamaaoo  Stove  Co.,  MIrs.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


WITH  YOUR 

1918  IMPERIAL  RanseI 

A  special  offer  with  every  Imperial 
Ranan— anel<wantPiir«  Alamlnum , 
CookJnc  and  Ro«ut  I  DC  Combina- 
tion or  choice  of  other  oaefui  pr*. 
miuma  aa  shown  in  oaUloc^e. 
SO  DAYS'  FIMK  NOME  TCST 

MVISSSMSniSAIVAStl 
Try  thelaperial  Raa«e  la  your  own  I 
borne.  We  take  all  the  rislu 
i«ooae  any  rsnce  >na  want  from  over 
ahuBdr«><lat]rlrs.  Tpat  It  for  80  daya, 
before  youdp.idetokeepit.  Bead  U 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

rMTMv  Nttit-wt  9ki  nvmn 

TO  YOl'K  HOMB  TOWN 
Choose  Your  Own  Temas.  if  too  1 
decide  to  keeo  yoar  Imperial— Cash  I 
or  Credit.  By  dealinc  direct  with  oar  I 
factory  you  pay  manufacturer's | 
price  only.   tiotrotrnttU 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


-am  or  time  from  other  work  that  It 
would  take  to  draw  any  of  this  produce 
to  a  good  market,  and  often  he  cannot 
spare  team  or  time  to  take  it  to  his  home 
market  even,  so  he  has  to  wait  until  the 
best  time  to  market  it  is  past  and  so 
scllij  it  at  a  loss. 

Because  of  the  longer  distances  one 
can  go  in  a  shorter  time,  the  easier  rid- 
ing (for  most  people),  the  »aving  of  the 
liothor  of  getting  the  horses  ready  when 
one  goes,  and  taking  care  of  them  when 
out-  returns,  and  the  chance  it  gives  to' 
have  a  holiday  or  visit  relatives  for  a 
day.  which  one  could  not  do  if  he  did 
not  have  a  car,  as  one  could  not  leave 
the  chores  or  other  work  for  as  long  a 
time  as  it  would  take  to  go  with  a  car- 
riage, and  going  on  the  train  does  not 
alvM.ys  save  as  much  time  (on  account 
ot  hanging  cars,  etc.).  I  am  glad  that 
th'  days  of  the  buggy  and  other  slow 
traveling  ways  are  fast  passing. 


November  1,  1917. 


"If  Mrs.  D.  g^  New  Jersey,  will  try 
ironing  the  moths  out  of  her  carpet  I 
think  she  will  succeed,"  Mrs.  W.  G.  O., 
Pennsylvania,  writes  vs.  "I  always 
dampen  a  cloth,"  she  says,  "spread  it 
over  where  the  moths  seem  to  be  and 
then  iron  it  with  a  hot  iron.  This  seems 
to  kill  all  of  them,  as  I  am  seldom  both- 
ered after  one  treatment." 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


.Miss  I.  E.  B.,  New  York,  suggests  that 
some  one  give  cake  and  cookie  receipts 
ma  Icing  use  of  honey. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  R.,  Delaware,  would  like  to 
know  how  to  make  home-made  noodles. 


In  reply  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  B.,  Maryland, 
asking  how  to  make  mince  meat,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  A.,  Missouri,  tells  us  the  following 
way  to  make  it  without  beef: 

"Take  a  medium  sized  hog's  head  and 
boil  it  until  done  (same  as  for  souse  or 
head   cheese).     One  gallon  of  green  or 
canned    apples;     one-half    gallon    dried 
apples;   one  tablespoohful  of  cinnamon- 
one  tablespoonful   of  cloves;    one  table- 
spoonful  of  allspice;    one  pound  of  rai- 
sms.     First  cook  the  dried  apples,  then 
if  you  have  green  apples  chop  them  as 
fine  as  possible.    Cut  your  meat  up  fine 
Then  put  all  ingredients 'in  a  porcelain 
kettle,  or  a  new  tin  pan,   together  and 
pour  enough  vinegar  over  it  to  give  a 
sour  taste.    Then  add  sugar  to  suit  your 
taste,    and    pour   enough    boiling   water 
over  it  to  keep  from  sticking,  and  boil 
till  done.     This  can  be  canned  and  kept 
for  a  long  time.    In  preparing  your  pies 
use  plenty  of  butter  and  I  am  sure  your 
household  will  relish*  them." 


Our  Fashions  and^atterns 

each.      Addre,,.    FASHION  DEPARTMENt!  THE  P^A'cT?c';iT  Fa"f&1ER. 'liillli^DTpA': 


Buckwheat  and  Oats  Lower 
Bread  Cost 

Buckwheat  and  rolled  oats  have  been 
used  satisfactorily  to  partly  replace 
wheat  flour  in  bread  ki  baking  tests  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Cost  of  bread  may  thus 
he  reduced  when  wheat  is  abnormally 
high  in  price. 

A  small,  compact  loaf  that  compares 
favorably  with  whole  wheat  or  graham 
bread  and  has  the  color  and  flavor  of 
buckwheat  may  be  made  with  buckwheat 
flour  blended  with  an  equal  amount  of 
wheat  flour.  When  the  quantity  of  buck- 
wheat flour  is  one-third  or  less,  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  flour,  a  larger  loaf  is 
obtainable  at  the  expense  of  flavor. 

The  procedure  practiced  at  the  experi- 
ment station  bakery  is  as  follows:  The 
buckwheat  and  wheat  flours,  blended 
half  and  half,  are  mixed  fairly  soft,  with 
more  salt  than  Is  used  in  white  bread, 
and  put  Immediately  Into  a  greased  pan 
In  which  they  are  to  be  baked.  When 
the  dough  becomes  light.  It  Is  jrlaced  in 
a   hot  oven,   which   Is  allowed   to  cool 


Y£ARTFPAY 

No  Money  In  Advance 

This  splendid  S-piece  bed  ontflt  mmt  vnn  -Sfi.»^ 
i^vanco  payment.  *^  Tit  kf or  80  datSf?^  withoo*  an, 
dde  to  keep  it.  make  tint  mnallnaraenMn  m  /""  ^'^• 
and  take  a  year  to  pay.  Ifnot^XSf^^iS  ^''■ya  and 
oar  jxpen...  fn  80  Amniii  woa  wiS  — *y"ctory.  return  it  at 
not  be  out  •  cent.  Order  now^iract  ^^^^^--'       " '••    - 
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Complete  Oatflt— Full  alae  ImmI 

inch  oontJnuoua 

PosU        Seven 

4^    ^'^^^    up- 

end  ia  54  ill. and 
foot  and  ia  84 
In.,  fri'm  floor. 
C  h  o  ice  of 
White  or  Gold 
Bronze,  (Vernia 
Marlfn)  flniab. 
fiprins  haa  fab- 
ric top  fltted  on 
aokvy  ancle  ir- 
fa  trmma  and 
la  aupportedat 
anda  67  reaiii-- 
ant  ateel  belie- 

^0011  aprinca, 
attreaa   food 
arada.  aanrtary 

§>tton  top  w«n 
led  with  fibre, 
itrared    w  1 1  b 
Et  aMpe  Hck- 
,      Weiaha 
laped,  about  »«  -«, 
.  .^Pillowa  Ailed  ^ 
wjtfa  apecUlly  blend> 
ad.aeleetad   feathers 
and  iBoaaare  full  18x8* 
bchea.    CoTered  with 
Ma  atripa     •  ■  • 
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direct  from 
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gradually  after  the  first  ten  minutee  of 
baking. 

A  palatable,  well-raised  loaf  can  be 
made  by  blending  rolled  oats  and  wheat 
flour  In  the  proportion  of  as  much  as 
half  and  half.  The  proportion  should 
not  fall  below  a  third  rolled  oats  and 
two-thirds  wheat  flour.  Here  are  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  experiment  sUtion 
miller  and  baker  for  making  such  bread: 

Mix  the  rolled  oats  with  boiling  water 
and  allow  to  cool  until  lukewarm.  Then 
add  yeast  mixture  and  treat  this  as  a 
sponge.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  the 
same  as  in  any  other  bread  making. 

Rolled  oats  are  now  cheaper  than 
wheat  flour,  and  hence  make  an  econcnni- 
cal  substitute.  Buckwheat  can  be  easily 
grown,  milled  and  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. Buckwheat  groWn  this  sea- 
son may  become  a  cheap  wheat  flour  sub- 
stitute for  next  winter. 


ilppad  from  oorClilSao  ffaratMluae. 
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42  Inches  biiRt   inPHHure.     Thp   waiHt    Ir  to  h^ 
■lipped  on  ovpr  the  head.  *"  °* 

H4f»2 (Jlrls'  dre8H.      Cut  in  sizea  «    irt     10 

and   It  years.      The  dreas  ia  cut   iTone  \?iWe 

M4HK — MIssPR-  dreaa.  Cut  In  rIzor  1«  ih  i 
au.l  20  veara.  The  dreaa  has  a  three  eored  ' 
Kitirt  unci  n  plain  walat.  ""eegorea 

N4»T.— r.lrla-  dreaa.      Cut  in  aizea  6,  8.   10 

ii,.""*'  }*  ^VT"    .'^«  <*'•«•«'  •■  ««»  on'e  piece 
with    a   box-plait   oloalng.  ^ 

4j^  In.hea  bust    raeaaure.      The  ahoulder  edgea 
of  front   extend  over  fr«it  in  yoke  effect 


^„^'^' — I'ftdlea'   dreaa.     Cut   in   cHvoa  a^   *». 
42    Imhea    buat    meaaure.      The    i^n^^HleevS 

n'tw.—  f.iriR    dreaa.      Cut   in   aizea  4    «    « 

and    10    yearH.      The    dreaa    haa    a    one-Dl^2 

wi?***  Knthered  akirt.  ^      * 

HR04 — I^adiefl'  skirt.     Cut  in  aireA  24  *«  90 

ii.chea  waist  measure.     The  Ulrt  Is^utVtwJ 

ver?H'*Vh»'*J.l'if'^i'-  ^*  .'°  «.'=*«  *'  «  «°d  « 
malTr.  *'^  "'"P'®  *°*^   ^**y   I" 

•m^i**?i~TJ['1'''^''.'  ^**""*  <*'"'''"'•  Cut  In  aixes 
■in  to  44  Inches  buat  measure.  The  dreaa  haa 
a  four-Rored  akirt.  "** 


What  is  Canned  is  Yours 
There  is  no  truth  in  a  widely  circulat- 
ed statement  that  the  Government  ex- 
pects to  ii*ke  food  supplies  from  any 
family.  Both  the  Food  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washin^on,  D.  C,  join  In  a  statement 
to  counteract  what  seems  to  be  a  de- 
liberate propaganda  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  intends  to  take  from 
every  family  all  canned  goods  put  up  in 
GX(  ess  of  100  quarts. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  variations  of 
the  rumor,  which  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated. Another  statement  is  that  the 
Government  has  been  urging  the  can- 
ning, drying  and  preserving  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  so  that  they  will  be  in  a 
convenient  form  for  the  Government  to 
handle  and  transport  when  It  takes 
them  away  from  the  people.  Further 
elaboration  Is  that  these  goods  are  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  American  homes 
and  shipped  to  England. 

The  authorities  state  emphatically 
that  no  such  course  has  ever  been  con- 
templated by  the  Government  On  the 
contrary,  both  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Food  Administration 
are  strongly  urging  housewives  to  can 
and  preserve,  especially  at  this  time,  all 
surplus  fruits  and  vegetables  In  order 
that  the  households  themselves  may 
have  a  cheap  and    plentiful   supply   of 
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the    suspicion    of    acting    from    such    a 
motive  can  justly  attach  to  me.  *  *  *  » 


FOREWORD 

From  the  memoirs  of  one  who  knew 
Governor  Wright  and  lived  through 
many  of  the  adventures  herein  described 
and  tchose  life  ended  full  of  honors  early 
in  the  present  century.  It  is  understood 
thot  he  chose  the  name  Barton  to  signal- 
ize his  affection  for  a  friend  well  known 
in  the  land  of  which  he  was  writing. 

The  Author. 


PREFACE 

The  Light  In  the  Clearing  shone  upon 
many  things  and  mostly  upon  those 
which,  above  all  others,  have  impas- 
sioned and  perpetuated  the  Spirit  of 
America  and  which,  just  now,  seen  to 
me  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  I  believe 
that  spirit  to  be  the  very  candle  of  the 
lA)Td  which,  in  this  dark  and  windy  night 
of  time,  has  flickered  so  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  have  been  afraid.  But  let 
us  be  of  good  cheer.  It  is  shining 
brighter  as  I  write  and,  under  God,  I  be- 
lieve It  shall,  by  and  by,  be  seen  and 
loved  of  all  men. 

One  self-contained,  Homeric  figure,  of 
the  remote  country-side  in  which  1  was 
born,  had  the  true  Spirit  of  Democracy 
and  shed  its  light  abroad  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Capitol  at 
Albany.  He  carried  the  candle  of  the 
Lord.  It  led  him  to  a  height  of  self- 
forgetfulness  achieved  by  only  two  oth- 
ers—Washington and  Lincoln.  Yet  I 
have  been  surprised  by  the  profound  and 
general  ignorance  of  this  generation  re^ 
garding  the  career  of  Silas  Wright,  of 
whom  Whittier  wrote  these  lines: 

"Man  of  the  millions  thou  art  lost  too 

soon! 
Portents    at    which    the    bravest   stand 

aghast 
The  birth  throes  of  a  future  strange  and 

▼ast 
Alarm  the  land.    Yet  thou  so  wise  and 

strong 
Suddenly  summoned  to  the  burial  bed. 
Lapped  in  its  slumbers  deep  and  ever 

long, 
Hear'st    not    the    tumult    surging   over 

head. 
Who  now  shall  rally  Freedom's  scatter- 
ing host? 
Who  wear  the  mantle  of  the  leader  lost?" 

The  distinguished  Senator  who  served 
at  his  side  for  many  years,  Thomas  H. 
Benton  of  Missouri,  has  this  to  say  of 
Silas  Wright  In  his  Thirty  Years'  View: 
"He  refused  cabinet  appointments  un- 
der his  fast  friend  Van  Buren  and  under 
Polk,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have 
elected.  He  refused  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  he  rejected  instantly  the  nomina- 
tion of  1844  for  Vice-President;  he  re- 
fused to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  He  spent  that  time  in  de- 
clining office  which  others  did  in  win- 
ning it.  The  offices  he  did  accept.  It 
might  well  be  said,  were  thrust  upon 
his.  He  was  born  great  and  above  office 
and  unwillingly  descended  to  it." 

So  much  by  way  of  preparing  the  read- 
er to  meet  the  great  commoner  in  these 
pages.  One  thing  more  is  necessary  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  final 
scenes  In  the  book — a  part  of  his  letter 
written  to  Judge  Fine  just  before  the 
Baltimore  convention  of  1844,  to  wit: 

"I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  omit  any 
set  which  may  protect  me  from  being 
made  the  instrument,  however  honestly 
and  innocently,  of  further  distractions. 
"Within  a  few  days  several  too  partial 
friends  have  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
that  by  possibility,  in  case  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
should  be  found  Irreconcilable,  a  com- 
promise might  be  made  by  dropping  him 
and  using  my  name.  I  need  not  say  to 
you  that  a  consent  on  my  part  to  any 
such  proceeding  would  justly  forfeit  my 
standing  with  the  democracy  of  our 
state  and  cause  my  faith  and  fidelity  to 
my  party  to  be  suspected  everywhere. 
*  *  *  To  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name 
as  a  candidate  under  any  circumstances, 
would  be  in  my  view  to  invite  you  to 
compromise  the  expressed  wishes  and  In* 
Btructlons  of  your  constituents  for  my 
Personal  advancement.  I  can  neyer  cob< 
■«nt  to  place  myself  in  a  position  where 


If  it  were  proper  I  could  tell  you  with 
the  most  perfect  truth  that  I  have  never 
been  vain  enough  to  dream  of  the  office 
of  President  in  connection  with  my  own 
name,  and  were  not  Mr.  Van  Buren  the 
candidate  of  our  State.  I  should  find  just 
as  little  difficulty  as  I  do  now.  in  telling 
you  that  I  am  not  and  can  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  a  candidate  before 
your  convention  for  that  office  " 

According  to  his  best  biographer 
Jabez  Hammond.  Mr.  Wright  still  ad- 
hered to  this  high  ground  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  withdrew  and 
requested  his  faithful  band  to  vote  for 
the  Senator. 

There  were  those  who  accused  Mr 
Wright  of  being  a  spoilsman,  the  only 
warrant  for  which  claim  would  seem  to 
be  his  remark  in  a  letter:  "When  our 
enemies  accuse  us  of  feeding  our  friends 
instead  of  them  never  let  them  lie  in 
telling  the  story." 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  human  being, 
through  and  through,  but  so  upright 
that  they  used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was 
"as  honest  as  any  man  under  heaven  or 
in  It." 

For  my  knowledge  of  the  color  and 
spirit  of  the  time  I  am  indebted  to  a 
long  course  of  reading  in  its  books,  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  notably  The 
North  American  Review,  The  United 
States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review, 
The  New  York  Mirror,  The  Knickerbock- 
er.  The  8t.  Lawrence  Republican,  Ben- 
ton's Thirty ^  Years*  View,  Bancrofts 
Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  histories  of 
Wright  and  his  time  by  Hammond  and 
Jenkins,  and  to  many  manuscript  letters 
of  the  distinguished  commoner  in  the  I 
New  York  Public  Library  and  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wright  of 
Weybrldge,  Vermont. 

To  any  who  may  think  that  they  dis- 
cover portraits  in  these  pages  I  desire  to 
say  that  all  the  characters — save  only 
Silas  Wright  and  President  Van  Buren 
and  Barton  Baynes — are  purely  imagi- 
nary. However,  there  were  Grimshaws 
and  Purvises  and  BInkses  and  Aunt  Deels 
and  Uncle  Peabodys  in  almost  every  rus- 
tic neighborhood  those  days,  and  1  re- 
gret to  add  that  Roving  Kate  was  on 
many  roads.  The  case  of  Amos  Grim- 
shaw  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  young  Bickford,  executed  long 
ago  in  Malone.  for  the  particulars  of 
which  case  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Mr.  H.  L.  Ives  of   Potsdam. 

The  Author. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   MELON    HARVEST. 

Once  upon  a  time  1  owned  a  water- 
melon. I  say  once  because  I  never  did 
it  again.  When  I  got  through  owning 
that  melon  I  never  wanted  another.  The 
time  was  1831;  I  was  a  boy  of  seven  and 
the  melon  was  the  first  of  all  my  har- 
vests. Every  night  and  morning  I 
watered  and  felt  and  surveyed  my  water- 
melon. My  pride  grew  with  the  melon 
and,  by  and  by,  my  uncle  tried  to  express 
the  extent  and  nature  of  my  riches  by 
calling  me  a  melUonaire. 

1  didn't  know  much  about  myself  those 
days  except  the  fact  that  my  name  was 
Bart  Baynes  and.  further,  that  I  was  an 
orphan  who  owned  a  watermelon  and  a 
little  spotted  hen  and  lived  on  Rattle- 
road  In  a  neighborhood  called  Lickety- 
split.  I  lived  with  my  Aunt  Deel  and 
my  Uncle  Peabody  Baynes  on  a  farm. 
They  were  brother  and  sister — he  about 
thirty-eight  and  she  a  little  beyond  the 
far-distant  goal  of  forty. 

My  father  and  mother  died  in  a 
scourge  of  diphtheria  that  swept  the 
neighborhood  when  I  was  a  boy  of  five. 
For  a' time  my  Aunt  Deel  seemed  to 
blame  me  for  my  loss. 

"No  wonder  they're  dead,"  she  used  to 
say  when  out  of  patience  with  me  and — 
well  I  suppose  that  I  must  have  had  an 
unusual  talent  for  all  the  noisy  arts  of 
childhood  when  I  broke  the  silence  of 
that  little  home. 

The  word  "dead"  set  the  first  mile- 
stone in  the  long  stretch  of  my  memory. 
That  was   because   I   tried  so  bard  to 


comprehend  It  and  further  because  it 
kept  repeating  its  challenge  to  mv  Imagi- 
nation. 

I  often  wondered  just  what  had  l)e- 
come  of  my  father  and  mother  and  1 
remember  that  the  day  after  1  went  to 
my  aunt's  home  a  great  idea  came  to 
me.  It  came  out  of  the  old  dinner-horn 
hanging  in  the  .shed.  I  knew  the  power 
of  its  summons  and  I  slyly  captured  the 
horn  and  mar.  hed  around  the  house 
blowing  it  and  hoping  that  it  would 
bring  my  father  up  from  the  field.s.  1 
blew  and  blew  and  listened  for  that 
familiar  halloo  of  his.  \Mien  I  paused 
for  a  drink  of   water  at   the   well    my 


aunt  came  and  seized  the  horn  and  said 
It  was  no  wonder  they  were  dead.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  sublime  bit  of  nee- 
Ionian*  y  she  had  interrupted — poor  soul! 

I  knew  that  she  had  spoken  of  my 
parents  for  1  supposed  that  they  were 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  were 
dead  hut  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant 
to  be  dead.  I  often  called  to  them  as  I 
had  been  wont  to  do.  especially  in  the 
night,  and  shed  many  tears  because  they 
came  no  more  to  answer  me.  Aunt  Deel 
did  not  often  refer  directly  to  my  talents, 
but  I  saw.  many  times,  that  no- wonder- 
they-dled  look  in  her  face. 

Children  are  great  rememberers.  They 
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rator  by  electricity. 
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makes  farm  work  easier 

It's  the  pesky  little  chores  that 
waste  your  time  and  energy.  But 
somebody  has  got  to  do  them,  and 
reliable  help  of  every  kind  is 
scarce.     What's  the  answer? 

ELECTRICITY 

An  electric  motor  will  turn  your 
grindstone,  feed  cutter,  fanning  mill, 
chum  and  your  separator;  and  will 
furnish  your  bam  and  your  house  with 
a  supply  of  running  water.  An  electric 
motor  will  clean  the  house,  wash  the 
clothes  and  keep  the  home  cool  during 
hot  spells. 

Electricity  will  do  all  this  in  addition 
to  lighting  your  place  with  the  safest, 
cleanest,  brightest  light  that's  made. 

Intelligent  farmers  are  buying 
^Vestem  Electric  plants  because  they 
are  backed  by  40  years  of  electrical 
experience. 

Make  your  whole  outfit  a  Western 
Electric  —  the  plant  itself,  the  lamps, 
motors,  pump,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  iron 
—in  fact,  everything  electrical  for  the 
farm  and  the  home. 
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are  the  recording  angels— the  keepers  of 
the  book  of  life.  Man  forgets— how 
easily!— and  easiest  of  all,  the  solemn 
truth  that  children  do  not  forget. 

A  few  days  after  I  arrived  In  the  home 
of  my  aunt  and  uncle  I  slyly  entered  the 
parlor  and  climbed  the  what-not  to  ex- 
amine some  white  flowers  on  its  top 
shelf  and  tipped  the  whole  thing  over 
scattering  its  burden  of  albums,  wax 
flowers  and  sea  shells  on  the  floor.  My 
aunt  came  running  on  her  tiptoes  and 
exclaimed:  "Mercy!  Come  right  out  o' 
here  this  minute — you  pest!" 

I  took  some  rather  long  steps  going 
out  which  were  due  to  the  fact  that  Aunt 
Deel  had  hold  of  my  hand.  While  I  sat 
weeping  she  went  back  into  the  parlor 
and  began  to  pick  up  things. 

"My  wreath!  my  wreath!"  I  heard  her 
moaning. 

How  well   I  remember  that  little  as- 
semblage of  flower  ghosts  in  wax!     They 
had    no   more    right   to   associate   with 
human  beings  than  the  ghosts  of  fable 
Uncle   Peabody   used   to  call    them   the 
Minervy  flowers"  because  they  were  a 
present  from  his  Aunt  Minerva.     When 
Aunt  Deel  returned  to  the  kitchen  where 
I  sat— a  sorrowing  little  refugee  hunched 
up  in  a  corner— she  said:   "I'll  have  to 
tell  your  Uncle  Peabody— ayes!" 
^  ^  "Oh  please  don't  tell  my  Uncle  Pear 
body,"  I  wailed. 

"Ayes!  I'll  have  to  tell  him,"  she  an- 
swered firmly. 

For  the  first  time  I  looked  for  him 
with  dread  at  the  window  and  when  he 
came  I  hid  in  a  closet  and  heard  that 
solemn  and  penetrating  note  in  her  voice 
as  she  said: 

"I  guess  you'll  have  to  take  that  boy 
away — ayes!" 

"What  now?"  he  asked. 

''My  stars!  he  sneaked  into  the  parlor 
and  tipped  over  the  what-not  and  smash- 
ed  that  beautiful   wax  wreath  " 

Her  voice  trembled. 

"Not  them  Minervy  flowers?"  he  asked 
*n  a  tone  of  doleful  Incredulity 

"Ayes  he  did!" 

]]And  tipped  over  the  hull  what-not?" 
Ayes!" 

^""^^^i*.?,^^®"^  four-corners!"  he  exclaim- 
ed.    "I'll    have   to — " 

*u^®.i.®'°'*^®*^  ^  ^^  ^*8  wont  to  do  on 
the  threshold  of  strong  opinions  and 
momentous  resolutions. 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was 
drowned  In  my  own  cries  and  Uncle  Pea- 
body came  and  lifted  me  tenderly  and 
carried  me  up-stalrs. 

He  sat  down  with  me  on  his  lap  and 
hushed  my  cries.  Then  he  said  very 
gently:  ' 

"Now,  Bub,  you  and  me  have  got  to  be 
careful.  What-nots  and  albums  and  wax 
flowers  and  hair-cloth  sofys  are  the  most 
dangrous  critters  In  St.  Lawrence 
County.  They're  purty  savage.  Keep 
your  eye  peeled.  You  can't  tell  what 
minute  they'll  jump  on  ye.  More  boys 
nave  been  dragged  away  and  tore  to 
pieces  by  'em  than  by  all  the  bears  and 
panthers  In  the  woods.  When  I  was  a 
boy  I  got  a  cut  acrost  my  legs  that  made 
a  Bcar  ye  can  see  now,  and  it  was  a  hair- 
cloth sofy  that  done  it.  Keep  out  o'  that 
old  parlor.  Ye  might  as  well  go  into  a 
cage  o'  wolves.  How  be  I  goin'  to  make 
ye  remember  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  whimpered  and  be- 
gan to  cry  out  In  fearful  anticipation 

He  set  me  In  a  chair,  picked  up  one  of 
his  old  carpet-slippers  and  began  to 
thump  the  bed  with  It.  He  belabored  the 
bed  with  tremendous  vigor.  Meanwhile 
he  looked  at  me  and  exclaimed:  "You 
dreadful  child!" 

I  knew  that  my  sins  were  responsible 
for  this  violence.  It  frightened  me  and 
my  cries  Increased. 

The  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
opened  suddenly. 
Aunt  Deel  called: 

"Don't  lose  your  temper,  Peabody.  I 
think  you've  gone  fur  'nough — ayes!" 

Uncle  Peabody  stopped  and  blew  as  if 
he  were  very  tired  and  then  I  caught  a 
look  In  his  face  that  reassured  me. 

He  called  back  to  her:  "I  wouldn't  'a' 
cared  so  much  If  It  hadn't  'a'  been  the 
what-not    and     them     Minervy     flowers 
When   a  boy  tips  over  a  what-not   he's 
goin    It  purty  strong." 

"Well  don't  be  too  severe.  You'd  bet- 
ter come  now  and  git  me  a  pail  o*  water 
—ayes,  I  think  ye  had." 

Uncle  Peabody  did  a  lot  of  sneezing 
and  coughing  with  his  big.  red  handke' 
chief  over  his  face  and  I  was  not  old 
enough  then  to  understand  it.  He  kissed 
me  and  took  my  little  hand  In  his  big 
hard  one  and  led  me  down  the  stairs. 

After  that  In  private  talks  uncle  and 
I  always  referred  to  our  parlor  as  the 
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to  bed,  he  lay  down  beside  me  and  told 
the  story  of  a  boy  who,  having  been  left 
alone  in  his  father's  house  one  day  was 
suddenly  set  upon  and  roughly  handled 
by  a  what-not,  a  shaggy  old  halr-doth 
sofy  and  an  album.  The  sofy  had  begun 
It  by  scratohin'  his  face  and  he  had 
scratched  back  with  a  shingle  nail.  The 
album  had  watched  its  chance  and,  when 
he  stood  beneath  It,  had  jumped  off  a 
shelf  on  to  his  head.  Suddenly  he  heard 
a  voice  calling  him: 

"Little  boy,  come  here,"  It  said,  and  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  what-not. 

"Just  step  on  this  lower  shelf,"  says 
the  old  what-not.  "I  want  to  show  ye 
somethin'."  ^ 

The  what-not  was  all  covered  with 
shiny  things  and  looked  as  Innocent  as 
a  lamb. 

He  went  over  and  stepped  on  the  lower 
shelf  and  then  the  savage  thing  jumped 
right  on  top  of  him,  very  supple,  and 
threw  him  on  to  the  floor  and  held  him 
there  until  his  mother  came. 

I  dreamed  that  night  that  a  long- 
legged  what-not  with  a  wax  wreath  In 
its  hands,  chased  me  around  the  house 
and  caught  and  bit  me  on  the  neck.  I 
called  for  help  and  uncle  came  and 
found  me  on  the  floor  and  put  me  back 
in  bed  again. 

For  a  long  time  I  thought  that  the 
way  a  man  punished  a  boy  was  by 
thumping  his  bed.  I  knew  that  women 
had  a  different  and  less  satisfactory 
method,  for  I  remembered  that  my  moth- 
er had  spanked  me  and  Aunt  Deel  had  a 
way  of  giving  my  hands  and  head  a  kind 
of  watermelon  thump  with  the  middle 
flnger  of  her  right  hand  and  with  a  curi- 
ous look  In  her  eyes.  Uncle  Peabody 
used  to  call  it  a  "snaptlous  look."  Al- 
most always  he  whacked  the  bed  with 
his  slipper.  There  were  exceptions,  how- 
ever, and,  by  and  by,  I  came  to  know  In 
each  case  the  destination  of  the  slipper 
for  If  I  had  done  anything  which  really 
afflicted  my  conscience  that  strip  of 
leather  seemed  to  know  the  truth,  and 
found  Its  way  to  my  person. 

My  Uncle  Peabody  was  a  man  of  a 
thousand.    I  often  saw  him  laughing  and 
talking  to  himself  and  strange  fancies 
came  Into  my  head  about  It. 
']Who  be  you  talkin'  to?"  I  asked. 
Who  be  I  talkin'  to.  Bub?    Why  I'm 
talkin'  to  my  friends." 
"Friends?"    I  said. 
"The  friends  I  orto  have  but  ain't  got 
When  I  git  lonesome  I  just  make  up  a 
lot  o'  folks   and  some  of   'em   is  good 
comp'ny." 

He  loved  to  have  me  with  him,  as  he 
worked,  and  told  me  odd  tales  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  prattle.  I  often  saw 
him  stand  with  rough  fingers  stirring 
his  beard,  just  beginning  to  show  a 
sprinkle  of  white,  while  he  looked  down 
at  me  as  if  struck  with  wonder  at  some- 
thing I  had  said. 

"Come  and  give  me  a  kiss,  bub,"  he 
would  say.  As  he  knelt  down,  I  would 
run  to  his  arms  and  I  wondered  why  he 
always  blinked  his  gray  eyes  after  he 
had  kissed  me. 

He  was  a  bachelor  and  for  a  singular 
reason.  I  have  always  laid  It  to  the  but- 
ternut trousers — the  most  sacred  bit  of 
apparel  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge 

"What  have  you  got  on  them  butter- 
nut trousers  for?"  I  used  to  hear  Aunt 
Deel  say  when  he  came  downstairs  In 
his  first  best  clothes  to  go  to  meeting 
or  "attend"  a  sociable— those  days  people 
just  went  to  meeting  but  they  always 
"attended"  sociables— "You're  wearin' 
'em  threadbare,  ayes!  I  suppose  you've 
sot  yer  eyes  on  some  one  o'  the  girls.  I 
can  always  tell— ayes  I  can!  When  you 
git  your  long  legs  In  them  butternut 
trousers  I  know  you're  warmln'  up— 
ayes!" 

I  had  begun  to  regard  those  light 
brown  trousers  with  a  feeling  of  awe, 
and  used  to  put  my  hand  upon  them 
very  softly  when  uncle  had  them  on. 
They  seemed  to  rank  with  the  "sofys," 
albums  and  what-nots  In  their  capacity 
for  making  trouble. 

Uncle  Peabody  rarely  made  any  an- 
swer, and  for  a  time  thereafter  Aunt 
Deel  acted  as  if  she  were  about  done 
with  him.  She  would  go  around  with  a 
stern  face  as  If  unaware  of  his  presence, 
and  I  had  to  keep  out  of  her  way.  In 
fact  I  dreaded  the  butternut  trousers 
almost  as  much  as  she  did. 

Once  Uncle  Peabody  had  put  on  the 
butternut  trousers,  against  the  usual 
protest,  to  go  to  meeting. 

"Ayes!  you've  got  'em  on  ag'In."  said 
Aunt  Deel.  I  suppose  your  black  trous- 
ers ain  t  good  'nough.  That's  'cause  you 
know  Edna  Perry  is  goin'  to  be  there- 
ayes'" 
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^^iV^        .-.v,..^v,   i„  uui    punor  as  me   ayes!' 

wolf  den  and  that  night,  after  I  had  gone]     Edna  Perry  was  a  widow  of  about  his 


age  who  was  visiting  her  sister  In  the 
neighborhood. 

Aunt  Deel  wouldn't  go  to  church  with 
us,  so  we  went  oiff  together  and  walked 
home  with  Mrs.  Perry.  As  we  passed  our 
house  I  saw  Aunt  Deel  looking  out  of 
the  window  and  waved  my  hand  to  her 

When  we  got  home  at  last  we  found 
my  aunt  sitting  in  her  arm  chair  by  the 
stove. 

"You  did  it— didn't  ye?— ayes,"  she  de- 
manded rather  angrily  as  we  came  In 
"Done  what?"  asked  Uncle  Peabody 
"Shinin'    up   to   that   Perry   woman— 
ain't  ye?— ayes!     I  see  you're  bound  to 
git  married — ayes!" 


I  had  no  Idea  what  it  meant  to  p«» 
married  but  I  made  up  my  mind  th  u  u 
was  something  pretty  low  and  bad  111 
the  moment  I  blamed  Uncle  Peabodv 

Aunt  Deel's  voice  and  manner  segued 
to  indicate  that  she  had  borne  with  S 
to  the  limit  of  her  patience  "^ 

beT(^"'"  "^^"^   ""^  "°'^^^'   "^   ^°»lJn't 

Again  he  checked  himself  for  fear  u 
going  too  far,  I  suppose.  ^ 

"My  heart!  my  heart!"  Aunt  Deel  er 
claimed  and  struggled  to  her  feet  sob.' 
bing,  and  Uncle  Peabody  helped  her  to 
the  lounge.    She  was  so  111  the  rest  of  thS 
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A  small  fire  in  the  IDEAL  Boiler  wUl  keep  the 
whole  house  dry  and  delightfully  warm  day 
and  night.    IDEAL  heating  can  always  be  run 

according  to  the  weather-fuel  is  saved  and  house  is  kept 
at  a  uniform  temperature  whether  outside  is  below  zero 
or  just  dmzly  and  freezing.  Drafts  and  cold  spots  are 
unknown  m  the  house  heated  with  an  IDEAL  outfit 
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out  repaid  or  over-haulings-can  also  be  fitted  with  the  famous 
Sylphon  Regulator  which  runs  outfit  automatically.  T^perZ^e 
always  uniform  day  and  night.  «"pcrawrc 

Burn  low  priced  fuels 

IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  to  get  the  great- 
ett  heating  results  with  fuels  of  any  locaUty 
—even  screenings,  slack,  pea,  hard  or  soft 
coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas.  Farmers  everywhere 
say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the  most  satis, 
factory,  most  economical,  and  the  greatest 
labor  saving  and  comfort  giving  feature  of 
the  home. 

Write  for  this  valuable  book  (free) 

W«  want  to  Mnd  you  copy  of  "Weal  Heating."  Full  of  picttma 
and  valuable  Information  which  you  ahould  carefufiy^^ 
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Feeding  for  Greater  Milk  Production 


In  feeding  for  a  large  yield  of  milk 
the  first  requirement  is  the  right  kind  of 
cow;  second,  feeding  her  to  her  full 
capacity  with  the  proper  kinds  of  feeds. 
With  poor  cows  fed  to  their  full  capacity 
with  the  right  kinds  of  feeds  we  cannot 
make  much,  if  any,  profit,  nor  do  we 
secure  the  best  returns  by  feeding  good 
cows  an  unsuitable  ration.  But  good 
cowB  fed  all  they  will  eat  of  a  milk  pro- 
ducing ration  will  return  a  satisfactory 
profit  provided  they  are  given  the  re- 
quired care  at  the  same  time. 

A  variety  of  feed  is  desirable  and  we 
must  consider  its  digestibility.  Dairy 
cows  should  not  be  made  to  eat  clover 
hay  that  has  been  cut  after  the  blossoms 
bave  left  it.  In  the  list  of  economical 
feeding  materials  good  corn  silage  can 
be  classed  first.  Cows  cannot  consume 
and  digest  a  suflBcient  amount  of  dry 
feed  to  work  their  milk  producing  power 
to  Its  fullest  capacity.  Without  suc- 
culent and  easily  digested  food  they 
do  not  thrive  and  produce  milk 
to  the  limit  of  their  capabilities.  Our 
profits  are  derived  from  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  over  and  above  the  actual 
Amount   required    for   maintenance,   as 
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best  returns,  provided  they  are  well  bal- 
anced  between  the  energizing,  the  build- 
ing and  producing  kinds. 

Surely  feeding  dairy  cows  to  produce 
the  best  results  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  Is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  closest 
study  in  all  ot  its  phases.  The  dairy- 
man who  makes  a  study  of  his  animals 
studies  his  feed  and  the  different  meth- 
ods of  feeding  them  and  applies  all  that 
he  can  learn  by  his  own  experience  and 
observation  and  all  that  h3  can  accumu- 
late from  the  observation  and  experience 
of  others  is  deserving  of  the  honorable 
title  of  an  artist. 

One  question  in  connection  with  dairy- 
ing on  which  there  has  long  been  a  wide 
differei^co  of  opinion  among  dairymen 
and  others  interested  in  the  subject  of 
milk  production,  is  the  possibility  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  milk  by  feed- 
ing. There  are,  however,  no  grounds  for 
holding  that  good  feeding  increases  the 
fat  percentage.  Tliere  is  no  evidence 
that  will  bear  thorough  investigation 
that  the  milk  of  a  cow  can  ever  be  per- 
manently improved  in  the  percentage  of 
fat  by  any  method  of  feeding  which  has 
ever  been  devised.    Notwithstanding  all 
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•very  reader  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
knows,  so  we  should  do  the  feeding  with 
a  liberal  hand. 

In    my    experience    In    feeding    dairy 
cows   the   following    named    ration    has 
given  me  better  results  than  any  other 
I  have  ever  tried  and  I  have  tried  sev- 
eral.    Ck)rn   silage,   35    pounds;    alfalfa 
hay,  10  pounds;  ground  corn,  5  pounds; 
wheat  bran,  5  pounds;  linseed  meal,  l^u 
pounds.    One  pound  of  grain  is  fed  for 
every  4  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
This  ration   is  properly  balanced;    that 
is,    it   contains   the   carbohydrates    and 
protein  in  the  proportion  best  suited  to 
cows  giving  milk.     This   is   my   winter 
ration.     In  the  absence  of  silage  and  al- 
falfa hay  a  simple  ration  productive  of 
good  results  can  he  made  up  as  follows. 
Clover  hay  fed  at  will,  one-fourth  oats, 
one-fourth  wheat  bran  and  one-half  corn 
chop,  the  qua^ntity  of  the  three  combined 
being  regulated  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  cow  being  fed.     This  ration  may 
be  changed  somewhat  and  still  possess 
practically     the     same     feeding     value. 
Slight   changes    in    feed    give   a   wider 
variety  of  rations,  thus  tempting  the  ap- 
petites of  the  cows  and  furnishing  ma- 
terial that  will  help  build  up  every  tis- 
sue In  the  body.     The  condition  of  the 
foods  consumed  by  the  cows  has  much  to 
do  with  the  results  obtained.      Forage 
that  Is  easily  dissolved  after  being  masti- 
cated yields  up  the  most  nourishment 
for  the  body  and  the  roost  can  be  utilized 
from   such  In  the  production   of  milk. 
Silage,  grass  cut  when   green  and  any 
food  which  furnishes  succulence  comes 
under  this  classification.     Grains  which 
■aay  be  mingled  with  the  roughage  and 
yield  their  nutrient  elements  give  the 


the  advances  which  have  been  made  In 
relation  to  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle, 
the  varieties  of  cattle  with  whl(  h  most 
of  us  are  acquainted  still  produce  about 
the  same  per  cent,  of  milk  .solids  as  they 
did  25  years  ago,  although,  of  course,  in 
every  breed  there  are  individuals  which 
do  much  better  or  worse  than  the  aver- 
age animal.    For  instance,  there  are  Jer- 
seys which  produce  milk  with  8  per  ceut. 
of  fat,  while  there  are  others  which  pro- 
duce milk   with    less  than    4    per   cent. 
There  are  milking  Shorthorns  which  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk,  and 
similarly,    there   are   Shorthorns    which 
fall  below  3  per  cent.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  when  a  herd  has  been  changed  from 
one   kind   of  food   to  another  a  larger 
quantity  of  curd  has  been  produced  for 
cheese   making.      But   this    may    result 
from  either  of  two  causes:    First,   that 
the  quantity  of  milk  has  been  Increased 
and  with  It  the  weight  of  solids;  and  sec- 
ond, the  fact  that  the  cows,  from  their 
former  food,  were  not  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  feeding  matter  for  their 
requirements.     They  may  have  been  un- 
derfed.   If  an  underfed  cow  Is  placed  on 
an  increased  ration,  that  Is,  a  ration  con- 
taining a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious 
matter   to  provide  for  both   her  bodily 
wants  and  the  manufacture  of  her  milk, 
she  will  naturally  produce  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  milk  solids,  but  there  Is  all  the 
difference    In    the    world    between    this 
action  and  the  Increased   percentage  of 
fat  In  the  milk.     A  cow  which  yields  4 
per  cent,  milk  cannot  by  any  process  of 
feeding  be  transformed  Into  a  cow  pro- 
ducing 4.5  per  cent.  milk. 

In  order  to  secure  a  heavy   yield   of 
milk  and  maintain  the  good  health  of 


the  herd  It  is  needless  to  state  that  pure 
water  and  salt  are  absolute  necessities. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  milk  is  made 
of  water  and  if  there  is  not  an  ample 
amount  in  the  system  there  will  be  a  de- 
crease  In    the   milk    flow.      None   other 
but   the   cleanest    and    purest   of   water 
should  be  allowed,  to  which  the  cows  can 
have  free  access  at  all  times,  where  prac- 
ticable.    Salt,  too,  ought  to  be  available 
whenever  the  animals  want  It,  because 
it  stimulates  the  appetite  and  assists  di- 
gestion and  assimilation,  which  increase 
the  fiow  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.    I  find 
It  a  good  plan  to  keep  rock  salt  under 
shelter  where  the  cows  can  get  at  it  at 
will,  and  then   feed   loose  salt   once  a 
week  In  such  quantities  as  the  animals 
will  eat.     I  do  not  practice  mixing  salt 
with  the  feed,  for  frequently  the  cows 
would  get  more  salt  than  they  need,  and 
thus  the  milk   flow   would    be   reduced. 
Cows  having  salt  kept  before  them  at  all 
times  In  separate  coinpanments  will  not 


eat  too  much  of  it  An  overfeed  of  salt 
to  a  cow  that  has  been  deprived  of  it 
for  some  time  acts  like  poison  and  pr<^ 
duces  an  irritation  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, which  results  in  scouring,  a  de- 
crea.se  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  a  lower- 
ing of  the  health  of  the  animal. 

The  dairy  barn  should  be  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated  and  kept  clean  all  tho 
time  and  the  cows  should  have  a  good 
bed.  .\ny  kind  of  bright  straw  makeo 
good  bedding  material.  The  dairy  cow 
must  be  kept  warm  in  cold  weather  if  she 
is  to  do  her  best  in  the  production  of 
milk.  If  she  is  kept  comfortable  she 
will  consume  less  feed  and  produce  more 
milk  than  she  otherwise  would.  Han- 
dling the  animals  in  a  quiet  and  gentle 
manner  is  an  important  factor  in  suc- 
cessful milk  production. 
Illinois. 


Don't  cry  over  spilled   milk.       StOI) 
spilling  it. 


Christmas  Booklets— 20  for  25c 


\V  e  have  solil  tliese  Booklets  for  several  years  and  thousand.s 
of  people  all  over  the  country  order  them  each  Christmas.  Nor 
1.S  It  any  wonder  when  you  consider  their  really  remarkable  value 
and  artistic  l)eaut.\ ,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  get  twenty  neat, 
artistic,  ijersoiial  Christmas  gifts  for  2.5c.    All  of  u.s  have  friends 
whom  we  wish  to  remtMiil»er  each  Christmas  but  to  whom  it 
is  not  necessary  to  send  an  expensive  gift.     These  little  book- 
lets meet  such  a  need  exactly.     The  iUustration  .shows  three 
of  the  cover   de>igns.     These   covers   are   beautifully   litho- 
graphed in  Holiday  colors.     In  each  package  there  are  seven- 
teen others  equally  pretty.     Each   booklet    has  four  inside 
pages  and  the  cover;  average  size  alx)ut  3x4  inches  although 
the  size  varies  with  the  different  designs.     On  the  in.side  cen- 
tre page  is  an  appropriate  Holiday  sentiment  and  a  place  to 
sign  your  name.     Eacli  cover  design  is  different. 

Th«  twenty  hooklH^  and  two„ty«ny. ).,,,.,  with  which  to  mail  th^m  will  be  sent  on- 
paid  for  25c    Quanuiy  i<i  Jjujit.  d.    Orders  muat  be  received  al  once. 


Ask  for  our  large  Circular  of  Christmas  Goods 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


^*?*fa! 


/, 


^orid's  Best 
Roofing 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 


Fralffht 
Paid 


'.'"f^'!  boater  M*t«lShinKle«,  V-Crimp.  Corn,. 

frated.  Standings* am.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Koof- 
ngii  Sidings.  Wallboard,  PainU.  etc..  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Bottocn  Factory  Prices.  Prwitively  created 
offer  ever  mad*.    W«  f>ay  th«  Fr*icht.  ^^ 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

•oat  leaa;  ootlaat  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintinc 
ornpurs.  Goaranteedrot.Are.raat.lichtaincproaSr. 


'♦'•^t^Hi^.iT., 


Frtt  Ht/Rwt  BMk 
Get  eer  wonderfally 
low  pneco  and  frt* 
aUBpies.  We  aell  dire^ 
to  jrog  and  ••««  yoo  all 
in-between  dealer's 
Pfodta.  Ask  for  Booh 
NattUM 


•TUAMT'S    ^LAPAO.PAOS 

are  dHfM«««  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine   applicators    made    mmI 
■Oaahf  purpoaeir  to  bold   the 
parts  securely  In  place,    if  •trwme 
•r  bii«lile«  aliacbed-iioobnf«zloas 
aprlNfa.    Cannot  slip,   so   rannit 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands    have   successfully 
treated  themselres  at  home  wltb* 
out  hindrance   from  work  — moal 
obstinate  cases  cored.     SeM  ■• 
••<«•*— eeay    «e    aeply— Ines. 
p««stve.    Awarded  Oold  Medal. 
Process  of  recorerr  is  natural. 
lao  afterwards  no  further  inv 
for  trusses.    We  prcv*  It  hw 
sending   you  Trial  ol    Plar 
absoluteljr  free.    Write 

fUfMM..  MiAlMfltU 


6AIA6E  $69.50  ANO  OP 

^>weet  prices  on  Reedy-Made 
ftre-Proof  Steel  Ganges.  Set 
•  anyplace.  Send  postal  for 
iBook.  showing  stylsa. 

'm8.|l88 


SAVE    YOUR    FENCE 

OONCP6T£ — F£»<o£     f>0»T 


Mt^sbowingstyles. 
MNOS  Mf'V.  GOi« 


Somples  & 
Roofinji  Book 


A«lowa« 


310,000.00 

■actatMt    CA1AI 
iMtilMSZarii  jjliy 


i»  i»  th»fb»syr»>ssw 

Oalr  pt.^Hi  Mw  fruD*  Is  wkiefe 

•  rippinr  tot4«  raa  be  sddsd. 

11|Mr.MMfl»- 

I^Mp^ftwt 

>lWtC>..lM»lulllwt.t> 


•  C    T    »«O0r 


•  Ht>    XOOf 


#iai  ^aoo* 


'L&sJt  rrudr  by  yauntU  from  woodm  moidt 
_NcxK.np  to  buy  but  ihr  cemtnt  My  rempirtf 
darvrttofw  (including  Wur  print)  tovtt  rvcryihing 
^from  frvaltmg  ihr  molds  to  ittJchMg  die  «ni«i 
iPn.1  i,  oo  Wnu  fof  frer  buoUsL 
HAftUr  C  L££  BNCirait  and  Subvfyoa 


MANOR  FARMS 

PIKHHRPOFTT  MA  IVOR,  JKVP.  CO.*  N.Tc 

t>tT<>r  I'Tsair  hurl  "even  monirmold  Sire,  aaonof  Klagr 
<>t  the  I'ontlaos.  dam.  Manor  Johanna   I>e   Kol  t 

'  joeephine.  record  "X.W  hiiltemeven  davs,  averaM  . 

I  5  s«.  average  two  neoreet  dams  26  Na.   Priced  rtgnt 


•'*l 
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Layino 
diain  tue. 


Snag'Proof  Short 
Boot,  —  A  tough 
•  •Mr    wmarmr 


lAMBERTVILLE 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

•yHOSE  jobs  that  you  don't  Bke— jobs  that  mean  standing  in  water  and  mud  aU 

1  day  long— are  welcomed  by  wearers  of  LambertviUe  Rubber  Footwear.    The 

harder  the  wear  the  better  for  this  good  footwear,  because  that  gives  it  a  chance  to 

•how  ,U  supenonty.    Umbertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  so  sturdy,  long  wearing 

wear-proof,  Lambertvdie  Rubber  Footwear  is  comfortable  and  sheds  water  perfecS^ 
There's  a  LambertviDe  Brand  Thai  FiU  Every  Purpose  and  Pocketbook 
Among  the  five  LambertviDe  brands  you  will  find  one  that  just  suits  your  needs 
and  at  the  nght  price.    Here  are  the  different  brands: 

5naar-/Voof—AU  rubber  and  duck.  Seven  I,  Bron<#— rwit  w.-r.  I««-        •     t 

thickne«e.  of  rubber  ground  iato  the  heavy  duck.  «  m^^p^S^  ^  »oog-emce  footwe« 

/?«<£«Ain— Made  of  long  weariofl  red  rubber.  U«l.-#«_d         l:.      ll         « 

Hout  nU  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking.  gc^ere  service.  «««8n~  lor  cxtreoM 

You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality 
You  can  be  sure  you  are  getting  LambertviUes  by  the  Green  Oval  Ubel  on  ev^w 
boot  arcbc  and  shoe.  Not  aU  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  £nh^ 
safe  to  merchants  who  value  a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit  If  you  do 
not  find  a  dealer  near  you.  write  us  direct  and  we  wiU  see  that  you  J  su^ 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  L^nbrtWU.,  N.  X 


CATTLE. 


cuUn  tented^     Thomas   H.  Wittkobn.  Mkwa.  pX 

ijgh  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  laij  eac h .  Hli  1  p  a II y  «  h erp      I'li re  bred  Holniei iis  a'll 
ace.,  a  iipecialty.    r.  H.  Wood.  CortI«i.i,  ».'». 


Klthernex.  beauti- 
fully niarkerl.   |1.S 


SWIKE. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  2a>50U, weight 
407  ibg.  at  7  months,  was  bred  and  developed 
by  U8.  If  you  want  the  big  kind  write  to— 

C  H.  CARTER 
Whiftsuem  Farm.  Wast  Chester.  Pa. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

««H*/.'^*''  '"'"'•'^y.  prolific.  Hred  and  developed 
nnder  practical  farmlUK  conditions.  Kouuda- 
tloii  Htock  RlwayH  for  sale.     Address 

AVER  &.  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


THICK.  SWOLLER  eLINDS 

that  make  a  horte  Wheeze. 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Cholce-dowo.  can  be 
reduced  with 


/^BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunchei  or  Swellingfi.  No  blister, 
no  hair  srone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco» 
nomical— only  a  few  drops  requirccl  at  an  ap- 
P''^*«on.  $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  frM. 
ABSORBINE,  JR..  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,-  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  Y0UN6.  P.D.F..  tt  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Maea. 

9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


"Hampshires" 

Pigs  any  age,  bred  kIUs 
lor  fall  farrow.  Pre*" 
Circular.  Alf«o  rpKlnter- 
Jd  Giiernwy  hulls  from 
fM  up. 

•*••"••  I^inrii  Fitrai 
Blrd-ln-lfland.    Pn, 

Box  1'.  ijinc.  Co. 


Mwsdown  tree*.  Fold,  like*  pocket  knife.  Sawt any  kind ol 
u^i^  ?^  "^*  ''"*^  "'  ground.  One  nun  un  taw  nm««  Umbet 
with  It  than  two  men  In  any  other  way,  and  do  it  ■■alar.  Send 
lor  ran  niuatrateJ  catalog  NaA  61.  aliial,.  taw  Wlua 
and  Ulect  improvemmu.    Flnt  ortlct  wet*  acency. 

NMhi  SMrtRiltellM  Co..  1SI  West  toitM  St.  Clic^  a 


Ntiillfiil  Rtgltttrtd  Btrkthirt  Pitt 


Both 

soxpa. 


PONIES. 


Shetland  Ponies  S^VA  <„*J  ^'^n'lnw.  Mar«,.  »3o. 

fo.1.  m.     R.«-  and  l.aVni^'n-ll'b^  S.n™*'*S.^S 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  tool 


2S  to  30  per  cent,  proteta— 10  per  cent.  lat.  In 


ban-   3  eta.  lb.  ie«« 


100  nx 


. -_,    ....—  ».«..  »^ju    HAS.     A» 

CONSOUDATEO    DIGESTER 


too  Iota.   Ask  for  laniples. 


Meal  and  bone.    40  to  C  per 
cent  lat.    f<8  pe,  loo.    Lea.  i 


cent. 


TANKAGE  I 

proteln- 


—    ^^  „^  „„^    i..ca«  uiaa  ton  lota,  4  cts, 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF 


pe» 


I  ton  lou.  4  cts.  lb. 


STOCK  YARDS 


Oaenhaus«r  Department  0- 


CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Quaker  City  Feed  MiRs 

Grltid  com  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  54.80  to  f40,  FRtE 
TR«L  Write  for  catalog. 

THK  A.  W.  STIIAUB  CO. 

•apt  Cinrnifeart  ••..PkBaM^Mt.Pi^ 
^    '       —  Writa  for  eoetnet. 


Beef  Raisers'  Problems 

With  the  close  of  the  pasture  season, 
the  breeder  of  beef  animals  is  confront- 
ed with  several  problems. 

It  Is  important  at  this  period  to  cull 
the  breeding  herd  carefully  to  eliminate 
shy  breeders  and  inferior  milking  cows. 
Cows  that  do  not  produce  calves  regular- 
ly  Increase  the  average  cost  of  rearing 
calves  to  a  weaning  age  in  the  herd,  thus 
reducing  the  general  profit. 

Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  show  that  the  cost  of  producing 
calves  to  weaning  age  averaged  $43.75  a 
head  when  100  per  cent,  calves  were 
raised  and  $61.25  a  head  when  only  60 
per  cent,  calves  were  raised.  This  dif- 
ference shows  clearly  the  value  of  having 
regular  breeders  and  of  saving  all  the 
calves. 

Cows  that  produce  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  milk  should  be  eliminated.  Other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  growth  of 
the  calf  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
milking  qualities  of  the  cow.  Cows  sold 
at  this  season  will  command  a  good  mar- 
ket, and  the  cost  of  keeping  inferior  ani- 
mals through  the  winter  may  be  avoided. 

Among  other  conclusions  drawn  from 
experiments  with  beef  breeding  cattle  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

(1)  Selection  of  the  cows  that  were 
regular  breeders  and  the  elimination  of 
non-breeders  and  those  that  aborted  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  the  investiga- 
tion has  resulted  In  the  production  of 
100  per  cent,  calves  during  the  last  two 
years  of  Investigation.  Selection  of  cows 
that  are  good  milkers  and  possess  good 
beef  form,  size  and  constitutional  vigor, 
was  found  necessary  for  the  production 
of  calves  that  would  make  substantial 
gains  in  weight  and  development. 

(2)  Breeding  and  growing  stock  were 
maintained  In  excellent  condition 
throughout  the  winter  In  open  quarters 
which  provided  dry  shelter  and  an  exer- 
else  yard.  This  practice  proved  a  safe- 
guard against  tuberculosis. 

(3)  The  use  of  breeding  bulls  of  merit 
Increased  the  average  merit  of  the 
females  of  the  herd  during  the  experi- 
ment. 

(4)  Heifers  dropping  calves  at  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  months  of  age  are 
stunted  in  development,  especially  those 
that  are  heavy  milkers,  and  fail  to  de- 
velop to  the  extent  that  heifers  dropping 
their  calves  at  thirty  months  do.  More- 
over if  the  time  intervening  between 
calving  is  extended  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen months  after  the  first  calf  is  born, 
heifers  dropping  calves  at  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  months  of  age  largely  re- 
cover their  stunted  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 


of  pork  produced  In  the  feed  lot  oftoa 
tides  the  feeder  over,  if  there  Is  a  break 
In  the  cattle  market  which  forces  him  to 
sell  his  steers  at  a  loss.  Experiments  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  show  that 
hogs  following  steers  will  gain  from  r,Q 
to  75  pounds  during  a  feeding  period  of 
140  days,  with  no  extra  feed.  Greater 
gains  are  made  when  additional  feeds 
are  given.  It  Is  desirable  to  have  hogs 
gain  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  pound 
dally. 

WINTERINQ    BEEF    STEEBS    IN    NEW    JEftSEY. 

While  New  Jersey  is  not  recognized  as 
a  beef  producing  state,  the  proposition 
of  markeUng  a  part  of  the  farm  rough- 
age  through  the  feeding  of  a  few  beef 
steers  Is  being  considered  by  some 
farmers. 

Buying  a  few  steers,  or  possibly  a  car- 
load    of    thin    feeders,    carrying    them 
through   the  winter  and   turning  them 
on  to  the  market  does  not  mean  that 
they  will  be  offered  as  finished  corn-fed 
beef.     They  will  not  class  as  prime  bul- 
locks,  but  where  a  farmer  has  plenty  of 
silage  and  legume  hay  to  feed  as  rough- 
age and  wishes  to  retain  the  manure  as 
fertilizer,  all  at  a  minimum  of  labor,  this 
may  be  a  profitable  practice.     However, 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  show  a 
profit    If    any    considerable    amount   of 
corn  or  other  grain  Is  used  In  the  mak- 
Ing  of  beef.    A  1000-pound  steer  will  con- 
sume, on  the  average,  50  to  60  pounds  of 
corn  silage,  5  to  8  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  3  to  4  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal 
per   day.     If  of  the   right  constitution 
and  capacity  with  the  true  beef  type  and 
temperament,  he  should  gain  an   aver- 
age of  2.5  pounds  per  day  on  this  ration. 
Plenty  of  salt,  fresh  water  and  a  well 
protected  shed  are  all  the  accommoda- 
tions  necessary. 

The  department  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment  Station  will,  upon  request,  make 
recommendations  for  rations  for  the 
various  stages  of  the  feeding  period  and 
also  for  fattening  animals  of  different 
ages. 


HOGS   FOLLOWING   STEEBS. 

For  the  greatest  profit,  steers  which 
are  fed  grain  should  be  followed  by  hogs 
In  the  feeding  quarters.  Experiments 
show  that  where  corn  silage  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  ration  one  hog  with  an 
initial  weight  of  100  pounds  Is  sufficient 
for  two  steers. 

The  hogs  in  the  steer  lot  should  be  fed 
some  grain  in  addition,  particularly  one 
furnishing  protein.    Tankage,  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  pound   per   100  pounds  live 
weight  daily,  oil-meal  or  skim  milk,  are 
the  most  common    feeds  used   for   this 
purpose.     It  is  also  well  to  feed  some 
corn  In  addition.     The  amount  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
shoats.    If  too  much  com  Is  fed  they  will 
not  utilize  all  the  waste  material  from 
the  steers.     When  a  limited  grain  ration 
Is  fed  to  steers  the  shoats  are  expected 
to  get  at  least  one-half  their  feed  from 
following  the  steers. 

The  gain  from  hogs  following  steers 
Is  always  very  satisfactory.  The  amount 


Try  This  in  Your  Barn 

One  of  the  features  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a 
herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  from  a  stock 
farm  at  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin.  A  large 
placard  conspicuously  posted  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  display  of  fine  cattle  attracted 
universal  attention.  It  read: 
"No  swearing  allowed. 
These  are  contented  cows." 

"It  Is  a  stringent  rule  on  all  our  stock 
farms,"  said  M.  J.  Norton,  the  manager, 
"that  harsh  language  or  unkindness 
toward  the  cattle  Is  absolutely  forbidden. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  cow  is  as  re- 
sponsive to  pleasant  treatment  as  a 
human  being.  If  you  are  mean  to  a  cow 
she  Is  pretty  apt  to  return  the  meanness. 
Therefore  we  preach  bovine  optimism. 
We  keep  our  cows  contented  and  we  find 
they  give  more  and  better  milk." 


Why  MUk  Costs  More 

What  "does  it  cost  to  raise  a  dairy 
heifer  to  one  year  and  to  two  years  old? 
This  question  Is  answered  In  the  Sep- 
tember Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion,  in 
which  the  claim  Is  made  that  dairymen 
usually  underestimate  the  value  of 
heifers. 

Feed  alone  at  medium  prices  costs 
about  $33  for  the  first  year  and  $28  for 
the  second.  Cost  accounts  of  raising 
calves  by  the  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  these  figures. 

Labor,  interest  and  miscellaneous  over- 
head expenses  must  be  added  to  this  feed 
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tost.  The  2-year-old  heifer  must  be  cred- 
ited with  a  calf  and  the  manure  pro- 
duced during  two  years.  The  net  cost  at 
DMdlum  prices  is  then  given  in  the  bul- 
letin at  $44.77  for  the  first  year  and 
$29.08  for  the  second.  At  present  high 
prices  the  net  cost  for  two  years  rises 
above  $100. 

Economy  In  dairying  and  care  In 
breeding  only  good  stock  are  therefore 
necessary.  The  heifer  from  a  low-pro- 
ducing dam  and  an  inferior  sire  will  not 
return  the  cost  of  her  production  and 
maintenance. 


While  we  are  conserving  let's  save  the 
wool  and  mutton  by  tying  a  can  to  the 
sheep-killing  dog. 

It  pays  to  be  suspicious  whenever  you 
find  a  sick  hog  In  the  herd.  Pork  prices 
are  too  high  to  take  chances  with  hog 
cholera. 


News  From  the 
Breed  Associations 


were  132  cows  in  tho  first  list.  Three 
years  later,  May,  1917,  saw  487  cows  In 
the  50-pound  list.  This  means  that  487 
Jersey  cows  on  test  were  producing  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  50  pounds  of  but- 
ter-fat or  60  pounds  of  butter  in  that 
month.  At  present  500  Jersey  cows  on 
test  are  producing  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  of  butter-fat,  or  750  pounds  of 
butter,  per  year.  High  cost  of  feeds  has 
not  prevented  Jersey  breeders  from  test- 
ing. In  June,  1917,  3727  cows  owned  by 
458  breeders  In  46  states  were  being  offi- 
cially tested  and  were  making  records. 

From  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion we  learn  that  they  have  recently 
been  Interested  in  the  shipment  of  two 
young  Ayrshire  bulls  to  Japan.  They 
were  sent  from  the  state  of  Washington 
and  are  said  to  be  proving  a  big  factor 
in  Ayrshire  breeding  In  the  Orient. 


WanJtrmmmrm  Btlh  Htnwtvld  193784.  a 
Michigan  Hoht^in,  rmcmntly  gavm  570  lb:  of 
milk  in  a  utvon  Jay  tmtt  which producod  42.6 1 
lb:  of  buttor,  that  bmcoming  thm  new  worU'» 
Junior  4-yoar'oU  champion. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Polled 
Hereford  Breeders'  Association*  have 
completed  plans  for  a  great  congress  of 
breeders  to  be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
from  February  3-10,  1918.  In  connection 
with  the  meeting,  which  will  attract 
breeders  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  a  series  of  five  auction  sales  of 
Polled  Hereford  cattle  will  be  held.  The 
event  will  be  known  as  "Polled  Hereford 
Week." 

The  report  of  Mr.  B.  0.  Gammon,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Polled  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  for  the  business 
year  Just  closed,  shows  by  far  the  most 
prosperous  year  of  that  organization. 
More  than  100  new  breeders  were  estab- 
llshed  each  month  during  the  year. 


Up  to  August  Ist  this  year  the 
National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Associa- 
tion had  Isued  31,883  pedigrees,  or  near- 
ly as  many  as  during  all  of  1915.  The 
reseent  establishment  of  a  field  secretary 
to  further  the  interests  of  this  popular 
breed  of  hogs  has  done  much  to  foster 
the  community  breeding  idea  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  results  from  pure-bred 
herds.  The  association  now  has  over 
6500  members. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Percheron  Society  of  America, 
which  has  now  approximately  9000  mem- 
bers, will  be  held  in  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  December  3rd.  This  Is  the  day 
previous  to  the  Percheron  judging  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition, 
which,  from  all  Indications,  promises  to 
be  extremely  strong  this  year. 

From  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
we  learn  that  in  May,  three  years  ago,  a 
list  of  Jersey  cows  on  yearly  test  that 
Were  producing  over  50  pounds  of  butter- 
'at  per  month  was  published  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  breeders  informed  as  to 
their  month  by  month  production   There 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

(Continued  from  page  376) 

day  that  my  uncle  had  to  p-o  for  the  doc- 
tor while  I  bathed  her  forehead  with 
cold  water. 

Poor  Uncle  Peabody!  Every  step 
toward  matrimony  required  such  an  out- 
lay of  emotion  and  such  a  sacrifice  of 
comfort  that  1  presume  It  seemed  to  be 
hardly  worth  while. 

Yet  I  must  be  careful  not  to  give  the 
reader  a  false  impression  of  my  Aunt 
Deel.  She  was  a  thin,  pale  woman, 
rather  tall,  with  brown  hair  and  hlim 
eyes  and  a  tongue — well,  her  tongue  has 
spoken  for  Itself.  I  suppose  that  she 
will  seem  inhumanly  selfish  with  this 
jealousy  of  her  brother. 

"I  promised  ma  that  I  would  look  aftc- 
you  and  I'm  a-goin'  to  do  it — ayes!"  I 
used  to  hear  her  say  to  my  uncle. 

There  were  not  many  married  men  who 
were  so  thoroughly  looked  after.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  her  high  opinion  ct 
the  Baynes  family,  and  to  a  general  dis- 
trust of  women.  In  her  view  they  were 
a  designing  lot.  It  was  probably  true 
that  Mrs.  Perry  was  fond  of  show  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  join  the  Baynes 
family,  but  those  Items  should  not  have 
been  set  down  against  her.  There  was 
Aunt  Deei's  mistake.  She  couldn't  allow 
any  humanity  in  other  women. 

She  toiled  incessantly.       She  washed 
and   scrubbed  and   polished   and   dusted 
and  sewed  and  knit  from  morning  untH 
night.      She    lived    in   mortal    fear    that 
company  would  come  and  find  her  un- 
prepared— Alma  Jones  or  Jabez  Lincoln 
and  his  wife,  or  Ben  and  Mary  Humph- 
ries, or  "Mr.  and   Mrs.  Horace  Dunkel- 
berg."    These  were  the  people  of  whom 
she    talked    when    the    neighbors    came 
in   and   when    she   was   not    talking   of 
the   Bayneses.     I  observed  that  the  al- 
ways said  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Dunkel- 
berg."       They    were   the   conversational 
ornaments  of  our  home.     "As  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace Dunkelberg  says."  or,  "as  I  said  to 
Mr.   Horace  Dunkelberg,"  were  phrases 
calculated  to  establish  our  social  stand- 
ing.   I  supposed  that  the  world  was  peo- 
pled   by    Joneses,    Lincolns,    Humphries 
and  Dunkelbergs.  but  mostly  by  Dunkel- 
bergs.     These  latter  were  very  rich  peo 
pie  who  lived  in  Canton  village. 

I  know,  now,  how  dearly  Aunt  Deel 
loved  her  brother  and  me.  I  must  have 
been  a  great  trial  to  that  woman  of  forty 
unused  to  the  pranks  of  children  and 
the  tender  offices  of  a  mother.  Naturally 
I  turned  from  her  to  my  Uncle  Peabody  ! 
as  a  refuge  and  a  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble with  increasing  fondness.  He  had 
no  knitting  or  sewing  to  do  and  when 
Uncle  Peabody  sat  in  the  house  he  gave ! 
all  his  time  to  me  and  we  weathered 
many  a  storm  together  as  we  sat  silently 
in  his  favorite  corner,  of  an  evening, 
where  I  always  went  to  sleep  in  his 
arms. 

He  and  I  slept  In  the  little  room  up- 
stairs, "under  the  shingles" — a«  uncle 
used  to  say.  I  In  a  small  bed  and  he  in 
the  big  one  which  had  been  the  receiver 
of  so  raurh  violence.  So  I  gave  her  only 
a  qualified  affection  until  I  could  see  be- 
neath the  words  and  the  face  and  the 
correcting  hand  of  my  Aunt  Deel, 

Uncle  made  up  the  beds  in  our  room. 
Often  his  own  bed  would  go  unmade.  My 
aunt  would  upbraid  him  for  laziness, 
whereupon  he  would  say  that  when  he 
got  up  he  liked  the  feel  of  that  bed  so 
much  that  he  wanted  to  begin  next  night 
right  where  he  had  left  off. 

(Continued  next  istue.) 
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Direct  to  you 

cutting  out  all  profits  except  the  man- 
ufacturer's, and  all  deterioration 
caused  by  standing  around  in  ware- 
houses. 

We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  and  York,  Pa.  iiiick  delivery. 
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FRESH  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 


lays  better,  lasts  longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to 
quality)  thttn  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 


The  Felt  in  Century  Roofing 
is  of  special,  long  fibre  that 

defies  freezing  and  thawing. 

The  Saturation  in  Century  Roofing 
is  made  by  our  secret  formula,  from 
Asphalts  with  melting  points  vary- 
ing from  50  degrees  to  350  degrees. 
It  is  applied  in  80-foot  vats,  at  360 
degrees,  after  the  Felt  is  perfectly 


dried    over     steam-heated 
drums.    Saturation  is  100%. 

No  air-holes  left  to  start  leaks. 
The  Coating  on  Century  Roofing  is  a 
harder  blend  of  Asphalts,  applied  at 
lower  temperature  after  Saturation 
has  cooled.  It  seals  and  protects  the 
Saturation  from  drying  out,  thus 
making  it  wear  years  longer  than 
ordinary  roofing.    This  is  why 


We  Guarantee  Every  Roll 


as  follows:   1-ply,  16  years;  2-ply, 
20  years;  3-ply,  25  years;  and  pre- 

p«.T  fr^lRht  on  threfrollior  nior^attticfoMow 
tnc  prlr««  !■  New  Kngland  sut«*,  !•«..  N  V 
».  t..  Md..  D.I..  I»d..  111.,  to.,  Mi«k..  ■«,..  0  .  MdW,,' 


Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other 
states.     Write  for  free  sample,  or 

order  for  immeduit«  Bhipment.  Orders  at- 
tended to  at  OBc«.  Mommr  back  if  net 
•atiafiM. 


I-ply, 
351b«. 


$1.45  4^1^  $1.70  iiZ.  $1.95 


CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  CO.  S.7,fY::*.'"& 

<3«  our  prliw.  oa  Uouif.  Waeoiu.  Bodu  .nd  Bara  Paint 


^¥7^^  Cow's  Ueahh'  TtrstofA)] 

•ystemi  working  properly  to  become  food  produceri. 

k  ,i!l^^  v^^  ^^  ****  •'if**  r*'"  "x-tl'f  «n«f.  makes  cows  healthy  and  kerps  them 
healthy.  Working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organ.,  it  I.  a  prompt  »ur" 
remedy  for  Abortion    Barrenness.  Retained  Afterbirth.  Scouring    I^t 

'ifi^  "'J^fl'rn''"   u  '^'^  KOW-Kt'RE;  druggists  and 'feed  deafer,  .el 
;  obc  and  $1.10  package.. 

WrH0  fmr  -Tho  Homo  Com  Oacfar,"  iroo. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION    CO., 
LradoDvilU,  Vt. 


SELF- OILING    WINDMILL 

with     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
KMfiNf  OUT  DUST  .nd   RAIN  -  K»epi<n   IN  OIL 
•n/^KHOIUNO         '  --^  "-• 

SYSTEM  ZVkTlH/y/.^s.      ComUnt^noo^ 

OHi.  PlHIfS  It  AMI^VI 

OIL  SUPPLY     '^^^'^TWX^?^    ^**^**'*'"* 

RCPLCNISHeO  ^yi^JIf^e^S/       /MPtmmtsMkw 

ONtyONCCAYEAR 

DOUBLE    GEARS    -  U^k  Ctrryimf  N«l«  the  Im4 

Cwry  fMtur*  dMirabI*  in  •  windmiH  in  th« 

AUTO-OILED  AKRMOTOR 

G—oMw  EiMin**  -  Pumps  -  Tank. 

Water  Supply  Good*  -  Steel  Frmm*  Sow 

ACRMOTOR   Ca  2500    I2tii  St 


Perfect  hetrlAf  is  BOfI  beififf  re> 
•toned  In  even^oodition  of  d^- 
oese  or  defectire  hearinff  trofn 
cauaet  mch  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
OeM.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Dnuna, 
Thkkcned  Dnima,  Roarins  and 
glaring  Sounds.  Perforated, 
JVhoUy  or    Partialhr  Destroyec* 

DmrnaJjiachargefrSm  Ears.  etc. 

WIlfOB  Common-Seiiae  Ear  Dnung 

"IJtat  Whtl^  Photm  for  tkt  Bars"  require  00 
■Mdictnebut  effecthrehr  replace  what  Is  lacking  or 
d^ectivein  the  naturalear  drums. 'They  are  dmple 
leHra^whkh  the  wearer  easilr  fits  into  the  ears 
Rbereth^areterialble.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
»rS2?*J2!?''^*£^*"»»^«.'^EE  book  on  DEAF. 
XKKfc  CtTins  ran  fun  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WtLSOft  EAR  DRUM  CO^  liMorpM-atcd 

SIS  Inter-Hoathern  Bldf.,    LOUIHV  ILLE,  KT. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!|E^,<-i 

^  tf^tf%  **nr«  <*•  nom  awMAr. 

A  ,^%|Ry<Jr.N«.S.  Uafatnmiih... 
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Some  Factors  in  Efficient  Farm  Management 


P  ROM  a  business  standpoint  farming  is  rather  com 

"  plex.  The  numerous  enterprises  that  go  to  malce 
up  the  business  of  the  farm  have  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other  as  the  different  departments  in  a 
(hpartment  store.  The  fact  that  these  enterprises 
overlap  more  or  less  and  are  somewhat  dependent 
upon  each  other  in  a  number  of  ways  makes  farming 
more  complicated  than  most  forms  of  business.  For 
example,  on  the  farm  there  is  a  range  of  enterprises 
from  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  as  a  crop 
of  corn,  to  the  finished  product,  as  eggs,  milk  or  but- 
ter. The  transformation  of  the  crude  and  less  valua- 
Ijlt  product  to  the  concentrated,  high-priced  com- 
modity is  a  manufacturing  process,  which  is  accom- 
j)lished  by  the  productions  oi:  certain  by-products 
which  must  be  utilized.  This  caJ^s  for  a  rather  com- 
plex organization  of  the  enterprises. 

If  the  farm  business  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully 
these  different  enterprises  must  fit  together  well,  and 
provide  for  using  all  the  resources  of  the  farm  with- 
out waste.  The  land  operated  should  be  extensive 
enough  to  provide  the  maximum  number  of  days  of 
productive  labor  throughout  the  year.  No  more  equip, 
ment  should  be  provided  than  the  different  enterprises 
can  fully  utilize.  The  enterprises  should  bcso  planned 
as  to  provide  labor  at  every  period  of  the  year.  The 
great  problem  is  to  utilize  land,  labor  and  equipment 
to  the  fullest  extent.  To  organize  the  farm  so  that 
these  requirements  may  be  met  and  to  conduct  the 
business  successfully  demands  a  grade  of  intelligence 
not  second  to  that  required  by  any  other  business  or 
profession. 

In  other  lines  of  business,  efficiency  experts  make 
a  study  of  their  organization  and  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  expense  and  putting  out  the 
product  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Before  the  farmer 
is  able  to  conduct  his  plant,  where  the  departments  are 
80  closely  inter-related  and  where  success  depends  up- 
on so  many  conditions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  care- 
fully analyze  the  business  and  so  co-ordinate  Its  parts 
as  to  have  all  factors  work  together  with  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency. 

If  you  go  into  any  section  of  the  country  you  will 
find  farms  side  by  side,  one  of  which  is  profitable  and 
the  other  barely  paying  expenses.    A  comparison  of 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

farms  like  these  naturally  creates  the  question  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  difference.  A  close  analysis  of  the 
organization  of  the  two  farms  will  probably  reveal  the 
fact  that  certain  factors  of  mana«emont  are  empha- 
sized in  the  one  case  and  in  the  oiher  neglected.    Be- 


Onr  Thanhagivint  Day  King 

May  the  American  eagle  and  turkey  ahva.vH  reign  Hnpreme. 

fore  a  farm  can  be  called  profitable  it  must  first  pay 
for  the  expense  of  running  it  and  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  money  invested,  and  in  addition  to  this 
^here  should  be  some  money  left  for  the  farmer  for 
his  labor.    The  amount  that  is  leu  is  called  the  labor 


income.  A  farm,  therefore,  that  has  a  labor  Income 
is  called  a  profitable  farm,  and  the  larger  the  labor  in- 
come  the  more  profitaole  the  farm.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  ia  no  labor  income  the  farm  is  considered 
unprofitable.  Tlrfs  way  of  measuring  farm  profits  l)y 
the  labor  income  is  considered  the  only  practical 
method  for  making  comparisons  as  to  the  profitable- 
ness of  one  farm  with  another. 

During  the  i)ast  five  years  farm  survey.s  have  been 
conduc -d  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  I'nion.     These 
have  included  several  dozen  farms  in  a  given  locality 
where  a  re(ord  of  the  years  busines.s  for  eat  h  farm 
is  carefully  taken.    The  receipts  and  expenses  of  each 
farm  are  carefully  analyzed  and  t!ie  labor  income  cal- 
culated.    With  this  analysis  it  has  been   found  that 
there  are  three  or  four  factors  which  seem  to  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  size  of  the  labor  Income.    The 
first  of  these  is  size  of  the  business.     For  the  same 
type  of  farming  in  a  given  section  the  larger  farms 
have  been  found  to  have  the  larger  Income.    The  size 
of  the  business   may   be  measured   in   several   ways. 
First  by  the  number  of  acres  In  crops,  the  number  of 
animal  units  kept  on  the  farm  and  the  total  capitaliza- 
tlon  of  the  farmer.    In  some  ca.ses  the  number  of  acres 
is  perhaps  a  better  method  of  measuring  the  size  of 
the  business  than  is  the  capital.    .Much  depends  on  the 
type  of  farming  and  the  Intensity  of  operation.    It  has 
long  been  thought  by  the  .ity  dweller  and  the  man 
who  know.s  little  of  farming,  that  the  small  farm  well 
tilled  Is  more  profitable  than  the  large  farm.     A  dose 
study  of  the.enterprises  involved  in  farming  will  show 
that  the  smaller  farms  cannot  ( ompete  with  the  larger 
ones  in  produc  ing  a  good-sized  labor  Income.    For  ex- 
ample, It  takes  about  as  much  equipment  on  a  farm 
of  80  acres  as  will  handle  a  farm  of  120  to  l.')0  acre.«i. 
In  other  words,  the  equipment  on  a  small  farm  is  not 
so  fully  utilized  during  the  season  as  the  equipment 
on  the  larger  farm.     The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  number  of  days  of  profitalde  labor  furnished  on 
the  small  farm.     More  crop  acres  per  horse  may  be 
cultivated  on  the  larger  farm,  thus  reducing  the  over- 
head expenses  where  the  larger  a<Teage  is  handled 

Another  method  of  measuring  the  size  of  the  farm 
business  is  by  the  amount  of  live  stock  on  the  farm. 
In  order  to  measure  the  amount  of  live  stock  on  one 
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farm  and  compare  it  with  the  live  stock  on  another 
farm  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  unit  of  measuring 
8tot  k.  One  farm  may  have  10  cows,  another  10  hogs, 
another  farm  may  have  10  chickens.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  any  of  these  farms  were  equally  stocked,  be- 
cause the  10  chickens  were  not  equal  in  any  way  to  10 


November  15,  1917. 


November  16,  1917. 


The  Farmer  a  Student  H"^        '''"''^^-  ^"^'  "^^^  ^^  mentioned 

w.  H.  ROTHENBEROER  orTunatTenou^'.  'T  '''^''"'    ^""^^  ^^^"««  - 

A  BOVE  all  professions  stands  the  farmer  In  the  «wpr  hv  ,  T^           ^"^^  '°"°^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^i»  an- 

A   number  of  enterprises  wMh  he  Zt  oversee  any  nrob  1  wM  h  ^^'^  '"''""^"^  ^^'  ^^^^  ^'^  -'tl 

7  -  7-  -;-"    ■ --  '"  --^  -.  -  -     He   must   be   thoroughly   familiar   with   an  ma'   bus*  hL  iT    ^     ,  f  ''''''  ""^^  ^^"^^    ^^^^^^Ivania  .iso 

cows.     Investigation  has  determined  that  one  cow  or     bandry,  which  means  the  feeding,  breeding  ani  In  H^rH  h         r.      '^  ^'^''"''  ^^'^  headquarters  a 

one  steer,  two  young  cattle,  two  young  colts,  seven     eral  care  of  all  live  stock  kept     He  nJTds  to  know  thJ  "^"*^^"^^'  department  of  .Agriculture,  who  serve  the 

sheep,  five  hogs  and  100  chickens  require  the  same     fundamental  principles  of  the  sublecte  of  flrr^Tr  f  ''"'''^''• 

amount  of  feed.     The   cow.  therefore.   Is   graded  an     soils,  agricultural  chemistr^'Lrt?  u  tte  InTe"  neT  «    f   '"'  ''"'?  ^'^''  '^^^^  ^^^  '^"^^^^'  organizations 

animal  unit.     Five  hogs  are  an  animal  unit  and  100     plant  diseases,  rural  economy  faii  man  JZpI  I     '  ^^^^'"^^'^  ^^"^«'  ^'^^^^^^  rural  Improvement  assoc .' 

chickens  are  an  animal  unit.    In  this  way  all  the  live     teriology.  met;ororoe^  rndTanvThZ  ^^^              '  ^"°"'  ^^^  ^"  ""'^^^  organizations  which  bring  IZ 

stock  on  the  farm  can  be  measured  by  the  animal  unit     farmer  maTnotknfwtherbT  '''   ''^''''^-      ^"^^^   «»^<>"^^    ^«    '^"^^^ed    ZlZ 

and  compared  with  the  live  stock  on  another  farm,     daily  applies  the  principles  coming  underThesehlds'  Tif  "'/^  '""f/''  ^  ^''"'  °^""°^  ^'  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^' ■ 

in   these   surveys   the   profitable   farms   have   been         The  successful  farmer  is  of  necess^y  ^c  ear  think^^^^  ^         knowledge  and  of  uplifting  a  community, 

found  to  have  a  larger  number  of  animal  units  than     and  a  good  student.     His  problel  are  not  merelv  to  1      '7  Progressive  farmer  needs  a  roll-top  desk^a 

11  :Z"             ^  T"   '\rj^^°-^-     ^-«  «f  the     produce  large  crops  and  mLy  anTmrproducTb^^^^  blT  '^.  f '^  ""''  ^''^""^  ^^'^"^^'  ^^"^"'  ^^-"n 

points,  then.  In  securing  a  higher  labor  Income  is  to     must  be  done  economically  and  thT marketed  to  J  *   I '  "^'^°^"^«  ^^  ^»  «°»a»  articles  which  he  wants 

ncrease  the  size  of  the  business.    This  may  be  done,     vantage.     Agricultural   Information  irtotl  hi.   «  ?  ""'  '"  '^^'  '^"^  '^^  ^"  '^"°*^  ^^^°  ^^^ed-    H 

In  some  instances,  by  farming  more  land  or  Increasing     easily  and  cheanlv  tb  J  nn^!:  i^     ^  ^°        ^  ^     -        -     - 

the  number  of  live  stock  on  the  farm.  Another  method     without  U  '  '°'''  '^^  ^"'^  '"^  ^^ 

of  efficiency  of  the  farm  is  the  return  secured  from         There  are  severRi  sonn^o^  r.*        ,     ,.       , 
the  feeding  of  live  stock.     Some  farmers  are  able  to     tion  ^r^t    I  will  ment  on  LT  ""'  '^v.'''"^^" 

secure  a  higher  average  annual  return  for  each  animal     such  a  large  list^o  select  fron^th^  T^"""'     ^'''''  '' 
unit,  and  in  general  these  men  are  making  larger     one  c^anT  rtil^ ^l^^bTt  rrtrT^^^ 
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The  difterenco    to  apply. 


labor  incomes. 

Another  way  of  measuring  the  profitableness  of  the 
business  would  be  to  estimate  the  returns  for  each 
100  worth  of  feed  used.    Some  feeders  are  able  to  re- 
ceive only  $90  for  $100  worth  of  feed  used,  which  indl- 
caets  a  loss  of  $10.    Others  will  secure  from  $130  to 
$150  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  used, 
here  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  better  returns  are  se- 
cured   by    keeping    a    better 
grade  of  stock  and  feeding  a 
better  balanced  ration.      The 
yield  per  acre  or  the  various 
crops  and  the  return  per  anl- 
mal   unit  and  the  profits  per 
$100  worth  of  feed  used  desig- 
nates the  grade  of  the  farm- 
ing  business.     These  surveys 
have  shown  that  the  farmers 
with  a  good  grade  of  business 
arc  generally  making  a  higher 
labor  Income  than  those  whose 
return    per   animal    unit    and 
per    crop    acre    Is    below    the 
average  . 

Diversity  Is  another  factor 
which  determines  the  profit- 
ableness of  farming.  Diversity 
refers  to  the  number  of  enter- 
prises that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  labor 
Income.  This  Is  perfectly 
clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  number  of 
crops  plus  some  live  stock  in 

order  to  provide  profitable  labor  throughout  the  year. 
Those  men  who  are  able  to  plan  their  work  so  as  to 


also  needs  a  desk  telephone  as  well  as  the  business 
man.  for  it  is  tiresome  to  stand  up  to  the  old  kind 
with  one's  face  to  the  wall.  The  bookcase  should  be 
near  the  desk,  for  the  farmer  has  no  time  to  waste 
because  he  usually  has  only  a  short  time  each  evening 
to  do  his  reading  and  writing. 

In  order  that  Information  may  be  secured  when  de- 


Chosen  and  faithfully  read  farm  Daners  will  laH^f^  ,  .  °f  ^^^  information  may  be  secured  when  de- 
most  farmers.  It  wiU  be  best  to'aveTeverl  "h^d^"  Zt  '\  ""^  '^  T'''-''''''''  ""'^'^^^^  ^  ''  ^  '^ 
with  the  whole  subject  of  farming  aid  Ifew  th.t  «?i  ^  *'"'''*•  ^  ^^""^^  therefore,  filed  my  bulletins 
specialized,  as  dairying.  POuItT/L  Get  pLera  thit  ""T.  *°  T''"^""'  '^^"'''  ^^^^*°^  ^^"^  ^^^^^^y  each. 
give  specific  Informati'on'and  not  he  kIndTat  be^  wt  "^V  tT  ""'  °T'"''  *°'  ^"•*'  *°'^^^^  ''^  -•^- 
around  the  bush  with  "stuff"  that  no  one  knows  how  Rv  t  J^         .  ""^"^  ^  '""  '^^"^  ^°^  ^^^  '  ^^"t- 

uat  no  one  Knows  how  By  taking  advantage  of  the  agricultural  literature 

Which  can  be  had  by  the  Investment  in  a  postal  card 

and  by  having  a  few  well 
chosen  papers  and  books  and 
reading  them,  there  Is  no  rea, 
son  why  the  farmer  should  not 
be  as  broad  and  business-like 
as  men  of  any  other  profesi 
sion. 

Pennsylvania. 

Waste  Places 
on  the  Farm 

R.  B.  RUSHING 

'T'HERB    is    enjoyment    in 
-■■     working   a   waste    place 
Into   a   thing   of   beauty   and 
profit.    Then,  still  more,  there 
is  enjoyment  In   doing  some- 
thing that  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  others.  A  man  In  my  neigh- 
borhood only  a  few  years  ago 
had  a  swamp  near  his  house, 
and  with  Just  a  little  work  in 
draining  and    cleaning   It   he 
has  made  It  into  one  of  the 
best  garden  spots  I  have  ever 
seen.    It  Is  simply  astonishing 


i::.t;l^:'is— ^--t-/^^^^^^ 


Second,  there  are  Government  and  exoerimpnt  afa      th**  ot*,«..«*     «         ^         -  — "**/.j  oowvuibuiuk 

:r=: ■•x•;^=r;•r£■;Ef  Err ^^^ 

your  Representative  in  Congress,  is  well  worth  having 
Besides  containing  many  valuable  articles,  it  gives 
many  interesting  statistics.  A  few  well  chosen  books 
are  better  than  a  great  number  which  soon  become 
lit  le  more  than  ornaments.  A  book  which  I  could 
not  do  without  is  "Woll's  Handbook  for  Farmers  and 
Dairymen."     It  contains  so  many   rules,  tables  and 


>n  rrops.  In  another,  more  animal  units.  espedaUy 
cattle  or  hogs,  than  the  average  farm,  and  that  their 

Those  with  the  larger  labor  Income  secure  better  re- 
turns from  their  live  stock,  better  returns  from  the 
feed  used,  somewhat  better  yields  and  greater  labor 
efficiency.  The  capital  that  a  man  has  may  limit  the 
size  of  his  business  that  he  can  do.  but  in  most  oases 
It  does  not  limit  the  quality.  The  man  of  limited 
means  should  first  Improve  the  quality  of  his  business. 
He  should  study  his  fields,  study  his  stock,  plan  his 
work  and  then  increase  the  size  as  fast  as  his  means 
will  permit.     It  has  been  shown  that  It  costs  as  much 


what  on  the  kind  of  waste  It  Is.  A  scraggy  apple  tree 
is  in  a  sense  a  waste  place,  for  what  profit  are  those 
dead  limbs  and  suckers?  How  much  better  a  well 
trimmed  tree  looks.  The  fruit  Is  much  better,  there- 
fore more  profitablf  Who  likes  a  small,  hard  wormy 
apple,  when  with  a  tittle  cutting  away  of  the  useless 
wood  and  proper  care  during  the  growing  season  large 
fruit  may  be  had? 

A  clean  yard  will  create  a  disgust  for  a  dirty  or 
llttered-up  one.     A  well  kept  lawn  or  garden  shows 


•short  cut"  information  upon  almost  iuTyag^rutu^^^^^  l„7rL  "'hT,/  "'"  ^^^^  '^""  '^  ^^'^-^  «»^ows 
subject  that  I  use  It  more  than  a^y  ot^er  aS^  cultural  «n  "^  '".,  T''''  ^^""  ^^"'«  '''  ^"^'^^^^^  that  in 
book,     warrens   "Fann   Management"   «Z  ^^7.^     L"ir^_.'*^««"?^^«^.^-•   ««><^   or  even   the   small 


ul  H      o.        1:"'  ^'*"'*"  **  ^^^^  combination  of  feed 

IVrn     Th   ?  "^  '""^  ^^""^  ^""  '^^^^  "«t  mean  more 

work  on    he  farm,  but  It  does  mean  that  more  work 

8  aocompllshod  with  the  same  energy.    Every  farmer 

should  carefully  analyze  his  business  so  as  to  note  what 


book.  Warren's  "Farm  Management"  should  be  in 
every  farmer's  possession,  for  it  contains  the  latest 
Information  on  the  business  principles  in  farming 
It  also  contains  the  results  of  many  original  investiga- 


—  F     __.^     w>      v<>^i«      LUC     BUlltll 

corner,  shows  a  lack  of  thought  and  a  good  deal  of 
shiftlessness.    How  slovenly  it  looks  to  see  bushes  on 

Ideal  time  to  look  after  such  things,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  time  spent  In  cleaning  up  such  places  will  be 


keeping  a  complete  set  Of  farm  accounts. 

Correspondence  courses  may  be  considered  a  fourth 

lurai  college  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  con.        lllinoU. 
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Let  Us  Give  Thanks  I 

WHAT  are  you  going  to  give  thanks  for  on  this 
Thanksgiving  Day? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  things  we  are  thankful 

for: 

We're  thankful  that,  since  the  cause  and  the  provo- 
cation are  such  as  they  are,  our  National  backbone 
and  honor  are  still  sturdy  enough  to  have  brought  us 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  right — and  that  we  are 
well  on  our  way  toward  "making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy." 

Were  thankful  that  we  are  not  Belgian  or  French 
farmers,  and  that  we've  decided  to  stop  the  "Hun"  be- 
fore he  comes  across  the  water  to  devastate  our  farms 
as  he  has  theirs. 

We're  thankful  that  we  are  Americans — not  Kaiser- 
ridden  Germans,  and  that  if  there  ever  was  any  dan- 
ger of  pur  being  Kalserized,  that  danger  Is  past. 

We  are  thankful  to,  and  for,  our  English,  French, 
Belgian,  Italian  and  Russian  brothers,  who  have  these 
three  years  and  more  borne  the  burden  of  war,  keep- 
ing the  Hun  from  our  shores  and  mourning  from  our 
doors. 

We  are  thankful  that  our  harvests  have  been  rich 
and  plenteous,  so  that  not  alone  may  we  be  fed  but 
that  we  may  feed  our  Allies  and  give  them  strength 
In  their  time  of  need. 

We  are  thankful  to,  and  for,  the  young  men  of  our 
land,  who  have  cheerfully  and  willingly  responded  to 
our  country's  call  to  service  and  are  sacrificing  so 
much  for  her — and  us.  God  strengthen  and  keep  them. 

If  you  are  thankful  for  these  things,  too — and  want 
to  show  It  substantially — we  hope  you  will  read  the 
following  editorial  and  accept  "your  opportunity!" 

A  Wonderful  Opportunity  for  YOU 

\XT E  hear  every  day  and  everywhere  of  the  horrors 
' '^  of  the  war,  of  Its  destructlveness  and  the  evils 
*t  is  bringing  Into  the  world,  until  sometimes  it  is 
*^ard  to  see  anything  bright  in  the  present  or  aught 
but  gloom  In  the  immediate  future.  But  the  war,  like 
everything  else,  has  Its  lights  as  well  as  Its  shadows- 
astonishing  as  that  statement  may  seem — and  one  of 
these  lights— perhaps  the  brightest  spot  In  the  present 
and  a  light  for  the  future  as  well— Is  brought  forcibly 
to  our  attention  this  week  In  the  campaign  of  the 
'National  War- Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian  Association  to  raise  a  fund  ot  $35,000.00.0  In  the 
»»Jne  days  from  November  11th  to  19tb. 

We  have  been,  and  are,  raising  money  continually 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  the  war— for  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions  and  for  the  clothing,  feeding, 
transportation — 'n  short  every  expense— of  our  Army 
and  Navy  In  the  field.  In  our  contributions  to  the 
Red  Cross  we  have  provided  for  the  care  of  our  boys 


in  sickness  and  when  wounded,  and  through  this  same 
organization  have  sent  them  some  little  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  help  them  in  the  drudgery  or  camp  life. 
But  so  far  we  have  made  no  investment  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bodies  and  morals  of  our  boys  from  the 
evil  influences  which  are  bound  to  find  their  way  into 
the  camp  and  field  life  of  an  army. 

We  are  putting  Into  the  field  the  flower  of  the  young 
manhood  of  this  country;  some  of  our  boys  will  never 
come  back  to  us,  some  will  come  back  maimed  and 
crippled— but  many,  the  majority,  will  come  back  un- 
harmed by  the  enemy's  bullets  to  take  their  places 
again  in  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  nation. 
The  character  of  the  life  of  this  country  during  the 
next  twenty  years  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
condition,  both  morally  and  physically.  In  which  these 
young  men  come  back  to  us.  If  we  want  them  to 
come  back  strong  in  body,  sound  in  character— better 
men  than  when  they  went  out  from  our  homes — it  is 
time  for  us  to  invest  our  money  and  our  efforts  to 
give  them  the  moral  protection  and  bodily  comforts 
in  camp  and  trench  to  which  their  sacrifice  in  our  be- 
half entitles  them.  The  program  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
provides  the  effective  means  for  this  investment.  In 
placing  our  money  In  this  organization,  we  are  assured 
of  no  waste  In  process  of  experimentation,  as  the  asso- 
elation  has  already  shown  its  value  and  gained  its  ex- 
perience among  our  own  boys  during  their  stay  on  the 
Mexican  border,  and  today  is  maintaining  a  work  in 
the  concentration  camps  throughout  the  country. 

Before  next  July  the  American  Army  and  Navy  will 
in  all  probability  include  2,500,000  men.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  program  contemplates  an  Investment  of  $10  per 
man  only  In  this  welfare  work  to  the  end  of  June, 
1918.  Thus  $25,000,000  out  of  the  $35,000,000  askpd 
for  will  be  expended  right  amongst  our  own  boys  in 
providing  bodily  comforts  in  a  life  beset  with  dis- 
comforts, entertainment  for  their  leisure  moments, 
steady  support  and  strengthening  of  their  moral  back- 
bone, and  a  non-sectarian  religious  help  which  Is  the 
keynote  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  Most  of  you  who 
have  boys  at  the  front,  or  In  camp,  already  know  from 
their  letters,  written  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stationery 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "huts."  of  the  brightness  this 
work  brings  Into  their  lives— the  entertainment  which 
keeps  them  out  of  mischief — and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  make  great  sacrifices  to 
strengthen  the  hand  which  helps  your  boy.  Those  of 
us  whose  boys  are  still  safe  at  home  will  be  glad  to 
spend  our  money  to  help  care  for  our  neighbors'  boys 
that  they  may  come  home  stronger  and  better  men — 
the  kind  every  one  of  our  communities  need.  So  much 
for  the  selfish  side  of  It! 

The  other  $10,000,000  Is  to  be  expended  In  the 
furtherance  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  among  the  16.000,- 
000  men  of  the  armies  and  navies  in  the  thick  of  the 
struggle  "over  there,"  and  the  6,000.000  prisoners  of 
war  of  all  nations — a  work  which  began  early  in  the 
war,  and  which  has  not  only  accomplished  untold  good 
in  religious,  moral,  educational  and  humanitarian 
ways  among  the  men  who  have  borne  the  burden  of 
the  day  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  through 
hell,  but  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  agency 
to  win  the  respect  and  affection  of  our  brothers-at- 
arms — and  even  of  some  of  our  enemies — for  our  own 
dear  country. 

Think   of   It— a   total    of   24,000,000   men    In    arms, 
whereas  in  no  previous  war  have  more  than  2.000,000 
been  opposed  to  each  other!     Never  has  there  been 
such  a  need — never  such  an  opportunity — for  moral, 
humanitarian  and  religious  work.     No  one  questions 
the  immense  amount  of  good  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian   Association    has   done   throughout   our   country 
these  many  years— in  days  when  It  has  had  to  draw 
Its  attendance  against  a  host  of  counter-attractions 
and  make  its  Impression  upon  minds  filled  with  the 
frivolities  and  diversions  of  our  everyday  social  life. 
But  here  are  24,000,000  men.  each  with  his  hours  for 
rest  and  relaxation  after  his  turn  In  the  field,  cooped 
up  In  camps,  crying  out  for  a  little  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment— and  each  brought  face  to  face  at  every  turn 
with  the  most  serious  things  In  life — even  with  death— 
and  with  minds  open  for  the  message  this  Christian 
Association  has  for  them!     Why.  the  work  is  rut  out 
— the  greatest  opportunity  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
and  the  men  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  ready  to  do  it;  all 
they  need  is  the  money — our  money — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  to  the  utmost. 

Will  we  give  this  work  the  support  It  needs?  Will 
you.  The  Practical  Farmer  readers.  Join  ua  in  help- 
ing? You  will  receive  this  paper  while  the  $.'?.'>.000.000 
campaign  Is  at  Its  ^elght— what  will  you  do  al>out  it? 
We  stand  ready  to  serve  you  and  this  work  In  any 


way  we  can.  If  you  can  spare  $25,  or  $10,  or  $5.  or  $1 
—or  50  cents— lor  this  wonderful  work  we  will  be  glad 
to  act  as  your  agent  in  placing  it  in  the  proper  hands 
and  will  send  you  the  committee's  official  receipt  for 
whatever  you  may  send.  Address  the  Editor— and 
whatever  you  do,  do  it  quickly! 

Will  It  Pay  to  Raise  Hogs  ? 

o  INCE    November    1st    all    packing   and    slaughter 
^J    houses  in  the  United  States  doing  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  more  than  $100,000  have  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration.     Chicago  has 
naturally  become  the  meat  headquarters  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Cotton,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  this  division.     Producers  and  consumers  are  repre- 
sented  on  a  special  advisory  board.     While  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Food  Administration  to  fix  the 
prices  at  which  live  stock  shall  be  sold,  they  will  be 
able,   through    their  control   over   the   buying  of   the 
Allies,  our  Army  and  Navy,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  and  the  neutrals,  to  practically  control  the 
market.     In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Cotton  has  just  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  so  far  as  be  can  pre- 
vent  it,    the    price   for   the   average   of   the   packers' 
droves  on   the  Chicago  market  will   not   go   below  a 
minimum  of  about  $15.50,  at  least  until  farther  notice. 
Of  course,  the  selling  price  of  corn  has  always  been 
the  leadlnj?  factor  In  the  production  cost  of  pork,  and 
the  two  have  had  a  definite  relation.    Over  a  series  of 
years  this  Is  stated  to  have  been  about  12  to  1  or  a 
little  less.     This  means  that  each  hundred  pounds  of 
pork  sold   for  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  average 
bushel  of  corn  fed  Into  the  hogs.     When  it  was  lower 
than  this  the  stock  of  hogs  in  the  country  decreased 
and  when  it  was  higher  the  number  of  hogs  Increased. 
Realizing  that  while  it  is  patriotic  now  to  "prod  .ce 
fat  to  make  fuel  for  the  fighters,"  some  understanding- 
of  future  conditions  must  be  had  If  farmers  are  to  ma- 
terially  increase   the  supply  of  hogs.     The  advisory 
board,  therefore,  thinks  that  a  ration  of  13  to  1  for 
the  hogs  farrowed  next  spring  will  bring  the  supply 
back  to  normal  under  present  conditions.     The  P'ood 
Administration   wants  It  especially  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  a  guarantee  backed  by  money, 
nor  a  promise  of  the  packers.  It  is  merely  a  statement 
of  the  intention  and  policy  of  the  Food  Administration 
in  their  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  farmer,  and  that 
they  will  use  their  infiuence  to  stabilize  the  market  at 
that  time  so  that  each  hundred  pounds  of  hog  ready 
for  the  market  will  bring  thirteen  times  the  average 
cost  of  each  bushel  of  corn  fed  into  It. 

It  Pays  to  Study  Fertilization 


•-pHI^RE  is  an  old  saying  that  we  cannot  «'at  the 
l      bun  and   have  our  penny  also,  but  at  the  same 
time  many  of  us  would  like  to  do  it  and  are  carefully 
figuring  how  we  can  come  nearest  to  it.     We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  already  in  this  country  the  effects  of 
high  grain  prices  in  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  live 
stork.    Before  we  take  too  big  a  leap,  because  It  is  not 
as  easy  to  Jump  back  into  stock   raising  as   It   i.s  to 
Jump  out  when  prices  are  high,  we  might  well  look 
for  a  minute  to  England  and  Germany  before  the  war. 
As  England  depended  on  her  mastery  of  the  seas  to 
keep  her  fed,  only  twenty  acres  out  of  every  hundred 
acres  of  arable  land  were  devoted  to  cereal  crops  and 
nearly  seventy  acres  produced  grass.     On  the  other 
hand.  Germany,  because  of  a  great  demand  for  food, 
planted    forty-six   acres   out   of   every    hundred    with 
cereals,  and  only  devoted  thirty-two  acres  to  gra.s3  and 
forage  crops.     On  the  face  of  it.  this  would  Indicate 
that  England  produced  more  live  stock,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  figures  show  she  kept  only  3.97  tons  for 
each  hundred  acres,  compared  with  4.27  tons  in  Ger- 
many, who  at  the  same  time  produced  more  milk  and 
more  grain.     The  secret  of  this  seemingly  impossible 
feat  is  given  as  being  an  intelligent  and  generous  use 
of  fertilizers.  Figures  are  quoted  showing  that  In  1910 
nearly  four  times  as  much  commercial  fertilizer  was 
used  as  In  1890. 

*We  have  gone  through  the  period  when  commercial 
fertilizers  as  such  In  this  country  were  considered  as 
something  l>eyond  the  understanding  and  use  of  all 
classes  of  farmers  and  have  come  to  the  time  when 
their  Intelligent  applicntion  Is  essential  for  success  on 
the  majority  of  Eastern  farms.  Special  study  this 
year,  when  prices  of  everything  are  high,  will  be  well 
repaid  at  harvest  time.  More  than  ever  before,  also,  it 
will  l)ehoove  all  of  us  to  properly  care  for  the  manure 
produce<l  on  the  farm,  because  other  nations  than  ours 
are  depending  on  the  fertility  of  our  farms  to  tide 
them  over  a  period  of  hunger. 
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I FARQUHAR  MACHINERY  SOLVES 
YOUR  SAWMILL  PROBLEMS 


iWWP'^^^SfiS!-  : 
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T'HE  improved  Farquhar  Standard 
Portable  Sawmill  insures  users 
efficient  and  dependable  service. 
Design  is  extremely  simple  with»all 
parts  abundantly  strong  to  stand 
the  strain  of  hard  usage. 

Our  Mills  are  rejrularly  equipt  with  re- 
nowned   Double  Belt  Feed.    The  Doub^ 

?rL***"S.^'  !i**f  nexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Feed  in  cuttinar.  yet  has  speed  for 
quick  return  of  the  carriajre.  Besides 
there  is  a  bijr  reduction  in  wear.  Either 
Standard  or  Losr  Beam  Carriage.  Standard 
Mills  in  four  sizes.  2.000  to  16.000  feet  a 
day.  Also  special  l-A  Mill  for  heavy  work, 
and  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  sawing. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far- 
quhar  Locomoti.ve  and  Cornish  Portable 
Rius.  Locomotive  bums  coal  or  wood. 
Cornish  bums  slabs.  wwa, 

Special  Sawmill    and  Power  Catalogue 

rdtlnr-    ^""^IJ^  yourrequiremS 
and  we'll  recommend  a  suitable  outfit 

A.  B.  EARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Bo.  60».  York,  P«bm. 


ITh«  Fa-quluu-  Lin* 
EaciMs  am!  BoUen.  Sawmilla.  Tlir«A.M 
Hydraulic  CidTPrewaa.  Aak  fS^cTtelosue! 
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't  Think  Only. 

when  you  think  of 

'SCALECIDE" 

It  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  tJi  that  any  other  spray  will  do 

•^ca!  pr.^l^*'  "P'^J"  ^'"  ^°  a// that 

.?ale-?n  ^^     ^rl"  ''°-  «<"«  all  kinds  of 

fnvlan/r'^*"'**  '"  dormant  aeason-and 
Invlgorptes    your   trees-and    cof=t9    no 

Oeiore  ordering  anything  else. 
.,„Send  for  free  booklet. 
Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 


Dept.  R 


New  York 


1  Manlilill'*.:  !*"!.'.->  RMia" 9  m 


iANV  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
4  lit.  to  m  ft.  Throuch 
—  *-*  MBM  WltlTa 
Cresa>eut  Saw 
•VM-ac*  for  ona 


'*"-  5«wtai  Maek^.  Itl  W.  UuSmm  St.  Cycsn.aL 

As  low  as 
99.90 


310,000.00 
***«^^*ZsskSMtf 

Thii  it  tho  rhMprrt  law  iimmI*. 
Only  19.90  law  frame  to  which 
•   ripping   Uhlx  ran   b*  aAitt 

•ssrirtH^  1  rsir.  ■«»  rt- 

fMMMtfsUctafisspaMffist 

utisfactsnr.   Writs  fsr  cstHM. 

•l«tilsr»lNlies..|«i«.isil,^: 


Onions  A""'-^;;-'"- 

Fruit*,  poultry  and  all  produce  wanted- 
Cibbs  A  Bro.,  323  N.  Front  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
Umfs  you  "taw  it  in  The  PracUcal 
Farmer." 


November  15,  1917. 


Orchard  Practices  that  Have  Succeeded 


Good  Orchard  Care  Pays  Dividends 

J.    T.    BAKTLETT. 

Many  times  we  farmers  are  tempted  to 
disregard  the  pruning,  spraying  and  fer- 
tilizing  routine   prescribed   by  good   or- 
chard management.     We  may  be  short 
for  time  or  money.    We  may  even  doubt 
the  need  of  going  to  such  lengths  of  care 
and  not  prune  regularly.     We  spray  per- 
haps but  once,  and  then  hastily,  when 
two  or  three  or  perhaps  iive  sprays  are 
recommended.     We   have   no   hard   and 
fast    -rule    about     fertilization.       Grass 
which    should   be   left   for   a   mulch   be- 
neath the  trees  we  cart  to  the  barn  for 
our  cows,  and  the  trees  get  no  manure 
in  return. 

Thus   orchard   care  on    thousands   of 
farms  where  apples  are  a  side  line  Is 
careless  and  slovenly,  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  is  a  small  yield  compared 
to    the    crops    of    commercial    orchards, 
where  trees  get  the  best  care  possible. 
There  were  several  striking  Instances  of 
this  In  my  vicinity  this  year,    it  was  an 
unfavorable  spring  from  an  apple  stand- 
point.      The    bloom     was    weeks    late. 
Simultaneously  the  state  was  treated  to 
a  spell  of  extremely  rainy  weather,  and 
bees  had  little  opportunity  to  pollinate. 
There  was  a  light  set  and  a  heavy  drop. 
The  crop,  it  became  apparent,  would  be 
not  greater  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  1916 
production. 

Here  entered  the  interesting  observa- 
tion. Where  many  farmers  had  crops 
ranging  from  5  to  65  per  cent,  of  average, 
commercial,  well  managed  orchards 
nearby  had  crops  close  to  average  and 
In  some  cases  better.  A  large  commer- 
cial orchard  in  an  adjoining  county, 
^^'hlch  picked  2800  to  3000  barrels  last 
year,  now  has  3500  barrels.  The  next 
apple  farm  in  point  of  size,  had  a  crop 
of  3000  barrels,  compared  with  2500  in 
1916.  There  were  numerous  similar  in- 
stances surrounding  me  and  In  adjoining 
states,  all  going  to  show  that  good  care 
pays  big  dividends— in  poor  as  well  as 
good  crop  years. 


the  same  time  If  applied  at  proper 
strength,  according  to  J.  P.  Stewart,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

For  the  leaf-curl  alone,  lime-sulphur 
can  be  diluted  as  much  as  one  to  a  total 
of  fifteen,  in  the  case  of  the  best  commer- 
cial  grades,  which  should  give  a  density 
of  about  1.02  in  the  diluted  spray.  This 
is.  obtained  by  using  about  3  Ms  gallons 
of  a  32  degree  concentrate  in  50  gallons 
of  spray.  If  home-made  lime-sulphur 
concentrates  are  used,  dilute  so  as  to  get 
the  final  density  of  1.02,  which  will  re- 
quire about  4Vo  gallons  on  the  average 
oO  gallons  of  spray. 

If  the  scale  is  also  to  be  controlled  at 
the  same  time  the  rate  of  dilution  should 
not  be  greater  than  one  to  a  total  of  nine 
in  case  of  the  best  commercial  concen- 
trates, or  to  a  total  of  seven  In  average 
home-made  material.  This  will  require 
about  5  1-3  gallons  of  a  32  degree  con- 
centrate in  50  gallons  of  spray,  or  about 
6  1-3  gallons  of  good  home-made  material 
In  the  same  quantity  of  spray. 

In  the  case  of  the  scale  at  least,  it  Is 
probable  that  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  making  the  application  with- 
in about  six  weel^  after  the  majority 
of  leaves  have  fallen. 


Grange  Interests 

MRS.  JENNIE  M.  RODQERS 
Ceres  Penna.  State  Grange 

With  the  latter  part  of  November  our 
thoughts   always   turn   toward    Thanks 
giving.    I  have  never  known  any  Grange 
to   observe   this   day   especially,   but   it 
seems  fitting  they  should,  as  the  first 
Thanksgiving  day  was  celebrated  by  till. 
ers  of  the  soil.    If  all  the  members,  past 
and  present,  were  to  meet  together  un- 
der  the  charge  of  the  chaplain,  what  a 
grand    and    profitable    time    they   could 
have.    The  finances  of  the  Orange,  if  nee- 
essary.  could  be  assisted  on  this  occasion 
If  every  one  would  give  a  thank  offering 
There  is  no  one  who  has  not  something 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  if  they  will  turn 
a   "Pollyanna"   light  on   their   troubles 
will  find  them  often  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. 


Planting  Fruit  Trees  in  Fall 
Fall  planting  of  fruit  trees  should  be 
delayed  to  late  November  or  early  De- 
cember,  advises   the  United   States   De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

A  pomologist  of  the  department  writes 
in  reply  to  a  New  Jersey  inquirer  he 
would  hesitate  to  advise  planting  in  any 
section  as  early  as  October,  because  of 
probable  injury  to  the  trees.  In  sections 
of  the  North  where  cold  weather  pro- 
hiblts  planting  In  November  or  Decem- 
ber, he  says,  it  is  usually  better  to  plant 
in  the  spring.  Apple  trees  can  be  plant- 
ed with  safety  in  the  fall  farther  north 
than  peach  trees  and  other  less  hardy 
kinds.  At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion it  recently  has  been  shown  that  lit- 
tle or  no  root  action   takes 


Selecting  Apples  for  Show 
Nothing  goes  farther  toward  making 
the  fruit  exhibit  of  a  farm  product  show 
successful  than  careful  selection  of  the 
show  materials.    All  Judging  is  done  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule,  and  frequently  a 
plate  which  Is  Inferior  In  appearance  is 
given  a  premium  over  more  attractive 
plates  because  of  the  care  used  in  the 
selection    of   the   individual   specimens. 
There  are  five  major  points  to  be  con- 
sidered,  according, to   A.   F.   Mason,   of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  horticul- 
tural extension. 

Blemishes  are  counted  heavily.  Thirty 
per  cent.  Is  allowed  on  the  score  card 
for  this  point  A  blemish  is  any  physi- 
cal feature  which  mars  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  specimen.  A  scale  mark 
is  a  very  severe  blemish.  The  slightest 
worm  hole  Is  another  severe  blemish. 
Some  judges  will  not  award  any  place 
at  all  to  fruit  showing  such  marks. 
Limb-rub  and  healed  curculio  injuries 
are  not  so  serious  as  the  defects  men- 
tioned, yet  in  any  close  competition  they 
will  throw  a  plate  Into  the  discard.  All 
specimens  should  be  sound,  hand-picked, 
and  absolutely  free  from  any  spot  or 
blemish. 

Color  and  uniformity  are  the  next  two 
points  In  Importance.  "Well  colored  for 
the  variety"  Is  the  Ideal  toward  which 
the  exhibitor  should  work.  A  Rhode 
Island  Greening  with  a  blush  is  un- 
natural, and  would  lose  to  a  solid  green 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  A  solid  red  Ben 
Davis  would  not  be  as  strictly  Ben  Davis 
type  as  would  a  large  striped  red  Ben 


November  also  brings  to  us  thoughts 
of  Ceres  and  corn  nights.  Many  Granges 
have  developed  the  Idea  of  corn  night 
as  first  presented,  until  they  have  a  real 
agricultural  exhibit  with  a  women's  dis- 
play  of  household  arts.  Bethel  Grange 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  give  an 
afternoon  and  evening  to  their  show 
with  addresses  and  talks  by  specialists 
In  various  lines. 


My  experience  has  been  that  one  of  the 
greatest    benefits    to    the    lecturer   of   a 
Grange  Is  the  conferences  under  the  di- 
rectlon  of  Pomona  Lecturer.    The  meet- 
ing together  of  the   lecturers  of  a  dis 
trict,  discussing  the  questions  assigned 
for  the  meeting,  and  iq  a  round  table 
talk    solving  the   individual    difllcultles 
which    confront   them,    cannot    but   im- 
prove  the  work;    and    if   deemed   wise 
make   it   more   uniform.      Recently   the 
regular    semi-yearly    conference    of    Po- 
n:ona  No.  3,  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties  (Penna.).  was  held.    Such  ques- 
tions as,  "What  can  a  lecturer  do  toward 
recovering   worthy   members   who   have 
ceased  to  attend  Grange  meetings?"  "Do 
you  find  the  printed  program  a  success 
In  your  Grange,  and  what  do  you  consid- 
er   a    balanced    program?"    and    "The 
church,  the  school  and  the  Grange.    How 
may  they  work  together  for  the  benefit 
of  husbandry?"  were  discussed  and  the 
program  balanced  by  music  and  a  read- 
ing. 


lie  ur  no  rooi  action  takes  place  with  ^'^^  ""  wouia  a  large  striped  red  Ben 
fall-planted  trees  until  the  surface  of  the'  ^^^'^  "*^**  ^°^^^  *»  always  desirable 
ground  has  hpErnn  tn  frA^..^  „«^  *u_  a but  It  must  be  the  rnlnr  nrtii/^h  i<,  * — t^^i 


ground  has  begun  to  freeze,  and  the  trees 
planted  early  in  the  fall  may  lose  con- 
siderable vitality  before  they  begin  root 
action. 


Spray  Now  for  Scale  and 
Peach  Leaf-Curl 
One  of  the  recent  developments  In 
spraying  is  the  fact  that  the  leaf-curl  of 
peaches  can  be  controlled  just  as  well, 
and.  In  fact,  much  better.  In  fall  than  in 
spring,  unless  the  spring  application  Is 
made  clearly  before  any  growth  has 
started  In  the  buds.  This  should  enable 
peach  growers  to  get  at  least  a  large  part 
of  their  spraying  done  In  the  fall.  The 
work  can  be  done  with  lime-sulphur, 
which  will  also  control  San  Jose  scale  at 


but  It  must  be  the  color  which  is  typical 
of  the  variety.  Twenty  per  cent,  is  al- 
lowed on  the  score  card  for  color.  Under 
uniformity  come  the  shape,  size  and 
color  of  the  fruit.  All  specimens  should 
be  exactly  the  same  size,  same  color  and 
same  shape.  Because  one  or  two  fruits 
are  brilliantly  colored  is  no  reason  for 
Including  them  on  the  show  plate  unless 
all  of  the  specimens  are  as  brilliantly 
colored.  A  plate  on  which  all  five  apples 
are  dull  colored  Is  better  than  one  with 
three  dull  and  two  bright  specimens. 

Form  and  size  rank  equally  on  the 
score  card.  In  form  all  exhibit  fruit 
should  be  typical  of  the  variety  and  even 
in  shape,  while  in  size  It  should  be  typl- 
cal  and  also  commercial.  A  rery  large 
Jonathan  is  unnatural. 


From     the     lecturer     of     Sprlngvllle 
Grange   In   New   York   state   I   have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  their  program  for  1917. 
which  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
for  a  subordinate  Grange.    It  consists  of 
12  pages  bound  in  a  substantial  cover, 
and  contains,  besides  a  list  of  officers, 
eleven  committees,  mostly  of  three  mem- 
bers  each,  and  the  names  of  169  members 
divided  Into  four  divisions.    The  literary 
work  as  laid  out  for  each  meeting  shows 
that  the  committee  of  four,  which  assist- 
ed  the   lecturer,   gave   a   great   deal   of 
thought  to  It.    Many  of  their  good  ideas 
I  want  to  pass  on  to  you  In  subsequent 
Issues,  but  can  only  note,  now,  that  their 
second  meeting  in  November  is  to  be  a 
"Thanksgiving  Program." 


During  the  winter  or  dormant  season 
Is  an  extremely  good  time  to  do  effective 
work  in  checking  next  summer's  rav- 
ages from  the  tent  caterpillar  by  collect- 
ing the  egg  masses  In  the  trees  and  de- 
stroylng  them. 


Scheduled  Meetings 
cai;.*^'S."*te'mK^l-r°*^'^   Expo-ltlon.  CW- 

DeclmbJ?' nal.  ®*'**'    °''"«*''    Wmiamsport. 

Marjland    AjfrlrnltursI    Conferences,    BaW- 
more,  Deoember  18-21. 

Maryland  State  Qrange.  Bel  Air,  Dec.  iMi. 
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To  the  Outdoor  Workers  of  America 

Make  sure  that  your  feet  are  "U.  S.  protected"  against 
the  assault  of  wet  and  cold.  Keep  them  warm  and  dry, 
comfortable  and  healthy  in  all  kinds  of  weather  by  wearing 

U.  S.  Rubber  Foot\vear 

There  is  a  specially  designed  shoe  for  every  outdoor  worker— farmer  or  fisher- 
man, miner  or  lumberman,  stockman  or  dairyman. 

This  heavy  service,  double  duty  line  offers  a  style  purposely  adapted  for  every 
kind  of  outdoor  work.  Reinforced  where  the  wear  is  greatest.  Built  to  baffle 
biting  cold,  rain  and  snow. 

The  "U.  S.  Seal"  is  the  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  every  pair  of  this  rubber  footwear.  It  is  your  protection.  It  stands 
for  comfort,  long  wear  and  economy.    Look  for  the  U.  S.  Seal  and  always  ask  for  it. 

For  sale  everywhe-e.      Your  dealer  has  the  style   of  U.   S. 
Rubber  Footwear  to  meet  your  needs  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


M.  § ;  ft  Fo  o  t  we  a  r 
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Making  Water  Sets 

CHARLES  H.  CHE8LEY 
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The   boy    trapper   will    find    it   much 
easier  to  make  sets  for  the  small   fur- 
bearers  in  shallow  water  than  upon  land. 
Water  removes  all  scent  of  the  human 
touch  and  this  is  one  thing  that  the  ama- 
teur trapper  overlooks.     It  is  not  suffi- 
cient  to   set   the   trap   unless  surround- 
ings are  made  natural  and  the  human 
scent  eliminated.    Most  fur-bearers  have 
a  very  keen  sense  of  smell  and  the  odor 
left  by  a  touch  of  the  fingers  is  sufficient 
to  spoil   the  set  so  far  as  certain  crea- 
tures are  concerned.     Water  eliminates 
all  this  risk  and  also  helps  to  hide  the 
trap.    One  may  expect  to  capture  musk- 
rats,  minks,  raccoons  and  foxes  in  water 
sets,    not    to    mention    the    rarer   otter, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  muskrat  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of 
all  creatures  to  capture  and  we  will  con- 
sider it  first.     Little  or  no  skill  is  re- 
quired to  bring  success,  hence  the  boy 
trapper  may  well  get  his  first  experience 
with  the  rauskrat.    The  animal  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  probably  be- 
ing more  or  less  abundant  in  every  state 
in  the  Union.    The  fur  does  not  become 
fully   prime   until   late  winter  or  early 
Bprlng.  at  which  time  the  pelts  usually 
bring  more   than   twice   what   they   are 
vorth  in  the  fall.    However,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  capture  the  muskrat  in  the 
spring,  as  th?  water  is  usually  so  high 
In  its  haunts  that  n.  boat  is  required  to 
reach  the  trapping  grounds.    Again,  food 
Is  usually  more  abundant,  owing  to  the 
more  extended  feeding  grounds,  and  the 
cieatures  do  not  take  the  bait  so'readily. 
From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the 
amateur  trapper  will  do  better  with  trap- 
ping the  muskrat  during  the  months  of 
November  and   December,  even   though 
the  pelts  bring  less  money.     There  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  popu- 
larity of  muskrat  lur  of  late,  and   last 
year  saw  prices  for  the  raw  furs  unusu- 
ally high.    Probably  this  season  will  see 
a  similar  high  price. 

Wherever  there  is  water,  the  muskrat 
18  found.       Some  of  the  best   trapping 
grounds  are  along  the  coast  and  about 
the  salt  water  inlets  and  creeks.     Thus 
New  Jersey  furnishes  an  immense  num- 
ber of  skins,  while  great  numbers  come 
from   the  shallow   lakes  and  sloughs  of 
the  Central  States.    Its  home  is  tke  bor- 
ders of  grassy  ponds  and  along  meadow 
streams  and  ditches,  as  its  food  Is  com- 
posed   almost    wholly    of    the    roots    of 
grasses  and  aquatic  plants.  A  small  trap 
is   suitable,    but    It    is   well    to    use   one 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  mink,  as  these 
animals  are  often  taken  in  the  muskrat 
sets.    The  so-called  "jump"  traps  are  ex- 
cellent to  use  in   muskrat  trapping,  as 
the  jaws  of  the  trap  close  so  high  on  the 
leg  that  there   is  small   likelihood   that 
the  victim  can  get  away,  once  he  is  cap- 
tured.    However,  it  is  well  to  fasten  a 
set  in  such  a   manner  that   the  captive 
cannot   reach   solid   ground   after   being 
trapped.      Thus    the   chain    of   the   trap 
may  be  fastened  to  a  stake  set  In  deep 


water  or  to  a  sliding  pole.  The  latter  Is 
simply  a  pole  on  which  the  ring  at  the 
end  of  the  chain  will  slide  one  way  but 
not  the  other.  This  is  made  possible  by 
leaving  the  limbs  on  a  green  sapling  just 
long  enough  to  slip  the  ring  up  over  but 
to  hold  it  from  going  the  other  way. 
Fasten  this  pole  at  the  bank  of  the 
stream  or  pond  with  the  big  end  up  and 
on  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 

Wherever  there  are  evidences  of  the 
work  of  muskrats,  the  traps  should  be 
set.  In  the  paths  which  they  dig  to  reach 
their  homes  in  the  bank  or  in  the  canals 
in  shallow  water,  one  will  be  pretty  sure 
cf  success.     Often  no  bait  is  necessary, 
but  a  suspended  carrot,  parsnip  or  sweet 
apple  will  help  to  lure  the  animals  to  the 
set.    Where  the  water  is  deep,  a  floating 
platform  may  be  used.     This  should  be 
anchored   not   far   from   the   shore  and 
traps  placed  in  position.     Again,  where 
the  creatures  are  plentiful,  a  good  many 
may   be  taken   in   a  submerged   barrel. 
Sink  a  barrel  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  level  of  the  water  and  arrange  a  tip- 
ping cover.    This  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a  barrel  head,  slightly  smaller  than 
the  barrel  and  fastened  at  two  opposite 
points.    Bait  should  be  placed  on  this,  so 
that  the  animals  will  climb  to  the  top 
for  it  and  be  dropped  Into  the  barrel.    A 
foot  of  water  in  the  bottom  will  drown 
the  victims.    A  considerable  number  may 
sometimes  be  taken  in  one  night  by  this 
method. 

The  methods  mentioned  for  setting  for 
muskrats  are  also  good  for  mink,  but 
more  care  should  be  used  in  concealing 
the  trap,  and  meat  or  fish  should  be  used 
for  bait.    The  freshly  killed  carcass  of  a 
muskrat  seems  particularly  desirable  to 
the  mink.     One  of  the  best  locations  to 
expect  mink   is  along  woodland  brooks 
and  rivers.    In  such  places  traps  should 
be  placed  In  holes,  with  the  bait  beyond. 
Hollow  logs  are  good  spots  for  the  sets. 
Also    one    will    frequently    capture   the 
mink  by  setting  the  trap  on  a  log  sus- 
pended above  the  water.    A  covering  of 
leaves   or   light   material    is    necessary, 
and  fish  oil,  mentioned  in  a  former  arti 
cle.  should   be  dropped  about  the  trap 
Stone  culverts  are  much  frequented  by 
this  creature.     The  writer  has  in  mind 
one  such  culvert  that  for  years  yielded 
from  four  to  six  minks  each  season.    The 
cnly  bait  ever  used  in  this  spot  was  fish 
oil.  Various  other  methods  are  employed 
In  capturing  the  mink  and  the  boy  trap- 
per will  do  well  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
for  signs  of  them.    Wherever  such  signs 
are  found  traps  should  be  set. 

The  raccoon  Is  found  about  woodland 
streams  and  deep  wooded  swamps,  where 
hollow  trees  al>ound.  Strong  traps  should 
be  used  and  the  sets  should  be  made  In 
shallow  water,  a  fish  Is  the  best  bait 
lor  such  sets.  A  small  piece  of  bright  tin 
or  crockery,  placed  under  the  trap  will 
help  to  lure  the  animal,  for  it  ha«  a  very 
strong  sense  of  curiosity  and  seems  to 
lose  much  of  Its  caution  in  examining 
any  bright  object. 


Testing  if  Soil  Needs  Lime 
The  best  test  for  showing  whether  the 
soil   needs  lime,  and  how  much,   is  to 
plant  several  plats  of  beets  or  clover  In 
the  field  so  all  conditions  will  be  natural 
Plats  6M.X10  feet  give  two  lO-foot  rows; 
one  plat  has  no  lime;  one  has  2  pounds 
broadcasted   on   it   and    raked   in;    one 
haa  4  pounds,  one  6,  one  8  and  one  10. 
The  2-pound  plat  will  have  at  the  rate 
of  1214  bushels  per  acre,  and  so  on,  giv- 
ing the  10-pound  plat  over  60  bushels 
per  acre.    The  2.row  plat  that  shows  up 
best  indicates  what  the  field  needs.  This 
is  much  more  reliable  than  using  the 
same  method  on  pans  of  the  soil  where 
conditions    must    be    artificial;    It    also 
beats  chemical  tests.  e.  A.  W. 

Operating  Tractors  on  Kerosene 

A  tractor  manufacturer  has  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  machine 
and  some  others  were  operated  at  the  re- 
cent demonstration  at  Plalnsboro,  N.  J., 
on  kerosene.  ^Our  representative  under- 
stood that  all  of  them  used  gasoline  and 
so  reported  in  his  article,  which  appeared 
in  our  October  1st  issue.  We  have  made 
such  investigation  of  these  facts  as  we 
could  at  this  late  date,  and  find  that  sev- 
eral tractors  did  operate  either  wholly  or 
partially  on  kerosene. 


RAW  FURS  WanN 

■  .V""'  ^^  fURS-DIBBCT  FROM  th.  hunU,  or  t,.„ 
the  country   fur   buyer,  or   the  local   dealer       in  i!     '"''"• 
hide  or  ten  thouMnd  hide*.  «>•««.     I  U  bu,  on. 

WHlT's'li''^  «re  iiiued   re»ul»rly  throughout  the  ....  . 
WRITfc  for  one  and  keep  ported  on  market  on.,.ii.i       "*'"  ■ 
free  for  the  aiking      5  PKECEXT^TRi  Pim'n'lJ      "  "  ' 
MEHTS    AMOUNTING    TO    »%1«    Ind  OVER      V  ^""'• 
traniportatjon  charges.  *"«  uvujt.       1  p.,  .j, 

l'„H*?J  ??'"■•  7°"  •*"  ""*  ?°°'  "'""  valuation  on  your  f»r. 
and  If  I  cannot  pay  a*  much  or  mere.  I  will  return  iour  !  * 
to  you  at  mv  ezDenu       If  .«»  -ni  k. '   A.""^"  '°^'  'uri 


to  you  at  my  e.penM,     If  you -wTlTb;  "re^ron'.W^V.":'/,"^ 


Try  me— It  will  mean  extra   money  lor  you. 
with  me  at  once.     DO  IT  NOW 


Get 


'o  touch 


HARRY    LEVY 

134.136  W«.»  25Ui  St..  N«w  York  City 

Mamber  of  the  Raw  Pur  Merchant!'  Aiiociation  of 
the  City  of  New  Kork. 


1 


I 


^rv  ^  8«nd  for  oar  prie«  list  todar. 
^.lf$$J»_P'ovs  to  yoa  that  wa  Day 
'^IGHEST'pRICEa'welSty  axadSy 

M^a^thT^iSsasjraSiSi'iS 

WULFSOHN 

1^.  _,A  hooaeToa  can  dapand apon. 
I2l*_"l'f*  ■»  dedaetJona  of  anv  kind,  siv* 

lTIS?.i'?"*"*?t''x"**d'»»  contidaratton 

I,  raoardleaa  of  how  amall  or  larsa.  Od 

\  aeeooot  of  oar  anoaoal  oatlet  for 

\  furs,    wfl  can  aetnaily   pay  yoa 

kmore  iDorey.    Writaforprieal^ 

rM.  WulfaohnACe.       ~ 

218Wa«t  ITthStroat 
Now  York  Citj 


One  benefit  of  the  war  is  that  it  has 
induced  consumers  to  study  foods  and 
food  values. 


//  /^  t.'/.m  Trapper9  Attention! 

New  Policy  Benefits  YOU  I 


V^ 


HIBSKOVITS 
•  AW  FUn.9 


J'     ii.  jj 


Hereafter    we    will    hnv    fun 

■tead  of  throuKh  conirulaaion 
merchants,  which  enablen  ua  to 
P»y  the  price  you  now  get 
»laa  the  ul«dl«m«n*ii 
profit.  ■ 

Our  International  Connectlono 
are  aiisarpaaa«d-a  further 

RAW  FURS 

Our  own  16  Btory  bulldlns  la 
In  the  heart  of  the  world's  rreat- 
ent  fur  manufacturing  district 
where  the  demand  is  sreatMt 
and  prices  highest.  *^^^^ 

Ship,  to  the  Fur  House  that 
"sets  the  pace"  and  1^  .W- 
lately  eertAla  or  lilKlieat 
prieea.  Write  for  price  list  D. 
Albert  Herskovlta  A  Sob, 
«4-4«^8.50  W.  Mth  St..  New  York. 

aoHoid4»ucteommi,»ioma.  ImmtdiaU 
rtturtu. 

Wt  holdfurn  ittpamU  vihtn  rt<tm»at- 
•«.  Our  icf  phittt  (.•MOO  tquart  fgtt) 
prot0cts  them  agnintt  dtttriomlion. 


MlOfRiElMlOINF 


fay  8hi|q>ing  to 

Lewis  Daer  6  Co-^ss^ 

Dept.  W 
Baltimore.  Md, 

Write  for  our  Price  Ustt 


'^•C  out  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS 

»'°"R.f  »*'«^  -'^^  b..;.?.'  o/'.^^  7n  t'h". 

IROQUOIS     Bag     CO 

»M  Howard  St..  Buffalo.  N.T. 


URS 

epv  hiarbaM  eash  prices  i~ 
to  thoasuds   of    trappers 
who    ship   their   furs  to  as 
m^^A  ^-"^^^  ■••son.       Whether  yoa 
•end  one   skin,  or  •  handred.  yoa   get 

BettGrading-HiffhettPrices 

l^»r«e  «pltel.  expert  traders,  end  Ions 

fa^^M^.^^**.***!  ••«»»»•  Why  nofaandoaa 
S«2l.i;?"*''JJi?*P"  V^^  •«""  '■'«'  daallM  and 
K«»»Pt  pay .  WriU  for  f  ra*  copy  of  "  PurlSe^ 
Trapna,.'  SopplUa  Catalo.  and  •hip^'.i'uU. 

IM  A^P^^A"^  ''yH  CO. 


MAKE  MONEY  TRAPPING 


CO 


si^.f'SI'fSf, 


.i 


*•  •«T»el  way  of  aklnB^ -•  "^ 

iwaaf  ST 


Tah»- 

if  tb« 


•▼try  aut 

SmJBEBTitaZ' 

f.  •— Mae»a..ftaiaii.W.e.  A. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 


Raw 


HIGHEST  CASH    PRICES   PAID 

--  ^  Llheral  AsHortment. 

Prompt  Returns.  ^%  ,^,  p,,^  ^Ist  A. 


1ft4-lft«  W.  «7th  ntrt 


-    _   CO.. 
reet.  Nvw  York 


Furs 


^      ; — _^^^^^^~— -—-——-— —^ _—  -w^-.^w   „.  ,,,n  iaire>»t.  Bfyw  York  -  "^    ^^ 

o..  „__  K«ur„    ur,.      mm.,.«»-..„  ^«C8«         Medimn        Small     i        i.^TZJ^     r-':.™'^^.  "'^H     PRICES 


PRIME 

R*>d  Vn-w  ''  '*'■»•      '*'«• 

^niriJarW 1"!       ««0 

Mink.  I'ale^..: S'S?, 

Or«y  Fox J J  " 

Opossum   ?1I" 

Musk  rats.  Brown 'S 

Muskrats  RiaVk  "  ,?? 

HkuMk.  HhorC" 4-2^ 

Nkunk.  Narrow om 

Riuink: Broad  :::v.v ?-^' 


Mrdlum    Small 

WOO     jrt.no 


6.00 

4.no 

2./)0 

3.U0 

1.00 

.ffi 

.m 

4.00 

aoo 
i./so 

80 


2.00 
4.(10 
8.(10 
l.AO 
2.00 
.70 

:« 

H.0O 

200 

1.00 

.00 


i.2r) 

2.(X) 

1.60 

1.25 

1.50 

.80 

.20 

..W 

2.00 

1.50 

.7.'i 

.40 


Large 

II 

SIO.OO 

1.50 

4.00 

P.OO 

2.00 

1.50 

.SO 

.60 

.80 

2.50 

2.00 

.75 

.60 


Medium 
II 

7.00 
1. 00 
2.50 
1.75 
I. .50 
1.00 

.30 

.S5 

.60 
1.50 
1.25 

.50 

.80 


Small 

II 
t8.50 

.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 

.75 

.20 

.20 

.% 
1.00 

.80 

.80 

.20 


Large 

III 
12.50 

.80 

.75 

.50 

.40 

.75 

.20 

.50 

.60 

.75 

.60 

.80 

.20 


Medium 
III 

12.00 


IV 
t  .60 
.20 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.02 
.06 
.10 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.06 
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Share  Renting 

In  the  October  Ist  issue  our  coatributlng 
editor.  W  F.  Massey.  answered  the  Inquiry 
ol  one  of  our  readers  regarding  share  rent- 
Ine  Knowing  that  these  agreements  differ 
iu  various  localities,  we  aslied  if  any  one 
could  offer  another  solution.  Mr.  E.  A. 
\V  Street,  Md.,  has  accordingly  sent  us  the 
foiiowlng  reply  to  the  original  question  of 
K  S  Onlo — "I  expect  to  rent  my  farm  aad 
1  will  furnish  everything  and  the  man  will  do 
tbe  work ;  raise  the  crops,  feed  the  hogs,  milk 
the  cows  and  make  the  butter.  What  share 
should  I  give  him?  Wliat  share  of  the  In- 
crease of  the  hogs  and  cows  should  I  give 
blm?" — Editob. 

An  agreement  for  renting  a  farm  on 
shares  should  always  specify  the  num- 
ber of  acres  to  be  farmed  to  each  kind 
ol  crop;  how  much  fertilizer  per  acre  the 
landlord  will  give  for  each  crop,  naming 
brands  of  fertilizers  to  be  used  on  each, 
or  specifying  their  analyses;  how  each 
crop  is  to  be  disposed  of,  whether  used 
on  farm  or  marketed  in  raw  form;  kind 
of  containers  to  be  used  for  fruits,  vege- 
tables, or  anything  to  be  marketed  and 
who  is  to  supply  the  containers,  with 
dates  upon  which  they  must  be  available. 
If  surplus  grain,  hay,  straw  or  anything 
is  to  be  marketed  the  agreement  should 
specify  ptiaximum  distance  to  which  the 
tenant  must .  deliver  landlord's  share, 
and  if  such  delivery  is  to  be  made  upon 
demand  or  when  convenient;  it  should 
say  how  many  animals  of  each  kind 
must  be  or  may  be  kept  and  if  their  in- 
crease is  to  be  marketed  it  should  say  at 
what  ages  or  under  what  conditions  they 
must  be  put  on  the  market. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  exactly  fill 
the  needs  of  E.  S.,  Ohio,  from  his  incom- 
plete statement,  but  In  almost  ail  the 
share  rent  cases  with  whi(^  I  am  famil- 
iar the  tenant  receives  one-third,  abso- 
lutely, of  everything  in  its  marketable 
form,  whether  surplus  grain,  hay,  fruit, 
milk,  butter,  calves,  pigs,  fat  hogs,  beef 
animals  (if  home  bred,  but  only  one- 
third  of  net  profit  if  purchased  by  land- 
lord and  fattened  by  tenant),  colts  and 
horses  bred  or  raised  from  landlord's 
mares  by  tenant  while  in  possession.  The 
one  exception  to  this  is  that  when  con- 
centrates (as  gluten  feed,  cotton  seed 
meal,  bran)  must  be  purchased  they  are 
commonly  paid  for  from  the  surplus 
wheat  or  other  grains  produced  for  mar- 
ket before  these  grains,  or  the  proceeds 
from  them,  are  divided  into  shares;  but 
sometimes  the  landlord  buys  all  from  his 
share.  Anyway  the  surplus  grain,  or  its 
proceeds,  is  divided.  The  quantity  of 
each  concentrate  to  be  purchased,  per 
year,  with  its  brand  or  rating,  should  be 
mentioned. 

In  all  cases,  with  either  crops,  animals 
or  other  produce,  it  should  be  specified 
whether  landlord  and  tenant  shall  each 
market  his  own  share  or  one  shall  have 
power  to  market  all  at  his  convenience. 
On  a  dairy  and  hog  farm  there  would 
be  no  grain  (except  wheat),  hay,  etc., 
to  market  except  the  surplus  over  and 
above  what  the  animals  could  consume. 
Of  course,  such  surplus  would  be  divided, 
the  tenant  receiving  his  one-third,  as  he 
does  of  the  main  crop  after  it  has  been 
changed  into  milk,  butter,  calves,  pork, 
etc.  If  there  exists  a  possibility  of  run- 
ning short  of  feed,  through  no  fault  of 
either  partner,  the  agreement  should  pro- 
vide for  the  purchases  to  be  made  In 
such  an  emergency. 

This  is  only  a  general  idea  and  must 
be  modified  to  suit  special  conditions. 
Share-rent  farming  is  like  any  limited 
partnership  business  and  only  a  strict 
agreement,  as  suggested  above,  can  avoid 
tnlsunderstandings  and  probable  failure. 
Each  must  exactly  know  his  privileges 
•nd  liabilities.  The  tenant  must  hare 
^Ider  range  of  profit  and  privileges  than 
^hen  farming  on  a  salary,  because  he 
*>*arg  the  same  proportional  risk  of  loss 
*>y  weather  conditions,  disease,  itisects, 
•tc,  as  does  the  landlord.  Naturally, 
the  tenant's  privileges  Include  a  reason- 
able garden  and  truck  patch.    E.  A.  W. 


One  Advantage  of  Fall  Plowing 

Plowing  clover  under  in  the  fall  rather 
than  cutting  the  crop  and  allowing  it  to 
lie  on  the  ground  during  the  winter  will 
largely  prevent  any  loss  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  fertility.  This  conclusion  was 
established  in  recent  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment  Station. 

When  the  clover  was  left  to  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  seven  winter 
months,  only  about  a  third  remained 
when  analysis  was  made  the  next  spring. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  original 
weight  was  found  where  the  clover  had 
been  plowed  under  the  previous  fall. 
Chemical  analyses  of  drainage  water 
showed  that  four  times  as  much  nitrogen 
was  lost  from  the  plat  where  clover  lay 
on  the  surface  as  from  that  having  clo- 
ver incorporated  in  the  soil. 

This  loss  of  organic  matter  In  clover 
lying  in  the  field  over  winter  is  as  great 
as  where  the  crop  is  fed  to  live  stock  and 
the  manure  is  returned  to  the  field. 


Hints  on  Selecting  Corn  for  Show 

Maturity  and  seed  condition  come  in 
for  the  most  consideration  when  select- 
ing corn  for  exhibition,  according  to  W. 
E.  Hanger,  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agri- 
culture. The  corn  should  have  a  bright, 
healthy  color,  well  filled  grains  and  dry. 

There  should  be  no  moldy  ears,  no 
dark,  discolored  germs,  no  blisters,  no 
cob  rot  or  disease  of  any  sort. 

Very  small  undersized  ears  are  dis- 
counted, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
the  biggest  ears  that  win  the  prizes. 

In  selecting  ten  ears  of  corn  for  an 
entry,  all  should  be  chosen  of  one  type. 
They  should  be  of  the  same  length  and 
circumference,  of  the  same  shade  of 
color  and  they  should  not  be  mixed,  that 
is,  white  com  should  have  no  yellow 
grains  and  yellow  corn  no  white  grains. 


Queries  Answered 

Tile  DrainlnflT  l^and — I.  T.  H.,  Virginia, 
writes :  "I  want  to  know  how  wide  a  strip  of 
land  one  line  of  tiles  will  drain,  and  If  any 
cement  Is  to  be  used,  and  what  Is  the  beat  way 
to  lay  the  tiles?  Is  there  anv  way  except  to 
join  up  one  tile  ngainRt  another?  I  wish  to 
do  quite  a  lot  of  draining  this  fall  and  want 
It  done  the  best  way." 

The  amount  of  land  a  single  line  of 
tiles  will  drain  will  depend  upon  several 
things — the  depth  of  tiles,  the  slope  of 
the  ground  above  the  tiles,  and  finally 
the  character  of  the  soil  itself.     A  tile 
drain  will  carry  the  water  from  30  to  50 
feet  each  side  of  the  drain.     Generally 
tile  drains  are  laid  In  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  undralned  area  for  the  ..^son  that 
the  water  collects  upon  these  low  areas 
and  at  the  same  time  less  digging  is  nec- 
essary than   if  the  tiles   are  laid   in   a 
straight  line  from  one  point  to  another. 
In  most  cases  nothing  Is  used  to  cover 
the  Joints  of  the  tiles  after  they  are  laid. 
They  are  merely  placed  together  as  close- 
ly as  possible.  Occasionally  a  bit  of  straw 
Is  laid  over  the  Joint  to  hold  back  the 
soil.     Considerable  care  is  necessary  In 
laying  a  tile  drain  to  have  It  work  satis- 
factorily,    I  would  suggest  that  you  get 
some    good    bulletins    on    this    subject. 
Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.  D.  C,  for  their  bul- 
letins on  tile  drainage  and  If  you  have  a 
county   agent    In    your    county,    consult 
him  In  regard  to  methods.      A.  E.  G. 

Full  Settlnff  Strawberry  Plants C 

XI..  .Missouri,  writes  :  "Whst  would  bo  the  host 
tlmp  to  fail  plant  strawbprrles?  Will  thev 
yield  as  much  as  If  same  number  and  varlptv 
of  plants  bad  been  planted  during  the  spring 
of  same  y*'arV"  » 


Christmas  Booklets — 20  for  25c 


•  We  have  sold  these  Booklets  tor  several  years  and  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  country  order  them  each  Christmas.  Nor 
is  it  any  wonder  when  you  consider  their  really  remarkable  value 
and  artistic  beauty,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  get  twenty  neat, 
artistic,  personal  Christmas  gifts  for  25c.  AH  of  us  have  friends 
whom  we  wish  to  remember  each  Christmas  but  to  whom  it 
is  not  necessary  to  send  an  expensive  gift.  These  Uttle  book- 
lets meet  such  a  need  exactly.  The  illustration  shows  three 
of  the  cover  designs.  These  covers  are  beautifully  litho- 
graphed in  Holiday  colors.  In  each  package  there  are  seven- 
teen others  equally  pretty.  Each  booklet  has  four  inside 
pages  and  the  cover;  average  size  about  3x4  inches  although 
the  size  varies  with  the  different  designs.  On  the  inside  cen- 
tre page  is  an  appropriate  Holiday  sentiment  and  a  place  to 
sign  your  name.     Each  cover  design  is  different. 

The  twenty  booklets  and  twenty  envelopes  with  which  to  mail  them  will  be  sent  pre- 
paid for  25o.    Quantity  is  limited.    Orders  must  be  received  at  once. 


Ask  for  our  large  Circular  of  Christmas  Goods 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


T.4 


Trapper*  and  dealer*  who  arenot  getting  fuli  value  for  their  fur*  are  requeated  to  write 

'to  u*  at  once  if  thejr  want  to  get  all  their  fur*  are  worth.     We  Invite  you  to  *hip  to  u*; 

rou  will  find  u*  to  be  one  of  the  mo*t  reliable  hou*e*  in  the  Raw  Fur  bu*ine**  and  your 

neighbor  will  tell  you  ao,  if  he  happen*  to  be  one  of  our  *hipper*.     We  will  pay  you  a* 

much  or  more  than  othwccUdtle  hou«c».fiveAasood  •  g"^*  «•  the  b«*t.and  better  than 

many  other*. 

We  *tand  expre**  »n€  mail  charge*  When  not  above  ten  per  cent,  of  value,  do  not  charge 

•  commi»*ion  and  you  get  your  return*  quickly.    Shipper*  hving  in  Northern,  Western  and 

Central  Sections  often  get  return*  from  u*  a*  quick  or  quicker  than  from  many  hou*e*  in 

(ho*e  tectioiu.      Tbi*  i*  your  chance  to  *h(p  to  one  of  the  be*t  houtet;  *clecl  the  right 

yhou*e  now,  *!t  down  and  write  u*  a  postal  for  our  price  li«t  while  you  have  u*  in  mind^ 

.  and  you'll  be  glad  you  made  our  acquaintance. 


BENJAMIN    DORMAN 
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TRAPPERS 


Get    ''MORE    MONEY'' 

Ship  Yonr  FURS   To 

^'SHUBERT'' 

tk»  UrcMt  kMMc  !■  Uw  WorM  dcaUaf  czdulv^  to 

NOBTHAMBUCAN  RAW  PtlK8.areUable-respontible-aafe 
Pur  Houae  with  an  unblemiahed  reputation  eiiating  for"more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  lonv  succeaaful  record  of  aending 
Fur  Shippers  prompt  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returna.  \Vrlte  for  "all|»  •ifvbrrt  (»l|tpprf."  the  only  reliable. 
accurate  market  report  and  prtoe  list  of  its  kind  published. 
Writ*  for  H-W OW-lt*«  WWtKK        ^ 

A.  B.  smiBERT.  Inc.  SSllSSASSSSSJSl 


We  find,  here,  that  the  best  time  to  set 
strawberry  plants  is  In  November  and  I 
now  have  the  land  ready  to  plant.  Our 
large  plant  growers  here  will  not  sell  a 
plant  until  November  Ist  and  none  later 
than  May  Ist.  Young  runners  of  the 
present  season  are  the  only  plants  fit  to 
set.  I  find  that  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference here  between  plants  set  last 
spring,  for  instance,  and  the  plants  set 
this  fall,  so  far  as  the  plants  set  are 
concerned.  The  spring  planting  will 
give  a  great  deal  more  fruit  next  spring 
because  there  will  have  been  a  great  in- 
•crease  in  the  number  of  plants  from  the 
growth  of  new  runners  during  the  past 
summer.  w.  F.  M. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HoraeorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  ak Ins 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  arnl  make  them 
Into  ouatfi  ( for  men  and  wonn-n),  rolx-s, 
rutra  or  iflovcn  wlicn  »<»  ordcrofl.  VesN* 
tar  aeaia  will  eoat  you  leas  than  to  buy 
ttapin  and  be  worth  inopp. 

Oar  lll—lralea  eatalofl  b-Itpr  a  lot  of 
information.  It  t.lls  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hideit .  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  fniifht  Ntth  wayn ,  about  evr 
safe  ayeiiHi  »r*««so  on  cow  and  hor*« 
hide,  calf  and  other  Hkina:  al>oat  the 
fur  goods  and  ganie  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  tiave  recently  got  out  an- 
other we  call  ftr  PaahloN  baek.  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  niiiffB, 
ne<-k  wear  and  otIuT  flne  fur  Krarmenta, 
with  price*  ;  alHotiir  pei weela  remed* 
elea  and  resalred. 

Too  can  have  either  tMok  by  aendlns: 
roiir  corr«H't  addreim  naming  which,  or 
twth  honk*  If  you  need  both.     Address 

The  Crooby  Frioton  Fur  Company. 
S7t  Lyclf  Ave^  Rochester.  s7v7 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Oet  more  money  for  your  furs  by  shlp- 
plDK  them  to  me.     I  will   pay  yoa  &%  a4- 
dltloual  on  sblpments  offiii.ouor  ovar. 
Write  for  price  list. 

BEN  CORN,  267  Seventh  Ave..  New  York  Off 


Sabo  Sore  Catck  Tra».  Deticned 

to  be  pUvrrl  in  the  animal*  bor- 
row. Year  hardware  dealer  ha* 
them.  Write  for  hooklrt.  Acent* 
Wanted.  SAIO  TRAP  MFG.  CO. 
ntl  W.  ttSt,  ClevfUnd.  Ohie. 


MANOR  FARMS 


PIERRKPOBrr  MATTOR,  JRFP.  CO.,  N.  V. 

Offer  f'Tsale  bull  seven  niontlis  old.  Sire,  a  8<^>n  of  Kinf 
of  the  Ponttam.  dam  Manor  Johanna  De  Kol  Htar 
J"««»l>hlne.  record  2«.9«  butter  seven  days,  a^ersK*  t«eC 
S  Z4,.  aveniKe  two  nearest  dams  Cfi  »9.  Priced  rlnht  for 
I  quick  buyer.  Nicely  marked  Individuality  Kiiarsnteed. 


Make  This 
Yiir  Bi 


JFUR 


Year 


—ship  voiir  pelts  tn  the  MOVUM 
or  Q  ir  IC  K  R  B  T  V  R  N  S  — 
the  HOriK  of  MSKRAL. 
AUBORTMBlfTP.  SrnA  Tor  R.  A  B.  prlo*- 
list.  It's  frpe!  STRUCK  4k  JM>MAK. 
lac,  156  W.  98th  at.,  New  York. 
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Why  You  Should  Use  the  Trap  Nest 


JOHN  F. 

If  you  have  never  used  a  trap  uest,  no 
matter  how  few  or  many  hens  you  keep, 
let  the  following  words  influence  Vou 
to  itu  value. 

Give  it  a  chance  and  it  will  tell  you 
wonderful  things  about  your  birds.       It 
will  tell  you  which  bird  lays  large  eggs, 
which  lays  small  eggs,  which  lays  eggs 
of  correct   uniformity   and   if   you   trap 
nest  your  high  producing  female  breed- 
ers  it  will  tell  you  which  hen's  eggs  arc 
fertile  and  hatch  a  husky  chick.     It  will 
tell  yoru  which  are  the  layers  and  payers 
and  which  the  drones  and  boardeis. 
•  *■    A  bird  that  lays  20  or  more  eggs  in 
Noveml)er  is  surely  some  bird,  and  the 
one  which  lays  8  or  10  or  less  is  also 
some  bird.     Both  will  eat  their  share  of 
high-priced  feed.  Surely  it  requires  more 
time  and  attention,  but  oh,  the  satisfac- 
tion  of    the    pot-pie    you    made   of    the 
boarders  you  found  out  by  the  trap  nest. 
Our  egg  laying  contests  would  be  fail- 
ures.   Lady    Eglantine    and    her    kind 
would  never  have  been  discovered  and 
there   would  be  no  200-egg  strains   but 
for  the  trap  nest.    Who  rides  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  who  walks?     The  chap  who 
trap  nesta  and  whose  hens  keep  him,  or 
Peter  Tumbledown    (usual  apologies  to 
the  other  fellow)  who  just  keeps. hens? 
Some  will  raise  the  argument  that  you 
cant  trap  nest  male  birds.  True,  but  you 
can     get     males     from     high-producing 
fpmales  by  trap  nesting.    "But  will  he  be 
a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  mother?"  sayp 
another.    Put  your  selected  breeders  and 
a    male    whose    ancestry    shows    he    Is 
worthy;  run  an  experimental  hatch,  say 
in  January,  and  you  will  know  just  what 
your  male  bird   is  good   for  before  the 
main  hatching  season.         -   • 

The  breeding  of  like  from  like  to  like 
in  live  stock  has  proved  that  like  begets 
Hke.  So  it  will  prove  with  poultry. 
Naturally,  if  hens  with  egg  records  of 
200  or  more  would  produce  pullets  which 
would  all  lay  200  eggs  or  more,  fresh 
eggs  would  not  be  worth  7.5  cents  per 
dozen  at  certain  seasons.  But  the  un- 
fbiling  trap  nest  will  tell  you  how  many 
ot  the  offspring  of  that  200egg  bird  are 
worth  keeping.    Trap  nests  are  essential 


WENK 

to    success    under    present    conditions. 
If  this  article  will  not  convince  you 
of  the  necessity  of  the  trap  nest,  ask  the 
fellow  who  owns  one  In  your  neighbor- 
hood and  listen  while  he  talks  of  flock 
percentage;  about  individuals  which  will 
reach  the  200  mark;  about  how  his  grain 
dealer   got   sore  because   his    feed   bills 
were  less  when  eggs  were  high;   about 
how  he  bought  that  automobile  or  lifted 
his  mortgage  because  his  trap  nests  told 
him   that  his   birds  were  keeping  him. 
Then  if  you  don't  go  home  and  build  or 
buy  some  trap  nests  and  became  a  real 
poultryman  I  miss  my  guess. 

Why  am   I   so  keen  on  the  subject? 
Here   are  facts.     I   put   150  April   10th 
hatched   pullets   into   the   laying   house 
October  Ist.    Left  the  traps  open  for  ten 
days  so  that  the  birds  would  get  accus- 
tomed to  them.     By  October  15th  they 
were  settled  down   for  business  and   I 
leg-banded  the  birds  as  fast  as  I  found 
them  in  the  nests.  November  15th  I  went 
over  my  records  and  found  that  37  pul- 
lets hadn't  laid  an  egg.     I   held  them 
until  December  1st  and  they  still  refused 
to  shell  out.    I  got  18  cents  a  pound  for 
that    bunch    of    ornamental    flesh    and 
feathers.    December  15th  I  took  another 
inventory  and  found  that  of  the  113  left 
21  had  laid  a  total  of  114  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  5  plus  for  a  period  of  30  days; 
and  that  92  had  laid  1571  eggs  in  the 
st,me  time,   or   an   average   of   17   plus. 
Quite  a  difllerence.     I  ate  those  21,  one 
at  a  time.     January  1st  I  Investigated 
my  records  again  and  found  that  26  of 
the  92  had  laid  20  eggs  or  more  in  No- 
vember  and   that  the  same   26   and   11 
others  had  laid  20  or  more  In  December. 
Result  from  trap  nesting^more  eggs 
from  less  birds  at  less  cost  of  feed,  and 
satisfaction  without  price  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  wasn't  keeping  boarders  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grain  man. 

The  trap  nest  told  me  that  over  40  per 
cent,  of  my  flock  were  non-producers  and 
I  told  myself  I  could  cut  my  feed  bill  30 
per  cent,  and  give  the  birds  10  per  cent, 
more  feed,  which.  I  hope,  they  appreci- 
ate eating  as  much  as  I  do  giving. 
Netv  Jersey. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  advises 
that  the  small  eggs  and  the  market  sized 
eggs  should  not  be  packed  together  in 
the  same  crate,  as  usually  prices  on  the 
small  eggs  will  be  returned  for  the  whole 
lot. 


Culling  and  Disposing  of  the  Culls 


Some  very  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
poultry  department  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College  in  a  series  of 
culling  demonstrations  re<ently  conduct- 
ed on  various  poultry  farms  about  the 
state.  During  the  month  of  August  a 
total  of  2500  birds  were  gone  over.  The 
external  characteristics  were  carefully 
examined,  and  about  750  birds,  or  30  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  were  culled  out  as  un- 
profitable producers.  In  order  to  test  the 
results  of  the  culling,  records  were  kept 
In  each  case  of  the  egg  production,  of 
seven  consecutive  days  just  previous  to 
the  demonstration,  and  also  for  seven 
consecutive  days  directly  following.  It 
was  found  that  the  production  of  the 
2500  birds  for  this  period  previous  to  the 
culling  was  an  average  of  700  eggs  a  day. 
or  a  production  of  28  per  cent.  For  the 
1750  birds  kept,  the  average  daily  pro- 
duction during  the  following  week  was 
692  eggs.  This  Is  a  drop  of  only  about 
1  per  cent,  after  30  per  cent,  of  the  birds 
had  been  culled  out,  raising  the  percent- 
age production  to  39  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  these  demonstrations  reduced  the  \ 
feed  bin  30  per  cent.,  while  only  a  trifle  \ 
over  1  per  cent.  loss  was  suffered  in  egg ' 
production.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  i 
more  practical  lesson  In  poultry  keeping. 

Fowls  which  have  been  culled  out  from 
the  laying  flocks  may  be  profitably  dis- 


posed of  for  table  purposes  at  this  sea- 
son. Where  they  are  rather  poor  in 
flesh,  they  should  be  confined  to  a  pen 
for  a  week  or  so  and  fed  a  fattening 
mash.  The  type  of  market  and  the 
prices  offered  should  regulate  the  amount 
of  money  spent  in  finishing  off  the  birds. 

In  shipping  live  fowls  to  market,  use 
substantial  crates  and  avoid  overcrowd- 
ing. It  is  best  to  plan  the  time  of  ship- 
ment HO  that  the  least  possible  time  Is 
consumed  by  the  journey.  Live  poultry 
will  shrink  from  5  to  10  per*  cent,  on  a 
24-hour  journey. 

Dressed  poultry  may  be  scalded  for 
lo<aI  trade,  but  should  be  dry-picked 
when  intended  for  the  open  market. 
Birds  should  be  bled  by  running  the 
knife  through  the  mouth,  and  cutting 
the  jugular  vein,  just  back  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  The  brain  may  be  stuck  by 
running  the  knife  through  the  slit  In  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the.blade  pointed 
toward  top  of  the  head,  midway  between 
the  eyes.  This  destroys  the  brain  tissue 
controlling  the  muscles  which  hold  the 
feathers.  The  market  demands  a  dry- 
picked  bird,  as  the  carcass  holds  Its  color 
better  and  is  less  likely  to  spoil. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  pnl. 
lets  are  beginning  to  lay.  a  great  many 
small  eggs  are  going  to  market.  This 
condition  cannot  be  avoided,  but  the 
poultry  department  of  the  New  Jersey 


Getting  a  Start  With  Geese 

ESTHER  MARIE  BETTS. 

In  these  war  times  when  every  bit  of 
grain  must  be  conserved  the  farmer  who 
starts  in  the  business  of  raising  geese  Is 
wise  indeed.  Because  of  their  fondness 
for  grass,  there  is  no  fowl  which  will 
produce  the  same  amount  of  meat  with 
so  little  expense  for  grain.  When  start- 
ing in  the  goose  business  one  need  spend 
very  little  for  equipment— a  low  shed, 
tight  enough  to  keep  out  the  snow,  is  suf- 
ficient. Plenty  of  good  pasture  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  they  will  live  on 
grass  almost  entirely  except  during  cold 
weather.  A  pond  or  stream  is  not  neces- 
sary. Clean  drinking  water,  deep  enough 
so  they  can  wash  out  their  eyes,  must  be 
provided. 

In  deciding  upon  a  certain  breed,  one 
must  take  into  consideration  the  charac- 
teristics  of   each.     The  Grey  Toulouse 
are  the  most  common  and  they  produc? 
a  large  bird  for  market,  but  their  egg 
production  Is  very  small.     The  Embden 
are  also  large  and  the  white  feathers 
bring  a  good  price,  but  they  lay  only  20 
or  30  eggs  a  year.    A  cross  between  a 
Toulouse   goose  and   a  Chinese  gander 
makes  a  large  bird  which  matures  early, 
but   considering  everything,   the  White 
Chinese   are    probably   the   best.     They 
will  lay  nearly  twice  as  many  eggs  as 
the  large  breeds,  are  early  maturing  and 
the  white  feathers  bring  a  much  higher 
price  than   the  colored  or  mixed   ones. 
The  birds  are  small,  weighing  only  12 
or  15  pounds.    This  is  usually  a  better 
size  for  the  average  family  than  a  larg« 
goose.      They    are    exceedingly    lovely, 
equalling  the  swan  In  beauty. 

It  is  well  to  buy  young  stock  In  the 
fall.  A  trio  win  cost  from  $10  to  |20, 
according  to  the  variety  and  breeding. 
They  will  become  accustomed  to  new 
quarters  sooner  than  mature  birds  and 
contrary  to  opinion,  they  lay  well  and 
the  eggs  are  fertile.  A  mature  bird 
should  make  from  $5  to  $10  profit  eacn 
year.  The  chief  reason  why  geese 
should  be  purchased  in  the  fall  is  that 
they  choose  their  mates  then  and  shoulu 
not  be  separated  after  that.  Once  mated 
they  seldom  change.  We  learned  this 
by  sad  experience.  After  the  breeding 
season  is  over,  we  once  sold  one  of  our 
ganders  and  two  geese.  After  he  was 
gone,  one  of  the  geese,  whose  mate  we 
had  sold  unknowingly,  began  to  droop 
and  finally  died.  We  could  give  no  other 
reason  except  that  she  died  of  loneliness. 
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Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 


F.  V.L.TURNER 


Cold  storage  manipulators  have  begun 
the  fall  drive  on  eggs — that  the  safe 
limit  on  quantity  stored  may  be  reached, 
the  retailer  is  brought  within  the  pale 
foi  the  40-cent  kind  that  are  avoided  by 
egg  lovers.  The  fresh  ekg  still  reigns 
sjpreme  at  or  near  60  cents,  and  the  egg 
farmer  may  feel  no  fear  at  this  annual 
tall  clearance  sale  of  overplus  to  give  the 
Thanksgiving  purchaser  a  chance  at 
Ijiofit  contributions.  Even  the  delectable 
hen— she  of  doubtful  age  but  still  a  lov- 
able prospect  for  the  stewing  pot,  is  now 
al  a  low  ebb  that  the  400  per  cent,  sur- 
plus of  stored  fowl  may  have  a  chance 
at  big  money  later.  Verily  the  way  of 
the  manipulator  is  via  the  gullible  pub- 
lit  and  the  panicky  owner  recks  not  be- 
yond his  nose  in  disposing  of  fowl  that 
will  come  into  money  making  when  the 
fall  molt  is  ended. 

Sell  not  thy  holdings  lest  in  selling 
yt  be  sold. 

A  fowl  on  the  roost  is  worth  ten  in 
the  storage. 

"Nearby  fresh  gathered"  are  still  in 
heavy  demand  with  every  prospect  of  a 
rise  in  price  daily. 

Ever  try  your  neighbors  out  on  fresh 
egg  trade? 

The  average  farmer's  wife  gathers  the 
eggs  in  her  apron — the  average  commer- 
cial egg  producer  carries  his  in  by  the 
pail  full.  There  is  a  wide  difference  and 
a  good  reason  in  each  case — which  would 
you  choose? 

Star  boarders  may  lend  class  to  a  city 
hashery  but  the  same  species  are  bad  for 
henneries. 

Still  farther  improve  by  selecting  the 


better  layers  from  the  best  laying  bunch 
and  you  have  your  best  breeders  by  next 
spring. 

Pick  out  the  layers  by  your  own  stan- 
dard, place  them  in  a  separate  house  and 
watch  the  result — if  you  guessed  right, 
by  even  10  per  cent.,  you  are  on  the  road 
to  profit. 

Stir  up  the  whole  hen  system  now  and 
then  with  a  tablespoonful  of  Epsom  salts 
to  every  25  layers.  Mix  it  with  three 
quarts  of  moist  or  crumbly  mash  for  the 
25  birds. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine — DISIN- 
FECT. 

Feed  well  always — feed  unusually  well 
until  the  pullet's  eggs  are  of  a  salable 
size. 

A  little  lime  water  in  the  drinking 
vessels  keeps  the  vessel  sweet  and  kills 
germs. 

Have  you  arranged  for  that  Incubator 
early  next  spring?  Hatch  every  egg  pos- 
sible to  lead  to  the  grand  scheme  of  dou- 
bling poultry  meat  output  next  spring. 
The  world  at  large  needs  it — the  allied 
aimies  need  it  and  there  is  money  in  it 
for  the  grower. 

Every  time  you  kill  a  disease  germ  you 
save  money— DISINFECT. 

Empty  the  drinking  pans  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  there  will  be  fewer  frozen 
vessels  to  contend  with  on  cold  mornings. 

Take  a  look  at  the  molters,  note  their 
bedraggled  condition — add  a  little  oil 
meal  to  their  ration  and  feathers,  needed 
to  keep  out  the  chill  and  damp,  will  help 
them  a  big  heap  by  rapid  growth. 

Any  nasty  colds  these  damp  days? — 
DISINFECT. 


A  Help  for  Winter  Eggs 
There  have  been  a  good  many  books 
published  and  a  great  many  articles  writ- 
ten on  how  to  make  hens  lay  in  the  win- 
ter, but  it  is  doubtiul  if  anything  has 
been  published  that  has  proved  as  popu- 
lar or  successful  as  Poultry  Bulletin,  No. 
219,  "Increasing  the  Winter  Yield  of 
Eggs,"  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

After  going  through  two  editions  the 
Legislature  made  a  special  appropriation 
for  a  third  and  revised  edition  with 
many  added  Illustrations  and  much  new 
matter.  This  bulletin  is  ready  for  this 
winter's  work.  Is  quite  a  book  and  can 
be  ha*d  free  on  request  by  any  one  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Crate  Fattening  Chickens 
Material  to  be  used  for  fattening 
chickens  in  crates  should  depend  some- 
what on  the  cost  and  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  fowls  are  being  fed.  If  a  hard 
white  fat  and  white  skin  are  desl/ed,  oats 
and  barley  should  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  ration.  If  yellow  fat  and  skin  are 
desired,  corn  meal  should  be  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  the  mash. 

A  simple,  efficient  ration  for  farm  use 
consists  of  60  pounds  corn  meal,  40 
pounds  wheat  middlings,  oat  flour,  bar- 
ley meal  or  buckwheat  middlings  (or  40 
pounds  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
v%eight  of  these  materials)  and  5  pounds 
of  finely  ground  beef  scrap.  This  mash 
is  mixed  with  sour  milk,  either  skfm 
milk  or  butter  milk.  In  the  proportion  of 
about  \y^  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound 
of  mash.  The  mash  mixed  ready  for  feed- 
ing should  hare  the  consistency  of  buck- 
wheat cake  batter.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  mix  the  mash  fresh  for  every  feeding, 
as  a  slight  fermentation  makes  It  more 
palatable  and  more  digestible. 

The  chickens  to  be  fattened  should  be 
given  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for  at 
least  12  hours  after  they  are  placed  ia 
the  cratefl. 


At  the  first  feed,  only  about  one-third 
as  much  of  the  mash  should  be  given  as 
the  chickens  will  eat.  The  amount  fed 
should  be  Increased  at  each  feed  until 
by  the  fourth  feed  they  are  being  given 
all  they  will  clean  up  in  from  20  to  30 
minutes.  After  the  fourth  feed,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  mash. 

Feeding  should  b3  done  at  the  same 
hours  each  day.  Regularity  Is  essential. 
— M.  C.  Kllpatrlck,  Ohio  Agrl.  College. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.     A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.    The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."    Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you   will  be  amazed   and  delighted  ' 
with  results.     A  dollar's  worth  of  "More  j 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production  | 
of  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this  great  j 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  j 
expert,  4368  Reefer  Bldg..  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
01  "More  Eggs  "  Tonic  for  |1 .00  (  prepaid ) . 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  If 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dol- 
lar will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing.     Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask   Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
Free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


Look,  Men,  Here  is  Real 

Value  in  Popular  Priced 

Underwear 

Everybody  read  about  those 
big  features  chock-full  of  extra 
value  over  there  in  the  illustra- 
tion. You  never  saw  anything 
like  it  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
This  underwear  is  just  the  right 
price  for  everybody  and  the  un- 
derwear everyone  should  wear. 
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HAKES 

£i.ASTtC  *f/v/r 


Seldat 

Popular 

Pricoa 


is  made  of  the  finest  long-fibre 
cotton  in  the  Southland,  silky- 
smooth  and  fleecy  warm.  Nat- 
urally elastic  and  comfortable, 
but  made  a  whole  lot  more  so. 
You'll  sure  be  happy  to  slip  in 
this  unusually  fine  underwear 
and  laugh  at  the  cold. 

And  the  fit  ?  Say,  man,  tailor- 
made  underwear  couldn't  feel 
any  better  than  Hanes.  Made  as 
strong  as  cast-iron  and  as  comfortable  as  a  feather  bed.  Pre- 
shrinking  makes  it  hold  the  shape  and  size.  It's  the  biggest  real 
value  in  the  world  for  popular  priced  garments  and  union  suits. 

A  New  Bang-up  Boys'  Union  Suit 

We've  got  the  boys'  union  suit  that  you  and  every  parent 
have  wsmted,  A  high-quality,  Jong- wearing,  economical 
union  suit.  You'll  like  it  because  you  can  see  the  extra 
value.  Your  boys  will  like  it  because  it's  warm,  comfortable 
and  cozy.     Its  value  can't  be  duplicated. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Warning  to  the  Trade  —  Any  garment  offered  as  Hanea  la  I 
substitute  unless  it  bears  the  "  Hanes"  labeL 


nifiAMaa 
■vary  e*ra«a* 


Bar  Mom 

WttkMt  It 


low  Is  The  Time  To  Buy  Your  Roofing 


CHICAGO    HOUSE   WRECKING    CO 


$107 

Per 

Roll 


Quick  action  on  your  part  ia  really  neceeeary  if  you  wish  to 

g:et  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So,  don't  delay — 
sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.  Every  offer  below  is 
covered  by  our  satisiactioo  or  mooey-back  guarantee. 

Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List  I 

Ajax  kiali  grsde  rubber  surfaced  Roofmn  put  up  108  aq.  ft.  to  the  rofl. 

Compl.te  with  nails  and  cement  Lot  No.  GC30J.  3  plr.  roll  $1.27;  CI  117 
2ply.  roil $1.17;  1  ply,  roll #l.Uf 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Rooan*  raanuiteed  1 8  yrs.    €0  Otk 

RollsconlainlOBsQ.lt..  nails  and  cement  included.  LotN'o.GC3u3.  Koll^*»*V 
Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofina,  3  ply.  cuarantaed  for  12  roarsi 
»  high  gradf  coveritnf,  Rolls  contain  lOSsq.  ft.,  nails  and  CL-ra<nt  in  CI  ^fl 
eluded.  Lot  No.  GC304.  3  ply.  roll  $1  JO:  2  ply.  roll  $1.40;  1  ply.  roll  #A»^W 
10.000  Rolla  of  Extra  Heevy  hi«h  grade  Roofinei  Red  or  Grar  Slate 
Coatc-d.  Rock  Faced.  Brown  Pebble  Coat.  Double  Sanded.  Mineral  CI  QA 
or  Mica  Surfaced.  LotNo.GC3U6.  roil  10Bj>q.lt.  with  nails  and  cement  ▼*»^w 
..  28  f  euce.  painted,  2H  in.  corrueatad  orerfaeoled  aidinc  sbeetai  O  CA 
5Hft.Tong.  LotNo.GC3(fc.  lOUsy.  ft. #*.3U 

reled  overhauled  reofina  abeets.  CO  AA 


I 
\ 


26  cauce  paintod  2H  in. 

Lot  No.  GC307.  lOU  sq.  ft... 


#■  yeer  ■■Mnc  MNertPC  itn  e(  reef,  tsnctli  ef  raftsrs.  etc    I 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO., 


24  cauae  Extra  Hmmwr  painted  2%  ia.  cerrwaeled  ererhauled  Cjt  iSA 

sbeets  for  rooting  barns,  granaries,  etc.    Lot  No.  GC306,  100  sa.  ft.  fw.^Wf 

Niea 


Bi 


De»t.  ae-4o. 

SStli  A  IroMS^Cklca 


AlfFf 


New  KEROSENE  Lieht  ^^^Sf^il 


10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 


Wt  tfsal  Sill  yw  !•  par  m  •  Mat  tmtil  yoa  have  used  thia  wonderful 

'  '    I  mya,  tton  yoa  ni«y  rctani  It  at  oar 


ifSt 


wattdmn  vbita  iWkt  ia  row  own  boaM  tea  mya,  tton  yoa  ni«y  rctom 
•span**  if  not  parfaetly  aatiaaed.  W*  want  to  prov*  to  yoa  that  it  i 
ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  eandia:   baata  alaetrie,  (aaolirve  or  ai 


aaaU 


T\A/ICETME    LIGHT 
ON  HAUr    THE   OIL 


I  Get  One  FREE 


^-  .  _  aaatyWna. 

by   Inavaaaa   UMtarwritan.    Childran   baa4la  e«nly.    Taata  by 
U.  &  GoyarMMDt  and  16  kadii«  UnivaraiUaa  ihow  that   th«  new  Utmut 

BURNS  50  HOUBS  ON  ONE  GAIXON 

I  karoM**  («oal  oil),  no  odor,  aaM>ka  or  aolat.  aimple.  daan,  won't 
axploda. 
ataady  ' 
aitioB. 


a  karoMsa  («oal  oil),  no  odor,  aaM>ka  or  aolat.  aimple.  daan,  won't 
*.    Ovartlvaa  Biiiitan  paapia  alraady  enjoriiw  thia  powaiful.  white, 

iicht,  oaaraat  to  aanliifat.    Woo  OoM  Maeal  at  Paaana  Espo> 

uraaitaat  jBTaatloa  «t  tha  aaa.    Ooarastaad. 
>■•■•§«  wfliaf  mtrm  *m  mm  pw«M,vto  ■>■■■  ••  a^^  teiaa  mmt  *•  en  mtm 


■MUIT1.B  LAMP  i 


■PAJiv,  eat  ateeemawM 


NKw  Toaa 


Men  WItfi  Rigs  or  Autos 
Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 

Oar  trial  delivery  plaa  makaa  It  aaay.    No  prevlaaa  aa- 
parlcBce  neeaaaary.    Practically  cTcry  farm  boiBa  aad 

Oaafa 


ly  after  tryiiy  UDaramarwhe 
bad  nawr  aold  anythina  in  bia  life bafora  writaa:  "I  aoM 
(1  tha  drat  acTea  day  1.'^  Chrlatenaan  Wia..aaya:  "Hava 
never  aaen  an  article  that  ael la  aoaaatly"    Nornne,  la.. 

3rK  "92%ot  booMaTiiitedbavbt."  Phillipa.O.. aaya: 
IrarycoatarBer  baroRMa  a  friend  and  booatar."  K«o- 
injr,  Minn  .  aayi:  "No  flowery  talk  neeeaaaiT.  Sella 
itaalr'*  Tboaaanda  who  are  coiniaa  iBonay  andana  taa 
»umm  Juat  aa  •troasty.  Si  mtmymmmM.  We  (nrnMi 
aCock  to  vet  atarted.  Saaipla  aant  prepaid  far  10  days' 
free  trial  and  aiven  abaoiotely  widwoC  coat  ahaaroa 
baeoMa  a  dictrTbotar.  Aak  for  aor  diatHbator'a  pha. 
State  oeeapation.  aca.  wliathar  roe  have  ric  ar 


«r  yoa  eai 
tawuaaipe 


iBoat  eoawaaiaat  far  yaa  ta 


4 


i 


1 


390 


i 


\h 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


^^l^S^  THE  COST 

OF  GASOLINE 
ONETHIRDTOONEHALF 


^,  PORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

One-thirdtoone-halfMOREMILE- 
itn^  «J?^  POWER  can  be  secured 

Iv^^wf ''P^'f.^''^^^^^  gasoline  or 
evenhalfgasolineand  hafi  kerosene. 


Where,  How  and  V\^hen  of  Lime 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Buggm  subjects  for  future  dlscusalop.    Contrlbutlona  muBt  reach  uKda^BbJ'f ore  d«£of"taJue  '*'"*'"'«"<>»  "^ 


November  15,  191 


START  EASY 
INCOLt>WEATnEP 


Start  your  motor  instantly  and  move  off  at 

once,  even  in  zero  weath/r.  «,"»"  V.^®" "*' 

pina",  "apitting-'or* 

carburetor  troubles. 

We  fit  any  car  without  chanclnc  nresent 

manifold  or  throttle  connections?  ^'***"* 

^S!iy°"i,*^^"^«''-    'f  he  can't  supply  you 
write  us  direct,  sending  his  name  amT  thk 
name  and  model  of  your  car. 

30  p*r  cant  off  fist  pric*  '«Hi«m  na 
A.K  us  about  our  30  day  triil  7liJ* 

THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 

^  '"sy.dltonSt.O.ytwi.O. 

iraetorm  and  motor  A«<u«. 

Show  Uiis  adv.  te 
your  dealer  or 
repair  shop. 


loi'i<7   No.    1232.    Dec.    1.— What    havo   this 
year  s  crops  taught  you  regarding  feAlIlin 
tionV      Was    top    dressing    t^ie^^at    with 
|ommer(lal    fertilizer    a*^succe8S?     Did    S 

X  your  motor  instantly  and  move  off  at  I>»oved  to  your  satisfaction  this  year 

•••  •  w\"  ^''m^  ^"if^^Mr.  with  no  ••pop.     Topic  No    igqq    r^^^r,    -.k      ,^ 

nVJ^i^I'^^K?'  «^'*«»n«-"  END  your  a   cow   tnsHni  ^^'^-  }^—^o  you  belong  to 

•uretor  troubles,  ^^jrwur  il„/*^w^    testing    assoclaton?     What    benpflf 

fif  — :- .  have  you  derived  from  It  ?    ilow  many  mem 

J^vear"^  T^"^"  '",  '^  «'°'^  what  d^en^t  cS 
?i,L      *     J^  -V""  ^o  not  th  nk  thev  are  eood 

fo^f  ^g^a^d^^  felt  7or  ^oSi^i^Sf  <  1 
grve^|L'ln"erbrdorg\^  '*  and'"w\lf.t7o5 

Wh^y  v'%^.?,"  vl'u'°c'nn'«  L  .  VVir  "•! 


lTm^\«rifA  ^°  "^^  consider  the  use  of 
lime  has  been  verjr^rofltable  to  us. 

lim;  ^h^f'f"  ^^^d^«"'  O'-The  use  of 
^l?tin^  T^^^"  ""^^y  profitable  In  this 
section.    I  removed  the  dirt  from  a  ledge 

thi"ir^'*5"^  ^^^^»^  ^^  about  four  felt 
s?onP  «^nH  "'^**  dynamite  to  break  the 
stone  and  remove  from  the  ledge      In 

rone^^"?  iVr"  ^?  ^?^  *  large  ''pTle  of 
stone.    A  lime  pulverizer  and  an  engine 
were  used  to  grind  the  stone.     We  had 
"ThJ«''^  tons  Of  ground  limestone 
varle«  ^?h  °.V°^  \'T  ^PP"^d  to  the  acre 
varies  with  the  different  kinds  of  soil 
Some  use  a  drill  to  apply  the  lime     The 
best  method.  I  believe.  Is  the  use  of  a 
k"h"vv'"AM'"  '"'°**  °^^  ♦'^'^  K«"«^"nd  best  and   i,™„i    ^^^^"®^''    ^hls   scatters   the    lime 
raiuer  h^lL^r^^  ^^°5*''^''°«-  *»»«  purchase  of  f^^^^y  over  the  ground  and  the  use  of  « 
IrTn'd'lr'iTSlc^-    JiU't'w'lXr^s^^'  'TZ   w1[h'7>,  ^*»„  thoroughly   mix   tie  llLe 
a  tractor  Jo  ouii  sevpr...  in   ".Tr^l^^'lJl!?   With  ^he  soll.     A  great  many   farmprq 

fim.T*"^  ^^^^'^^'   and    In   s'Lndy   sol? 
lime  Is  a  nprp^affTr   ««  4^1 ii._,»    ■'      . . 


nV  n.,!  J  1     ""•  "'   ""  yo"  nook  two  tOKeth- 
er  and  drive  more  than  two  horses,  or  use 
L^T,\'''\*'\  P"''   several   in  order  to  ov"r^ 
come  the  labor  shortage?     Tell  ns  vmi^  ^^ 
perlence  Ig  250  words.  ^"""^  *^ 

.T;,^'  Y.;  Lexington,  N.  C— Lime  has 
ecome  svnonvmnnu  -imttu  k^** « . 


Overlands 
Pullmans 

ALL  1917  BRAND  NEW 

ai^,?»^*^®  purchased  from  aKents  of  t  h« 

Also  1000  Used  Autos  $150  np 

«end  to-day  for  our  new 

Auto  Catalog  B 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World'B  Largeat  Auto  Dmalera 

203    N.    Broad    St.,   PhiUda. 


w.  u.  X.,  Lexington,  N.  C.-LIme  has  Hme.  lJ^  w  n'sweet^so'ur^nT^"^" 
witr,f«'^;r^°^?"«  r"*^  ^^"^'' 'arm?n|  It  will  raise  pofiUbrcrops  Ground 
years  In  oil^f«l?^*?^  ^^  '^'  ^^^  Past  five  and  crushed  limestone  can  be  u^ed  fo? 
r,f'H,i^,?l':J^!:^i".S  operations  and  not.   many  purposes  around  the  fa?m   ' 

e^te'L'S      ?^.?^"liM^-_Ae«t  for  con 


have   applied    it   In   various   quantltie. 
ranging  from  1  to  5  tons  per  acre     ]!? 
ever.  3  tons  per  acre  have  given  xx\A 
good    results    as    heavier    applicaom 
While  we  have  applied  marl  at  aU    e^J 
sons  of  the  year,  we  rather  prefer    aS 
n/°V^^^'  1*°^^'  J"«t  prevIoSs  to  .Je  1 
smoothed  down  somewhat  we  apply  ,n', 

fHn'?°'f  ^1°^^  ^^  «o^ed  It  with  am 
drill,  but  later  on  we  discovered  tha m 
;::;a«  easier  and  quicker  applied  by  "U 
ply  throwing  It  off  of  wagon  with  sho  S 
The  harrow,  we  found,  distributed  i 
evenly  over  the  ground  and  In  the  nd 
If  JXin.  ^'"  "^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  -ith 
When  Nve  cannot  grow  clover  on  a  field 

Thi^'T  *^  ^'  ^"^^  and  needs  lime.  Qth 
indications    are    sheep    sorrel    or    sou 
grass.    This  sour  grass  is  seldom  foS 
on  anything  but  add  soil  | 

Clover  has  no  doubt  paid  us  betff r 
from  liming  than  any  other  IL12 
We  have  gotten  some  wonderful  ga  fs 
in  corn  from  liming,  but  we  first  got   h 

fnrT'  ^""^^^  *^  ^°^"  and  follow^  wi 
corn.     Our  most  noticeable  result  from 
the  use  of  lime  has  been  in  clover. 


„«„      7     ^^'■^\  "01U6  11  tor  me  past  nv( 
years  in  our  farming  operations  and  not 
ing  the  increase  in  our  crops  and  the  im- 
provement in  soil  fertility     We  use    hi 
fine  ground  raw  lime  altogether,  apply! 
ing  from  two  to  four  tons  per  acre  with 
a  lime  spreader  of  our  own  construcUon 
made  from  a  pair  of  mower  wheels  and 
an  extra  axle  at  a  total  cost  of  $15     We 
usually   apply   the   lime   in   the  sprinl 
ahead  of  a  cultivated  crop,  whfch  thor 
oughly  mixes  it  with  the  soil  before  a 
grain  crop  or  grass  is  seeded.     The  soit 
will  usuaUy  tell  us  when  lime  is  needed 
f  we  but  look.     The  variety  of  plants 
hat  come  Into  a  field  when  It  is  lef? 
^?e  year  in  grass,  is  nature's  Indication 
of  the  need  of  lime.    Then  there  is  the 


Winter  Wear  Tires 

COR    DOITBLK    TREAD  Tl it vm    . 

double  work  anrt  theyVcomi  uJUnAJ};:^"  «'^« 


The  following  .re  the  little  price,  of  onr  Kuaran 


Sizes 
30x3  ... 
3«x8><... 
32xaj^... 
33x4  .  . 
34x4     ... 


Price 

..•6.60 

..    7.50 

.    &60 

10.60 

10.60 


36x4    

3^»^>i 

35x43,' 

3|;«<x 

37x4*i 


Price 

...in.w 

....  V1.W 
....  1Z.00 
....  13.00 
18.50 


prlc«e.  •  '■'^■"'•«  i"*m  at  tbew  lutle 


Price 
..  $5.50 
.  C.00 
.  7.00 
.  8.50 
.    S.60 


Mlzea 
36x4    . 
•14X43^. 
35X4',' 

«6x4»i 

37x43i 


Price 
.  |8.r>o 

.    S.-V) 

.  9.00 

.    9.(J0 
10.00 


amount  that  should   be  enniiii   ♦« 
particular  soil.    Lime  ha^^d' us%rst' 
growT.d'^r^  ^^  ^"  ^'^  «»r  ability  to 

pe?fect^^  "\IZ  f "1?  ^^^t^  ^^^"'"es  to 
Hm«  ^     i?"    ^^ey  tell  US  that  the  use  of 

adive'in^fhi  !i.n^"?*^  organisms  mo?e 
active  in  the  soil,  whatever  that  means 

However,  this  much  we  do  know  that  on 

if  d  where  an  extra  heavy  second  croS 

of  Red  clover  has  been  left  to  decav  blok 

upon   the   land   after  an   application   o^ 

lime  and  followed  the  secoSd  year  with 

corn,   we   are   practically   certain   ^Tfn 

^^i;;f  per  crop  of  corn.     Ll^^  and   raw 

ohl  ffp^l^  ^'5  P""^"S  a  new  life  into  thl 
old  fields,  and  a  new  vision  to  farm  life 

l^MTr?.^  *^  ^"  ^«  that  we  hav^been 
?orce    fhPrp'^'r*^  .^"^  ^^at  a  wonSerfu^ 
hnp    ill  ^    '^    ''*'■    Pi-oduction    behind 
lime,  legumes  and  live  stock. 


Crete  and  can  b^^s^d  for  "walk  /founX 
tlons  for  buildings,  etc.  ^ounua- 

r.  A.  K.,  Willl^^ville,  N.  Y.— Our 
farm  had  a  piece  of  land  on  It  thiTwas 
about  two  acres  in  size  and  off  of  whlh 
we  could  not  get  half  the  crops  weTot 
Selds  '  w'hp'n  *''  '""T  «^^e  in'adj^fni^?,' 

acres  of ^nH,  ^l  ^""^  ^"  ^^^^  'arm  two 
acres  of  land  looked  as  thouirb  It  had  r^r.* 

been  worked  for  some  t  me  *^The  flmei 

that  moved  off  the  land  tild  us  not  ti 

waste  our  time  on  it.  as  it  would  n?t  nro 

duce  much.     We  plowed  K?  gavfu 

rrvested'Th?''  '"'  ^^^^  ^^^  crops  were 
narvested  they  were  no  good.    Wp  \r\^A 

Z7Ter^%^'  "'  fertlllle?  and  the'r ' 
suits  were  the  same.    After  givlne  this 

u^l  *^'*"*.  *^"ee  years  time  to  prove 
Uself  we  decided  upon  another  tr^t^ 
ment.    Upon  examining  the  soil  closTlv 

tTre*"'' ™«1  'V;.*^  ^««  P''"  ^^  t'eL^- 
lure.      This  would  have  been  corrected 

pro;e'?t''h//''M"^"«^  humus  to  im: 
beertiere.'''  ^""'^''*  "'^'^  ^^^'"^"t  "ot 

fhTL?^^^i''^^  "^°^"s  paper  and  giving 

Idd  Thii'f  ^^"??  *^  ^°  contain  mu?h 
fhl      n°  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 

lit  r","'  ,^"  rSA"!  that  we°"w''iri''o''„' 


the  right  tracrthls  time     wr»irr  "1    u""'  '1*  «««'"»<5  la  done.    I  apply  th 


-J,  -'' IW.U 

Add  $1.00  to  the  aboTe  for  Non-SIdd  Tire 

m^hJ^  '^^  COMPANY 

#8T  No.  Broad  St^  PhlUdelphleu  Pa. 

Send  for  de»criptive  booklet  and  priee  IM. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


BROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lievee  rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parte 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
Nolles.Durable^ap^ 

Protectedby  U.*?^.?: 

SrL-'"*'5  "••"*«'  '••««  Sena 
nwn»  «nd    address    trday 


c^BRoo«:n7««.T.r«ri  m:i 


K *StXII^nS  S^?)**?*i»'Jr  »»»••"«»  In  r>«>trr.ii.    where  lime  wA's"n7r/":L"  V"  "'"se  pieces 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Prankllnville    N    V 

n^L\\^^  *°  **"''  «*»"•    Have  used  it  when 

S  w  " wlthTrL'n^^-iSe^"^  when'  L'din'S 
ir  in  th^J^Jr^'    ^^e  bave  usua   y  used 

ib^'ut'".*  T,rti,'e°rri"sir;;f  •"'""« 

used  ground  HmestonToti  wa°s  a^pTe^e^l 
lime  M  th.  ni„»'!^  "'*''*  "«  »!"•««'>  the 

.hi.    «.t?  "P'^'^ent.    The  lime  "bo  on 

uJ.lP"  "'"^^nce  in  the  corn  whl«"Se 

»preaa.     But  when  we  seeded  the  «eld 

we*e™fhe*„'..""'"t  «  T'  "Iference  t 

TZl'!.t^,Z'.To  Zl  z^i  i:t  V\1 

m;»a"''g^er'i;itl^r'^''^-,e?e"€  '»»' 

Mr^i'i*?,,^?.*'*  '"<""  » tendency  to  grow 

?o  be 'Sy"  ftT'."  the  «0II1»  inclined 
,  ue  mossy,  it  is  an  Indication  thaf  t* 
is  sour  and  requires  lime.  Our  greft Jt 
benefit  from  the  uhp  nf  u^^\r  greatest 
has    been    In    fh J  1         ""^^  °"  our  land 

ATwe"k^..r„r±^»l«iast  few_?ears' 


that  in  the  maJorltVif  cases  orio'ur  son 
the   underdrainage  was   faulty,  and  on 

be  sS'^Thpri"'"^  *^«  ««"  ^«"«5  it  To 
th«  h:.f7^^"  ^®  ^.®"t  after  the  soil  from 
the  bottom  up.    The  subsoil  was  blait^H 
using  a  half  stick  of  20  per  ct?it   dvnf ' 

blasting  ll^  ^^n""^  ^*^*^  ^ay.  After  thf 
ritii  f %  '^®  .^°"  was  plowed  and  har- 
rowed, then  given  a  dusting  of  air-slaked 
lime    enough   to   make   the   top    whife 

from  L"'^  ^^^  *PP"«^  with  sma^f  shovels 
from  a  wagon.    Farther  work  wi  nost 
poned  on  account  of  heavy  ralnf    Tha 

lme'[i^1,o'"nr  ?."^  and"4en  the  t7ml 
wh^?e  tn  iS.  ^^*°""f  ^^^  "°»®  was  no- 

test  croS      tIT'     ^^  "^  <^*>''«  as  a 
aMi  ».  i^P'     T***^   was  planted  after  the 

better  thanTafon  Jd'/o.n^n'S  S.  "" 


J.  B.  T.,  Edinboro,  Pa.— Eight  years 

muci  \T'}r\''^  ""^^-  ^°^  y^ars  fS 
thanJ  °"^if  *"  P"'"S  good  clover  on 
n  fl?H^  needing.  I  had  taken  great  pains 
in  fitting  the  ground  for  the  seeding  but 
was  never  satisfied  with  the  results 
studying  bulletins  and  farm  papers  a 
talking  with  state  specialists    I  ca^e 

lIme'''"Tin'.'?,/^^^  '"y  ground  needed 
wSlof  ^^^  '*"  ^  P"t  In  two  acres  of 
Wheat  on  a  poor  piece  of  land.    The  soil 

e7tra^Ich''  ^'  ^  '""t?'  «^^^«^  and  n<n 
extra  ilch.     I  bought  two  tons  of   raw 

ground  rock  and  applied  It  with  a  lime 

spreader.     The  field  was  well  prepi^^d 

before  sowing,  but  no  better  than  I  had 

been  in  the  habit  of  doing 

clolpr  ""^qI'^  '^**l^"  ^^^'•a  good  stand  of 
trflw ^nil"*"^  It^"  ^  always  use  lime 
(raw  rock)  on  the  new  seeding  of  both 

ne    n^rf  ."l^^If  ^-    ^  ««»«»-alIy  use  one  ton 

it  Litr^    ^uV^"^  ''°^'''  ^^cause  I  think 
It  gives  me  better  results 

mirinTifH  ^^^'^^   methods   of  deter 
mining  If  lime  Is  needed.     The  litmus 
paper  is  one  way.     Take  a  piece  of  S 
litmus  paper  ana  put  it  in  the  inside  of 

ff  ihl  ^o*^*  '5 ^"^  '^^  «°"  ^*°«  teste<l 
iLi  P*?®""  *"*'"«  P*^''  the  soil  needs 
irnnK  \  ^"""^  "^''^•*  "««<*  "me  on  anv 
crop  but  grass,  where  I  feel  It  has  nald 
me  abundantly.  Before  using  Hme 
rarely  if  ever,  cut  a  good  crop  of  clover 

tulAi  *?.®  ^''ound   thoroughly  and   see 

be?ore  fJl""^  ^l"^^^}  ™*^^^  ^*th  the  sol 
before  the  seeding  Is  done.     I  apply  tho 
lime  as  Jonir  hof/^..^  ««^ji__      «*f *"/.>"» 


Where  the  seedlnTls  to  bIdoneT  tho 

bed  m  thA.n"  "."  "«"  '»  ■"•«P«'e  the 
bed  In  the  fall  and  apply  the  lime. 


pe^ente'  J??h"'nSrll"f,St;7T'',''  "' 
well  pleaaed   »^thM  S^"*^W,"'i^ 

■  aSrr    "HlrT^mTs^rS 
pe?  ^^'Jir"? '"  *!"•?•  ""^  POM  20 Tenu 

ged'twirai-d^raSre/'SJo^ 
Stand  of  clover.  The  past  spring  I  nut 
600  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  on  my  c?rn 
srround.  The  field  made  a  good^?on  of 
corn   but  Is  better  this  year  ^  ""^ 

i  have  not  had  any  experience  in  indo- 

i"Me  ^lehb'nr'r**""  ""^-  "  "t  not 
ui   ine  neighbors   know  when   anv  M,aa 

P..t  on  this  farm.  Lime  has  paW  me  weH 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird   Va t«  ♦i,^ 

X^WTton^-£«P?H^^^^ 

33tP  r*^."VaT  3 

destitute  of  any  caustic  properties,  we 


E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md.— I  have  found 
cSd'r«'^«  lime,  as  shipped  foosein 

than  «om!  ^V^,,"""''^.  ^"^''  investment 
than  some  of  the  various  brands  of  orp 
pared  land  lime  put  up  in  paplr!  muslin 
or  burlap  sacks.     I  haul  this  11m™  in 
Pies  Of  20  to  30  bushels  and  lea"   u   t, 
air  chajiges  to  fine  powder;  then  sDread 
over   plowed   land   from   low   sled    with 
o;hIr''m^",?  immediately  harrow  deeply 
Other  methods  may  be  less  laborious  but 
give  no  better  results.     Ten  bushels  ner 
f  M  *«  ^»°"«»>  'or  light  soils,  unlels  v?ry 
acid;  th  8  quantity  means  more  fr^ulm 
applica  Ions,  but  gives  better  ret url^sJSr 
m.oney  Invested.  reiurns  ror 

I  always  like  to  lime  before  seedlne 
to  wheat,  grass,  beans  or  alfalf^  uar 
t  cularly  after  tomatoes  or  potato?^   b,  r 

sSme  d^^"*  ^PP'^  ^^«^y  overdoes,  a 
P«rh«^^T  *^*°  °^^'"*i«  't  with  lime 
♦.;     w^P^^^**®  ™08t  noticeable  benefits 

tlSS  yoTow^'%£"""  ^*^«'-^  clover'^al 
was  anni^^ J*"®  '^'i^'P  '^  ^^^'^^  Ilmc 
t^P  fnn  ?''  ^«<^ause  Its  action  sweetens 
the  soil.  Improves  drainage,  conserves 
moisture,  and  makes  the  natura?  nfant 
foods  more  available,  besides  help  uk  the 
legumes  to  collect  nitrogen  from  thi  air 

thit  ulLTV"  "^^^^  ««°»«  people  ^llevo 
that  lime  does  not  add  plant  food  or 
Btrengthen  the  soil  as  does  bone  meal 
tankage,  add  phosphate,  etc.  bu"  th^Mt 
?rj^  P"t8  the  soil  In  good  humor  ind 
ready  to  give  Its  best  to  the  plante      If 

ion  oMl.S/S?^  crop  from  on^eTpiIca 
tion  of  lime  they  continue  to  apply  Umo 
to  the  same  field  without  adding  any  rSil 

oecause  that  field  stops  producing  Thpv 
PnI"'M^  fee  that  repeated  Tlmfngmly 
coax  all  plant  food  from  the  so  I  unless 
It  Is  regularly  reinforced  with  good  ma- 

Sr^at'tr'''''**  '^^"*'*'^«  anrlg^ta- 
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Beat  the  High  Cost  of  Farm  Labor 

^ — .     .    .    ^  ^    I  ^^  WITH  I 


Complete  Sawing  Ontfit 

740A62  Com- 
plet«  four-wh«ei 
•teel  truck  with 
Mw  fraina  and 
2  6  -  i  n  c  h  mw 
blade.  Truck  till 
bored  and  fitted 
■o  5-H.P.  May- 
nard  Engine  can 
b«  mounted  by 
•Imply  inserUng 
•ix  bolU:  24-lnch 
front  and  28 -In. 
rear  iteel  whaeb:  3-lncta  tirea;  3-lnch  axlca;  4- 
Incb    illUi:    complete    wltb    tongue.        CC9  A  A 

ShM>Plnir  weight.  800  Iba.    Price ^D^.UU 

740A64  Same  as  above,  but  heaiier.  with  sUls 
bored  and  tilted  for  Maynard  7 -II.  I'.  En^ne;  5- 
tnch  illla;  28-lnch  front  and  30-lnch  rear  wheela; 
titled  wltb  28-lnch  saw  blade.  Shipping  weight. 
895  pounda.     Price,  each »6B.OO 

Old  ReliaUt  Two-Hole  SheUer 

Large  capacity, 
weU  mada  Made 
of  hardwood 
■trongly  boIt*d : 
nicely  painted. 
Shafts  are  cold 
rolled  iteel  of 
a  1  B  e  to  atand 
the  moat  severe 
■train ;  run  In 
babbitted  boxes.  Bal- 
ance wheel  heavy  and 
large  diameter.  Height 
to  top  of  feed  table,  39 
Inches;  width,  24  In.; 
length.  4  feet  4  Inches; 
capacity,  35  to  45  buahels  per  hour.  Fumishsd 
with  a  wire  cob  rake  which  carries  out  ool)s  and 
prevents  clogging.  Also  carries  out  the  ailk  and 
huaks.  Shipping  weight,  without  elevator.  295  lbs. 
Shipped  from  factory  In  Ohio. 

0  I OA  1 022    With  fan.  feed  Uble  and  12x3-ln. 
pulley,  crank  and  cob  oarrtsr.  C 1  fi  Afl 

0 1  OA  i  Q24     Five-Foot  Sacking  Klevator.  Shlp- 
gnt,   "   --        —  ■  ■  -~ 


•0 


ping   weight,   S5   Iba.     Prtre.    each. 


0.25 


0I0AIO2B    EUtht-Foot    Wagon    Box    Elevator. 

Hhlppinf  wAffht.    l^n   ?»>•      P-ir*.   f*rh   .SI4.0Q 

See    Free   Far«    Bargala    Bssk   fsr   yrlsss  Mi 

<saerlptlsnt  sf  othsf  shsllsfs. 

Utile  Wonder  Grinder 

Two- horse  power  needed  to 
run  It.  Strong  and  durable. 
Burrs,  5^  In.  in  diameter, 
mads  from  a  oomposition  or 
extra  hard  meUL  Will 
grind  7  to  20  buahels 
of  grain  per  hour.  Fur- 
nlRhed  with  one  set  of 
fine  grinding  plates 
and  one  aet  coarse. 
Pulleys  are  S%  in.  in 
diameter.  Hhpg.  wt.,  M  lbs.  Hbipped  from  N.  T. 
7I0AI  102    Pries,    frith  two  sets    #|a  ca 

ot  grinding  platss ^iV.^W 

fatfs  Grinding  Platsa.   pair. 70* 

Double  Action  Hiffh  Preooure 
Force  Pump 


$25.90 

vith  pnsu- 
■  027.00 


For  wells  up  to  30  rest  deep,  lur  pumping 
water  to  storage  tanks;  for  supplying  rasidenoes, 
for  Irrigatloa,  for  gpraying  oreharoA,  pumpliig 
oil.  sto.  Mountsd  on  a  hsavy  cast  Iron  bsss. 
Cold  rolled  steel  shafts  1^  Inches  In  diameter. 
Fitted  with  IH-in.  suction  and  1^-ln.  discharge 
on    both    aides.       Shipping    weight,     200    pounds. 

2OAI30O    Geared  three  to  one  with  tight  and 
pulleya,  14  in.  in  diameter,  2\i 
in.  face,  for  gasoline  engine       Price. . 
720a  1 30 1     Same  as  above,  fitted  with  pneu- 
matic  attachment      Pries. 

G>unterohaft  Pump  Jack 

Dsslgnsd    for    ass^ 
althsr   OQ    bssm   ovsr- 
hssd..  on   slds  wall   or 
post,     whers    the   posi- 
tion   or    stylo    of    the 
pump    will    not    admit 
of  the  use  of  a  vertieal 
Jack.      By    making     a 
eonnectton  between  ths 
pitman  or  the  Jack  and 
the    pump    handle,     it 
can  also  bs  used  on  ths 
floor  or  platform  to  ope- 
rate a   boriiontal   pump. 
Made    with    heavy     steel 
ahafu.     babbitted     bear- 
Inai,  cut  gears  and  tight  and  looss  pulleys. 
Stroke  adjutuble  fron  4  to  8  Incbea.  Pul- 
leys.  14z2H   inchssi    Shlpplnc  wsl^it.   8« 
lbs.     Shipped  from   factory  in   Indiana. 
04OA0  i  4  0»sr»sU  Piiw»  issfc.  Price 


$9.85 


Pulleyo,  Beltin£,  Shafting,  Etc. 


to  7  lbs. 


8  to  «  In 


PULLEYS 

to  1  15/16  In.  Dlam., 
Fare.   3  to  <  In      Wt.,  1% 


ItM.     Pries.  SI.62to  02.eO 
..  .  COLO    ROLLCO    STCCL    SHAFTING 
7IA3220    Ths  bast    Cold   Rolled    Steel    Shaft- 
Ini 


Ing;  smooth,  straight  and  uniform  alas  the  entire 
length.  In  following  lengths  only:  4.  S,  9,  9,  10, 
12.    14.    16.    19,    20,   24  feet 

Siae,    In \         i         lU       lU       \9i        2 

wt,  ft  lbs.  1«  i%  4^  6  8U  1«H 
Price.   foot...|2»  2I«   S3o  47«  04e  04e 


Ar 


SmtUT, 


3flpPpM(Sf  iMnHvti^f 


Iq*s.SUMm.  JTaMsr.  Cshms  amd  LtmAtr  BMm^ 


wOssL 


The 


(AtCa^md 


And  Up 


Burns 

Kerosene 

or 

Gasoline 


f-t^T^     t»    rwn     Fntrin^    '"  eititer  3.  6  or  7-horse  size  which  gives  you  a  world  of  power 
,.  ,"  ■     *-'*««'««^    at  a  very  low  cost  because  It  bums  cheap  Iterosene  just  as  well 

as  gasoline.  It  is  a  high  compression,  throttle  governed  engine,  designed  especially  for  the  u.se 
of  kerosene.  It  is  equipped  with  the  new  mod<>l  l<»'roH»»ne  carburetor,  with  automatic  air  valve 
and  water  spray  valve.  There  are  no  attachments,  no  complicated  adjustments  necessary  to 
change  from  gasoline  to  kerosene  or  from  kerosene  to  gasoline.  It  Is  equipped  with  genuine 
Webster  Magneto,  guaranteeing  Hteady  and  reliable  ignition.  Heavy  double  heat-treated  drop 
forged  crank  shaft,  fuel  tank  enclosed  in  cast  sub-base,  shield  over  moving  parts,  8park  advance 
and  retard  lever  speed  control,   hopper  cooled  with  water  jacketed  cylinder  and  cylinder  head. 

1V^  IVarranf  thm  Ma-vnarJ  '**  develop  more  than  lU  rated  horse  i>ower.  to  dn  it 
,  ^.^^^r*,'"^\  *"•.  "***ynaTa  ,^„  tmuouslv  and  without  Injury.  We  sell  It  at  a  iTice 
lower  than  dealers  ask  for  their  loweet  prU-eil  gaM>Une  endues.  We  iiliip  It  to  you  with  the  dUtluct  understand- 
ing and  atrreetnent  that  you  may  use  If  «0  daiH.  Klvina  It  every  t««i  you  rare  to  give  It.  aii<l  if  It  Is  not  enilrely 
satisfactory  to  vdu.  shio  it  back  to  \ia  at  otir  exi>eiis»«  and  we  will  return  the  purihafle  price  and  any  freight 
charaea  paid  hy  you.  You  cannot  aak  for  a  more  hberal  offer  than  tlit».  We  are  ready  to  ship  promptly  frrm 
our  bU  stocka  in  New  York. 

TIf  Maynard  3-Hor»m  Power  Engine 

Type  "K"  Gasoline -Kerosene  Four-Cycle  Hori&ontai.     Bore.   4H   in.   Htn>k.'.    6  in.  Normal  si>eed,   450   R  P.M 
Maximum  apee<l.  550  R.P.M.     Dlam.  dywheel.  21  in.     Weight  each  llywhwl.  81   lbs.     Dlam    irank  shaft,   10/16 
in.     Capacity  water  hopper.  3H  gals,     lapadty  fuel  tank.  3H  gal*.     Length  of  piston,  OS  In.     Dlam.  of  pulley. 
10  in.     Face  of  pulley,   6  in.     Shipping  weight,   480  pounds.     Wetwtfr   Magneto  Ignition. 

The  S-Il.l*.    Uasollne-Keroaene   Maynard   will   operate  a  centrirugal    pump,    mw   wood,   operate   a    <-oni    sheller 
feed  grinder,  cream  separator,  rhum,  etc.     Equipped  with  the  (amoua  Webster  Oscillating  Magneto,    it  CO  A  A 

74OA0O        Price,     a»    described ^D^.UU 

74OA042    Hand  Truek  with  fsiir   l2'lRSk  tnm  wkssls  for  mounttaf  this  englna    Weight.   140  poun.ih 
Price,     each S7.20 


The  Maynard  S-Horge  Power  Engine 

Type  "K"  GasoUne-Kerotwne  Four-Cycle.  More.  4% 
in.  (Stroke.  8  in.  Normal  spet-d.  400  R.P.M.  Maximum 
speed,  500  RP.M.  Dlam.  flywheel.  26  In.  Weight 
each  flywheel.  142  Ihs.  Dlam.  crank  <ihaft,  \\  in. 
Capacity  water  hopi)er.  6  gals.  Capacity  fuel  tank, 
6  gala.  Letigtli  of  piston.  6  In.  Dlam.  of  pulley.  12  in. 
Face  of  pulley.  6  in.  Sbpf.  wt..  725  Ibe.  Webater 
Magneto    Ignition. 

The  5-U.  P.  OaaoUne- Kerosene  Maynard  la  the 
most  practical  sixe.  It  delivera  all  its  power  at  ths 
belt  pulley,  smoothly  and  steadily.  Mounml  on  a  truck, 
the  .'I'H.i'.  Ma.vnard  maJies  the  ideal  all  aruund  engine 
for  all  the  ordinary  work  on  the  farm.  CQT  AA 
74OA07     Price,  aa  described T**  '  *"" 

We  can  xupply  horse  trucks.  p"nal'>  sawing  outfits. 
puni|>ing  outfits  and  other  equlpmetit  to  go  with  these  en- 
gines.   Aak  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Farm  Bargain  Bosk. 


TKe  Maynard  7-Hor»e  Power  Engine 

Type  "K"  Gasoline  Kero^j-ne  Kour-Cycle  Horlxontal. 
Bore.  i\i  In.  Stroke,  10  in.  Normal  speed,  370 
R.P.M.  Maximum  »peed,  450  R.P.M  Dlam.  flywheel. 
36  In.  Weight,  each  flywheel.  230  lbs.  Dism  craiJi 
aliaft.  2  In.  Capacity  water  hopper,  12  gals.  Capacity 
fuel  tank,  HS  gals.  Length  of  pUtoii,  7  In.  Diam. 
of  pulley.  14  In.  Face  of  iHJiley.  8  In.  Shpg.  wt, 
1265  lbs.     Webster  Magneto  Ignition. 

The  7-n.P.  Oaaolins- Kerosene  Maynard  is  a  heavy 
duty  engine,  large  enough  for  all  the  work  oti  the  fanu 
It  will  run  a  10-inch  feed  grinder,  a  12-lnch  buhr 
mill,  a  12-lnch  en.illage  cutter  with  blower  elevator 
or  a  16-lnch  ensilage  cutter  with  itxiveyor  elevator. 
It  will  pull  a  two-roll  husker  and  shredder,  a  four- hole 
<»m  sheller,  a  power  hay  preas  or  rtm  a  30-incli  buss 

74OA00    Price,   aa  described #128.00 


Gasoline  Engine 

'28- 


ThU  is  the  little 
brother  of  the  big 
Maynard  illu.strated 
and'  described  above. 
It  is  made  throughout 
with  the  same  care 
and  of  the  same  high  quality  materials. 
It  is  also  sold  under  the  same  broad 
guarantee  and  60-day  home  trial  test. 
The  only  diflr«>rcnce  is  that  the  Maynard 
Junior  barns  gasoline  only.  Read  these 
specifications  and  order  today.  Shipped 
promptly  from  stock  in  New  York  City. 

The  Maynard  Jr.  ti'Moraet Power  Gasoline  Engine 

Typ«.- *•••"■••"•?.  l^ou'-t^pl*  .Horisonul.    Bore.  3 H  In.    Stroke.  5  In.    Normal  sicvd.  SOO  R  P.M.    Maximum 
Dlam.  flywheel.    16   In.    Weight,  each  wheel.   34  lbs.     Dlam.   craiik    shaft.    1%    in.     Capacity 

Face  of  pulley. 


speed.  600  R.PM. 


water  hopper.  IH  gala    CjPJclt*  fuel  tank,  1  gal.    Length  of  pUton,  4  in.    Diam.  at  puilsy.  4  in 
3    In.      Shipping   weight.    225    pounds. 
Tb?  IH;."  r  .H*yi}»»"d  is  bullt  for  the  use  of  gasollns  only  on  aooount  of  the  very  man  amount  of  fuel  used  to 


The 


run  It.     The  IH-U.P.  differs  from  the  other  sixes  also  In  that  the  cylinder  head  b  not  water  jackete<i  hut   is 
air  cooled  Instead.      In   all   other  important  reepeoU  the  design  is   the  aame.  #40  AJk 

212^84     "wnart   I'/j.H.P.  GaasliRs  Cnflne.   with  hatt^rle*      Price S^O.SW 

74OA00     Sams  Engine,  complete   with  Welwter  Osclllatfng  .Magneto      Price 

740A04  I     Hand  tmek.  four  12-IrsIi  wheela.  for  mounting  thla  engine     Prioa 


assaaesa 


>••••••••! 


I  e  •  •  •  e 


034.70 
..    4.0O 


OUR  FREE  FARM  BARGAIN  BOOK  "•?*«"'?  2i«  paK«s  of  bar 

trains  for  farmers,  stock 
raisers  and  dairymen.  The  articles  shown  on  this  pagre  are  only  a  few  of  its 
25,000  items.  If  you  did  not  get  your  copy,  borrow  your  neijjhbor's  or  send 
us  a  postal  card  request.  There  has  been  a  bij?  demand  for  this  book  because 
it  quotes  verv  low  prices  on  standard  farm  articles.  Unless  the  edition  is 
exhausted  before  we  get  your  request,  we  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free  and 
postpaid.    It  will  save  you  a  third — perhaps  a  half.    Ask  for  a  free  copy  today. 


Monarch  Power  Feed  Cutter 

our  most 
popular    Hlae  i 
cutter.      Fori 
o  r  d  i  D  a  i9< 
farm    u 
Frame    is 
heavy    hard- 
wood,   flrmly 
t>olted    and 
iiraoed.  Feed 
rai>le     ample 
sixe      with 
flird      nldes. 
lt;KD  throat 
large,     p  e  r- 
mittlitg  fast. 

liig.      Shaft   is   m,-\ 
FKKD    ltt)LLS    AUK   LAKGI 

KXi'ANSION  (JiiARl.NG.  Pre*^ure  controlled  hy 
hdr>lwoud  spring.  Change  of  cut  accomjilished  by 
slhling  rune  goars.  Four  11 -inch  tenu*ered  tool 
sie<;l  knlveo  ulUch  cut  with  a  downward  shear. 
St«<ol  cutting  bar  has  four  edges  which  can  be 
used  in  turn  before  regrtndLng  is  neceasary.  Cuts 
Vi.  %  or  1  Inch  or  can  l>o  made  to  cut  1  ^  or  2 
incheei  hy  removhig  one  or  two  oppoalte  knives, 
l-'rlctlon  safety  flywheel.  Capacity.  1  to  3  ton* 
per  hour.  Pulley.  12x4  inches.  Shipping  weight, 
400  pounds.  Slil|i|>e<l  from  New  Vork  warchoust" 
7  i  OA  I  064  Monarch  Power  Feed 
Cutter.     Price 

7  i  OA  1900  Crank  for  hand  use.    I'ricc    SO  00 
Swivel  Elevator,  12  ft.  long  20.96 

Extension     for     Elsvatsr.       Come«. 

oiil>  In  4.  8  or  12-fuol  lengtlis.     Per  foot.. SI. 00 

Elevator  and   Extension  ahipped  from  factory. 

Horoe  Drawn  Engine  Trucko 


eaxy  feediiig.     Sliaft   Is   1^-lnch   cold  rolled  steel. 

iE    AND    DRIVEN    BY 


ifuxur.     rrice 

7  i  OA I oes 

tinml 


$32.30 


740Aa2  Truck  for  3  and  5-Uorae  Power  May- 
nard l->i)gii>.w  u)fh  24-ln  front  and  58  In  rear 
iiteel  wheels  with  ?-inch  tires  complete  with  eitlier 
siiaft.*  or  pole.  Stats  whieh  Is  wantsd.  #9e  AA 
Weight.  a)>out  670  pounds.  I>rice.  .  #09. vU 
74OA04  Truck  for  7 -Hone  Power  Maynard 
Engine.  w1tl»  28-inch  front  and  30-inch  rear  steel 
wheels    with    3-Inch    tlrw.       Complete    wlih    pnl.. 

Weight.   700  pounds.      l*rtce 230  SO 

EXTRAS 
Neckyoke,  doubletree  and  atngletreea.     Set  S3. 00 
(;i>ar  Itrakee.     Price 4. BO 


Pole  Saw  Frame 


'tut 
rable.    Ralanc«  wlteel 
is  place<i  on  separate 
shaft    near     base    of 
machine,    no    danger 
of     it     atrlking     the 
wood.  Table  has  ste*l 
extension     on     Hhlch 
woikI  drops  after  It  U 
sawed.       Mandrel. 
1  7/16   inches   in  di- 
ameter.   49  In.    long: 
IS-lnch   art)or.   Bx« 
inch   pulleya.      Boxeo 
lined      with      hahMtl 
iretal.   Center  pulley  hung  on  heavy   bracket    Will 
not  get  out  of  alignment.     Takes  blade  up  to   r.o 
inches.      Requires  from  3   to  5- HP.    Shimol  from 
New   York    or   factory   in    Souttteni    Pennsylvania 
7I0AI04O    Frame  without  Blade    tt'J  A  A 
.'^hipping    Wright.    320    pounds.      PrL-e  T  *  *  »*^V 

Tracks  for  Small  Engines 

$450 

These  (rucks  can  i>r  used  for  mounting  any  sbsU 
gssoline  engine.  Iron  sales  with  Iron  IxtUtcrs  and 
tongue  Front  wheels  to  turn  under.  Engine 
mounted  by  bolting  Its  own  skldn  direct  to  the 
tni<'k  holstera.  Iron  wheels  8  in  diam  2-in  face 
74OA04  I  No.  1  Truck  for  engine  of  *  J  rA 
4fK>  ll«  or  lest.  Wt..  .'.0  lbs.  Price,  esch  ♦^•3v 
74OA042  No.  2  Truck  for  engines  400  to  I  200 
lbs.  with  12-lnch  Iron  wheela.  Weight.  140  Ibe 
^•'^'^  07.20 

Separator  Speed   Governor 

This  speed  governor 
runs  the  separator  all 
the  tlms  at  lu  proper 
speed:  It  reliorea  the 
aeparator  of  ail  jar  and 
vibration  of  the  engine; 
It  will  not  allow  the 
s^Mrator  to  run  faater 
than  you  aet  the  pulley 
to  run:  by  means  of  a  rut  out  deviiw  the  power 
can  Instantly  be  aw1iche<l  off.  and  resumed  again 
wliltotit  dis'url>lng  the  adjuatment.  One  belt  la  run 
from  the  engine  to  the  governor  and  one  from  the 
separator.  Can  be  driren  from  a  line  shaft  or 
<lirect  Mounted  on  floor.  aldewaU  or  ceiling 
Runs    In   either   direction. 

74OA0O2     Speed    Ooveming    Pulley    #7  /va 
on  stand.  Wt.,  36  lbs.     Price #I.DV 


4h. 


Verticol  Jacks  lor    $Q65 
Power  Panps  0= 

ITesvy.  well  made  jack  for  connecting 
ordinary  hand  pumpa  to  engine  Strong, 
accurate  gear*  Two  atylea  to  fll  any 
•t)le  of  pump  Adluauble  stroke. 
Pitted  with  tight  and  looss  pullsina.  13 
inches  In  diameter. 

74OA0O0  Pump  JaA.  with  damps 
only   without    base    Weight.    #4   |*C 

'^    poun<1.        Pr1c«»     #«).w9 

740A0  I  2     P>nnp  Jsck.  with  heavy 
bssa.    Weight.   85  lbs     Prir*  S4.0O 

For  t— iplile  fine  of  Fmdme.  KssWng, 
Vftfrimmry    httnumtmH,  SLrltnmUtt' 


Omtfits,  Fmrm  lmmkm>mti$  mi  mmJ 
rry  ef  every  Umd,  see  mmr  FKEE  Ft 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Oeorce. 
founder  of  the  P.  1.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 

iNTRODucTiON.-<x,NTiNUED.  |  gown  and  pointed  out  a  little  white  bed 

1  he  big  fat  policeman  helped  the  chil-   which  was  to  be  hers 


dren  out  of  the  patrol  wagon  and  up  the 
steps.  In  a  few  minutes  the  great  wide 
doors  had  swung  open  and  Laddie  and 
Polly  disappeared  In  the  station  house. 
The  policeman  took  them  in  front  of  an- 
other policeman,  called  a  sargeant,  who 
was  sitting  at  a  desk  and  he  pressed  a 
button.  Far  away  the  children  could 
hear  a  faint  ringing  of  a  bell,  whl-ch  re- 
minded  them  of  the  bell  at  school. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  very  kind  faced 
woman  came  and  reported  to  the  police, 
man.  who  had  rung  the  bell.  "Mrs.  Dono- 
van, here  are  two  little  wanderers; 
please  take  charge  of  them  and  do  what 
Is  necessary,"  and  then  he  added,  "and 
be  sure  to  tuck  them  in  tight." 

Mrs.  Donovan,  the  matron  at  the  police 
station,  led  away  the  two  little  orphans, 
and  when  she  had  seated  them  in  a  large 
room,   she  took   Laddie  away   with   her 
Into  a   room    where  there   was  a   large 
bath  tub.    She  returned  In  a  few  minutes 
with  some  clean  clothes.  Laddie's  size. 
She  handed  him  a  cake  of  soap  which 
made  him  look  at  her  with  wonder  eyes. 
"What  is  this  for?"  he  said. 
"That  Is  soap,"  she  said  with  a  smile 
a&  she  turned  on  the  water  for  his  bath. 
"Take  a  good.  hot.  steaming  bath,  put 
on  your  clean  clothes  and  come  out  the 
other  way." 

"Gee,"  said  Laddie,  "this  looks  like 
the  fountain  in  the  park  where  we  go 
bathing,  but  the  water  here  is  warm." 
In  a  little  while  Laddie  appeared  with 
his  clean  clothes  on  and  it  was  Polly's 
turn  next.  She  soon  returned  with  a 
new  dress  on  and  her  face  so  clean  that 
Laddie  hardly  knew  her. 

Mrs.  Donovan  then  took  them  into  the 
supper  room,  where  some  hot  porridge 
and  bread  and  butter  were  waiting  for 
them.  They  were  so  hungry.  It  seemed 
to  the  good,  kind  woman  as  though  they 
would  eat  the  soup,  plates  and  all. 

When  the  meal  was  finished  Mrs 
Donovan  took  Laddie  up  to  the  second 
floor,  showed  him  a  little  bed  in  one 
corner  of  a  large  room.  She  laid  out  a 
night  gown  for  him,  leaned  over  and 
kissed  him  good  night. 

Then  she  returned  to  where  Polly  was 
and  took  her  to  the  other  end  of  the 
building,   where   she   gave   her   a  night 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 


It  seemed  funny  to  the  two  children, 
and  their  loneeomeness  had  disappeared. 
Never  before  In  their  lives  had  they 
been  so  clean  and  had  such  nice  clothes 
on.  Laddie  snuggled  Into  bed  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  awakened  by  a  slight  touch 
of  something  on  his  nose.  Looking  up 
he  saw  a  fairy  sitting  on  the  end  of  the 
bed.  She  was  much  larger  than  any 
fairy  he  had  ever  seen  pictured  in  the 
books  that  Miss  MacDougall  had  shown 
them  at  school. 

The  fairy  was  all  covered  with  veiling, 
and  on  her. back  were  two  huge  wings' 
like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  in  her 
hands  she  carried  a  wand  made  of  gold 
and  the  end  of  which  was  a  diamond 
set  In  rubles. 

When  she  saw  Laddie  open  his  eyes 
she  said  to  him  slowly:  "My  little  man 
(for  you  are  to  be  a  man  now,  because 
you  have  been  so  good  and  kind  in  this 
world,  and  have  taken  care  of  your  moth- 
er  and  sister  with  courage  and  cheerful, 
ness)   I  am  going  to  give  to  you  some- 
thing which  no  child  has  ever  had  before. 
I  will  call  It  The  Magic  Word.    With  it 
you  can  unlock  all  the  secrets  of  nature. 
You    will    understand    the    language   of 
flowers,  the  speech  of  the  cattle  and  ani- 
mals.    The  humming  and  twittering  of 
the  birds,  and  the  droning  of  the  bumble- 
bees.    You  will  understand  the  singing 
01  the  brook,  and  all  nature  will  unfold 
to  you  Its  secrets  and  Its  wonders.    To- 
morrow there  will  come  to  you  two  other 
fairies,  not  In  beautiful  dresses  as  I  ap- 
pear to  you  tonight,  but  they  will  bo  a 
farmer  and  his  wife.     You  must  under 
stand  that  there  are  kind  fairies  In  this 
world,  and   while  their  dress   may  not 
be  beautiful,  still  their  hearts  are  the 
hearts  of  fairies. 

"I  will  now  whisper  In  your  ear  The 
Magic  Word.  Close  your  eyes  tight  and 
don't  peek  at  me  while  I  am  giving  you 
this  word,  which  must  never  be  given  to 
any  one,  not  even  your  sister  Polly,  *al- 
tbough  she  can  understand  the  things 
that  you  understand,  because  you  have 
The  Magic  Word,  even  if  she  has  not  " 
So  saying,  the  fairy  bent  over  and 
whispered  The  Magic  Word  in  Laddie'a 
ear. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  think  It  Is  a  grand  thing  not  to  be 
afraid  of  a  horse.  I  think  it  Is  a  still 
grander  thing  not  to  be  afraid  of  drudg- 
ery. The  great  men  of  the  world  have 
been  those  who  tackled  their  jobs  with 
a  will,  whether  they  were  little  things 
or  big  things,  drudgery  or  pleasure. 

If  you  go  out  and  have  a  little  exer- 
cise at  the  wood  pile,  which  you  may  de- 
test, and  after  you  have  chopped  enough 
wood  you  stoop  to  count  the  sticks,  the 
patience  which  you  display  will  help 
you  In  after  life  when  you  are  the  presl- 
dent  of  a  bank  and  have  to  count  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

If  your  dream  is  to  be  the  mistress  of 
a  grand  mansion  how  do  you  expect  to 
manage  the  servants  If  you  don't  know 
how  to  wash  dishes  yourself? 

Above  all,  don't  waste  your  time,  for 
time  is-  money.     I  hope  that  some  day 
you  will  look  back  and  say: 
The   happiest   days   of   my   life   were 


1ST 
fore 


when   I   was  on   the   farm   reading  the    ti,^p  7     ^,  ""^  ""^  ^'^^  ^^""'^  *««^ 

talks  of  ^  "°'^'  ^'*'  °"'y  0"«  member.  James  Olive. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NOV. 
ISSUE. 

1.  A    horse   has   six    feet.     His 
(four)  feet  and  his  two  hind  feet. 

2.  Rhode  Island. 

3.  Your  school  is  the  best  school  In  the 
world  and  your  home  Is  the  best  home 
in  the  world. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  three  words.  The 
first  word  Is  composed  of  three  letters 
and  Is  what  goats  like  to  eat.  The  next 
word  has  three  letters  and  Is  a  part  of 
the  verb  "to  do."  My  last  word  with 
three  letters  Is  part  of  the  word  "eat " 
I  am,  all  together,  a  man  who  runs  for 
oflJce.    Name  me. 

2.  Take  any  word  In  the  following  sen- 
tence and  make  a  spice  out  of  the  letters 
lii  it:  "John  came  to  town." 

3.  Make  two  words  from  the  letters 
H  S  O  T  R  N  E. 

Evidently  the  time  was  too  short  last 


t 

Always  yours. 


LXvjeJui  ^i2-2^y4^ 


Jacobs,  Pa.,  has  sent  In  a  correct  answer 
to  all  of  the  puzzles  up  to  the  time  wp 
have  to  close  this  page.  How  many 
bright  boys  and  girls  will  try  for  our 
honor  roll  next  time?  Uncle  George 
wants  to  see  how  good  you  are  at  puzzles 


I  am  delighted  to  think  that  so  many 
of  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  sit  down 
and  write  letters  to  me.  1  just  love  to 
get  letters,  especially  the  kind  which 
show  me  what  you  are  thinking  about 
and  which  are  a  help  to  me.  I  was  won- 
dering the  other  day  what  my  object 
was  in  writing  for  you.  What  am  I  try- 
ing to  do? 

I  took  myself  off  in  the  corner  apd  had 
a  real  heart  to  heart  talk  with  Uncle 
George. 

I  said,  "Look  here  old  fellow." 
Of  course.  I  am  not  very  old  and  that 
18  why  I  can  talk  to  myself  this  way. 

"You  have  a  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  your  shoulders.  You  are  talking 
to  thousands  of  children  and  they  believe 
what  you  say,  therefore,  you  must  al- 
ways speak  the  truth." 


Wasn't  I  brave  to  uilTtoU^ie  George 
that   way? 

Then  I  said:  "What  are  you  trying  to 
do  for  the  boys  and  girls  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States?"  and  I  answered  to  my^ 
self,  "I  am  trying  to  make  just  one  boy 
or  girl  great — successful." 

Now  you  have  just  exactly  what  I 
^ant  to  do.  If  only  one  of  you  becomes 
great  and  famous  because  you  are  a 
member  of  the  P.  I.  a  Club,  then  I  shall 
be  happy  and  I  know  you  will  be  happy 
What  one  word  can  I  give  you  to  start 
out  on  your  way  towards  fame' 

You  know  that  many  farm  boys  have 
become  famous,  and  you  will  find  that 
many  women  whose  names  appear  on  the 
pages  of  history  have  spent  their  early 
life  on  the  farm.  Why  did  they  become 
famous?  Because  they  learned  in  early 
life  the  meaning  of  the  word  COURAGE 
Courage  is  the  opposite  of  dls-courage 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEVV^S 

MERCEDES  GUYTON,  PA.,  writes  to 
say  that  a  story  In  every  Issue  Is  the 
thing.  How  do  you  like  "The  Magic 
Word,"  Mercedes? 

EMMA  SAUL,  N.  J.,  has  sent  me  three 
icng  letters  which  I  have  read  twice,  be- 
cause they  are  so  interesting.  Emma 
likes  our/  secret  and  we  are  glad  of  It, 
because  there  are  some  more  secrets 
coming. 

MICHAEL  M.  LEONARD,  PA.,  is  all 
excited  about  our  secret,  too.  Write  us 
again,  Michael,  and  tell  us  what  you 
think  of  P.  I.  o. 

MARGARET  H.  COOCH,  DEL.,  has  a 
town  named  after  her.  Isn't  that  grand? 
We  wonder  how  she  likes  our  fairy  story 
In  this  issue. 

ALICE  JACKSON  likes  puzzles.  We 
wonder  why  It  Is  so  many  of  our  North 
Carolina  boys  and  girls  are  so  fond  of 
puzzles.     Can  you  tell  us,  Alice' 

WALTER  BURRELU  PA.,  writes  so 
well  I  wish  our  other  boys  and  girls 
could  see  his  splendid  letter 

JOSEPH    BAUER.   DEL.,   sends   us   a 
splendid  suggestion  which  we  will  take 
up  later.     Remember  this  Is  your  Club 
so  send  your  suggestions  along 

BORTIE  MATTHEWS,  MD..  says  that 
our  P.  L  O.  Club  Is  a  good  Idea,  because 
it  starts  our  members  thinking.  Thank 
you  for  the  new  idea, 

FRANK  S.  BRANCH.  N.  Y.,  sends  a 
dainty  little  note  asking  to  be  a  member 
Write  more  next  time,  Frank 

ROSE  EMPER,  N.  J.,  wants  to  know 
what  she  can  do  to  help  in  the  war.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  our  members  as 
to  what  they  are  doing  for  our  country 
8u  that  we  can  pass  it  on  to  Rose.  In 
the  meantime  we  ask  her  to  be  kind  *  If 
'^verybody  was  kind  the  war  would*  not 
last  one  minute. 
Now  let  us  all  work  together  so  that 


the  postman  will  have  to  make  two  trips 
with  Uncle  George's  mall. 

Well,  our  P.  I.  o.  membership  buttons 
are  out  at  last.     I  had  delays  and  disap- 
pointments about  them,  but  I  finally  got 
them-a  few  days  late,  but  well  worth 
waiting  for;  they  are  fine,  and  will  sure- 
ly set  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  In 
the  secret  guessing.     If  you  are  entitled 
to  one  and  have  not  received  It.  let  me 
know  at  once.     "Our  Motto'"  card  goes 
to  each  member  with  the  button.    Some- 
thing to  think  about  In  that  motto-well 
worth   learning,   too.     It   ought   to   find 
a  place  on  the  wall  of  every  Middle  At- 
lantic States  farm  boy's  or  girl's  room. 
By-the-way.  I  want  to  again  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  P.  I.  o.  is  a  Mid- 
de  Atlantic  States  farm  boys'  and  girls' 

club;   ra  like  to  "Uncle"  the  farm  boys 
and  girls  in  every  state  in  the  Unlon- 
but  I  can't-thls  country  is  too  big  for 
me!     So  I'm  obliged  to  limit  our  mem- 
bership to  the  following  states:    Penn- 
sylvanla.  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Vlr- 
«lnla--yes,  and  I'll  add  Ohio  and  North 
Carolina-hut      that's     all.        Goodness 
knows   there  are   enough   nephews   and 
nieces  In  those  states  to  keep  me  busy! 
It's  funny,  but  the  girls  are  still  lead- 
ing In  the  P.  I.  o.  membemhlp-m  spite 
of  what  I  said  last  Issue.    Yes.  of  course 
I  ve   had   more   pledges   from   the   boys 
since  then,  but  I  must  have  stirred  up 
the  girls  to  action,  too.  for  they  are  hold- 
ing their  lead  finely  so  far.     Now  come 
on.  boys-all   together!     Sign   up  your 
pledges  and  get  them  in  as  soon  as  you 
read  thls-even  It  up  with  the  girl*  by 
the  time  the  next  paper  comes  out.  You'll 
have  to  hustle,  though,  for  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  «irl8  are  going  to  try  to 
keep  their  lead! 


Dear  Uncle  George:        ^  PLEDGE.  3 

my  parents^'and'fj'ends'*'  '■p?eaie'tell'^'e"th!.  w''?'*  T'"'  ""^  contcience  or  my  duty  to 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  -nrsi^tel  XXrrof'h:  R  To.  Club.-?-  ^^  ^'^''  '  ^"' 

(Name*) 

(Addresi)  P.  Q. 


Age 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 


*Wr'»  >5iare 


M 


dhviiup 


This  i*  the  f^m  women  •  own  department— A^or  them  and  by  them.  It  U  deTOted  to  the  diacuMion  of 
topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  famil/.  The  Practical  Farmer  inyites-  and 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


|ii;.i;mbkr  1. — Kafh  year  new  Ideas  are  waut- 
.d  for  making  Christmas  gifts.  Tell  us  In 
not  more  than  250  words  how  you  will 
make  some  of  this  year'M  presents.  Wh.it 
larra  products  do  you  find  make  acceptable 
Klfts,  and  have  you  any  special  way  of  pack- 
ing or  preparing  them  V 

1>K('KMBBR  15. — Christmas  candles,  cakes  and 
pies.  All  of  us  will  be  looking  for  some- 
tbing  good  and  out  of  the  ordinary  for  top- 
ping off  the  Christmas  dinner  or  holiday  fes- 
tivities. Tell  us  how  you  make  some  of 
these  things  and  any  special  way  you  have 
of  serving  them. 


.T.wiAKY  1. — In  what  ways  can  we  Improve 
The  Practical  Farmer  for  11H8V  What  fea- 
tures In  It  do  you  and  your  "men  folks"  like 
best  and  which  ones  don't  you  like?  Give 
us  your  honest  opinion  in  not  more  than 
2rt(}  words,  and  while  we  cannot  pmmise  to 
do  all  you  suggest  we  will  seriously  con- 
sider all  Ideas. 

Get  >oifr  contribution  in  •arty.  If  it  tlo«a  not 
rtaeh  us  at  Uaat  IS  day*  bmforo  th*  datm  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 


Successful  Cake  Baking 


Miss  P.  Y.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  —  The 
.secrets   of  successful   cake  baking  are: 

Ist.  Use  purest  and  best  Ingredients. 
If  you  must  practice  economy,  do  so  in 
quantity,  not  quality. 

2nd.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  must  be 
used  in  every  cake  (even  though  not 
given  in  every  receipt). 

3rd.  Be  careful  of  measurements.  Cup- 
fuls  of  dry  ingredients  are  measured 
level,  teaspoons  and  tablespoons  should 
he  rounded,  while  liquid  measure  should 
not  be  overflowing. 

4th.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  well,  or 
until  all  the  grainy  part  of  sugar  be- 
comes smooth.  Then  add  beaten  yolks 
of  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  repeat  creaming 
butter,  sugar  and  eggs.  Next  add  liquid 
measurements. 

5th.  Sift  hour  several  times,  measure, 
add  baking  powder  and  sift  again. 

6th.  If  fruit  is  added  it  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  lightly  dredged 
with  flour,  to  prevent  falling  to  bottom. 

7th.  Lastly  fold  in  beaten  whites  of 
eggs. 

8th.  Never  grease  pans  with  salted 
butter,  as  it  easily  burns  and  causes  the 
cake  to  stick  to  tins. 

My  favorite  cake  receipt  Is  devil's 
food,  made  from  2  cupfuls  brown  sugar, 
2  cupfuls  flour,  %  cupful  butter,  %  cup- 
ful «our  milk,  2  eggs,  Ms  cupful  of  boil- 
ing water  poured  over  Vi  cupful  of 
cocoa;  into  this  stir  1  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Add  to  the  cake  mixture  and  beat 
well.  Bake  in  two  layers  and  put  to- 
gether with  a  white  icing  coated  with 
chocolate. 


gradually  (boiling  water  makes  a  white 
cake  of  beautiful  texture)  and  lastly  fold 
in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  This  may 
be  baked  in  many  ways.  Best  of  all  I 
think  is  in  a  large  pan  (mine  measures 
8V:;Xl2'il.  Inches),  spread  with  plum  jelly 
and  rolled  up  like  a  cherry  roll,  or  spread 
with  the  following  filling:  1  square  of 
unsweetened  chocolate,  grated,  same 
measure  of  sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls  corn 
starch  mixed  with  very  little  cold  water 
and  \-i  cupful  boiling  water.  Cook  until 
thick  and  spread  while  hot.  Add  vanilla. 
Sponge  or  angel  food  cake  should  be 
started  in  a  slow  oven,  increasing  the 
heat  gradually  until  browned,  then  de- 
crease until  done.  For  rolled  cake  12 
minutes  should  be  sufficient  baking  If 
oven  Is  right.  Turn  out  the  cake  on  a 
damp  towel,  have  the  Jelly  whipped  until 
soft  enough  to  spread  quickly,  as  the 
filling  must  be  ready  and  the  work  done 
rapidly  or  cake  will  cool  and  then  crack 
in  the  rolling.  If  the  edges  have  hard- 
ened they  should  be  trimmed  off  l)efore 
rolling  the  cake. 


Mrs.  F.  W.,  Springville,  N.  Y.— To 
lily  mind,  the  secret  of  successful  cake 
baking  is  In  beating  the  Ingredients  thor. 
oughly  together.  I  beat  the  sugar,  short 
ening  and  eggs  until  light,  then  after 
stirring  in  the  flour  I  beat  it  and  beat  It 
and  then  beat  It  some  more.'  1  think  this 
Is  what  makes  the  cake  flne  grained  and 
light.    The  pans  I  use  are  tin. 

One  of  my  favorite  cakes  Is  Prince  of 
Wales  cake,  made  as  follows:  \%  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  V2  cupful  shortening,  1  cupful 
thick  sour  milk,  2»4  cupfuls  flour,  2  tea- 
Bpoonfuls  soda,  1  teaspoonful  each  of  cin- 
namon, cloves  and  nutmeg,  4  tablespoon- 
fuls dark  molasses,  yolks  of  3  eggs,  White 
of  1,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Bake  In  three  lay- 
ers.   Makes  a  large  cake. 

For  icing  I  use  sugar  and  water  boiled 
together  until  It  hairs  (about  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  Vi  <upful  water),  stir  Into  the 
2  beaten  egg  whites;  beat  thoroughly  un- 
til nearly  cold,  then  stir  in  a  few  chopped 
raisins  and  a  few  chopped  nuts.  If  one 
prefers  the  plain  white  icing,  as  I  some- 
times do,  the  raisins  and  nuts  may  be 
left  out. 


E.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Attention  to 
details  counts  for  success  in  cake  mak- 
ing as  in  most  other  things.  For  in- 
stance, too  much  sugar  makes  sad,  heavy 
cake;  too  much  flour  a  coarse,  porous 
one,  and  too  much  baking  powder  a  dry 
one,  while,  of  course,  too  little  of  any 
ingredient  has  a  bad  effect  also;  there- 
fore I  think  accurate  measurements, 
with  care  in  mixing  and  baking,  are  the 
secrets  of  uniform  success.  In  these 
days  of  conservation  of  fats  my  favorite 
receipt  is  for  the  following: 

Sponge  cake. —  (Level  measurements.) 
3  eggs,  1  cupful  sugar,  1 1-3  cupfuls  flour, 
Va  cupful  cold  water  (for  yellow  cake), 
1  teaspoonful  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon- 
ful vanilla  or  lemon,  and  V4  teaspoonful 
ot  salt.  Sift  the  flour  before  measuring, 
add  baking  powder  and  salt  and  sift 
once  or  twice  again.  Beat  egg  yolks  very 
light,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  the  flour, 
beating  all  the  time,  then  the  water,  also  J 


Mrs.  J.  F.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— When  I 
take  the  time  to  get  the  heat  of  the  oven 
just  right  for  cake  baking  I  never  have  a 
failure,  but  then  sometimes  I  am  in  a 
hurry  and  get  careless,  to  my  sorrow. 

Batter  for  layer  cake  does  not  want  to 
be  very  stiff,  and  should  be  baked  as 
quick  as  is  possible  without  burning, 
while  batter  for  sponge  wants  to  be  stift- 
er  and  baked  very  slowly. 

When  raisins  or  any  kind  of  fruit  are 
added  to  sponge  cake  make  batter  very 
stiff  and  add  fruit  last,  when  it  will  not 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

The  receipt  1  use  most  Is:  2  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  two-thirds  cupful  lard  or  butter, 
3  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  vanilla,  1 '.,  cupfuls 
of  milk,  flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  baking  pow- 
der. When  lard  is  used,  put  in  cup  and 
beat  with  knife  until  very  creamy  before 
adding  to  sugar,  and  you  cannot  tell  it 
from  butter  in  the  cake.  The  amount  of 
flour  depends  on  what  kind  you  use,  as 
some  kinds  thicken  more  readily  than 
others.  I  use  this  receipt  for  either  a 
3-layer  cake  or  a  §ponge  cake. 

For  icing,  use  2  cupfuls  sugar,  4  table- 
spoonfuls  water;  cook  until  it  will  spin 
a  thread  from  a  fork,  then  pour  into  a 
v*ell  beaten  white  of  egg;  then  beat  un- 
til it  thickens.  This  can  be  used  plain 
with  any  flavoring  desired,  or  sprinkle 
cocoanut  over  it.  Sliced  bananas  or 
oranges  between  layers  are  nice.  Nut 
meats  of  any  kind,  or  raisins,  run 
through  meat  chopper  and  mixed  with 
icing  before  spreading  on  cake  are  very 
good.     I  like  agate  baking  pans  best. 

Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — To  my 
mind  the  secret  of  successful  cake  bak- 
ing lies  In  having  jupt  the  proper  amount 
of  flour  and  shortening.     Too  much  or 
too  little  of  either  will  make  an  imper- 
fect cake.     No  matter  what  receipt  you 
use  or  how  carefully  you  measure  your 
Ingredients    you    will    have   to   exercise 
your  judgment,  for  the  different  kinds 
of  shortening  materials  give  varying  re- 
sults, and  they  are  also  affected  by  tem- 
perature.    Flours  differ  so  much  In  stiff- 
ening quality  that  mly  experience  can 
determine  precisely  how  much  is  needed. 
Another  Important  thing  is  the  mixing 
or  beating  of  the  cake.     I  have  never 
used  a  mechanical  mixer,  but  I  always 
beat  my  cake  batter  with  spoon  or  batter 
whip  until  it  is  very  light.     If. I  fall  to 
do  this  I  And  that  my  cake  Is  not  nearly 
so  light.     The  third   Important  thing  is 
to  have  the  oven  at  Just  the  right  tem- 
perature, hot  enough  that  the  cake  will 
bake  nhrely  yet  not  too  hot  at  flrst;  for 
In  that  case  a  crust  will  form  on  top  be- 


Charred 

.WICKS 


\Ajnf  ^      You  have  an  old  pair  of 

wwwtVM         scissors  handy.  You  keep 

ir  snipping  a  httle  here,  a 

little  there,  trying  to  keep 

the  flame  even.  The  same  thing  every  evening; 

but  don't  blame  it  all  on  the  wick.    If  you  use 

JtSMMSm 

Intteftd  of  ordinary  kerosene,  you  won't  havo  chaired  wickt. 
There's  a  great  difference  in  kerosenes.  Rayolight  Oil  is 
80  perfectly  refined  and  scientifically  purified  that  it  always 
gives  a  sure,  true  light  and  an  even,  steady  heat  without 


Rayolight  

sign  :^Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  for  Sale  Here." 
a  good  place  to  deal  regularly,  too. 


display 
That  store  is 


'»*•  mociontific  fact  that,  of  any  artificial  Itm hi,  a  A«r«- 
•«iM  lamm  U  thm  mtott  watful  and  pUmMmm  to  tho  oyoo. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Phikulelphia  and  Pittsbarffa 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Heaters 

Make  cold  roomi  nice  and  comfort- 
•blereirardlessofthe  weather.  Quick, 
radiant   beat  at  the 
strike  of  a  match. 
See  them  at  your 
dealer'B-K«)to|8.W. 


Ra-i.ol^M 


Rajro  Lamps 

The  always  reUabIa 
liirht  makera.  Hand- 
some  desifrna  for  ercry 
room.  Give  a  clear, 
mellow  liabt.  ideal  for 
ail  purposea.  At  your 
dealer*!.  $1.80  up. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Safest  and  best  Give 
a  piercinir.  far-reacb- 
inclichton  the  darkest 
nitrhL  Durable  con- 
struction. Oil  founta 
never  leak.  At  yoar 
dealer's,  60c  up. 


TbiS 


WITH  YOUR 

1918  IMPERIAL  RAN8E 


A  ■peoial  offer  with  erery  Imperial  | 
Ranm— an  elcMiit  fare  A I  uml 
Cookinc  and  iUMMtlncCombii 


per 
Inv 


^^-; 


tlon  or  choice  of  othor  naedU  pr*. 
miuma  as  ahowa  in  oatatocne^ 

30  DAYS'  Fim  HOMK  TEST  | 
rATISitMSITIlAIVAaeC 

Try  thelmparial  Raace  in  roar  own  I 
home.       We   take  all    the   rlak.! 
Ohooaeany  ranee  yoa  want  from  orer  I 
ahnndredatylca.    Toct  it  for  BO  daya, 
before  yoadecidetokeepiU    Send  it 
baokifnotsatiafled.  q 

ruTMT  nictf-wi  ni  ni\mt 

TO  YOUaHOMC:  TOWN 
Cbooae  Yonr  Own  Term*,  itjoo  I 
decide  to  kecD  yoar  Xmp<>ria1— Oaah 
or  iVodit.  By  dealias  direct  with  our  I 
factory    yoa    pay    manufacturer's | 
price  only.   Motretcbt. 

•NIC  MURE  I  turr  methods. 

■nriraadaafk 
in«^«    of   hwb« 

-     yrtta 


■••  tury  methods.    lOd.OOOl 

iBfuiACltAIiKiSs  ara  ms/lVof  hIcbMtl 
anida  aaUriaia.  9**  DATS'  OlTARAmKB.  I 
Wllliiot  «rmrp  or  ermrk.    tljra  Uie  Trwooal 


MO  one  can  qoote  lower  i 

*~  than  the  oaanufaetarar.  And' 
no  one  esa  rire  yoa  better 
gpality  than  a  Kalaraasoo. 
That 'a  why  "A  Kalamazoo 
Direct  toYua"B)eana  biRveat 
aaving  — vou  «et  bigltaat 
quality  at  ioweat  prieaa. 

WMTC  TODAY  for  oar  new  i 
eataloc  ahowmtr  all  tha 
different  line*  of  Kala- 
maaoo  products.  30daya' 
trial— cajh  or  aajy  pay- 
meDta.  Quick  shipoMnta, 
no  waitina— we  pay 
tha  frWfht.  Aak  lar 
Catatos  Na).I»4  • 

RAlAMAZOe  STOVK 
COMPANY.  Mms. 


amm  CTnTef  PKR?l(rT'oboa'BgoS?| 
t  all  Umm  wttWat  riafe  In  yoar  Itomml 
*•  bayiaa  aoy  raoce.    Write  at  eaee.  I 


Ml  fWa  CJTI 


ripttoa 

leaaai 

lmpr«v< 


I  Kane 


1  T 


wif  18  Improvaaaaat 
.    faa  BMd  tkis  bac4  a 

I— ai.  Wrii«t«»<la»    j 
leMMr  ae  poatal  wfll  da 

jKlSPEtlUl 

III  tAI 

,  w&mfkwi  , 

IIGSfatrsMM. 


W-'     .^^^         '— • 


\  Kalamazoo 

Diri(  t  to  ^■^»■,I 


Government  t>i^*^  on 
aleei  and  iron  do  not  li- 
feet  contracta  which  tlie 
mills  had  before  pricca 
were  fixed  by  the 


GUARANTEE 

Asainat   Reduction 

IN  PRICES 

were  Used  by  the  ■«▼• 
emment.  As  theae  contracts  are  at  much  higher 
pricea,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  laraer  nulla 
lor  many  months  we  do  not  see  any  posaibility  for 
lower  prices  on  stoves  and  fumacea  than  thoac  we 
now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should  we  be 
able  to  reduce  ourpricea  beforaJuly  lat,  1918, 

tlM  mm  prtae  and  the  ptCTyM  mt.  MMte  todv. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfra.,  KaUmaxoo,  Mich. 
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THE  Practical  farmer 


IN 


fore  the  inner  part  has  had  time  to  bake. 
I  use  a  square  tin  cake  pan,  as  a  cake 
of  this  shape  can  be  cut  more  economi- 
cally than  a  round  one.  I  have  the  pans 
with  detachable  bottoms,  a  feature  which 
I  like  very  much,  as  it  enables  one  to 
take  the  cake  from  the  pan  as  soon  as 
it  is  removed  from  the  oven,  and  thus 
does  not  give  the  cake  the  chance  to 
"sweat,"  which  always  makes  it  clammy. 
I  use  the  same  type  of  pan  for  both  my 
layer  and  loaf  cake.  Of  course,  the  pan 
is  deeper  for  the  loaf  cake  than  for  the 
layer,  but  that  is  the  only  difference. 
Following  is  my  favorite  receipt:  V-.  cup- 
ful cocoa,  1  cupful  sugar,  %  cupful  cold 
water.  %  cupful  flour,  1  teaspoonful  bak- 
ing powder,  3  eggs  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  separately,  and 
very  light.  This  is  economical,  delicious 
and  most  easily  digested. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  W.,  Newark,  Del.— The 
following  receipt  and  way  of  making,  is 
a  cake  I  have  never  known  to  fail.  I 
often  make  It  for  church  affairs,  and 
numerous  persona  have  come  to  me  for 
the  receipt,  as  it  always  sells  among  the 
first:  V4  pound  butter.  1%  cupfuls  sugar, 
beat  until  light;  yolks  of  4  eggs,  beat 
again  until  creamy;  %  cupful  milk  2 
cupfuls  flour,  2  heaping  teaapoonfuls 
baking  powder  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff.     Bake  in  three  layers. 

I  use  round  cake  tins,  well  greased  and 
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floured,  with  a  little  piece  of  tin  running 
from  the  center  of  the  cake  tin  over  to 
the  edge.  It  turns  around  under  the 
cake  to  loosen  It  from  the  pan  after  bak- 
ing. I  use  a  wooden  spoon  and  beat  the 
cake  until  very  light  and  prefer  it  to 
any  other  method. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  success- 
ful cake  baking.  First,  It  must  be  beaten 
light  before  baking  powder  and  whites 
of  eggs  are  put  In;  only  stirred  gently 
after  they  are  In.  Second,  use  a  good 
baking  powder.  Third,  an  oven  of  the 
right  temperature. 


Mrs.  E.  S.,  Norristown,  Pa. —  When 
baking  a  cake  first  read  the  receipt  and 
then  collect  all  the  articles  needed  and 
have  everything  ready  before  mixing.  I 
think  it  is  not  necessai*y  to  have  a  me- 
chanical mixer.  I  use  aluminum  cake 
tins  and  they  are  excellent.  A  very  good 
almond  flavoring  for  cakes  Is  to  put  a 
layer  of  peach  leaves  In  the  bottom  of 
the  cake  pan  and  pour  In  the  mixture. 

If  the  receipt  is  followed  closely,  the 
following  cake  and  icing  are  both  de- 
liclous: 

Pilgrim  Cake.— Melt  y>  cupful  grated 
chocolate  and  mix  with  It  1  cupful  brown 
sugar  and  %  cupful  sweet  milk.  Let 
this  get  thoroughly  mixed  In  a  double 
boiler  over  boiling  water,  then  set  aside 
to  cool.  Beat  together  1  cupful  granu- 
lated  sugar  and  y^  cupful  butter  (part 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 
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lard),  beat  in  2  eggs,  add  Vj  cupful  sour 
milk  in  which  1  scant  teaspoonful  of 
soda  has  been  dissolved,  and  add  2  cup- 
fuls sifted  flour.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
This  makes   two  layers. 

For  icing,  use  1  cupful  granulated 
sugar,  5  tablesponfuls  boiling  water.  Boil 
until  it  spins  a  thread.  Pour  into  the 
well  beaten  white  of  1  egg.  Flavor  and 
beat  until  ready  to  spread.  A  lady  took 
this  cake,  with  some  others,  to  the  sol- 
diers at  Camp  Meade  a  short  time  ago 
and  it  was  considered  the  best  of  all. 

Mrs.  G.  C,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.— One  of 
the  secrets  of  successful  cake  baking.  In 
regard  to  layer  cake,  I  have  found  to  be 
a  hot  oven.  If  your  oven  Is  not  hot 
enough  when  the  cake  is  put  in,  It  turns 
out  tough  and  leathery.  I  have  never 
used  a  mixer  for  cake,  but  have  used  a 
bread  mixer  with  good  success.  In  these 
days  of  conservation  of  food  and  food 
supplies,  I  do  not  serve  my  family  much 
cake,  depending  more  on  puddings  such 
as  rice,  Indian,  etc.,  and  cookies,  but  will 
give  a  receipt  for  apple  sauce  cake  which 
is  very  economical  and  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  molasses  cake  if  your  molasses 
Jug  happens  to  be  empty  on  baking  day 
Dissolve  1  small  teaspoonful  of  soda  In 
1  cupful  of  hot  apple  sauce,  add  a  scant 
half  cupful  of  shortening,  1  cupful  of 
sugar,  1  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  2  cupfuls  flour  and  1  or  ^^ 
cupful  of  raisins.  The  raisins  may  be 
omitted  with  good  results. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — One  of 
my  Christmas  presents  last  year  was  a 
cake  mixer.  The  container  Is  of  heavy 
glass  in  tumbler  shape.  The  cover  and 
mixer  are  of  white  metal.  The  latter 
whirls  round  and  round  as  It  moves  up 
and  down,  and  the  way  It  beats  Is  mar- 
velous. Not  only  Is  It  useful  In  cake 
making,  but  will  do  anything  that  can 
be  done  by  ordinary  beating,  in  less  time, 
with  less  labor  and  with  better  results. 
Eggs,  cream  and  salad  dressings  whip  up 
as  If  by  magic.  If  cream  is  scarce  the 
amount  that  would  be  lost  In  a  churn 
can  be  churned  very  quickly  In  the  mix- 
er. If  one  needs  white,  unsalted  butter 
for  cakes  the  amount  can  be  put  In  the 
mixer  with  a  cupful  of  warm  milk  or 
water,  beaten  a  minute  and  It  will  be 
just  right  for  mixing. 

Nearly  every  housewife  has  some  plain 
cake  receipt  as  a  standby— one  which  Is 
easily  made,  not  too  expensive  for  every 
day,  yet  dainty  enough  for  the  chance 
guest;  one,  too,  which  can  be  made  with- 
out consulting  the  receipt  book  This  is 
mine: 

Cream  Sponge  Cake.— 2  cupfuls  each 
of  flour  and  sugar,  1  cupful  cream,  4 
eggs,  1  heaping  teaapoonful  of  baking 
powder  or  1  level  teaspoonful  of  soda,  ac- 
cording to  whether  cream  Is  sweet  or 
sour.    Flavoring  to  taste. 

I  break  the  eggs  In  mixer,  add  sugar. 
^i!JP.^  minute,  add  cream  and  mix.  then 
add  the  flour  in  which  the  soda  or  bak- 
ing powder  has  been  sifted,  and  the  fla- 
voring  laat.  Mix  well  and  bake  in  a  loaf, 
or  in  layers  and  put  together  with  jelly 
cocoanut,  chocolate  or  fruit,  or  In  muffin 
or  gem  pans.  It  Is  nice  eaten  warm  with 
whipped  cream  or  fruit  sauce. 


1  lb.  currants,  2  cupfuls  chopped  suet  1 
teaspoonful  salt,  2  teaspoonfuls  cinna- 
mon, 1  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  1  cupful  of 
vinegar.  Cook  until  tender  and  seal  In 
jar.    Use  for  pies. 

Mrs.  E.  G.,  Virginia,  recommends  this 
mince   meat:    3    lbs.    boiled    beef,    1   lb 
suet,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  y^  peck  apples 

2  lbs.  raisins,  l>/o  lbs.  currants,  1  lb.  cit- 
ron, 1  grated  nutmeg,  mace,  allspice,  cin- 
namon and  cloves  to  suit  taste.  Chop 
and  mix  all  ingredients,  add  enough 
sweet  cider,  sweet  pickle  syrup,  canned 
fruit  juices  or  a  mixture  of  these  and 
good  strong  coffee  to  make  a  thick  batter 
and  heat  to  boiling  point  to  blend  flavors. 

Creole  Sweet  Potato  Biscuit. — Boil 
and  mash  very  fine  enough  sweet  pota- 
toes to  make  a  quart.  Add  Va  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  fat  and  1  cupful  of 
milk  heated  to  boiling  point  Soften  l 
yeast  cake  in  1  cupful  of  luke-warm  milk 
which  has  been  previously  heated  to  boil- 
ing point  and  then  add  this  gradually  to 
1  cupful  of  flour  to  form  a  sponge.  Allow 
the  sponge  to  rise  and  drop  back.  Then 
combine  it  with  the  potato  and  other 
material.  Add  1  well  beaten  egg,  3  cup- 
fuls  of  flour  and  mix  thoroughly.  Set  to 
rise  In  a  warm  place.  When  light  drop 
in  biscuit  from  a  tablespoon  on  a  greased 
tin.  Do  not  handle  dough.  Let  biscuit 
rise  until  light  and  bake  from  15  to  20 
minutes. 


November  15,  1917. 
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Mrs.  G.  C,,  New  York,  would  like  to 
know  of  some  new  Ideas  for  a  Christmas 
celebration  at  the  school   house.     Who 

v.L^®"«^®'^  *  °®^  ^ay  to  delight  the 
children? 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  D.,  Virginia,  asks  us:  "Will 
some  one  give  new  nourishing  supper 
JeceMTr  °*^  outside  of  cook  book 

"In  my  oplnlon.^^ys  Mrs.  C.  S.  W 
Pennsylvania,  "the  best  way  to  stuff  a 
turkey  Is  to  take  several  firm  apples,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  bird,  pare  and 
cut  them  Into  thin  slices,  mix  with  about 
a  cupful  of  seeded  or  seedless  raisins  and 
*  ,\l^'^Poon'ul  of  sugar.  I  fill  the  craw 
with  this  and  use  the  regular  bread  fill, 
ing  for  the  body  part.  You  will  find  this 
gives  your  turkey  a  delicious  flavor  If 
you  have  never  tried  It  before." 

In  answer  to  the  request  made  by  Mrs 
H.  A.  B.   of  Maryland,  for  a  mince  meat 

l^.f^}i  ^/'^  ^-  ^  W"  N.  Y..  suggests 
the  following  green  tomato  mince  meat 
1  peck  of  green  tomatoes  (put  through  a 
food  chopper),  cover  with  cold  water  and 
scald  for  one-half  hour  and  drain;  repeat 
this  twice.  Then  add  4  lbs.  of  brown 
sugar,  1  lb.  chopped  citron.  1  lb.  raisins, 
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Chapter  I. — Continued. 

I  was  seven  years  old  when  Uncle  Pea- 
body  gave  me  the  watermelon  seeds.  I 
put  one  of  them  in  my  mouth  and  bit  It. 

"It  appears  to  me  there's  an  awful 
draft  blowin'  down  your  throat,"  said 
Uucle  Peabody.  "You  ain't  no  business 
eatin'  a  melon  seed." 

"Why?"  was  the  query. 

"  'Cause  it  was  made  to  put  In  the 
ground.    Didn't  you  know  it  was  alive?" 

"Alive!"  I   exclaimed. 

"Alive."  said  he,  "I'll  show  ye." 

He  put  a  number  of  the  seeds  in  the 
ground  and  covered  them,  and  said  that 
that  part  of  the  garden  should  be  mine. 
1  watched  It  every  day  and  by  and  by 
two  vines  came  up.  One  sickened  and 
died  In  dry  weather.  Uncle  Peabody 
said  that  I  must  water  the  other  every 
day.  I  did  It  faithfully  and  the  vine 
throve. 

"What  makes  it  grow?"  I  asked. 

"The  same  thing  that  makes  you' 
grow,"  said  Uncle  Peabody.  "You  can 
do  lots  of  things  but  there's  only  one 
thing  a  watermelon  can  do.  It  can  just 
grow.  See  how  it  reaches  out  toward 
the  sunlight!  If  we  was  to  pull  them 
vines  around  and  try  to  make  "em  grow 
toward  the  north  they  wouldn't  mind  us. 
They'd  creep  back  and  go  reachin' 
toward  the  sunlight  ag'in  just  as  if  they 
had  a  compass  to  show  'em  the  way." 

It  was  hard  work,  I  thought,  to  go 
down  Into  the  garden,  night  and  morn- 
ing, with  my  little  pail  full  of  water,  but 
uncle  said  that  I  should  get  my  pay 
when'  the  melon  was  ripe.  I  had  also  to 
keep  the  wood-box  full  and  feed  the 
chickens.  They  were  odious  tasks.  When 
I  asked  Aunt  Deel  what  I  should  get  for 
doing  them  she  answered  quickly: 

"Nospanks  and  bread  and  butter — 
ayes!" 

When  I  asked  what  were  "nospanks" 
she  told  me  that  they  were  part  of  the 
wages  of  a  good  child.  I  was  better  paid 
for  my  care  of  the  watermelon  vine,  for 
Its  growth  was  measured  with  a  strinfe 
every  day  and  kept  me  interested.  One 
morning  I  found  five  blossoms  on  It.  I 
picked  one  and  carried  It  to  Aunt  Deel. 
Another  I  destroyed  In  the  tragedy  of 
catching  a  bumblebee  which  had  crawled 
into  its  cup.  In  due  time  three  small 
melons  appeared.  When  they  were  as 
big  as  a  baseball  I  picked  two  of  them. 
One  1  tasted  and  threw  away  as  I  ran  to 
the  pump  for  relief.  The  other  I  hurled 
at  a  dog  on  my  way  to  school. 

So  that  last  melon  on  the  vine  had  my 
undivided  affection.  It  grew  in  size  and 
reputation,  and  soon  I  learned  that  a 
reputation  Is  about  the  worst  ♦hing  that 
a  watermelon  can  acquire  while  it  Is  on 
the  vine.  I  Invited  everybody  that  came 
to  the  house  to  go  and  see  my  water- 
melon. They  looked  it  over  and  said 
pleasant  things  about  it.  When  1  was  a 
boy  people  useJ  to  treat  children  and 
watermelons  with  a  like  solicitude.  Both 
were  a  subject  for  jests  and  both  pro- 
duced similar  reactions  in  the  human 
countenance.* 

Aunt  Deel  often  applied  the  water- 
melon test  to  my  forehead  and  discov- 
ered in  me  a  capacity  for  noise  which  no 
melon  could  rival.  That  act  became  very 
familiar  to  me,  for  when  my  melon  was 
nearing  the  summit  of  Its  fame  and  in- 
fluence, all  beholders  thumped  Its  round- 
ed side  with  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  said  that  they  guessed 
they'd  steal  it.  I  knew  that  this  was 
some  kind  of  a  joke  and  a  veiiy  Idle  one 
for  they  had  also  threatened  to  steal  me 
and  nothing  had  come  of  it. 

At  last  Uncle  Peabody  agreed  with  me 
that  it  was  about  time  to  pick  the  melon. 
I  decided  to  pick  It  immediately  after 
meeting  on  Sunday,  so  that  I  could  give 
it  to  my  aunt  and  uncle  at  dinner-time. 
When  we  got  home  I  ran  for  the  garden. 
My  feet  and  those  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  had  literally  worn  a  path  to 
the  melon.  In  eager  haste  I  got  my  lit- 
tle wheelbarrow  and  ran  with  It  to  the 
end  of  that  path.  There  I  found  noth- 
ing but  broken  vines!  The  melon 
had  vanished.  I  ran  back  to  the  house 
almost  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  alarm, 
for  I  had  thought  long  of  that  hour  of 


"Well  I  van!"  said  he,  "somebody 
must  'a  stole  it." 

"Stole  it?"  I  repeated  the  words  with- 
out fully  comprehending  what  they 
meant. 

"But  it  was  my  melon,"  I  said  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

"Yes  and  I  vum  it's  too  bad!  But. 
Bart,  you  ain't  learned  ylt  that  there 
are  wicked  people  In  the  world  who  come 
and  take  what  don't  belong  to  'em." 

There  were  tears  in  my  eyes  when  I 
asked: 

"They'll  bring  it  back,  won't  they?" 

"Never!"  said  Uncle  Peabody,  "I'm 
afraid  they've  et  it  up." 

He  had  no  sooner  said  it  than  a  cry 
broke  from  my  lips,  and  I  sank  down 
upon  the  grass  moaning  and  sobbing.  I 
lay  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  simple  faith 
of  childhood.  It  was  as  if  the  world»and 
all  its  joys  had  come  to  an  end. 

"You  can't  blame  the  boy,"  I  heard 
Uncle  Peabody  saying.  "He's  fussed  with 
that  melon  all  summer.  He  wanted  to 
give  it  to  you  for  a  present." 

"Ayes  so  he  did!  Well  I  declare!  I 
never  thought  o'  that — ayes!" 

Aunt  Deel  spoke  In  a  low,  kindly  tone 
and  came  and  lifted  me  to  my  feet  very 
tenderly. 

"Come,  Bart,  don't  feel  so  about  that 
old  melon,"  said  she  "it  ain't  worth  It. 
Come  with  me.  I'm  goln'  to  give  you  a 
present — ayes  I  be!" 

I  was  still  crying  when  she  took  me  to 
her  trunk,  and  offered  the  grateful  as- 
suagement of  candy  and  a  belt,  all  em- 
broidered with  blue  and  white  beads. 

"Now  you  see.  Bart,  how  low  and  mean 
anybody  Is  that  takes  what  don't  belong 
to  'em — ayes!  They're  snakes!  Every- 
body hates  'em  an'  stamps  on  'em  when 
they  come  in  sight — ^ayes!" 

The  abomination  of  the  Lord  was  In 
her  look  and  manner.  How  it  shook  my 
soul!  He  who  had  taken  the  watermelon 
had  also  taken  from  me  something  I  was 
never  to  have  again,  and  a  very  wonder- 
ful thing  it  was — faith  In  the  goodness 
of  men.  My  eyes  had  seen  evil.  The 
world  had  committed  its  first  offense 
against  me  and  my  spirit  was  no  longer 
the  white  and  beautiful  thing  it  had 
been.  Still,  therein  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  and.  looking  down  the  long  vista 
of  years,  I  thank  God  for  the  great  har- 
vest of  the  lost  watermelon.  Bettor 
things  had  come  In  its  place — under- 
standing and  what  more,  often  I  have 
vainly- tried  to  estimate.  For  one  thing 
that  sudden  revelation  of  the  heart  of 
childhood  had  lifted  my  aunt's  out  of  the 
cold  storage  of  a  puritanic  spirit,  and 
warmed  it  Into  new  life  and  opened  its 
door  for  me. 

In  the  afternoon  she  sent  me  over  to 
Wills'  to  borrow  a  little  tea.  I  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  to  play  with  Henry 
Wills — a  boy  not  quite  a  year  older  than 
I.  While  playing  there  I  discovered  a 
piece  of  the  rind  of  my  melon  in  the 
dooryard.  On  that  piece  of  rind  I  saw 
the  cross  which  I  had  made  one  day  with 
my  thumb-nail.  It  was  Intended  to  indi- 
cate that  the  melon  was  solely  and 
wholly  mine.    I  felt  a  flush  of  anger. 

"1  hate  you,"  I  said  as  I  approached 
him. 
"I  hate  you."  he  answered. 
"You're  a  snake!"  I  said. 
We  now  stood,  face  to  face  and  breast 
to  breast,  like  a  pair  of  young  roosters. 
He  gave  me  a  shove  and  told  me  to  go 
home.     I  gave  him  a  shove  and  told  him 
I   wouldn't.     I   pushed  up  close  to  him 
again  and  we  glared   into  each  other's 
eyes. 

Suddenly  he  spat  in  my  face.  I  gave 
him  a  scratch  on  the  forehead  with  my 
flnger-nails.  Then  we  fell  upon  each  oth- 
er and  rolled  on  the  ground  and  hit  and 
scratched  with  feline  ferocity. 

Mrs.  Wills  ran  out  of  the  house  and 

parted  us.    Our  blood  was  hot,  and  leak- 

Injg  through  the  skin  of  our  faces  a  little. 

"He  pitched  on  me,"  Henry  explained. 

I  couldn't  speak. 

"Go    right     home — this    minute — you 

brat!"  said  Mrs.  Wills  in  anger.    "Here's 

your  tea.       Don't  you  ever  come   here 

again." 

1  took  the  tea  and  started  down  the 

pride  when   I   should   bring   the  melon  j  road  weeping.     What  a  bitter  day  that 

and  present  It  to  my  aunt  and  uncle.       ;  was  for  me!     I  dreaded  to  face  my  aunt 

"Uncle     Peabody."     I     shouted,    "my  I  and  uncle.     Coming  through  the  grove 

melon  Is  gone."  j  down  by  our  gate  I  met  Uncle  Peabody. 


With  the  keen  eyesight  of  the  father  of 
the  prodigal  son  he  had  seen  me  coming 
"a  long  way  off"  and  shouted: 

"Well  here  ye  be — I  was  kind  o'  wor- 
ried. Bub." 

Then  his  eye  caught  the  look  of  dejec- 
tion  in  my  gait  and  figure.  He  hurried 
toward  me.  He  stopped  as  I  came  sob- 
bing  to  his  feet. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  he  asked 
gently,  as  he  took  the  tea  cup  from  my 
hand,  and  sat  down  upon  his  heels. 

1  could  only  fall  into  his  arms  and  ex- 
press myself  in  the  grief  of  childhood. 
He  hugged  me  close  and  begged  me  to 
tell  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"That  Wills  boy  stole  my  melon,"  I 
said,  and  the  words  came  slow  with  sobs. 

"Oh,  no  he  didn't,"  said  Uncle  Peabody. 

"Yes  he  did.    I  saw  a  piece  o'  the  ilnV* 

"Well  by—"  said  Uncle  Peabody.  stop- 
ping,  as  usual,  at  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. 

"He's  a  snake,"  I  added. 

"And  you  fit  and  he  scratched  you  up 
that  way?" 

"1  scratched  him,  too." 

"Don't  you  say  a  word  about  it  to 
Aunt  Deel.  Don't  ever  speak  o'  that  mis- 
erable melon  ag'in  to  anybody.  You  scoot 
around  to  the  barn,  an'  I'll  be  there  in 
a  minute  to  fix  ye  up." 

He  went  by  the  road  with  the  tea  and 


I  ran  around  to  the  lane  and  up  to  the 
stable.  Uncle  Peabody  met  me  there  in 
a  moment  and  brought  a  pail  of  water 
and  washed  my  face  so  that  I  felt  and 
looked  more  respectable. 

"If  Aunt  Deel  asks  ye  about  them 
scratches  you  just  tell  her  that  you  and 
Hen  had  a  little  disagreement,"  said  my 
uncle. 

She  didn't  ask  me,  probably  because 
Uncle  Peabody  had  explained  In  his  own 
way,  and  requested  her  to  say  nothing. 

'The  worst  was  over  for  that  day  but 
the  Baynes-Wills  feud  had  begun.  It  led 
to  many  a  fight  in  the  school  yard  and 
on  the  way  home.  We  were  so  evenly 
matched  that  our  quarrel  went  on  for 
a  long  time  and  gathered  intensity  as 
it  continued. 

One  day  Uncle  Peabody  had  given  me 
an  egg  and  said  that  there  was  a  chicken 
in  it. 

"All  ye  have  to  do  is  to  keep  It  warm 
an'  the  chicken  will  come  to  life,  and 
when  the  hen  is  off  the  nest  some  day 
it  will  see  light  through  the  shell  and 
peck  its  way  out,"  he  explained. 

He  marked  my  initials  on  the  egg  and 
put  it  under  a  hen  and  by  and  by  a  little 
chicken  came  out  of  the  shell.  I  held 
it  In  my  palm — a  quivering,  warm,  hand* 
ful  of  yellow  down.  Its  helplessness  ap^ 
pealed  to  me  and  I  fed  and  watched  U 


Tf>e  Original  Patented 
Pipeless  Furnace- 
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^XS  fJUStJhaf    Are  you.  Uke  the  rest  of  -folks"- 
T^'XZ'        T       -£.     f  f  hunting  ways  and  means  to  cut  the 

Jr  lou  InstalL  "high  cost  of  uving?'* 

^ — ^  Well  I  here  is  an  excellenC  starter.    By 

installing  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  you 
can  lessen  your  annual  fuel  bill  by  a  third 
or  more  and  have  a  much  wamMr  horn* 
than  eTer  before. 

We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from 
enthusiastic  users  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  that  prove  what  we  say  beyond 
any  question.    Here  is  a  sample  letter 

"f  always  heated  with  hard  coal  at  %4S  and  $15  for  cooking  and  laundry,  total  $80. 
Last  November  I  installed  one  of  your  No.  43  Caloric  Patented  Pipeless  Furnac<M  and 
have  heated  six  rooms  and  bath  for  132.00.  Including  oookinS  and  laundry-  We  had  a 
few  days  during  the  winter  that  were  18  to  20  degrees  below  and  I  bad  no  trouble  keep> 
lag  seventy  degrees  upstairs  and  dovmstairs." 

Why  Not  Have  This  Wonderful  Fornace  Toartelf  ? 

This  is  the  furnace,  that  heats  through  one  renter.  It  does  away 
entirely  with  long  heat  pipes  and  sends  its  flood  of  warmth  and  comfort 

directly  up  to  circulate  without  hindrance  throughout 
the  whole  house.  The  farthest  room  feels  its  influ- 
ence  as  much  as  the  one  in  which  the  register  is 
located,  and  a  cool  spot  isn't  to  be  found  anywhere 
except  in  the  cellar. 

This  is  the  most  natural  and  healthful  way  of  heat- 
ing, and  because  the  method  is  direct,  it  requires  less 
coal,  coke  or  wood— hence  the  great  fuel  saving 
advantages  of  the  Caloric  Furnace. 

The  Caloric  may  be  installed  in  any  home,  new  or 
old. 

Let  the  Caloric  dealer  in  your  tovm  tell  yoa  the 
whole  in^resting  story.  Also,  let  us  send  you  our 
remariiable  guarantee,  startling  in  its  direct  assurance 
of  your  satisfaction, 

7]^e  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co., 

4fi36CMff  5(r««f«  -/-  CMci0»nath  Ohio 


"98  YaoTB  of  Smrviem" 


S360  FORD  AUTO 

J)         FIRST  GRAND  PRIZB 

In  tba  picture  are  hidden  a  numb<>r  of  faces. 
How  many  can  you  find?  Some  are  looking  rlgbt 
at  you,  others  abow  only  the  side  of  tbe  face— « 
you'll  And  tbem  upside  down  and  every  way. 
Mark  eacb  face  you  find  with  a  pencil,  clip  out 
picture.  Bvad  to  us  with  Baine  and  addreM  NOW. 
We  wlU  fftve  away  a  $860.00,  1017  Ifodpl,  Ford 
Touring  Car.  as  First  Grand  Prize,  and  Tbon- 
sands  of  Dollars  lo  Caiih  Rewards.  Prizea 
and  Special  Premiums.  Eacb  worker  gets  a  prize. 
Solre  tbe  puzzle.  If  you  can  And  as  many  aa 
riVE  FACES  we  will  send  you  immediately 

1000  Fr^C  VofPS  ^"rd  Antomobile  and 
AVVV  II^C  WVIC^S  ^^her  Grand  Prlzo«. 
Wo  will  al^  glre  away  soreral  1018  mo«l<>l  roa!«t«>r 
Rrake  $40.00  Bicycles.  These  will  b«  jriren  free 
ord  extra,  regardless  of  who  gets  the  F^ird  Anto. 
Bomeone  will  get   automobile.      WHY    NOT   T0U1 
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every  day.  Later  my  uncle  told  me  that 
It  was  a  hen  chick  and  would  be  laying 
eggs  in  four  months.    He  added  : 

"It's  the  only  thing  it  can  do,  an*  If 
It's  let  alone  it'll  be  sure  to  do  it.  Fol- 
lows a  kind  of  compass  that  leads  to  the 
nest  every  time." 

This  chicken  grew  into  a  little  spotted 
hen.  She  became  my  sole  companion  in 
many  a  lonely  hour  when  Uncle  Peabody 
had  gone  to  the  village,  or  was  working 
In  wet  ground,  or  on  the  hay  rack,  or 
the  mowing  machine  where  I  couldn't  be 
with  him.  She  was  an  amiable,  confid- 
ing little  hen  who  put  her  trust  In  me 
and  kept  it  unto  the  day  of  her  death, 
which  came  not  until  she  had  reached 
the  full  dignity  of  mature  henhood. 

She  was  like  many  things  on  the  farm 
— of  great  but  unconsidered  beauty.  No 
far-fetched  pheasant  was  half  so  beauti- 
ful as  she.  I  had  always  treated  her 
with  respect,  and  she  would  let  me  come 
and  sit  beside  her  while  she  rolled  in  the 
dust  and  permit  me  to  stroke  her  head 
and  examine  her  wonderful  dress  of 
glossy  mottled  satin.  She  would  spread 
her  glowing  sleeves  in  the  sunlight,  and 
let  me  feel  their  downy  lining  with  my 
fingers  and  see  how  their  taut,  snug-- 
fitting  plumes  were  set. 

I  remember  a  day  when  she  was  sit- 
ting  on  her  nest  with  that  curious  ex- 
pression  in  her  eyes  which  seemed  to 
say:    "Please  don't  bother  me  now  for 

mi  ^^,  I??'  ^"Y  ^*°'®-"  ^  l>rought  three 
little  kittens  from  their  basket  In  the 
wood-shed  and  put  them  under  her.  The 
kittens  felt  the  warmth  of  her  body  and 
began  to  mew  and  stir  about.     I  shall 

fnTK  ^'ir?,^^  }^^  ^°o^  «'  astonishment 
In  the  little  hen  as  she  slowly  rose  in 
ner  nest  and  peered  beneath  her  body 
at  the  kittens.  She  looked  at  me  as  if 
to  say  that  she  really  couldn't  be  both- 
ered with  those  furry  things  any  longer 
--they  made  her  so  nervous.  She  calm- 
ly i°?,l^'':.  '^  ^'"^  °^  ^^^^  with  her  bill 
f  1  "^  'i^lt^  **  **"^  «'  *he  '^est.  She  con- 
tinued this  process  of  eviction  until  they 
were  all  removed,  when  she  quietly  sat 
down  again. 

I  mention  this  only  to  show  that  the 
hen  and  I  had  come  to  terms  of  intimacy 
and  mutual  understanding.  So  when  I 
saw  Wills;  dog  catch  and  kill  her  In  the 
field  one  day.  where  she  was  hunting  for 
giasshoppers.  I  naturally  entertained  a 
feeling  of  resentment.  I  heard  the  cries 
of  the  hen  and  ran  through  the  orchard 
and  witnessed  the  end  of  the  tragedy  and 
more.  Away  down  in  the  meadow  I  saw 
the  dog  and  farther  away  "the  Wills 
boy."  as  we  then  called  him,  running 
toward  his  home.  The  dog  had  run  away 
as  I  approached  and  when  I  picked  up 
the  lifeless  body  of  my  little  friend  the 
hi  s  seemed  to  lift  up  their  heads  and 
fall  upon  me.  Of  course  that  Wills  boy 
had  set  the  dog  on  her.  I  shall  write  no 
more  of  that  hour  of  trial.  Such  little 
things  make  history,  and  It  Is  necessary 
that  the   reader  should  understand  me 

One  June  day  of  the  next  summer 
Lncle  Peabody  and  I,  from  down  in  the 
fields,  saw  a  fine  carriage  drive  in  at  our 
gate.    He  stopped  and  looked  Intently 

"Jerusalem  four-corners!"  he  exclaim- 
«d.  "Its  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Dunkel- 
berg." 

My  heart  heat  fast  at  thought  of  the 
legendary  Dunkelbergs.  Uncle  looked 
me  over  from  top  to  toe.  "Heavens'" 
he  exclaimed.  "Go  down  to  the  brook 
and  wash  the  mud  off  yer  feet  an'  legs." 

I  ran  for  the  brook  and  before  I  had 
returned  to  my  uncle  I  heard  the  horn 
blow. 

"The  Dunkelbergs!— the  Dunkelbergs! 
Come  quick!"  It  seemed  to  say. 

Uncle  had  tied  a  red  handkerchief 
around  his  neck  and  was  readjusting  his 
galluses  when  I  returned.  In  silence 
we  hurried  to  the  house.  As  we  drew 
near  I  heard  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Horace 
Dunkelberg  and  that  of  another  woman 
quite  as  strange  to  my  ear— a  high- 
pitched  voice  of  melting  amiability.  It 
was  the  company  voice  of  my  Aunt  Deel 
I  had  observed  Just  a  faint  suggestion  of 
It  when  the  neighbors  came,  or  when 
meeting  was  over,  but  I  had  never  be- 
fore heard  the  full-fledged  angellclty  of 
her  company  voice.  It  astonished  me 
and  I  began  to  regard  her  as  a  very 
promising  old  lady.  Uncle  Peabody, 
himself,  had  undergone  a  change  In  the 
presence  of  the  Dunkelbergs.  He  held 
his  neck  stralghter  and  smiled  more  and 
spoke  with  greater  deliberation. 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  was  a  big,  broad- 
'shouldered,  solemn-looking  man.  Some- 
how his  face  reminded  me  of  a  lion's 
which  I  had  seen  In  one  of  my  picture- 
books.  He  had  a  thick,  long,  outstand- 
ing mustache  and  side  whiskers,  and 
deep-set  eyes  and  hear^  eye-brows.    He 


stood  for  half  a  moment  looking  down 
at  me  from  a  great  height  with  his  right 
hand  In  his  pocket.  I  heard  a  little  jin- 
gle of  coins  down  where  his  hand  was. 
It  excited  my  curiosity.  He  took  a  step 
toward  me  and  I  retreated.  I  feared,  a 
little,  this  big,  lion-like  man.  My  fears 
left  me  suddenly  when  he  spoke  in  a 
small  squeaky  voice  that  reminded  me 
of  the  chirping  of  a  bird. 

"Little  boy,  come  here  and  I  will  make 
you  a  present,"  said  he. 

It  reminded  me  of  my  disappointment 
when  uncle  tried  to  shoot  his  gun  at  a 
squirrel  and  only  the  cap  cracked. 

I  went  to  him  and  he  laid  a  silver 
piece  in  the  palm  of  my  hand.  Aunt 
Deel  began  to  hurry  about  getting  dinner 
ready  while  Uncle  Peabody  and  I  sat 
down  on  the  porch  with  our  guests, 
among  whom  was  a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl 
of  about  my  own  age,  with  long,  golden, 
brown  hair  that  hung  in  curls. 

"Sally,  this  is  Barton  Baynes — can't 
you  shake  hands  with  him?"  said  Mrs. 
Dunkelberg. 

With  a  smile  the  girl  came  and  offered 
me  her  hand  and  made  a  funny  bow  and 
said  that  she  was  glad  to  see  me.  I  took 
her  hand  awkwardly  and  made  no  reply. 
I  had  never  seen  many  girls  and  had  no 
very  high  opinion  of  them. 

My  attentive  ears  and  eyes  began  to 
gather  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Dunkel- 
bergs. Mr.  Dunkelberg  had  throat  trou- 
ble, and  bought  butter  and  cheese  and 
sent  it  to  Boston,  and  had  busted  his 
voice  singing  tenor,  and  was  very  rich. 
I  knew  that  he  was  rich  because  he  had  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  and  clothes  as 
soft  and  clean  as  the  butternut  trousers, 
and  a  silver  ring  on  his  finger,  and  such 
a  big  round  stomach.  That  stomach  was 
the  most  convincing  feature  of  all  and, 
Indeed,  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
rounded  type  of  human  architecture  is 
apt  to  be  more  expensive  than  the 
angular. 

As  we  sat  there  I  heard  the  men  talk- 
ing about  the  great  Silas  Wright,  who 
had  Just  returned  to  his  home  in  Canton. 
He  had  not  entered  my  consciousness 
until  then. 

While  I  sat  listening  I  felt  a  tweak  of 
my  hair,  and  looking  around  I  saw  the 
Dunkelberg  girl  standing  behind  me 
with  a  saucy  smile  on  her  face. 

"Won't  you  come  and  play  with  me?" 
she  asked. 

I  took  her  out  in  the  garden  to  show 
her  where  my  watermelon  had  lain.  At 
the  moment  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
else  to  show  her.  As  we  walked  along  I 
observed  that  her  feet  were  in  dainty 
shiny  button-shoes.  Suddenly  I  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  my  feet  that  were 
browned  by  the  sunlight  and  scratched 
by  the  briers.  The  absent  watermelon 
didn't  seem  to  interest  her. 

"Let's  play  house  In  the  grove,"  said 
she,  ami  showed  me  how  to  build  a  house 
by  laying  rows  of  stones  with  an  opening 
for  a  door. 

"Now  you  be  my  husband,"  said  she. 

Oddly  enough  I  had  heard  of  husbands 

but  had  only  a  shadowy  notion  of  what 

they  were.    I  knew  that  there  was  none 

In  our  house. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 
She   laughed    and    answered:    "Some- 
body that  a  girl  is  married  to." 
"You  mean  a  father?" 
"Yes." 

"Once  I  had  a  father,"  I  boasted. 
"Well,  we'll  play  were  married  and 
that  you  have  Just  got  home  from  a  Jour- 
ney. You  go  out  in  the  woods  and  then 
you  come  home  and  I'll  meet  you  at 
the  door. 

I  did  as  she  bade  me  but  I  was  not 
glad  enough  to  see  her. 

"You  must  kiss  me,"  she  prompted 
In  a  whisper. 

I  kissed  her  very  swiftly  and  gingerly 
— like  one  picking  up  a  hot  coal — and 
she  caught  me  In  her  arms  and  kissed 
me  three  times  while  her  soft  hair  threw 
Its  golden  veil  over  our  faces. 

"Oh  I'm  80  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said 
as  she  drew  away  from  me  and  shook 
back  her  hair. 

"Golly!   this  is  fun!"  I  said. 
"Ask:    'How    are    the    babies?'"    she 
whispered. 

"How  are  the  babies?"  I  asked,  feeling 
rather  silly. 

"They're  fine.  I'm  Just  putting  them 
to  bed." 

We  sat  on  the  grass  and  she  had  a 
stick  which  she  pretended  to  be  dressing 
and  often,  after  she  had  spanked  the 
stick  a  little,  she  made  a  noise  through 
closed  lips  like  that  of  a  child  crying. 

"Now  go  to  sleep  and  I'll  tell  you  a 
story,"  said  she. 
Then  she  told  pretty  tales  of  fairies 

(CMltbMM^  Ml  »At«  9M) 


We  Have  Over  a  Half  Million 
Rural  Customers 

Who  order  their  supplies  of  Union  Carbide  direct  from  our 
warehouses  now  located  in  the  centers  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  farming  districts.    You  would  be  surprised  to 

learn  how  many  of  these 
customers  we  serve  from  the 
warehouse  nearest  you. 

To  those  neighbors  and  prob- 
ably  friends  of  yours,  we  ship 
Union  Carbide  in  little  sheet 
steel  drums  holding  one  hundred 
pounds  each. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep 

in    these    drums    a    supply    of 

Union   Carbide  sufficient  for 

many     months    or    years, 

as  safely  and  easily  as  ordi- 

^^^^^^^^^    nary    coal    can    be    stored 

To  Ll^ht         ^^i^^   ^^^  l^a'^dled. 

Your  House 
And  Barns 

The  average  size 
Carbide  Light  and 
Cooking  Plant  re- 
quires draining  and 
refilling  with  this 
Union  Carbide  and  plain  water 
but  once  in  many  weeks. 

With  no  other  attention  and 
without  repairs  the  plant  will 
then  automatically  render  the 
double  service  of  supplying  bril- 
liant and  extremely  beautiful  ^ 
light  for  house  and  barns  and  perfect  fuel 
for  the  gas  cooking  range  in  the  kitchen. 

The  perfect  adaptability  of  this  service  for  country  home  re- 
quirements has  enabled  the  Carbide  Light  and  Cooking  Plant  to  sur- 
mount competition  for  20  years  untU  today  it  easily  outsells  all  rivals. 
As  a  country  home  owner  you  will  find  the  facts  in  the  case  mighty 
mteresting.  Write  us  today  for  descriptive  booklets  by  mail,  free.  Address  • 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

42d  Str-t  Building,  New  York  People.  G«.  Building,  ChicfT 

^  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco  Dept,  38      ^^ 


Pay  Nothing  for  60 


.;^      Prove  withoat  riakinpr  a  penny—  ^-^ 

without  one  w-nt  in  fulinuice,  that  the  famona  ^^« 

Majestic  II  the  atronseat.  moat  eeonomieaJ,  eatiettto  ^^^ 
operate,  and  moat  power/ul  engino  for  iU  rated  H.  P     Uaea 
^n"^'  S!^"'**  7  ''•^Sn?«K  Try  "  »  daya  free.    No  mon^lTin  ma-     -. 
vaj)ce.  no  depoait.  no  C.  O.  D.    tWi  return  it  if  it  ian't  the  ^r^tia^    - 
factory  cnsnne  yoa  everuaed.    If  »ou  keep  the  engine  we  ^ndToumik. 
firat  .mall  payment  in  60  daya.    Bafance  in  SqSlS  S^nte  eTdaya'a^J?.^" 

A  Full  Yosr  to  Pay  X?u"i^S!?lA*5i''j?/?L'ii.*?j"^*'  kt*^-.  That 

'•™     An  offer  wa  could  r-* — ' .---^  " "  "  "'" 

''••pit.    Waukei 
•k.     Tljrltfotao* 
■^roadfcid*.  Wa 
-     v-.'-^naaay  bat  an  aa- 

Send  for  Free  Book 


own  farm. 


1  ad- 


want  U>  kaap  '*      —       i  '  ^^^^^^^^^^^^« 

>ir  th«  risk. 

daya  b«for« '  _   

roxld  not  send  a^«  bt  M  ^^f..  ^^^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^1^^^  SODaVS 

Free  Trial 


lJJ?to  h.'..'^'   **•   •"«i"<"»      Hh 


8bowfl  yoa 
A(ao 


The  Hartman  Co. 

40M  LaSalle  Street 

I  ^•o*»  aoae      cNicasa 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 


Pana  dninac*  demaada  durable  lila.  Our  draia  tito  are  mada  of  baat 
•am  op  to  ba  rapUcad  avarr  few  yaara.  Writa  for  pi^.  Sold  ia  cw kwl 
SILO,  Ifatco  BoUdiac  Tila  and  Nateo  Sewer  Pipe.  —naarue 


Wational  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      |f|7  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pfc. 


Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels—steel  or  wood  ~  wide 

or  narrow  Urea.     Steal  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

ronnlnar  eear.    Wa»on   parts  of  all   ktadj^    WruJ 

today  for  free  catalog  Illustrated  in  color* ^**"'     "  " *• 

BUGTRIC  WHBBL  CO«   44  B*  MtMt.  QirtMy^  « 


H.  H. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  cheese 
can  be  made  in  factories  only,  and  that  it 
necessarily  requires  expensive  machin- 
"pry.  This  is  not  the  case.  Cheese  can  be 
made  with  very  few  utensils  other  than 
those  found  ordinarily  on  a  farm. 

FABM  CHEDDAR. 

The  main  difference  in  methods  of 
manufacturing  farm  cheddar  cheese,  as 
compared  with  the  factory  variety  of  the 
same  name,  is  that  smaller  quantities  of 
milk  are  used,  simpler  methods  and 
utensils  are  needed,  and  the  time  of 
making  is  shortened  to  about  four  hours 
instead  of  six  to  eight  hours. 

For  a  cheese  weighing  about  10  pounds 
use  100  pounds,  or  10  gallons,  of  average 
quality  milk,  which  is  sweet  and  of  good 
flavor.  Heat  this  in  a  clean,  bright  wash 
boiler  on  the  kitchen  stove,  or  by  setting 
it  into  a  can  of  hot  water,  to  a  tem- 
perature c'  86  degrees  F.,  using  a  relia- 
ble dairy  thermometer  for  the  purpose 
and  stirring  frequently  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  milk  are  properly  heated.  Remove 
from  the  heat  and  add  from  four  to  six 
teaspoonfuls  of  rennet  diluted  in  a  cup- 
ful of  cold  water,  stirring  the  rennet 
thoroughly  through  the  milk  with  a  long- 
handled  spoon  or  dipper  for  about  three 
minutes;  then  allow  the  milk  to  set  at 
perfect  rest  until  it  has  thickened.  This 
can  be  tested  by  inserting  the  thermome- 
ter in  a  slanting  direction,  and  when  the 
coagulated  milk  breaks  clean  over  the 
thermometer  it  is  ready  to  cut  with  a 
curd  knife,  or  a  long-bladed  knife  which 
will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Cut  as  evenly  as  possible  into  cubes 
about  one-half  inch  in  size.  Next  heat 
the  whole  mass  slowly  to  98  degrees  F., 
taking  about  one-half  hour  to  warm  from 
86  degrees  to  98  degrees,  stirring  all  the 
while.  Continue  stirring  at  intervals  for 
about  2^2  hours,  at  which  time  the  curd 
should  feel  firm,  or  be  what  is  called 
"rooked."  Then  dip  the  curd  from  the 
whey  on  to  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  spread 
on  a  slanting  table  or  a  butterworker 
and  allow  the  surplus  whey  to  drain.  Stir 
frequently  for  15  to  20  minutes,  then 
mix  salt  with  the  curd  at  the  rate  of 
about  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  for 
the  curd  from  10  gallons  of  milk — this  to 
J»e  varied  according  to  taste. 

In  about  10  or  15  minutes  the  salt  will 
have  dissolved  and  it  is  ready  to  place  in 
a  hoop  for  pressing.  This  hoop  should 
be  made  of  heavy  tin  or  light  steel  prop- 
erly galvanized,  and  be  about  6  to  8 
inches  in  diameter  and  10  to  12  inches 
high,  having  a  wooden  or  metal  circle 
"Which  fits  inside  the  hoop,  so  that  it  will 
follow  the  curd  downward  as  it  is 
pressed  into  shape  in  the  hoop. 

To  press  the  cheese,  scald  and  cleanse 
the  hoop;  next  place  a  square  piece  of 
clean  cotton  cloth  on  top  of  the  hoop  if 
using  a  filler;  if  not,  then  place  the  cloth 
on  a  clean  board,  then  the  hoop  on  the 
cloth  and  fill  the  curd  directly  into  the 
hoop,  pressing  it  down  firmly;  when  the 
hoop  is  full,  spread  another  piece  of  cot- 
ton over  the  curd,  place  on  the  circle  or 
"follower"  and  apply  pressure  by  means 
of  a  weight  directly  on  the  follower,  by 
a  lever  with  a  weight  on  the  end,  or  by 
Means  of  a  regular  cheese  press.    Some-1 


DEAN 

times  a  jack  screw  Is  available  for  press- 
ing the  cheese.  Any  handy  person  can 
contrive  some  sort  of  a  press.  A  fence 
rail  or  a  scantling,  having  a  pail  of 
stones  for  weight  which  is  moved  out- 
ward to  increase  the  pressure,  is  a  crude 
but  effective  home-made  press. 

After  pressing  for  about  an  hour  take 
the  cheese  out  of  the  press,  trim  the 
edges  and  adjust  in  the  hoop  so  as  to 
have  as  neat  looking  cheese  as  possible. 
Apply  heavier  pressure  for  about  24 
hours,  when  the  cheese  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  hoop  and  be  bandaged 
with  cheese  cotton,  if  this  has  not  been 
done  at  the  time  of  pressing.  A  strip  of 
cotton  wrapped  neatly  about  the  cheese 
makes  a  satisfactory  bandage.  Small  cir- 
cular pieces  of  cotton  may  also  be  placed 
over  each  end  of  the  cheese.  Now  place 
in  a  cool,  clean  place,  such  as  a  cellar, 
turn  every  day  for  a  week,  then  dip  in, 
or  coat  with,  hot  paraffine  wax  to  pre- 
vent drying.  In  from  one  to  three 
months  this  cheese  should  be  properly 
ripened  or  cured,  and  fit  for  table  use. 
When  cutting,  slice  a  thin  circle  from 


Getting  a  Start  in  Sheep 


J.  HUGH  McKENNEY 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sheep 
breeding  as  an  industry  has  declined  in 
recent  years,  still  the  farmer  has  not 
lacked  for  advice  to  re-enter  the  busi- 
ness. It  may  be  that  the  present  high 
price  of  mutton  and  wool  will  be  more 
effectual  in  this  respect,  if  he  does  not 
lose  his  head  and  go  at  it  too  extensively. 

At  the  outset,  he  should  have  a  clearly 
defined  plan  of  what  he  expects  to  accom- 
plish as  a  breeder.  That  is,  he  must  know 
his  market  and  be  prepared  to  cater  to  it 
in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  his 
flock.  This  will  depend  very  largely  on 
local  conditions.  For  instance,  mutton 
is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  grain  growing 
districts,  while  on  grazing  land,  too 
much  broken  for  cultivation,  one  of  the 
wool-producing  breeds  will  fit  in  well. 
Should  all  the  breeders  of  a  locality  pur- 
sue some  such  system  at  the  beginning 
of  operations,  all  would  probably  reach 
very  much  the  same  conclusions  in  the 
matter  of  choice.  This,  naturally,  would 
lead  to  continuity  and  uniformity  that 
would  ultimately  mean  better  prices  for 
sheep  and  their  products. 


the  sheep  venture  a  financial  success. 
When  it  Is  desired  to  have  the  lambs 
dropped  in  February  and  March  the 
bleeding  season  should  extend  over  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  At 
latest,  the  mating  should  be  done  before 
Christmas,  as  the  lambs  dropped  after 
the  middle  of  May  are  not  likely  to 
thrive  without  much  extra  care.  The 
common  method  of  letting  the  ram  run 
with  the  flock  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son is  not  considered  by  expert  sheep- 
men as  good  practice.  There  is  a  lack 
of  certainty  regarding  the  lambing  date, 
as  well  as  the  time  of  service.  When 
left  to  himself  the  ram  may  serve  too 
many  ewes  during  a  single  day,  several 
of  which  may  fail  to  be  effective.  A  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  allow  him  with  the  ewes 
only  for  a  time  each  morning.  He  will 
then  single  out  those  ready  to  be  mated. 
One  service  is  sufficient.  The  ewe  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  quiet  pen  for  a  day 
or  two.  Four  ewes  during  a  single  morn- 
ing is  all  a  ram  should  be  allowed  to 
serve.  If  more  are  ready  the  mating  of 
them  should  be  delayed  until  evening. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  all  ewes  served 
during  one  week  should  be  marked  with 
a  certain  color  on  the  back,  those  mated 
the  next  week  with  another  color,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  breeding  season. 


Start  now  for  »tmn*»  likm  thia  ntxt  gprina 


one  end.  and  always  place  this  back  on 
the  cheese  after  cutting  the  necessary 
circle  or  circles  of  cheese  for  a  meal. 
Never  cut  chunks  out  of  a  small  cheese. 
Other  varieties  of  cheese"  are  also  suit- 
able for  farm  manufacture. 

NEUFCHATEL    CREAM    CHEESE. 

This  is  made  from  whole  milk  or 
whole  milk  with  cream  added  to  bring 
the  test  up  to  between  4  and  5  per  cent, 
fat.  In  the  morning  pasteurize  the  milk 
by  heating  to  a  temperature  of  from  140 
to  150  degrees  F.,  and  hold  It  at  that 
temperature  for  20  minutes,  then  cool 
to  70  degrees  F.  To  each  10  pounds  of 
milk  add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  sour 
milk,  or  culture.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
add  the  rennet  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
drops  of  rennet  to  each  10  pounds  of 
milk.  If  the  milk  has  cooled,  bring  It 
to  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  P.  Dilute 
the  rennet  with  cold  water,  and  add  it 

a  ' 

to  the  milk,  stirring  for  a  few  minutes 
to  insure  even  distribution.  Cover  the 
vessel  containing  the  milk  and  leave  un- 
disturbed until  next  morning.  In  the 
morning  the  curd  should  be  firmly  co- 
agulated. Cut  the  curd  in  squares  with 
a  knife,  then  ladle  it  out  on  a  rack  cov- 
(CeMhi4«4  ea  pe«e  9M) 


The  best  time  to  purchase  the  founda- 
tion ewes  is  in  the  fall;  and  the  best 
place  to  make  the  purchase  is  in  the  dis- 
trict where  they  are  to  be  kept.  Going 
afield,  and  attempting  to  get  a  start  by 
purchasing  ewes  on  the  large  markets 
may  prove  a  costly  experiment.  Such 
animals  are  usually  discards  because  of 
age  or  failure  to  breed.  Locally  bred 
ewes  will  give  more  satisfactory  results 
because  of  having  become  adapted  to  cli- 
matic conditions  and  parasitic  dangers. 
Then,  too,  when  the  prospective  breeder 
secures  his  flock  in  the  early  fall,  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
it  before  winter;  can  see  to  the  mating 
and  knows  exactly  when  to  expect-  his 
lambs.  In  the  matter  of  selection,  care- 
ful attention  should  be  paid  to  the  indi- 
vidual animal  if  uniformity  is  to  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained.  For  instance, 
the  state  of  each  animal's  teeth  should 
be  noted,  as  a  toothless  ewe,  even  though 
she  breeds,  is  bound  to  give  trouble  at 
lambing  time.  Also  inspect  the  udder 
and  teats,  for  if  these  are  impaired  the 
lambs  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive.  A 
strong  sheep  of  good  feeding  capacity  is 
indicated  by  a  moderately  heavy  fleece 
and  is  an  important  factor  in  making 


Points  on  Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

With  no  relief  from  the  high  price  ot 
feeds  in  sight  the  wise  dairyman  will 
make  every  preparation  possible  to  keep 
his  cows  warm  this  winter.  The  dairy 
cow  is  very  thinly  clad  as  compared  to 
the  beef  animal  with  its  heavy  covering 
of  fat.  If  she  is  not  furnished  with  a 
warm  barn  in  cold  weather  she  will 
warm  herself  In  the  way  provided  by 
nature,  by  burning  up  the  tissues  of  her 
body. 

Unless  these  tissues  are  replaced  the 
cow  will  drop  off  in  her  milk  flow.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  milk  flow  be 
kept  up,  for  if  allowed  to  fall  off  the 
original  flow  cannot  be  fully  regained 
until  the  cow  calves  again.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  for  cows  that  have  been 
milking  for  three  months  or  more. 

Expensive  feed  is  recessary  to  replace 
the  tissues  broken  down  by  the  cow  in 
order  to  warm  her  body.  We  would  not 
think  of  burning  corn  worth  $80  a  ton 
In  our  stoves  because  it  would  be  an  ex. 
pensive  fuel.  It  is  cheaper  to  furnish  a 
cow  with  a  warm  barn  than  to  force  her 
tu  keep  herself  warm  by  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive feeds. 

The  dairy  department  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ad- 
vises that  feed  can  be  saved  also  by 
warming  the  water  for  the  cows.  A  cow 
giving  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day  will 
drink  36  quarts  of  water.  It  will  require 
1  pound  of  corn  worth  approximately  4 
cents  to  warm  this  water  from  freezing 
to  body  temperature.  For  a  large  herd 
the  water  can  be  heated  much  cheaper  by 
burning  waste  wood  in  a  tank  heater. 
The  cow  will  drink  more  warm  water 
than  cold  and  will  not  suffer  the  shock 
that  comes  from  taking  a  large  volume 
of  cold  water. 
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lAMBERTVILLE 

HRUBBER  FOOTWEAn?^ 


R«<lskui  Short 

Boot.    Full  of  WMtfwproof  qualitiM. 


ERE'S  rubber 
_    _  footwear   thai 
has  regular  man-quality. 
It*8  as  lough  as  cowhide;  sheds 
water  like  a  duck's  back  and  b 
as  comfortable  as  an  old  pair  of 
carpet  slippers.      Wear  it  day  after  day, 
through  all  kinds  of   weather,  over  the 
L^  ,        1   1  .„    .  ,        roughest  ground,  and  these  good,  staunch 

boots  and  shoes  wiU  give  you  the  wear  and  comfort  a  man  likes. 

Thereof  a  LambertviUe  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

You-n  find  a  Lambertville  Brand  among  the  five  listed  below  that  wiM  satisfy 
you.    You  can  identify  every  boot  and  shoe  by  the  Green  Oval  Label 

Snag- Prttof— AW  rubber  and  duck.   Seven      L  A>v*m«/      rk..»t  _         i  •      * 

thickneue.    of    rubber    ground    in^Z      ^f '""f-^"^^  ^"P-  «°°«  '^^  'ooC 
heavy  duck.  "»«    uie         Wear  •!  moderate  poce. 

Redtkin—Mad^  of  long  wearing  red  rubber.  H^if«~Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag-Proof 
Lamco-^Pxae  gum   reinforced  with   seven  <iu^ty— •team  cured  in  ▼acuum,  designed 

•tout  ribs  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking.  for  extreme  severe  serrico. 

I  ^!"  "fe"!"^  S""^  LambertviUe  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your 
locality.  Not  all  stores  seU  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  lunit  the  «fe^o 
merchants  who  value  a  sat»fied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  no^ 
find  a  dealer  near  you.  write  us  direct  and  we  wiU  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO,  LambertviUe,  N.  J. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!|l&^^»| 


Saved 


^  Him  $228.00  — 

For  ipaThi.  splint,    ringbone,  thoropln.   for  twetlhiM  ■ 

I  opinion   hu  ever  prored   equal  ,„   KencUu".  sLt!-™ 
»*•«.  J.  D(t4m,  EiwbUT.  WMt  V«.  ■ 


i2:^^r^^v;^ir5^ 


l-T^^rr.i'o-riH'-iTi.'ii.rL'.^'.?*;**-  T-t  ou.  Book 


Or.  B.  J.  K^-Jll,   RM,fc>r»  r.lU.    Ter»«it,  V.  K  A 


Tou  OAirr  CUT  out  • 
Bo£  Spavin  or  Thorou^hpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  wiih 


ABSORBINE 

'  TPAOE  MARK  ftf&.U.S.PAT.  OFf 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not   blister  or  remove  the 

«r.n  *^-^^  P*'  *^"'«»  delirered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiteptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces    Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

MuKl«t  or  Uftmenti.  Enlmrfca  Gl«nd«.  Wcni. 
crttt.     AlUrt  pain  oulcklr.     Price  SI  and  S2 

niiNR.  p.n  t.      f^  T.n,nU  St.,  Springflild,  M.M. 


$29 


«y  Jr.  No.  a.  Light  nmnins? 
•My  cWninat.  close  tkiSi-j 
mincjarable.  Oumrmnfd 
iir«-Rm«.   Skims  96  quart* 

Made  •lac  in    At* 


p#f  ho#r.    1 

I  ,.  _        .  ^•^•••••a^nptoNo.sihown' 

MIsys' Free  Trial  !!r~ 

I  »*iy  frwB  tb*  naaufaetDrar  asd 

.ALB AUpH  .DOVER  CO 


—  Ita  own  coat 

—  .  .-;— .  mora  bjr  what 

i~,J"  ^".•Wv.  P«atal  hrinsa  rraa  eat- 

^«»_t»>«  laanufartnrar  asd  aava  Bonay . 

(1» 

CMICAOO 


IlSOMarslisll  Blvd. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


vnr«  and  demonstrata  the  Bash  Car.  ray  for  It  oot  ot 
yooreoairaiaalaoaoaaaUa.  Uy  acaaUaracMklnemoaar.  Ship. 

ttxtXttfW     ESab   Can  vuar- 
—  aataad  or 

back.  1918 
>raady. 
'  Writ*  at  eaea  for 


w-pam  ea*a- 

Awb.     t>i«a. 
.I1.QR 

unarms 


rr- 


Sales  Agent 

Sa  want  ena  azcloaiTa  ra praaaautly 
•vary  conoty.  Tl.»>  poaidon  ia  worth  flOO 


Ifinex 


a  month  u>  f)nn  nelnctad .™._.„,^       -^.^_ 

wa  train  you.  Wri'a  iia,  tba  larcaat  mfr'e  of  ^^S  i 
WaTMpKranr  h«ni11«>-l  Knlvaa  and  fiaxora.  for  pmpoal-^ 
««»•    Novalty  Cutlery  Co«M7lir  II.,  CMtonTo. 


DISPERSAL 

For  Franoit  S.  Molllienny,  Esq.,  at  Hit 
Farm,  20  ML  North  ot  Pliila.,  at  QwynoM 

Yalloy  (P.  A  R.  R.)  Mont.  Co.,  Pa., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  21. 1917. 11.30  a.  n. 

leg.  Holstein  Bull,  2  years,  very  fiae. 

10  Reg.  HolsteiB  Cows  and  Hdfers. 

S  Hobteia  Cews  and  Heifers,  not  Reg. 

3  Farai  lorses. 

250  R.  L  Red  Chickens  and  Piliels,  Whiter 

Strain;  25  Geese;  S2  Dwdts;  12  Guineas; 

2  Hives  Bees. 
1000  bo.  Com;  4000  bdl.  Fodder;  10  Tons 

Mangoes;  4  Tons  Oats  and  Peas;  75  bn. 

Potatoes. 

5  HP.  G.  E  Motor  2  Hay  Wagons,  and  all 
olhfr  rqnlpment  of  Ihls  83  acre  farm 


VALUE  OF  HAY   AND  SILAGE. 

In  two  tests  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  comparing  silage  alone  with 
silage  and  mixed  hay  as  roughage  for 
dairy  cows,  the  animals  were  fed  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  and  all  the  roughage  they  would 
consume.  During  the  first  year  the  milk 
yield  decreased  .14  pound  during  the 
feeding  period  of  11  weeks  when  hay  and 
silage  were  fed  and  1.64  pounds  when 
silage  alone  was  fed. 

In  the  first  test  silage  was  offered 
twice  daily  to  both  groups  and  one  group 
received  hay  In  addition.  When  hay  was 
fed  in  addition  to  silage  the  cows  con- 
sumed 45  pounds  of  silage  per  cow  dally. 
In  addition,  one  group  consumed  5 
pounds  of  hay. 

During  the  second  test,  silage  was  fed 
to  one  group  three  times  a  day.  The  oth- 
er group  received  silage  twice  and  hay 
once  a  day.  In  this  test  the  group 
receiving  silage  alone  consumed  52 
pounds  of  silage,  while  the  group  receiv- 
ing an  average  of  6  pounds  of  mixed  hay 
consumed  36  pounds  of  silage  a  day. 

There  was  an  Increased  silage  con- 
sumption of  44  per  cent,  by  the  lot  fed 
silage  three  times  daily  over  that  of  the 
lot  fed  silage  twice  dally.  During  the 
second  year  the  yield  of  cows  fed  hay 
and  silage  decreased  1.94  pounds  per  cow 
during  the  feeding  period  of  eleven 
weeks.  The  decrease  for  cows  fed  silage 
only  was  3,30  pounds  per  cow. 

Although  it  appeared  that  silage  alone 
could  be  fed  for  a  short  period  without 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
cow,  and  without  serious  decrease  in 
milk  flow,  there  is  an  advantage  in  sup- 
plementing the  silage  with  hay. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  FRAUD. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  all  kinds  of 
feeds  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency  to  utilize  all  possible  products  for 
feeding  purposes,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  on  the  alert  for  possible 
violations  of  the  law. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  whiskey  and  distilled  spirits 
throughout  the  United  States  has  made 
a  shortage  of  distillers'  dried  grains,  a 
valuable  by-product  from  this  industry, 
which  has  been  used  in  great  quantities 
for  feeding  purposes  and  especially  as  an 
ingredient  in  mixed  feeds.  This  short- 
age makes  it  necessary  to  substitute  oth- 
er ingredients  and  in  one  case  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  department,  palm 
oil  meal  is  being  used. 

Several  complaints  have  been  received 
where  inferior  grades  of  corn  and  oats 
are  being  offered  for  sale.  In  one  case  of 
damaged  molasses  feeds,  investigated  by 
the  United  States  authorities  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  department,  the  feed  was 
found  to  be  not  in  prime  condition  and, 
therefore,  objection  was  made  to  its  sale. 
The  Feeding  Stuffs  Report  for  1916  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  shortly. 


salting,  usually  about  1  ounce  of  cream 
to  a  pound  of  cheese.  Salt  at  the  rato 
oi  1  ounce  to  4  or  5  pounds  of  cheese. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE  BY    HEATING. 

Pasteurize  skim  milk  then  cool  to  lio 
or  65  degrees  F.,  and  add  from  1  to  2 
ounces  of  culture  to  each  100  pounds  of 
skimmilk.  Next  morning  the  curd  will 
be  nicely  coagulated  and  ready  to  make 
into  cottage  cheese.  Stir  the  curd  to 
break  it  up,  then  place  the  can  of  milk 
in  a  vessel  containing  hot  water.  Stir 
gently  until  the  curd  and  whey  separate. 
This  usually  takes  place  between  85  and 
100  degrees  F.  If  the  separation  is  nut 
complete  at  100  degrees  F.,  do  not  heat 
higher,  but  allow  the  cans  to  stand  until 
the  whey  is  clear.  High  temperatures 
give  a  dry,  grainy  curd. 

Drain  the  curd  by  hanging  it  up  iii 
cotton  bags  or  putting  it  on  a  draining 
rack  covered  with  cheese  cloth.  When 
sufficiently  drained,  salt  and  cream  ar^' 
added  as  in  "cottage  cheese  with  rennet." 

BUTTERMILK   CHEESE. 

Heat  the  buttermilk  to  130  or  140  de- 
grees F.  Allow  to  stand  from  one-half 
to  one  hour,  then  hang  up  in  a  cotton 
bag  to  drain,  or  place  on  a  rack  covered 
with  cheese  cloth.  When  sufficiently 
drained,  salt  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to 
4  or  5  pounds  of  cheese.  The  addition  of 
a  small  amount  of  cream  is  an  improve, 
ment. 


sold. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmor 
In  writing  advertisers.  I 


Sair  «f  MDipmrnt  absniate. 

Complete  clrmlar  tvith  breeding  ef  cattle  en 


Farm  is 
Lanck  at  11. 


request. 


H.  J.  DAGER.  kH., 
Amkler.  Pa. 


Cheese  Making 

(Concluded  from  pave  397) 

ered  with  cheese  cloth.  When  the  free 
whey  has  drained  away,  apply  pressure 
very  lightly  at  first  and  increase  the 
pressure  as  the  curd  becomes  firmer. 

When  sufficiently  drained,  put  the  curd 
through  the  meat  grinder  to  break  it  up 
finely  and  make  It  more  creamy.  Add 
the  salt  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  3 
pounds  cheese  and  mix  thoroughly. 
When  the  salt  is  dissolved  the  cheese  is 
ready  to  be  put  up  in  packages  suitable 
for  the  market. 

COTTAGE   CHEESE   WITH    RENNET. 

This  cheese  is  made  from  skim  milk. 
The    method    outlined     for    neufchatel 


Why  and  How  to  Dehorn  Cattle 

Dehorned  cattle  ordinarily  bring  about 
25  cents  per  100  pounds  more  on  the  mar- 
ket than  horned  cattle.  Dehorning  may 
bfc  done  as  soon  as  files  have  disappeared 
and  before  the  weather  becomes  too  cold. 
Dr.  I.  D.  Wilson,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  warns  against  the  all-too- 
common  practice  of  dehorning  cattle  in 
the  spring.  Cattle  which  are  slow  in  re- 
covering from  spring  dehorning  will  be 
attacked  by  files  later  in  the  season. 

The  best  time  to  dehorn  calves  is  when 
they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old.  At 
this  age  dehorning  may  be  done  at  al- 
most any  season.  Dehorned  cattle  are 
more  congenial  in  the  feed  lot.  Injure 
each  other  less  and  hence  make  better 
gains. 

To  dehorn,  tie  the  animal  securely  in 
stanchions.  Clippers  or  a  saw  may  be 
used.  While  the  dehorning  operation  is 
more  quickly  accomplished  with  clippers, 
a  greater  loss  of  blood  results,  than  when 
a  saw  is  used.  In  case  hemorrhage  con- 
tinues longer  than  an  hour,  saturate  a 
piece  of  cotton  with  tincture  of  chloride 
or  iron  and  bandage  it  over  the  wound. 

Another  method  recommended  is  to  tie 
a  strong  cord  tightly  around  the  base  of 
the  horns  before  the  operation.  No  after 
treatment  is  neceasary  provided  the 
operation  is  performed  at  the  proper 
season. 


cream   cheese   is  followed,   but   a  small      .„„.„.  ...„.„.  .„„,  „,  «  ^^^^^  or  eacn 
amount  of  cream  is  added  at  the  time  of  I  feed  to  a  pound  of  com  at  which  profit- 


What  to  Feed  in  Place  of  Corn 
Ways  to  reduce  the  amount  of  corn 
fed  to  hogs  by  substituting  other  feeds 
are  especially  desirable  with  high  priced 
corn  and  Its  Increased  need  for  human 
consumption.  There  are  many  feedstuffs 
which  can  be  substituted  for  corn.  Their 
use  will  be  determined  largely  by  their 
availability,  relative  feeding  value,  and 
cost  per  pound  as  compared  with  corn. 
Hog  feeders,  by  getting  in  touch  with 
the  feed  manufacturing  industries  In 
their  section,  may  discover  profitable 
substitutes  for  corn.  Feeds  unavailable 
for  human  consumption  should  be  used 
as  far  as  possible. 

A  number  of  substitutes  for  corn  with 
suggestions  for  their  use  are  given  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  The  feed- 
ing value,  methods  of  feeding,  and  the 
highest  relative  cost  of  a  pound  of  each 
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able  substitution  can  occur  are  given  for 
each  feed.  For  example:  A  pound  of 
teed  with  a  feeding  value  four-fifths  that 
of  corn  must  cost  at  least  one-fifth  less 
before  substitution  Is  profitable  purely 
from  a  monetary  standpoint. 

Oats,  after  crushing,  have  three-fifths 
the  feeding  value  of  corn.  They  can  be 
substituted  profitably  for  corn,  therefore, 
when  a  pound  of  crushed  oats  costs  two- 
fifths  less  than  a  pound  of  corn.  In  a 
fattening  ration,  oats  should  not  com- 
pose more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ration 
during  the  early  part  of  the  feeding 
period  and  should  gradually  be  reduced 
until,  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks, 
they  are  entirely  omitted  from  the 
ration.  Oats  are  excellent  for  adding 
bulk  to  a  ration  and  are  especially  good 
for  brood  sows. 

Barley,  when  crushed,  is  an  excellent 
feed  for  swine  and  can  be  substituted  en- 
tirely for  corn,  even  when  it  costs  the 
same  per  pound. 

Rye,  when  costing  nine-tenths  as  much 
as  com  per  pound,  can  be  substituted  for 
corn  in  the  ration.  It  should  be  fed 
ground  or  crushed  and  la  best  fed  aa 
a  slop. 

Buckwheat  can  be  substituted  for  corn 
when  it  costs  one-tenth  less  per  pound. 
It  should  be  fed  ground  and  is  best  as  a 
partial  substitute,  for  it  tends  to  produce 
a  poor  quality  of  fat. 

Cull  beans  can  be  substituted  for  com 
if  below  the  cost  of  corn.  Beans  make 
soft  pork  and  always  should  be  cooked 
and  salted  before  feeding.  It  is  better 
to  substitute  the  beans  for  but  one-half 
the  corn,  and  so  prevent  soft  pork  and 
increase  the  gains. 

Wheat  shorts  or  middlings  are  a  by- 
product of  the  milling  of  wheat.  While 
a  feed  high  in  protein,  it  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  corn  when  one  and  one-tenth 
the  cost  of  corn.  It  Is  best  as  a  nitroge- 
nous supplemental  feed  and  when  form- 
ing but  a  part  of  the  ration.  Owing  to 
Its  heavy,  pasty  nature,  If  fed  alone  for 
a  long  while  digestive  troubles  are  liable 
to  occur.  No  protein  supplement  is  nec- 
essary for  a  ration  of  shorts,  though 
lime,  in  which  shorts  are  low,  should  be 
supplied. 

Let  Hogs  Eat  the  Soft  Corn 

Even  under  the  average  weather  con- 
ditions there  \8  likely  to  be,  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  corn  which  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  escape  frdtt.  This 
corn,  while  containing  too  much  mois- 
ture for  permanent  storage,  has  practi- 
cally the  same  feeding  value  as  well  ma- 
tured corn  on  a  dry  weight  basis.  Where 
soft  or  frosted  corn  is  to  be  fed  to  hogs, 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  advises  that  the  following  pre- 
cautions be  kept  In  mind. 

First,  the  soft  corn  should  be  fed  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  fattening 
period,  as  It  is  relatively  low  in  starch 
and  therefore  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
finishing  period  as  a  more  thoroughly 
niatured  grain. 

Second,  soft  or  frosted  corn  may  con- 
tain as  much  as  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
moisture  and  is  likely  to  shrink  consid- 
erably and  to  spoil  if  stored  for  any 
Kfeat  length  of  time.  Usually  if  stored 
'n  well  ventilated  cribs,  no  fermentation 
^'ill  take  place  during  cold  weather. 

The  pig  appears  to  be  the  logical  ani- 
mal for  converting  the  soft  corn  Into 
'ood  for  human  consumption,  since  the 
bother  of  shelling  or  grinding  is  elimi- 
nated. Soft  corn  should  be  supplement- 
ed with  tankage  or  other  protein  feeds 
the  same  as  any  other  corn. 


The  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, which  this  year  will  be  held  in 
Chicago,  from  December  Ist  to  8th,  has 
been  designated  by  Food  Commissioner 
Hoover,  a  "food  training  camp.'"     This 


means  that  during  the  duration  of  the 
war,  the  International  will  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  being  such, 
every  one  who  possibly  can  should  feel 
it  his  or  her  patriotic  duty  to  count  a 
visit  to  the  show  among  one  of  the 
"bits"  that  they  are  doing  to  "help  win 
the  war."  This  exposition  has  always 
stood  for  more  and  better  live  stock,  and 
this  year  should  prove  to  be  a  "banner" 
year. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

(Continued  from  page  376) 

and  of  grand  ladles  and  noble  gentlemen 
who  wore  gold  coats  and  swords  and  dia- 
monds and  silks,  and  said  wonderful 
words  in  such  a  wonderful  way.  I  dare 
say  it  prospered  all  the  better  in  my  ears 
because  of  the  mystery  by  which  its 
meanings  were  partly  hidden.  I  had 
many  questions  to  ask  and  she  told  me 
what  were  fairies  and  silks  and  dia- 
monds and  grand  ladies  and  noble  gen- 
tlemen. 

We  sat  down  to  one  of  our  familiar 
dinners  of  salt  pork  and  milk  gravy  and 
apple  pie  now  enriched  by  sweet  pickle^ 
and  preserves  and  frosted  cake. 

A  query  had  entered  my  mind  and 
soon  after  we  began  eating  I  asked:' 

"Aunt  Deel,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  boy  and  a  girl?" 

There  was  a  little  silence  In  which  my 
aunt  drew  in  her  breath  and  exclaimed. 
"W'y!"  and  turned  very  red  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  napkin.  Uncle  Peabody 
laughed  so  loudly  that  the  chickens  be- 
gan to  cackle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunkelberg 
also  covered  their  faces.  Aunt  Deel  rose 
and  went  to  the  stove  and  shoved  the  tea- 
pot along,  exclaiming:  "Goodness  gra- 
coins,  sakes  alive!" 

The  teapot  slopped  over  on  the  stove. 
Uncle  Peabody  laughed  louder  and  Mr. 
Dunkelberg's  face  was  purple.  Shep 
came  running  into  the  house  just  as  I 
ran  out  of  it..  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  had  done  something  worse  than 
tipping  over  a  what-not.  Thoroughly 
frightened  I  fied  and  took  refuge  behind 
the  ash-house,  where  Sally  found  me.  I 
knew  of  one  thing  I  would  never  do 
again.  She  coaxed  me  into  the  grove 
where  we  had  another  play  spell. 

I  needed  just  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
what  a  time  it  was  for  me!  A  pleasant 
sadness  comes  when  I  think  of  that  day 
— It  was  so  long  ago.  As  the  Dunkel- 
bergs  left  us  I  stood  looking  down  the 
road  on  which  they  were  disappearing 
and  saw  In  the  sky  and  the  distant,  pur- 
ple hills  and  sloping  meadows  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  The  roaring  aeroplane  of 
a  humming  bird  whirled  about  me  and 
sped  through  the  hollyhock  towers.  I 
followed  and  watched  the  tiny  air-ship 
sticking  Its  prow  in  their  tops,  as  if  it 
would  have  me  see  how  wonderful  they 
were,  before  it  sped  away.  Breast  deep 
in  the  flowers  I  forgot  my  loneliness  for 
a  few  minutes.  But  that  evening  my 
ears  caught  a  note  of  sadness  in  the 
voice  of  the  katydids,  and  memory  be- 
gan to  play  its  part  with  me.  Best  of 
all  I  remembered  the  kisses  and  bright 
blue  eyes  and  the  soft  curly  hair  with 
the  smell  of  roses  in  it. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


"Natco  On  The  Farm" 


is  the  title  of  our  dcw  book  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildin(s  should  have.  It 
shows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  A'.so  get  our  Silo  Catalor  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Genorations" 

—that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  bum.  So  effi- 
cient that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascreatedand  they  are  nowspringing  up  everywhere. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  for  free  plans  and  advice. 
Let  us  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  Write  maw. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
lllTFukonBuiMiBc       •     -        Pittsburck,  Pa. 

SJ  Factoritt — Prtrnft  tki^mtntt. 
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Wagons  That  Stand  Up 

BEAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely. 
All  you  really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons  to 
show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  us 
for  full  information.  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
—  the  International  fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate, 
link  end  rods,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material  —  more 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  and  economy  that  you 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagoas.  See  the  wagon  or 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

htematioDal  Harvester  Company  of  America 

USA 
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PROFITABLE  HOGS 

are  the  healthy  ones;  and  the 
problem  of  the  hog  raiser  is  to 
keep  them  so. 

For  scours,  thumps,  distem- 
per anc  other  ailments,  try 
Sloi^ji  b  Liniment.  Quickly 
ettti.r.  ve  ajd  promptly  relieves 
Have  it  dways  handy.  You 
will  find  many  uses  for  Sloan's 
Lmiment  in  your  home. 

At  "11    dealei  •     25c  -  50c -$1.00. 
The  11.00  uottle  has  six  times  the 

amount  oi  the  25c 

sixe* 
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MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 
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WEwillfflad- 
ly  mail  on 
request  the  1917 
issue  of  "Meri- 
dale  Jerseys,"  the 
businesi  story  of  t 
business  herd. 

ATER   k   McKINNET 
3M  Ckcstaet  Street 
Pkiladalpkia.Pa. 
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SEtF- OILING    WINDMILL 

with    INCLOSED     I^OTOR 
Neep<n9  OUT  DUST  •n^  ^AIN  -  Keeping   IN  OIL 

SPtASHOIUNG  ""^ 

SYSTEM  rsXWIf/7:>C^S      Constantly  nooding 

Every  Bearing  Wrtk 
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REPLENISHED  ^*y)fUISit><K\/      ^wd  Pit  Wilts  VMssf 
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DOUBLE    GEARS    —  Each  Cerryin^   H«lf  the  Loetf 

Every  feature  desirable  in  •  windmill  In  tlie 

AUTO-OILED  ACRMOTOR 

Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumpe  —  Tanks 

Water  Supply  Ooode  —  Steel  frtrnt  Sewe 

Wmn  ACRMOTOR  CO.  2S00   I2tn  ST.Cnioieo 


The    BIG    Money  in  Dairying  ie 
Being    Made  by  the    O^vners  of 

rtilizer.  On 


xi^.A 


PURE 


HOLSTEI; 


..r«.      BR^  UVlJlJ  1  UMin,  in  close 

*  Thi-v  Klve  larKeet  yields  at  low«*     suitable 

and  labor  coats.     Write  us  about  tii>-iu.     All  lo  lot  ... 

tlon  FRKK— wp  have  nothliiK  to  m-W.  ve     tniS 

THE   HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION  '  le    tO 
OF    AMEJUCA.    Box    270.    Brattle  bore.    Vt. 
_._ .       'or 

Hlflh  Grstif  ■OLSTHN  CALVES   Either  sesN^uti-         , 

■  fully  marked,    fll 

to  |'Ji>  each.  Hhip  anywhere      Pure  hre<i  llolnteliiN  all 
aK«-H.  a  s|ieclalty.    J^.  H.  Weo«l.  <'ortl»Mtl.  N.  T. 

Reg.  Goernsey  Ball  Call  It'^Tmmm^n^ir 

tiolden  Nerrel  II. NVrite  for  particulars    i'ri>  e  fliH). 
Addreaa.    Addisun  K.  Kriebel,  K.  2,  Korrlstown.  Fa.* 


8WINE. 


Quaker  CHy  Feed  Mills 

Grind  com  sod  cobs.  feed. 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  21 
styles.  «4.80tof40.  f*EE 
TRML.  Write  for  catalog. 
TNK  A.  W.  STRAUa  CO 

iL  e-sn7nMar«si..PMs«ifishta.ri^ 
—  Write  for  eontraet. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  l>oar  Majestic  .Maniinoth  trJ1ii5<iO,%«  eiKhl 
407  lbs.  at 7  month*,  wa"  bred  and  developed 
by  us.  If  you  want  the  big  kind  write  to— 

C  H.  CARTER 

Whitsuem  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


"Hampshires* 

PIks  any  mitf.  hred  Ktlts 
for  fall  farrow.  Fre« 
cimilar.  AIm>  reiclater- 
ed  Ou(>rDM>y  hulls  f  roil  I 
1.15  np 

1.4M>n*t  I.Mwit  Farsss 

Hlrd-ln-liaml.    Fi*. 
Box  P.  Lane.  Vo. 


ii 


BtanttfMl  RtgMtrtd  Btrfcthfrt  PIft  ZV^, 

aired  hy  my  itrfat  Nmr    FalrMfld  Truennrth  and  fmm 
laifesows.  W.  r.  MrSPABRAlV.  rnralaa.  Pa. 
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lAMBERTVILLE 

Hrubber  footwear^ 


R»dakui  Short 

Boot.    Full  of  WMuwproof  qualitiM, 


ERE'S  rubber 
-   -  footwear   that 
has  regular  man-quality. 
Its  as  tough  as  cowhide;  sheds 
water  like  a  duck's  back  and  is 
as  comfortable  as  an  old  pair  of 
carpel  sUppers.      Wear  it  day  after  day, 
through  all  kinds  of   weather,  over  the 
k««».  ,«J   k  11    •  1        "toughest  ground,  and  these  good,  staunch 

boots  and  shoes  will  give  you  the  wear  and  comfort  a  man  likes. 

There'!  a  LambertvUle  Brand  for  Every  Purpow  and  Every  Purse 

You-n  find  a  LambertviUe  Brand  among  the  five  listed  below  that  will  satisfy 
you.    You  can  identify  every  boot  and  shoe  by  the  Green  Oval  Label 

Snag- Proof— AW  rubber  and  dudt.   Seren      L  A»«.^      fX   L  i 

thickne««    of    rubber    gr^nd    in^  Z  ^^'*''-^<^^  ^•™P.  long  «snric  fooU 

heavy  duck.  '         Wear  at  moderate  price. 

Red.kin-Made  of  long  wearing  red  rubber.      IWiif.-Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag-Proof 

Z^co  —  Pure  gum   reinforced  with   tevea  qu«Jity— "team  cured  in  vacuum,  dcdaned 

rtoul  rib.  to  prevent  cr«Jdug  or  breaking.  for  extreme  .eveie  .errice.  ^^ 

I  "^i^  *te"l''  S"''  LambertviUe  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  vour 
locality.  Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  HmilTe  «feT 
merchants  who  value  a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  1  you  "o  no^ 
find  a  dealer  near  you.  write  us  direct  and  we  wiU  see  that  y^u  are^li^d 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO,  LambertviUe,  N.  J. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payljjp^-- 


$29 


Buys  th*  N«w  BuMcrw  ^ 
«y  Jr.  No.  t.  LishtrunningT- 
OMy  cJeaninB,  close   .kim-i 
nuna,  durable    Ouarenteed 
■  lifeline.   Skhnji  96  querte 

jarsM'BiaMaptoNo.gahownl 


,      •m'FreeTrW  s^ 

»l  ••»;.;  In   cr.«m.     PortSTLrt 


I  tta  own  coat 

o»or«  br  what 

>nn«»  Fr*a  cat- 

Boir  fr^  th.  aMiiar.atar.r  .od^iJjr  mS?*; 


Saved 


I«-,w«  Him  $228.00         — 


i«^4?^y®"-^VlR  CO.  "a'KJj 


I 
I 


1^ 


T  "T^  "■■  r«i«»a;  rmt  I  uaarl  Kan. 
•o  lilttru0tlofn  M4  4*liy|  hlUl 

olaloi  you  »t-' 

___  _oiorT,** 

r,'!ruV_?!A •:?'•••  ?»  •  fcr  •».«^    C«t  our  Book.  ■ 


'^^^::rziJL^i::^^:^^^^ 


^  ^  ^  iM  IBsl 


»OU  CAITT  CUT  OUT  A 

Bo£  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

/  TRADE  MARK  ftf  G.U.S.PAT.  Off 


and  you  work  the  horw  same  time. 
Does  not   blister  or  remore  the 

wrn  ^?.-®°  P«'  *><>"'«»  delirered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.. 

the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

r.".!^  A^*^""*"'*-  «"'«'f«<«  CUmlt.  Weni. 
cat  ^n..^-.  V.P""  '»'•'''"'•  Pfice  SI  and  tZ 
%iiJl,    i*Jrj  "'  ''•"''""'•I-     Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  br 


IISO  SSerehell  Blvd.  CNI 


CAOO 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drlre  »nd  demonetrkte  ttte  BasU  >^«r    irmw 

iroareoaniiMioMoaMtM.  Ufmftt»mftmk\nmmon»j.  bmd. 

'MstX  tires 


»y  for  It  oat  of 

'     rmooar.  8hi( 


■ONft  COHTAar, 


— ^ah   Cars  ruar^ 

eataad  oc  mooay 

Mch.  1918  modaU 

raadr. 

Writa  at  onea  for 

B.    Boah.     i>na. 


t\- 


Sales  Agent 

Wa  want  ana  aiclaai*a  racraaaoutlra 
la  •'•r»  eooatr .  Th.«  poaidon  ia  wortii  tl 
•  month  to  ona  aaladad.    Ifinexpariai 
wa  train  ymi      Writa  ua.  tha  larveat  m( 


*1200 


w.  •.rain  jmt.     Y»rna  ua.  tna  larveat  on 
Wanaparfinf  handled  Rnlvaa  and  Baton,  for  pmpoal- 

««>•   Novelty  Cutlery  Co**i79u  SI..  Caii«n;o 


Year 
Sure 


mfr'a  of 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmor 
In  writing  advertisers.  , 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

For  Franoit  S.  Mollbenny,  Esq.,  at  His 

Farm,  20  Mi.  Nortlitf  Phila.,  atQwyiiMid 

Vailty  (P.  A  R.  R.)  Mont.  Co.,  Pa., 

Wednesday,  Nov.  21. 1917, 11.30  a.  m. 

Reg.  Holstein  Ball,  2  years,  very  fine. 
10  Reg.  Holsteia  Cows  and  Hrifers. 
S  Hoisteia  Cows  and  Heifers,  not  Reg. 
t  Farm  Horses. 

**!J*.'*  ■***  Oikkeas  and  Pallets,  WhitnKr 
Strata;  2S  Geese;  S2  Backs;  12  Gaineas; 
2  Hives  Bees. 

1000  bo.  Com;  4000  bdl.  Fodder;  10  Tons 
Mangoes;  4  Tons  Oats  and  Peas;  75  bn. 
Potatoes. 

5  H-P.  G.  E  Motor;  2  Hay  Wagons,  and  all 
othrr  equlpmrnt  of  this  SS-acrr  farm.    Farm  Is 
sold.    Sair  of  r«ulpmrnt  absniatr.     Lanch  at  11 
Complpte  circular  Mrlth  brreding  ol  cattir  on 
''«<'""♦  ■•  J.  DAGER.  A«t.. 

Amblrr.  Pa. 


VALUE  OF  HAY  AND  SILAOE. 

In  two  tests  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  comparing  silage  alone  with 
silage  and  mixed  hay  as  roughage  for 
dairy  cows,  the  animals  were  fed  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  and  all  the  roughage  they  would 
consume.  During  the  first  year  the  milk 
yield  decreased  .14  pound  during  the 
feeding  period  of  11  weeks  when  hay  and 
silage  were  fed  and  1.64  pounds  when 
silage  alone  was  fed. 

In  the  first  test  silage  was  offered 
twice  dally  to  both  groups  and  one  group 
received  hay  in  addition.  When  hay  was 
fed  In  addition  to  silage  the  cows  con- 
sumed 45  pounds  of  silage  per  cow  dally. 
In  addition,  one  group  consumed  5 
pounds  of  hay. 

During  the  second  test,  silage  was  fed 
to  one  group  three  times  a  day.  The  oth- 
er group  received  silage  twice  and  hay 
once  a  day.  in  this  test  the  group 
receiving  silage  alone  consumed  52 
pounds  of  silage,  while  the  group  receiv- 
ing an  average  of  6  pounds  of  mixed  hay 
consumed  36  pounds  of  silage  a  day. 

There  was  an  Increased  silage  con- 
sumption of  44  per  cent,  by  the  lot  fed 
silage  three  times  daily  over  that  of  the 
lot  fed  silage  twice  dally.  During  the 
second  year  the  yield  of  cows  fed  hay 
and  silage  decreased  1.94  pounds  per  cow 
during  the  feeding  period  of  eleven 
weeks.  The  decrease  for  cows  fed  silage 
only  was  3,30  pounds  per  cow. 

Although  It  appeared  that  silage  alone 
could  be  fed  for  a  short  period  without 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
cow,  and  without  serious  decrease  In 
milk  fiow,  there  Is  an  advantage  In  sup- 
plementing the  silage  with  hay. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  FRAUD. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  all  kinds  of 
feeds  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  utilize  all  possible  products  for 
feeding  purposes,  making  It  necessary 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  on  the  alert  for  possible 
violations  of  the  law. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  whiskey  and  distilled  spirits 
throughout  the  United  States  has  made 
a  shortage  of  distillers'  dried  grains,  a 
valuable  by-product  from  this  industry, 
which  has  been  used  In  great  quantities 
for  feeding  purposes  and  especially  as  an 
Ingredient  In  mixed  feeds.  This  short- 
age makes  it  necessary  to  substitute  oth- 
er ingredients  and  In  one  case  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  department,  palm 
oil  meal  Is  being  used. 

Several  complaints  have  been  received 
where  Inferior  grades  of  corn  and  oats 
are  being  offered  for  sale.  In  one  case  of 
damaged  molasses  feeds,  Investigated  by 
the  United  States  authorities  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  department,  the  feed  was 
found  to  be  not  In  prime  condition  and, 
therefore,  objection  was  made  to  Its  sale! 
The  Feeding  Stuffs  Report  for  1916  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  shortly. 


salting,  usually  about  1  ounce  of  cream 
to  a  pound  of  cheese.  Salt  at  the  rato 
01  1  ounce  to  4  or  5  pounds  of  cheese. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE  BY    HEATIXO. 

Pasteurize  skim  milk  then  cool  to  tjo 
or  65  degrees  F.,  and  add  from  1  to  2 
ounces  of  culture  to  each  100  pounds  of 
sklmmllk.  Next  morning  the  curd  will 
be  nicely  coagulated  and  ready  to  make 
Into  cottage  cheese.  Stir  the  curd  to 
break  It  up,  then  place  the  can  of  milk 
In  a  vessel  containing  hot  water.  Stir 
gently  until  the  curd  and  whey  separate. 
This  usually  takes  place  between  85  and 
100  degrees  F.  If  the  separation  Is  net 
complete  at  100  degrees  F.,  do  not  heat 
higher,  but  allow  the  cans  to  stand  until 
the  whey  Is  clear.  High  temperatures 
give  a  dry,  grainy  curd. 

Drain  the  curd  by  hanging  It  up  in 
cotton  bags  or  putting  it  on  a  draining 
rack  covered  with  cheese  cloth.  When 
sufficiently  drained,  salt  and  cream  are 
added  as  In  "cottage  cheese  with  rennet." 

BUTTERMILK   CHEESE. 

Heat  the  buttermilk  to  130  or  140  de- 
grees F.  Allow  to  stand  from  one-half 
to  one  hour,  then  hang  up  In  a  cotton 
bag  to  drain,  or  place  on  a  rack  covered 
with  cheese  cloth.  When  sufficiently 
drained,  salt  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to 
4  or  5  pounds  of  cheese.  The  addition  of 
a  small  amount  of  cream  is  an  improve, 
ment. 


Why  and  How  to  Dehorn  Cattle 
Dehorned  cattle  ordinarily  bring  about 
25  cents  per  100  pounds  more  on  the  mar- 
ket than  horned  cattle.  Dehorning  may 
bb  done  as  soon  as  files  have  disappeared 
and  before  the  weather  becomes  too  cold. 
Dr.  I.  D.  Wilson,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  warns  against  the  all-too- 
common  practice  of  dehorning  cattle  In 
the  spring.  Cattle  which  are  slow  In  re- 
covering from  spring  dehorning  will  be 
attacked  by  files  later  in  the  season. 

The  best  time  to  dehorn  calves  Is  when 
they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old.  At 
this  age  dehorning  may  be  done  at  al- 
most any  season.  Dehorned  cattle  are 
more  congenial  in  the  feed  lot,  injure 
each  other  less  and  hence  make  better 
gains. 

To  dehorn,  tie  the  animal  securely  In 
stanchions.  Clippers  or  a  saw  may  be 
used.  While  the  dehorning  operation  Is 
more  quickly  accomplished  with  clippers, 
a  greater  loss  of  blood  results,  than  when 
a  saw  Is  used.  In  case  hemorrhage  con- 
tinues longer  than  an  hour,  saturate  a 
piece  of  cotton  with  tincture  of  chloride 
or  Iron  and  bandage  It  over  the  wound. 

Another  method  recommended  is  to  tie 
a  strong  cord  tightly  around  the  base  of 
the  horns  before  the  operation.  No  after 
treatment  Is  necessary  provided  the 
operation  Is  performed  at  the  proper 
season. 


Cheese  Making 

(Concluded  from  page  3J>7> 

ered  With  cheese  Cloth.     When  the  free, 

v/hey  has  drained  away,  apply  pressure  I    °,f*"°*°'  '^^^^'^  *'®  ™*°y  feedstuffs 

very   lightly   at   first   and   Increase  the  ^*"  ^^  substituted  for  corn.  Their 


very    lightly    at    first   and    Increase   the 
pressure  as  the  curd  becomes  firmer. 

When  sufficiently  drained,  put  the  curd 
through  the  meat  grinder  to  break  It  up 
finely  and  make  It  more  creamy.  Add 
the  salt  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  3 
pounds  cheese  and  mix  thoroughly. 
When  the  salt  Is  dissolved  the  cheese  Is 
ready  to  be  put  up  In  packages  suitable 
for  the  market. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE   WITH   RENNET. 

This  cheese  is  made  from  skim  milk. 
The  method  outlined  for  neufchatel 
cream  cheese  is  followed,  but  a  small 
amount  of  cream  Is  added  at  the  time  of 


What  to  Feed  in  Place  of  Com 
Ways  to  reduce  the  amount  of  corn 
fed  to  hogs  by  substituting  other  feeds 
are  especially  desirable  with  high  priced 
corn  and  ite  increased  need  for  human 
consumption.  There  are  many  feedstuffs 


use  will  be  determined  largely  by  their 
availability,  relative  feeding  value,  and 
cost  per  pound  as  compared  with  corn. 
Hog  feeders,  by  getting  in  touch  with 
the  feed  manufacturing  industries  in 
their  section,  may  discover  profitable 
substitutes  for  corn.  Feeds  unavailable 
for  human  consumption  should  be  used 
as  far  as  possible. 

A  number  of  substitutes  for  corn  with 
suggestions  for  their  use  are  given  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  The  feed- 
ing value,  methods  of  feeding,  and  the 
highest  relative  cost  of  a  pound  of  each 
feed  to  a  pound  of  com  at  which  profits 
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able  substitution  can  occur  are  given  for 
each  feed.  For  example:  A  pound  of 
feed  with  a  feeding  value  four-fifths  that 
of  corn  must  cost  at  least  one-fifth  less 
before  substitution  is  profitable  purely 
from  a  monetary  standpoint. 

Oats,  after  crushing,  have  three-fifths 
the  feeding  value  of  corn.  They  can  be 
substituted  profitably  for  corn,  therefore, 
when  a  pound  of  crushed  oats  costs  two- 
flfths  less  than  a  pound  of  corn.  In  a 
fattening  ration,  oats  should  not  com- 
pose more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ration 
during  the  early  part  of  the  feeding 
period  and  should  gradually  be  reduced 
until,  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks, 
they  are  entirely  omitted  from  the 
ration.  Oats  are  excellent  for  adding 
bulk  to  a  ration  and  are  especially  good 
for  brood  sows. 

Barley,  when  crushed,  is  an  excellent 
feed  for  swine  and  can  be  substituted  en- 
tirely for  corn,  even  when  it  costs  the 
same  per  pound. 

Rye,  when  costing  nine-tenths  as  much 
as  com  per  pound,  can  be  substituted  for 
corn  in  the  ration.  It  should  be  fed 
ground  or  crushed  and  is  best  fed  as 
a  slop. 

Buckwheat  can  be  substituted  for  corn 
when  It  costs  one-tenth  leas  per  pound. 
It  should  be  fed  ground  and  is  best  as  a 
partial  substitute,  for  it  tends  to  produce 
a  poor  quality  of  fat. 

Cull  beans  can  be  substituted  for  corn 
if  below  the  cost  of  corn.  Beans  make 
soft  pork  and  always  should  be  cooked 
and  salted  before  feeding.  It  Is  better 
to  substitute  the  beans  for  but  one-half 
the  corn,  and  so  prevent  soft  pork  and 
Increase  the  gains. 

Wheat  shorts  or  middlings  are  a  by- 
product of  the  milling  of  wheat.  While 
n  feed  high  in  protein,  it  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  corn  when  one  and  one-tenth 
the  cost  of  com.  It  is  best  as  a  nitroge- 
nous supplemental  feed  and  when  form- 
ing but  a  part  of  the  ration.  Owing  to 
its  heavy,  pasty  nature,  If  fed  alone  for 
a  long  while  digestive  troubles  are  liable 
to  occur.  No  protein  supplement  Is  nec- 
essary for  a  ration  of  shorts,  though 
lime.  In  which  shorts  are  low,  should  be 
supplied. 


means  that  during  the  duration  of  the 
war,  the  International  will  be  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  being  such, 
every  one  who  possibly  can  should  feel 
It  his  or  her  patriotic  duty  to  count  a 
visit  to  the  show  among  one  of  the 
"bits"  that  they  are  doing  to  "help  win 
the  war."  This  exposition  has  always 
stood  for  more  and  better  live  stock,  and 
this  year  should  prove  to  be  a  "banner" 
year. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

(Continued  from  page  376) 


Let  Hogs  Eat  the  Soft  Corn 

Even  under  the  average  weather  con- 
ditions there  |s  likely  to  be.  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  corn  which  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  escape  frdlt.  This 
corn,  while  containing  too  much  mois- 
ture for  permanent  storage,  has  practl- 
<  ally  the  same  feeding  value  as  well  ma- 
tured corn  on  a  dry  weight  basis.  Where 
soft  or  frosted  corn  is  to  be  fed  to  hogs, 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
^station  advises  that  the  following  pre- 
cautions be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  the  soft  corn  should  be  fed  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  fattening 
rerlod,  as  It  is  relatively  low  in  starch 
and  therefore  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
finishing  period  as  a  more  thoroughly 
matured  grain. 

Second,  soft  or  frosted  com  may  con- 
tain as  much  as  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
moisture  and  is  likely  to  shrink  consid- 
erably and  to  spoil  if  stored  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  Usually  if  stored 
In  well  ventilated  cribs,  no  fermentation 
will  take  place  during  cold  weather. 

The  pig  appears  to  be  the  logical  ani- 
nial  for  converting  the  soft  corn  into 
food  for  human  consumption,  since  the 
bother  of  shelling  or  grinding  is  elimi- 
nated. Soft  corn  should  be  supplement- 
ed with  tankage  or  other  protein  feeds 
the  same  as  any  other  corn. 


and  of  grand  ladles  and  noble  gentlemen 
who  wore  gold  coats  and  swords  and  dia- 
monds and  silks,  and  said  wonderful 
words  In  such  a  wonderful  way.  I  dare 
say  It  prospered  all  the  better  In  my  ears 
because  of  the  mystery  by  which  its 
meanings  were  partly  hidden.  I  had 
many  questions  to  ask  and  she  told  me 
what  were  fairies  and  silks  and  dlar 
monds  and  grand  ladies  and  noble  gen- 
tlemen. 

We  sat  down  to  one  of  our  familiar 
dinners  of  salt  pork  and  milk  gravy  and 
apple  pie  now  enriched  by  sweet  pickle/) 
and  preserves  and  frosted  cake. 

A  query  had  entered  my  mind  and 
soon  after  we  began  eating  I  asked:' 

"Aunt  Deel,  what  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  boy  and  a  girl?" 

There  was  a  little  silence  In  which  my 
aunt  drew  In  her  breath  and  exclaimed, 
"W'y!"  and  turned  very  red  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  napkin.  Uncle  Peabody 
laughed  so  loudly  that  the  chickens  be- 
gan to  cackle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunkelberg 
also  covered  their  faces.  Aunt  Deel  rose 
and  went  to  the  stove  and  shoved  the  tea- 
pot along,  exclaiming:  "Goodness  gra^ 
coius,  sakes  alive!" 

The  teapot  slopped  over  on  the  stove. 
Uncle  Peabody  laughed  louder  and  Mr. 
Dunkelberg's  face  was  purple.  Shep 
came  running  into  the  house  just  as  I 
ran  out  of  it..  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  had  done  something  worse  than 
tipping  over  a  what-not.  Thoroughly 
frightened  I  fied  and  took  refuge  behind 
the  ash-house,  where  Sally  found  me.  I 
knew  of  one  thing  I  would  never  do 
again.  She  coaxed  me  into  the  grove 
where  we  had  another  play  spell, 

I  needed  just  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
what  a  time  It  was  for  me!     A  pleasant 
sadness  comes  when  I  think  of  that  day 
—it  was  so  long  ago.     As  the  Dunkel- 
bergs  left  us  I  stood  looking  down  the 
road  on  which  they   were  disappearing 
and  saw  In  the  sky  and  the  distant,  pur- 
ple hills  and  sloping  meadows  the  beauty 
of  the  world.     The  roaring  aeroplane  of 
a  humming  bird  whirled  about  me  and 
sped   through  the   hollyhock   towers.     I 
followed  and  watched  the  tiny  air-ship 
sticking  its  prow  in  their  tops,  as  If  it 
would  have  me  see  how  wonderful  they 
were,  before  It  sped  away.     Breast  deep 
In  the  fiowers  I  forgot  my  loneliness  for 
a   few   minutes.     But  that   evening  my 
ears   caught   a   note  of  sadness  in   the 
voice  of  the  katydids,  and  memory  be- 
gan to  play  its  part  with  me.     Best  of 
all  I  remembered  the  kisses  and  bright 
blue  eyes  and  the  soft  curly  hair  with 
the  smell  of  roses  in  It. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


Wagons  That  Stand  Up 


"DEAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
•■-'  buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely. 
All  you  really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Coiumbus  or  Weber  wagons  to 
show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  us 
for  full  information.  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
•7  the  International  fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate, 
link  end  rods,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material  —  more 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  and  economy  that  you 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons.  See  the  wagon  or 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

htematioDal  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacerporttoJ) 

CHICAGO  USA 

D««riBS  McCermick  Milwauka*  Otborne 


PROFITABLE  HOGS 

are  the  healthy  ones;  and  the 
problem  of  the  hog  raiser  is  to 
keep  them  so.    ' 

For  scours,  thumps,  distem- 
per a.iC  other  ailments,  try 
Sloi.n  s  Liniment.  Quickly 
ettti..--  ve  a^id  promptly  relieves 
Have  it  «lways  handy.     You 


CATTLE. 


Will  find 


maiiy  uses  for  Sloan's 
Lmiment  in  your  home. 

At  -11    dealei  •     25c  -  50c-$1.00. 
The  Sl.OO  ix>ttie  has  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  25c 
size. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Sloan's 
Linimeni 


WEwilltrlad- 
ly  mail  on 
request  the  1917 
issue  of  "  Meri- 
dtle  Jerseys.  "  the 
business  story  of  a 
business  herd. 

ATEI  k  McKINNET 
3M  CkMtaat  Straat 
rkiU4«l9kU,Pa. 


The  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, which  this  year  will  be  held  in 
<^hIcago,  from  December  Ist  to  8th,  has 
been  designated  by  Food  Commissioner 
Hoover,  a  "food  training  camp,''     This 


"Natco  On  The  Farm" 


is  the  title  of  our  new  book  that  every  farmer  who 
Ukes  pride  in  his  farm  buildinrs  should  have.  It 
u^.T"  '"i!l,'"*"y  ^"*  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  It.  Study  it.  A'.so  get  our  Silo  Catalog  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 


Natco  Imperishable  Silo  ~ 

"The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations " 

—that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  burn.  So  effi- 
cient that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  baildings 

wascreatedand  they  are  nowsprinffing  up  everywhere. 
Send  (or  these  books.  Ask  for  free  \uan»  and  advice  * 
Let  us  save  you  money  fpr  years  to  come.  Write  m«w. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Companv 

lllTFukmiBuiUiBs       .     .        Pittsburak.  Pa. 

aj  Fact^rirt— Prompt  thi^mtMtt. 


SELF- OILING    WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSEb     MOTOR 
NMpin9  OUT  DUST  snj^  ,^AIN  -  Keeping   IN  OIL. 

SMASH  OIUNO  "^ 

SYSTEM  r\^X\mrr^.^^      Coi»t»i*t»yfV)o«nj 

E««TyBe«nngWitit 

Oil.NsknltfNMvhi 

OIL  SUPPLY    T^5^^^i7fl\S>7^    TheligNKBrww 
NCPLCNISMCO  ^vOV-«lWciS/      And  Prevents  VMmt 
ONLVONCCAVCAA 

DOUBLE    GEARS    -  Olh   Csrryif»g   Half  the   Loatf 

Every  feature  desirable  in  •  windmill  In  the 

AUTO-OILED  ACRMOTOR 

GaeoNn*  EiMincs  —  Pump*  —  Tanks 

Weter  Supply  Goods  -  Steel  fratn*  Sews 

Wnn  ACRMOTOR  COi  2S00  I2tn  St.Cimoi«o 


The    BIG    Money  in  Daioring  ia 
Being    Made  by  the    Owners  of 

(pn^  FUSE  JWM  Qrrw^inmzlT.  On 

^^^  MED  nULlJ  1  Efoi.  In  close 

ThevKlve  larijest  \Jelrt«al  low«>ti,    suitable 

ve    this 


All  lafor 


and  labor  coetn.     Write  ua  a^mut  tiiftu 
tloii  KKKK— we  have  nothiDK  to  m-II. 

THE    HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION 
OF    AMERICA.    Box    270.    Brsttlsboro.    Vt. 


'le   to 
♦or 


Ugh 


Grade  mLSTEIN  CALVES   viwu^-tn^x.  i^ami- 

fuily  iiiarke<1.    til 

Pure  hre<l   llolHtflnx   all 


to|-.iue«cti.  Hiilp  anv-nhere      Pure  bre.i  Hol«t».|n 
aKes.  a  8()eclalty.    J'.  H.  Weoel.  fort  land.  N 


Reg.  Goernsey  Boll  Calf  It^Tim^nlll 

Uol«l«n  Meervt  1 1.  Write  for  particulars.  I'ri.pfHii. 
Address.     Addison  K.  Kriebel.  K.  2.  KorrlMtown.  I'a.* 


8WINE. 


Quaker  CHy  Feed  Mills 

Grind  com  and  cobs.  feed. 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  «4.80  to  f40.  «££ 
TlMl.  Write  for  catalog. 
TNK  A.  w.  aniAua  co 

C-STVraSarl  S(..eMMiMSa.Pa. 
—  Writa  for  eontrset. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  .Mammoth  2:j«i(N),weiglii 
407  lbs.  at?  month!),  was  bred  and dereloped 
by  us.  If  you  want  the  big  kind  write  to— 

C  H.  CARTER 
UThltauem  Farm.  Weet  Chester.  Pa. 


"Hampshires** 

Plgw  any  agr.  bred  Ktlts 
for  fall  farrow.  Kn*" 
Pimilar.  AlnoreglMer 
ed  OurrDM>y  bulls  from 
|3.%  lip. 

I<04*nat  ff<jt«(n  Farm 

Itini-ln-liarKl.     !';< 
Box    1'.  l.«UC.   Cu. 


Btavtifttl  Rtfitftrfd  Btrksklrf  Ptfi  ^^;; 

•Ired  by  luy  Krvat  »M>«r    KalrtlfM  True«orth  and  frnm 
large  sows.  W.  W.  MrRPABRAlV,  Paralsa,  ~ 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


400    * 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


November  15,  J  917. 


WRITE  FORH 


You  can 
save  25% 
to  40%  if 
you  act 
at  once 


Sm  What  You  Save  When  You  Buy  Direct! 

Send  today  for  Galloway's  won- 
derful 1918  Book  of  amazing 
values.     Learn  what  you  can 

save  on  your  farm  supplies  and  how  and  why  I 
can  do  it    My  great  1918  Book  climaxes  my  fifteen  years  of 

success  in  direct-to-you  bargain  giving.    In  it  you  will  find  prices 
lower  than  you  ever  thought  possible— especially  now  when  prices 
are  soaring.  There  is  no  mystery  about  my  low  priced,  high  quality 
goods— no  magic,  nothing  but  good,  sound  reasoning.    It's  a  plain  business 
proposition.    I  am  the  manufacturer.    I  own  and  operate  a  chain  of  factories  here 
m  Waterloo  where  I  turn  out  thousands  of  Gas  Engines,  Spreaders,  Tractors  and  Seoara- 

tnS5r«''^J*  ?f-    P^^^  '  ^^"  ^"^  y^"  "8^^  °^,*^®  ^^^^°^y  ^^^o*"  ^'th  just  one  small  manufac- 

turer-s  profit  based  on  an  enormous  output.    I  pioneered  this  direct-to-you  method  of  sellinc  and 

It  has  won  me  the  friendship  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  because  I  save  them  money 

Tk^u*.?^*"®!  ®*  K^^^  sayings— direct  dealing  between  maker  and  user 

'    I  built  this  vast-  manilf3<^(-iirinrr  fMicln^Ds  ^.^  4-U^  »!»..  »*,.     trwio     t^__»_ .'^      •■«^" 


BOOK 


I    >JJ=sm\ 


Owing  to 
the  rising 
costs  of 
material 
I  cannot 
promise  my 
present  low 
prices  to  last. 

Wm.  Gattoway 


Every 
sale  is 
[backed 
by  a 
$25,000 
Bond 


Four  good 
sizes  at 
fow    low 
prices  — 

37S  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
950  lbs. 
P«r 
hour 

Mon«y< 

back  Quarantoo 

with  ovary  sale 


I  built  this  vast  manufacturing  business  on  the  plan 
of  no  lost  profit  between  manufacturer  and  user.    I 
out  out  all  waste  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished product  and  from  the  time  the  product  leaves 
the  maker's  hand  until  it  gets  to  the  actual  consumer. 
I  built  the  first  really  high  quality  Gas  Engine  and  sold 
it  direct  from  the  factory  at  a  most  reasonable  price — 
the  same  with  Separators,  Engines,  Tractors,  etc 

SEPARATORS       fV^Hfm 

'  ^•«4j^a^k  My  new  1018  Sanitary  Model  ontstripfl  them  all.    There  ia  no  other 

^AjfifiO  ^^Mi^.   Boparator  built  to  compare  with  it  for  fine  coastructioa.  beantifnl 

*  \M-'  ■  ^"111(^5    nnish  and  down-riBht,  clean  Bliimming  effloiency.     Hecnuae  my 

and  UB  price  ia  bo  low  donH  compare  my  1918  Sanitary  Model  with  thoBe 

•f.      .       ,       .^.  ^cheaply  built-down-to-a-prlce separators.    My  SaniUry  iscom* 

P*^?>^"P,'y.'"*°  *•*•  flnettand  beat  built  aeparator^-the  one*  thatnaoally  are  20 

to  40%  higher  than  mine.    Stand  them  Bide  by  sidft  Te«*  them  for  every  MDara- 

tor  feature  and  see  how  the  Qalloway  ia  iirnnTXfiri^.  . 

Buy  on  1 80  Miikings  Tost  ^l^'  ^  ^■^  working  teel  pter*  ito 

"  worth  on  yoor  own  tarm.    Be  certain 

it'a  the  separator  yon  want  before  you  decide  to 

keep  it.    Note  how  sturdy  and  strong  —  how 

easy  It  is  to  wash  and  oloan  —  how  close  it 

skims  — and  a  hundred  other  separator 

points  that  mean  ao  much  to  you  In 

dairy  proflta.    Write  today  for  book.       .„»  w» 

TRACTORS  SlaiMS,!! 


My  new  1918  Book  tells  the  whole   story.    It 
answers  your  every  question  about  the  great 
Galloway  Institution  and  policies.     You   must 
read  this  great  book   and   learn  how  buying 
direct    from  the  maker  gives  you  the   finest 
grade  implements  and  saves  you  25  cents  to 
40  cents  on  every  dollar  you  spend.    Send  for 
the  book  today  —  use  the  coupon. 

ENGINES  S;°.YftSSVa» 

My  complete  1018  Engine  lineia  all  ready-from  the 
light  engine  for  pumping— the  small  portable  4  to  6 
wi-V-'i'^'^  ^°\^'  light  p«3wer  Jobs  -  the  9  to  12  H.  P. 
S^^^  Dnty  type.tothe  big.  powerful  16  H.  P.  Mogul 
Models  for  the  toughest  and  heaviest  Joba  No  mat 

Ualloway  Engine  just  built  for  your  purpose.    Yoa 

ful  exterior  is  the  greatest  inside  engine  effici- 
ency ever  produced.  My  big  1918  Book  atvesyOa 
enmne  facta  that  wUl  pay  you  to  know  and  aaaii 
you  much  of  your  engi  ne  money.  It  posts  yoa  on 
every  engine  question-will  keep  you  from  pay- 
ing too  much.   Send  coupon  for  the  book  now. 


■#,v    t 


W'  ' 


^''^.S®.*'  ^^7  ^*  OJJ*?  Tractor  ia  now  the  ao. 
ceptedtype  for  nil  nght  models.  It  is  not  a 
freak,  but  a  general  Hll-nround  portable  farm 


Light  work 
or  heavy 
M^-*  duty  models 

■For  t^^o  tt  40%  SavlnotQuaranttMl 


lbrul«ef 
opinlf* 
iTrea 


tprtadtr  hat  V-Riks 

Statl-BMttr.  Spraadt 

from  4  to  24  loads 

par  aoro 


power  house.  It  is  built  like  an  automobile.  It 

has  antifriction  benn  ngs.  Twenty-one  sets  of 

Hyatt  roller  and  ball  bearlnga  sare  the  en 

Sine  s  power  for  the  draw-bar  and  the  pulley 

;^ere  the  power  ia  needed.     Dynamometer 

tests  show  Qalloway  Tractor  totnkeonly  13%% 

of  the  engine'a  Power  to  pull  the  tractor  with. 

out  Implement.    ThU  is  about  )»  to  s  thepower 

required  by  other  tractors.    Has  a  four  cylinder 

f    ralje  in  the  head,  modem  motor,  water  cooled.  Cx. 

elusive  patented traaamission.  Will  puUthreel4Tin 

bottoms  Js  to  9-ln.  deep  in  cloTcr  or  timothy  eod.  Will 

do  any  t>prtable  engine  job— sawing,  ailo  tHlins  oo™ 

kind  feed  grinder,pumpinK  or  irrigation  plant   Peuiiil 
drive.    Get  ttaotor  facta  in  my  neW  1918  Boot 


SPREADERS  erjinsr 

Here  for  1018  is  my  greatest  apreader  triumph. 
It  a  nay  nia»f  er  modol— the  beat  lerer  built  sine* 


-__^„.„^  •<.•>»  Juronuoi .  (3ix>  wiiiti  i,uf9B«i«aturea 
mean  on  your  field  in  actual  work— proof  that  the 
Oaljoway  is  the  spreader  you  want  It's  low  down 
—  with  light  draft  Two  boraea  handle  it  any. 
where  without  killing  the  team.  Has  wide 
spreading  V-rake— strong  beater  teeth  that  tear 
the  toughest  clumpa  into  ahreds  and  makes  poe> 
MbleeTen  and  easy  spreading.  The  patented  rol. 
ler  feed— the  reason  for  its  light  draft— is  an  ez> 
cluaiTeOallowa/Featureand  one  that  you  would 
Rladlypayt25.00moreto  get— but  coatsyou  uotb. 
ing  extra  on  the  Oalloway.  The  patented  aato> 
matio  stop,  uniform  clean-out  posh  board  are 
other  important  featnrea  that  apell  real  spread, 
ing o™ciencT  with  the  (Hlloway.  Write  for  my 
S>«  1918  Book  and  got  the  story  oompleta 
Bend  for   the  Book   NOW— use  the  coupon. 


__     Bs  ja w,^....   »».    kUD   uuvK    i^v/TT — use   lue   coupon*       1 

Mail  CouDonToday-Now-ior  Big  1918  Book 

>    Quotiniuiihoardoflowprieot  in  thofaet  of  rising  ootttovofywfioro 

^Irefe' a?o J'n'H*?^-"!*  *•*;*  coupon  and  sign  yoor  name  and  addreaa    Mark  a 
Wi.li  t!^^  ^  .i.^*  irapienient  or  implemenU  you  aoon  intend  to  bay  and   , 
^11     This  ^t  iL?/ 1**'*  ^^1?  ^}  Y"l  »>•  o"  lu  wi?  to  you  by  ?etum 
SSst  amM?n''?^lfc*^  '■.?  ',^»'  «^^«  *o  '•"«»  buying  and  repreaenU  the 
^u  th?f! ni£«?Vi^P  ^fJ*""  '**=f  ?'  "•*»«  «**"  •ll-eround .   ThU  book  shows 
niSdnct.  -J.!f^£5-*?*T'i'.'^  •??'*'"'.  **y  extrsTagant  plan  of  distributing  , 
SSrth^.n^  Ji^***'?.'«7i**?*^.?LP*'<"»  *"  ™'  dlrect-from-factory-to-fari 
o«   iJnd   ^l.«^V*^■  ^^":  to  40*  on  aeparatora.  tractors,  engines,  spread-  ' 
»nt»o-„K    ■®'  '?B'*V*^^'  •»▼•  yon  on  freight  too,  by  shipping  from 
?rom   m^v'"V!^»^^^*-^*^^H'"««'  Oonncil  BlSffs^  SSisai  Oitr  m  well  aa 
irom  my   faotoriea  at  Waterloo.     Send  me  the  ooapon  tonight  — aore. 

WM.  QALLOWAY,  Pros. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

567  Qalloway  Station     Watorioo,  Iowa  I 


■^ 


H  > 


Dlr«et  Quick  Sorvle« 


Flswo— Tlirotiioo— «rinda— FWo 


Pulls  3-14  la. 
bottoms 


Road  ThUl 

I  bouifht  a  No.  8  Manure 
SpreacUr  from  vou  last 
winter  and  it  has  been 
tried  in  everyway  with 
all  kinds  of  manure, 
even  with  big  frozen 
chunks  in  it  and  It  stcxxl 
the  test  to  pertection.  Ii 
is  as  you  claim  It  to  be. 
I  saved  $30. 00  on  the 
price.  Richard  Davis, 
Burdett.  Kansas.. 

And  This  I 

I  have  run 
ir«solinr  en- 
gines of  dil- 
(erent  makes 
for  the  past 
Sfvrn  years. 
I  And  the  16 
h.  p.  Gallo- 
way the  sim- 
plest, most 
ppwertuland 
t>cst  rovcm- 
ed  encine  I 
eversawrun, 
and  {225.00 
cheaper. 
Henry  Wen- 
hem,  MlltoB, 
Wis. 
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WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 
Wm.  Galloway  Company 

667  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  your  1918  Book. 

Name 


P.O. 
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Sut« 
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Mark  a 
Circle 

around  the  imple- 
ment   you    want  < 
special     informa- 
tion about 

This  Is 
Important, 

because  it 
means  you  wiU 
get  the  exact 
informatics 
you  want.     ' 
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The  Relation  of  the  Dairy  Cow  to  Profitable  Dairying 


PROBABLY  you  are  a  better  farmer  than  the  avpr- 
age,  or  if  not,  you  want  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  your  farm.  Whichever  you  are,  if  you  have  ideas 
about  the  growing  of  crops,  about  feeding  live  stock 
and  about  the  other  things  connected  with  profitable 
farming,  I  will  lay  ten  to  one  that,  on  snap  judgment, 
you  will  say  that  dairy  farming  is  a  pretty  hard  and 
confining  occupation.  In  this  you  are  more  or  less 
wrong.  I  am  a  dairy  farmer,  and  I  am  putting  it 
straight  when  I  say  that  hard  work  isn't  one,  two, 
three  with  the  real  problems  of  the  game. 

Dairying  is  becoming  more  complex  every  year  and 
the  man  with  all  muscle  and  no  brains  cannot  keep  in 
step  with  the  times.  Plenty  of  gray  matter  is  what  Is 
needed.  It  is  true  that  a  willingness  to  work  and  put 
in  long  hours  is  a  requi- 
site to  a  successful  dairy- 
man's  make-up,  but  this 
is  not  what  worries  him. 
Rather  the  dairyman's 
troubles  today  are  the  lit- 
tie  things  which  are  not 
on  the  schedule. 

The  day  of  the  husky 
man  in  blue  overalls  and 
milk -stained  boots  is  past 
Years  ago  a  dairy  farm- 
er's standing  in  his  com- 
munity was  determined 
largely  by  the  amount  of 
milk  on  his  boots.  If  he 
had  a  lot  of  the  overflow 
on  his  boots  it  showed 
that  his  cows  gave  more 
milk  than  his  pail  would 
hold  and  helped  his  credit 
at  the  local  bank.  Today 
the  successful  dairyman 
wears  clean  clothes  while 
caring  for  his  cows  and 
milking  them.  Bralna 
have  come  to  be  mightier 
than  brute  force.  The 
men  who  are  making 
dairy  farming  a  success 
are  the  thinkers,  not  the 
careless  workers. 

The  greatest  question 
before  the  dairy  farmer 
today  is  that  of  growing 
suitable  food  crops  for 
the  cows  and  their  recip- 
rocal effect  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  his  farm.  How 
much  milk  each  acre  can  be  made  to  produce  is  as 
great  a  dairy  problem  as  how  much  milk  each  cow 
can  be  made  to  give.  The  blighting  effect  of  the  feed 
bills  and  the  waning  fertility  of  thousands  of  dairy 
farms  is  convincing  proof  that  many  dairymen  at'e 
buying  too  much  and  growing  too  little,  both  of  feeds 
and  fertility.  This  is  no  new  subject,  yet  I  hope 
to  give  some  old  facts  in  a  different  way  from  what 
you  have  usually  viewed  them.  I  want  to  show,  as 
well  as  I  c^n,  how  some  of  theae  matters  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  feeds  and  fertility  present  them- 
selves to  me  and  how  I  worked  them  out  on  my  farm. 
It  is  not  my  aim  to  discourage  the  feeding  of  supple- 
mental feeds  if  a  man  has  cows  that  can  consume 
fkem  and  pay  for  them  and  return  to  him  in  the 


W  MILTON  KELLY 

value  of  the  manure,  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  feed.  My  word  is  more  of  a  caution  against 
buying  feeds  that  can  be  grown  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  bought  in  the  market.  Some  of  these  crops  should 
be  grown  on  the  farm,  not  alone  for  the  improvement 
of  the  ration,  but  for  the  land's  sake. 

Theoretically,  the  purchase  and  feeding  of  large 
quantities  of  these  feeds  of  commerce  will  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  farm,  they  bring  more  fertility 
to  the  farm  from  other  lands  than  is  taken  off  by  the 
sale  of  dairy  products.  The  man  figures  that  he  is 
safe  as  long  as  he  is  buying  more  fertilizer  than  he 
is  selling.    Added  to  this  preachment  of  the  case  is  the 
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fact  that  many  half-baked  dairy  instructors  have  fig- 
ured it  out  (on  paper)  that  the  only  loss  of  soil  fer- 
tility from  the  dairy  farm  is  crystallized  sunshine 
(butter),  and  consequently  a  man  is  safe  as  long  as 
he  keeps  cows  and  buys  the  feed  from  other  lands. 
All  of  these  arguments  sound  plausible  to  the  man 
who  made  only  a  superficial  study  of  the  soil  fertility 
problem;  however.  In  his  actual  farm  practice  he 
soon  discovers  that  If  he  neglects  to  grow  fertilizing 
and  renovating  crops  and  relies  upon  the  manure  heap 
to  maintain  the  fertility  o^  his  soil,  his  acreage  of 
productive  land  grows  smaller  year  by  year.  The  sup- 
ply of  manure  from  his  cows,  as  compared  with  the 
size  of  his  farm,  seldom  reaches  beyond  a  few  acres 
about  the  stables,  and  while  a  few  acres  "hold  their 


own,"  the  many  suffer  for  the  few.  This  removal  of 
fertility  from  the  pastures  and  far  ends  of  the  farm 
makes  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  productive 
area  until  only  a  few  acres  of  land  are  utilized  for 
profitable  rrop  growing. 

On  my  farm  1  have  met  this  problem  by  giving  pota- 
toes a  year  in  the  rotation  and  buying  commercial 
plant  food  to  help  out  this  crop.  In  this  way  the  grow- 
ing of  proteinaceous  forage  and  fodder  crops  as  a 
source  of  protein  (the  only  element  a  dairyman  has 
a  valid  excuse  for  buying),  helps  out  the  potato  crop 
and  adds  to  the  supply  of  fertility  within  reach  of  the 
feed  crops  grown  for  the  cows.  It  also  distributes 
the  labor  and  fertility  over  the  whole  farm  and  not 
on  a  few  acres  about  the  barns.     I  believe,  and  I  can 

say  with  a  fair  amount  of 
experience,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  every  acre 
of  tillable  land  should  be 
made  to  produce  some- 
thing that  will  add  to  the 
net  income  of  the  farm. 
The  man  who  grows  only 
what  roughage  his  cows 
consunve,  and  that  of  the 
poorer  sorts,  and  depends 
upon  his  monthly  milk 
checks  to  pay  his  feed 
bills  is  traveling  in  a  cir- 
cle so  small  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  tripping  him- 
self up.  If  one  has  a 
profitable  cash  crop  that 
is  adapted  to  his  farm 
and  rotation  of  crops  he 
can  depend  upon  the  sale 
of  that  crop  to  pay  for 
his  feed  and  fertilizer.  On 
the  Eastern  farm,  in  close 
proximity  to  suitable 
markets.  I  believe  this 
practice  is  preferable  to 
growing  grain  foods  for 
the  cows.  Circumstances 
and  conditions,  however, 
must  govern  the  dairy- 
man's attitude  In  this 
matter. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to 
argue  that  the  successful 
dairyman  needs  the  best 
cows  he  can  get.  In  my 
business  I  depend  large- 
ly on  purchased  cows,  al- 
going  Into  calf  raising 
to  raise  nearly  all 
to     keep     my     herd 


I    am    gradually 


though 

and     in     a     few     years     hope 

of    the    young    cows     needed 

intact. 

Our  dairy  bam  is  40x80  feet  outside  meas- 
urements. It  is  constructed  for  two  rows  of  cattle 
facing  out,  with  10-foot  driveway  between,  through 
which  the  spreader  or  wagon  can  be  driven  for  the 
removal  of  manure.  The  inside  measurement  is  di- 
vided as  follows:  Two  feeding  alleys  5^  feet  each, 
11  feet;  two  mangers  I'l.  feet  each.  3  feet;  two  stand- 
ing platforms  4U,  feet  each.  9  feet:  two  manure  gut- 
ters 1%  feet  each.  .3  feet;  one  driveway  10  feet:  total 
Inside  measurement.  36  feet.     For  average  sixed  cowl 
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THE  PRACTtCAL  FARMER 


SoU  Management  for  Vege- 
table and  Truck  Crops 

A.  E.  QRANTHAM 

O  the  grower  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  the 
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a  truck  croo  mav  make     i noiaing 


Let's  Give  Our  Fighters  the  Biggest  Lift  of  All 

By  WilllpE.  Howard,  PublUhero*  "The  Sunday  School  TimW.n<l  member  or  The  W.,r»,..,ii    .  ru   »    .    , 


n 


"J-    iiiciuaing  ine  foot-note  which  we  have  added. -The  Editor.  we  ask  you  to  read  every  word  of  it  (»re> 


>0  AY    Joe.  are  you  going  to  carry  that  with  you 
•<^    where  you  are  going  tonight?" 


The  young  fellow  in  khaki  looked  confused.  He 
glanced  at  his  fellow-soldier  who  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  then  at  the  pocket  Testament  which  he  had 
just  accepted  from  a  visitor  on  condition  that  he 
would  carry  it  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  read 
a  chapter  a  day.  «  leau 

What  answer  could  he  make?  Would  he  keep  his 
promise  and  carry  that  Testament,  or  would  he  give 
up  the  night  outing  of  which  he  didn't  seem  especially 
proud  as  he  looked  at  the  Testament?  The  business 
man  who  gave  him  the  little  book  in  one  of  the  Ameri- 

what  he  (lid  de<ide.  He  didn't  give  back  the  Testament' 

And  some  folks  say  the  boys  in  khaki  and  the  boys 
n  blue  are  simply  loaded  with  more  Testaments  than 
they  can  rightly  use! 

Don't  believe  a  word  of  it! 

That  same  business  man.  moved  by  a  desire  to  do 
the  biggest 
thing  he  could 
for  the  boys  in 
that  camp, 
spent  a  day  or 
two  there — and 
brought  a  lot 
of  Testaments 
back  with  him? 
No,  not  exactly 
that. 

He  gave  out 
seven  hundred 
and  ninety- 
four  to  enlist- 
ed, men     who 
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ThJ»  portidh  ii  to  be  tent  to 
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Hearf^varlctt 

tjj  WirherspooR  Building 
Philidelphia,   P«nn». 
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few  days  in  maturity  of 
a  truck  crop  may  make 
the   difference    between 
profit  and  loss  on  a  sea- 
son's  work.    The  lack  of 
quality  of  a  truck  prod- 
uct may  mean  considerar 
ble  loss  on  the  part  of 
the    grower.      Maturity 
and  quality  are  largely 
determined     by     eondi- 
tions  of  the  soil.     Thus 
It  becomes  the  interest 
of  the   grower  to  regu- 
late   soil    conditions   to 
meet  the  demands  of  the 
crop.     It  is  true  that  all 
truck   (Tops  do   not  de- 
mand   the    same    treat- 
ment, which  farther  in- 
creases   the   complexity 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  gonerally  accept- 
ed that  the  most  desira- 
ble soil   for  trucking  is 
of  a  sandy  nature,  warm, 
friable,  and  easily  work- 
ed and  of  abundant  fer- 
tility.      Very   few  soils 
are  naturally  fitted  for 
trucking.    They  must  be 
modified   to   secure   the 
best    results.       Certain 
soils   may   have  perfect 
physical    condition    and 
yet  lack  available  plant 
food;  other  soils  may  be 
abundantly  supplied 
with  plant  food  and  lack 
the    physical    condition 
that  will  promote  rapid 
growth    or    early    ma. 
turity.     It  is,  therefore, 
my   purpose   to    give  a 
few    suggestions    in    re- 
gard    to     the     use     of 
leguminous  crops   as  a 
means  of  improving  the 
soil    for    trucl.ing    pur- 
poses. 

Two   great    essentials 
of  plant  growth  furnish- 
ed by  the  soil  are  mois. 
ture  and  plant  food.    Of 
these   moisture  plays  a 
more     important     part 
than  18  generally  recog- 
nized.      Most  plants  re- 
quire   from    200    to   500 
pounds  of  water  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  dry 
matter,     prom  6.5  to  95 
per  cent,   of  the   green 
weight  of  the  plant   is 
water.      Some    trucking 
products,     when     ready 
for     the     market,     are 
largely  water.  The  water 
content  of  a  number  of 
vegetables  is  as  follows: 
BeetH.    88.5%;    cabbage, 
00.5'/;  :  cucumbers.  96%; 
onions.  87.5%  :  white  po- 
tatoes. 78.9% .  and  sweet 
potatoes.  71.1%.     Prom  -^ 

|-X„ra'':or.e::r.Ltar,rr  iiTtz  irjVrT  r^-  "^"  --'^'-  -  ^  — ^^  - 

-^e  development  of  ,ho  plan,,  often  more  stress  la  frlU,  ?"'  ^°^  *""  """'  <"•  ''*'«^'  «"''  facilitates 
Placed  npon  the  plant  food  requirements  Vh^T  1^  transplanting.  At  the  same  time  sandy  types  are 
moisture  regulation.  l-'rements   than   on     l.kebr  to  he  dellolent  In  moisture.    On  aooount  of  The 

Soils  vary  widely  In  their  .apa.lty  for  holding  mols-  «"  lV="nV""'™"'.'*'.  *"'  *"■*'"'"  "»«"  '»  ««"■"" 

tore.     A  eoarse.  sandy  soil  will  hold  far  less  water  "'I:''""',''""' ;,■"">■■»««  In  a  sandy  soil. 

Jba,  a  Clay  or  mnelc  soil.     These  difference  1„  so,  thJmoJ,"  ".'  "  """  "'■"■''  "««  "">'^''  «•  "«  "'th 

-.    not   only    with    re,pe.    to    the   water-holdt^  ^^'^^1''^^^"^.^:^^ ^ 


Signed  the  agreement  to  read  and  carry,  and  thirty- 
eigM  to  omcers  and  one  to  a  chaplain,  all  on  the  same 

wa?toldl^h  '""'  ''^'^'"'  ''''  '*''  ^^^"^^-  ^^^  ^- 
ZL  flu  '^"'P  ***^^  ^'  ^^  ^"^^  been  there  on 
Monday  of  the  same  week  he  could  have  reached  in  the 
same  way  five  thousand  who  had  just  gone 

No   he  couldn't  bring  Testaments  home  again   you 

ToI'z:z:::t  ^""  "^°^'  ^-^  -  --"-^ 

are^si^'n'pf  ^  ^'""Z  ''  ^""^  '^^'^^^  ^^**'«^  ««>^»«rs  who 

In/r^    ?r*^''  ^'  ^^^  P«^^«*  Testament  League. 

And  that's  the  story  now  written  day  by  day  across 

he  complex  life  of  our  American  cam'ps'on  this  s7d: 

Testairt  ?  ''  '"^"'""^  secretaries  of  The  Pocket 
Testament  League  go  from  camp  to  camp  holdine 
crowded  meetings  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  and 
giving  Testaments  to  the  men  who  sign  up 

world^  'i'^f  \7  "r  '"^^''  *"  ^^^  difference  in  the 
world.    A  fellow  doesn't  make  a  compact  like  that  for 


//.r.  i.  the  ptedM.  th,  boys  «^„.     S..  who  signed  this  on.  I 


a  little  book  he  doesn't  want.     And  the  moment  of 
signing   gives   the   secretaries   a   chance   to   say   an 
earnest  word  about  the  man's  own  relation  to  Christ 
with  the  result  that  a  large  percentage  write  "A   C  "' 
Ch/ist   ^^^^^^''^'  "^^^ning^  that  they  have  accepted 

The   League   itself   had    a   humble   beginning.     A 
twelve-year-old   English   school  girl.   Helen   Cadbury 
was  led  to  accept  Christ.    Two  or  three  years  later  she 
began  to  carry  a  small  Testament  as  a  help  in  soul- 
winning     Other  girls  were  led  to  do  likewise,  and  so 
The  Pocket  Testament  League  was  started.    Miss  Cad- 
bury married  Charles  M.  Alexander,  the  gospel  singer, 
and  in  their  world-tours  they  were  constantly  sug- 
gesting the  simple  plan  that  Miss  Cadbury  had  found  so 
helpful     In  1908  the  League  was  formally  launched  in 
Philadelphia  by  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  Mr  Alex 
ander.  and  is  now  world-wide  in  its  scope.    A  commit- 
tee of  Philadelphia  business  men.  headed  by  Joseph  M 
Steele,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  "Billy"  Sunday 

campaign  1  n 
that  city,  has 
organized  as  a 
War  Council 
for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the 
League  i  n 
our  American 
camps. 

Good  plan, 
you  think? 
Well.  then, 
there's  some- 
thing  you'd 
like  to  do  about 
it;    for  It's  lit- 


*3 


tie  enough  we  stay-at-homes  can  do  for  the  boys  who 
will  soon  be  "over  there"  among  temptations  that  can 
wound  more  fearfully  than  any  shrapnel  can. 

ri.I?  .K  ^''"  ^^  ^"""^^  ^^  y^"^  neighbors  like  to 
c^ub  together  and  equip  a  company  of  our  boys  (250 
men)  with  Testaments?  Seventy-five  dollars  will  do 
that  Any  number  can  be  equipped  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
cents  for  a  Testament  for  each  man-a  specially  made 

readable  Testament. 

Frankly  now.  would  it  be  worth  thirty  cents  to  you 
to  have  some  one  step  up  to  a  boy  you  know,  sign 
him  up.  give  him  a  Testament,  and  head  off  that  un- 
worthy plan  for  the  evening' 

Th/''"  ^f  ^\  ^^^  ^'  °^^y  ^  y^"*-  "^^^^^  ^»J  stand 
—until  you  feel  the  pinch  a  little' 

There's  a  brief  story  about  The  Pocket  Testament 

League  that  you  can  have  for  the  asking.     But  any 

giving  should  be  done  very  guickly,  for*  the  boys  are 

I  going  over  faster  than  some  of  us  realize 


a  .ar.e  one-and  the  re^uS^ie  /K^ti^w^Vire'g^^JlrjTn^^^  '"*'*  I'ract.ci;VaYm';X':j'^e\%ti;;;?5t"Knd"w"l'!/£S 


water,    organic    matter 
furnishes     plant     food. 
Vegetable     remains     or 
organic  matter,  contains 
all     the    essential    ele- 
ments   of    plant    food. 
Thus,   green   manuring, 
or  the  growing  of  cow- 
peas  for  plowing  under, 
becomes    a    means    for 
supplying  the  necessary 
elements  of  plant  food. 
The   decay    of    organic 
matter    In    the    soil    is 
accompanied  by  the  pro- 
ductlon    of    organic 
acids.      Carbon  dioxide, 
the   most   important   of 
these,   acts   with   a  sol- 
vent     effect     upon     the 
mineral  particles  of  the 
soil. 

We  may  say  that  the 
presence  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  soil  contrib- 
utes to  Its  moisture  con. 
tent,  to  Its  store  of  solu- 
ble    plant     food,     and 
toward  Increasing  solu- 
bility   of    the    mineral 
particles.    The  fact  that 
organic   matter   In    the 
soil  provides  the  nitro- 
gen    should     be    given 
large  consideration.     It 
is  through  organic  mat- 
ter entirely  that  the  ni- 
trogen is  supplied  to  the 
soil.     There  are  differ 
ent  methods  of  increas* 
Ing  the  humus  of  soils. 
Some    Is   secured    Indi- 
rectly through  crop  resl. 
due,  such  as  stable  ma- 
nure   or   refuse   plants. 
Generally    the    trucker 
has  little  vegetable  mat- 
ter  to  be  returned  to  the 
soil,   since   most  of  his 
crops  are  tilled. 

Stable  manure  Is  the 
product  most  generally 
used    for    this    purpose, 
but    becomes    expensive 
when  the  trucker  is  lo- 
cated far  from  centers 
of  supply.     One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  meth- 
ods   of   supplying   vege- 
table  matter  to  the  soil 
is  by  the  use  of  legume 
catch  crops.     After  the 
truck  crop  has  been  har- 
vested  the  land  may  be 
sown    to    some    legume 
which    may    be    turned 
under   before   the   next 
planting.       Several     le> 
gumes  are  available  for 
this  purpose.     For  win. 
ter  sowing.  Crimson  clo. 
ver   and   vetch   are  the 
best.       These     may     be 
sown  among  the  grow- 
Ing  plants, 


„   r ,  such   as  to 

melons,  and   will    keep  the  ground  ecu- 
the  main  crops  are  removed.       In  cases 


matoes  or 

pied  after 

where  the  truck  crop  \.WxV r;,lZlZ:  ^  ;",„;Y,^ 

peas  or  early  potatoes,  the  ground  may  be  sown  to 

and  the  land  again  sown  to  Crimson  clover  that  fall 
Under  some  conditions   It  will   not   be  desirable  to 
plow  under  the  entire  legume  crop.  ^^*'^**''«  to 

(C«Mlnd«d  N«xt  Imm) 
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About  That  Story  on  Page  402 

I  HOPE  a  lot  of  our  friends  will  read  and  think  about 
that  story  by  Mr.  Howard  which  I  have  set  right 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  page  (page  402)  of  this 
paper.  I,  personally,  take  the  responsibility  for  it's 
being  there — I  asked  Mr.  Howard  to  write  It  and  I 
asked  the  War  Council  to  permit  us  to  present  the 
cause  of  The  Pocket  Testament  League  to  Practical 
Farmer  readers.  But  I  don't  want  you  good  people  to 
think  I  am  "begging"  from  you— I'm  not!  I'm  simply 
offering  you  an  opportunity  to  help  in  a  work  that 
seems  to  me — and  I  think  it  will  seem  to  you — of  vital 
importance  right  now — well  worth  any  sacrifice  you 
may  make  to  help  it  along.  If  you  can't  see  it  as  an 
opportunity — why  then  you're  not  called  upon  to  do 
anything  about  it — you  see  it's  a  question  each  of  us 
must  decide  for  himself.  But  I'm  glad  of  'he  chance 
to  put  It  before  you  any  way — I  certainly  don't  want 
the  city  people  to  have  all  the  best  chances  I 

Last  Issue  we  talked  on  this  page  about  another 
opportunity — the  great  campaign  of  the  National  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  funds  to  carry  on 
its  mighty  work  among  the  fighters  in  the  war.  That 
the  country  approves  this  work  is  shown  by  the  tre- 
mendous response  to  that  organization's  appeal — 
$50,000,000  in  nine  days — 115,000,000  more  than  was 
asked  for!  We  thank  those  of  our  readers  who  con- 
tributed so  generously  to  that  fund,  either  through 
this  paper  or  local  committees. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

Plenty  of  Money  for  Farm  Loans 

As  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  be- 
come better  understood  its  advantages  are  being 
better  realized  and  the  amount  of  its  loans  are  being 
rapidly  increased.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has 
recently  announced  that  during  October  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks  paid  out  17,374,000  in  5  per  cent, 
loans  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  This  amount  is 
practically  double  what  was  loaned  during  the  previ- 
ous month,  and  from  now  on  It  is  figured  that  more 
than  18.000,000  will  be  paid  out  each  month.  The 
amount  actually  loaned  is  small  when  compared  with 
the  applications  for  loans  which  amounted  to  nearly 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  a  grand  total  of  over  $193,000,- 
000  requested  from  the  twelve  banks  since  they  were 
organized.  Then,  too,  this  amount  represents  only 
the  applications  of  the  3000  organized  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations and  takes  no  account  of  the  approximately 
2000  associations  making  ready  to  file  their  applica- 
tions for  charters.  When  these  have  all  been  Uken 
care  of  It  is  thought  that  fully  $350,000,000  will  be 
sought  through  the  Federal  Land  Banks. 
As  is  to  be  expected,  the  great  bulk  of  these  loans 


are  going  into  the  Western  States.  Kansas  leads  the 
list  with  $3,039,000.  followed  by  Oklahoma  with  $1,- 
319.30U,  Washington  with  $1,259,000,  and  Montana 
with  $1,158,200.  Farmers  in  seven  ot  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  however,  have  already  received  $1.- 
260.300,  while  applications  have  been  made  for  a  great 
deal  more,  those  In  Virginia  alone  asking  for  $5,200.- 
000.  For  this  reason  Virginia  leads  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  in  having  had  $877,600  loaned  to  her 
farmers  on  first  mortgages  at  5  per  cent,  interest. 
Pennsylvania  farmers  have  received  $141,800.  West 
Virginia  $113,350.  Maryland  $58,600.  New  York  $66,- 
350,  Delaware  $2600.  and  New  Jersey  nothing,  al- 
though applications  have  been  made  for  $604,700. 

If  any  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  plan  under 
which  these  loans  are  made,  a  request  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  at  Washington,  D  C,  will  bring 
the  necessary  information. 

Camouflage  the  Enemy — Not  Ourselves 

SOMETIMES  it  takes  big  events  to  drive  home  to 
us  the  meaning  of  small  things.  For  instance, 
on  all  sides  now  we  see  and  hear  the  term  "camou- 
flage." You  cannot  find  it  in  the  dictionary  unless 
you  have  one  of  the  up-to-the-minute  kind,  but  it  ap- 
pears in  war  reports,  in  the  comic  papers  and  the  talk 
of  the  street.  It  describes  the  practice  of  attempting 
to  deceive  the  war  enemy  by  painting  false  villages 
and  guns,  changing  the  appearance  of  boats,  painting 
all  objects  so  they  will  blend  with  their  environments 
and  using  uniforms  which  are  least  easily  seen  at  a 
distance.  Nature  has  practiced  the  art  of  deceptive 
protection  from  time  immemorial,  as  can  be  well  testi- 
fied by  any  country  lad  who  has  gone  after  rabbits 
and  almost  stumbled  over  them  because  of  their  re- 
semblance to  the  brown  grass,  or  hunted  as  a  natural- 
ist for  specimens  which  are  marked  so  as  to  hide 
themselves  from  their  natural  enemies.  Yes,  we  have 
even  known  farmers  to  practice  camoufiage  by  giving 
special  care  and  fertilization  to  crops  along  the  road 
fences  so  they  will  make  a  good  show  and  hide  what 
is  behind  them.  Then  all  of  us  must  plead  guilty  to  a 
little  personal  camouflage  at  some  time  or  other  when 
we  wanted  to  make  an  impression  or  gain  a  point — 
bluff  we  call  it  in  plain  American. 

Now  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  distin- 
guish l)etween  camouflage  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
enemy.  The  sooner  we  realize  we  have  a  serious  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  tear  off  the  personal  and  national 
camouflage  so  we  can  see  things  in  their  true  light, 
the  sooner  we  can  end  the  war.  There  is  a  great  mass 
of  German  propaganda  going  around,  especially  re- 
garding the  food  situation,  and  we  should  not  be  ready 
to  give  willing  ear  to  every  idle  story.  Our  men  who 
are  In  position  to  view  things  in  a  world-wide  light 
tell  us  that  the  food  situation  looks  serious  not  only 
for  our  allies,  but  for  ourselves.  What  each  of  us  can 
do  to  help  it  rests  with  us,  not  with  a  government  em- 
ploye who,  maybe,  cannot  even  plow. 

Waste  Not— Want  Not 

ON  all  sides  we  are  told  to  save  on  food,  and  some- 
times it  is  hard  to  realize  why  we  should  do  it 
when  our  cellars  are  stocked  with  winter  supplies  and 
our  granaries  are  full.  These  are  times,  however, 
when  we  must  look  beyond  our  own  line  fences  and 
take  a  world-wide  view  of  the  situation.  It  is  our 
allies  who  are  short  of  food,  and  if  we  don't  supply 
them  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  consequences  may 
be.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  France  held  the 
enemy  at  bay.  suffering  hardships  and  devastation 
while  England  was  getting  ready;  now  both  of  them 
are  gloriously  fighting  while  we  are  getting  ready. 
What  their  coml)ined  forces  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  we  must  make  possible  by  our  added 
strength.  In  which  plenty  of  food  is  no  small  factor.' 

The  Food  Administration's  appeal  to  voluntary  sav- 
ing is  in  sharp  contrast  to  Germany's  system  of  strict 
rationing,  and  it  rests  with  the  great  body  of  our  peo- 
ple whether  it  will  be  successful.  The  British  plan  i.s 
to  handle  the  situation  through  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  although  after  December  30th  ration 
ing  cards  are  to  be  Issued  for  sugar  and  only  a  half 
pound  will  be  allowed  each  person  every  week.  This, 
possibly,  is  only  a  start  to  rationing  all  other  food- 
stuffs in  the  British  Isles.  They  already  have  many 
restrlftions  in  manufactured  food  products,  and  to 
waste  bread  is  a  criminal  offence. 

The  casualty  lists  which  have  already  l)een  piiiv 
llshed,  of  American  fighting  forces,  certainly  bring  the 
war  home  to  us  and  we  should  realize  as  never  before 
that  there  is  a  duty  for  all  of  us  If  we  want  to  main- 
tain our  ideals  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and 


died.  All  of  us  cannot  bear  arms,  all  of  us  cannot 
produce  food  or  munitions,  but  all  of  us  can  prevent 
waste,  not  only  of  food,  but  of  ail  products.  What 
you  and  we  save  individually  will  be  less  than  the 
proverbial  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  multiply  It  by  one 
hundred  million  and  the  result  is  a  bulwark  which 
will  eventually  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Cater  to  the  Home  Market  First 

HAVE  you  thoroughly  investigated  the  possibilities 
of  your  home  market?  We  are  often  Inclined 
to  belittle  home  things  and  view  those  at  a  distance 
as  larger  and  better.  For  instance,  in  one  eastern 
county  of  Pennsylvania  the  farm  bureau  agent  calls 
attention  to  the  astonishing  fact  that  although  the 
potato  crop  is  100.000  bushels  short  of  the  number 
which  are  consumed  annually  in  that  county,  carload 
after  carload  are  being  shipped  away.  Far  be  It  from 
us  to  discourage  producers  from  getting  all  they  can 
for  their  crops,  but  is  it  necessary  this  year,  when  the 
railroads  are  swamped  with  business,  labor  Is  scarce 
everywhere  and  we  are  all  working  with  a  world-wide 
object  in  view,  that  all  old  customs  should  necessarily 
be  continued?  When  we  wanted  to  handle  everything 
a  lot  of  times  to  keep  men  employed,  may  be  it  was 
justifiable,  but  who  Itnows  whether  the  railroads  will 
be  able  next  spring  to  move  an  equal  or  greater 
amount  back  again?  Your  county  agent  undoubtedly 
can  give  you  valuable  information  as  to  who  nearby 
wants  to  buy  the  things  you  have  to  sell.  Make  it  a 
point  to  get  into  touch  with  him  regarding  it. 

Uncle  Sam  Seeks  Plant  Food 

IT  is  too  late  now  to  plant  more  wheat  even  If  we 
had  the  seed,  land  and  labor,  but  from  present  indi- 
cations we  will  need  more  wheat  than  the  present 
acreage  can  give  us.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  have 
more  is  to  make  sure  that  there  is  sufficient  available 
plant  food  in  the  soil  to  produce  maximum  crops  from 
the  grain  already  planted.  In  many  cases  this  condi- 
tion will  not  prevail,  especially  where  wheat  has  been 
grown  year  after  year  or  the  acreage  has  been  ab- 
normally extended  in  view  of  existing  circumstances. 
The  statement  has  recently  been  made  that  consider- 
ably more  than  thirty  million  bushels  could  be  added 
next  harvest  to  the  wheat  yield  of  the  United  States 
by  the  application  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  each  acre  now  plant- 
ed. Experience  of  many  growers  last  year  showed 
that  it  was  good  practice  to  top-dress  wheat  fields  with 
commercial  fertilizer  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  profitable  again  this  year  with  a 
government  guarantee  of  a  minimum  price  of  two  dol- 
lars a  bushel. 

Congress  recently  authorized  the  purchase  of  ten 
million  dollars  worth  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  it  should 
l>e  available  at  a  reasonable  price  when  needed.  It  Is, 
of  course,  too  early  now  to  apply  it,  but  It  is  not  too 
early  to  make  sure  of  having  it  when  it  will  be  need- 
ed. Your  dealer  is  the  best  man  to  take  the  matter  up 
with,  but  if  he  cannot  give  you  satisfactory  Informa* 
tlon  regarding  your  next  year's  supply  of  fertilizer 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  can  tell 
you  liow  to  reap  some  of  the  benefit  of  this  large  pur- 
chase of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Gardeners  will  be  Interested  in  two  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins just  Issued.  No.  829,  entitled  "Asparagtis," 
covers  -in  20  pages  the  production  of  this  vegetable 
from  seed  to  market.  No.  837.  "The  Asparagus  Beetles 
and  Their  Control."  descriljes  these  pests  of  the  as- 
paragust  plant  and  suggests  ways  of  controlling  them. 

"How  to  Make  Cottage  Cheese  on  the  Farm"  is  well 
told  and  illustrated  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  850.  As 
it  treats  of  starters,  rennet,  equipment  and  the  mar- 
keting of  this  product,  possibly  even  the  "dairy  maid" 
who  has  made  "cheese"  for  a  number  of  years  can  get 
new  ideas  from  it. 

"Home  Storage  of  Vegetables"  is  the  subject  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  879.  It  contains  22  pages  and 
illustrates  the  construction  of  various  houses  and 
pits  used  to  store  all  the  common  vegeubles. 

Any  or  all  of  these  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
atlned  free  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently published  Bulletin  No.  7.  entitled,  "Modem 
Market  Methods."  It  contains  26  pages  overflowing 
with  valuable  suggestions  on  one  of  the  greatest  of 
farm  problems — how  to  profitably  dispo.so  of  the  crops 
after  they  arc  grown.  A  free  copy  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing Secretary  Alva  Agee,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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The  Garden  in  December 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


In  sections  south  of  Wilmington.  Del., 
the  Wakefield  cabbages  and  lettuce  can 
«till  be  set  in  open  furrows  as  heretofore 
advised.  Writing  this  near  mid-Novem 
her,  the  lettuce  plants  I  intend  to  set  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  have  had  no 
sort  of  protet;tion,  for  having  gotten 
them  to  the  size  desired  for  transplant- 
ing, I  do  not  wish  to  have  them  grow 
and  get  tender. 

Last  winter,  when  the  early  cabbage 
plants  were  killed  in  November  from 
Maryland  to  South  Carolina,  it  was  be- 
rause  the  weather  had  been  such  that  the 
plants  kept  growing  right  up  to  the  com- 
ing of  a  severe  and  unusually  early 
freeze,  before  there  had  been  frost 
enough  to  check  and  harden  the  growth. 
And  it  was  rather  strange  that  the  let- 
tuce plants  survived  the  freeze  that 
killed  the  cabbage  plants. 

Well  manured  furrows  on  which  lists 
or  beds  have  been  made,  are  opened  with 
a  shovel  plow  and  the  cabbage  plants  set 
full  length  of  the  stems,  16  inches  apart 
and  a  lettuce  plant  set  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  <  abbages.  One  of  our  growers 
made  a  notable  profit  with  an  acre  of 
lettuce  set  in  the  late  fall. 

Of  course,  for  winter  cutting  we  must 
have  the  lettuce  in  a  frame  under  glass. 
lu  the  northern  part  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic   States    theee    frames    will    need 
straw  mats  as  a  protection  to  the  glass 
when    the   nights   get   into    the   regular 
winter   cold,    unless    the   double    glazed 
sashes  are  used.    These  with  two  layers 
of  glass  and  a  dead-air  space  between 
will  need  no  mats  even  in  zero  weather. 
In  my  own  garden  the  plants  that  are 
expected  to  furnish  headed   lettuce  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year  were  planted 
in  October  and  are  now  advancing  rapid- 
ly.    Early  In   December  I   will   plant  a 
frame  from  the  same  lot  which  are  sup- 
plying the  plaiits  for  setting  in  the  open 
furrows.     These   will    be   ready    in   late 
February   and    March,   and    will   be   fol- 
lowed by  the  ones  set  In  the  open  ground 
in  April  (those  setting  now  and  in  early 
December). 

My  onion  sets  planted  in  September 
are  now  growing  nicely  with  toiw  about 
ten  inches  high.  In  the  (older  upper  sec- 
tions onion  sets  may  now  be  planted 
three  in<hes  deep  and  they  will  keep  and 
grow  in  the  spring  earlier  than  you 
could  prepare  the  soil  and  plant  them. 
They  will  remain  dormant  in  the  frozen 
ground.  Here,  where  our  soil  does  not 
stay  frozen  long  at  a  time  this  would  be 
fisky,  as  they  would  grow  and  be  too 
ttnder  to  stand  the  cold  which  the  early- 
planted  ones  will. 

Where  the  cabbages  were  not  burled 
i«  late  November  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  them  into  winter  quarters. 
For  keeping  well  I  do  not  care  to  have 
the  heads  too  solid  before  burying,  as 
they  keep  better  when  not  too  mature, 
and  will  grow  and  head  well.  Here  I 
merely  turn  the  heads  over  to  the  north 
and  cover  the  stem  and  lower  part  of 
the  head  well  with  soil. 

In  a  colder  section  the  <  abbages  should 
be  lifted  and  buried  in  close  rows  either 
upside  down  or  in  the  natural  position. 
Packed  close  together  and  deep  enough 
in  the  ground  to  cov^r  the  stem  and  low- 
er part  of  the  head  and  the  open  tops 
protected  from  the  winter  sun  by  a  cov- 
er  of  green  pine  boughs  they  will  keep 
well  and  the  stems  will  sprout  in  the 
spring  and  furnish  greens.  Burled  up- 
side down  and  the  outer  leaves  well 
tucked  in  they  will  head  and  blanch  bet- 
ter, but  the  stems  will  be  destroyed. 
Where  the  soil  freezes  up  and  remains 

frozen   it  is  better  to  lift  the  parsnips       .^  ' 

and  salPify  and  bury  them  packed  cIosp-    f^ruZ  if  "*^'*    ^*^«   "««    Bowker's 

ly  together  upright  in  trenches  like  thosej  those  XtilUt"-ldy^  '**^  "*'•'*»  ^"^ 


used  for  celery  and  covered  with  straw 
or  rough  manure.  Here  I  do  not  lift 
leeks,  parsnips,  salsify,  carrots  or  beets, 
but  let  them  remain  where  they  grew, 
with  a  furrow  thrown  to  each  side  of 
the  rows. 

I  am  trying  this  winter  some  sets  of 
the  Prizetaker  onion.  These  are  of  the 
Spanish  type  and  are  considered  less 
hardy  than  our  American  varieties.  If 
these  will  winter  all  right  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  use  the  sets  than  to  grow 
plants  under  glass  in  January  to  set  in 
the  spring,  as  we  have  been  doing,  and 
expect  to  do  this  winter. 

The  fall  crop  of  spinach  is  now  about 
cut  out.    The  late  sown  is  now  just  large 
enough  to  winter.     This  will  now  get  a 
heavy  mulch  of  manure  as  a  more  com- 
plete winter  protection,  and  food  for  the 
spring   growth.     A   Northern    writer   of 
garden  notes  advises  the  sowing  of  spin- 
ach in  January  if  a  chance  can  be  had. 
He  says  that  this  will  start  very  early  in 
the  spring  before  the  soil  could  be  pre- 
pared.    I    have   found   that  the  spring- 
sown   spinach    runs   to   seed   almost   as 
quickly  as  that  wintered  over  from  sow- 
ing the  last  of  September.  The  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  market  growers  commonly  sow 
a  crop  in  February.     But  the  fall-sown 
crop  will  keep  in  cutting  in  the  spring 
until  we  have  young  chard  plants  ready, 
and  these  are  so  much  like  spinach  when 
cooked  that  we  hardly  miss  the  spinach. 
Irish  potatoes  in  the  cellar  should  be 
overhauled   a  few   weeks  after   storing, 
and   the   decaying  ones  culled   out  and 
some   air-slaked    lime   dusted    over   the 
sound  ones  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any 
rot.     Keep  them  in  total   darkness  and 
just  a  degree  or  two  above  the  freezing 
point. 

Sweet  potatoes  that  have  been  cured 
at  a  high  temperature  will  keep  best  at 
a  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees. 

We  formerly  took  up  some  rhubarb  to 
force  in  a  cellar  in  winter.  But  we  hare 
found  it  so  easy  to  keep  a  winter  supply 
In  glass  jars  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
waste  roots  for  forcing.  The  rhubarb 
stalks  are  simply  skinned  and  cut  up 
and  packed  in  fruit  jars  and  filled  with 
cold  water  and  the  tops  screwed  on  and 
they  keep  perfectly,  since  the  stalks  are 
Ro  acid  that  fermentation  Is  arrested. 
Rhubarb  roots  can  be  taken  up  now  and 
divided  and   replanted. 

In  the  flower  garden  now  is  the  time 
to  plant  sweet  peas.  Dig  a  trench  a 
foot  or  more  deep.  Put  in  this  a  good 
supply  "of  well  rotted  manure  and  cover 
this  with  soil  and  plant  the  seed  rather 
thickly  and  cover  about  five  inches  deep. 
These  will  get  the  start  on  any  planted 
in  the  spring.  In  fact,  down  here  seed 
planted  in  Octol)er  will  come  up  and 
glow  and  stand  the  winter. 

Phlox  Drumraondii  sown  now  will  get 
in  bloom  earlier  than  seed  sown  in 
spring  and  will  bloom  just  as  long. 

Mulch  the  strawberries  with  coarse 
strawy  manure  just  barely  to  hide  them. 
The  straw  will  be  washed  clean  by 
spring  and  can  remain  between  the  rows 
Bid  a  mulch. 

If  not  already  done,  cover  the  entire 
garden,  flower  beds  and  all,  with  a  heavy 
<oat  of  stable  manure  and  let  it  lie  to 
lot  until  spring  gardening  begins,  and 
it  will  then  be  In  condition  to  feed  crops. 
Here.  I  find  it  hard  to  get  manure  at  all 
and  then  only  perfectly  fresh  manure. 
Fresh  manure  applied  in  spring  will  do 
comparatively  little  good,  but  applied  in 
the  fall  it  will  have  gotten  into  a  more 
available  condition  by  spring. 
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Oloflad  Oroteli 
stays  closed. 
A  blK  feature 
In  underwear 
full  of  big 
features. 


<kV^ 


The  IiiiproT«4 
Ankle  C  - 
Snug 
around (he/ 
ankles. 


Why  Not 
Save  That  Extra 
on  Underwear? 

It's  reaUy  a  startling  eye-opener 
to  see  just  what  amazing  value  you 
can  get  when  you  buy  Hanes  Under- 
wear. Read  about  the  extra  features 
over  there  in  the  illustration.  Add 
'em  all  up — then  get  this : 

/fanes  Winter  Weight  Under- 
wear is  made  of  fine,  Jong-fibre 
cotton,  snug-fitting,  sigfitly  and 
strongly  made.  Every  seam  is 
guaranteed  unbreakable  where 
the  wear  is  greatest.  It  is  springy 
and  comfortable,  warm  and  cozy. 


Greatest 

Winter 

Underwear 


HANES 


Sold  at 

Popular 

Prices 


-  h^K*' V"'^*'".^®*  anything  to  touch  that  for  downright  value  ?  Don't  n-^ 
a  high  price  just  because  you're  used  to  oavinir  it.  »-«•.  i-V  7?^  I^ 
price  for  everybody  and  the  under w^I?  ev.^'/n^lhou Id  wi"  "^  ^""  "^^  ''^''' 

Here's  the  Big  Specialty  for  1917 

A  boy 'a  union  suit  that  combines  the  beat  femturea  of  ihm  «,-«»-  .     .. 

GUARANTEE 

Wm  iuarante«  Hanma  Under' 
^*rabaolutely—«verythnad, 
•titch  and  button.  Wa  guar- 
antea  to  raturn  your  monay 
or  giva  you  a  neivr  garment  if 
any  aaam  braaka  on  Hanaa 
Vndarwear. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Warnin.  to  the  Trade-Any  «arinent 
offered  as  Hanes  is  a  substitute  unless 
It  bears  the  "Hanes"  label. 


Tkla  Laktl  oa 
BvaryOaracat 

w 

BayVoaa 
Wlthoat  It 


Acpr-i 


ro   01 


a.1.' 


Canadian  Fanners 
Profit  From  Wheat 

/.J*'*..^"'"  <lPva(!tatlon  of  European 
cro.li  has  cause.i  an  unusual  demand  for 
grain  from  the  American  fontlnent.  The 
people  or  the  world  must  be  fed  and  wheat 

tlr^IJ  HP*''  5".  °"*'"  •^'^♦'■»  V^o*^^  to  the 
ttrmer.  Canada'n  Invitation  Is  therefore 
especially  attractive,  ishe  wants  settlern 
hl^.^f- *>  moaey  and  happy,  proaperouH 
homes  for  theniselviB  by  helping  her 
»»'»€  immense  Wheat  crops. 

YOU  Can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acre*  FREE 

^ar^V'-'n  'r*"'  •*  ^•""•"''-hly  low  prices^    "**«  m«y 
•he  lc*re-mLT*^,:?:^  "*'•'^V  V* '^"^^^ 

Wr^u.^c^o^  iKf  s.!;:^';,rr,Vii-- v.^.'^''- 

nooia.  Churches,  markets  convenient,  cllmite  excellent 

v^^in  w»r  Vrj"''*' '""'  '^ »'"  h*^*  vohmteered  forser- 
extra  ar^aKe  Into  ^'iiTn  "T"h  »» '"•««"K  farmers  to  Tut 
Uculai?  a^  "fo  r^rt^.^H^i.  ^  '■"*'  ^°''  "t'^ture  and  ^r- 
•ratlon  oluwa.'VSa,™"""^  '"'**  *°  «"P*-  *»'  »""'• 
•10  M  a^  «<     — •  ^-  "^"Hl«OIf, 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

JEL  am s  KAsr    dfeHaeiABB..^   ^  saws 


Jjiw^wa  tret,.  Fold.  iir?17^eTkn?^rsr!tf„*!'k?^li 
withit  than  two  meti  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  aaaW  £.^ 
and  latest  improrem«.f a.    I^r,, o^VtatT^^.***  ^** 

r<MiitirtiMitMMCt.,mwwttemwa,.ciMc— ■■. 


F>nc« Book.  Over  IfiO  RtrhS.i  .^r^urw.- 
TMl  MOWN  PCNCC  «  WIK  CO. 

in,.      .  .; 


:iT»  r 


PHrfecthetrint  IsBowbdnff  ra. 
Kored  in  every  conditionofd^ 
n«Hor  ddfective  iiearins  from 
catMea  «ich  aa  CatarrhaT  Deaf. 
fiOM,  Relued  or  Sunken  Dnima, 

S£te*^c5™5^  Roarinff  an) 

Kgi7«     Sounds,     Perforated, 

rl^^^r^  ^Partially  Destroy^ 

^— -^ —  -^    -^  Pruma.Diacharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

'•/^^2*Si5^*^®''-S««»^  Ear  Drums 

i^tlf   Winbu  Pimm  for  tkt  Ban"  reauire  m 
peicine  but  effectlTely  rSacTWbat  la  Ekta«  w 

■eyicea.  Which  the  wearer  eaaily  fita  into  the  mm 
•fe^W»«tavi8ibIe.  Soft.  aafewdSmf^bS 
IIeS^*2^  Si*??!;.*"  page  free  book  on  IMEAF: 
NtSS,  giTins  you  fuU  particulara  and  testunoniala. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 

382  Inter-Houthern  BIdg.,    LOUiSV  ILLE,  KY. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers  you  "saw  it  In  The  PracUcal 
Farmer." 


Winter  Work  in  the  Orchard 

Pruning  and  spraying  are  two  opera- 
tions wliich  can  be  performed  at  a  time 
when  other  farm  activities  have  slowed 
down,  according  to  A.  F.  Mason,  in 
charge  of  horticulture  extension  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Spraying  is  the  first  essential  In  the 
production  of  good  fruit.  Not  only  are 
tha  insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  the 
fruit  controlled  by  spraying,  but  there 
is  a  beneficial  effect  of  even  greater 
value  to  the  tree.  Demonstrations  in 
which  a  part  of  the  farm  orchard  was 
sprayed  and  a  part  left  unsprayed, 
showed  such  a  marked  contrast  in  vigor 
of  tree  and  color  of  foliage  as  to  be 
noticeable  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away. 

A  longer  period  of  growth  means  the 
better  development  of  strong  fruit  buds 
which  in  turn  insures  a  larger  crop  for 
the  succeeding  year.  Demonstrations 
conducted  in  Luzerne  county  in  orchards 
sprayed  four  times  during  the  year 
showed  that  leaves  on  sprayed  trees  were 
green  and  vigorous  long  after  terminal 
growth 'had  stopped,  while  the  leaves  on 
the  unsprayed  trees  dropped  much  earli- 
er and  the  twig  growth  on  these  trees 
was  much  smaller.  There  was  also  a 
marked  difference  in  size  and  freedom 
from  blemish  of  fruit  coming  from 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees. 

The  first,  or  dormant,  spray  for  scale 
may  be  applied  in  autumn  any  time  after 
the  leaves  fall  until  freezing  weather 
sets  in.  A  concentrated  solution  of  lime- 
sulphur  testing  32  degrees  Baume  should 
be  diluted — one  gallon  of  the  solution  to 
eight  gallons  of  water.  If  a  home  boiled 
solution  of  lime-sulphur  is  used,  it 
sLould  be  diluted  until .  jt  teats  1.03 
specific  gravity.  The  application  should 
be  thorough  so  as  to  insure  all  parts  of 
the  tree  being  covered. 

In  order  to  use  time  to  advantage, 
apple  trees  may  be  pruned  at  any  time 
during  the  year  except  early  fall.  Usual- 
ly there  is  little  to  do  on  farms  during 
December  and  this  month  may  thus  be 
devoted  to  pruning  the  apple  orchard. 
Peach  trees  should  not  be  pruned  until 
spring,  as  the  number  of  buds  left  after 
winter  freezing  determines  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  amount  of  wood  to  be  left  on 
the  tree. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  pruning  old 
apple  trees  are: 

First,  cut  out  all  crossing  branches. 

Second,  remove  all  dead  wood. 

Third,  thin  out  brushy  areas  in  order 
to  admit  more  light  and  ventilation. 

Fourth,  cut  back  runaway  top  branches 
to  a  lateral  leading  toward  the  outside. 

Fifth,  never  leave  a  stub. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  pruning  old 
peach  trees  are: 

•  First,  open  up  the  center  of  the  tree 
like  a  vase  in  order  to  admit  sun  and 
air  to  the  middle  of  the  tree. 

Second,  cut  back  everything  to  a  point 
easily  reached  by  the  long-handled  hand 
shears. 

Third,   cut  to  outside   twigs. 

Fourth,  thin  out  and  shorten  tops  so 
as  to  keep  new  fruit  bearing  wood  grow- 
ing in  the  lower  branches. 

Fifth,  cut  back  more  severely  if  few 
buds  are  present  than  if  the  tree  has  a 
normal  crop. 


Converting  Cider  Into  Vinegar 

The  best  temperatures  for  turning 
apple  juice  into  vinegar  is  from  65  to  75 
degrees  F.,  according  to  the  authorities 
at  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 
At  a  temperature  of  65  degrrees  fermenta- 
tion goes  on  slowly  and  two  years  or 
more  may  be  required  to  make  good 
vinegar.  The  time  of  making  may  be  re- 
duced one-half  in  a  temperature  of  85  de- 
crees.   At  this  temperature  some  of  the 


products  of  fermentation  are  lost  and  the 
vinegar  will  not  t>e  as  high  a  quality. 

The  first  stage  of  fermentation  changes 
the  sugar  in  the  juice  into  alcohol.  While 
alcoholic  fermentation  is  going  on  bub- 
bles or  beads  rise  to  the  top  of  the  fer- 
menting juice.  When  these  beads  cease 
to  rise  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  acetic 
fermentation  begins.  At  this  stage 
"mother"  from  old  cider  vinegar  may  be 
added. 

Fermentation  will  be  more  rapid  and 
successfulif  the  juice  is  kept  well  aired. 
For  that  reason  the  casks  or  barrels 
should  not  be  more  than  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  full.  This  admits  a  good  air-space 
above  the  fermenting  juice  in  the  barrel. 
The  bung-hole  should  be  left  open  for  the 
entrance  of  air,  but  screened  with  mos- 
quito netting  to  keep  out  vinegar  gnats 
or  other  insects. 

In  making  vinegar,  fresh  juice  should 
never  be  added  to  older  juice  that  has 
already  begun  to  ferment.  As  acid  in 
the  older  juice  has  begun  to  form,  it  will 
prevent  proper  fermentation  of  the  fresh 
juice  which  Is  added. 


^Vhen  Retailing  is  Unsatisfactory 

Everywhere  reports  tell  of  an  In- 
creased demand  from  housewives  for  sta- 
ple products  direct.  Growers  who  have 
established  a  trade  or  who  can  get 
enough  of  such  orders  are  usually  glad 
to  do  this  sort  of  business.  Some  who 
never  have  taken  the  time  to  sell  retail 
or  who  are  not  conveniently  iooated  to 
haul  to  market  frequently  are  not  inter- 
ested. One  fruit  grower  in  Sussex  Co., 
N  J.,  who  is  noted  for  fine  apples,  recent- 
ly told  Alexis  L.  Clark.  Chief  New  Jer- 
sey Bureau  of  Markets,  that  his  desk 
was  half  covered  with  letters  from  peo- 
ple asking  his  prices  on  one  bushel  or 
one  barrel  of  apples.  He  said  he  actual- 
ly could  not  spare  the  time  to  answer 
them.  As  for  making  any  such  sales  he 
said  he  would  not  consider  it.  He  lives 
four  miles  from  a  shipping  station.  A 
wagon  must  carry  a  load  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  send  one.  Experience  has 
shown  that  all  persons  who  write  nice 
letters  do  not  pay  their  bills  promptly. 
More  trouble  is  found  In  delays  and 
breakage  with  small  shipments  than 
large.  Too  often  the  sale  of  one  barrel 
necessitates  more  correspondence  than 
one  of  one  hundred  barrels.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  this  apple  grow- 
er and  other  producers  so  situated  are 
not  anxious  to  cut  out  the  middleman. 


Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers 
to  Organize 

All  Pennsylvania  potato  growers  are 
Invited  and  urged  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
be  held  Thursday,  December  6.  1917,  at 
U  A.  M.,  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  of  Pennsylvania,  7th 
floor,  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  to 
discuss  and  effect  the  organization  of  a 
state  division  of  the  Potato  Association 
of  America. 

The  Potato  Association  of  America, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Is  a  thoroughly  established 
going  organization  under  the  leadership 
of  potato  experts  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  aided  by  the  U.  S  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  The  new  state  division  will 
heve  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
National  organization  without  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  through  the  preliminary 
and  educational  stages  of  such  an  ex- 
perience. 

Representatives  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agrlclul- 
ture,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  will  attend  this  organization 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.- 


Be  ''U.  Se  Protected'' 
When  Winter  Storms  Rage 

**U.  S.  Protection"  is  the  certain  com- 
fort assured  every  outdoor  worker  who 
wears  the  rubber  footwear  made  to  keep 
his  feet  warm  and  dry  in  all  kinds  of 

weather, 

U.  S.  Rubber 
Footwear 

does  this  and  more.  The  reinforcing  where 
the  wear  is  greatest  makes  **U.  S."  give  heavy 
service,  double  duty,  makes  it  far  outwear  ordi- 
nary kinds.     You  save  money  when  you  wear 

"U.  S." 

There's  a  special  "U.  S/*  style  for  every  out- 
door activity  and  every  pair  bears  the  U.  S.  Seal, 
the  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  manufac- 
turer in  the  world.  Look  for  this  seal.  It  is 
your  protection. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  has  your  style  of  "U.  S." 
or  can  get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber  Compaflgr 
New  York 


U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear 
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A  Good  Tractor  to  Own 

A  MOGUL  10-20  kerosene  tractor  will  go 
-^  ^  a  long  way  toward  solving  your  labor 
and  expense  problems.  Men  who  use  this  tractor 
properly  say  it  does  as  much  plowing,  disking  and 
harrowmg  m  rush  seasons  as  three  men  and  nine 
horses.  In  the  heat  of  the  harvest  fields,  and  for 
summer  plowing,  three  four-horse  teams  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  It,  because  it  works  steadily  all  day  long. 

Besides,  it  is  so  simple  that  almost  anyone  can  learn  to 
handle  it  efficiently.  A  few  days'  training  in  the  handhue  of 
a  kerosene  engine  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

ui  !®ii^°  features  make  the  Mogul  10-20  highly  desir- 
able. Add  to  them  the  fact  that  it  operates  on  a  fuel  that  you 
can  always  buy,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  you  have  a 
power  plant  that  is  hard  to  beat  for  all-ttie-year-round  work 
in  the  field  or  at  the  belt. 

\xTu°^  ^^^"^  *^®  standing  and  reputation  of  Mogul  tractors. 
When  you  buy  a  tractor,  don't  overlook  this  good,  simple, 
re  lable,  economical  three-plow  Mogul  10-20.  Booklets  and 
folders  give  complete  information.  When  you  write  for 
them,  address 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO 

Chunpioa  Dcariag 


(UctrporaUd) 


McCormick 


USA 

Milwaukee  Oaborn* 


HJoarrwtf^ 


Jhe  Naf  ional  Monihly 
Magazine 
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Just  to 
Get  Acquainted 


.Rural  Ufa 


/^ 


Address  Farm  and  How* 
(Dapt.M-11 

Springfield,  Maaa. 


Read  Farm  and  Home  three  months  at  our 
fcirpen**  — then   if  you   don't   want   your   lub- 
scription  continued,  we  will  stop  it  promptly. 
No  bother,  no  oblication  on  your  part,  but  we  want 
you  to  know  what  a  splendid  Magazine  of  Rural 
Life  Farm  and  Home  is.     You  ate  to  he  the  $ok  fudge. 
Don't  Send  Money —  Just  sign  your  name  and 
address  below.  NOW.    Dont  miss  Ihe  next  issue. 


Of  writs  ss  s  Nileard.  "Ssai  im  Fsrm  and  Homs  (hrts  months  FREE ' 
Namm 
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Direct  to  you  I 

LpaU,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mol 
Cloclaaatl  aad  New  Orieaaa 
Quick  deltrery  aasared.        ^^ 


H«la  "  Otksrs" 
lets  fortaaale 
Ikaa  raarMlf  7 

3^  W  Gift  to  Cs«m«Kl.r  ETmigeline  Booth 
Or^aTi.        TT*^  **"•»•  "•'»  York  City 


Aa  low  as 

#e.9o 


310,000.00 
ItoititorftrMkSMtf 

it  i(  thr  rh^p«ft(»w  mad*. 
Only  f't.W)  Mw  fr»m«  to  which 
a   rippiriR   Uhle   can   t>*  addatf 

•Mra«tsa4  1  yaar,  msasy  rt* 
taMsi  as4  aN  ekarfst  psM  if  act 
tatttfactsry.   Writa  far  catatat . 

M>mHr>ZtaliCa   lii2S.lsliai,iii.  a. 


FRESH  f  ROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU    A 


CENTURY  ROOFWC  U,a  bottor.  faula 
ZPVZ.\ 'L**  «••«•!•••  (accordiDg  Co 
qvMity)  Umb  any  otkor  roll  roofing  mado. 

Centoy  Roofing  Is  made  of  the  beat  roofing 
52SjJlf  J»2«»«y  e»n  buy-Iona-nber  Fait,  pan 
SSuK^A?!?^*'»*LCo««ng  Material*.     /Tto 

WEWARAIITEEl:Sjlf;;;«  i-piy.aoy,.. 

M  s«.  ffesC  per  roll -no  mill  enda-all  ooa  plaea. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

lu^iST.?**^**  *K«  ??"o!»'P«  i>ri«ae  In  New 


DeL.IlL. 


K*^^!f^  "»o"  •*  *be  foIlowlDg  priei 
UMl..  la..  Mich..  Mo..  Ohioaod  V^ia. 

W;:$1.45!i,TS:$1.70  5,1l:$1.95 

Monoy  Baek  If  Not  SatMlod. 

CENTURY  MFQ.  CO. 

107  KaMiaflwe  SidsM  tea*  St.  Lewi*.  M. 

BS^pSntr**"  *°  '~««**'  ^••«>«».  Hooae'aod 


Electricity  Appeals  to  the  Farm  Hand 


Mr.   Zehring   is   away   at   the   Dairy 
Show,"  the  hired  man  told  us  when  we 
called  at  the  farm  home  of  Oscar  Zeh- 
ring,   well-known    breeder    of    Holstein- 
Frieslan    cattle.     The  Zehring   farm   is 
located  out  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Miami    Valley    in    southwestern     Ohio, 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 
The  farm  buildings  are  big,  substantial 
and  modern;   the  great  dairy  barn  is  a 
model  of  neatness  and  convenience.  One 
of  the  features  that  impressed  us  is  the 
electric  lighting.     We  spoke  of  this  to 
the  hired  man,  remarking  that  electric 
lights  seemed  just  a  bit  unusual  away 
out  in  the  country. 

"They're  one  of  the  finest  things  on 
the  place,"  he  declared.  "It  is  necessary 
here  for  us  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
after  dark,  and  carrying  a  lantern 
around,  especially  about  all  these  build- 
ings and  the  barnyard,  was  always  a 
great  nuisance.    It  was  dangerous  In  the 


"I  suppose  nobody  around  gets  more 
service  out  of  their  electric  plant  than 
wo  do,  and  there  are  a  good  many  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  have  one  like  ours 
at  the  township  high  school,  and  another 
at  the  church  just  up  the  road.  At  the 
church  they  light  the  building  and  a 
motor  runs  the  blower  for  the  pipe  ofgan. 

"This  is  our  plant,  here  in  the  wash- 
house.  You  see  the  engine  is  air-cooled. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  to  freeze,  so 
we  can  set  it  out  here,  for  the  storage 
battery  won't  freeze  with  any  ordinary 
winter  weather.  The  engine  and  gene- 
rator are  built  as  one  unit  and  they  take 
up  very  small  space.  The  engine  is  self, 
cranking.  It  will  charge  the  storage 
battery  on  a  gallon  of  fuel  and  it  stops 
automatically  when  the  battery  Is  fully 
charged.  We  use  kerosene  for  fuel  and 
since  we  only  run  the  engine  two  or 
three  times  a  week  it  doesn't  cost  much 
to  get  all  the  electricity  we  need. 


Vi0W  from  Mr.  Z^hring'a  porch,  ahowing  mUetrie  light  attachmd  to  ailm 

and  one  at  tha  houam 


first  place,  for  there  is  always  a  chance 
of  a  lantern  getting  upset  or  swinging 
Into  something  that  burns  easily. 

"Or  on  windy  nights  it  was  likely  to 
blow  out  just  when  we  were  in  the  big- 
gest hurry,  and  leave  us  in  the  dark. 
Then  if  it  was  not  filled  and  the  chimney 
cleaned  when  we  were  ready  to  start 
work,  some  one  had  to  stop  and  get  it  in 
shape.  After  it  was  ready  we  had  to 
carry  it  around  from  one  place  to  anoth- 
er, or  keep  hunting  a  safe  place  to  set 
it  down. 

"Actually  I  believe  it  took  us  a  third 
longer  to  do  the  work  then  than  it  does 
now  with  electric  lights  all  over  the 
place.  Now,  we  can  turn  a  switch  and 
have  this  whole  barn  lighted— feeding 
floors,  feed  rooms,  mows — everywhere. 

"Outside  there  is  a  100-watt  light  on 
the  silo  that  we  can  light  from  here  at 
the  barn  door  or  from  a  switch  down  at 
the  house.  This  lights  up  the  whole 
barnyard  and  away  out  across  the  pike. 
With  everything  lighted  up,  Inside  and 
out.  we  can  go  right  ahead  the  same  as 
ii"  It  were  daylight,  saving  a  lot  of  time 
and  doing  the  work  with  less  effort. 

"Then  we  can  use  electric  power  to 
pump  all  the  water  for  the  stock.  That 
waves  time,  too,  and  saves  the  labor  and 
exposure  the  old  hand  pump  requires. 

"In  the  house,  of  course,  they  have  the 
'-•lectric  lights  and  they  use  the  power  to 
run  the  vacuum  sweeper,  run  the  churn 
pnd  washing  machine,  and  they  do  the 
ironing  with  an  electric  iron. 


"Sure  it's  a  fine  place  to  work  and  I'll 
tell  you— if  I  ever  have  to  look  for  an- 
other place,  I'll  try  to  pick  a  farm  where 
they  have  electricity.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  more  difference  In  the  work  than 
any  one  would  realize  until  they  have 
tried  both  ways."— J,  j,  F. 


Getting  the  Most  from  Farm  Manure 
This  is  a  good  time  to  rediscover  the 
value  of  farm  manure.  One  ton  of  ma- 
nure contains  more  nitrogen  and  potash 
than  500  pounds  of  2-8-2  fertilizer.  Ma- 
nure reinforced  with  add  phosphate  is 
the  most. effective  fertilizer  known.  The 
weak  point  about  manure  is  that  there 
is  not  enough  of  it.  More  of  it  Is  needed. 
More  men  are  needed  to  preach  and  to 
practice  the  saving  of  every  particle  of 
manure  produced  on  the  farm. 

Just  what  acid  phosphate  Is,  what  It  is 
good  for  and  when  it  should  be  used  is 
something  folks  are  constantly  asking 
about.  To  meet  the  demand  for  this  in- 
formation the  Ohio  Agricultural  College 
Extension  service  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  has 
prepared  an  illustrated  publication  of 
16  pages,  which  may  be  had  without  cost 
on  application. 


F.  R.  Stevens,  agriculturist  of  the  L. 
V.  R.  R.,  has  been  appointed  agricul- 
tural secretary  of  the  Penna.  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  headquar- 
ters  at  Harrlsburg.  The  agricultural 
work  of  the  ntllroad  will  now  be  conduct- 
ed by  P.  H.  Barnett  and  county  agents. 


er  1      lUil. 
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Your  Bargain  Book  Will  SaveYou  Money 


78A82O0  Oae-plae«  Congoleum  Utili- 
ty Rug.  Blae  6x9  ft.  These  rugs  lay  flat 
without  tacking  and  will  not  crack  or 
curl.  Ther  look  well  and  wear  well. 
Can  be  washed  cleaa  with  sosp  and  water. 
Shipping   weight,    23   lbs.  CA  &>« 

PHc»    each     #^«OJ 

9xll.Velvet  Rug  $]  566 


Economy  Is  the  Watchword  of  the  Nation 

Real  economy  means  the  abolition  of  extra vasance  and  the  purchase  of  necessities  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Economy  means  buying  DIRECT — making  a  handsome  saving 
over  retail  prices — taking  advantaRe  of  quantity  purchases  at  cash  prices   in  the  best  markets. 

The  Charles  William  Stort-it  lioldM  >'>u  in  ttieso  thiiiipi.  We  are  lot-ated  in  the  heart  of  tlie  nation's  greatest  merchan- 
dise center.  We  buy  in  treuiunduus  quantlUee  from  primary  sources  of  suppl)'-  We  never  miss  a  caah  Uiacount.  Wo 
sell  direct  to  yau.  We  have  doiiu  away  with  ex(>eiisivo  stiowrooms  and  eliminated  uver>'  linnaccasary  buying  and  eelling 
uxpenso.  We  have  no  saltMmcn  except  our  OAialog,  no  bad  debts,  no  costly  credit  system.  Our  ten  niaiumt>ih  ware- 
houses are  bulging  with  iho  finest  products  of  the  nation's  greatest  factorlM  and  workshops.  Most  of  theMe  goods  wore 
buuglit  on  8i«v  ialiy  advaiiMswius  t<vrnis  before  present  prices  took  elTei:t  aticl  rt  prcsiMit  tlio  lilgifi«sl  mcrcliandiAe  bargains 
in  America  tcxtay.  We  have  a  trained  organization  of  4.000  people  who  specialize  in  pleaHlng  our  millions  of  customers. 
Our  location  in  New  York  City  and  splendid  transportation  facilities  by  rail  and  water  make  us  practically  next  door 
to  you.  This  moans  econouu  of  time  in  deliverlnf  your  goods.  Every  articie  we  sell  is  backed  by  our  IroncUd 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  tack. 

The  items  here  represent  only  a  few  aomple  ralues.  There  are  100.000  more  in  the  pages  of  our  catalof,  "Totir 
Bargain  Book,"  which  you  have  hi  your  home.  Uet  this  book  out  todayl  It  will  help  you  make  every  dollar  you 
spend  go  farther  and  show  you  the  way  to  real  KCUNOMY. 


$tf>65 


2 


7ftA327^  A  i(X»  ft.  (Jraniio  Art 
8<iuare  of  Kural  quality.  «)no  of  the 
heavleat  kinds  made.  Keversible  rug  splen- 
did   waarlnx    quaUtlss.      Shp(.    €9  fiS 

wt..  6%  Ihs ▼ 

Other  tizss  asd  patterns  shewn  sa  aaa«s 
780-794   of  Yeur  Banain   Seek. 

Tapestry  Brussels  ^aE§ 


78AI0e02  A  Seamed  Velvet  Rug  of 
good  weight,  closely  woven  in  a  beautiful 
colored    floral    design    with    tan    ground, 

S-een    and   red   colorings.      Size,    9x11    ft. 
hipping   weight.    23    lbs.  ttCCC 

Price,    each     ^13.09 

Othsr  rugs  shown  en  paa««  781    ta  788 
•f  "Yeur  Bargain   Book.'* 


Scrim  Valance  Curtain 


Nottingham  Curtain 


38A2076  A  neat  Scrim  Valance 
Curtain,  trimmed  with  2-inch  fllet  ln> 
sertion  and  2-lnch  hem.  Each  cur- 
tain 2  yds.  6  In.  long.  22  In.  wide: 
valance.  26sl5  in.  Already  hem-  'TQ. 
Shpg.   wt.,  1  Ih l"C 


Scrim  Valance  Curtain 


38A3003  Lambrequin  Nottingham 
i'urtain  in  one  piece,  divided  at  the  bot- 
tom to  l'>'>k  I'Ve  fw-o  c'ir>«(r>»  with  vsl- 
ance.  Width,  60  inches.  Length.  3  yards. 
Shipping  weight,  about  1^  lbs.  fCm 
Price,  complete  •  "V 


timm 


38A2080    Scrim     Vslance 
with    beautiful   fllet    Insertion 

on)*!    effect.       Each    air*»ln 
wide,    2   yards  6   inches  long, 
is   27x15    Inches.     Shpg    wt., 
IH  IM.    Prlr«».  comriMfl   ,  .    . 


78A8490    A  Seamleas  Tapoatiy  Bnia- 

8.IH  Hug  tix'J  ft  Comes  in  a  riclt  floral 
design,  well  covered:  has  a  me<lalUon  cen- 
ter of  gre*n  and  brown  with  delicate 
shades  of  tan  and  a  border  of  red  r.wo* 
Shipping  weight,  about  11  lbs 
Price,     e«i-h ^^^_^_^_^^^^^_:__^ 


$8.95 


Drop 
Side 


CurUin      Poata 
A    Col-     /Via  in. 
Jiamat* 


*6    InrhM 
Valanoe 

$1.15 


Oak  Kitchen 
Cupboard, 
Glass  t^anels 
$^45 


6 


0BA2608     Glass 

paneled  kitchen  cup- 
board made  of  hard 
wood  with  aoUd  oak 
front,  flnished  In  golden 
oak  gloss.  The  upi>er 
section  of  csliloet  has 
shelves.  Tliera  sre  two 
roomy  drawers  and  a 
spacious  cupboard 
underneath.  It  Is  78 
inches  high,  38  Inches 
wide  and  15  Inches 
deep.  An  exceptionally 
well  made  cupboard. 
Shipped  from  ware- 
house In  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Shipping  weight,  110. 
pounds, 
l^rlce    . . 


Oak   Kitchen  Cabinet 
With  Sliding 
Nickeloid  Tray 


16 


$6.45 


78A898    Handsome  kitchen 
cabinet    with    many   excellent 
features    of    construction.      71 
inches    high,    40    Inches   wide 
and    26    inches    deep.      Very 
strongly     built    of 
(•elected      Stock      With 
IlKht  golden  oak  fin- 
ish.     The    top    cup- 
board   has  white   en- 
8mele<l     Interior.      It 
is   fitted    with    a   re- 
movable        all-metal 
flour   bin    that   holds 
sr,    lbs  :    sliding 
nickeloid  tray,   maple 
cutting      board      and 
every  convenience   for 
time    saving.       HIim; 
wt..    190 
Us    Price 


$16.30 


75A262ft  Steei  Crib  47  Uiches  high.  4 
ft  6  In.  long.  2  ft  6  In.  wde.  Il>n  a 
link  fabric  steel  frame  spring,  lleight  from 
I  spring  to  top  of  ertb.  23  In.  ^fl  ISC 
S[. iHt   Wt  .  ir,  iha.      Price,  each    .    ^O.OJ 

Loose  Cushion  Rocker 


f/M>se  CUHtii'in 
Parlor  n>Rkcr. 
made  of  sh- 
lecte<l  blrili. 
Ttm  cushion  le 
made  of  genu- 
ine hair  cov- 
ered wl*h  a 
tn  e  r  c  e  r  i  ie<l_^ 
plain  green 
velour.  Seal 
frame  is  »ery  heavy  to  which  Hie  I«>  s  sre 
tiolt.d.  Claw  feet  less  The  se.tt  Is 
veneered.  Measiiree  24 V»  Indu'S  w.ilc.  20 
Inches  deep  and  tha  back  In  2<>S  in. 
liiKh  ati-ive  the  aeat  Khi>it 
ut  .    ^'i   lb*.      Price 


$6.95 


bargaint  in  "  Your  Bargain  Booh"— oar  l.OOO-pagm  catalog,  which  you  have  in  your  home.     Get  thia  booh  oat  today  and  begin  to  aava  monmyt 


Dininij;  Room  Table  Chair  to  Match 


Golden 
Oak 


75AI  III     Solid   oak 

wiih  top.  back  slat  and 
panel  of  quarter-sawed  oak 
in  golden  ttnWh.  Box  seat 
covered  with  genuine  black 
leather.  Ueigiit  of  back, 
'J.1  m.  Seat.  KVaxl'i^  In 
Shpg.  Wt..  14 
lbs.    Price,    esch 


$1.98 


76A2438  «  ft  Extension  Table 
with  42  iiuh  top  and  8  inch  petie*- 
tal  of  lateiit  dealgu.  MaMive  legs, 
with  daw  feot.  Made  of  solid  seasoned 
oak,  golden  oak  gloas  finish.  CuiuiUcta 
with  lesvee.     Hhpg.    weight,  CQ  QC 

IC.-,     Ihs        I'ric« tf  J.ir«» 

For  Tabiss  of  other  stylos  and  fln- 
Ishes  tee  "Your  Bargain  Book." 


Nursery  Chair 


75A348  Nursery  Chair 
niaile  of  woven  )-plint  Wo<»l. 
Irowri  i()lr>r.  Jilted  With 
SMitiRin;  Iray.  Scat  is  \'i 
inchea  wide.  Wood  parts  fln 
Ished  to  match.  Splendid 
value.    Hhpg.  weight.  6  QC^ 


11*.       I'n." 


eacli. 


76A280     Solid   Oak   Colonial   d.    im 

liii.ifi  .*  Ill  high  of  gulden  finish 
With  bev<'le<l  French  plate  mirror  :«<xlO 
ill.  Top  of  base  42  in.  wide  by  21  In. 
<!<ep  IJnvn  drawer  3»ixl4xT  in  t'tip- 
iKtard  39x17x16  In.  Shpg 
wt.,   ISO  IIh.     I'ri-e,  ea.-li.  . 


$16.90 


AUo  Sold  SgparaUty 


Three  pieces  to  match,  all  of 
sele<-ted  material,  fully  guaranteed. 
76A60S  Neatly  designed  wash 
stand  of  selected  plain  oak.  Top 
is  30  In.  wide  snd  16  In.  deep. 
Qoldeo  oak  finish.  Deep  drawer 
measures  10^x23x4^4  In  The  closet 
Is  14H  in.  deep  snd  tisa  two  psn- 
eled  drawers.  Shpg.  wC,  *A  AC 
65    lbs.      Price,    each....  T't.^U 

78 A 806  I>resser  to  mstch.  of 
Iha  same  good  quality.  Has  per- 
fectly fitted  drswers.  Top  measures 
38x19  InchM.  ntted  with  24x14- 
Inch  beveled  mirror.  Baa  I  large 
and  S  small  drawers,  nicely  made 
and  well  fitted.  Shipping  weight, 
115  lbs.     Price,  aacfa 811.38 

7BAB04  Mnltd  Osk  Bed.  gnlden 
osl  flnish.  Hesd  and  foot  hosrd 
sll  paneled  construction.  Rstreme 
belglit.  5!S  Inches,  rnmished  in  the 
rsculsr  fall  width  only.  4  ft.  «  In. 
wide.  Shipping  wolght.  105  pounds. 
Pries,  each 88.68 


Combination  Offer 

One  of  our  biggest  Talues.      A   be<l.    matireaa 
and  spring  for  $10.95.     Alio  sold   separattly. 
76A2250     White    enameled    steel    be<l    with 
two  inch  posts  and  0/16-lnch  filled  rods.  Widths. 
4  ft    6  in.,   4  ft   or  3  ft   6  in.  Shpg.   (7   QC 

wt.,    95   lbs.     Price ^t.^O 

78A2308  Romellnk  wire  fabric  spring, 
guaranteed  for  10  years.  Has  56  hell<  al  springs 
snd  double  riveted  frame  Will  not  sag  Wldil«, 
4  ft.  6  In.,  4  ft.  or  3  ft.  <  in.  Shpg.  #9  OC 
wt.  40  lbs.     Price,  each #«>.0«* 

Mattress    msde    of    44    Ihs.    of    r»ns«Han    sea 
mnas   with   hea»y   layer  of  new  felted   cotton   on 
top      It  la  well   tufted  snd   covered  wl'h  heavy 
licking.      Shpg.    wt.   of  Isrgast  slse.    54   \^ 
78A42I-46    Rise  4  ft    «  in  z       tfi  1 A 

6  a   3  in.     Price ^U.lV 

78A42  f  -40  f^lse  4  ft.  x  «  ft.  S  In  88.88 
78A42I-36     »lse  3  ft    «   in.    >  «  ft    3   tn 


Price     88. 60  .^     _     _ .  ■  M       . 

B«  t«r«  ta  state  sin  •(  katf  aatf  sariai.  Btd,   Mattr—g  and  Spring 


^^^1l^a^^^,fm^S^if»^^^  tfWy 


16^ 


^•» 
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Roup,  Colds  and  Late  Molters 


l>ecember  J      1917. 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Worry  over  a  failure  to  get  November 
eggs  should  not  Influence  adversely  the 
tare  of  the  molting  breeders  which  will 
bt  required  next  spring— neither  should 
success  in  securing  early  layers  obliter- 
ate the  importance  of  making  conditions 
still  better  for  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter and  in  cleaning  up  any  little  faults  .....  ^,,,^,„  ,.^,^^,8  u 
that   may   interfere  with  next  season's   maturity     and     pullet 


tiees  rather  than  occupy  foul  quarters 
where  moisture  is  present.  While  the 
late  molter  is  apparently  the  least  profit- 
able, yet  this  is  not  the  case — the  late 
niolter  is  in  better  shape  to  produce  liv- 
able chicks  than  the  early  molter,  and 
therefore  is  more  profitable.  A  flock  of 
late  molters  covers  the  period  between 

eggs— a     period 


wherein  the  early  molter  has  no  place 
of  any  kind.  Since  the  late  molter  takes 
less  time  to  get  her  new  clothes  her  in- 


work 

Scarcely  a  section  of  the  country  has 
or  will  escape  colds,  catarrh  in  virulent 
form,   bronchitis,   roup   and   pneumonia, 
and  all  because  houses  are  allowed  to  get 
.   damp  for  lack  of  ventilation,  failure  to 
*ipray,  inattention  and  just  plain  willful 
neglect.     Colds  run   into  catarjh,   roup 
comes  without  any  warning  and  there  is 
not  ^  more  devastating  menace  to  poul- 
try than  this  ugly  and  fatal  ailment. 

There  is  no  known  cure — the  disease 
in   some   stages   responds  to  treatment, 
the  care,  patience,  expense  and  unsatis-' 
factory    results    make  the   treatment   a 
hazard   without  chance  of  adequate  re- 
turn.     Whether   or   not  the   disease   is 
hereditary  has  never  been   fully  deter- 
mined.    There  is  one  certainty  in  con- 
nection  with   the   disease;    quick   death 
and  burning  of  the  affected  carcasses  is 
the   best   insurance  against   its   spread. 
Germicides  in  the  drinking  water  pre- 
vent, to  some  extent,  epidemics;  the  very 
sick,   roupy   fowls   drink   little,   if   any, 
after  the  last  stages  are  reached,  and  re- 
lief in  this  direction  is  impossible.  Rare- 
Jy  do  roupy  birds  eat  In  the  secondary 
stages;     starvation    Is    responsible    for 
many  deaths  in  such  eases. 

Simple  colds,  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia are  more  easily  handled  and  are 
not  so  alarming  as  roup.  Drafty  houses 
are  much  more  liable  to  spread  colds 
(each  individual  can  contract  a  cold 
without  contact  with  sick  birds  simply 
from  a  drafty  house)  than  occupancy  of 
the  same  house  with  sick  birds. 

For  colds,  lime  water  will  effectually 
prevent  epidemics;  the  remedy  for  cold 
Is  the  following,   and   it   is   highly  efli- 
cacious:      Powdered     gentian     root,     4 
drams;   powdered  ginger,  4  drams;   sul- 
phate of  Iron,  2  drams;  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  1  dram;  salicylate  of  sodium,  1 
dram.     The  dose  is  3  or  4  grains  a  day 
for  each  bird,  administered  with  bread 
moistened  with  milk,  or  the  dose  mixed 
with  a  small   quantity  of  mash,   mois- 
tened with  water.    Bronchitis  is  success- 
fully   treated    with   one   grain    of  black 
antimony  once  a  day  in  addition  to  the 
dose  above  prescribed. 

Molting  birds  are  great  sufferers  from 
damp  and  badly  ventilated  auartprs_<f    i«    *u 


lumber  on  the  north,  «ast  and  west  sides 
and  to  line  on  the  Inside  with  roofing 
paper.  Owing  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
of  the  shed-type  of  building  this  paper 
is  better  than  shingles.  Tin  is  too  ex- 
pensive, and  besides,  is  too  hot  for  the 
fowls  in  summer. 

The  Important  things  in  a  poultry 
house  are  to  keep  it  dry,  of  medium  tern- 
perature  and  free  from  drafts.  Moisture 
In  a  poultry  house  is  caused  largely  by 
condensation  from  the  fowls'  breath,  the 
evaporation  of  the  drinking  water  and 
the  droppings.  The  open  wire  in  the 
_     f'oiit  of  this  type  of  house  takes  care  of 

active  period  is  shorter  than  the  early    ^^^^• 

molter's— likewise  the  personal   risk  to  I      Pennsylvania. 

the  late  molter  is   less  than   with  the 
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early  molter. 

The  practical,  patiently  exact  English 
poultry  raiser  does  not  employ  early 
molters  for  breeders,  because  of  all  the 
reasons  stated  above.  It  is  of  prime  im- 
portance that  all  molters  have  a  little 
more  care  when  changing  their  garb— 
a  little  oil  meal  added  to  the  ration  will 
assist  feather  growing. 

Molting  can  be  materially  assisted  by 
the  use  of  the  following  mixture,  as  will 
health  in  general  and  an  early  resump- 
tion of  egg  laying:    Sulphur,  3  ounces; 
magnesium   sulphate,    10   ounces;    mag- 
nesium oxide,  1  ounce;  sulphate  of  iron, 
2  ounces;  ground  ginger,  2  ounces.    Give 
as  a  dose  of  the  above  mixture  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  12  quarts  of  moist  mash  to 
50  hens.    This  same  mixture  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  all  through  the  year  with 
chickens  of  all  ages,  ducks,  turkeys,  etc. 
Young    chicks,    particularly,    are    much 
benefited  by  the  use  of  this  compound, 
the  same  dose  to  the  amount  of  mash  if 
the  quantity  Is  required   for  the  same 
number  of  youngsters.    A  teaspoonful  to 
50    baby    chicks    (In    mash)    will    help 
growth  and  health. 

Do  not  use  red  pepper  In  fowl  manage- 
ment—chilled youngsters  can  be  warmed 
up  with  ground  ginger  or  black  pepper. 
The  dose  is  a  good  pinch  of  either  to 
two  or  three  rain-soaked  babies.  Older 
fowls  can  be  benefited  by  either  of  these 
condiments  wh«  wet  or  chilled.  Com- 
mon sense,  a  few  old-fashioned  remedies 
and  good  feed  seem  to  be  the  real  wheels 
that  run  the  chicken  machinery 


Way  to  Feed  for  Eggs 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  taking 
care  of  the  laying  flock  is  the  method 
of  feeding.  If  a  good  production  is  looked 
for,  the  birds  must  be  supplied  with  thQ 
proper    materials    for    it.       Poultrymen 
should  realize  that  it  is  not  economy  to 
cut  down  on  the  feed,  for  with  egg  prices 
so  high,  they  can  afford  to  feed  all  that 
the  birds  require  for  a  high  egg  produc- 
tion.    The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  recommends  that  a  dry 
mash   containing  equal   parts  of  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  corn 
meal  and  meat  scrap  (50  per  cent,  pro- 
tein)   be  kept   before   the   birds   at  all 
times  In   hoppers  which  are  easily  ac- 
cessible.   To  supplement  this  dry  mash, 
a  grain  ration  composed  of  equal  parts 
ot  wheat,  cracked  corn  and  clipped  oats 
should  be  fed  morning  and  night  in  deep 
litter  to  compel  the  birds  to  scratch  for 
it,  thus  getting  proper  exercise.    In  cold 
weather,  two  parts  of  cracked  corn  and 
one  of  wheat  and  oats  can  be  used. 

Green  food  should  be  supplied  the 
birds  at  all  times  either  In  the  form  of 
mangel  beets,  sprouted  oats,  cabbage,  or 
some  other  succulent  material.  Grit, 
shell  and  charcoal,  as  well  as  clean,  fresh 
water,  should  also  be  kept  before  the| 
flock  constantly.  Keep  the  feeding  and 
watering  utensils  clean,  scrubbing  them 
thoroughly  at  least  three  times  a  week. 


Internationa 

Outlets 


•nabl*    us    to    par    for 

RAW  FURS 

SKVNK 

No   1  No.  3  Ko. 

$4.90  300  ).7S 

MIMK 

Nu.   I  Urg*     No.l  Med. 
Dark  IIOOO-S  00    S.OO 
Browo    7  5O-6.&0    4.50 

RACCOON 

No    I  Ur^e    No.  1  Med. 
$4  75-4  2&  8.00 

OPPOSSUIH 

No   1         No.  1       No.  1 
Extra  Urge    Urge       Med. 
tl  H&         i.i5  .M 

MVSKRAT 

Large  Medium 

Winter  .80  .80 

Fall        .70  .52  .w 

Cofflpfcfe  Price  List  free  oa  requtsi 
Uddrtss  Dcpf.  0. 


Ideas  for  Inside  of  the  Poultry  House 


I.  RAYMOND  KBSSLER 


I-         No  4 
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Ho.  1  Small 
4.M> 
8.26 

Mo.  1  Small 

a.oo 

No.  1 

Small 

.40 

Small 
.40 
.30 
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Let  us  again  urge  that  the  pullets  be 
speeded  up  to  an  early  yield. 

Will  you  improve  your  flock  next 
spring  by  introducing  a  male  from  a 
heavy  laying  flock?  Egg  laying  capacity 
comes  from  the  son  of  a  heavy  laying 
mother. 

Physical  flock  weakness  Is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  poor  hatches  that  come 


The  House  for  Winter  Layers 

A.J.  BRADLEY 

When     "the    melancholy 


days  have 
come"  the  best  insurance  against  loss  of 
egg  production  in  the  coming  winter 
days  is  to  provide  quarters  for  the  lay- 
ing hens  that  will  be  comfortable  for 
them.  For  this  purpose  I  have  found 
no  type  of  poultry  house  to  be  as  eco- 
nomical as  the  shed-built  structure,  slop- 
ing to  the  rear  and  with  a  row  of  win- 
dows across  the  front  not  too  high  from 
the  ground,  and  with  a  wire  mesh  open- 
ing above  the  windows. 

Light  enters  better  and  the  rays  of  the 
Bun  will  penetrate  farther  in  the  short 
winter  days,  while  the  foul  odors  will 
rise  to  the  roof  and  pass  out  the  front 
elevation.  This  kind  of  poultry  house 
IS  the  easiest  to  build,  turns  water  to  the 
rear,  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  attend- 
ant, and  may  be  built,  even  at  the  pres- 


ent high  price  of  building  matertals.  at 
H  cost  of  not  over  |l  per  hen. 

I  prefer  concrete  for  floors  in  prefer- 
ence to  dirt  where  the  building  is  per- 
manent.      In    colony    houses   which   are 
shifted   from  place  to  place  this  is  not 
possible.     Concrete  costs  more  than  oth- 
er  flooring   in    the   flrst    place    but   the 
many  advantages  it  has  over  them  more 
than  overbalances  the  flrst  cost.     It  is 
dry,   sanitary,    easily    cleaned    and    rat- 
proof.  There  is  nothing  more  dishearten- 
ing to  a  poultryman   than   to  open   his 
door  on  a  winter  morning  and  flnd  his 
l>€st  layers  victims  of  rats. 

In  building  the  walls  of  a  poultry 
house,  temperature,  dryness  and  purity 
of  air  are  the  three  ipain  points  toW)e 
considered.     The  best  wall   from   these 


Hopper  Feeding  and  Grit 
Ground  feeds  are  necessary  for  most 
eflicient  digestion  In  poultry.       Hopper 
'feeding  saves   labor  and   furnishes  the 
necessary    supplementary    feed    at    all 
times.     There  is  no  danger  of  poultry 
overeating  on  ground  feeds  fed  dry  In 
a  hopper.    The  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture Is  recommending  the  hopper  as  a 
labor  saver  In  the  poultry  yard. 
.  Limestone  grit  or  oyster  shell  Is  also 
necessary  for  laying  hens.    A  laying  hen 
requires  large  quantities  of  shell-making 
material.    Nearly  all  of  this  must  come 
from  the  grit  and  shell  she  eats.     It  Is 
poor  economy  not  to  keep  a  liberal  sup- 
ply accessible.    One  extra'egg  a  year  will 
pay    the    bill.       it    returns    the    money 
invested  a  hundred  fold. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

wfJh'ht?'"  ^*  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
wA^*.''/?'"  '"*■  <"»•  ^n^l  '"^ke  them 
;?..^  J?5*"/  '°'" »""»  •nd  women) .  rob.-s. 
rues  or  srlovea  when  so  ordered.    Your 

?i!!lS?^!iTf*"  ****  »••■  ••••  than  to  buy 
them  And  be  worth  more. 

Information.  Jt  tells  how  to  take  off 
»nd  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  wo 
pa^  the  frelgrht  both  ways  ;  about  .«r 
Sm5  ^V"  »'•«?••  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  ft.i.l  oth.r  skins;  about  the 

toildmny.*'i^. ''*"'*  ^'""^^^^o  ^^  "^11. 
Then  we  have  recently  fot  out  an- 
other we  call  <Hir  Fa.hlon  bSoli,  who^Ty 
devoted    to    fashion    plates   o/  muffs 

w|th^c«^:^aUo  f«r  ..rm.nU  r.m.d: 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendlne 
your  correct  address  naming  which  of 
both  books  If  you  need  both.    Address 

-^'l  Lyelf  Ave^  Hochester,  rJ!lf?^* 


MiORElMlO'NiF 


fay  shipping  to 

Lewis  Daer  0  CoJ^ 

Dcpt.  W 

BaUbnore.Nd. 
Write  for  our  Price  Usti 


A  number  of  poultry  keepers  are  labor- 
ing under  the  delusion  that  a  dusty  poul- 
V.y  house  is  not  only  harmless,  but  a  de- 
tuable  condition  because  of  the  idea  that 
(lusty  quarters  means  death  to  lice.    In 
1 1  uth,  a  house  filled  with  clouds  of  dust 
i.s  just  as  harmful  to  the  fowls  as  to 
tlie  poultryman  himself.    The  dust  that 
arises  when  the  fowls  disturb  the  litter 
irritates  th^  eyes,  throat  and  lungs  of 
the  hens  just  the  same  as  with  other  ani- 
mals or  humans,  and  the  fact  that  the 
dust  consists  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
manure  makes  it  all  the  more  harmful. 
A  majority  of  the  throat,  lung  and  eye 
troubles  with  which  fowls  are  affected, 
especially    during    the    winter    months 
when  closely  confined,  are  due  to  this 
cause.      A   close  examination   of   fowls 
housed  in  such  quarters  will  show  the 
nostrils  and  eyes  of  the  birds  to  be  filled 
with  the  matter.    This  condition  Is  any- 
thing but  healthful  and  as  a  preventive 
fof  lice  Is  of  doubtful  value. 
^     In  the  matter  of  the  dust  bath  the  ob- 
,  serving   poultryman   will   notice   that  a 
^hen,  if  allowed  her  own  way,  will  select 
slightly  moist  earth  for  her  bath,  instead 
*  of   the   dry,    irritating   matter   provided 
^  by  most  poultry  house  dusting  quarters. 
'   This  slightly  moist  earth  acts  like  moist 
sawdust  when  sprinkled  on  a  dirty  floor 
and  swept  up — cleaning  all  dirt  and  scurfE 
from  the  skin  and  base  of  the  feathers, 
thus  giving  the  fowl  a  clean  body  which 
wiil  not  harbor  lice. 

It  is  very  often  a  hard  matter  to  keep 
down  the  dust  in  a  poultry  housQ  where 
the  quarters  are  kept  dry,  but  it  can  be 
reduced  considerably  if  the  causes  are 
removed.  The  use  of  wooden  or  concrete 
floors  instead  of  earth  will  help  material- 
j  ly  in  reducing  the  dust.  The  removal  of 
i     the  old  dust  bath  from  the  house  and  the 


arrangement  of  a  protected  portion  of 
real  earth  elsewhere  for  dusting  will  also 
help.  Then  by  using  fairly  clean  litter 
that  does  not  powder  quickly,  such  as 
straw  or  corn  fodder,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  scattering  air-slaked  lime 
about  the  quarters  the  dust  evil  can  be 
overcome.  Such  a  clean-up  is  often  all 
that  is  needed  to  overcome  the  throat 
and  eye  troubles  so  frequently  found  in 
flocks  during  the  winter  months. 

DROPPINGS-BOARU  COVKKI.NO. 

Lice  and  disease  germs  are  frequently 
carried  over  from  one  season  to  another 
In  the  cracks  of  the  droppings-boards. 
Not  only  do  these  cracks  form  a  hiding 
place  for  pests,  but  they  also  fill  up  with 
the  droppings,  making  the  quarters  very 
Insanitary  to  say  the  least. 

This  condition  can  be  easily  overcome 
by  covering  the  droppings-boards  with 
tarred  rooflng  felt.  It  will,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  last  a  full  year  even 
with  dally  scraping  of  the  droppings. 
Thin  tar  paper  will  not  last  more  than 
a  few  weeks.  It  Is  best  to  use  3-foot 
widths  and  where  more  than  one  width 
is  necessary  the  front  sheet  should  be 
laid  first  and  the  back  sheet  lapped  over 
it  so  as  to  avoid  tearing  when  scraping. 

The  felt  should  be  laid  flat  without 
wrinkles  and  tacked  along  the  edges 
with  large-headed  tacks  to  keep  them 
from  tearing  through.  Tin  caps  should 
not  be  used,  since  they  only  hinder  one 
In  cleaning  the  boards. 

Such  a  covering  will  make  the  clean- 
ing easier  and  the  odor  arising  from  the 
tarred  felt  will  act  as  a  discouragement 
tc  lice  and  mites,  not  to  mention  the 
very  desirable  part  of  having  a  clean 
droppings-board  for  the  next  flock  by 
simply  replacing  the  covering. 
Pennsylvania. 


Government  Bulletins  for  Trappers 
Trappers  will  be  interested  in  having 
a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  869,  en- 
titled, "The   Muskrat  as  a  Fur  Bearer, 
with  Notes  on  its  Use  as  Food,"  which 
has  just  been  published  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  can  be  had 
free  upon  request.     While  many  of  the 
fur  bearing  animals  have  decreased   in 
numbers  during  recent  years,  muskrats 
have  remained  plentiful  except  in  places 
where  marshes  have  been  drained.    Our 
large  fur  trade  had   a  high  total   value 
because  of  them,  and  during  1915  nearly 
ten  and  one-half  millions  of  their  skins 
were  sold  on  the  London  market.     This 
bulletin  treats  not  only  of  the  wild  musk- 
rats,  how  to  trap  and  prepare  them  for 
Icod  and  fur,  but  tells  of  some  experi- 
ments made  In  raising  them  in  captivity. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  publica- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture   relating    to    fur    bearing    animals, 
which  may  be  obtained  free  upon  request 
to    the    Division   of    Publications,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     If  you  are  interested  in 
i«ny  of  the  following,  send  for  them: 

Farmers'  Bulletin  330,  "Deer  Farming 
in  the  United  States."     Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 496,  "Raising  Belgian  Hares  and  Oth- 
er Rabbits."  Farmers'  Bulletin  583.  "The 
Coninion  Mole  of  Eastern  United  States."  j 
P'arniers'  Bulletin  587.  "Economic  Value' 
of  North  Amerit  an  Skunks."     F'armers' 
Bulletin    783,    "Laws    Relating    to    Fur 
Bearing  Animals,  1916."     F'armers'  Bul- 
letin    795,     "The     Domesticated     Silver 
Fox."     F'armers'  Bulletin  832.  "Trapping 
Moles  and  Utilizing  Their  Skins."    Year, 
book   Separate  693,  "Fur  Farming  as  a 
Side  Line."     Biological  Survey  Circular 
72,  "Private  Game   Preserves  and  Their 
Future    In    United    States."      Biological 
Survey     Document     108.    "Directory    of 
Officials    and    Organizations    Concerned 
with  the  Protection  of  Birds  and  Game, 
1917." 


Save  Money 
and  Still  Have 
a  Good  Auto 

There's  hardly  oue  l«wn  In  I'euuayl- 
vania  wbere  you  won't  flnd  many  of  our 
BatlHtled  custonjen*.  A  iitoH  are  cliea  per— 
better  and  more  up-to-date  at  tbe  Roman 
today  tbau  ever  before. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150  Up 

Every  make  known  In  1»17-1«1«  niwleU. 
No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  have  It, 
and  can  save  you  money.  l.lMiouslneiJ, 
Hedans,  roupeti  aH  well  as  Koadbteiaand 
TourlnK  C  ara. 

Hend  to-day  for  our  new 

Auto  Catalog  No.  B 

It'B  full  of  valuable  Informailou  for  tbe 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World'a  Largmtt  Auto  Dmalmra 
20S-20S   N.  Broad   St.  PhUaddphla,  Pa.   | 
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^  Send  for  oor  price  lUt  today. 
^Let  ne  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 
HIGHESTFRICES.  Wepayexaet^ 

WULFSOHN 

■  A  hooae  yoo  ean  depend  apon.         

I  We  make  no  ocdoetiona  of  any  kind,  ttw 
\  every  ehipoipnt  individual  eonsiderattoo 
resardlevi  of  how  email  or  lance.  Oo 
■ceoant  of  oar  onusual  outlet  for 
\  turn,   we  can   artually   pay  yoo 
Lmore  morey.    Wriu  for  price  Uat. 


FM.  WatfaohnACo. 
21SWMC27tti  Street 
Kuw  York  City 
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sD^zrr,  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water— Copper  Tank— Double  Walla  of  irihr- 

■i^Sr«'*«^L^'^«"^^-   With  *^^5^^^"' 
■BiLSJ;!^^   Water  IM-CIiick 


•aaMMT. 
■iFrea 


i-TtSVX 


-  —  — lea. 

E— ..5f!5y.wrtt» 

Belle  City  loculmcor  Co.,  Bos  49 


slandpomu  .»  to  use  one  .hlckne«  of|SSr,?'po'uU^J!'idV 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  Easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  prSSuc^ 

blo"n  H  ^*'  *'^"'-  A  «c«entlflc  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs' 
and  you   will   be  amazed  and  dell ghfed 

^--ggs  will  double  this  year's  Production 
of  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  trythls  CTeat 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer  poXy 
f?P^^t-   ^369   Reefer   Bldg..  Kansas   City 

^^.Vr^^'',:^*"  «^"*^  y«»  a  season's  supply 
ot    More^ Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 (prepaid) 

thatTm.T.VJ^'*.';-  ^l^'^'  ">'  the  resiks 
tnat  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  If 

rr 'm  11^  absolutely  saUsfled  Z?do! 
"MorJ'l*^  returned  on  request  and  the 
dXr  fnT    ^^^«  yo"  nothing.    Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 

Sm  «?  «?..?^  ""??  *»««  ™»d«  a  fortune 


rhlB  l«  th*  tlm#  In  hM.;t 


IWi  Wyandotte  „ 

Wyekolf  Straiis  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Bronze  Turkevs  T^^^*^*'  •howoTuti^ 
BRONZE  TURKEYS  P»''"^*>p«'^^^ 

«tr,.,on.blepr>ce..  Mr,.8.dle  Watl^V/  Sjl^oS'!^!: 


For  prompt  attenUon  tell  our  adrer- 
tlsers  >ou  "Mtw  It  in  The  PracUeal 
F«rnier.** 


Vineland  Contest  Ends  First  Year 
The   flrst   year   of   the   Vineland   Egg 
I..aying  and  Breeding  Contest  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  ended  November  1, 
with  a  total  production  of  161,875  eggs 
'  from  1000  hens.  A  White  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  laid  301  eggs  during  the  year,  win- 
ning over  a  White  Leghorn  which  laid 
only  290.    A  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock 
was  third  with  288  eggs,  beating  a  White 
t*  Leghorn,    fourth,    with    285    eggs.     The 
a  next  three  were  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
^ ^laying,    respectively,    278,    272,   and    268 
'       eggs,  while  the  three  last  of  the  winning 
ten  were  White  Leghorns,  laying,  respec- 
tively, 266,  265,  and  265. 

Taking  pens  of  ten  birds  each  which 
laid  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  we  flnd 
that  the  first  five  were  White  Leghorns, 
followed  by  W.  P.  Rock.  R.  I.  Red,  W. 
Leghorn,  B.  P.  Rock  and  W.  leghorn. 

The  1000  birds  are  now  continuing  the 
contest  for  a  second  year  In  order  to  see 
what  they  will  do  as  mature  layers  and 
breeders.  A  short  monthly  summary  of 
their  work  will  appear  In  each  flrst  of 
the  month  Issue  of  this  paper. 

Hunting  Fur  with  Dynamite 

W.    A.    SAf.NDKRS. 

Recently  I  discovered  a  den  of  skunks 
in  a  piece  of  woods  on  my  farm.  Realiz- 
ing that  their  fur  would  command  a 
good  price,  and  at  the  same  time  desir- 
ing to  rid  the  place  of  thenl,  I  decided 
to  kill  them. 

My  flrst  thought  was  to  dig  out  the 
burrow,  but  having  no  shotgun  to  com- 
plete the  work  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  not  be  much  better  oft  after  get- 
ting them  out  of  the  hole  than  I  was  in 
the  flrst  place. 

I  had  a  small  stock  of  djrnamite  in  one 
of  my  out  buildings,  and  thought  I  would 


use  a  stick  of  It  to  blast  out  the  animals 
This  I  afterwards  decided  would  not  be 
feasible,  because  there  was  a  chance  that 
they  would  be  blown  to  pieces  and  the 
furs  ruined.  Knowing  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  explode  low  grade  dynamites  without 
using  a  powerful  blasting  cap,  and  also 
knowing  that  the  smouldering  of  the  ex- 
plosive causes  dense,  poisonous  fumes.  I 
concluded  I  could  asphyxiate  the  animals 
by  inserting  a  length  of  fuse  In  a  short 
piece  of  dynamite  and  stop  up  the  en- 
trance so  as  to  conflne  the  fumes  in  the 
burrow  and  let  the  skunks  breathe  it. 
This  plan  was  tried  out  with  ex<ellent 
success.  It  required  about  one-eighth  of 
a  pound  of  dynamite,  costing  me  about 
2  cents;  also  about  2  cents  worth  of  fuse 
to  secure  nine  pelts,  which  I  sold  for  $3.*?. 


p Specially  Built  Tires-] 

Ol'R  DOITBLK  TBKAD  TIREH  have 
(tRiiifd  and  lielil  tliP  coiirtdf  ne*"  of  the  farmer— and 
i»Bp»»<iallv  wlifii  iiHwl  on  ruugli  frown  r<«<l».  where 
our  tirf-ado  tlielr  l*«<t  work.  Tliey  are  henvlly  re- 
Inforrert  to  HUiid  any  te^t-are  lotv  in  price— and 
Kuarante4Hl. 

The  followinu  are  the  Utile  price*  of 
our  Kuaranteed  llren : 


Boiled  Oats  for  Poultry 

Poultry  experts  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  favor- 
able results  from  feeding  boiled  oats, 
and  state  they  are  the  cheapest  poultry 
food  now  obtainable.  Boiled  oats  have 
largely,  too.  superseded  the  sprouted  oats 
so  much  exploited  a  few  years  ago.  as 
they  are  better,  safer  and  less  fussy. 

To  prepare,  soak  good,  heavy  oats 
twelve  hours  or  more  (in  hot  weather  or 
i\  warm  room  a  fresh  lot  should  oe  soak- 
ed daily),  dissolve  one  tablespoon ful  of 
salt  in  each  bucket  of  water  used  for 
this,  boil  two  or  three  hours  and  so  gauge 
the  amount  of  water  used  for  soaking 
that  at  the  flnlsh  the  water  is  boiled 
away.  Feed  warm  but  not  hot.  White 
I..eghorn  pullets  can  have  these  boiled 
oats  twice  dally,  say  at  10  A.  M.  and  4 
p.  M.,  and  all  they  will  eat  up  clean.  For 
old  hens  or  heavy  weight  pullets,  one 
feed  a  day  Is  enough  and  not  too  much 
at  that,  lest  they  become  too  fat  on  this 
much  liked  feed. 


«lten 
Mx3     . 

n4)x3H- 

Xixi     . 
84x4     . 


Frloe 
,.  7..')0 
.  10  rM 


HIze* 
3fix%    . 
34x4f,. 
».'>x4.',. 
•Mix  A'. 
37x4',. 


Prlr» 
.|ll.«iu 

..  VHH) 
..  13  )K) 
..  13.M 


We  will  rHreail  voiir  old  tlr«'n  by  our 
Improved  iiro<-M»  and  guarantee  them 
at  the  followlDi;  prh-w: 
Hlr.M  Prlei'      |      t*izn  PrUe 

30x3     f'-o  36x4     |8.--o 

8»px3), fi.if  :«»<'» '*••''« 

8-.«x8^, 7.Ht  3.VX4", ».(Hi 

33X4     «.««  ««x4», V<«i 

34x4     ».«•»  37x4), lO.U) 

Add  91.00  to  th«  aboTe  for  Non-Skid  Tiro 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  for  denrrijilite  hooklit  unti  price  liii. 


FairmCropsSell 

Double  Normal  Prices 


/  Com.  wheat,  oaw.  b««f.  pork,  ^jultry  «»*.  other  tafia 
prodiurti  now  brinf  war-time  pricet'— and  the  demand 
far  excred*  tbe  lupplf.  With  a  I'tile  farm  in  Vireinia 
or  North  Carolina  alon»  the  Norfolk  A  VVeitem  yon 
can  procper  now  if  erer.  Good  fertile  aoil.  excellent 
Khooit.  rhurcbe*  and  nrtrhbor*.  Mild,  even  climtte 
the  year  'round.  Fruit,  poultry,  truck  andrenerai  f»rm- 
fnff.  dairy  or  itork  farma  t>  r>e  luttily  here.  Writs 
for  iiluatratrd  oiarazine — "Th4  Smtfiftn 
H0mtutifr"—ifxl*y.  It  trllt  all  about 
tbe  wonderful  opportunitira  that  await 
jroa  here.  Mailed  free  upon  re>iae«L 

F.  H.  bBAUHE,  Afr.tU.AcL 
N.  4k  W.  Ry. 

217  ■•  •  «•  M.0«.    WMUIOKS.  VA.' 


RAW  FURS  Wanted 

I   BUT  R*W   rfK.H-DIRI«T  FROM  th«  liunt«r  ..r  trapper, 
the    rounlry    fur    buvcr.  or    the  loral    daalrr        III    hu»    "ne 
hid*  or  t*n  th<>ii»nd  hidr*. 
Mt  prtce  li»t*  ar«  iicued    refulsrly  tlirouflioul  the   »•••••• 

WRITK  for  on»  and  kerp  pi>rtr<l  on  niarkri  o.ndili-ni  It  i« 
fr.^  f..r  Ifu-  a.kiD|t  '•  PKB  •  KXT  KXTR4  lUII  ON  SHIP 
IIKSTS  AMOUMINU  TO  1^.  "m  *M»  oVrR  I  P«T  all 
tr»iitpi>rtalK>n  rharKr* 

If  Ti>u  prefer,  yu  ran  put  »<Hir  own  valuation  on  your  furi 
itn<l  if  I  iBnnot  v»f  ai  much  or  mrrr.  I  will  rrlurn  »onr  fur* 
ill  »ou  >l  ni»  r«pf  nM  If  »ou  will  br  rra»'nahU.  wr  will  b» 
bIiIc  I.,  trail*  irr»  ni.»l»  and  '•  of  fx-n'Sl  to  r»rh  «'<•'•'■ 
J,.,  oie— it  will  ni«>«n  r»tr»  iiion.'T  I"'  »"«••  "**  •"  touch 
with  Bie  at  onr».      l»o  IT  Now 

HARRY    LEVY 

134-136  Woat  25th  St..  Now  York  City 

■•Bibcr  of  the  Raw  Fur   Mcrrhanlf'  *»»ucialion  of 
lh«  «ily  of  !l«w  York. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 
RAW  FURS  AND  HIDES 

Spocial  Propoaition  to  D*al«ra 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

M.  SAYER  &  CO.,  ^""w' Vorl'TtV; 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

(let  more   money  for  your  ftifH  by  ahlp- 
plnu  them  to  me.     I  will   pay  von  r,%  ad- 
aittonal  on  Bhlpmenta  of  riuxior  over. 
Write  for  price  lint. 

BEN  COIN,  lf7  S«ve«lli  Ave..  Net*  Yoili  Oty 


i^^l^^^    Apples,  Potatoc*, 
Unions  Hay 

Kruitf.   |>oii;tr.v  ainl.ail  prixlii' »•  \\niii»>il - 

Gibbs  A  Bro.,  323  N.  Front  St..  Phila..  Pa 


MANOR  FARMS 

PIKRKKP«>KT  MAKOR,  JKVW.Va,,  M.T. 

OfT^rt    rNli.•lHlll^ev•.nn.nlItl.«;•.l    SIrf    !.'""L-"'i  *L'.-? 
..f  the   I'ontla.-.  «1arii     Mniior   Johanna    !>••    »*"'»»" 

-.  »*    averau^  two  nfare)«t  dama  2f.  hi»     f.l.-ert  right  for 
qnlck  htiTPr.  Nlc-ely  marked  lnrtlvt<1u»IUy  miarante**! 


ROSENSTIEL    FUR    CO.,    Inc. 

1  1 2  >V.  2Sth  St.,  New  York  City 


RAW 


Our  Price  List  now  ready. 
Write  Postal  Today, 


FURS 


Raw 


HIGHEST   CASH    PRICES    PAID 

I.llterHl  A-'Hortmrnt. 
Prompt  Ketiim»i,  Write  for  Price  Mat  A. 

A.   SUSKIND   A    CO.,^      ^ 
Ift4-l.'t«  W.  5I7IH  nireel.   Xe*»    \»rU 


Furs 


TIGHT  BINDING 


410    « 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


/^ 


December  1      1917. 


December  1     1917. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


*    411 


to  get  the 

Crenuine 

New  Edison 


•■*«««  .„«»«^„*^^^,^,^,^^^ 


'■«»»i»i- ,« 


at  the 


Old  Prices 

Here's  your  chance,  as  prices  posi- 
tively will  be  increased  Jan.  1.  The  very  last 
announcement  that  will  be  made  in  this  paper 
before  big  increase  in  price  of  the  NewEdison. 

Orders  for  the  increase  have  come 

from  Mr.  Edison  himself..  High  costs  of 
materials  and  labor  have  made  it  necessary. 
Mr.  Edison  regrets  the  necessity  of  this 
price  raise  but  tjonditions  make  it  essential. 
So,  if  you  want  a  New  Edison  now  is  the 
time  to  get  it.     Don't  put  it  off. 


SWI  Only 


■■*^.LPl:^^i^::^». 


''^*i''*'*»«l«l* 


■>S*f*^- 


\    ^^ 


/! 


Mr,  Edison  couid  have  put  up  the  price  of  his  great  musical  instrument  without  giving  am 
one  a  chance  to  buy.  But  he  wouldn't  do  that.  Everybody  now  has  an  opportunity  to  comt 
in  at  the  old  price.     But  those  who  do  not  hurry  will  lose  out. 


after  free  Mall 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison,  the  product 

of  the  world's  greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the 

wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  latest  Diamond  Amberol 
Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down.    On  this  ofTer,  you  can  now  have  the  cenuine  Edison 
the  instrument  which  jpTea  you  real. Iiome-like  music,  the  finest  and  best  of  all  phonographs  at  a  small  fraSion  of 
the  pnco  aslced  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  ioftrumenU    Bm»»  tkii  opporSmUp/^^ndcouJ^TtU^-^^^ 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer 


with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest' price  outfiU- the  ^me^amo?^^^^ 
fi^^      k7.^^'  *^3  greatest  value  for  $1  00  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.     Convinc™you3-  fre^  trU 
first.     No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D..  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument      Send  coupon 


Last  Chance  Coupon  |  Our  NEW  Edison 

Catalog  Sent  Free 


p.  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Plionograpli  Distribators, 
4394  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  UL 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  your  New  Edison 
Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  oflFer  on 
the  new  model  Edison  Phonograph. 


Narno^. 


Addr499^ 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a 
letter  (or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligation  in  ask- 
ing for  the  caUlog.     Get  this  offer— u;Af7«  thi*  offer  laatof 

F.  IL  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist's. 

4354  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  BL 
CANADIAN  OFnCE:   S55  Portago  AvMiae,  Wlulpeg,  Haidtoba 


Hurry 

or  You'll 
Be  Too  Late 

Thousands  of  people 

are  going  to  lose  out  on  this 
offer  unless  you  hurry— hurry. 
Don't  fail  to  let  me  send  you  the 
Edison  Catalog  giving  you  all  the 
details  of  the  big  price  increase. 
You  will  have  just  time  now,  and 
no  more  than  time,  to  let  me  tell 
about  the  big  opportunity  you 
have  and  get  your  order  in.  So 
**make  hay  while  the  sun  shines'* 
and  rush  in  the  coupon.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  save  this  money.  You 
will  always  blame  yourself  if  you 
do  not.  So,  mail  the  coupon  now. 
This  isn't  a  matter  which  can  be 
put  ofF.   Remember,  now  Of  never. 


Results  Last  Season  From  Fertilizing 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Ve  ray  ^-^  '<^'  ^'^^  ^*^^  ^^-^  *^'  ^^^  °^'*  "^^^  '^"^  ^'^  '^^°^  ^°'  ^'^^  othi'T  artU  le  published  In  our  Kx- 
i,,   ,HUce  Pool.    All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  coiuribuie  their  experience  on  tUe  topic  under  diacuiuiloD  and 


m 


i-st  subjects  for  future  diBcussion.    Contribuiiuns  luust  reucb  us  16  days  b«for«'date  of  li<Bue. 


a  (VIC  No.  1233,  Dec.  16. — Do  you  belooK  to 
;i  cow  testing  association  V  What  boupflt 
liave  you  derived  from  It?  How  many  mom- 
i.crs  and  cows  In  it  and  what  does  It  cost 
a  vear?  If  you  do  not  think  they  are  good 
things  write  and  tell  us  your  objections.  If 
vou  weigh  and  test  your  own  milk  each 
lay  tell  us  how  you  do  it  and  what  you 
iiave  gained  by  doing  it. 

I  .I'lC  No.  1234,  Jan.  1. — Looking  ahead  to 
ihe  rush  of  spring  work,  what  class  of  har- 
niw  do  you  think  fita  the  ground  best  and 
why?  Are  you  considering  the  purchase  of 
larger  harrows,  or  do  you  nook  two  togeth- 
er and  drive  more  than  two  horses,  or  use 
a  tractor  to  pull  sevenil  in  order  to  over- 
<ome  the  labor  shortage?  Tell  us  your  ex- 
perience in  250  word& 

TnPic  No.  1235,  Jan.  15. — Have  you  kept 
sheep  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  with 
what  success?  If  you  are  an  old  hand  nt 
this  business,  what  suggestions  would  you 
(iffer  to  the  beginner.  Please  do  not  write 
more  than  250  words. 


E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md.— A  light  dress- 
ing of  manure  has  always  helped  the  hay 
.  t  op,  for  us,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 

(allowing  crops.    Can't  say  my  potatoes 

■I  issed  fhe  potash.    Enough  in  the  soil, 

guess.     But  a  remarkably  wet  season 

id   knock   the   yield   in   the  spots  that 

isually  do  best,  although  drainage  was 
K(;od.  I  find  deep,  frequent  cultivation 
Sost  for  potatoes  in  wet  seasons  to  pre- 
vent the  great  spread  of  roots  that  pro- 

iuce  a  great  number  of   unmarketable 
Tubers. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  apply  expensive  fer- 

ilizers  and  then  fail  to  give  them  every 
:.sBlBtance  and  support.  We  should  have 
harrowed  a  field  of  corn  one  Friday  or 
Saturday,  but  did  work  we  were  anxious 
;o  finish  but  which  could  just  as  well 
t.ave  been  done  any  time.  Sunday  start- 
id  a  wet  spell  and  when  we  got  into  the 
'  orn  the  weeds  and  grass  had  it  and 
Threatened  loss  of  crop  and  fertilizer.  We 
saved  both  by  hard  and  expensive  labor. 
I  find  that  it  pays  to  have  fertilizer  in- 
<  orporated  in  soil  several  days  before 
1  laming  (except  quick-acting  kinds,  like 
nitrate  of  soda  or  muriate  of  potash). 
This  is  important  for  beans,  especially. 

With  no  desire  to  criticise,  I  notice 
1  hat  many  farmers  still  spread  lime  one 
day  and  drill  fertilizer  the  same  or  fol- 
lowing day  without  working  the  soil. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  the  chemical 
action  of  lime  upon  the  more  available 
forms  of  fertilizers  and  that  lime  should 
be  mixed  in  the  soil  several  days  before 
fertilizer  is  applied  to  get  the  good  of 
both.  They  continue  to  waste  much  of 
the  value  of  their  fertilizer,  In  this  way, 
and  then  complain  that  either  the  lime 
or  fertilizer  was  no  good  when  they  have 
not  given  either  a  square  deal. 

B.  B.  H.,  Nottingham,  Pa.  —  Being 
forced  by  serious  illness  to  adopt  what  I 
'all  "poor  man's  farming:"  that  Is,  cur- 
toiling  all  but  the  necessary  outlays  In- 
volving ready  cash,  I  sowed  with  my 
wheat  150  pounds  of  fertilizer  instead  of 
he  usual  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
(luring  the  winter  when  conditions  of 
ground  would  permit,  spread  liberal 
(luantitles  of  manure  from  the  horse  sta- 
>;le  on  this.  I  believe  that  to  this  was 
due  my  splendid  set  of  clover  sowed  in 
the  spring.  The  wheat  threshed  out  28 
hushels  to  the  acre,  which  satisfied  me 
under  the  circumstances. 

My  potatoes  returned  about  200 
hushels  to  the  acre,  and  believe  I  sup- 
idied  the  potash  now  missing  in  our  com- 
mercial fertilizer  in  spreading  on  the 
f^round  (which  had  been  plowed  in  the 
fall)  the  manure  from  the  chicken 
houses  and  all  the  wood  ashes  available. 

The  lesson  I  have  learned  this  year  In 
regard  to  fertilization  and  the  result  ob- 
tained by  this  year's  use,  will  Justify  me 
in  giving  the  plan  another  trial.  The 
fall  plowing  of  potato  ground  and  using 
nil  the  wood  ashes  and  chicken  litter  you 
<an  put  on  it,  I  believe  will  solve  the 
•  ostly  problem  of  commercial  fertilizer 
^vith  potatoes. 

I  believe  that  I  obtained  a  better  re- 
sult from  spreading  solely  ho'rse  manure 
on  the  wheat  ground,  obtaining  a  better 
B^t  of  clover  and  grass,  besides  benefit- 
ing the  wheat,  than  if  I  had  used  cow 
manure  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

With  the  high  cost  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  their  low  percentage  of  pot- 
ash, I  believe  that  the  farmer  must  ex- 
periment a  bit  with  home-made  fertiliz- 
ers if  he  Is  to  keep  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion Bufflolently  low  to  warrant  the  rais- 
ing of  heavy  crops. 


E.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.~Y.— This  has 
been  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  follow- 
ing a  season  of  similar  nature.  It  has 
taught  me  several  things:  First,  that 
one  must  do  as  much  fall  plowing  as  will 
bo  needed  for  oats  and  potatoes,  if  crops 
are  to  be  good.  These  crops  must  be  put 
in  early,  to  give  the  potatoes  a  chance  to 
mature  before  late  blight  is  due,  and  to 
allow  time  to  get  corn  and  cabbage  plant- 
ed early  enough  for  thorough  maturing. 

Second,  that  oats  in  this  climate  will 
be  cured  much  more  safely  if  grown  with 
barley.  The  latter  ripens  earlier  than 
oats  and  helps  to  cure  them  in  the  bun- 
dle, so  they  can  be  put  into  the  barn 
without  the  long  process  of  drying  neces- 
sary for  oats  alone.  In  a  rainy  sea.^'on 
this  makes  all  the  difference  between 
nicely  cured  oats  and  oats  damaged  by 
mold,  sprouting,  etc. 

Third,  that  cabbage  cannot  be  grown 
here  successfully  if  transplanted  later 
than  June  15th  to  20th.  Later  planting 
means  loose,  underdeveloped  heading. 
Also  that  it  is  best  to  transplant  In  dry 
weather,  with  a  hand  setting  machine 
that  leaves  a  dry  mulch  about  the  plant, 
with  water  at  the  roots.  Half  my  field 
was  set  this  way  this  year.  The  other 
half  with  identical  soil  and  fertilizer 
conditions,  is  apparently  three  weeks 
later  In  development,  though  set  only 
three  days  later  in  a  wet  time,  by  hand 
setting. 

I  also  learned  that  the  only  safe  place 
to  use  manure  that  has  many  weed  seeds 
in  it  is  for  top-dressing  of  meadows. 
Here  the  seeds  stand  no  chance  with  the 
grass  roots  already  established,  and  the 
manure  greatly  increases  the  hay  crop, 
and  leaves  the  soil  much  Improved  for 
the  crop  next  in  the  rotation. 


on  various  crops  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  many  different  fertilizing  ele- 
ments. We  are  now  eliminating  some 
that  we  once  thought  we  could  not  farm 
without,  and  using  more  of  others  that 
we  once  thought  were  of  slight  value 
only.  We  did  not  miss  the  potash  in  our 
potato  crop  this  year,  or  in  any  other 
crop.  We  ceased  using  potash  some  years 
ago,  having  found  that  our  soil  gave  us 
as  good  results  without  it  as  with  it. 

We  frequently  give  our  hay  a  light  i 
dressing  of  manure  and  generally  get  [ 
excellent  results,  though  this  year  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme  dry  weather.  We  plowed  down  our 
hay  field  that  was  top-dressed  and  sowed 
to  millet,  getting  an  excellent  crop. 

We  find  from  experience  that  lime 
gives  us  more  for  the  money  than  some 
fertilizers  we  may  apply  to  our  soil. 
While  lime  is  not  considered  a  direct 
fertilizer,  It  is  an  Indirect  one  and  has 
made  conditions  right  for  us  to  improve 
our  soil  more  rapidly  by  growing  and 
plowing  down  clover  and  other  legumes. 

In  one  field  of  wheat  last  season  we 
did  some  experimenting  with  acid  phos- 
phate that  taught  us  we  were  using  it 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— We  planted 
about  two  acres  of  corn  where  stable  ma- 
nure  had  been  broadcasted  and  turned 
under.  This  was  planted  to  com  and 
beans  with  16  per"  cent,  acid  phosphate 
at  rate  of  about  200  pounds  per  acre  put 
In  the  hill  and  covered  with  hoe.  This 
com  did  well  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  but  it  got  very  dry  in  August 
and  the  corn  suffered  badly  on  account 
of  drought.  Another  field  was  planted 
with  drill,  fertilizer  drilled  in  with  corn. 
This  field,  though  It  did  not  get  as 
much  fertilizer  as  the  other,  stood  the 
drought  better  than  the  first  field. 

The  corn  eared  out  better  where  the 
fertilizer  was  drilled  in.  A  part  of  the 
field  had  a  much  deeper  soil  and  was 
plowed  deeper  than  on  the  other  part. 
The  deeper  the  soil  the  better  the  corn. 
I  have  tried  putting  fertilizer  in  the  hill 
several  times.  If  the  season  was  wet  the 
fertilizer  seemed  to  do  well  this  way, 
but  with  a  very  dry  season  the  fertilizer 
In  the  hill  seems  to  do  but  little  good. 
We  use  manure  from  the  poultry  house 
and  16  per  cent,  add  phosphate  mixed 
for  our  potatoes,  and  this  seems  to  be 
very  satisfactory,  as  our  soil  does  not 
seem  to  be  especially  In  need  of  potash. 
We  have  grown  a  very  good  crop  of  pota- 
toes this  year — as  good  as.  If  not  better 
than,  when  we  used  a  fertilizer  with  a 
high  per  cent,  of  potash. 


C.  C,  2nd,  Flanders,  N.  J.  —  When 
there  Is  a  good  bottom  a  top-dressing  of 
commercial  fertilizer  may  be  put  on 
wheat  with  a  profit.  This  spring  I  top- 
dressed  my  wheat  and  I  am  satinfl^ 
that  If  I  hadn't  put  It  on  my  crop  would 
have  been  an  entire  failure.  The  past 
winter  was  very  hard  on  wheat  here,  but 
what  was  left  showed  a  good  growth 
from  the  fertilizer. 

We  followed  corn  with  potatoes  this 
year,  and  I  don't  see  but  that  they  yield- 
ed Just  as  well  without  the  10  per  cent, 
potash.  The  ground  was  well  manured 
last  year  and  we  used  a  fertilizer  which 
was  supposed  to  have  1  per  cent,  potash. 

I  put  corn  on  a  field  which  had  been 
an  alfalfa  sod.  The  soil  was  as  mellow 
as  a  garden  spot.  The  corn  turned  out 
very  well,  because  the  roots  of  the  com 
could  grow  very  readily  and  use  up  the 
nitrogen  which  the  alfalfa  had  deposit- 
ed. I  like  a^  alfalfa  sod  to  turn  under 
better  than  a  clover  sod.  The  alfalfa 
roots  go  down  deeper  and  break  the  soil 
up  better. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — We  do 
more  and  more  experimenting  each  year 


to  excess.  The  field  we  did  the  experi- 
menting In  contained  30  acres.  Ten  acres 
were  given  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre:  another  10  acres  were  given 
260  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  remaining 
10  acres  300  pounds  per  acre.  We  had 
better  wheat  on  the  10  acres  given  200 
pounds  per  acre  than  on  the  10  acre* 
given  250  pounds  per  acre.  The  10  acres 
given  300  pounds  per  acre  I  am  sure  did 
not  yield  as  much  wheat  by  one-third  as 
the  10  acres  given  200  pounds  per  acre^ 
and  the  quality  no  better. 

[This  result  cannot  be  charged  to  an 
excess^  application  of  acid  phosphate, 
but  is  rather  the  result  of  the  "limiting 
factor"  law.  To  get  maximum  crops 
there  must  be  sufflcient  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  and  if 
any  of  these  are  deficient  the  crop  will 
not  be  correspondingly  benefited  by  an 
overdose  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  fer- 
tilizing elements.  Evidently  our  sub- 
scriber's wheat  plants  could  only  find 
enough  potash  or  nitrogen  available  in 
an  acre  of  soil  to  go  with  200  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate. — Eoitor.] 

Fertilizers  work  while  you  sleep. 


The  Fate  of  the  Unprepared 


Among  the  remarkable  events 
of  this  war  no  (act  stands  out  more 
startlingly  dian  the  tragic  sacrifice 
of   Russia's  unequipped   soldiers. 

The  anny  has  been  victimized 
by  intrigue  and  treachery.  Guns 
were  sent  to  the  front  without  am- 
munition and  ammunition  without 
guns.  Supplies  were  provided  that 
when  unpacked  proved  to  be  rub- 
bish. Left  stranded  by  communi- 
cations that  broke  dbwn  underslight 
pressure  the  brave*  Russian  troops 
hurled  themselves  again  and  again 
against  foes  perfectly  prepared. 

From  the  very  verge  .of  victory 
ihev  doggedly  fell  back  fishting 
wim  stones  and  clubs  and  iron 
bars,  resisting  heroically  but  in- 
effectively. 

No  thought  can  be  moie  abhor- 
rent to  Americans  than  that  of  our 


boys  ruthlessly  slaughtered  because 
of  lack  of  equipment  or  support 
which  it  is  the  nrst  business  of  uf 
at  home*  to  supply. 

Our  Government,  never  before^ 
to  powerful,  is  working  prodi- 
giously  in  the  preparation  of  armies 
and  means  of  warfare.  Throughout 
the  nation  there  is  a  unity  of  pur* 
pose  that  is  piling  on  the  altar  of 
liberty  every  personal  ambition  and 
corporate  gain. 

Mines,  factones,  farms,  ship- 
yards, the  counting  houses  and 
shc^s  of  every  industry  are  laboring 
day  and  night  to  supply  the  tioewa 
of  war. 

The  Bell  System  ii  co-operatmg 
to  mobilize  production,  transporta- 
tion and  coiimiunication,  and  is 
using  its  every  energy  to  speed  up 
American  defense. 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or   wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
runnintr  srear.    Wasron   parts  of  all   kinds.    Write 
today  for  free  cataloir  illustrated  In  colors. 

KLKCTRIC  WNKKL  CO.   44  ll«  %trmt,  Qulncy,  IIL 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

Parm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Oar  drain  tile  are  made  of  beat 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don't  have  to  dig 
'em  op  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Alsa  manttfacttirers  of  the  famous  IIATCO  IMPBRISILABLB 
SILO,  Mateo  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


Kational  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      JII7  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  IHu 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  «8pecially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Oeorse, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


Chapter  I. 
"Me-ow,  me-ow!" 

Laddie  sat  right  straight  up  in  bed. 
The  noise  of  the  cat  awoke  him.  For  a 
minute  he  did  not  Itnow  where  he  was, 
but  soon  remembered  that  he  was  in  the 
police  station  and  that  Polly,  his  sister, 
was  i^  another  part  of  the  building  wait- 
ing for  him,  or,  perhaps,  she  had  not  yet 
awakened.  Laddie  sighed  as  he  thought 
of  the  home  he  had  left,  and  longed  (for 
only  a  tiny  minutes,  it  is  true)  for  his 
niother.  His  hands  were  so  clean  he  had 
to  look  at  them  for  the  second  time  in 
order  to  make  out  what  they  were.  He 
had  never  seen  such  clean  hands  before. 
"MEOW!" 

"I  have  it!"  exclaimed  Laddie,  as  he 
suddenly  thought  of  the  Magic  Word 
which  the  fairy  had  whispered  in  his 
ear.  "The  fairy  told  me  that  if  I  would 
whisper  the  Magic  Word  in  the  ear  of 
any  living  thing  it  would  talk  to  m^  in 
a  language  I  could  understand.  I  won- 
der what  'me-ow'  means.  Ah!  I  have  it. 
I  must  whisper  the  word  in  Mrs.  Cat's 
ear  before  she  talks  to  me.  Come  here, 
you  fuzzy  rascal." 

Mrs.  Cat  was  only  too  happy  to  Jump 
up  on  Laddie's  bed,  where  he  stroked  her 
hair  for  a  time  and  then  put  his  lips  to 
her  ear  and  whispered  the  word  which 
the  fairy  had  given  him. 

Instantly  Mrs.  Cat  jumped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bed. 

"Of  all  things!     Laddie,  how  did  you 
ever  get  that  Magic  Word?    There  isn't 
a  boy  in  the  world,  or  girl  either,  for 
'^bat  matter,  who  has  that  word.    Do  you 
understand  me?" 
"Why,  yes,"  said  Laddie  slowly. 
"It's  Just  grand  to  have  a  little  boy  to 
talk  to.     I  have  always  wished  I  could 
talk  to  a  little  boy   and  tell   him  how 
much  it  hurts  when  my  tail  is  pulled. 
Im  sure  YOU  never  pull  cats'  tails,  but 
other  boys  do  and— and— it  hurts.    I  tell 
you  my  tail  is  very  important— at  least 
to  me.     I  have  four  feet  and  two  ears 
and  two  eyes,   but  only  one  tail.     I'm 
proud  of  that.     It  hurts  when  boys  pull 
It.    Hurts  my  pride,  I  mean." 
"I  understand."  said  Laddie. 
"So  glad  you  do.  for  then  you  can  tell 
the  other  boys  you  meet  what  a  dread- 
ful thing  it  is  for  boys  to  pull  cats'  tails. 
Now.  what  is  It  I  can  tell  you?    So  long 
a«<  you  have  the  Magic  Word  you  may  as 
well  talk  to  me  first  of  all  and  then  you 
can  talk  to  the  other  animals  when  you 
meet  them.    You  are  going  to  a  farm  and 
there  you   will  find  a  lot  of  delightful 
animals  and  you  will  have  lots  and  lots 
of  good  times  talking  to  them.    Mrs.  Cow 
will  tell  you  all  about  herself  and—" 
"What's  a  cow?"  asked  laddie. 
"Oh.  dearie  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cat 
"I   forgot  that  you  are  a  city  boy  and 
that  you  don't  know  much  about  cows 


Do  you  know  what  milk  Is?" 

"I've  seen  some  once  or  twice — I've 
seen  a  lot  of  milk  bottles,  but  we  very 
seldom  have  milk  where  I  live— where  I 
used  to  live.  Do — do  cows  give  condensed 
milk?  We  had  that  sometimes  a-^  a  big 
tieat."     Laddie  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Cat. 

"Suppose  you  ask  Mrs.  Cow  some  of 
those  queer  questions  you  have  In  your 
curly  head,"  suggested  Mrs.  Cat.  "I  can 
only  tell  you  about  myself.  You  nyist 
hurry,  too,  for  it  will  soon  be  time  for 
your  sister  to  come  along  and  then  you 
must  go  in  and  see  the  Judge.  Have  you 
ever  been  before  a  Judge?" 

"No,  I  never  have,"  replied  Laddie. 

"Well,  when  you  get  In  there  you  must 
not  say  anything,  Just  keep  quiet."  Mrs. 
Cat  looked  very  wise. 

"But  tell  me,  can  I  understand  the 
language  of  all  the  animals  and  birds 
when  I  know  the  Magic  Word?"  asked 
Laddie. 

"Sh-h-h!  Never  doubt  a  fairy.  They 
always  speak  the  truth.  Can't  you  talk 
to  me?    That  is  enough." 

Laddie's  eyes  began  to  get  bigger  and 
bigger.  "If  a  mouse  comes  along,  can  I 
talk  to  It?"  he  asked. 

"Who  said  MOUSE?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cat,  as  she  Jumped  off  the  bed  and  scam- 
pered all  over  the  room,  landing  at  last 
on  the  bed. 

"I  merely  asked  about  a  mouse,"  said 
Laddie,  with  a  laugh. 

"Well,  don't  frighten  me  again.  I 
thought  there  was  a  mouse  in  the  room 
and  I  need  something  to  eat.  Tell  me, 
is  there  anything  about  me— about  a  cat 
1  can  tell  you?  With  the  Wagic  Word 
you  can  learn  things  about  animals  that 
no  one  knows." 

"I  should  like  to  know  why  you  have 
whiskers,"  ventured  Laddie. 

"Well,  well!  To  think  they  do  not 
teach  you  that  in  school.  My  dear,  when 
you  see  a  cat  start  Into  a  hole  and  then 
run  out,  you  may  know  that  she  has 
found  a  hole  that  is  too  small  and—" 

"I  know— I  know."  shouted  Laddie. 
"Her  whiskers  are  to  tell  her  when  thQ 
holes  are  too  small  and  she  cannot  get 
i.<  them." 

"Right  you  are.  my  boy."  replied  Mrs. 
Cat.  who  was  quite  pleased  to  think  her 
new-found  friend  was  so  wisely  informed 
about  cats. 

"There  is  one  thing  more  I  should  like 
to  ask."  said  Ladd4«.  "When  boys  throw 
cats  up  in  the  air.  they  always  come 
down  on  their  feet— why  is  that?" 

"You  mean  the  boys  always  come  down 
or  the  cats?" 

"The  cats  of  course,  "  answered  Laddie. 

"Ill  tell  you."  began  Mrs.  Cat.  But 
Just  at  that  minute  the  door  opened  and 
Mrs.  Cat  flew  out.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore Laddie  had  the  surprise  of  hte  life. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Uncle  George)  could  ever  have  thought 
of  such  a  beautiful  button. 

Where  does  our  light,  heat  and  life 
come  from?  You  little  boy  on  the  back 
seat  tell  us.  ' 

"From  the  sun.  IT'S  on  our  button." 
That's  right.  What  a  lot  of  bright 
boys  and  girls  we  have  anyway.  Well, 
what  colors  would  you  think  best  to  have 
on  a  button  for  farm  boys  and  girls? 
Red,  yellow  and  brown.  Yes,  they  are 
the  best  colors  and  you  will  find  them  on 
your  Uncle  George's  buttons. 

I  want  every  boy  and  girl  In  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  to  have  one  of  these 
buttons.  They  must  live  on  farms,  of 
course,  to  be  members  of  our  beautiful 
and  wonderful  club  which  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

There  Is  nothing  flashy  about  our  pins, 
they  are  beautiful  in  their  simplicity. 
BUT  you  can  bet  the  rest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  around  you  will  see  that  you 
have  a  P.  I.  O.  button  on! 

Send  in  your  pledge  NOW,  or  copy  it 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  send  it  in  a  let- 
ter or  put  it  on  a  postal.  I'll  write  you 
at  once. 

Let's  see,  what  WAS  I  talking  about? 
Oh,  yes!  I  started  to  say,  one  of  the 
brightest  letters  I  received  was  from  a 
young  lady  who  was  very  much  interest- 
ed in  "the  little  telephone"  I  was  talk- 
ing to  you  about  the  time  before  last 
when  our  club  met  (on  paper). 

You  see,  I  call  our  conscience  "the  lit- 
tle telephone."  Then  there  Is  another 
telephone  which  tells  my  flngers  what 
letters  to  strike.  Sit  down  yourself  and 
write  "Uncle  George."  Is  it  not  the  tele, 
phone  inside  you  which  bids  you  put 
those  letters  down  right?  Why  don't 
you  write  "Uncle  Bill,"  or  something 
else?  Because  your  telephone  Is  doing 
a£  you  bid  it— It  is  working  in  the  right 
way. 

I  want  you  to  make  your  conscience 
work  rightly,  and  in  order  to  do  this  I 
want  you  to  say  to  yourself  when  the 
words  you  do  not  like  come  over  the 
little  telephone,  "Get  off  the  wire.  You 
have  the  wrong  number." 

All  through  life  you  will  find  evil 
thoughts  and  unkind  thoughts  trying  to 
get  into  your  head  and  out  of  your  mouth. 
Please  kick  them  out  the  same  way  you 
kick  a  pig  or  a  bat  out  of  your  home. 
Your  heart  and  mind  are  your  palaces 
and   they   must   be   kept  sweet   for  the 


good  fairies  who  are  nothing  more  i;  )r 
less  than  beautiful  thoughts. 

Just  one  word  more — I  must  tell  you 
that  our  correspondent  has  called  att(  i- 
tlon  to  the  MOTOR  Inside  us,  whMi 
might  be  our  MOTIVE,  or  it  might  i .. 
our  CHARACTER.  What  Is  It  that 
makes  us  different  from  a  chicken  or  u 
hog?  What  keeps  us  going  and  mak.  s 
us  do  right?    Tell  me  what  YOU  think. 

More  of  this  In  our  next  number. 


Always  your 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NOV.  15 
ISSUE. 

1.  Can-dld-ate.      2.  Came  changes  to 
mace.     3.  Hornets.     Shorten. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Ever  see  a  hop  toad?  Well,  once  a 
dear  little  hop  toad  Jumped  five  times, 
each  time  he  changed  a  letter,  only  one 
letter,  and  Jumped  from  DINT  to  Tint. 
(Example:  Tie,  Pie.  T  is  changed  to  P.) 
How  did  the  Jolly  hop  toad  do  it? 

2.  I  have  7  letters.  My  first  three  are 
a  series  of  battles  going  on  In  Europe. 
My  last  four  letters  are  to  be  noisy  and 
boisterous  in  talk.  Altogether,  I  am  what 
a  man  has  read  to  him  when  he  is  ar- 
rested.    Guess  me. 

3.  Our  office  boys  are  very  clever.  One 
of  them  says  he  bets  a  match  to  a  hair- 
pin that  you  can't  guess  this  riddle.  I 
don't  bet  and  I  know  you  don't.  BUT 
can  you  answer  this:  "What  kind  of 
vegetable  grows  on  some  people's  feet?" 


HONOR   ROLL 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who 
have  answered  our  puzzles  in  the  best 
manner  up  to  date.  See  that  YOUR 
name  is  here  next  time.  It  will  help 
you  to  THINK  if  you  will  only  TRY  to 
answer  our  puzzles. 

Emma  A.  Saul,  N.  J. 
Sara  E.  Wei  liver.  Pa. 
Molly  E.  Coatee.  Va. 
Marie  Hetzsch.  Md. 
Lester  W  Harrison,  Md. 
James  Oliver  Jacobs,  Pa. 
James  Harold  Kirwan,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Bauer,  Del. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

One  of  the  brightest  letters  I  got— 

WHOA,  there! 

r  forgot  the  most  important  thing  I 
was  going  to  talk  to  you  about  this  very 
minute— OUR  BUTTONS.  Ever  since 
the  world  began  people  have  adorned 
themselves   with   buttons  and   emblems 


Perhaps  daddy  has 


and  pins  and  so  on. 
one — ask  him. 

Well.  I  said  a  tiny  bit  last  week  about 
our  beautiful  buttons,  but  I  didn't  say 
HALF  enough.  They  are  hummers— 
they  are  dandies.  The  more  I  look  at  my 
own  button  the  more  I  wonder  how  WE 
(that's  the  whole  office,  assisted  by  your 


I  have  had  a  talk  v/ith  our  Editor  and 
he  says  "No!"  but  all  the  same  I  am 
going  to  ask  him  again  to  let  me  send  an 
American  flag  to  that  school  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  which  has  the  most 
P.  I.  O.  members  before  Dec.  15th.  Won't 
it  be  grand  to  hang  out  a  flag  and  say 
that  it  is  a  Christmas  present  from  Uncle 
George  of  The  Practical  Farmer?  I 
think  so,  and  if  you  do,  too,  write  and 
tell  me  how  many  members  there  are  in 
YOUR  school  when  Dec.  15th  comes,  so 
that  we  may  send  the  flag  to  you  as  soOn 
as  the  decision  Is  made.  I  think  I  can 
get  our  Editor  to  do  this,  if  you  will 
write  me  a  letter  telling  me  what  you 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEW^S 


think  of  the  idea.  If  you  have  a  new 
flag  and  would  like  something  else.  Just 
lei  me  know  what  it  Is  and  I  will  whisper 
It  In  the  Editor's  ear  and  MAKE  him 
get  it  for  you.  (I  hope  he  doesn't  see 
this!) 

Just  a  thought:  MAKE  THIS  THE 
HAPPIEST  CHRISTMAS  YOU  EVER 
HAD.  SEND  ME  ONE  POSTAL  CARD 
WITH  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
ON  IT  AND  I  WILL  SEND  IT  TO  AN- 
OTHER  P.  I.  O.  MEMBER  AND  SEND 
YOU  ONE  IN  RETURN.  This  will  make 
some  one  happy  whom  you  have  never 
seen.  This  is  a  wonderful  Idea,  don't 
you  think  so?  UNCLE  GEORGE. 


n     n   .  PLEDGE.  4 

Dear  Uncle  George:  ^ 

my  parenls^anJ'iriends''   '  pVeal!- IIm"^'  "I'  T"^'"'  T''^  ""^  coriscience  or  my  duty  to 
not  revea.  exce^^rbther^nrsiltlX  TZ'  c'.u'h.  '    ^^  ''''^'  '  -" 


(Name*). 


(Address)  P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


Age 

^  State 

Add';::."  i,t:;,xjrcV';!"GfoRCE"r!.'"r  •?  '','"■."'"'  '\""'  "<»•  y"'-^-- 

IP  tJwv.i.i'.  OhORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1.121,  Phila..  Pa 


jltJit 


%^ 


Tbit  U  tha  fwnn  weman**  own  dapartmant— for  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  devoted  to  the  diacuMion  of 
topic*  of  avaryday  iaterast  to  tha  women  of  the  farm  faifiily.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite* -and 
txpect*— you  not  only  to  writa  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  di*cu»*ion  but  also  to  propose 
topic*  for  future  discussions.  Tna  bast  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
cne  dollar,  and  for  each  other  latter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Addre** 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


])KCBMBER  15. — Christmas  candles,  onkes  and 
pies.  All  of  us  will  be  looliin^  for  some- 
thing good  and  out  of  the  onllnary  for  top- 
ping off  the  Christmas  dinner  or  liolldiU'  fes- 
tivities. Tell  us  how  you  mal«»  ionfe  of 
these  things  and  any  special  way  you  have 
of  serving  them.  r 

January   1. — In   what   ways  can   we  improve 
The  Practical  Farmer  for  1918?     What  foa 
tures  in  it  do  you  and  your  "men  folks"  like 
best  and  which,  ones  don't  you  like?     Give 


us   your   honest   opinion   In    not    more   than 
li.")0  words,  and  while  we  caunot  pi-uraise  to 


of  raisins,  1  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
peanuts  and  H  pound  of  seeded  dates, 
boiled  until  the  candy  forms  a  soft  ball 
in  cold  water,  beaten  until  creamy, 
poured  on  a  buttered  platter,  cut  In 
squares  and  packed  In  parafflne  paper. 

Sachets  6t  dried  lavender  blossoms  are 
welcomed  in  the  linen  closet,  pillows 
filled  with  pine  needles  or  clover  blos- 
soms and  rose  leaves,  rose  beads  for 
young  ladies.  A  package  of  herbs  for  the 
kitchen — dried  sage,  mint,  thyme,  sum- 
mer savory  and  tarragon,  seeds  of  dill, 
,  caraway  and  coriander  will  please  any 
si:,,""„.r'i"..':^'*'""'  ''''  ''"'  «*"'°"«'y  ^""- 1  housewife  not  abundantly  supplied  with 

them.  Wrap  all  packages  which  have  to 
be  mailed  in  stout  manilla  paper. 


sider  all  ideas. 
Ja.m-auv    1.'). — How  do  you   satisfy   the  desire 
for    music    on    tlic    farm: 
music  do  you  prefer? 


What    clas.-^    of 


Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  do*»  not 
reach  u«  at  least  IS  daye  before  the  date  of 
iaeue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Suggestions  for  Christmas  Gifts 


Mrs.  M.  W.  P.,  Fairplay,  Md.— I  find 
^luite  a  number  of  farm  products  make 
acceptable  Christmas  gifts  to  friends 
who  are  not  situated  to  grow  them,  and 
they  much  prefer  them  to  anything  we 
could  buy.  I  make  use  of  parcel  post, 
?nd  have  sent  butter,  eggs,  dressed 
thicken,  cake,  home-made  candy,  dried 
fruit,  cured  ham  and  other  products.  A 
box  of  walnut  or  hickorynut  meats 
picked  out  ready  for  use  for  cake  or 
candy  makes  a  very  acceptable  gift;  the 
cost  is  work  and  postage. 

Dressed  chicken  I  clean  and  cool  be- 
fore packing.  I  find  wax  paper  fine  for 
wrapping  most  things  before  placing 
them  In  the  box.  For  my  boxes  that  go 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  zone,  instead 
of  using  so  much  paper  to  wrap  them,  I 
make  a  cover  of  cheap  muslin,  sew  it,  up 
on  the  machine  to  fit  the  length  of  the 
box,  allowing  enough  goods  to  fold  over 
the  ends  and  tie  same  as  paper.  I  write 
the  address  on  the  muslin  with  indelible 
l)€ncil,  then  lay  a  damp  paper  carefully 
over  it  to  set  the  color.  I  also  paste  the 
fiddress  written  on  paper — for  and  from. 
I  always  write  the  address  on  the  boxes 
also,  so  If  the  wrapper  Is  torn  It  Is  still 
in  shape  to  be  received.  I  have  sent 
(Slices  of  choice  cured  ham  as  far  as  the 
sixth  zone.  To  others  I  give  apples, 
crocks  of  pudding,  tenderloin,  sausage — 
in  fact,  there  Is  hardly  a  limit  to  find 
something  suitable  for  those  who  do  not 
live  on  a  farm.  Last  year  we  wanted  to 
give  our  minister  two  sacks  of  corn  for 
his  horse,  so  made  two  sacks  of  cheese 
cloth  1x2  inches,  with  a  grain  of  corn  In 
each,  and  mailed  to  him  for  his  Christ- 
mas gift,  and  said:  "Two  sacks  of  corn 
here  for  you  when  you  come  after  them." 
The  joke  was  enjoyed  as  much  as  the 
gift.  I  found  a  box  of  thread  of  different 
numbers  of  black  and  white  very  lasting 
and  useful.  A  pack  of  stamped  envelopes, 
with  "Please  return  one  occasionally," 
or  stamps  make  a  jolly  gift  for  a  girl  by 
writing  on  the  outside,  "Don't  lick  this 
man's  picture,"  or  "No  good  If  you  keep 
them."  For  this  year's  Christmas  gifts, 
when  our  soldiers  and  allies  need  help 
and  cheer,  more  than  our  grown-up  home 
folks,  instead  of  fancy  work  we  have  de- 
cided to  give  that  time  and  money  to 
Red  Cross  work,  and  send  boxes  of  eats 
or  stamps  as  often  as  we  can  to  the  boys 
In  the  camps 

Mrs.  J.  E.  M.,  New  Milford,  Pa.— 
Here  Is  a  list  of  some  Christmas  gifts  we 
have  planned  to  send:  When  chestnuts 
are  first  gathered,  put  In  quart  fruit  jars 
with  a  handful  of  salt;  put  on  cover  and 
shake  well  to  mix  salt.  They  will  re- 
main as  if  freshly  gathered  a  long  time, 
and  can  be  packed  In  boxes  with  candy. 

I  make  little  cakes  of  maple  sugar  in 
patty  tins,  making  some  in  heart-shaped 
tins  and  putting  two  together  with  a 
loop  of  narrow  ribbon  put  between. 

Popped  corn  put  through  a  food  chop-j 
per  and  a  syrup  like  fudge  made  and 
stirred  into  It  well  and  packed  in  shal- 
low pans  until  cold  and  then  cut   Into 
squares. 

Mother  always  wraps  two  or  four 
cards  of  honey  In  white  paper,  then  in  a 
strong  wrapping  paper  and  sends  them 
as  gifts. 

My  sister  makes  several  kinds  of  pice 
candy  which  she  packs  in  boxes  and 
sends  as  gifts. 


especially  fond  of,  or  has  a  need  for.  A 
grandmother  spent  the  day  with  me  re- 
cently, bringing  her  patchwork  in  a  shoe 
box.  Every  time  she  needed  her  thread 
or  thimble  she  had  to  fumble  about  un- 
der the  scraps  to  find  it.  As  soon  as  she 
left  I  hurried  to  gather  willows  to  weave 
for  her  a  neat  oval  basket,  with  handle 
long  enough  to  carry  over  her  arm.  I 
will  fit  a  tiny  cushion  and  some  pockets 
Inside,  and  put  in  a  roll  of  sc^r;.ps. 

I  save  cardboard  boxes,  cover  with 
holly  paper  and  fill  with  nuts  and  fruits 
from  our  orchard,  and  home-made  can- 
dies and  cakes  for  the  children  in  a  near- 
by mill  town.  I  save  clear,  wide-mouthed 
bottles  to  fill  with  jellies  for  sick  and 
old  folks.  A  basket  of  fruit,  a  big  pump- 
kin or  Cashaw  decorated  with  a  holly 
branch  and  Christmas  card,  a  box  of 
parsley  for  the  kitchen  window,  a  jar  of 
hulled  corn,  a  dressed  bird  or  chicken, 
are  all  appropriate  for  the  housekeeper 
who  lives  in  town.  I  have  potted  a  cou- 
ple of  tulips  which  I  hope  to  have  bud- 
ding by  Christmas  for  a  little  invalid 
girl  who  loves  flowers  and  growing 
things.  I  will  cover  the  pot  with  crepe 
paper. 


Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — 
Aprons  and  morning  caps  (crocheted  or 
otherwise)  have  proved  so  popular  as 
gifts  in  the  past,  that  I  am  planning 
more  of  them,  as  my  friends  let  me  un- 
derstand they  would  like  dupli(;ates  at 
any  time.  Remnants  or  left-overs  of 
lightweight  silks,  lawns  or  any  dainty 
material  are  suitable  for  caps  and  the 
fancy  aprons,  and  scraps  of  la<.e.  inser- 
tion, embroidery,  etc.,  used  as  insets,  or 
other  style  of  trimming,  give  the  indi- 
vidual touch.  One  can  get  suggestions 
as  to  varied  styles,  designs,  trimmings, 
fitc,  by  looking  at  such  articles  in  the 
stores  when  In  town,  or  from  pictures  in 
the  magazines  or  mail  order  catalogues. 


Clothes-pin  aprons,  sewing  aprons,  and 
indeed  work  aprons  of  all  sorts,  made 
of  suitable  material,  bring  warm  words 
of  appreciation  if  one  is  careful  to  fit  the 
kind  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of 
the  recipients,  while  the  dainty  caps  are 
welcomed  by  every  feminine  friend. 

Three-yard  lengths  of  any  sort  of  hand- 
made trimming  make  acceptable  gifts, 
as  do  handkerchiefs,  always,  if  a  narrow 
edging  or  other  bit  of  hand-work  trims 
them. 

Trees  or  any  other  evergreens,  bright 
berries — anything  suitable  for  decorat- 
ing the  house  or  table,  may  be  sent  from 
the  farm  to  the  city  friend,  but  should 
go  early,  that  she  may  not  have  already 
made  provision  for  such  things. 

Mrs.  B.  B.,  Dewittville,  N.  Y.  —  In 
these  days  of  our  nation's  need  I  am 
trying  to  use  what  I  have  for  Christmas 
gifts.  For  dear  old  grandma,  knitting 
for  the  Red  Cross,  I  will  make  a  knitting 
bag — not  one  of  the  gay  cretonne — she 
>\ould  never  carry  that — but  of  some 
gray  brocaded  silk  left  from  an  ancient 
waist.  For  the  wee  toddlers  I  have  a 
book  of  cards  and  fancy  pictures  pasted 
on  blue  paper  cambric.  For  the  busy 
little  mother,  who  loves  dainty  hand 
work  and  has  so  little  time,  some  pillow 
cases  with  scalloped  edges  finished  with 
crochet  and  a  square  inset  of  fillet  cro. 
chet,  with  initial  In  solid  stitch.    For  the 


E.  M.  B.,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  —  Canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  jellies  and  pre- 
serves, even  such  pleblan  things  as  tur- 
nips and  potatoes,  will  make  very  accept- 
able Christmas  gifts  this  year.  Do  them 
up  In  attractive  packages  and  If  possible, 
add  a  little  verse.  Stint  yourself  before- 
hand but  be  sure  to  give  the  soldier  boys 
the  sweets  which  they  crave  and  are  de- 
nied at  camp.  Dried  cherries  are  deli- 
cious and  inexpensive.  To  make,  drain 
the  juice  from  a  can  of  cherries,  spread 
on  plates  and  dry  carefully,  changing 
to  a  dry  plate  every  day.  If  they  were 
made  sweet  in  canning,  they  will  hardly 
need  any  more  sugar.  If  not,  put  In  a 
heavy  syrup  and  let  simmer  but  not  boil 
for  a  few  minutes.  When  they  are  hard 
and  dry,  put  In  tin  boxes  lined  with 
parchment  paper.  A  little  verse  might 
be  added: 

Just  a  hit  of  summertime — 
Hope  you'll  like  them,  too. 

And  I'm  sending  with  this  gift 
Some  Christmas  cheer  to  you. 

Nuts  or  nut  meats  in  attractive  pack- 
ages make  nice  gifts.  Include  in  the 
gifts  for  the  city  friends,  some  bitter- 
sweet or  Northern  holly,  and  see  how  de- 
lighted they  will  oe.  Spice  apples  make 
a  very  delightful  sachet.  I  have  never 
made  any,  but  judging  from  the  looks 
and  smell,  would  think  they  were  merely 
a  medium  sized  apple  stuck  as  full  as 
possible  with  whole  cloves.  I  expect  to 
make  a  number  for  my  gifts.  Decorated 
with  a  bit  of  holly,  placed  In  a  fancy  box 
and  accompanied  by  a  little  verse,  they 
sell  for  a  dollar  each  In  novelty  sbops. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La.  —  In 
making  Christmas  presents  I  first  re- 
member the  little  children,  then  the 
aged,  the  sick  a«d  the  worthy  poor.  I 
never  make  a  present  because  I  expect 
one  from  the  recipient,  nor  one  that  the 
glver'-^  prood  will  does  not  go  with.  I  pre- 
fer gifts  made  with  my  own  hands  and 
try  to  give  something  the  recipient  is 


Mrs.  J.  B.  B.,  Coudersport,  Pa.  —  I 
think  from  the  amount  of  canning  and 
preserving  done  In  the  United  States  this 
year,  that  no  one  will  send  jellies  or 
jams  as  presents,  even  to  city  friends, 
whose  store  closets  often  present  a  great- 
er variety  than  those  of  the  country 
women  who  spend  time  to  gather  their 
fruit  from  the  vines  and  trees. 

But  there  are  other  gifts  which  may 
be  acceptable.  A  little  girl  wishing  to 
find  something  original,  gathered  beech- 
nuts,  shelled,  blanched  and  salted  them 
as  almonds  are  prepared,  and  wrapped 
them  in  a  Japanese  napkin  with  an  in- 
sMe  fold  of  parafflne  paper. 

Another  girl  pleased  a  favorite  uncle 
who  had  an  open  fire-place,  with  a  bag 
ot  pine  cones  for  the  winter  blaze. 

Candy  is  always  an  appropriate  gift. 
A  good  receipt  Is  2  cupfuls  of  granulated 
sugar,  1  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  %  pound 


The  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting  and 

Cooking  Plant 

Supplies  this  Double  Service  at  Low  Cost 

A  complete  Pilot  installation  includes  the  plant 
which  sets  behind  the  scenes- a  handsome  bronze 
or  brass  light  fixture  for  each  room  in  the  house -a 
gas  range  for  the  kitchen -and  big  ball  lights  for 
porches,  bams  and  the  yard.  All  lights  are  equipped 
to  turn  on  without  matches,  while  the  gas  range  is 
operated  exactly  as  are  similar  ranges  in  city  homes 
everywhere. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  desirable,  prac- 
tical and  economical  lighting  and  cooking  service 
available  for  country  home  use -a  claim  amply 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Carbide  Plant  always 
has  and  still  does  out-sell  all  rival  "light  systems" 
after  fifteen  years  of  strenuous  competition. 

Write  for  list  of  instal- 
lations wh  ich  you  can  inspect 
in  your  own  neighborhood. 


The  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company 

Newark  Chicago         Los  Angeles 


J.  L.  Dodge  writes: 
"My  Pilot  plant 
is  giving  perfect 
service  after  ten 
years*  constant  use 
without   repairs.'* 


$3eOFORD  AUTO 

FIRST  GRAND  PRIZS 

In  tbe  picture  aiv  hidden  a  Bomber  of  face« 
How  matiy  tua  you  floU?  Some  are  looking  right 
at  you,  (>:bera  abow  onlj  the  side  of  tlie  face-* 
vou'll  fird  them  op«!<le  down  and  every  way. 
>Inrk  I'ucli  fare  you  find  \^\ti\  a  p«>nrfl,  rlip  out 
plcturt'.  Bond  to  n»  with  nniiie  anif  adHrtxp  SOW, 
We  will  gire  away  a  $860.00,  1917  lf"d<>l.  Ford 
Touring  Car.  as  KIrst  Orand  Prize,  and  Thoa- 
sands  of  Dollars  In  Cnsb  Rewarrl*.  Prizes 
and  Sperlal  Promioms.  Barb  worker  gets  a  prise. 
8<>lTe  the  puzzle.  If  you  can  And  as  maay  •• 
11 VB  PACKS  we  wUl  aend  yoo  ImmedUtely 

1000  Free  Votes  ^^^^  AotomoblV  sn.| 
AVVV    mi^^     WVt^^    ^,1,^,    ornnd    Prizes. 

We  will  also  giTe  away  oeTeral  1018  model  CoaKtcr- 
Brake  $40.00  BIcyrlea.  These  will  be  given  free 
and  extra,  regardless  of  who  gets  tbe  Ford  Anto. 
Someone  will  get  aatomoblle.      WUT   SOT  TOUt 
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man  of  the  house  I  shall  buy  the  warm- 
est wool  mittens  I  can  find  and  sew  some 
fur  to  backs  of  hand  and  thumb  and-  put 
on  gauntlet  wrists,  all  of  the  best  part 
of  an  old  fur  set.  For  daughter  I  am 
piecing  a  silk  quilt.  For  a  friend  that  I 
know  will  appreciate  it,  a  hop  pillow 
covered  with  thin  washable  silk — some 
more  pieces.  For  the  little  girlie  who 
loves  paper  dolls,  I  have  procured  a  very 
large,  stout  book  which  one  time  was 
filled  with  tailors'  samples.  This  can 
be  put  one  side  against  a  wall  or  chair, 
representing  the  wall  of  a  room,  while 
the  other  page  represents  a  floor  or  lawn, 
as  is  desired.  All  the  colored  furniture, 
rugs,  pictures,  automobiles,  a  stable  with 
animals,  barnyard,  poultry  run,  kitchen, 
dining  room,  parlor,  sleeping  rooms  and 
nursery — all  can  be  accommodated  In 
this  mansion.  I  shall  add  a  bottle  of  pre- 
pared paste  and  It  will  keep  her  spare 
time  busy  all  winter. 

For  the  wealthy  family,  on  each  of 
their  annual  visits  for  several  years,  the 
man  of  the  house  has  said,  "Anna,  why 
can't  we  have  such  a  pillow  as  this?"  It 
is  a  little  round  12-inch  pHlow  filled  with 
down  and  has  two  circles  of  white  thread 
crochet  laced  together  for  an  outside 
cover.    So  this  year  they  shall  have  one. 


But  "eggs  is  eggs,"  and  butter  is  50 
cents  a  pound.  I  shall  sell  mine  and  let 
my  city  friends  buy  oleo  or  egg-save  and 
give  them  something  to  keep,  instead  of 
just  stuff  we  raised  that  they  will  feast 
on  and  may  be  forget  I  made  them  any 
present. 


Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 
—What  shall  I  give  for  Christmas  gifts? 
This  is  always  a  vexed  question,  but  as 
the  years  go  by  I  pm  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  practical  gifts  are  most  ac- 
ceptable. Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is, 
there  is  not  as  much  time  left  for  this 
class  of  work  as  formerly,  and  these 
plainer  gifts  fill  a  real  need.  However, 
the  personal  touch  can  be  given  to  the 
least  attractive  gift.  If  one  has  a  supply 
of  crepe  and  tissue  paper,  cord,  ribbon, 
cards  and  seals.  These  add  much  to  the 
festive  appearance  of  the  package. 

For  relatives  and  friends  who  live  In 
the  country,  I  make  some  article  of  un- 
derwear, made  dainty  with  ribbon  and 
lace. 

For  my  city  friends  the  country  prod- 
ucts  offer  innumerable  gifts  from  which 
to  select.  If  I  am  offering  a  gift  to  one 
who  keeps  house  I  send  a  turkey  ham, 
butter,  eggs,  fruit,  jelly,  graham'  flour, 


water-ground  meal,  or  anything  that  I 
would  like  in  my  own  housekeeping.  To 
children  I  send  apples,  pop  corn,  peanuts,* 
black  walnuts  and  boxes  of  home-made 
candy.  If  my  friends  are  young  girls, 
I  send  a  box  of  mistletoe,  or  one  of  pine, 
holly  and  running  cedar.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  things  I  have  sent  to  various 
friends,  but  each  article  has  been  care- 
fully put  up  either  in  paper  or  a  pox  and 
tied  with  ribbon,  or  sealed  with  Christ- 
mas seals. 

It  makes  the  gift  seem  a  little  differ- 
ent to  write  an  appropriate  wish  on  the 
card  sent  with  the  gift.  But  of  all  the 
gifts  I  send,  I  think  the  ones  sent  to  my 
dear  far-away  friends  must  give  most 
pleasure — they  are  just  letters,  brimful 
of  talk  of  friends  and  places  they  used 
to  know. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

«-^t"Jl„'*"D  V.°""  ^°''  '"«'''"«•  "  ,we"  •»•  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
*^"V*  i*;  *^''"«'"?,  ■"  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want  and  send  To  r^nt»  f^r 
each.      Address.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACT?CAL  FARMER.  PhIiIa^^^^^^ 


^fi**V!*'7^^'''^J^'i\  ^^^l^-  .^"*  •«»  "•'^es  .34.  36. 
f»8,  4i».  42  and  44  inchps  bust  mcastiro.  This 
j;al«t  has  the  «iunkfr  collnr  aiul  polntpd  cuffs, 
ITip  Kjppvps  arc  set  in  without  fullnpss  and 
oavp   flarInK   tiirn-ovpr«. 

H5BH — HovH*  UiisHJan  suit.     Cut  In  sizes  2 
4   and    «   years.      This    suit    has    thp    Russian 
Diousp,   and   a    large   round   collar   Is  comfort" 
able  and   lioylsh    looking. 

NR:{h.— Afisses'  and  small  women's  dress 
Cut  In  sizes  10.  18  and  2(»  years.  The  skirt 
18  four-gorpd. 

HR.'tn — Children's  on«-nlece  dress.  Out  In 
Sizes  2  4  and  0  ypars.  The  lower  part  of  the 
dress  is  brought  in  to  fit  the  yoke  in  three 
Dox  plaits. 

ft«  •^«^'^^'i,1,'^!:o''."PL°"  J'*""*'    ^'"*  'n  «'"'•"■ 

'•  »  J  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  This 
waist  IS  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head. 


.,n'*'?,^**-— ^'•"^J^«  one  P'pcp  drpsa.  Cut  in  sizes 
.m,  .<».  40  and  42  Inches  bust  mpasure.  The 
ne"k  ^^'"'       gathered  to  the  U-shaped 

^n**'\n^'~i''[^}'^'  ^^■*'  <^'»*  'n  «>ze8  2,  4.  0.  8. 
10.  12  and  14  years  The  lower  part  of  this 
coat  is  all  in  one  piece. 

8R44. — Ladles'  four-gored  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  24.  20.  28.  .10  and  .'{2  Inches  waist  meas- 
lire.  The  large  pockets  with  envelope  flaps 
for  trimnimg  add  an   Interesting  touch. 

8n31. — filrls'  long-walsted  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  H.  8.  10  and  12  years.  The  skirt  is  in 
one  piece,  and  the  bloomers  are  separate. 

H541. — Ladles'     one-niece     dress.       Cut     in 
sizes  .10,   :\H.  40  and  42  Inchea  bust  measure 
The  front  edgs  of  the  dress  are  rolled  back 
to  form   revers. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

m^v^StVej;:  .^"wi  wo°:ii.T.?x7e\*?e'';:?^'b^*;^htrthTr^^^^^^^  ""■»'' v**  '"r*"»«  •• 
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E.  O.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md.  —  Crochet 
fillet  letters  for  towels  and  scarfs.  They 
cost  little  money  and  are  In  excellent 
taste.  A  small  emergency  sewing  bag 
for  the  bed  room  Is  a  dear  little  gift. 
Make  with  a  round  bottom  about  3 
inches  in  diameter  and  gather  the  goods 
on.  It  should  be  about  4  inches  deep. 
Put  In  baby  ribbon  at  top  for  drawing 
string -and  hanger.  This  may  be  fitted 
with  sewing  implements.  While  one  Is 
dressing  a  button  may  be  missed — hence 
the  value  of  a  handy  bag. 

A  cretonne  best  napkin  bag  is  invalu- 
able. Use  strips  of  material  about  26 
Inches  long  by  7  Inches  wide.  Lay  the 
middle  of  one  (after  hemming  each 
strip)  on  the  middle  of  the  other,  so  that 
they  cross.  Then  sew  together  5  inches 
up  from  each  corner.  Lay  back 
the  top  of  each  end  so  as  to  make  a  point. 
Fasten  with  snap  and  eye.  A  bow  of 
ribbon  adds  a  dainty  touch.  Cover  with 
any  white  material  a  square  of  paste- 
board that  fits  the  bottom.    Lay  this  on. 

To  the  city  friend  give  a  bowl  of  part- 
ridge berfies,  a  fragrant  balsam  pillow 
or  something  from  your  winter's  store — 
six  glasses  of  favorite  jelly  with  a  merry 
verse,  pine  and  crowfoot  for  the  festive 
touch,  a  jar  of  whole  pickles,  or  pre- 
serves.  I  shall  pack  a  dozen  small 
glasses  of  jelly  and  jam  for  an  invalid 
friend,  using  for  yuletlde  coloring  small 
Lady  apples,  pine  cones  and  crowfoot. 

Miss  E.  H.  B.,  Beulahvllle,  Va.— A 
busy  country  woman  with  no  time  for 
elaborate  fancy  work,  my  Christmas 
gifts  are  homely,  practical  and  original. 
Our  woods  are  full  of  beautiful  things 
from  nature's  hand.  Ground  pine,  run- 
ning cedar,  holly,  mistletoe,  with  box 
from  the  old  garden,  cost  the  giver  noth- 
ing but  pleasure,  packing  and  postage, 
and  delight  the  city  dweller. 

1  save  all  fancy  candy  boxes.  These 
at  Christmas  are  filled  with  my  own 
candies,  sometimes  ten  different  kinds, 
packed  in  layers  with  oiled  paper  be- 
tween. 

My  city  sister  will  get  this  year  a  box 
containing  the  following,  gotten  up  in 
approved  Christmas  style:  A  ham,  fresh 
sausage  and  spare  rib,  "cracklings,"  a  jar 
each  of  apple  butter,  mincemeat  and 
pickle,  a  fruit  cake,  dark  red  Wlnesaps 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  our  well  be- 
loved shellbarks,  which  are  large  fine 
and  meaty,  but  so  thin  they  can  be 
cracked  with  nut  crackers.  All  available 
spaces  will  be  filled  with  evergreens. 

If  you  give  bulbs,  don't  wait  until 
Christmas  to  give  dry  bulbs.  It  will  be 
then  too  late  for  winter  blooming,  with 
all  but  the  Chinese  Paper  White  nar- 
cissus. This  is  of  very  quick  growth, 
but  all  other  bulbs  should  be  started 
early  In  pans  of  earth  or  fiber,  bowls  of 
water  and  rocks,  or  hyacinth  glasses. 

Kodak  pictures,  hand  colored,  mount- 
ed on  white  cardboard  and  pretty  ribbon, 
make  dainty  book  marks;  as  a  decora- 
tive feature  for  calendars  and  blotters 
they  can  be  used  in  as  many  ways  as 
your  ingenuity  suggests,  while  to  the 
absentee  a  book  of  home  scenes  will 
bring  joy  untold. 

Home-made  plum  puddings  are  always 
acceptable. 

For  the  children  I  make  hickorynut 
dolls.  The  nut  forms  the  head,  with  a 
queer  little  face  drawn  on  the  "nose" 
end.  A  bit  of  wool  for  hair  under  the 
white  cap,  dark  dress,  white  apron  and 
kerchief  and  you  have  the  quaintest  lit- 
tle negro  mammy  to  delight  the  little 
ones. 


Burn 
Soft  Coal 

Save  Money 


VT/RITE  for  theKalamaxoo  cat 
*'  aloflr  and  learn  how  you  can 
set  a  powerful  soft  coal  or 
wood  Duminir  heater  at  • 
money  savinK  price.  Avoid 
havlnflr  to  buy  high  priced 
bard  ooaL 

Wrtt«  Today  and  see  what 
you  can  save.     Ueat  your 
home  better  too.  800,000 
aatisfled  oaers  aay  that 
yoa  can  not  beat  Kala- 
mazoo quality.    Qulek 
•Wpiwnt— we  pay  the 
f reiirht.     Safe  delivery 
(ruaranteed.  30  days'  triaU 
Cash  or  easy  payments. 
MK  FOR  CATALM  RO.IM. 

KALAMAZOO  SH 
COMPANY.  Mi 
Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 
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A  KammazoQ 

^^ ;  ,r;:.^  Direct  to  You 


GUARANTEE  Government  price,  on 
Avalna*  ttmAm**^*t^m,  Bleel  and  iron  do  not  ai- 
■  !■  n  vSl^  i!^  *«^*='  contracts  which  the 
IN     PRICES    miil'  had  before  price* 

were  fixed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. As  these  contracts  are  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills 
for  many  months  we  do  not  see  any  posaibility  for 
lower  prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we 
now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should  we  be 
able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918, 
w«  guarantM  to  refund  yoa  the  difffermico  botwoen 
the  newprioo and  tbo prlM yon  pay.  Write  today. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfr».,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


This 


WITH  YOUR 

1918  IMPERIAL  Ranbe 


Upn  or  ohoioe  of  other  useful  pro- 
miuma  at  shown  in  catalogue. 

30  DAYS'  PREK  HOME  TEST 

PAYISNMONEYINAOVAIiei 
Try  the  Imperial  Rangn  In  vour  own 
home.       We    take   all    the   risk. 

Uhonse  any  rnnge  you  want  from  over 
ahmiilrp(lBtylp«.  T.-ntlt  for  80  days, 
before  you  doci  Ho  to  keep  It.  Send  It 
back  if  not  natUflod. 

'^EJ*!^'"^"-*^  'AT  FREIORT 
TO  YOUtt  HOME  TOWN 


\Kw» 


ChocMe  Your  Own  Terms,  if  you 
decide  to  koep  your  Imix  rial— Oalih 
or  Credit.  By  dealing  direct  with  our 


factory    you    pay    _  _^  _ 

price  only.    NofrelirliU 

SAVE  MQNFY  ^^  °"'  ^''^  ^^  o*^-, 

vnib  munci  tury   methods.    100.000 

IMPERIAL  RANCES  •«  mad«  of  hIvhMtl 
mde  materi.U.  ac6  DAYS"  UUABANTBE.  I 
will  not  warp  or  ermck.  Ilmv*  the  nutrralooal 
^RStf'R'C.fiLy  Dutch  Ovon   modamlBwi-a 

tSTONB  riytTN    BOTTOM-whlchholdaha«t, 
""5  "  '^^'•f»/j?"''"'.    Croat  fuulaavera 
•nd  naw  kind  of  PERFECT  ODOR  HOOD. 
r»S*  ■•U'l?"  ^•^""t  "-Lk  In   your  homa 
OMOC*  boyiiic  any  ransa.     Write  at  one*.  | 

■la  FREE  CATAUg 

Got  "No  Monav  Ri«k' 


m& 


frial  offer 


'5f. 


\K  rraal 


I  -'ramiumofferandcom* 

I  Plata  deacripUon  of  Im- , 

;  parial  Ransea  and  thalrl 

n«wlS>18linpro*ainanta| 

—You  nred  thia  book  to 

intallicnntir     aalact    • 

ranra.  Writa  todar    A 

attar  av  poatal  will  do. 

jNElMPEIIAll 

STEEL  RAIIQeI 

eOMrANT 

'  '■  Oatrait  It  I 
'  CLCVaAHD.  •. 


vip 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Prlve  and  demonatrato  the  BunnCar^Payforl^nTof 
yaoreoauBiaaionaooaalaa.  Mr  ■caotaaraBahlovmoaay.  Ship. 

—      — ^.      ..  ipantaaraproiiiDt. 

rtirM 


jantaara  prom 

loah   Cars   cuar- 
Dt«ad  or   moaay 

laek.  19I8modala 


If  you  have  a  child  ^f"**  ^'^  '<>>'  "How  to 

K_   J  "     .  .  "  *'"""  Ke^p  Your  Child  Weir 


SLi  »    S**"    ^"'th.    the    famous    children's    editor. 
Publl«her  of  Quick  Kellere.  Rlverton,  New  Jere^v 


^/    »L     '^'"^^  pumpkin,   grated  peel    1    lemon. 

Vj  teaiipoonfiif  each  nutmeg.  cIovpr  and  cln- 
iA^**^U  *  ^W...  "*■■*   *•»«  molaRsps  and  etlr 

°1.    **'*'    pumpkin :    add    the    seasoning    and 

iT/'m"',^^l'"'  "^*.*'^  ^f?«-  Mix  well:  add  the 
Htlfflv  benten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Flake  In  a 
pudding  diHh  Herve  cold.  Mashed  sweet 
potato  may  be  used  In  place  of  the  pumokln 
If  thinned  with  1%   cupfuls  of  milk.        '^ 


RETAILERS'    38c    QUALITY 

COFFEE 


Fr»«  Wholesaler  Mrect.  tretk  an  the  Raatler 

5     POUNDS       FOR     ^1     OeS 
Baaa    or    Ground     ip  JL  o^O 

DEUVnBB  PIEB  WmiN  NO  MILES 
10    lU.    DEUVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 

SnlitfnrtiOM  Cuni-nnfrtil  or  Monty  ttrfundrd 
aiLLIBR  COrPBR  CO..   nt-tSt  Wa.iii.rtaa  St..  Maw  Yarft 
^  BaTABijiaiD  77  tbam 
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CHAPTER  II 

I    MEET    THE    SILENT    WOMAN    AND 
SILAS  WRIGHT,  JR. 

Amos  Grimshaw  was  there  in  our  door- 
yard  the  day  that  the  old  ragged  woman 
canit'  along  and  told  our  fortunes — she 
was  ( ailed  Rovin'  Kate,  and  was  said  to 
have  the  gift  of  "second  sight,"  what- 
ever that  may  be.  It  was  a  bright 
autumn  day  and  the  leaves  lay  deep  In 
the  edge  of  the  woodlands.  She  spoke 
never  a  word  but  stood  pointing  at  her 
palm  and  then  at  Amos  and  at  me. 

1  was  afraid  of  the  old  woman — she 
looked  so  wild  and  ragged.  I  have  never 
seen  a  human  being  whose  look  and  man- 
ner suggested  a  greater  capacity  for  do- 
ing harm.  Yet  there  was  a  kindly  smile 
on  her  tanned  face  when  she  looked  at 
me.  Young  as  I  was,  the  truth  came 
home  to  me,  somehow,  that  she  was  a 
dead  but  undeparted  spirit  and  belonged 
to  another  world.  I  remember  the  tufts 
01  gray  hair  above  her  blue  eyes;  the 
mole  on  the  side  of  her  aquiline  nose; 
her  pointed  chin  and  small  mouth.  She 
carried  a  cane  in  her  bony  right  hand 
and  the  notion  came  to  me  that  she  was 
looking  for  bad  boys  who  deserved  a 
cudgeling. 

Aunt  Deel  nodded  and  said: 

"Ayes,  Kate — tell  their  fortunes  if 
ye'\e  anything  to  say — ayes!" 

She  brought  two  sheets  of  paper  and 
the  old  woman  sat  down  upon  the  grass 
and  began  to  write  with  a  little  stub  of 
pencil.  I  have  now  those  fateful  sheets 
of  paper  covered  by  the  scrawls  of  old 
Kate.  I  remember  how  she  shook  her 
head  and  sighed  and  sat  beating  her  fore- 
heiid  with  the  knuckles  of  her  bony 
hands  after  she  had  looked  at  the  palm 
of  Amos.  Swiftly<the  point  of  her  pencil 
ran  over  and  up  and  down  the  sheet  like 
the  movements  of  a  frightened  serpent. 
In  the  silence  how  loudly  the  pencil 
Beemed  to  hise  In  its  swift  lines  and 
loops. 

My  aunt  exclaimed  "Mercy!"  as  she 
looked  at  the  sheet;  for  while  I  knew 
not,  then,  the  strange  device  upon  the 
paper,  I  knew,  by  and  by,  that  it  was  a 
gibbet.  Beneath  it  were  the  words: 
"Money  thirst  shall  burn  like  a  fire  in 
him." 

She  rose  and  smiled  as  she  looked  Into 
my  face.  I  saw  a  kind,  gentle  glow  in 
her  eyes  that  reassured  me.  She  clapped 
her  hands  with  joy.  She  examined  my 
palm  and  grew  serious  and  stood  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  setting  sun. 

I  see,  now,  her  dark  figure  standing 
against  the  sunlight  as  It  stood  that  day 
with  Amos  In  Its  shadow.  What  a  singu- 
lar eloquence  in  her  pose  and  gestures 
and  in  her  silence!  I  remember  how  it 
bound  our  tongues — that  silence  of  hers! 
She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  left  hand 
as  she  turned  away  from  us.  Slowly  her 
i^ight  hand  rose  above  her  head  with  its 
index  finger  extended  and  slowly  came 
down  to  her  side.  It  rose  again  with  two 
fingers  showing  and  descended  as  before. 
She  repeated  this  gesture  until  her  four 
bony  fingers  had  been  spread  In  the  air 
above  her.  How  It  thrilled  me!  Some- 
thing Jumped  to  life  in  my  soul  at  the 
call  of  her  moving  hand.  I  passed  a  new 
gate  of  my  imagination,  I  fancy,  ^.nd  if  I 
have  a  way  of  my  own  in  telling  things 
If  began  that  moment. 

The  woman  turned  with  a  kindly  smile 
and  sat  down  in  th^  grass  again  and 
took  the  sheet  of  paper  and  resting  It  on 
a  yellow-covered  book  began  to  write 
these  words: 

"I  see  the  longing  of  the  helper.  One, 
two.  three,  four  great  perils  shall  strike 
&t  him.  He  shall  not  be  afraid.  Qod 
shall  fill  his  heart  with  laughter.  I  hear 
guns,  I  hear  many  voices.  His  name  is 
•n  them.  He  shall  be  strong.  The  pow- 
ers of  darkness  shall  fear  him,  he  shall 
be  a  lawmaker  and  the  friend  of  God  and 
of  ^any  people,  and  great  men  shall  bow 
to  his  Judgment  and  he  shall — " 

She  began  shaking  her  head  thought- 
fully and  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
and  by  and  by  the  notion  came  to  me 
that  some  unpleasant  vision  must  have 
halted  her  pencil. 

Aunt  Deel  brought  some  hincheon 
Wrapped  in  paper  and  the  old  woman 
took  it  and  went  away.  My  aunt  folded 
the  sheets  and  put  them  in  her  trunk 
*'^d  we  thought  no  more  of  them  until — 


but  we  shall  know  soon  what  reminded 
us  of  the  prophet  woman. 

The  autumn  passed  swiftly.  I  went  to 
the  village  one  Saturday  with  Uncle  Pea- 
body  in  high  hope  of  seeing  the  Dunkel- 
bergs,  but  at  their  door  wo  learned  that 
they  had  gone  up  the  river  on  a  picnic. 
What  a  blow  it  was  to  me!  Tears  flowed 
down  my  cheeks  as  I  clung  to  ray  uncle's 
hand  and  walked  back  to  the  main  street 
of  the  village.  A  squad  of  small  boys 
jeered  and  stuck  out  their  tongues  at  me. 
It  was  pity  for  my  sorrows,  no  doubt, 
that  led  Uncle  Peabody  to  take  me  to  the 
tavern  for  dinner,  where  they  were  as- 
suaged by  cakes  and  Jellies  and  chicken 
pie. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  ♦avern  we 
saw  Benjamin  Grimshaw  and  his  son 
Amos  sitting  on  the  well  curb.  Each  had 
a  half-eaten  doughnut  in  one  hand  and 
an  apple  in  the  other.  I  remember  that 
Mr.  Grimshaw  said  in  a  scolding  man- 
ner which  made  me  dislike  him: 

"Baynes,  I'm  glad  to  see  you're  so  pros- 
perous. Only  the  rich  can  afford  to  eat 
in  taverns.  Our  dinner  has  cost  us  just 
three  cents,  an'  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  I 
was  worth  about  as  much  as  you  are." 

My  uncle  made  no  reply  and  we  passed 
on  to  a  store  nearly  opposite  the  well, 
where  I  became  deeply  Interested  in  a 
man  who  had  tapped  me  in  the  stomach 
with  his  forefinger  while  he  made  a 
sound  like  the  squealing  of  a  rat.  Then 
he  said  to  Uncle  Peabody: 

"Look  at  that  man  out  there  by  the 
well!  He's  the  richest  man  in  this  sec- 
tion o'  country.  He  owns  half  o'  this  vil- 
lage. I  wouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  worth 
fifty  thousand  dollars  at  least.  What  do 
ye  suppose  he  spent  for  his  dinner?" 

"Three  cents,"  said  my  uncle. 

"Guess  again — It  was  a  cent  and  a 
half.  He  came  in  here  and  asked  how 
much  were  the  doughnuts.  I  told  him 
they  were  a  cent  apiece.  He  offered  me 
three  cents  for  four  of  them — said  it  was 
all  the  change  he  had.  He  and  his  boy 
are  eating  them  with  some  apples  that 
they  had  in  their  pockets." 

I  remember  how  my  uncle  and  the 
man  laughed  as  the  latter  said:  "His 
wealth  costs  too  much  altogether.  'Tain't 
worth  it" — a  saying  which  my  uncle 
often  quoted. 

Thus  early  I  got  a  notion  of  the  curi- 
ous extravagance  of  the  money  worship- 
er. How  different  was  my  uncle,  who 
cared  too  little  for  money! 

At  Christmas  I  got  a  picture-book  and 
forty  raisins  and  three  sticks  of  candy 
with  red  stripes  on  them  and  a  Jew's- 
harp.  That  was  the*  Christmas  we  went 
down  to  Aunt  Liza's  to  spend  the  day 
and  I  helped  myself  to  two  pieces  of  cake 
when  the  plate  was  passed  and  cried  be- 
cause they  all  laughed  at  my  greediness. 
It  was  the  day  when  Aunt  Liza's  boy, 
Truman,  got  a  silver  watch  and  chain 
and  her  daughter  Mary  a  gold  ring,  and 
when  all  the  relatives  were  invited  to 
come  and  be  convinced,  once  and  for  all, 
of  Uncle  Roswell's  prosperity  and  he 
filled  with  envy  and  reconciled  with  jelly 
and  preserves  and  roast  turkey  with  sage 
dressing  and  mince  and  chicken  pie. 
What  an  amount  of  preparation  we  had 
made  for  the  journey,  and  how  long  we 
had  talked  about  it!  When  we  had  shut 
the  door  and  were  ready  to  get  into  the 
sleigh  our  dog  Shcp  came  whining 
around  us.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
Uncle  Peabody  talked  to  him. 

"Go  back,  Shep — go  back  to  the  house 
an'  stay  on  the  piaz,"  he  began.  "Go 
back  I  tell  ye.  It's  Christmas  day  an' 
we're  goln'  down  to  ol*  Aunt  Liza's.  Ye 
can't  go  way  down  there.  No,  sir,  ye 
can't.  Go  back  art'  lay  down  on  the  piaz." 

Shep  was  fawning  at  my  uncle's  foot 
and  rubbing  his  neck  on  his  boot  and 
looking  up  at  him. 

"What's  that  ye  say?"  Uncle  Peabody 
went  on,  looking  down  and  turning  his 
ear  as  if  he  had  heard  the  dog  speak  and 
were  in  some  doubt  of  his  meaning.  "Eh? 
What's  that?  An  empty  house  makes 
ye  terrible  sad  on  a  Chrls'mas  day? 
What's  that?  Ye  love  us  an'  ye'd  like  to 
go  along  down  to  Aunt  Liza's  an'  play 
with  the  children?" 

It  was  a  clever  ruse  of  Uncle  Peabody, 
for  Aunt  Deel  was  softened  by  his  In- 
terpretation of  the  dog's  heart  and  she 
proposed : 


"Let's  take  him  along  with  us — poor 
dog!  ayes!" 

Then  Uncle  Peabody  shouted: 

"Jump  right  into  the  sleigh — you  ol 
skeezucks! — an'  ll'l  cover  ye  up  with  a 
boss  blanket.  Git  in  here.  We  ain't 
goin*  to  leave  nobody  alone  on  Chrls'mas 
day  that  loves  us — not  by  a  jugful — no 
sir!  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  Jesus  died  for 
dogs  an'  bosses  as  well  as  for  men." 

Shep  jumped  in  the  back  of  the  sleigh 
at  the  first  invitation  and.  lay  quietly  un- 
der his  blanket  as  we  hurried  along  in 
the  well-trod  snow  and  the  bells  jingled. 
It  was  a  joyful  day  and  old  Shep  was  as 
merry  and  well  fed  as  the  rest  of  us. 

How  cold  and  sad  and  still  the  house 
seemed  when  we  got  back  to  it  in  the 
evening!  We  had  to  d.ive  to  a  neigh- 
bor's and  borrow  fire  and  bring  it  home 
with  us  in  a  pail  of  ashes  as  we  were  out 
of  tinder.  I  held  the  lantern  for  my 
uncle  while  he  did  the  chores  and  when 
we  had  gone  to  bed  I  fell  asleep  hearing 
him  tell  of  Joseph  and  Mary  going  to 
pay  their  taxes. 

In  the  spring  my  uncle  hired  a  man  to 
work  for  us — a  noisy,  brawny,  sharp- 
featured  fellow  with  keen  gray  eyes,  of 
the  name  of  Dug  Draper.  Aunt  Deel 
hated  him.  I  feared  him  but  regarded 
him  with  great  hope  because  he  had  a 
funny  way  of  winking  at  me  with  one 
eye  across  the  table  and,  further,  because 
he  could  sing  and  did  sing  while  he 
worked — songs  that  rattled  from  his  lips 
In  a  way  that  amused  nie  greatly.  Then, 
too,  he  could  rip  out  words  that  had  a 
new  and  wonderful  sound  in  them.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  likely  to 
become  a  valuable  asset  when  1  heard 
Aunt  Deel  say  to  my  Uncle  Peabody: 

"You'll  have  to  send  that  loafer  away, 
right  now,  ayes  I  guess  you  will." 

"Why?" 

"Because  this  boy  has  learnt  to  swear 
like  a  pirate — ayes — he  has!" 

Uncle  Peabody  didn't  know  it  but  I 
myself  had  begun  to  suspect  it,  and  that 
hour  the  man  was  sent  away,  and  I  re- 
member that  he  left  in  anger  with  a 
number  of  those  new  words  flying  from 
his  lips.  A  forced  march  to  the  upper 
room  followed  that  event.  Uncle  Pea- 
body explained  that  it  was  wicked  to 
swear — that  boys  who  did  it  had  very 
bad  luck,  and  mine  came  in  a  moment. 
I  never  had  more  of  it  come  along  in  the 
same  length  of  time. 

One  day  In  the  spring  when  the  frogs 
were  chanting  In  the  swamp  land,  they 
seemed  to  be  saying,  "Dunkelberg,  Dun- 
kelberg,  Dunkelberg,  Dunkelberg,"  from 
morning  to  bedtime.  I  was  helping  Uncle 
Peabody  to  fix  the  fence  when  he  said: 

"Hand  me  that  stake.  Bub.  Don't  be 
so  much  of  a  gentleman." 

I  handed  the  stake  to  him  and  then  I 
said: 

"Uncle  Peabody,  I  want  to  be  a  gentle- 
man." 

"A  gentleman!"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
looked  down  at  me  thoughtfully. 

"A  grand,  noble  gentleman  with  a 
sword  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain  and 
diamonds  on,"  I  exclaimed. 

He  leaned  against  the  top  rail  of  the 
fence  and  looked  down  at  me  and 
laughed. 

"Whatever  put  that  in  your  head?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh.  I  don't  know — how  do  you  be  It?" 
I  demanded. 

"They's  two  ways,"  said  he.  "One  Is 
to  begin  'fore  you're  born  and  pick  out 
the  right  father.  T'other  is  to  begin 
after  you're  born  and  pick  out  the  right 
sen.  You  can  make  yourself  whatever 
you  want  to  be.  It's  all  inside  of  a  boy 
and  it  comes  out  by  and  by — swords  and 
gold  and  diamonds,  or  rags  an'  dirt  an' 
shovels  an'  crowbars." 

I  wondered  what  I  had  inside  of  me. 

"I  guess  I  ain't  got  any  sword  in  me," 
I  said. 

"When  you've  been  eating  green  ap- 
ples and  I  wouldn't  wonder,"  he  an- 
swered as  he  went  on  wlth«his  work. 

"Once  I  though  I  heard  a  watch  tickin' , 
in  my  throat,"  I  said  hopefully.  ] 

"I  don't  mean  them  things  is  really  in 
ye,  but  the  power  to  git  'em  is  in  ye," 
said  Uncle  Peabody.  "That's  what  I 
mean — power.  Be  a  good  boy  and  study 
yer  lessons  and  never  He,  and  the  pow-  j 
er'll  come  into  ye  Jest  as  sure  as  you're 
alive." 

I  began  to  watch  myself  for  symptoms 
of  power. 

After  I  ceased  to  play  with  the  Wills 
boy  Uncle  Peabody  used  to  say,  often,  it 
was  a  pity  that  I  hadn't  somebody  of  my 
own  age  for  company.  Every  day  I  felt 
sorry  that  the  Wills  boy  had  turned  out 
so  badly,  and  1  doubt  not  the  cat  and  the 
shepherd  dog  and  the  chickens  and  Uncle 
Peabody  also  regretted  his  failures,  es- 


pecially the  dog  and  Uncle  Peabody,  who 
bore  all  sorts  of  indignities  for  my  saka 

In  the  circumstances  I  had  to  give  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  the  proper  educa* 
tlon  of  my  uncle.  Naturally  he  pre» 
ferred  to  waste  his  time  with  shovels 
and  rakes.  But  he  soon  learned  how  to 
roll  a  hoop  and  play  tag  and  ball  and 
yard  off  and  how  to  run  like  a  horse 
when  I  sat  on  bis  shoulders.  It  waa 
rather  hard  on  him,  after  his  work  in 
the  fields,  but  he  f«'lt  his  responsibility 
and  applied  himself  with  due  diligence 
and  became  a  very  promising  child.  I 
also  gave  strict  attention  to  his  talent 
for  story-telling.  It  improved  rapidly. 
Being  frank  in  my  criticism  he  was  able 
ij  profit  by  all  his  failures  in  taste  and 
method,  so  that  each  story  had  a  fierce 
bear  in  it  and  a  fair  amount  of  growling 
by  and  by.  But  I  could  not  teach  him  to 
sing,  and  it  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me. 
I  often  tried  and  he  tried,  but  I  saw  that 
it  wasn't  going  to  pay.  He  couldn't 
make  the  right  kind  of  a  noise.  Through 
all  this  I  did  not  neglect  his  morals.  If 
he  said  an  improper  word — and  I  regret 
to  say  that  he  did  now  and  then — I 
promptly  corrected  him  and  reported  his 
conduct  to  Aunt  Deel,  and  If  she  was  in- 
clined to  be  too  severe  I  took  his  part 
and,  now  and  then,  got  snapped  on  the 
forehead  for  the  vigor  of  my  defense. 
On  the  whole  it  is  no  wonder  that  Uncle 
Peabody   wearied   of   his  schooling. 

One  day. when  Uncle  Pe'abody  went  for 
the  mail  he  brought  Amos  Grimshaw  to 
visit  me.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  the 
day  he  was  eating  doughnuts  In  the  vil- 
lage with  his  father.  He  was  four  years 
older  than  I — a  freckled,  red-haired  boy 
with  a  large  mouth  and  thin  lips.  He 
wore  a  sliver  watch  and  chain,  which 
strongly  recommended  him  in  my  view 
and  enabled  me  to  endure  his  air  of  con. 
dcscension. 

He  let  me  feel  it  and  look  It  all  over 
and  I  slyly  touched  the  chain  with  ray 
tongue  just  to  see  if  It  had  any  taste  to 
it.  and  Amos  told  me  that  his  grand- 
father had  given  It  to  him  and  that  it 
always  kept  him  "kind  o'  scalrt." 

"Why?" 

"For  fear  I'll  break  er  lose  it  an'  git 
licked,"  he  answered. 

We  went  and  sat  down  on  the  hay  to- 
gether, and  I  showed  him  the  pennies 
I  had  saved  and  he  showed  me  where 
his  father  had  cut  his  leg  that  morning 
with  a  blue  beech  rod. 

"Don't  you  ever  git  licked?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  answered. 

"I  guess  that's  because  you  ain't  got 
any  father,"  he  answered.  "I  wish  I 
hadn't.  There's  nobody  so  mean  as  a 
father.  Mine  makes  me  work  every  day 
an'  never  gives  me  a  penny  an'  licks  me 
whenever  I  do  anything  that  I  want  to. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  run  away  from 
home." 

After  a  moment  of  silence  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"Gosh!  It's  awful  lonesome  here!  Gee 
whlttaker!  this  is  the  worst  place  I  ever 


saw 


I  tried  to  think  of  something  that  I 
could  say  for  It. 

"We  have  got  a  new  corn  sheller,"  I 
said  rather  timidly. 

"I  don't  care  about  your  corn  shellers," 
he  answered  with  a  look  of  scorn. 

He  took  a  little  yellow  paper-covered 
book  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  read 
to  himself. 

1  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  place 
and  sat  near  him  and,  for  a  time,  said 
nothing  as  he  read. 

•What's  that?"  I  ventured  to  ask  by 
and  by. 

"A  story,"  he  answered.  "I  met  that 
ragged  ol'  woman  in  the  road  t'other 
day  an'  she  give  me  a  lot  of  'em  an' 
showed  me  the  pictures  an'  I  got  to 
readln'  'em.  Don't  you  tell  anybody 
'cause  my  ol'  dad  hates  stories  an'  he'd 
lick  me  'til  I  couldn't  stan'  if  he  knew 
I   wax  readin'  'em." 

I  begged  him  to  read  out  loud  and  he 
read  from  a  tale  of  two  robbers  named 
Thunderbolt  and  Llghtfoot  who  lived  in 
a  cave  in  the  mountains.  They  were 
bold,  free,  swearing  men  who  rode  beau- 
tiful horses  at  a  wild  gallop  and  carried 
gtins  and  used  them  freely  and  with  un- 
erring skill,  and  helped  themselves  to 
what  they  wanted. 

He  stopped,  by  and  by,  and  confided  to 
me  the  fact  that  he  thought  he  would 
run  away  and  Join  a  band  of  robbers. 

"How  do  you  run  away?"  1  asked. 

"Just  take  the  turnpike  and  keep  goin* 
toward  the  mountains.  When  ye  meet 
a  band  o'  robbers  give  'em  the  sign  and 
tell  'em  you  want  to  join." 

He  went  on  with  the  book  and  read 
how  the  robbers  had  hung  a  captive  who 
had  persecuted  them  and  interfered  with 
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their  sport.  The  story  explained  how 
they  put  the  rope  around  the  neck  of  the 
captive  and  threw  the  other  end  of  it 
over  the  limb  of  a  tree  and  pulled  the 
man  into  the  air. 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  demanded: 
"Is  there  a  long  rope  here?" 

I  pointed  to  Uncle  Peabody's  hay  rope 
hanging  on  a  peg. 

'Lets  hang  a  captive,"  he  proposed. 

At  first  1  did  not  comprehend  his 
meaning.  He  got  the  rope  and  threw  its 
end  over  the  big  beam.  Our  old  shep- 
herd dog  had  been  nosing  the  mow  near 
us  tor  rats.  Amos  caught  the  dog.  who, 
suspecting  no  harm,  came  passively  to 
the  rope's  end.  He  tied  the  rope  around 
the  dog's  neck. 

"We'll  draw  him  up  once — it  won't 
hurt  him  any,"  he  proposed. 

I  looked  at  him  in  silence.  My  heart 
smote  me,  but  I  hadn't  the  courage  to 
take  issue  with  the  owner  of  a  silver 
watch.  When  the  dog  began  to  struggle 
I  threw  my  arms  about  him  and  cried. 
Aunt  Deel  happened  to  be  near.  She 
cani"  and  saw  Amos  pulling  at  the  rope 
and  me  trying  to  save  the  dog. 

"Come  right  down  off'n  that  mow 
—  this  minute,"  said  she. 

\\  hen  we  had  come  down  and  the  dog 
had  followed  pulling  the  rope  after  him, 
Aunt  Deel  was  pale  with  anger. 

"Cio  right  home— right  home,"  laid  she 
to  Amos. 

"iVir.  Baynes  said  that  he  would  take 
me  up  with  the  horses."  said  Amos. 

"Ve  can  use  shank's  horses — ayes!  — 
they're  good  enough  for  you."  Aunt  Deel 
Insisted,  and  so  the  boy  went  away  In 
disgrace. 

i  blushed  to  think  of  the  poor  opinion 
ht  would  have  of  the  place  now.  It 
setmed  to  me  a  pity  that  It  should  be 
made  any  worse,  but  I  couldn't  help  It. 

"Where  are  your  pennies?"  Aunt  Deel 
said  to  me.  I  felt  in  my  pockets  but 
couldn't  find  them. 

"Where  did  ye  have  'em  last?"  my 
aunt  demanded. 

"On  the  haymow." 

"Come  an'  show  me." 

We  went  to  the  mow  and  searched  for 
the  pennies,  but  not  one  of  them  could 
we  find. 

I  remembered  that  when  I  saw  them 
last  Amos  had  them  in  his  hand. 

"I'm  awful  frald  for  him — ayes  I  be'" 
said  Aunt  Deel.  "I'm  frald  Rovin'  Kate 
was  right  about  him — ayes'" 

"What  did  she  say?"  I  asked. 

"That  he  was  goin*  to  be  hung — ayes! 
You  cant  play  with  him  no  more.  Boys 
that  take  what  don't  belong  to  'em— 
which  I  hope  he  didn't— ayes  I  hope  it 
awful— are  apt  to  be  hung  by  their  necks 
until  they  are  dead— jest  as  he  was  goin' 
to  hang  or  Shep — ayes!— they  are!" 

Again  I  saw  the  dark  figure  of  Old 
Kate  standing  in  the  sunlight  and  her 
ragged  garments  and  bony  hands  and 
heard  the  hiss  of  her  flying  pencil  point 
I  clung  to  my  aunt's  dress  for  a  moment 
and  then  I  found  old  Shep  and  sat  down 
beside  him  with  my  arm  around  his 
neck.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  story  be- 
cause I  had  promised  not  to  and  felt 
sure  that  Amos  would  do  something  to 
me  if  I  did. 

Uncle  Peabody  seemed  to  feel  very 
badly  when  he  learned  how  Amos  had 
turned  out. 

"Don't  say  a  word  about  it."  said  he 

"Mebbe  you  lost  the  pennies.  Don't 
mind  'em." 

Soon  after  that,  one  afternoon.  Aunt 
Deel  came  down  In  the  field  where  we 
were  dragging.  While  she  was  talking 
with  Uncle  Peal)ody  an  idea  occurred  to 
me  and  the  dog  and  I  ran  for  the  house. 
There  was  a  pan  of  honey  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  pantry  and  ever  since  I  had 
seen  it  put  there  I  had  cherished  secret 
designs. 

I  ran  Into  the  deserted  house,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  chair  climbed  to  the  first 
shelf  and  then  to  the  next,  and  reached 
Into  the  pan  and  drew  out  a  comb  of 
honey,  and  with  no  delay  whatever  It 
went  to  my  mouth.  Suddenly  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  been  hit  by  lightning. 
It  was  the  sting  of  a  bee.  I  felt  myself 
going  and  made  a  wild  grab  and  caught 
the  edge  of  the  pan  and  down  we  came 
to  the  floor— the  pan  and  I— with  a  great 

I  discovered  that  I  was  In  desperate 
pain  and  trouble  and  I  got  to  my  feet 
and  ran.  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  go- 
Ing.  It  seemed  to  me  that  any  other 
place  would  be  better  than  that.  My  feet 
took  me  toward  the  barn  and  I  crawled 

filf  .'    t  ^"?  ^^"^  i^^^^-    ^y  »P  began  to 
feel  better,  by  and  by.  but  big  and  queer 
It  stuck  out  so  that  I  could  see  It      I 
h^rd  my  unole  coming  with  the  horses. 
I  concluded  that  I  would  stay  where  I 


was.  but  the  dog  came  and  sniffed  and 
l)arked  at  the  hole  through  which  I  had 
crawled  as  if  saying,  "Here  he  is!"  My 
position  was  untenable.  I  came  out. 
Shep  began  trying  to  clean  my  clothes 
with  his  tongue.  Uncle  Peabody  stood 
near  with  the  horses.  He  looked  at  me. 
He  stuck  his  finger  into  the  honey  on  my 
coat  and  smelt  it. 

"Well,  by—"  he  stopped  and  came  clos- 
er and  asked; 
"What's  happened?" 
"Bee  stung  me,"  I  answered. 
"Where  did  ye  find  so  much  honey  that 
ye  could  go  swimmin"  in  it?"  he  aaked. 
I   heard   the   door   of  the   house   open 
suddenly  and  the  voice  of  Aunt  Deel. 

'Peabody!         Peabody!       come      here 
quick,"  she  called. 

Uncle  Peabody  ran  to  the  house,  but 
I  stayed  out  with  the  dog. 

Through  the  open  door  I  heard  Aunt 
Deel  saying:  "I  cant  stan'  it  any  longer 
and  I  won't— not  another  day— ayes  I 
can't  Stan*  it.  That  boy  Is  a  reg'iar 
pest." 

They  came  out  on  the  veranda.  Uncle 
Peabody  said  nothing,  but  I  could  see 
that  he  couldn't  stand  It  either.  My 
brain  was  working  fast. 

"Come  here,  sir,"  Uncle  Peabody  called. 

I  knew  it  was  serious,  for  he  had  never 
called  me  "sir"  before.  I  went  slowly  to 
the  steps. 

"My  lord!"  Aunt  Deel  exclaimed. 
Look  at  that  lip  and  the  honey  all 
over  him-ayes!  I  tell  ye— I  can't 
Stan    it. 

"Say,  boy.  Is  there  anything  on  this 

place  that  you  ain't  tipped  over?"  Uncle 

Peabody    asked    in    a    sorrowful    tone. 

Wouldn't  ye  like  :o  tip  the  house  over''" 

I  was  near  breaking  down  in  this 
answer: 

"I  went  into  the  bufry  and  that  pan 
jumped  on  to  me." 

"Didn't  you  taste  the  honey?" 

"No,"  1  drew  in  my  breath  and  shook 
my  head. 

"Liar,  too!"  said  Aunt  Deel.  "I  can't 
Stan'  It  an'  I  won't." 

Uncle  Peabody  was  sorely  tried,  but 
he  was  keeping  down  his  anger.  His 
voice  trembled  as  he  said: 

"Boy,  1  guess  you'll  have  to—" 

Uncle  Peabody  stopped.  He  had  been 
driven  to  the  last  ditch,  but  he  had  not 
stepped  over  it.  However,  I  knew  what 
he  had  started  to  say  and  sat  down  on 
the  steps  In  great  dejection.  Shep  fol- 
lowed,, working  at  my  coat  with  his 
tongue. 

I  think  that  the  sight  of  me  must  have 
touched  the  heart  of  Aunt  Deel 

"Peabody  Baynes.  we  mustn't  be 
cruel,  said  she  in  a  softer  tone  and 
then  she  brought  a  rag  and  began  to  as- 
sist Shep  in  the  process  of  cleaning  my 
coat.  'Good  land!  He's  got  to  stay  here 
—ayes!— he  ain't  go  no  other  place  to 

"But  If  you  can't  stan*  It."  said  Uncle 
Peabody. 

u  '7'7,?*^^  ***  ***"'  *t— ayes!!  can't  stan' 

It.  but  I  ve  got  to— ayes!     So  have  you  " 

Aunt  Deel  put  me  to  bed  although  it 

up  at  the  shingles  a  singular  resolution 
came  to  me.  It  was  born  of  my  longing 
for  the  companionship  of  my  kind  and 
of  my  resentment.  I  would  go  and  live 
with  the  Dunkelbergs.  I  would  go  the 
jvay  they  had  gone  and  find  them.  I 
knew  it  was  ten  miles  away,  but  of 
course  everybody  knew  where  the  Dun- 
kelbergs lived  and  any  one  would  show 
me  I  would  run  and  get  there  before 
dark  and  tell  them  that  I  wanted  to  live 

r  ;S  o^T'  i^°**  ®^®'*y  <*ay  I  would  play 
with  Sally  Dunkelberg.  Uncle  Peabody 
w-as  not  half  as  nice  to  play  with  as 
she  was. 

I  heard  Uncle  Peabody  drive  away.  I 
watched  him  through  the  open  window 
I  could  hear  Aunt  Deel  washing  the 
dishes  in  the  kitchen.  I  got  out  of  bed 
very  slyly  and  put  on  my  Sunday  clothes 
I  went  to  the  open  window.  The  sun 
had  just  gone  over  the  top  of  the  woods 
I  would  have  to  hurry  to  get  to  the  Dun- 
kelbergs before  dark.  I  crept  out  on  the 
top  of  the  shed  and  descended  the  ladder 
that  leaned  against  It.    I  stood  a  moment 

^!*J"  K^-.  '^^^  dooryard  was  covered 
with  shadows  and  very  still.  The  dog 
must  have  gone  with  Uncle  Peabody  I 
ran  through  the  garden  to  the  road  and 
down  It  as  fast  as  my  bare  feet  would 
carry  me.  In  that  direction  the  nearest 
house  was  almost  a  mile  away.  I  re- 
member  I  was  out  of  breath,  and  the 
light  growing. dim  before  I  got  to  It  I 
went  on.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  iiad 
gone  nearly  far  enough  to  roach  my  des- 

Snrm'^         '  ^"""^  *  ^'''''^  "^°»*»»« 
"Hello!"  a  voice  called. 


I  turned  and  looked  up  at  Dug  Draper, 
in  a  single  buggy,  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
suit. 

"Is  it  much  further  to  where  the  Dun- 
kelbergs live?"  I  asked. 

"The  Dunkelbergs?    Who  be  they?" 

It  seemea  to  me  very  strange  that  he 
didn't   know  the  Dunkelbergs. 

"Where  Sally  Dunkelberg  lives.** 

That  was  a  clincher.  He  laughed  and 
swore  and  said: 

"Git  in  here,  boy.    I'll  take  ye -there." 

I  got  into  the  buggy,  and  he  struck 
his  horse  with  the  whip  and  went  gal- 
loping away  in  the  dusk. 

"I  reckon  you're  tryin'  to  git  away 
from  that  old  pup  of  an  aunt,"  said  he. 
"I  don't  wonder.  I  rather  live  with  a 
she   bear." 

I  have  omitted  and  shall  omit  the 
oaths  and  curses  with  which  his  talk 
was  flavored. 

"I'm  gittln'  out  o'  this  country  my- 
self," said  he.    "It's  too  pious  for  me." 

By  and  by  we  passed  Rovin'  Kate.  I 
could  just  discern  her  ragged  form  by 
the  roadside  and  called  to  her.  He 
struck  his  horse  and  gave  me  a  rude 
shake  and  bade  me  shut  up. 

It  was  dark  and  I  felt  very  cold  and 
began  to  wish  myself  home  in  bed 

"Ain't  we  most  to  the  Dunkelbergs'?" 
I  asked. 

"No — not  yet,"  he  answered. 

I  burst  Into  tears  and  he  hit  me  a 
sounding  whack  In  my  face  with  his 
hand. 

"No  more  whimperln',"  he  shouted. 
"Do  ye  hear  me?" 

He  hurt  me  cruelly  and  I  was  terribly 
frightened  and  covered  my  face  and 
smothered  my  cries  and  was  just  a  little 
quaking  lump  of  misery. 

He  shook  me  roughly  and  shoved  me 


down  on  the  buggy  floor  and  said 

"You  lay  there  and  keep  still    Hn 
hear?"  '  "" 

"Yes,"  I   sobbed. 
I  lay  shaking  with  fear  and  tighth 
my   sorrow   and    keeping   as   sUll  1,1 
(ould    with    it.    until,    wearied    bv 
strain,  I  fell  asleep. 

What    an    angel    of    mercy   is  gu 
Down   falls   her  curtain   and   awav 
leads    us— delivered!     free!— into  soi 
magic  country  where  are  the  things  i 
have  lost— perhaps  even  joy  and  von 
and  strength  and  old  friendshii)s  ' 

WTiat    befell    me   that    night   while 
dreamed  of  playing  with  the  sweet-fJ 
girl  I  have  wondered  often.    Some  tlJ 
in   the  night   Dug   Draper   had  reach 
the  village  of  Canton,  and  got  rid  of  i 
He  had  probably  put  me  out  at  the  wa, 
trough.     Kind  hands  had  picked  mei 
and  carried  me  to  a  little  veranda  tk 
fronted  the  door  of  a  law  office.    Therh 
slept  peacefully   until  daylight,  wheil 
felt  a  hand  on  my  face  and  awoke  sg 
denly.    1  remember  that  I  felt  cold 
kindly  faced  man  stood  leaning  over 
"  "Hello,  boy!"  said  he.    "Where  did 
come  from?" 

I  was  frightened  and  confused,  but 
gentle  voice  reassured  me. 

"Uncle  Peabody!"  I  called,  as  I  ara 
and  looked  about  me  and  began  to  cii 

The  man   lifted   me  in  his  arms  ai 
held  me  close  to  his  breast  and  tried  I 
comfort    me.      I    remember    seeing 
Silent  Woman  pass  while  I  was  in 
arms. 

"Tell  me  what's  your  name."  he  urg» 

"Barton  Baynes,"  I  said  as  soon  ail 
could  speak. 

"Where  is  your  father?" 

"In  Heaven,"  I  answered,  that  bell 

(Continued  on  page  418) 
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^OcA  Bright 

Clean 

Odorless 
Mellow  I j 


A.TLA.NTie 

VOU  know  there's  a  difference  in  coal.  There's 
a  difference  in  kerosene,  too.  The  one  kero- 
sene that  always  gives  a  bright,  clean,  odorless 
mellow  light  or  a  steady,  warming  heat  without 
smoke,  sputter  or  charring  of  wicks  is  called 
RayolightOi  Why?  To  distinguish  it  from  ordinary 
kerosenes.  It  s  so  highly  refined  and  purified  that  it  gives 
these  perfect  results  yet  costs  no  i-ore  than  the  other  kinds. 
Instead  of  just  asking  for  kerosene,  look  for  the  dealer  who  ha. 
JKd'iF^  °''  ^u.^^^'T'  "Atlantic  Rayoliht  OH  for  Sale  Here  -  YoSni 
find  if  a  quality  atore-a  good  place  to  do  most  of  your  bujdSg. 


••It* 


a  •eWMe  fact  that,  of  any  artificial  timht.  a  Itarom 
lam,  iM  thm  moH  ractfml  and  pl.a,imMtaihL7^ 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PhiUdelphia  and  PittUmrfh 


PERFECTION 

SmokeleM  Oil  Heaters 

fi*i!lli''*  •  n»»tch.    The  room  win 
09  warm  and  cozy  in  a  few  minutea. 

Mo   aahea,    amoke. 

■oot  oramell.    See 

I  J»  to  IB.M. 


.^vv,)||jJtlt 


Rajro  Lampt 


A  central  drauffht  lamp 
that  produces  a  toft. 
clear  and  restful  light. 
Many  beautiful  deiiims 
to  choose  from.  Safe 
and  easy  to  keep  clean. 
See  your  dealer.  Price 
ntOnp. 


Growing  Horses  to  Suit  the  Demand 


E.  A,  WENDT 


Recently,  two  buyers  motored  over 
this  section.  They  wanted  horses  and 
mules  so  badly  that  even  a  rumor  was 
Bufficlent  to  send  them  miles  out  of  their 
way  on  the  chance  of  finding  what  they 
wanted.  They  got  one  horse  here,  and  I 
told  them  of  several  farmers  having 
horses  and  mules  for  sale.  They  went  to 
look  at  them  but  none  came  up  to  speci- 
fications; they  could  not  use  them  at  any 
price,  yet  they  wanted  a  large  number. 
Breed,  size  and  condition  were  the  diffi- 
culties. The  only  horses  they  purchased 
were  of  heavy  draft  breeds  and  round, 
rolling  fat — not  just  plump.  They  asked 
for  much  the  same  thing  in  mules — 
heavy  draft  types  in  good  flesh  and 
young.  Either  horses  or  mules  must  be 
well  "broken." 

No,  brothers,  they  were  not  buying  for 
luilitary  purposes.  They  were — say,  it's 
going  to  hurt  some,  but  it's  better  to 
have  it  out  before  it  gets  worse — they 
were  buying  to  supply  the  needs  of 
neighboring  state  farmers.  Painful,  isn't 
it?  Farmers  in  need  of  draft  animals 
for  their  work!  Even  if  so  situ- 
ated that  they  can  not  produce  their  own 
animals  they  should  be  able  to  buy  from 
neighboring  farmers  who  are  producing 
more  than  they  can  use — or  sell.  But 
they  were  forced  to  go  to  dealers.  Why? 
Because  their  neighbor  breeders,  like 
many  of  our  own,  will  not  breed  straight 
draft  animals.  They  insist  that  if  a 
horse  is  not  speedy  it  is,  necessarily,  a 
draft  animal.  Quite  right,  too,  in  the 
same  sense  that  if  a  man  isn't  a  banker 
he  is  a  farmer;  quite  as  reasonable  as 
that  one  cow  is  as  good  as  another  if 
both  produce  milk,  though  one  may  aver- 
age 15  pounds  of.  4  per  cent,  milk  and 
the  other  40  pounds  of  5  to  6  per  cent, 
milk.  In  either  case  and  with  either 
cows  or  horses  and  mules,  breeding  is 
the  foundation,  while  feed,  care  and  com- 
mon sense  determine  the  style  and  value 
that  will  develop  in  the  finished  product. 

In  my  experience,  the  first  thing  for 
the  prospective  farmer-breeder  to  do  is 
to  obtain  a  young,  absolutely  sound, 
biddable,  well  broken  mare  of  the  de- 
sired breed  type,  preferably  of  the  round, 
(cmpact  build,  easily  kept  in  good  flesh 
and  salable  condition,  of  some  solid  dark 
color  and  having  good  style  and  action. 
The  legs  and  feet  should  receive  spei'ial 
attention,  because  If  they  are  not  perfect 
other  good  qualities  are  of  small  value. 
Of  course  the  sire  must  be  as  carefully 
Ji'dged  in  all  respects,  again  specializing 
on  legs  and  feet  and  avoiding  clumsy 
action. 

The  breeder  must  constantly  remind 
himself  that  faults,  vices,  any  unsound- 
ness, bad  conformation,  poor  style  or 
*<^tion,  and  weaknesses,  are  much  more 
I'Kely  to  be  reproduced  than  good 
points,  and  that  even  if  they  do  not  show 
"i»  at  firs*,  the  predisposition  to  them 
^111  be  there. 

On  most  farms  where  corn  is  raised 
too  much  corn  and  timothy  hay  are  fed 
to  mares  in  foal  for  best  results.  I  know 
*hat  the  addition  of  clover  hay.  bran, 
oats,  oil  meal  to  her  ration  will  a  lot 
"•^ore  than  pay  for  any  extra  expense. 
"Hie  same  applies  to  the  colts;  they  will 


not  make  the  kind  of  growth  that  means 
fancy  prices  on  a  corn  and  hay  ration. 
Therefore,  why  not  feed  what  will  yield 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment? In  fact,  at  this  time  the 
situation  stands:  Why  not  feed  what  will 
produce  a  horse  that  will  sell  for  a  little 
more  than  he  actually  cost  us,  rather 
than  follow  the  old  methods  of  breeding 
and  feeding  and  produce  something  that 
is  unsalable  or  that  will  not  sell  for  as 
much  as  we  have  invested  in  him  in 
the  way  of  feed  and  incidentals,  not 
counting  the  risk? 

I  have  learned  that  the  future  demand 
will  be  for  draft  types — as  other  types 
are  not  popular,  even  if  they  have  the 
weight — that  the  salable  horse  weighs 
from  1100  up;  and  that,  to  bring  good 
prices,  draft  types  must  be  in  good  flesh. 

All  of  this  applies  to  the  popular  mule. 
Also,  it  is  best  to  breed  from  gentle, 
tractable    mares    that    are    quick    and 


The  Brood  Sow  and  Her  Litter 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


I  raise  two  litters  a  year  from  about 
half  of  my  sows.  1  breed  them  for  early 
March  pigs  and  then  for  fall  farrowing. 
For  the  young  sows  and  those  that  far- 
row very  late  I  only  raise  one  litter  and 
breed  them  for  the  spring  farrowing.  By 
not  breeding  the  young  sows  until  year- 
lings, they  have  a  chance  to  grow  large. 
The  fall  gilts  are  bred  the  next  fall  for 
spring  litters.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
select  the  best  gilts,  and  never  allow 
the  male  hog  to  run  with  them  at  breed- 
ing time. 

I  turn  the  sow  in  and  out  after  one  ser- 
vice. In  the  fall  I  run  my  sows  in  the 
corn  stalk  pastures,  where  rye  has  been 
sown,  as  long  as  I  can  on  account  of  the 
weather.  In  winter  I  have  a  large, 
roomy  place  for  them  to  sleep  and  let 
them  have  the  run  of  some  field  or 
woods,  and  thus  they  take  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise. I  feed  them  some  corn,  also 
some  clover  hay.     Two  or  three  weeks 


Hay  f—ding  rack  /or  Aogrs  •acc«««/a/(y  u»9d  at  Pcnna,  Statm  Colhgm 


prompt  and  of  the  round,  compact  type. 
Another  thing  I  have  learned :  Less  feed 
would  be  wasted  if  the  condition  of  each 
animal's  mouth  was  known. 
Maryland. 


More  Sheep — More  Wool 

The  More  Sheep — More  Wool  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  now  been 
completely  organized.  It  will  take  over 
and  continue  the  work  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  sheep  husbandry  which  was  in- 
augurated by  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and 
r*!xtlle  Association  and  which  has  been 
conducted  by  them  for  the  past  two 
years.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  as- 
sociation to  encourage  in  all  legitimate 
ways  the  development  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry and  obtain  co-operation  for  this 
purpose    to   the   widest   extent   possible. 


financial  support  from  them  and  will  be 
In  a  position  to  broaden  the  effort  for 
the  restoration  of  the  sheep  Industry. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bigelow,  who  has  previously 
directed  the  sheep  campaign  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  More  Sheep — 
More  Wool  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  will  direct  its  activities.  All 
communications  on  this  subject  should 
now  be  addressed  to  him  at  53  South 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


before  farrowing  time  I  feed  some  oats 
or  rye  and  turnips.  And  a  few  days  be- 
fore farrowing  time  I  shut  each  sow  in 
an  individual  house  set  in  a  let  about 
two  or  three  rods  square,  and  feed  some* 
slop  or  middlings  and  some  ground  oats 
or  rye. 

At  farrowing  time  I  find  it  necessary 
to  watch  the  sows,  especially  in  case  of 
first  litters.  If  a  sow  is  restless  I  place 
the  pigs  In  a  basket  and  take  them  to 
the  house  or  barn  until  she  is  quiet. 
Should  one  sow  have  more  pigs  than  she 
can  care  for.  and  another  not  enough,  I 
mark  the  pigs  and  divide  them;  when  the 
pigs  are  the  same  age  the  sows  will  not 
object  to  this. 

If  the  sow  at  farrowing  time  is  rest- 
less and  wants  feed  I  give  her  a  light 
feed  of  slop.  The  second  day  I  give  her 
about  a  half  feed*  of  slop  and  an  ear  of 


and  find  that  there  Is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  kind  of  houses;  however, 
the  A-shaped  is  very  good  for  a  farrow- 
ing pen.  In  building  any  kind  of  a  hog 
house  be  sure  that  it  is  high  enough  so 
that  you  can  walk  in  it  straight.  It  is 
best  to  have  the  house  face  the  south- 
east, so  that  the  little  pigs  will  get  the 
sun  most  of  the  day.  They  should  bo 
supplied  with  plenty  of  bedding  of  some 
kind.  Shredded  fodder  makes  a  very 
good  bedding  for  the  farrowing  sows. 

I  clean  the  pens  every  few  days  while 
pigs  are  young,  by  sweeping  out  the 
dust.  In  very  cold  weather  I  hang  up  a 
lantern  in  the  house  high  enough  so  that 
the  sow  cannot  reach  it,  shut  up  the 
house  and  save  the  pigs  In  very  cold 
weather,  as  the  lantern  helps  to  minimize 
the  cold  in  the  house,  so  that  it  will  not 
injure  the  pigs. 

For  my  hog  pasture,  and  especially 
for  my  sows  and  pigs,  I  have  rye  in 
early  fall  and  spring,  then  rape  and 
clover  following.  My  sows  are  allowed 
to  run  on  this  after  the  pigs  are  weaned, 
and  then  fed  very  little  besides  pasture, 
until  time  to  shut  them  up  again  for 
farrowing.  In  this  way  they  are  kept 
healthy  and  their  pigs  are  much  stronger 
than  when  they  are  confined  to  some  pea 
where  they  have  to  be  fed  heavily  to 
maintain  their  fiesh. 

I  do  not  try  to  get  my  brood  sows  fat, 
but  rather  in  good  developing  condition, 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  developing  pigs. 

I  never  did  have  any  luck  with  sows 
that  got  real  fat  while  carrying  their 
young,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  keep- 
ing them  only  In  fair  shape  and  making 
them  work  for  that,  they  are  always 
strong  and  healthy  and  then  when  the 
pigs  come  they  are  in  shape  to  stand  the 
extra  strain,  and  when  they  are  put  on 
full  feed  they  make  the  little  fellows 
hunp. — Illinois. 


The   membership   is   composed   of   large 

business  organizations,  will  have  ampl#|  corn    and    gradually    increase    until    the 


pigs  are  a  week  old,  when  I  put  her  on 
full  feed.  I  aim  to  keep  my  sows  In 
good  flesh  while  the  pigs  are  with  them, 
and  not  let  them  suckle  down.  As  soon 
as  I  can  I  get  the  little  fellows  to  drink 
sweet  milk  by  having  a  small  enclosure 
close  to  their  pens,  and  some  warm  milk 
in  a  shallow  trough.  After  they  have 
learned  to  drink  milk  well  I  add  some 
middlings. 
I   have  used  many  kinds  of  houses, 


Dairy  Cow  Must  Hav6  Protein 

Next  to  not  feeding  liberally  enough 
the  most  common  mistake  made  In  feed* 
ing  dairy  cows  is  not  giving  enough  pro- 
tein. Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  pro- 
tein in  the  ration.  If  It  Is  short  in 
amount,  feeding  an  over  abundance  of 
the  fattening  foods  only  results  la 
waste,  says  C.  H.  Eckles,  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  Corn  silage,  tim- 
othy hay  and  corn  are  all  especially  low 
in  protein,  and  since  these  are  the  most 
common  feeds  the  dairy  cow  often  fails 
to  do  her  best  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
protein. 

Corn  silage  and  corn  are  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  cheapest  and  best  ration.  If 
alfalfa,  clover,  soy  bean,  sr  cowpea  hay 
are  fed  in  addition,  considerable  protein 
will  be  supplied  and  the  amount  of  prcv 
t€in  feeds  to  be  purchased  will  be  small. 
Under  these  conditions  a  good  grain 
mixture  would  be,  corn  4  parts,  bran  1 
part.  In  addition  heavy  milking  cows 
should  have  one  pound  of  cotton  seed, 
gluten  or  linseed  meal  daily.  If  timothy 
hay,  sorghum  or  com  fodder  are  fed 
with  the  silage  larger  quantities  of  rich 
protein  feeds  should  xbe  fed.  To  supple- 
ment these  roughages  a  mixture  of  com 
3  parts,  bran  1  part  and  cotton  seed  meal 
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Full  Year  to  Pay 


Send 

For 

FREE 

Book 


Most  remarkable  offer  on  the  famous 
Majestic  Cream  Separator.    An  offer 

madn  by  a  house  with  $12,000,000.00  capital.  We 
give  you  the  oppostunity  to  try  the  Majestic  ab- 
solutely free  for  30  daya.  If  you  keep  it,  you  haves  year 
to  pay.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  the  90  daya  free 
trial  doesn't  show  that  it  is  the  sitnpleat,  easiest  to  clean 
and  closest  skinuninR  separator  you  have  ever  used. 
We  know  what  the  Majestic  will  do  and  we  want  you 
to  learo  what  thousands  of  others  have  learned— 

which  is  that 
the  Majestic  is 
the  least  ex- 
pensive and 
easiest-to-oper- 
a  t  e     separator 
made.     Anyhow, 
■ee    for   yourself 
at  our  risk.    Accept 
tbia  special  offer  now. 


Pay 
Nothlns 
for  60  Days 

If  you  keep  the  Majestic  you 
have  60  da vs'useof  it  before 
you  make  the  flrst  pay- 
ment.   Think  of  it  — 30 
days  free  trial,  60  days 
before  first  payment  and  a 
year  to  pav  all  m  easy  install- 
ments.   That  is  the  oflfer  to 
you  from  the  largest  BRricul- 
tural  mail  order  house.    We 
can  make  this  oflfer  only  be- 
cause we  know  the  merit  of 
this    wonderful    se  arator. 
We  knowwhat  an  amazing 
record   it  has  made.    If 
we  did  not  know  this, 
if  theMajestIc  coula 
not  p  rove  its 
quality  under 
the  severest 
teats,   we   could 
got  afford  to  send  it  on  such  terms. 
We  will  ship  any  size  you  want  on 
this  fre«  trial  and  easy  ptynent 
plan. 

For  Free  Book 


Capacity 

STsTbs. 

500  lbs. 

750  lbs. 

1000  lbs. 


^*;<*"*V* 


Now 
Send 


Shows  yon  pictures.    Tells  yoq 
all  about  the  Majestic.    Explains 
our  offer.  Gives  prices  and  terms, 
shows    you   how   you   can   maiie 
more  money  out  of  your  cows. 
Get  all  the  facts  now,  about  this 
80  days  free  trial  and  year  to 
pay  proposition.    Send  postal 
or  letter. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.. 

4096  LaSalU  St., 
D«pt.  1026  Chlcaso 


.World's  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


"•^  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
pated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings. Sidings.  Wallboard.  PainU.  etc..  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Uottom  I-  actorv  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Fay  tha  rralsM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

oost  less;  ootlsst  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintina 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  Are,  rust,  lightning  proaf. 

Free  Roofinf  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proOta.   Ask  for  Book 


BARA6E  S69.S0  AND  UP 

^mmt  prices  on  Ready-Mads 
ITire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
op  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
CfcragsBo*   showing  styles. 

tmbbbwaAos  m a.  CO., 

I2S4-128HffesSL.    OsilWistl.  g 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


?^ash 


^*^  out  of  your 

OLD  BAGS, 

Von  II  be  •ui|)ri<»(i   li>.w    iimrli    iiioDey    we    will    ^ 
pmj  Toil   tor  T'xir  oM    >mR>      u-iii    or    Mmnil.-   mn; 
quantity      Don't  It-t  them  lie  around  anil  rot  whan 
you  can  turn  them   into    ni..ni'v 

WE  I'AV  THK  »'KKI(iHT 
»nd  we  mail  rlie^  k  a«  CN.n  aa  ihlpnient  U 
received  Take  advantage  of  present  hi|th  prira* 
—write  today  for  prirr-liit  and  thippinit  in- 
•trurtiont^  Larsett  dirert  biiyerr  of  hai(«  in  the 
wor.d,  RefTcneM  —  I'ltiiens  Hank  of  Buffalo. 
Dua  or  Brad.treet. 

IROQUOIS      BAO      CO 
*f3  Howard  .St  .  Buffalo.  N  T 


SELF- OILING    WINDMILL 

.       .       ^yi"*     INCLOSED     MOTOR 

,Ka«p»n9  OUT   DUST  and    RAIN  -  Keeping   IN   OIL 

•PIASH  OIUNG  -  "^  ■-' 

SYSTtM  ZNJtVtttl/y/.^      Consrsfrtlynoo*, 

Every  BMhn^Witil 
Oa.MsiinltPkMiphi 
ThelighmtBicev 


1  part,  will  be  suitable  with  an  addi- 
tional pound  daily  of  the  meal  used  to 
each  heavy  producing  cow. 

When  corn  silage  is  fed,  as  a  rule,  the 
grain  mixture  should  be  fed  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  pound  to  each  3  pounds  of 
milk  produced  by  a  Jersey  and  4  pounds 
of  milk  produced  by  a  Holstein.     When 


no  silage  is  fed  the  grain  ration  should 
be  Increased  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
the  milk,  since  the  animal  will  not  con. 
sume  80  much  of  the  roughage.  If  corn 
lodder  and  timothy  hay  are  the  only 
roughage  available  the  same  grain  mix- 
ture is  recommended  as  when  these 
roughages  are  fed  with  silage. 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


That  many  dairy  cows  have  been  re- 
cently slaughtered,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  farm  labor,  the  high  cost  of  cattle 
feed,  the  high  price  paid  for  beef  ani- 
mals, and  the  comparatively  inadequate 
price  paid  for  dairy  products,  is  well 
known.  How  far  these  conditions  have 
affected  the  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  has 
quite  frequently  been  asked.  It  can  be 
answered,  as  far  as  the  Jersey  breed  is 
concerned,  by  a  report  recently  made  to 
the  directors  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club.  The  fiscal  year  of  this  club  be- 
gins April  1,  and  since  that  date  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  Jersey  registra- 
tions of  44  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  trans- 
fers of  ownership  of  9  per  cent.,  an  in- 
crease in  year's  authenticated  milk  and 
butter-fat  tests  of  5V6  per  cent.,  and  in- 


srntative,  L.  J.  McMartin,  to  spend  sev- 
eral weeks  in  New  England  and  Eastern 
territory  among  the  breeders  and  make 
a  study  of  the  needs  and  prospects  of 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  Interests  there. 


The  American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  writes  us:  "Our 
year  has  just  ended,  and  we  find  we  have 
made  something  like  a  25  per  cent,  in- 
crease over  the  receipts  of  last  year.  The 
interest  throughout  the  South  has  been 
the  marked  feature  of  the  year  and  the 
high  quality  of  the  judging  done  at  the 
various  state  fairs  and  exhibitions  was 
another  very  commendable  advancement. 

At  our  annual  meeting  we  expect  to 
dcuble  our  capital  stock  and  make  room 
for  the  new  men  who  are  continually 


True  Economy 

Build  for  permanence.  Erect 
durable  buildings  that  will  stand  ^ 
as  long  as  you  farm  and  can  be  pa„oed' 
practically  unimpaired  to  your  children. 
You  are  laying  up  comfort  for  your  later 
years  when  you  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Plre-aa&,  weather-proofand  vemln-proof  The 
glased  wall*  are  sanitary- easily  cleaned 
down  and  will  not  absorb  odors. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you 
samples  and  building  plans— free  to  prospcc- 
tive  builders.  Also  write  us  today  for  new 
illustrated  'Natco  on  the  Farm"  book-l9i8 
Bditioo.   It's  free. 

National  Fire  Prooilng  Co. 


ABSORBINE 

^^  TRADE  MARK  RE&.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


Pontiae  Clothildm  DmKol  2nd- 

Type  of  Holstelnn  making  big  yearly  records  of  milk  and  hntterfat 


And  Prevents  VMur 


OIL  SUPPLY 
,    nePLENISHEO 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAP  ^^ 

POUBLE    GEARS    -  ^2o^   Carrying    H.lf  the   Loe« 

'**•>  ♦<'*tur«  dMirabl*  in  •  windmill  in  the 

AUTO-OILED  ACRMOTOR 

G«so1m«  Engines  -  Pumpe  -  TanKe 

Water  Supply  Good«  -  Steel  ffme  Saw* 

fKMft  ACRMOTOR   COt  2500   Utn  St.Cimcm* 


rease  in  gross  income  of  44  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  adverse  con- 
ditions affecting  generally  the  dairy  in- 
terests, and  the  great  amount  of  work  In 
support  of  these  interests  recently  car- 
ried on  by  this  organization,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club  was  never  so  satisfactory  as  it  is 
now.  The  club  has  invested  |15,800  in 
bonds  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York, 
has  taken  $15,000  Liberty  Bonds,  holds 
real  estate  to  the  value  of  $140,000,  and 
has  a  bank  balance  (Oct.  21)  of  $23,000, 
making  its  total   resources  $193,800. 

Eastern  breeders  who  are  considering 
the  possibilities  of  beef  production  will 
find  much  to  Interest  them  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  "Supremacy  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Cattle."  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders'  Association.  A  copy  may  be 
had  free  by  addressing  the  secretary  at 
817  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Bleeders'  Association  approximately 
$8000  was  appropriated  for  the  National 
Shorthorn  Congress,  Show  and  Sale  to 
l'»;  held  in  Chicago  the  third  week  in 
February.  It  was  also  decided  that  a 
^oId  medal  would  be  given  to  the  student 

I  in  the  college  judging  teams  who  scored 
the  highest  number  of  points  in  Judging 
Shorthorn  cattle  In  the  forthcoming  In- 
ternational  Live  Stock   Exposition.     In 

I  an  effort  to  farther  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  it  was 
arranged    for    the    Association's    repre- 


asklng  for  membership  in  our  associa- 
tion. The  interest  in  hog  production  on 
account  of  the  war  and  the  shortage  of 
food  products  has  stimulated  our  work 
very  much  and  hogs  are  being  raised  In 
large  numbers  In  territories  not  consid- 
ered the  hog  belt  heretofore." 

The  United  States  Government  has 
again  selected  pure-bred  Holstelns  for  Its 
own  use.  Harlo  J.  FIsk  has  recently 
concluded  the  purchase  of  100  as  choice 
specimens  of  the  Black-and-White  breed 
as  have  ever  been  gathered  together.  The 
stock  was  all  Wisconsin  bred  and  ranged 
in  price  from  $275  to  $1000.  This  Is  not 
the  flrst  time  the  Government  has  select- 
ed pure-bred  Holstelns  for  their  own  use. 
One  of  the  finest  herds  of  the  Black-and- 
Whites  In  the  country  Is  owned  by  the 
U.  S.  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  principal  points 
of  Interest  on  the  grounds  of  this  big  in- 
stitution In  the  Capital  City. 

During  the  International  Uve  Stock 
Show  at  Chicago.  December  1  to  8,  the 
following  breeders'  meetings  will  be  held  : 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America, 
Live  Stock  Record  Bldg.,  Dec.  5,  2  P.  M. 

American  Duroc-.Iersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers, Sherman  Hotel,  Dec.  4. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
(iatlon.  Congress  Hotel.  Dec.  5,  7  P.  M. 
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■  Reduces   Strained.  Puffy  Ankles, 

H  Lymphangitis,   rail   Evil.    Fistula. 

^H  Boils.  SweUioffl;   Stops  Lameneai 

^H  and  allays  pai-i:  Heals  Sores,  Cuts. 

^V  Bruises,    Boo^    Chafes.     It   it  a 

M^  SAFE  IRTISEPTI6  AID  BERMICIOE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  andieptic  Uniment  for  manklDd.  re- 
ducM  Straini.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veint.  Concfti. 
iwted — only  t  few  drop*  required  elao  appUcadoa.  Pria 
81  per  bottle  at  dealert  oc  deUrered. 
JJf^OUNG,  P.O.F.,  2k  Tsmpls  8t,  Springfisld,  Man. 

OniyS2  Down 

One^Year  to  Pay! 

'^  I  Buye  the  New  BuMer-  _ 

flyJr.Ne.a.  Li«htninnlng. 
easy  rieanintf.  close  akiiiH 


minDT,  durable.  Guaranteed 
,»  life  Ime.   Skims  96  qoarta 

per  hoir.     Made  also  in   Ave   tf 
I  IvserBiieauptoNo.SBbownbarr 

10  lays*  Frsa  Trial  e*™.  ru  own  <».t 


*?•■«•  in  erwun.     pSital  brines  Ptm  e«t> 
vay  rrom  Um  insnuraetarer  ana  sav*  aeoay 

,  -.  AL.BAUQH.DOVIR  CO.  «»' 
I  1180  SSarehell  Blvd.  OHIOAOO 


CATTLE. 


3  Jersey  Bulls 

For  Immediate  aale.    One  ready  for  aervlce.    All  pIl 
Ible  for   reKiatration.     Write  for  photo*,  partlculHi- 
and  pricew.    AHDKlf  roHT.  WtrowJefcwrg.  Pn. 

ReQ.  Goernsey  Bull  Call  \t^°m£i;,r}r 

«•■«•■  ak>ffrel  Il.Wrltf  for  particular!.  Prk-e.SKw 
Adrtreae.     Artdlaon  K.  Krlehel.  R.  2.  Norrlatown.  I's. 

RRO.  HOLSTBIM  BVLE..*  vr.  old.  quipt.  aiir» 

from  1000  lb,  mate.     &  If.  Steele.IJpper  Glade,  W.  V* 


■WINS. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar  Majestic  Mammoth  229500, welRhi 
407  lbs.  at7  months,  was  bred  and  dereloped 
by  us.  If  yon  want  the  big  kind  write  to— 

C  H.  CARTER 

Whittfuem  Farm.  West  Cheater.  Pa. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healthy,  prollflc.  Hied  nnd  develope<1 
under  practical  farming  condUloiis.  Foundu 
tlon  stock  always  for  RaFe.     Address 

AVER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 

Hampshires" 


Meeting  of  New  York  Dairymen 
The  4l8t  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen's  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Armory  In  Syracuse  on 
December  11  to  14.  1917. 


PlKB  any  age,  bred  glltn 
for  fall  farrow.  Fr*"^ 
rlrnilar.  Al8<>rPKiat«>r 
ed  ii\ii'TH»*v  bulls  from 
%Vt  lip. 

Lornet  Lmwb  Farm 
nirft-ln-Hand.    Pa. 

Box   I'  I.Hric.  (>>. 


For   Sale  — Poland   China   Pig» 


Both  sex,  In  pair*,  not  akin,  all  ^IlKlhie  to  n>Kl^i. 
The  very  best  hrefdlni?  tol*  found.  Inmi  piollflc  fntr 
llles.  Write  for  catKlogue  giving  full  desortpti<  n 
Prices  reasonable.  H.  H.  Oavls.  Mt.  VMctory.  Ohio.  I<  i 

Btaktlful  RiglsttrMi  Btrkihlrt  Plgt^^!! 

•lied  by  my  great  boer.  Fslrftrld  Trupworth  nnd  fnin 
'""<*•  *'»w'_  W.  r.  WfWPABRAW.  FurnlM.  Pn. 

piROC  HERD  BOAR  K.'J.-'i;;  "x  'i^V~: 

big  heavy  tioned   fellow.     Keeping  Kilts  of  out  hi"' 
reason  for  selling.   Ralph  Wilhon,  BlooiuTlUe.  Obl'^ 


^he  Relation  of  the  Dairy 
;ow  to  Profitable  Farming 

(Concluded  from  page  401) 

Ithe  platforms  should  be  about  4^:  ^eet 
llong.  but  we  have  arranged  the  plat- 
Ifotnis  so  that  they  are  longer  at  on«  end 
Lnd  place  the  cows  In  the  stable  accord- 
ling  to  their  length  of  body.  The  celling 
\\i  7Vj  ^6et  high,  but  it  should  be  a  full 
L  fe«t.  The  barn  stands  north  and  south 
Lnd  is  fairly  well  lighted.  We  have 
Icoucrete  floors  and  find  them  the  best 
for  the  cows  and  every  one  connected 
Llth  the  work  in  the  stables.  We  have 
never  had  a  cow  injured  by  standing  on 
la  concrete  floor. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  I  like 
|tbe  shallow  mangers,  but  in  actual  prac- 
Itice  I  want  my  mangers  high  enough  so 
that  the  cows  cannot  waste  their  feeds. 
Then  again,  many  cows  are  injured  slip- 
LiDg  and  sliding  on  the  platform  while 
reaching  for  feed  that  has  fallen  over 
the  manger.  Our  mangers  are  subdivid- 
ed with  light  iron  partitions  which  can 
be  raised  to  allow  them  to  be  flushed  out 
kith  a  hose  about  twice  a  week.  We  use 
the  ordinary  swing  stanchions  and  find 
that,  as  regards  cost,  convenience,  dura- 
bility and  simplicity  it  is  the  best  and 
most  sanitary  form  of  tie-up.  Some  of 
the  up-to-date  stalls  and  forms  of  tie-ups 
uijdoul)tedly  are  valuable,  and  should 
I  be  investigated. 

I  have  found  the  silo  a  great  factor  in 
Icutting  down  the  feed  bills  and  furnish- 
ing exactly  what  is  needed  to  keep  the 
cows  system  in  good  working  order. 
Tender  pasture  grass  makes  a  ration  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  cow's  needs  and  hard 
\u  imitate,  but  the  silo  is  needed  to  span 
the  dreaded  gap  between  the  spring  and 
fall  grazing  season.  Therefore,  while 
building  a  large  silo  for  winter  feeding 
it  is  well  to  build  a  smaller  one  for  sum- 
mer feeding.  We  have  two  round  stave 
Eilos  and  And  them  very  economical  and 
Ufficient,  although  if  one  has  plenty  of 
money  and  wishes  to  build  more  perma- 
nent, the  concrete  or  hollow  tile  silos 
are.  perhaps,  better.  For  a  dairy  of  30 
cows  I  find  that  one  silo  30  feet  high  and 
it)  feet  in  diameter  and  another  of  the 
same  height  and  14  feet  in  diameter 
I  about  the  right  sizes. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
iPJofltable  dairying  is  that  of  regulating 
the  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  farm  to 
the  amount  of  labor  that  is  available. 
1  wo  men  can  handle  a  24  to  28-cow  dairy 
and  do  the  larger  part  of  the  farm  work, 
^ut  it  makes  a  bad  mess  of  the  whole 
thing  to  have  more  cows  than  can  be 
profitably  handled  with  the  available 
help.  This  also  applies  with  equal  force 
I  to  the  number  of  horses  kept  on  the 
farm.  It  costs  considerable  to  keep 
horses  and  one  must  plan  to  keep  every 
[•»<^rse  busy  at  profitable  work  every  day 
*hen  the  weather  is  favorable  for  out- 
aide  work.  It  is  by  cutting  down  the 
[operating  expenses  and  making  the  best 
''se  of  land,  labor  and  fertility  that 
"Qany  dairymen  are  making  a  profit 
*^^ry  year  while  others  are  complaining 
t*>at  dairying  don't  pay. 

^'  i<  York. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

^Continued  from  page  416)  * 

Jf^e  place  to  which  he  had  moved,  as  I 
understood  It. 

;;Where  do  you  live?" 

..Jn  Llckitysplit." 
How  did  you  get  here?" 
.    t)ug   Draper  brought  me.       Do   you 
■now  where  Sally  Dunkelberg  lives?" 
kelb    *^"  ^**®  daughter  of  Horace  Dun- 

»nie*d  *"^  **"•  ^^^^^  Dunkelberg."  I 

Oh  yes,  I  know  her.    Sally  is  a  friend 

'mine.    Well  get  some  breakfast  and 

«en  we'll  go  and  find  her." 

ef  hf  ^'*^r*ed  me  through  the  open  door 

ni8  office  and  set  me  down  at  his  desk. 


The  cold  air  of  the  night  had  chilled  me 
and  I  was  shivering. 

"You  sit  there  and  I'll  have  a  fire  go- 
ing in  a  minute  and  get  you  warmed  up." 

He  wrapped  me  in  his  coat  and  went 
into  the  back  room  and  built  a  fire  in  a 
small  stove  and  brought  me  in  and  set 
me  down  beside  it.  He  made  some  por- 
ridge in  a  kettle  while  I  sat  holding  my 
little  hands  over  the  stove  to  warm 
them,  and  a  sense  of  comfort  grew  in  me. 
Soon  a  boy  came  bringing  a  small  pail 
ct  fresh  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  re- 
member how  curiously  the  boy  eyed  me 
as  he  said  to  my  new  friend: 

"Captain  Moody  wants  to  know  if 
you'll  come  up  to  dinner?" 

There  was  a  note  of  dignity  in  the  re- 
ply which  was  new  to  me,  and  for  that 
reason  probably  I  have  always  remem- 
bered it. 

"Please  present  my  thanks  to  the  Cap- 
tain and  tell  him  that  I  expect  to  go  up 
to  Licketysplit  in  the  town  of  Bally- 
been." 

He  dipped  some  porridge  into  bowls 
and  put  them  on  a  small  table.  My  eyes 
had  watched  him  with  growing  interest 
and  I  got  to  the  table  about  as  soon  as 
the  porridge  and  mounted  a  chair  and 
seized  a  spoon. 

"One   moment,   Bart,"   said    my    host. 
"By   jingo!      We've   forgotten   to   washr 
and  your  face  looks  like  the  dry  bed  of 
a  river.    Come  here  a  minute." 

He  led  me  out  of  the  back  door,  where 
there  were  a  wash-stand  and  a  pail  and 
a  tin  basin  and  a  dish  of  soft  soap.  He 
dipped  the  pail  in  a  rain  barrel  and  filled 
the  basin,  and  I  washed  myself  and  wait- 
ed not  upon  my  host,  but  made  for  the 
table  and  began  to  eat,  being  very  hun- 
gry, after  hastily  drying  my  face  on  a 
towel.  In  a  minute  he  came  and  sat 
down  to  his  own  porridge  and  bread  and 
butter. 

"Bart,  don't  dig  so  fast,"  said  he. 
"you're  down  to  hard  pan  now.  Never 
bo  in  a  hurry  to  see  the  bottom  of  the 
bow,l." 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  look  of 
amusement  in  his  big,  smiling,  gray  eyes 
as  they  looked  down  upon  me  out  of  his 
iull.  ruddy,  smooth-shaven  face.  It  in- 
spired confidence  and  I  whispered  tim- 
idly: 

"Could  I  have  some  more?" 

"All  you  want,"  he  answered,  as  he 
put  another  ladle  full  in  my  bowl. 

When  we  had  finished  eating  he  set 
aside  the  dishes  and  I  asked: 

"Now  could  I  go  and  see  Sally  Dunkel- 
berg?" 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  want  of 
Sally  Dunkelberg?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  just  to  play  with  her,"  I  said  as 
(  showed  him  how  I  could  sit  on  my 
hands  and  raise  myself  from  the  chair 
bottom. 

"Haven't  you  any  one  to  play  with  at 
home?" 

"Only  my  Uncle  Peabody." 

"Don't  you  like  to  play  with  him?" 

"Oh,  some,  but  he  can't  stand  me  any 
longer.  He's  all  tired  out,  and  my  Aunt 
Deel,  too.    I've  tipped  over  every  single 


MILK 


c  «  « « V  fin  ct 
WAR  TIME 


In  these  days  of  hlflrh  prleei  for  dairr  prodaets, 
the  "poor  milker"  la  more  than  ever  a  liability. 

But  before  you  sell  the  cow  that  Is  not  pro- 
ducing well,  try  to  improve  her  condition.  Her 
milk  value  is  much  greater  than  her  meat  value. 

Most  poor  milkers  are  non-productive  because 
of  some  defect  of  health,  which  can  be  quickly 
remedied   by  intelligent  treatment. 

-Kure  is  a  medicine  that  acts  quickly  en  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and  curative  quali> 
ties  have  made  it  the  standard  cow  medi- 
cine for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
treatment  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

Give  Kow-Kure  a  trial;  it  will  do  for 
you  what  it  is  doing  for  thousands  of  other*. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  Kow-Kure; 
5.5c  and  SI. 10  packages.  Send  for  free 
treatise.   "The  Home  Cow   Doctor." 
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New  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

BEATS  ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  the  wonderful  new 
AlaMio  Kerosene  Mantle  light  FREE.  Write  quick  for 
particulars.  This  great  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neiKhborhood.  You 
only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighbors; 
they  will  want  one.  We  give  you  yows  frss  for  this  help.  Takes 
very  little  time,  and  no  investment.    Costs  nothing  to  try  it. 

''Bnnis  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

cooimon  karoaene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  unoke  or  nolae,  aimple.  no  pumping  op, 
no  III  iiaaiii  ■.  won't  explode.  Trsta  by  U.  S.  Government  and  thirty.flTe 
Uadins  oniTeraitiea  abow  the  Aladdin  ffivea  Iferm  UaMt  m  aHMS  l|aM  aa  beat 
rooad  wlek  llama  lamps.  Wm  taM  HaSal  at  Panama  Exposition.  Over  three 
miUieo  people  already  aB^yhia  thia  powarfol,  white,  ateady  aOeHTtt 
Usht.  naaraat  to  aonllght.  Guaranteed.  And  think  of  it— you  HQC II I  9 
eaa  getit  •MmbI  paytm  aat  •  aaat.  All  ebargaa  prepaid.  Aak  MfayTCII 
for  our  le^ay  FVee  Trial  Offer  and  learn  bow  to  set  aaa  Fm«.  Vff  HH  I  bV 
MANTLK  LAMP  eOMPANY,    4SO  Alatfdlfi  ■ylltflng.      BKW  VOIIK 

1 1  am  lUwee  (C— I  Oai  >U»«a  Ija^  M— a>  hulie  WeHe 


?1BURNS 

Ik  I  R 


T  W I C  E^-T.H  C  ?in'G  H  T 
^":rr»1C  OIL. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  com  and  cobs,  feed« 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  «4.80  to  f40.  HI€E 
TRIAL  Wrtte  for  catalog. 
TNK  A.  W.  STIIAUa  CO. 
il.  C-snrnMart  Wl,  Plliiili>H.fa. 
—  Write  for  eootraet. 


Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment 


pcnit  oa  for  Spavin.  Curb,  SpUot,! 
RIagboac  ot  Umeoecs.  TbOM-  f 
aaada  have  proved  It  iavalitabla.  I 
Get  a  kettle  bom  your  drutciat.  I 

Price  per  boMIe  11.10.  6  for  16. M. 
"Trcatice   on   the  Horse"    Free   %%\ 
drii(ti*tor  from  Dr.  Il.i  JIKBnil.LCO., 
r.wmhmrt  FaTle.  Tu,  f.  8.  A.I 


BIG- 
CLOVER 


BIQi  f^lrfc\7f*r"  "  ^*  answer  to  an  insist 
*&    VJlv/VCr     tomers  for  a  complete  higl 
milkers.    They  demanded  a  24%  protein  lc< 


COMPLETE 
RATION  . 


insistent  demand  from  our  ctis- 

jh  protein  ration  for  heavy 

ked  with  the  characteristic 

Clover-Leaf  quality  and  palatability, 

**BJg  Clover"  meets  this  requirement  perfectly.  It  is  made  of ''the  cleanest  and 
best  grains  obtainable  for  the  purpose,  and  seasoned  with  salt  giving  it  a  flavor  and 
relish  that  induces  a  healthy  appetite  and  perfect  assimilation. 

PalatabUlty  and  Nutrition  are  the  Big 
Advantages  of  Clover  Leaf  Feeds 

They  produce  more  milk  of  better  quality  than  other  feeds.  "Big  Clover"  may  be  used 
•lone  as  a  complete  ration  for  heavy  milkers,  or  it  may  be  toned  down  by  the  addition  of 
homegrown  grains  such  as  ground  oats,  corn  and  cob  meat,  etc.,  to  bring  the  protein 
content  down  to  22%,  20%,  18%  or  whatever  may  be  required. 

"Big  Clover"  possesses  every  element  desirable  in  a  24%  ration  and  ia  rithtly  prictd* 
It  will  sav*  you  fnoney  because  it  saves  the  time,  labor 
and  cost  of  mixing.  Try"  Big  Clover  "and  be  convinced. 

Look  for  the 
Four-Leaf  Clover 

It's  the  sign  of  good  luck— and  good  feeds.    All 
the  Clover  Leafbrands  are  identified  by  the  four-leaf 
clover  as  shown  on  the  sack.   These  are  the  Clover 
Leaf  quality  feeds: 

BIG  CLOVER 

Protein,  24%;  Fat,  4>i%;  Fiber,  15%. 

CLOVER^EAP  DAIRY  RATION 

Protein,  16^%;  Fat,  3M%;  Fiber,  15%. 

CLOVER-LEAP  DAIRY  FEED 

Protein,  13|i%;  Fat,  3^%;  Fiber,  15%. 
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Clover-Leaf  Calf  Meai—Clover-Ltaf  Hont  Feed 
"'Peerless    Horse  Feed^Bufalo  Horse  Feedh^ 
Clover-Leaf  Stock  FiP^//— "Every  Ounce  Guaranteed.* 

CXOVER  LEAF  MUXING  CO« 
Cloverdai«  ■••« 
~  N.  Y. 
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thing  on  that  place.  I  tipped  over  the 
honey  yesterday — spilt  it  all  over  every- 
thing and  rooend  my  clothes.  I'm  a 
reg'lar  pest.  So  I  want  to  play  with 
Sally  Dunkelberg.  She  knows  all  kinds 
0'  riddles  and  games  and  all  about  grand 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  she  wears 
shiny  shoes  and  her  hair  smells  Just  like 
roses,  and  I  want  to  play  with  her  a  little 
while — just  a  wee  little  while." 

I  had  unburdened  my  soul.  The  above 
words  are  quoted  not  from  my  memory, 
but  from  his,  which  has  always  been 
most  reliable.  I  remember  well  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  but  not  many  of 
my  words  on  a  day  so  distant. 

"Forward,  march!"  said  he  and  away 
we  started  for  the  home  of  the  Dunkel- 
bergs.  The  village  interested  me  im- 
mensely. I  had  seen  it  only  twice  before. 
People  were  moving  about  in  the  streets. 
One  thing  I  did  not  fail  to  notice.  Every 
man  we  met  touched  his  hat  as  he 
greeted   my   friend. 

"Good  morning,  Sile,"  some  said,  as 
we  passed  them,  or,  "How  are  you.  Comp- 
troller?" 

It  was  a  square,  frame  house — that  of 
the  Dunkelbergs — large  for  that  village, 
and  had  a  big  dooryard  with  trees  in  it. 
As  we  came  near  the  gate  1  saw  Sally 
Dunkelberg  playing  with  other  children 
nniong  the  trees.  Suddenly  I  was  afraid 
and  began  to  hang  back.  1  looked  down 
at  my  bare  feet  and  my  clothes,  both  of 
which  were  dirty.  Sally  and  her  friends 
had  stopped  their  play  and  were  stand- 
ing in  a  group  looking  at  us.  I  heard 
Sally  whisper: 

"It's  that  Baynes  boy.  Don't  he  look 
dirty?" 

1  stopped  and  withdrew  my  hand  from 
that  of  my  guide. 

"Come  on,  Bart,"  he  said. 

I  shook  my  head  and  stood  looking 
over  at  that  little,  hostile  tribe  near  me. 

"Go  and  play  with  them  while  I  step 
Into  the  house,"  he  urged. 

Again  I  shook  my  head. 

"Well,  then,  you  wait  here  a  moment," 
said  my  new-found  friend. 

He  left  me  and  I  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  tjjtoughtful  and  silent. 

He  went  to  the  children  and  kissed 
Sally  and  whispered  in  her  ear  and 
passed  on  into  the  house.  The  children 
walked  over  to  me. 

"Hello,  Bart!"  said  Sally. 

"Hello!"  I  answered. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  play  with  us?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

Some  of  them  began  to  whisper  and 
iaugh.  I  remember  how  beautiful  the 
girls  looked  with  their  flowing  hair  and 
ribbons  and  pretty  dresses.  What  happy 
fares  they  had!  I  wonder  why  it  all 
frightened  and  distressed  me  so. 

In  a  moment  my  friend  came  out  with 
Mrs.  Dunkelberg.  who  kissed  me.  and 
asked  me  to  tell  how  I  happened  to  be 
there. 

"l  just  thought  I  would  come."  I  said 
as  1  twisted  a  button  on  my  coat,  and 
would  say  no  more  to  her. 

"Mr.  Wright,  you're  going  to  take  him 
home,  are  you?"  Mrs.  Dunkelberg  asked. 

"Yes.  I'll  start  off  with  him  in  an 
hour  or  so.  "  said  my  friend.  "I  am  in- 
terested in  this  boy  and  I  want  to  see  his 
aunt  and  uncle. 

"Let  him  stay  here  with  us  until  you're 
ready  to  go." 

"I  don't  want  to  stay  here,"  I  said, 
seizing  my  friend's  hand. 

"Well,  Sally,  you  go  down  to  the  office 
end  stay  with  Bart  until  they  go." 

"You'd  like  that  wouldn't  you?"  the 
man  asked  of  me. 

"I  don't  know."  I  said 

"That  means  yes."  said  the  man. 

Sally  and  another  little  girl  came 
with  us  and  passing  a  store  I  hold  back 
to  look  at  many  beautiful  things  in  a  big 
window. 

"la  there  anything  you'd  like  there, 
Bart?"  the  man  asked. 

"I  wlsht  I  had  a  pair  o'  them  shiny 
shoes  with  buttons  on,"  I  answered  in  a 
low,  confidential  tone,  afraid  to  express, 
openly,  a  wish  so  extravagant 

"Come  right  in,"  he  said,  and  I  remem^ 
ber  that  when  we  entered  the  store  I 
could  hear  my  heart  beating. 

He  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for  me  and 
I  would  have  them  on  at  once,  and  that 
made  It  necessary  for  him  to  buy  a  pair 
of  socks  also.  After  the  shoes  were  but- 
toned on  my  feet  I  saw  little  of  Sally 
Dunkelberg  or  the  other  people  of  the 
Tillage,  my  eyes  being  on  my  feet  most 
of  the  time. 

The  man  took  us  Into  his  office  and 
told  us  to  sit  down  until  he  could  write  a 
letter. 

I  remember  how.  as  he  wrote,  I  stood 
by  his  chair  and  examined  the  glazed 
brown  buttons  on  his  coat  and  bit  one  of 


them  to  see  how  hard  It  was,  while  Sally 
was  feeling  his  gray  hair  and  necktie. 
He  scratched  along  with  his  quill  pen  as 
if  wholly  unaware  of  our  presence. 

Soon  a  horse  and  buggy  came  for  us 
and  I  briefly  answered  Sally's  good-by 
before  the  man  drove  away  with  me.  I 
remember  telling  him  as  we  went  on 
over  the  rough  road,  between  fields  of 
ripened  grain,  of  my  watermelon  and  my 
dog  and  my  little  pet  hen. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  that  home 
coming.  We  found  Aunt  Deel  in  the 
road  five  miles  from  home.  She  had 
been  calling  and  traveling  from  house  to 
house  moBt  of  the  night,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  her  joy  at  seeing  me  and 
her  tender  greeting.  She  got  into  the 
buggy  and  rode  home  with  us,  holding 
me  in  her  lap.  Uncle  Peabody  and  one 
of  our  neighbors  had  been  out  in  the 
woods  all  night  with  pine  torches.  I  re- 
call how,  although  excited  by  my  return, 
he  took  off  his  hat  at  the  sight  of  my 
new  friend  and  said: 

"Mr.  Wright,  I  never  wished  that  I 
lived  in  a  palace  until  now." 

He  didn't  notice  me  until  I  held  up 
both  feet  and  called:  "Look  a'  there 
Uncle  Peabody." 

Then  he  came  and  took  me  out  of  the 
buggy  and  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes  when 
he  kissed  me. 

The  man  told  of  finding  me  on  his  lit- 
tle veranda,  and  I  told  of  my  ride  with 


Dug  Draper,  after  which  Uncle  Peabody 
said: 

"I'm  goin'  to  put  in  your  boss  and  feed 
him,  Comptroller." 

"And  I'm  goin'  to  cook  the  best  dinner 
I  ever  cooked  in  my  life,"  said  Aunt 
Deel. 

I  knew  that  my  new  friend  must  be 
even  greater  than  the  Dunkelbergs,  for 
there  was  a  special  extravagance  in  their 
tone  and  manner  toward  him  which  I 
did  not  fail  to  note.  His  courtesy  and 
the  distinction  of  his  address,  as  he  sat 
at  our  table,  were  not  lost  upon  me, 
either.  During  the  meal  I  heard  that 
Dug  Draper  had  run  off  with  a  neigh- 
bor's horse  and  buggy  and  had  not  yet 
returned.  Aunt  Deel  said  that  he  had 
taken  me  with  him  out  of  spite,  and  that 
he  would  probably  never  come  back — ^a 
suspicion  justified  by  the  facts  of  history. 

When  the  great  man  had  gone  Uncle 
Peabody  took  me  In  his  lap  and  said  very 
gently  and  with  a  serious  look: 

"You  didn't  think  I  meant  It,  did  ye? 
— that  you  would  have  to  go  'way  from 
here?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  my  answer. 

"Course  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  just 
wanted  ye  to  see  that  it  wa'n't  goin'  to 
do  for  you  to  keep  on  tippin'  things 
over  so." 

I  sat  telling  them  of  my  adventures 
and  answering  questions,  flattered  by 
their  tender  interest,  until  milking  time. 


I  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  that    When 
rose  to  go  out  with  Uncle  Peabody  aub 
Deel  demanded  my  shoes. 

"Take  'em  right  off,"  said  she  "jj 
ain't  a  goin'  to  do  to  wear  'em  (oramoJ 
— ho,  sir-ee!  They're  for  meetin'  or  whJ 
company  comes — ayes!" 

I  regretfully  took  off  the  shoes  an* 
gave  them  to  her,  and  thereafter  thi 
shoes  were  guarded  as  carefully  as  thJ 
butternut  trousers. 

That  evening  as  I  was  about  to  go  ui 
stairs  to  bed.  Aunt  Deel  said  to  ml 
uncle: 

"Do    you    remember    what    ol'   ,^ 
wrote  down  about  him?    This  is  his  fir, 
peril  an'  he  has  met  his  first  great  ma 
an'  I  can  see  that  Sile  Wright  is  kind 
fond  o'  him." 

I  went  to  sleep  that  night  thinking , 

the  strange,  old,  ragged,  silent  woman ' 

(Continue(l  next  issue.) 


More  Horses  Per  Man 

In  view  of  the  probable  shortage 
farm  labor  next  spring,  now  is  a  timeh 
occasion    to    rig   up   several    threo  anl 
four-horse   eveners   to   be    used   on  tj 
farm    implements.      One    naan    with 
four-horse  team  will  do  almost  as  muci 
work  in  preparing  the  spring  seedbed 
two  men,  each  using  a  2-horse  team 
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The  principal  dairy  states 
will  waste,  this  winter, 
SIHBillkm  Pounds  of  Milk 

Simply  by  failing  to  get  it;  failing,  too,  when  it 
would  be  easy  to  produce  that  increase  for  a  world 
market  that  demands  every  possible  ounce  of  food. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  overlpok  any  opportunity  for  increased  dairy 
production  and  profit.  It  is  no  time  for  waste  or  neglect.  The  bending  of 
every  effort  toward  bigger  dairy  results,  for  both  patriotic  and  personal  reasons. 
IS  the  duty  of  every  dairy  farmer.  Here  is  one  way  in  which  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  prK.cipal  dairy  states  could  add  this  winter  3,600,000,000  more  pounds  of 
milk.     At  $3  per  cwt.  this  would  mean  |108,000,000  more  profit. 


These  are  not  wild  figures.  They  repre- 
sent bed-rock  facts,  and  they  mean  that  if 
all  the  cows  in  the  principal  dairy  states 
were  properly  watered  with  James  Drink- 
ing Cups  they  would  add  3H  billion  more 
pounds  of  milk  to  this  winter's  yield— milk 
that  would  be  worth  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  to  you  in  part  as  a  producer,  at 
only  $3  per  hundred,  more  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars. 

A  tidy  sum  for  the  dairymen  of  this  country 
to  think  about,  isn't  it?  A  sum  well  worth 
saying  in  any  year,  but  especially  so  in 
this  period  of  advancing  food  prices,  in- 
creased milk  demand  and  costly  feed. 

Then  there's  your  own  question  of  labor, 
and  the  protection  of  your  herd  from  dis- 
ease, to  be  thought  about  in  this  great  crisis. 
James  Drinking  Cups  give  each  cow  clean, 
safe  water  that  no  other  cow  has  had  her 
nose  in.  They  do  away  with  the  hard,  cold 
job  of  herding  the  cows  out  to  the  tank, 
herding  them  in  again—chopping  open  the 
frozen  tank. 


There  are  two  shortages  for  you  to  think 
about:  The  world-wide  food  shortage, 
and  your  own  pocketbook  shortage  caused 
by  your  cows  not  getting  all  the  water 
they  want,  whgn  they  want  it,  at  the  right 
temperature,  day  or  night. 

They  will  give  more.  All  they  need  is  the 
opportunity.  James  Drinking  Cups  spell 
that  opportunity.  The  milk  increase  of  the 
average  cow  will  pay  for  her  cup  in  90 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  account 
covering  the  complete  installation  will  be 
squared  as  a  result  of  increased  profit, 
leaving  you  the  cups  for  many  years  ol 
money-making  service,  either  in  your  pres- 
ent barn  or  when  re-installed  in  a  new  one. 

Do  your  part  toward  getting  the  extra  milliona 
which  American  dairy  interests  can  produce  by 
making  milk  oat  of  water.  Get  your  share  of 
those  dollars.  It's  easy  to  buy,  easy  to  install  and 
easy  to  operate  James  E>rinking  Caps.  We've 
solved  this  great  watering  problem,  and  solved  it 
right— jnat  as  we  have  so  many  other  questiona 
relating  to  sanitary  barn  equipment.  Write  today 
for  booklet,  "How  to  Make  More  Milk." 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


December  15,  1917. 


CHAPTER   III. 

WE   GO   TO    MEETIiNO    AND    SEE    MR.    WRIGHT 
AGAIN. 

I  had  a  chill  that  night  and  in. the 
weeks  that  followed  I  was  nearly  burned 


«.^«o  t..at  1U..UWCU  1  was  nearly  ournea  enorts  to  start  up  the  life  of  the  farm 
up  with  lung  tever.  Doctor  Clark  came  How  shrill  were  the  tree  crickets^  Oft^n 
from  Canton  to  see  me  every  other  day    Sheu  and  I  wonlrt  «t.«i  «i    „Vf  ?k.  k„!^ 


from  Canton  to  see  me  every  other  day 
for  a  time,  and  one  evening  Mr.  Wright 
laine  with  him  and  watched  all  night 
near  my  bedside.  He  gave  me  medicine 
every  hour,  and  I  remember  how  gently 
he  would  speak  and  raise  my  head  when 
he  came  with  the  spoon  and  the  draft. 
It  grieved  me  to  hear  him  say,  as  he 
raised  me  in  his  arms,  that  I  wasn't  big- 
ger than  "a  cock  mosquito." 

I  would  lie  and  watch  him  as  he  put  a 
stick  on  the  fire  and  tiptoed  to  his  arm- 
chair by  the  tabic,  on  which  three  light- 
ed candles  were  burning.  Then  he  would 
adjust  his  spectacles,  pick  up  his  book, 
and  begin  to  read,  and  I  would  see  him 
smile  or  frown  or  laugh  until  I  won- 
dered what  was  between  the  black  covers 
of  the  book  to  move  him  so.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  said  that  he  could  come  the  next 
Tuesday  night,  if  we  needed  him,  and 
set  out  right  after  breakfast,  in  the  dim 
dawn  light,  to  walk  to  Canton. 

"reabody  Baynes,"  said  my  Aunt  Deel 
as  she  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
Mr.  Wright,  "that  is  one  of  the  grandest, 
splendidest  men  that  I  ever  see  or  heard 
of.  He's  an  awful  smart  man,  an'  a  day 
o'  his  time  is  worth  more'n^  month  of 
our'n,  but  he  comes  away  off  here  to  set 
up  with  a  sick  young  one  and  walks 
back.  Does  beat  all — don't  it? — ayes!" 
"If  any  one  needs  help  Sile  Wright  is 
always  on  hand."  said  Uncle  Peabody. 

I  was  soon  out  of  bed  and  he  came  no 
more  to  sit  up  with  me. 

When  I  was  well  again  Aunt  Deel  said 
one  day:  "Peabody  Baynes,  I  ain't  heard 
no  preachin'  since  Mr.  Pangborn  died.  I 
guess  we  better  go  down  to  Canton  to 
meetin'  some  Sunday.  If  there  ain't  no 
minister  Sile  Wright  always  reads  a  ser- 
mon, if  he's  home,  and  the  paper  says  he 
don't  go  away  for  a  month  yit.  I  kind  o' 
feel  the  need  of  a  good  sermon — ayes'" 
•"All  right.  I'll  hitch  up  the  bosses 
and  we'll  go.  We  can  start  at  eight 
o'clock  and  take  a  bite  with  us  an'  git 
back  here  by  three." 

"Could  I  wear  my  new  shoes  and 
trousers?"  I  asked  joyfully. 

"Ayes  I  guess  ye  can  if  you're  a  good 
boy— ayes!"  said  Aunt  Deel, 

I  had  tojd  Aunt  Deel  what  Sally  had 
said  of  my  personal  appearance. 

"Your  coat  is  good  enough  for  anybody 
—ayes!"  said  she.  "I'll  make  you  a  pair 
o  breeches  an'  then  I  guess  you  won't 
have  to  be  'shamed  no  more." 

She  had  spent  several  evenings  mak- 
ing them  out  of  an  old  gray  flannel  petti- 
coat of  hers  and  had  put  two  pockets  in 
them  of  which  I  was  very  proud.  They 
came  just  to  the  tops  of  my  shoes,  which 
pleased  me,  for  thereby  the  glory  of  my 
new  shoes  suffered  no  encroachment. 

The  next  Sunday  after  they  were  fin- 
ished we  had  preaching  In  the  school- 
house  and  I  was  eager  to  go  and  wear  my 
wonderful  trousers.  Uncle  Peabody  said 
that  he  didn't  know  whether  his  lee 
would  hold  out  or  not  "through  a  whole 
raeetin'.  His  left  leg  was  lame  from  a 
wrench  and  pained  him  if  he  sat  long  In 
one  position.  I  greatly  enjoyed  this  first 
putjiic  exhibition  of  my  new  trousers  I 
remember  praying  In  silence  as  we  sat 
down,   that  Uncle   Peabody's' leg  would 


and  changing  her  clothes  and  reading 
her  Bible.  How  loudly  the  clock  ticked 
that  day!  How  defiantly  the  cock  crew' 
It  seemed  as  if  he  were  making  special 
efforts  to  start  up  the  life  of  the  farm 


Jo'^  out.  Later,  when  the  rong°Rerm"on 
had  begun  to  weary  me,  I  prayed  that  It 
would  not. 

I  det  Ided  that  meetln's  were  not  a  sue 
cessful  form  of  entertainment.     Indeed 
Sunday  was  for  me  a  lost  day.     It  wa» 
nilejl    with    shaving    and    washing    and 

Jf^/"^o*"?  f^  overwhelming  silence. 
Uncle  Peabody  always  shaved  after 
breakfast  and  then  he  would  sit  down  to 
read  the  8t.  Lawrence  Rrpuhlican.  Both 
occupations  deprived  him  utterly  of  his 
usefulness  as  an  uncle.  I  remember  that 
1  regarded  the  razor  and  the  /{cpublican 
as  my  worst  enemies.  The  Republican 
earned  my  keenest  dislike,  for  It  always 
put  my  "ncle  to  sleep  and  presently  he 
would  stretch  out  on  the  lounge  and  be- 
R  n  to  puff  and  snore  and  then  Aunt  Deel 
always  went  around  on  her  tipt^s  and 
BflM  Rh-h-h'  She  spent  the  greater  part 
or  the  forenoon   in   her   room   waahlng 


Shep  and  I  would  steal  off  Into  the  back 
lot  trying  to  scare  up  a  squirrel  and  I 
would  look  longingly  down  the  valley 
and  could  dimly  see  the  roofs  of  houses 
where  there  were  other  children.  I  would 
gladly  have  made  friends  with  the  Wills 
boy,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  and  soon  his  people  moved 
away.  My  uncle  said  that  Mr.  Grimshaw 
had  foreclosed  their  mortgage. 

The  fields  were  so  still  that  I  won- 
dered If  the  grass  grew  on  Sunday.  The 
laws  of  God  and  nature  seemed  to  be  In 
conflict,  for  our  livers  got  out  of  order 
and  some  one  of  us  always  had  a  head- 
ache in  the  afternoon.  It  was  apt  to  be 
Uncle  Peabody,  as  I  had  reason  to  know 
for  I  always  begged  him  to  go  In  swim- 
min    with  me  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning 
as  we  drove  down  the  hills  and  from  the 
summit  of  the  last  high  ridge  we  could 
see  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  looming  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  big  buildings 
ot  Canton  on  the  distant  flats  below  us 
My  heart  beat  fast  when  I  reflected  that 
I  should  soon  see  Mr.  Wright  and  the 
Dunkelbergs.  I  had  lost  a  little  of  my 
interest  in  Sally.  Still  I  felt  sure  that 
When  she  saw  my  new  breeches  she 
would  conclude  that  I  was  a  person  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  When  we  got  to  Can- 
ton people  were  flocking  to  the  big  stone 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  drove  our 
horses  under  the  shed  of  the  tavern  and 
uncle  Peabody  brought  them  water  from 
the  pump  and  fed  them,  out  of  our  own 
bag  under  the  buggy  seat,  before  we 
went  to  the  church. 

rr.lKi'^^^.  "^^^^  '^^y  ca"ed  a  "deacon 
meeting.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Wright 
read  from  the  Scriptures,  and  having  ex- 
plained that  there  was  no  minister  In 
the  village,  read  one  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
sernaons.  in  the  course  of  which  I  went 
to  sleep  on  the  arm  of  my  aunt.  She 
awoke  me  when  the  service  had  ended 
and  whispered:  ' 

Mr.^WHght'^''^  ^''^°'  ^'''^''  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
We  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Dunkei- 
berg  In   the  aisle,  who  said   that  they 
would  wait  for  us  outside,  the  church 
and^s^^d™**^^  that  Mr.  Wright  kissed  me 

o-  tiSsei-s!""'^''  ""^  '^^  *"  ^  "«^  P*^**- 

J'^^\^r  J**"**  *"  ^^^^^"  I  said  proud- 
J'^*^  ^^^^  ™y  °^"  out  of  one  of  the 
pockets  and  pointed  the  way 

io,!lt  ^J^u"®*  .*''''®P*  ^^^  Invitation,  but 
laughed   heartily  and   gave  me  a  little 

When  we  went  out  of  the  church  there 
stood  Mr.  and  Mrs  Horace  Dunkelberg. 
and  Sally  and  some  other  children  It 
vas  a  tragic  moment  for  me  when  Sally 
laughed  and  ran  behind  her  mother 
Still  worse  was  It  when  a  couple  of  boys 
ran  away  crying.  "Look  at  the  breeches! " 

w^^j^^^**  ?**^°  *^  ™y  breeches  and 
wondered  what  was  wrong  with  them. 
They  seemed  very  splendid  to  me  and 
yet  I  saw  at  once  that  they  were  not 
popular.  I  went  close  to  my  Aunt  Deel 
and  partly  hid  myself  In  her  cloak  I 
heard  Mrs.  Dunkelberg  say 
'•Of  course  you'll  come  to  dinner  with 


the  tavern  sheds.  Hot  tears  were  flow- 
ing down  my  cheeks— silent  tears!  for  I 
did  not  wish  to  explain  them.  Furtively 
I  brushed  them  away  with  my  hand.  The 
odor  of  frying  beef  steak  came  out  of  the 
open  doors  of  the  tavern.  It  was  more 
than  I  could  stand.  I  hadn't  tasted  fresh 
meat  since  Uncle  Peabody  had  killed  a 
deer  in  midsummer.  He  gave  me  a  look 
of  understanding,  but  said  nothing  for  a 
minute.    Then  he  proposed: 

"Mebbe  we  better  git  dinner  here?" 

Aunt  Deel  hesitated  at  the  edge  of  the 
stable  yard,  surrounded  as  she  was  by 
the    aroma    of    the    fleshpots,    then- 

"I  guess  we  better  go  right  home  and 
save  our  money,  Peabody— ayes!"  said 
she.  "We  told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Dunkelberg  that  we  was  goin'  home  and 
they'd  think  we  was  liars." 

"We  orto  have  gone  with  'em,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody  as  he  unhitched  the 
horses. 

"Well,  Peabody  Baynes,  they  didn't  ap- 
pear to  be  very  anxious  to  have  us," 
Aunt  Deel  answered  with  a  sigh. 

We  had  started  away  up  the  South 
road  when,  to  my  surprise.  Aunt  Deel 
mildly  attacked  the  Dunkelbergs. 

"These  here  village  folks  like  to  be 
waited  on— ayes!— an'  they're  awful  anx- 
ious you  should  come  to  see  'em  when 
ye  can't— ayes!— but  when  ye  get  to  the 
village  they  ain't  nigh  so  anxious— no 
they  ain't." 

Uncle  Peabody  made  no  answer,  but 
sat  looking  forward  thoughtfully  and  tap- 


7       7""°""'""'"  i"""e"iiuiiy  anaiap-    ne    na< 
ping  the  dashboard  with  his  whipstock,    militia 


and  we  rode  on  im  a  silence  broken  only 
by  the  creak  of  the  evener  and  the  sound 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  sand. 

In  the  middle  of  the  great  cedar 
swamp  near  Little  River  Aunt  Deel  got 
out  the  lunch  basket  and  I  sat  down  on 
the  buggy  bottom  between  their  legs  and 
leaning  against  the  dash.  So  disposed 
we  ate  our  luncheon  of  fried  cakes  and 
bread  and  butter  and  maple  sugar  and 
cheese.  The  road  was  a  straight  alley 
through  the  evergreen  forest,  and  its 
grateful  shadow  covered  us.  When  we 
had  come  out  into  the  hot  sunlight  by 
the  Hale  farm  both  my  aunt'and  uncle 
complained  of  headache.  What  an  efli- 
clent  cure  for  good  "health  were  the 
doughnuts  and  cheese  and  sugar,  es- 
pecially if  they  were  mixed  with  the 
idleness  of  a  Sunday.  I  had  a  head- 
ache also  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  was  low  when  they  awoke  me 
iL  our  dooryard. 

"Hope  it'll  be  some  time  'fore  ye  feel 
the  need  of  another  sermon,"  said  Uncle 
Peabody  as  Aunt  Deel  got  out  of  the 
buggy.    "I  ain't  felt  so  wicked  in  years  " 

I  was  so  sick  Aunt  Deel  put  me  to  bed 
and  said  that  she  would  feed  the  pigs 
and   chickens.     Sick   as   he  was,   Uncle 
Peabody  had  to  milk  the  cows.    How  re 
lentless  were  the  cows! 

I  soon  discovered  that  the  Dunkelbergs 
had  fallen  from  their  high  estate  in  our 
home  and  that  Silas  Wright,  Jr.,  had 
taken  their  place  in  the  conversation  of 
Aunt  Deel. 


circle  and  pointed  unerringly  at  laut 
toward  Its  favorite  star,  filled  me  with 
wonder.  ** 

'Why  does  it  point  toward  the  north 
star?"  I  used  to  ask.  ^^ 

"That's  a  secret,"  said  Uncle  Peabodv 
I  wouldn't  wonder  if  the  gate  o'  heavtii 
was   up   there.     Maybe   it's   a   light  in 
God's  winder.     Who  knows?     I  kind  o' 
mistrust  it's  the  direction  we're  all  goin' 

"You  talk  like  one  o'  them  Unaversal- 
Ists,"  said  Aunt  Deel.  "They're  gettin' 
thick  as  flies  around  here." 

"Wal,  I  kind  o'  believe—"  he  paused 
at  the  edge  of  what  may  have  been  a 
dangerous  opinion, 

I  shook  the  box  and  the  needle  swune 
and  quivered  back  and  forth  and  settled 
with  its  point  in  the  north  again.    Oh 
what  a  mystery!     My  eyes  grew  big  at 
the  thought  of  it. 

"Do  folks  take  compasses  with  'em 
when  they  die?"  I  asked. 

"No,  they  don't  need  'em  then,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody.  "Everybody  has  a  kind 
of  a  compass  in  his  own  heart — same  as 
watermelons  and  chickens  have,  it 
shows  us  the  way  to  be  useful,  and  I 
guess  the  way  o'  usefulness  is  the  way 
to  heaven  every  time." 

"An'  the  way  o'  uselessness  is  the  way 
to  hell,"  Aunt  Deel  added. 

One  evening  in  the  early  summer  the 
great  Silas  Wright  had  come  to  our 
house  from  the  village  of  Russell,  where 
he    had    been    training   a    company   of 


us?' 

For  a  second  my  hopes  leaped  high  I 
was  hungry  and  visions  of  jelly  cake  and 
preserves  rose  before  me.  Of  course 
there  were  the  trousers,  but  perhaps 
Sally  would  get  used  to  the  trousers  and 
ask  me  to  play  with  her. 

"Thank  ye.  but  we've  got  a  good  ways 
to  go  and  we  fetched  a  bite  with  us— 
ayes!"  said  Aunt  Deel. 

Eagerly  I  awaited  an  invitation  from 
the  great  Mrs.  Dunkelberg  that  should 
be  decisively  urgent,  but  she  only  said: 
1  m  very  sorry  you  can't  stay." 

llk^'bSSgfeV'"  "'"  ^'''^'  ^"^  ^"^'«»^^ 
The  Dunkelbergs  left  us  with  pleas- 
ant  words.  They  had  asked  me  to  shake 
hands  with  Sally,  but  I  had  clung  to  my 
aunts  cloak  and.  firmly  refus^  to  make 

worrt^o^S'^  ^^^'^'y   »»^    without   a 
word  we  walked  across  the  park  toward 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OUR    LITTLE    8TBANOE    COMPANION. 

In  the  pathless  forest  we  had  a  little 
companion  that  always  knew  its  way 
No  matter  how  strange  and  remote  the 
place  might  be  or  how  black  the  night 
its  tiny  finger  pointed  In  the  same  direc- 
tion By  the  light  of  the  torch  at  mid- 
night, in  blinding  darkness,  I  have  seen 
It  sway  and  settle  toward  Its  beloved 
goal.  It  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  some 
far  country  which  It  desired  to  recom- 
mend to  us. 

not  which  way  Is  yours,  but  this- this  is 
J^y^^^jand  all   the  little  cross   roads 

What  a  wonderful  wisdom  it  had'  I 
remember  it  excited  a  feeling  of  awe  in 
me  as  if  It  were  a  spirit  and  not  a  tool. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  my 
uncle  spoke  of  the  compass  as  if  it  di- 
rected plant  and  animal  in  achieving 
their  purposes.  From  the  beginning  in 
the  land  of  my  birth  it  had  been  a  thing 
as  familiar  as  the  dial  and  as  necessary 
ine  farms  along  our  road  were  onlv 
stumpy  recesses  in  the  wilderness,  with 
Irregular  curving  outlines  of  thick  tim- 

«f  L^^S"^*"  *°**  ***'^*»  *"^  ™aple  and  bal- 
sam and  spruce  and  pine  and  tamarack 

i7nS    ^K^''^*.^P^'■*"«  «'  ^^^  unconquered 
ands  that  rolled  in  great  billowy  rldg€« 
to  the  far  horizon. 
We  were  surrounded  by  the  eloom  unrt 

3''oT  tr«,f'r"^^«^-  "onlleJJrhe 
n^oS  ^"  ^*'''  ^''^^  *  «»»«»•*  walk  he 
needed  a  compass  to  guide  him.  That 
little  brass  box  with  Its  needle,  swaying 

^t  flu™/*"^  *^  V^'''''^  ^'^^  excitement 
as  it  felt  iu  way  to  the  north  side  of  the 


I  remember  that  as  he  entered  our 
door  he  spoke  in  this  fashion:  "Baynes 
les  go  fishing.  All  the  way  down  the 
road  I  ve  heard  the  call  o'  the  brooks.  I 
stopped  on  the  Dingley  Bridge  and 
looked  down  at  the  water.  The  trout 
were  jumping  so  I  guess  they  must  'a' 
got  sunburnt  and  freckled  and  sore  I 
can't  stand  too  much  o'  that  kind  o' 
thing.  It  riles  me.  I  heard,  long  ago, 
that  you  were  a  first-class  fisherman,  so 
I  cut  across  lots  and  here  I  am  " 

His  vivid  words  touched  my  Imagina- 
tlon  and  I  have  often  recalled  them 

"Well,  now  by  mighty!  I—"  Uncle 
Peabody  drew  the  rein  upon  his  imagl- 
nation  at  the  very  brink  of  some  great 
extravagance  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  added:  "We'll  start  out  bright  an' 
early  in  the  nfornin'  an'  go  an'  git  Bill 
Seaver.  He's  got  a  camp  on  the  Middle 
Branch,  an'  he  can  cook  almost  as  good 
a&  my  sister." 

"Is  your  spring's  work  done?" 

»o4h^Vt^°,°®'t>^'  ^  ^^«  ^^^^  o'  thlnkin'," 
said  Uncle  Peabody  with  a  little  shake 
of  his  head  He  didn't  say  of  what  he 
had  been  thinking,  that  being  unneces- 
sary. 

wri^K^**'   *'u   y^^   ^****    "»•"   said    Mr. 
witL'his'SaSd.""^^  "^  "  ^^"^'"*  P0^« 
;;May  I  go?"  I  asked  my  uncle. 

ooii  T't*'"  '^'^^^  wonder— go  ask  yer  aunt," 
said  Uncle  Peabody. 

f  Jf  ^o^^i  T^  ^^""^  ^*'*^  eagerness.  My 
feet  shook  the  floor  and  I  tipped  over  a 
cUair  in  my  hurry  to  get  to  the  kitchen, 
whither  my  aunt  had  gone  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  our  guest.  She  was 
getting  supper  for  Mr.  Wright 

••fuhLm^I'  ''™  «^***°'  flsliln',"  I  said, 
answered  *^"^'  ^ot-ayes  I  do."  she 

It  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  A 
rear  of  distress  and  disappointment 
came  from  my  lips. 

kit^h^®     P«abody     hurried     into     the 

"The  Comptroller  wants  him  to  eo" 
said  he.  ' 

^u?®i,*'**i^-"/^®  repeated  as  she  stood 

Z  !!     u    I'w"^^  ®°  **«*•  *»lP8  looking  up 
at  her  brother.  *^ 

along^' "^^  Bart  and  wants  to  take  him 
"Wal,  then,  you'll   have  to  be  awful 

^ff^i^l  **.f.  ***.™'"  «**^  A"n^  Deel.     "I'm 
rrald  hell  plague  ye — ayes!" 

hlm^'^'    ^^    won't— we'll    love    to    have 

"Wal,  I  guess  you  could  git  Mary  Bill- 
ings to  come  over  and  stay  with  me  an' 
wond^!'^  the  chores— ayes,  I  wouldn't 

I  couid  conUin  my  Joy  no  longer,  but 
ran  Into  the  other  room  on  tiptoe  and 
announced  excitedly  that  I  was  going 
Then  I  rushed  out  of  the  open  door  and 

i^u^^u"**}"™**'®*^  <^"  ^l»e  growing  grass, 
with  the  dog  barking  at  my  side.  In 
such  times  of  Joyful  excitement  I  always 
rolled  and  tumbled  In  the  growing  grass. 
WeTlight.''^''  ""'  expressing  InexpressI- 

I  'elt  sorry  for  the  dog*  Poor  fellow! 
He  cou  dn't  go  fishing.  He  had  to  stay 
home  always.    I  felt  sorry  for  the  house 
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^  URS  is  not  a  country  gentleman's  show  place,  nor 
\J  one  of  the  many  which  have  sprung  up  around  us 
the  last  few  years  as  the  result  of  "war  brides" — it  is 
just  an  ordinary  100-acre  farm  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  outskirts  of  a  great  munition   and 
shipbuilding  center.     It  has  been  in  our  family  since 
1S4U.  and  when  grandfather  moved  here  in  that  year 
it  is  said  he  brought  all  his  farm  equipment  and  tools 
in  one  Dearborn  load.    Of  course,  as  long  as  I  can  le- 
mtinber  we  have  had  what  we  considered  sufficient 
nnu  hinery  to  help  with  our  work.     For  instance,  the 
reaper  and  binder  we  used  this  year  was  cutting  its 
t\v(  nty-flrst  harvest  for  us,  and  it  has  averaged  about 
ten  acres  each  year.    It  was  bought  in  1897  and  still 
looks  good  for  several  years  work.     The  reason  is,  I 
presume,  because  it  never  was  out  in  the  rain  or  over 
night  until  this  year,  when  a  neighbor  hired  it.     We 
have  had  a  manure  spreader  for  ten  years  and  every 
time  I  drive  It  to  top-dress  the  mowing  fields  I  feel 
thankful  that  the  horses  are  doing  the  hard  work  and 
not  me,  as  somebody  must  have  done  in  grandfather's 
(lay.    During  the  last  three  years,  or  since  the  war  be- 
gan, however,  we  had  to  do  something  to  help  with 
our  labor  problem,  as  we  had  to  compete  with  war-fac- 
tory wages  and  time  clocks,  and  sometimes  do  without 
outside  help  at  all,  father  and  I  having  to  look  after 
everything.    More  equipment  seemed  to  offer  the  best 
solution,   so   we   have   added   about   $2500   worth   of 
standard  labor  savers  and  efficiency  producers  and  wo 
have  yet  to  regret  any  part  of  our  investment. 

We  try  to  keep  a  milking  herd  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cows  all  the  time,  so  naturally  our  first  thought 
was  to  reduce  labor  and  cost  in  caring  for  them.    The 
possibilities  of  milking  machines  came  to  our  mind 
and  after  a  little  Investigation  we  installed  one  and 
have  now  used  it  successfully  for  more  than  three 
years,  slightly  over  eight  months  each  year.    We  find 
during  the  winter  time  when  we  have  little  outside 
work  and  our  regular  man  must  be  kept  employed, 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  have  him  help  us  milk  by  hand. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year,  however,  it  is  a  wonderful 
help    to    us.      1    have    milked 
twenty-five  cows   in   an   hour 
with  it  by  myself  at  an  operat- 
ing cost  of  fifty  cents.     That 
i.s  thirty  cents  for  my  labor, 
our   regular    pay    for   a   man 
nowadays,    twelve    cents    for 
gasoline   for  the  4  H.   P.  en- 
gine, and  eight  cents  for  lubri- 
•  atlng  oil.  Wear  and  tear  cost 
I  cannot  figure  yet,  as  we  are 
still    using   the    same    rubber 
tubing  which  came  with  the 
machine  and  have  had  practi- 
cally no  expense  for  repairs. 
One  of  our  neighbors  has  not 
missed    a    milking    for    some 
months     with     his     machine, 
which  is  Just  like  ours,  and  he 
use?  it  for  his  hundred  cows. 
He  has  twelve  units  while  we 
only  have  two.     We  find  that 
the  cows  take  kindly  to  it  and 
we  have  never  had  any  udder 

trouble  from  it.  Of  course  we  have  a  silo  and  track 
carrier  to  haul  feed  and  litter  to  and  from  the  cows, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  cable  line  between  the 
bam  and  sprlnghouse.  It  only  cost  $25.  but  father 
has  often  said  It  is  one  of  the  best  Improvements  we 
made.  It  is  a  %-lnch  steel  cable  400  feet  long,  one 
end  anchored  in  the  barn  wall  and  the  other  to  a  post 
which  is  well  braced.  There  are  two  supports  in  this 
distance,  so  now  we  can  haul  to  the  barn  all  the  cans. 


STEPHEN   N.  TRIMBl-E 

The  tractor,  however,  I  guess,  Uas  been  our  greatest 
labor  saver,  because  it  has  made  possible  several  of 
the  other  things.  We  not  only  plow  and  harrow  with 
It.  (and  by  the  way,  this  fall  we  did  not  plow  our  silage 
corn  stubble  for  wheat,  but  hooked  a  double  acting 
cutaway  harrow,  followed  by  a  spike-tooth  harrow,  to 
our  tractor  and  by  going  once  over  the  field  lapping 
one-half  each  time,  made  it  ready  for  the  drill)   but 


HanJling  thm  Horamlm»»  Harvt 

we  crush  stone,  saw  wood,  load  and  haul  hay,  cut  and 
load  corn,  fill  silo,  grind  feed  and  out  wheat.  Right 
now  we  are  having  our  first  experience  grinding  corn 
with'  it.  We  rigged  up  the  mill  alongside  the  com 
crib  and  get  meal  at  almost  no  cost,  whereas  other- 
wise it  would  take  us  at  least  three  hours  to  make  a 
round  trip  to  the  public  mill,  to  say  nothing  of  time 
spent  bagging  corn,  etc.,  and  may  be  a  return  trip  for 
It  next  day.  and  all  this  time  paying  a  man  thirty 
cents  an  hour.  At  silo  filling  time  it  was  a  wonderful 
help  and  money  saver.    We  have  our  own  cutter,  blow- 
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er,  corn  harvester,  with  bundle  loader,  etc..  so  by 
trading  labor  with  one  neighbor  and  hiring  another 
one's  tractor  we  made  quick  work  of  the  job. 

One  of  the  pictures  shows  our  tractor  hauling  a 
load  of  hay  into  the  bam  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
pulley.  This  year  we  harvested  ten  acres  of  hay  prac- 
tically without  touching  it  by  hand.  The  hay  rake- 
loader  and  tractor  put  It  on  the  wagon  and  hay  fork 

-«v«ui;w,  BO  now  wc  can  wau.  t«  ,.»-  .^-... - «"<!  tractor  took  It  off.     The  horses  were  only  used 

machine  parts,  etc..  and  take  the  milk  to  the  spring     for   mowing,  as  they  could  do  It  quicker  than  the 
without  effort  of  pushing  a  cart  through  mud  or  snow,     tractpr. 


Now  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  secret.     We  didn't 
pay  cash  down  for  all  of  our  new  equipment,  although 
it  Is  all  paid  for  at  this  time.    If  we  had  waited  to  do 
that   I  guess  we  would  have  been  waiting  yet  while 
the  extra  help  walked  off  with  our  money,  if  we  could 
have  found  them  to  do  the  work,  and  a  decreased  pre 
ductlon  would  have  kept  us  from  making  what  we 
did  the  past  thPee  years.     First  we  figured  about  how 
much  we  could  save  by  the  purchase  of  something 
new  then  we  paid  for  It  If  we  could,  or  fixed  it  up 
with  the  dealer.    Why  shouldn't  we?    Who  ever  heard 
of  a  city  paying  cash  down  for  its  first  waterworks, 
a  railroad  for  a  new  line,  or  a  manufacturer  for  a  lot 
of  new  machinery?     They  are  all  productive  invest- 
ments and  soon  pay  for  themselves.    That  is  what  we 
decided  ours  were  and  it  didn't  take  them  long  to  get 
us  the  money  to  pay  the  bills.     We  found  the  dealers 
willing  to  make  favorable  terms  with  us  and  we  treat- 
ed them  right.     I  presume  if  we  were  going  to  do  the 
same  thing  over  again  this  year  we  would  have  to 
invest  more  than  we  did.  but  as  farm  labor  is  scarce 
and  continually  wanting  more  money,  farm  products 
still   high,  and   milk,   for  Instance,  still   going  up,  I 
cannot  see  why  any  one  should  hesitate  getting  suffi- 
cient equipment. 

For  a  great  many  years  we  made  and  sold  butter 
from  our  herd  and  would  be  doing  it  still  if  the  de- 
mand for  whole  milk  in  our  nearby  city  had  not  made 
It  at  least  temporarily  more  profitable  to  sell  milk. 
However,  we  now  miss  the  buttermilk  and  skimmed 
milk  for  our  pigs  and  young  stock  and  if  the  pric»  of 
milk  goes  down  again  we  will  return  to  butter.  We 
have  a  small  steam  boiler  in  the  milk  house  and  used 
a  stea«i  turbine  separator  to  get  the  cream.  When 
using  our  first  hand  separator  we  found  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  the  correct  speed  if  we  did  not  want 
to  lose  butter-fat  in  the  skimmed  milk,  but  I  presume 
that  this  difficulty  can  now  be  overcome  with  the 
speed  Indicators  and  fixed  feed  arrangements.  With 
our  turbine  we  did  not  have  this  trouble,  and  while 
the  milk  was  going  through  could  begin  washing  up 

with  plenty  of  hot  water  and 
steam  which  our  boiler  pro- 
vided. With  our  butter  route 
we  had  established  quite  a 
trade  in  buttermilk  and  cot- 
tage cheese.  We  also  found 
It  a  ready  outlet  for  many  oth- 
er farm  products,  but  all  this 
meant  more  work  and  as  we 
could  not  pay  the  prices  de- 
manded for  this  extra  help  we 
changed  our  plan  In  keeping 
with  the  trend  of  the  times. 
This  little  tale  would  hard- 
ly be  complete  unless  I  told 
you  about  our  new  automobile 
and  the  unexpected  part  It 
plays  in  farm  efficiency.  It  is 
a  medium  priced  machine,  and 
while  this  is  the  first  year  we 
have  had  it  I  hardly  sec  now 
how  we  could  get  along  with- 
out it.  It  has  made  quick  trips 
for  repair  parts,  secured  help 
in  a  hurry  and  been  used  for  hauling  potatoes,  veal, 
dressed  pigs  and  many  other  farm  products.  Now 
when  the  roads  are  full  of  ice  its  greatest  use  Is  sav- 
ing the  horses  Iiv  hauling  the  milk  to  the  city.  In 
fact,  we  have  found  so  many  hauling  uses  for  it  that 
we  are  now  considering  the  purchase  of  a  truck. 

What  the  coming  season  holds  for  us  farmer:^  ex- 
cept to  produce  more.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  It  will  hive 
no  terrors  for  us,  however,  as  we  gave  all  our  equip- 
ment a  good  try-out  this  year  and  know  that  two  of  08 
can  now  do  more  than  four  men  used  to  do. 
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DECEMBER  15,  1917 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  to  all  The  Practical  Farm- 
er Family!  .  . 

This  is  going  to  be  a  "difTerent"  sort  of  a  Christmas, 
isn't  it— our  first  war-time  Christmas  in  a  generation. 
This  difference  will  vary  in  its  manifestations  in  the 
millions  of  homes  throughout  our  country  very  great- 
ly;  in  some  the  pinch  of  the  increased  cost  of  things 
will  curtail  the  number  and  value  of  presents  and 
lessen  the  luxuries  we  are  accustomed  to  Indulge  our- 
selves   in  at  this  season  almost  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction, while  in  others— homes  which  have  profited 
by  "war  brides"  and  whose  men  are  engaged  in  the 
businesses  which  have  benefited  by  the  necessities  of 
the  war— there  will  be  an  unusual  lavishness  and  ex- 
travagance— a  wastefulness  which  is  shocking  in  such 
times  as  these.     In  other  homes  where  money  is  not 
scarce— where   there   Is   enough   to   meet   all   the   in- 
creased expenses  and  plenty  to  spare  for  luxuries  and 
festivities— there  will  be  modified  and  restrained  cele- 
brations of  the  great  festival,  sobered  by  the  fact  that 
our  nation  Is  at  war  and  our  sons  are  in  the  canton- 
ments or  at  the  front— and  let  us  hope  that  these  lat- 
ter homes  are  in  the  majority  amongst  us!     For  while 
this  is  not  a  time  for  hoarding,  either  of  money  or 
goods,  it's  high  time  we  all  realized  that  extravagance 
and  wastefulness  are  unpardonable  sins  and  that  what 
we  can  spare  after  meeting  our  own  necessities  be- 
longs to  our  country,  its  soldiers  and  our  Allies  in  this 
hour  of  need. 

A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Our  farmers  don't 
know  we're  at  war  yet!"  I  laughed  at  him.  but  after- 
wards I  wondered  just  how  much  of  a  grain  of  truth 
there  might  be  in  what  he  said.  In  the  cities  and 
towns  we  have  the  war  and  its  accompaniments  thrust 
before  us  at  every  turn,  every  hour  of  the  day— and 
night— in  the  papers,  morning  and  evening,  on  the 
bulletin  boards.  In  the  street  cars  and  shop  windows; 
uniforms  are  almost  as  common  as  civilian  dress  upon 
our  streets,  in  our  churches  and  theatres— yes,  and  In 
our  homes;  soldiers  and  nurses  back  from  the  front 
address  us  in  our  lecture  halls,  and  at  every  corner 
we  are  appealed  to  for  subscriptions  to  Red  Cross  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  funds,  for  subscriptions  to  Liberty  Loans 
for  the  relief  of  the  peoples  of  our  Allied  Nations. 
Yes.  the  townsman  knows  his  country  Is  at  war.  yet 
many  have  turned  the  deaf  ear  and  the  blind  eye  to 
her  needs. 

But  with  the  farmer  Ifs  different.  He  reads— yea 
certainly;  he  has  read  the  declarrtlons  of  war  the 
doings  of  Congress  and  the  various  commissions  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  the  different  phases  of  the  war 
and  our  national  life  under  new  conditions,  the  news 
of  battles  In  France  and  Italy,  and  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  In  Russia.  Here  and  there  a  son  or  a 
neighbor  leaves  for  the  cantonments  or  the  front,  vol- 
unteers or  ia  conscripted.    And  that's  all!     The  rest 


of  his  time  Is  absorbed  by  the  problem  of  producing 
the  food  to  feed  the  Nation— and  the  world— the  daily 
grind  which  has  to  go  on  in  peace  and  war— only  in- 
tensified now  by  the  one  cry  that  has  been  dinged  into 
his  ears,  "Produce  more!" 

A  Chicago  banker  not  long  ago  rather  bitterly  criti- 
cised  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  for  what  he  styled  their 
"lack  of  patriotism"  because  they  did  not  purchase 
what  he  and  his  associates  thought  was  their  share 
of  the  Liberty  Bond  issues.    What  nonsense!     Ridicu- 
lous!!    There  Is  no  more  patriotic  class  in  America 
than  our  farmers— none  more  loyal  and  devoted!   And 
the  farmer  will  buy  his  share  of  the  Liberty  Bonds 
once  you  show  him  what  his  share  is  and  how  he  can 
spare  the  money  and  yet  raise  and  harvest  the  big 
crops  which  are  expected  of  him.    If  the  managers  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  would  devote  more  effort 
to  reaching  the  ear  and  the  pocketbook  of  the  farmer 
instead    of    criticising    him    his    bond    subscriptions 
would   be   larger,     -there  are  posters,   billboard    dis- 
plays,   newspaper    and     street    car    advertisements, 
parades,   lectures,   personal   solicitations   from   house 
to  house^  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the  theatres,  hotels, 
on   the  street— everywhere— to   reach  the  townsman 
and  secure  his  subscription  for  Liberty  Bonds.     To 
reach  the  farmer  no  concerted  or  systematic  effort  is 
made-and  then  he  Is  criticised  for  not  stepping  up 
to  the  counter  and  handing  over  his  money! 

That  our  readers  are  anxious  and  willing  to  help  in 
every  good  cause  is  manifest  by  the  response  to  the 
appeal  in  our  issue  of  December  1st  for  subscriptions 
to  the  war  work  of  the  Pocket  Testament  League.  And 
yet  there  are  more  who  could  and  should  help.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  missed  the  article  by  Mr.  Howard- 
if  so.  look  up  the  December  Ist  issue  and  read  it  now 
—page  402.    Then  let  us  hear  from  you! 

On  page  435  of  this  paper  the  American  Red  Cross 
invites  every  one  of  our  readers— earnestly,  urgently 
—to  become  one  of  its  members  right  now.  We  join 
in  urging  that  every  farmer  become  a  Red  Cross 
member  at  least— a  Red  Cross  worker  if  possible  The 
organization  needs  you— and  you  need  It- 
Bow  abd  T.  Walker. 


Is  One  of  These  Prizes  for  You  ? 

P  ACH  year  we  have  a  series  of  special  Issues  on 
^   Horticulture.  Poultry,  Gardening  and  Live  Stock 
and  we  are  planning  now  our  Issue  for  January  15th 
which  will  make  fruit  raising  the  main  object.     For 
the  articles  to  use  in  it  we  will  pay  thirty-three  dol- 
lars In  special  prizes,  as  follows: 

115  for  the  best  article 
110  for  the  second  best  article 
$8  for  the  third  best  article 
15  for  the  fourth  best  article 
To  compete  for  these  prizes  the  articles  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  January  1.  1918.     This  is  only  a 
short  time  off— too  short  for  the  persons  who  have 
to  study  up  the  subject  In  books  before  they  write 
but  plenty  long  enough  for  those  who  write  from  their 
own  experience.    It  is  experience  stories  that  we  want 
no  matter  whether  it  was  with  apples,  pears,  peaches,' 
grapes,  strawberries  or  any  other  fruit  or  berry  grown 
In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.    While  we  prefer  these 
articles  to  be  about  1000  to  1200  words  long,  you  may 
have  noticed  last  year  that  some  of  the  prize  winners 
were  considerably  shorter.     The   literary  style  with 
which   an   article   is   written,   of   course,   counts   for 
something,  but  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  ideas 
which   it  contains.     Why  not  sit  down   tonight  and 
write   us.   not   an   article,   but   just  a  sort   of  letter 
telling  what  you  did  to  succeed  in  your  particular  part 
of  the  fruit  business.       It  may  not  only  bring  yort 
the  most  you  have  ever  received  for  a  letter   but  be 
the  means  of  helping  hundreds  of  others  who  in  this 
crisis  for  food  are  looking  for  all  the  information  they 
can  find  to  guarantee  future  crops  In  spite  of  present 
conditions. 

By  way  of  advance  notice  we  might  say  that  our 
Poultry  Special  will  appear  February  15th  Garden 
Number  March  1st,  and  our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
Number  March  15th.  and  that  we  will  offer  four  prizes 
as  above  for  each  one  of  these  special  issues. 

The  Big  Congressional  Job 

pv  OWN  In  Washington  a  few  days  ago  Congress  met 
*-^  and  will  face  for  some  months  to  come  the 
mighty  task  of  guiding  us  safely  through  the  period 
of  this  war.  It  Is  not  alone  necessary  that  they  pro- 
vide means  of  raising  men  and  money  to  fight  our 
battles  across  the  ocean,  but  upon  them  falls  the  bur- 
den of  keeping  things  moving  at  home  In  such  a  way 


that  the  war  may  be  won  with  the  least  hardship  ,,03 
sible.  It  has  always  been  their  thought  to  keep  th. 
financial  world  steady,  industries  free  from  panic  md 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  satisfied,  but  this  yea! 
a  new  and  larger  problem  remains  to  be  solv.^" 
American  agriculture  is  facing  a  crisis  all  of  us  oiu  " 
to  realize  now  if  we  haven't  before.  When  we  hear 
of  the  great  task  resting  upon  us  to  keep  parts  of 
Europe  from  starving  and  consider  the  conditions  un 
der  which  we  must  produce  even  enough  food  for 
ourselves,  we  stop  and  wonder  what  the  end  will  he 
Heretofore  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  farmer 
and  his  problems  except  to  continually  advise  him  a 
produce  more.  Small  account  was  taken  of  his  po^ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  world  and  no  one  cared  so  Ion. 
as  there  was  plenty  to  eat. 

President  Wilson  in  his  message  to  Congress  a  few 
days  ago  showed  that  one  phase  of  the  national  prob- 
lem  is  to  receive  attention,  when  he  said:  "The  farm- 
ers, for  example,  complain,  with  a  great  deal  of  j„s. 
tice,  that  while  the  relation  of  food  prices  restri,  tg 
their  incomes,  no  restraints  are  placed  upon  the  pri.  ea 
of  most  of  the  things  they  must  themselves  purchase- 
and  similar  inequities  obtain  on  all  sides." 

Price  regulation  will  be  useless,  however,  if  farmers 
have  not  the  help  to  produce  the  needed  suppli.s 
What  Congress  will  do  regarding  farm  labor  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  certain  it  is  something  must  be  done 
The  New  Jersey  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mr.  Aha 
Agee.  on  another  page  suggests  one  plan;  others  have 
been  talked  over,  but  the  one  which  is  finally  adopted 
must  work  the  least  hardship  and  at  the  same  time 
guarantee  sufficient  labor  next  year  to  produce  the 
crops  for  which  the  world  is  calling. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Reports 

0  OME  of  the  results  of  the  spring  agricultural  con- 
'^  ferences,  inauguration  of  food  administration, 
passage  of  food  production  act.  expansion  of  the  e.v- 
tension  work  and  the  publication,  between  April  1  and 
November  1,  of  forty-four  million  pieces  of  agricul- 
tural  information,  are  found  in  the  1917  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  has  Just  been  Issued. 
Summing  up,  the  Secretary  says: 

"The  spirit  revealed  by  the  farmers  and  the  results 
of  their  efforts  during  the  present  year  indicate  that 
they  recognize  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them 
in  this  emergency.  l  am  confident  that  they  will 
patriotically  continue  to  assume  and  to  bear  their  full 
share  of  the  country's  burden.  The  farmers  of  the 
Nation  have  always  shown  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  have  not  been  slow  to  respond  to  their 
country's  call  for  men  and  means  to  defend  its  rights." 

Expressing  some  of  the  results  of  production  In  fig- 
ures the  Secretary  finds  according  to  the  revised  estl- 
mates  that  our  corn  crop  Is  approximately  3,191,000- 
000  bushels,  while  a  total  of  all  the  cereals  Is  over  a 
billion  bushels  more  than  last  year,  but  nearly  two 
hundred  million  bushels  less  than  In  1915.  When  one 
considers  that  the  carry-over  of  cereals  from  last  year 
was  much  below  the  normal  and  that  a  large  per- 
c-ntage  of  the  1917  corn  crop  Is  soft,  the  totals  lose 
some  of  their  magnitude.  This  year's  crops  of  white 
and  sweet  potatoes  and  perishables  were  the  largest 
on  record  and  well  that  they  were,  because  the  demand 
for  them  is  also  the  greatest  on  record. 

While  the  report  seems  to  show  that  we  did  well 
this  year  we  are  about  to  face  another  one  when  con- 
ditions may  not  be  as  favorable.  Reports  from  some 
of  the  Eastern  States  already  show  that  the  hoped  for 
increase  in  the  fall  wheat  and  rye  acreage  did  not 
materialize  on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  labor. 
Although  trying  times  may  be  ahead,  surely  we  farm- 
ers will  not  have  It  said  about  us  that  we  saw  our  duty 
and  failed  to  do  It. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Marketing  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post "  is  the  title  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  830.  It  presents  conclusions  from 
investigations  made  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organizations  In  co-operation  with  the  Post- 
office  Department  and  gives  detailed  Information  as 
to  the  use  of  the  parcel  post. 

"House  Rats  and  Mice, "  the  animal  pests  which  an- 
nually destroy  property  In  the  United  States  valued 
at  over  two  hundred  million  dollars,  are  fully  treated 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  896,  bearing  this  name.DIrcc- 
tions  are  given  for  constructing  rat-proof  buildlngc 
and  several  ways  of  destroying  these  rodents  are 
given. 

Either  of  these  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  addressing  the  Division  of  Publications 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 


Soil  Management  for  Vegetable  and 

Truck  Crops 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM. 

Under  some  conditions  the  soil  will  be 
well  enough  stocked  with  humus  and  in 
other  cases  a  great  amount  of  organic 
matter  may  make  undesirable  conditions 
for  the  planting  of  the  truck  crop.  In 
case  the  legumes  are  not  plowed  under, 
tbey  may  be  cut  for  hay,  or  allowed  to 
mature  for  seed.  Soy  beans  and  cowpeas 
have  the  advantage,  when  properly  sown, 
of  completely  covering  the  ground  to  the 
exclusion  of  weeds.  This  is  an  important 
factor  in  handling  truck  lands  where-  the 
heavily  fertilized  land  is  likely  to  en- 
courage a  heavy  growth  of  weeds  if 
steps  are  not  taken  to  check  them. 

These  legume  crops  have  also,  through 
their  root  action,  an  ameliorating  effect 
on  the  texture  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow.  That  Is,  land  that  Is  inclined  to 
be  stiff  can  be  made  friable  and  easily 
worked  through  the  growing  of  these 
crops.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  smother- 
ing out  weeds  in  summer  is  to  sow  the 
land  to  cowpeas. 

A  winter  cover  crop  serves  two  pur- 
poses upon  a  soil  in  a  latitude  of  mild 
vnnters.  The  cover  crop  prevents  the 
Mowing  about  of  the  soil,  and  second, 
all  soluble  plant  food — the  residues  from 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  to  the 
truck  crops — will  be  taken  up  by  a  win- 
ter legume  and  not  allowed  to  leach. 

As  a  source  of  organic  matter,  legume 
catch  crops  are  cheaper  than  stable  ma- 
nure, and  will  serve  practically  the  same 
purpose.  The  writer  does  not  advocate 
the  exclusive  use  of  green  manure  crops, 
but  believes  that  much  of  the  stable  ma- 
nure now  used  might  be  dispensed  with 
If  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
legumes.  It  Is  true  that  the  organic  mat- 
ter of  manure  has  a  rapid  disintegrating 
effect  In  the  soil,  and  a  slight  applica- 
tion of  stable  manure,  together  with 
legume  crops,  will  give  practically  the 
Bume  results  as  stable  manure  alone. 
Practice  In  the  past  has  taught  that  sta- 
ble manure  decays  much  more  rapidly 
than  organic  matter  from  legumes.  This 
Is  not  necessarily  true  provided  the 
legumes  are  plowed  under  at  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity,  and  the  trucker  has 
it  within  his  power  to  turn  under  the 
legume  crop  at  any  stage  of  maturity. 

Legumes  for  green  manure  surpass 
stable  manure  In  the  following  points. 
They  are  cheaper  from  the  fact  that  or- 
ganic matter  is  already  over  the  land, 
and  second,  the  initial  cost  Is  lets.  The 
cost  of  one  ton  of  manure  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Delaware  Peninsula  will  buy 
and  pay  for  sowing  an  acre  of  Crimson 
clover.  Then  a  good  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  or  vetch  will  add  as  much  nitro- 
gen to  an  acre  of  land  as  12  to  18  tons 
of  stable  manure.  The  use  of  stable  ma- 
nure often  Introduces  noxious  weeds  and 
plant  diseases.  Stable  manure  is  one  of 
the  best  cultures  for  certain  fungous  dis- 
eases, which  are  often  disastrous  to 
truck  crops. 

One  ton  of  Crimson  clover  hay  will 
contain  three  or  four  times  as  much  ni- 
trogen as  a  ton  of  stable  manure.  Other 
comparisons  show  that  a  good  crop  of 
green  manure  will  furnish  as  much  ni- 
trogen as  several  tons  of  stable  manure. 
The  Delaware  Experiment  Station  has 
demonstrated  that  the  fall  growth  of 
Crimson  clover  will  furnish  100  pounds 
of  nitrogen  to  the  acre,  which  Is  equlva- 
Ibnt  to  600  or  700  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Since  a  good  growth  of  Crimson 
clover  can  be  secured  In  the  fall,  plow- 
ing may  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  requirements  of  the  crop  demand. 
Organic  matter  turned  under  does  not 
become      available      immediately,     but 


(Concluded  from  December  1st  issue) 

through  its  decay  puts  the  soil  in  a  bet- 
ter physical  condition,  so  that  fertilizers 
v.- ill  act  to  the  best  advantage. 

Trucking  soil  should  be  kept  at  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  This  can  be  kept  up 
with  the  use  of  cons'  "able  organic 
matter,  as  the  l)est  results  from  the  fer- 
tnizers  will  not  be  had  without  plenty  of 
moisture.  Legumes  have  an  advantage 
over  all  other  crops  which  might  be  used 
for  green  manure  in  that  they  are  able 
to  increase  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  In  no  other  way  can  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  be  drawn  upon  for  the  use  of 
plants.  The  frequent  use  of  green  ma- 
nure will  necessitate  occasional  liming 
for  such  crops  as  require  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  soil.  Most  truck  crops  respond 
to  liming:  beans,  peas  and  tomatoes 
do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by 
liming.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
liming  of  land  previous  to  the  planting 
of  Irish  potatoes,  as  the  alkaline  encour- 
ages the  growth  of  certain  fungous  dis^- 
eases  which  produce  scab  of  the  potato. 

Vetch  has  some  advantages  over  Crim- 
son clover  as  a  winter  legume  crop.  Hav- 
ing a  larger  seed  It  may  be  covered  deep- 
er in  the  soil,  thereby  avoiding  the  fail- 
ure from  drought  which  comes  from  the 
shallow  sowing  of  Crimson  clover.  But 
this  crop  must  be  sown  as  early  as  Crim- 
son clover  to  get  good  results.  Such 
crops  as  onions,  when  grown  for  seed, 
early  potatoes,  early  cabbage,  peas  and 
old  strawberry  beds,  may  be  followed 
by  cowpeas  or  soy  beans,  and  the  season 
will  allow  these  crops  to  mature.  Late 
potatoes,  bulb  onions,  late  cabbage,  to- 


'  matoes  and  melons  may  be  sown  to  clo- 
ver before  the  crops  are  removed.  Seed 
potatoes  may  be  followed  by  Crimson 
clover  in  some  seasons,  although  gener- 
ally the  crop  will  come  off  too  late  to  get 
a  growth  of  Crimson  clover  before  win- 
ter. In  such  cases  a  crop  such  as  rye 
might  be  used,  as  it  will  prevent  further 
leaching  of  the  soil  during  winter. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  or  practical 
for  the  trucker  to  rotate  his  crops  in  a 
regular  fashion.  The  use  of  legume 
catch  crops  will  serve  this  purpose  very 
well,  in  that  they  tend  to  renovate  the 
land  and  do  away  with  those  conditions 
which  may  induce  diseases  in  the  truck 
CI  ops.  Then,  too.  the  land  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  trucker  may  not  be  of  suffi- 
cient area  for  rotation.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary for  him  to  use  the  land  several 
times  for  the  same  or  similar  crops.  In 
this  case  he  would  have  to  use  stable  ma- 
nure between  the  regfular  crops,  as  he 
would  not  have  time  to  grow  legumes. 

The.  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Star 
tion  found  that  the  plowing  under  of  a 
crop  of  cowpeas  produced  as  good  results 
in  growing  a  crop  of  cabbage  as  20  tons 
01  stable  manure.  Similar  results  might 
Ik;  quoted  from  growers  of  potatoes  after 
Crimson  clover.  All  of  the  at>ove  tends 
to  confirm  the  fact  that  legumes  may 
largely  take  the  place  of  stable  manure 
in  renovating  the  soil  for  trucking  crops. 


/r- 


The  Titan  Tractor  Record 

A  TITAN  tractor  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy. 
The  present  models  have  been  at  work 
steadily  on  average  American  farms  for  more  than 
two  years.     Their  standing  is  established. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  Titan  owners  say  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  the  machines 
do,  and  with  their  fuel  economy. 

Every  Titan  tractor  operates  successfully  on  kerosene. 
•You  can  always  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  kerosene  or  dis- 
tillate, at  a  reasonable  price. 

There  are  two  sizes  — 10-20  and  15-30  H.  P.  The  10-20 
size  is  the  one  recommended  for  average  farms.  It  is  a  three- 
plow  outfit  with  two  plowing  speeds,  1.85  and  2.50  miles  per 
hour,  turning  from  7  to  10  acres  a  day.  You  can  use  it  for 
all  kinds  of  belt  work  up  to  20-H.  -P.  and  for  hauling. 

Both  sizes  give  the  same  steady,  reliable  service.  Both 
operate  successfully  on  kerosene.  They  reduce  labor  costs. 
By  getting  the  work  done  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
time,  they  increase  yields. 

A  Titan  tractor  is  a  safe,  profitable  machine  to  buy. 

To  have  a  Titan  tractor  delivered  in  time  for  the  harvest 
and  the  fall  plowing,  your  order  should  be  placed  soon. 
Write  us  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Iacw9*rato4) 

CHICAGO  USA 

CbampioD  Oecriat  McCoratck  Milwauke* 
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r     KT  //cominff  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  W«st«rn 
\  Zk  II  Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  par  acra  and  raise  frum  20  to  4S  buahala  of  SX. 
whaat  to  tha  acra  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offera 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  ofh«r  land  at  very  low  prices.  Thouaandii  of  farmer*  from  tiM 
U.S.  or  their  aona  arc  yearly  talcins  advantase  of  thih  frrent  oppor* 
tonity.  Wonderful  yield*  al*o  of  Data,  Sarlay  and  Flaa. 
Mliatf  FarmiNC  ia  fully  a*  profitable  an  indoatry  a*  Rrain 
raiaing.  Good  achool*.  market*  convenient,  climate  eicdlent. 
Write  for  literature  and  particular*  a*  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Sapt.  Immigration.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburtf.  Pa. 

Canadian  tiovarnmcnt  Agent. 


SELF- OILING    WINDMILL 

■r  With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 

KMpin^  OUT  OUST  %n^  ^AIN  -  Krcp«ng   IN   OIL 

SPtASH  OIUNG  "^ 

SYSTEM  /\>tWli#/7^<^#S      CoiwUntlynooilin) 

Every  Bnnng  V/ith 

MNdinllPiimpIn 

OiLSUPPtY    V>^//1|1\\>^^    Thelighlwllkjeie 
RCPLENISMED  ^«V>/JlBiX^'C\/      And  PTevwte Wbit 
ONLYOfitCEAYEAR 

DOUBLE    GEARS    —  Elaclt   Carrying   Half  the  Load 

Cvary  feature  daairabl*  in  a  windmill  in  tha 

AUTO-OILEO  ACRMOTOR 

GaaoNno  CMin«a  —  Pumpa  —  Tank* 

Walor  Supply  Gooda— Steel  Frame  Saw* 

WMTiAERMOTOR   CO.  2500    I2tn  St,  Chicmio 


See-Saw  Concrete  Mher 

A  new  idea  that  takon  the  hackadie  and  wet  feet  out 
of  the  work.  A  l>iit(  ii  iiiix>r  tiiRt  naves  S^  of  tht 
(-eiueiit.  Will  |>a.v  f  r  itaeU  on  one  job.  Better  than  a 
>>arrel  tnlxcr  tor  hlockn  or  tile.    The  men  like  It. 

miltide  Spraysr  Co.,  ClMrioit*ivttlt,Va. 

Farm  Manager  Wanted 

for  Farm  In  CheKter  County,  I'enna.  Mual 
have  tliorotiKli  kiiowledK«  of  Creamery  and 
Dairy  w(ti-k,  IMk  ral^liig  and  Rpneral  farnilnK, 
as  well  aM  e.\perlen«-e  In  haudiliiE  farm  labor. 
Foaltion  open  lanmry  flrwU  Addrens  XXXX, 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


New  KEROSENE  Ught 

10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


■*i 


1  Mk  Nft  M  per  I 

wliita  liBtat  in  roar 
axnanaa  if  not  parfaetlf  aa 
oranarr  oil  lamp  look 


I*  per  n  a  iMl  tintil  you  have  used  this  wonderful 
oar  own  boaa  tan  oa;       ' 
Taatlaflad.   Wawant 
yjut  a  candle;   beata  alaatrie,  gaaolina  or  aeatylana. 


own  boMa  tan  daya,  tfean  yon  may  ratnm  it  at 
aatlaflad.   Wa  want  to  prora  to  yon  that  it  makaa  aa 


Paaaad  by   Inanraaaa  Undarwritct* 
U.  a  Oorarnmant  and  K  iaadii«  Uni 


Taata   b; 


1  Get  One  FREE 


itiaa  abow  that  tba 

BURNS  60  BOIJBS  ON  ONE  GAIXON 

euouBon  karoaaaa  (aoal  oil),  no  odor,  amoba  or  noine,  airople.  elaan,  won't 
raplode.  OTartlvaa  million  jpaopl*  already  anjoyinc  thia  powarfol.  white, 
■taady  liabt.  naaraat  to  aanAjTbi.  Won  Ooltf  Wa9al  at  Panaaoa  fixpo- 
iitioii.    ureataat  JaTanUon  of  tba  aaa.    Goarantaad. 

^  vfli  »•  ■!«;•■  tB  tba  p«i«0«  aifc«  %%aim%  ea  an  efl  tafap  aqval  to  the  rum 
^^v«r  (MaUaflf  aVaeatTMi  iooor  Hrroly).  W«  wantaaeeMr  to  aeo* 

Urj  U*a  (i  aer%riB?oSCitory*'oJ^»tr  tolka .  enSr  vS^mTom    TOtlTS 
■•  U  ^«iM  *M.^*rito  aeirk  jar  a«10-Day  Ftm  Trtol   COwtf 
W  aad  laam  how  to  grt  aiw  free,  all  ebaoaaa  pratwM.    r  1%  bb 
laWTCB  JLAjMfjOO— PARV,  ^aiAiaMtnaulMlfli,    MKW  YORK 


Men  Witti  Rifis  or  Autos 
Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 


Oar  trial  deJieery  plan  makaa  It  aaay.  No  preTiooa  aa- 
perience  neeeaaary.  Practically  every  farm  boase  and 
email  town  boma  will  bar  after  trrin*.  One  fanner  who 
had  nav«r  aoU  anTthiag  in  h*:  Hfe before  writea;  "I  aold 
n  the  drat  aevanda^a.  obriatenaen.Wia..aaya:  "Hava 
never  aeen  an  art<cie  that  aellaaoeaail/."  Nornnc.  la.. 
vara:  "»2«of  bomeaTlritad  boacht."  Phfllina,  O. ,  aaya: 
"Every  eumtataer  baeomea a  friend  andbooawr."  Kena- 
eriinc,  Minn.,  aays:  "No  flowery  talk  neeeaaan.  Sella 
itaeir'*  Tbooaanda  who  are  eoinina  money  anaeraa  the 
tlMtm  joat  aa atroi^ty.  mimm^immmM.  Wefnmiab 
■toek  to  aret  atartad.  Sample  aent  prepaid  for  10  daya' 
free  trial  and  aiven  abaolotely  withoot  coct  whan  roa 
hoeone  a  dirtribator.  Aak  for  our  diatrlbotor'a  plan. 
Suta  oeeapation.  a^a,  whether  yon  have  ric  or  aoto 
whether  yea  can  work  apare  time  or  ^eady;  wfaan  c 
ataK;  townablpo  moat  eonveniefit  for  yna  to  work  in 
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Save  Plenty  of  Seed  Corn 

A.  E.   GRANTHAM. 

The  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
a  great  scarcity  of  good  seed  com  next 
Brring.  The  late  sumer  and  fall  weather 
was  quite  unusual.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  frosts  fell  two  or  three  weeks 
early,  with  the  result  that  corn  is  not 
well  matured.  Reports  from  the  Middle 
West  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  unsound  corn.  In  the  Eastern 
States  the  weather  during  September 
and  early  October  was  so  cool  that  corn 
did  not  ripen  rapidly.  This,  together 
with  unusually  heavy  rains,  delayed  the 
ripening  fully  two  weeks  in  many  sec- 
tions. It  seems  that  a  late  maturing 
crop,  in  many  cases  frosted,  is  the  gen- 
eral condition  throughout  the  corn  belt. 

Every  farmer  who  has  well  matured 
corn  of  good  type  should  save  several 
bushels  more  than  he  will  need  for  his 
own  planting.  The  price  of  seed  corn 
will  probably  be  higher  than  ever  next 
spring.  Last  April  many  of  the  seed 
houses  ran  short  of  the  supply  and  could 
not  meet  the  demands  for  a  good  grade 
of  seed  corn.  Much  of  the  shelled  corn 
at  that  time  sold  for  $5  per  bushel.  Next 
spring  the  price  will  probably  be  ad- 
vanied. 

Since  the  corn  is  not  well  matured  at 
the  time  of  husking,  it  will  be  necessary 
this  season  to  take  unusual  pains  to  see 
that  the  grain  is  thoroughly  dried  out 
before  severe  freezing  weather.  A  large 
quantity  of  seed  corn  should  not  be 
thrown  in  a  pile,  or  even  placed  in  sacks, 
for  a  short  time,  as  it  is  likely  to  go 
through  a  heating  process  that  will  seri- 
ously impair  the  germination.  If  one 
has  not  the  time  to  tie  up  the  ears  in 
bunches,  each  ear  separated,  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  spread  the 
ears  out  on  a  dry  floor  in  a  loft  or  some 
ether  well  ventilated  place. 

It  is  now  the  season  of  the  local  corn 
shows  and  in  selecting  ears  for  exhibi- 
tion it  will  pay  to  lay  aside  all  ears  that 
have  the  desirable  characteristics  or  qual- 
ity of  good  seed.  The  saving  of  an  extra 
amount  of  seed  corn  is  especially  impera- 
tive at  this  time,  as  the  country  is  de- 
pendent upon  large  crops  of  grain  next 
year,  and  this  in  turns  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  seed  planted.  The  saving 
of  an  extra  amount  of  seed  will  require 
additional  work,  but  the  prospects  are 
that  the  farmer  will  be  well  repaid  for 
any  attention  he  may  give  to  this  sort 
of  work. 


any  severe  winter  freezing  that  seriously 
damages  the  wheat  and  rye  which  is  in 
the  ground.  The  increases  in  acreage 
run  from  100  to  200  per  cent.,  but  in  the 
large  wheat  growing  counties  the  in- 
crease has  been  slightly  over  4  per  cent. 

There  are  1,450,000  acres  reported  as 
having  been  planted  this  fall  with  wheat 
and  267,000  acres  planted  with  rye.  Lan- 
caster county  shows  the  largest  acreage 
seeded,  more  than  135,000  acres,  of  any 
county  in  the  state,  and  is  followed  by 
York  with  103,000,  Franklin  county  with 
93,000  acres  and  Berks  with  76,000  acres. 

Berks  county  leads  the  state  with  17,- 
800  acres  of  rye  planted  for  1918  har- 
vest and  is  followed  by  Northampton 
with  16,900  acres  and  Lehigh  with  14,400. 


Helping  the  Wheat  Yield 

Barnyard  manure  can  be  used  on 
wheat  ground  during  the  winter  to 
take  the  place  of  fertilizers  ordinarily 
applied.  From  two  to  four  bushels  of 
wheat  was  returned  this  year  from  each 
ton  of  manure  used  in  moderate  applica- 
tions at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  wheat  yield  under  continuous  cul- 
ture on  the  experimental  farm  at  Woos- 
ter    was    raised    this    year    from    11.85 


Any  source  of  fertility  is  well  worth 
considering  at  the  present  high  prices  of 
crops  and  fertilizers.  A  ton  of  straw 
contains  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1% 
pounds  of  phosphorus  and  18  pounds  of 
potassium.  At  the  present  high  cost  of 
nitrogen  and  potassium  in  commercial 
fertilizers  the  nitrogen  of  a  ton  of  straw 
is  worth  $2.50  and  the  potassium  is 
worth  $5,  making  the  straw  worth  $7.50 
a  ton  for  fertilizer,  in  addition  to  the 
small  amount  of  phosphorus  it  contains. 
Of  course,  straw  has  additional  value  in 
that  it  adds  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil. 

Until  the  last  few  years  straw  had  to 
be  spread  by  hand  and  the  task  was 
somewhat  laborious,  but  recently  ma- 
chines have  been  put  on  the  market  for 
spreading  straw  rapidly  and  easily.  The 
practice  is  gaining  in  popularity  where 
the  spreaders  have  been  introduced. 


Leaves  Are  Valuable 

Next  spring  we  will  be  looking  for  all 
the  fertilizer  we  can  find,  and  if  plans 
are  made  now  we  can  easily  have  more 
than  usual.  In  recent  years  when  com- 
mercial fertilizers  were  selling  for  less 
than  they  do  now  few  people  would  think 
ol  saving  leaves.  Now,  however,  things 
are  different  and  Franklin  Menges,  farm 


Next  Year's  Wheat  and  Rye 
Estimates  from  crop  reporters  in  all 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  show  that 
the  acreage  of  wheat  has  increased 
Bligbtly  less  than  5  per  cent,  over  the 
acreage  represented  in  the  1917  harvest, 
and  that  the  rye  acreage  has  been  in- 
creased but  1.4  per  cent,  over  this  year. 
Pennsylvania  had  been  asked  by  the 
National  Government  to  increase  the 
wheat  acreage  14  per  cent,  and  the  rye 
creased  but  1.4  per  cent,  over  this  year, 
weather  conditions  have  practically 
made  it  Impossible.  In  many  sections  of 
the  state  corn  remained  unrut  until  late 
In  November  and  In  most  instances  these 
fields  would  have  been  sown  to  wheat  if 
the  soil  could  have  been  prepared. 

It  has  been  practically  impoRsil>le  to 
get  wheat  and  rye  fields  in  shape  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and 
the  unsettled  weather  conditions  of  Octo- 
ber In  many  sections  of  the  state.  In 
■ome  of  the  central  and  northern  coun- 
ties there  were  only  a  few  days  during 
the  month  that  there  was  not  rain  or 
■now. 

The  wheat  acreage  Increase  is  68,484 
•rres  and  the  rye  increase  3790  acres.  A 
tmall  proportion  of  this  ground  may  be 
plowed  under  in  the  spring  if  therp  is 


Trollmy  uamd  by  Mr.  Trimhtm 
for  convying  utmnttlm  and  milk  bmtwc^n  barna  and  »pringheu$;  a  dUtanem  of  400  fmat 


bushels  to  33.79  bushels  per  acre  by  five 
tons  of  manure.  Eight  tons  of  manure 
on  wheat  in  a  5-year  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy  increas- 
ed the  yield  from  12.82  bushels  to  37.46 
bushels  per  acre.  The  same  application 
on  wheat  in  a  3-year  rotation  of  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  clover  resulted  in  a 
yield  of  50.79  bushels  per  acre,  while  un- 
fertilized land  in  the  same  rotation  yield- 
ed 34.66  bushels. 

RE81LTS    FROM    TOPDRESSINO    WITH    STRAW. 

An  experiment  field  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  last  season  had 
twenty-one  plats  in  wheat  with  various 
treatments,  and  in  early  spring  when 
most  wheat  looked  dead  and  dried  up 
[  those  plats  which  had  been  topdressed 
I  with  manure  and  straw  started  off  vigor- 
ously, showing  that  they  were  not  badly 
dri'i  out,  although  all  the  rest  had  been 
*'a(  y  injured.  When  threshing  time 
came  the  highest  yield,  39.4  bushels  per 
acre,  was  on  a  plat  that  had  been  top- 
dressed  with  strawy  manure,  and  all  of 
the  topdressed  plats  yielded  well.  Mis- 
souri does  not  often  experience  po  dry  a 
winter  as  the  last  one,  but  spreading 
straw  on  wheat  In  early  winter  not  only 
protects  it  from  drying  out,  but  also 
tends  to  prevent  smothering  by  Ice 
sheets.  It  keeps  the  snow  from  blowing 
off,  and  helps  materially  In  returning 
fertility  to  the  soli. 


adviser  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  the  following  to  say  regarding 
this  source  of  fertility: 

"The  composition  of  the  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees  varies.  A  hun- 
dred pounds  of  leaves  as  they  fall  from 
the  trees  at  this  time,  partly  dry,  con- 
tain 60  per  cent,  water,  9  per  cent,  nitro- 
gen, 2  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  4  per 
cent  potassium  and  about  2  per  cent 
lime.  A  ton  of  leaves  will  contain  18 
pounds  nitrogen,  4  pounds  phosphorus 
and  8  pounds  potassium  and  about  40 
pounds  lime.  The  nitrogen,  valuing  it 
at  40  cents  a  pound,  would  be  worth 
$7.20,  and  the  potassium,  at  the  sante 
rate,  would  be  worth  $3.20.  Leaving  the 
value  of  the  phosphorus,  the  lime  and 
the  organic  matter  out  of  consideration, 
a  ton  of  leaves  would  be  worth  at  the 
abnormal  prices  now  prevailing,  $10.40. 

"In  order  to  conserve  the  fertility  con- 
tained in  the  leaves,  as  well  as  to  make 
It  available  and  prepare  them  to  be  ap- 
plied next  spring  on  the  gardens,  they 
should  be  composted,  that  Is,  piled  up  In 
piles  10  to  20  feet  square  and  4  to  5  feet 
deep  and  tightly  compacted.  Put  down 
a  layer  of  leaves  and  any  other  rubbish, 
such  as  com,  tomato,  potato,  cabbage 
and  other  stalks,  free  from  disease,  to  a  j 
depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  compact  well 
and  cover  the  whole  with  caustic  lime 
to  a^epth  of  two  inches.    Put  down  an- 


other  layer  of  leavee  to  the  same  depth 
and  cover  with  lime  the  same  as  before, 
and  so  on  until  the  compost  heap  is  5 
feet  deep.  Leave  It  until  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  break  up  and  become  fine,  then 
fork  It  over  and  pile  up  to  a  depth  of  4 
feet.  Continue  this  operation  whenever 
necessary  during  the  winter  and  in  the 
spring  the  compost  will  be  in  splendid 
condition  to  he  applied  with  the  seed  and 
plants  as  a  fertilizer." 


Destroying  Fence  Posts 

Wood  decays  because  of  the  growth  in 
it  of  a  plant  called  fungus,  which  lives 
on  the  wood  tissue  and  causes  rot.  Wood 
will  never  decay  if  the  fungus  plant  can 
be  kept  out  of  it. 

Covering  wood  with  paint  will  prevent 
the  fungus  from  entering.  The  plant 
spreads  by  seed-like  spores  which  fall 
on  moist  wood,  develop,  and  grow  into 
the  wood.  As  the  fungus  needs  mois- 
ture, wood  that  is  dry  will  never  decay. 
If  the  wood  is  poisoned  the  fungus  plant 
cannot  develop  for  it  is  deprived  of  its 
food. 

According  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  of 
the  forestry  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  painting  wood  with 
several  coats  of  hot  creosote  will  poison 
the  outer  layers  of  the  wood  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  fungous  plant.  The  wood 
must  be  well  seasoned  and  dry  so  that 
the  creosote  will  soak  into  it. 

The  creosote  can  be  made  to  sink  deep 
into  the  wood  if  the  wood  is  first  boiled 
•in  the  creosote  and  the  mixture  left  to 
cool,  as  it  is  thus  driven  into  the  wood 
by  atmospheric  pressure.  Fence  posts 
of  quickly  rotting  wood  treated  in  this 
way  can  be  made  to  last  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  This  treatment  will  cost 
from  six  to  eight  cents  a  post. 


Annnual  Pensylvania  Farmers* 
Week 

The  annual  Farmers'  Week  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  will  be  held 
this  year  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday — December  26,  27,  28 
and  29.  Although  the  period  has  l)een 
reduced  to.  four  days  the  program  indi- 
cates that  a  large  amount  of  practical  In- 
formation is  in  store  for  those  who 
attend. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  will  bo 
given  in  all  phases  of  agriculture.  Includ- 
ing vegetable  gardening  and  floriculture. 
A  special  home  economics  program  has 
been  arranged  for  the  women  who  attend 
and  also  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
members.  Lecture  periods,  each  one 
hour  In  length,  will  begin  each  day  at 
8.30  A.  M.  and  last  until  5  P.  M.  Double 
periods  will  be  used  when  necessary  for 
practicums  and  demonstrations.  Even- 
ing programs  will  be  general,  and  large- 
ly social  or  recreational. 

Educational  exhibits  will  be  staged  by 
various  departments  of  the  school  of 
agriculture.  Complete  programs  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  M.  S.  McDowell,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 


Meeting  for  Boys  and  Girls 

For  some  years  past  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
tural College  to  invite  boys  and  girls  to 
visit  the  College  during  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. A  special  program  is  provided  for 
the  young  people,  consisting  of  an  in- 
spection of  the  college  buildings  and 
grounds,  including  the  college  farm,  and 
lectures  by  members  of  the  college  and 
experiment  station  staff.  The  meeting 
this  year  will  be  on  Thursday  and  Prl- 
day,  December  27  and  28.  Programs  can 
be  obtained  from  the  state  leader  of 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  at  the  Agri- 
culeural  College.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Be  "U.  S.  Protected 


jy 


For  Winter  Barnyard  Tasks 

TT7HEN  the  ground  is  shrouded  in  deep  snow  and 
WW  the  thaws  bring  ankle-deep,  oozy  mixtures  of  mud 
and  slush,  keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable 
in  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear. 

Built  for  heavy  service,  double  duty,  this  rubber  foot- 
wear is  impregnable  to  assaults  of  wet  and  cold — made 
to  defy  storm,  sloughs  and  snags.  Not  only  does  greater 
comfort  make  this  footwear  most  desirable,  but  sturdi- 
ness  and  long  wear  mean  money  saved. 

Every  pair  bears  the  U.  S.  Seal — the  trade  mark  of  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world.  JLoo^  for  this 
seal—^it  is  your  protection.  **U.  S."  is  for  sale  everywhere. 
Your  dealer  has  the  style  you  want  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Price  regulation  of  poultry  and  its 
products  can  affect  only  those  who  have 
gjimbled  with  the  stored  product — so  far 
there  has  been  no  attempt  by  Food  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  destroy  all  profit 
—a  rtasonable  return  to  speculators  has 
been  allowed. 

The  fresh  egg  still  enjoys  all  of  the 
price  that  demand  creates  and  no  regu- 
lation can  affect  it.  Next  spring's  crop 
of  eggs  Is  the  one  thing  that  the  produc- 
er must  control  against  speculation.  Co- 
operative handling  and  storage  is  the 
tolution. 

So-called  one-eyed  colds  and  all  other 
(olds  can  be  effectually  relieved  by  sim- 
ple methods.  Provide  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion (1  teaspoonful  to  100  teaspoonfuls 
©f  water)  of  any  standard  coal  tar  base 
disinfectant  and  germicide,  into  which 
Kolution  dip  the  entire  head  of  the  af- 
fected bird,  quickly  rer^cing  from  the 
Follow  this  treatment  every  day 


dip 


and  in  addition  give  one  dose  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  Powdered  gentian  root, 
4  drams;  powdered  ginger,  4  drams;  sul- 
phate of  iron,  2  drams,  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  1  dram,  and  salicylate  of  sodium, 
1  dram.  Mix  thoroughly  (the  druggist 
V  ill  do  this)  and  give  4  grains  to  each 
fowl  once  a  day.  To  easily  administer 
the  dose  secure  100  No.  4  gelatine  cap- 
sules (cost  15  cents  per  100)  and  fill 
with  the  powdered  mixture  by  pushing 
both  ends  of  the  capsule  into  the  powder 
and  then  closing  together.  The  quantity 
of  powder  given  above  should  not  cost 
over  30  cents  for  the  entire  lot.  From 
five  to  ten  doses  will  relieve  a  cold. 

Roup  has  no  place  in  the  well  regulat- 
ed establishment — relieve  the  colds  as 
quickly  as  they  appear  and  there  will  be 
no  roup. 

Sneezing  is  the  evidence  of  a  cold,  so 
is  a  rattle  in  the  throat — the  remedy 
given  above  will  relieve  either  or  both. 


Feeding  and  Housing  Geese 
in  Winter 

ESTHER   MAHIE  BETTS. 

For  those  who  are  expecting  to  carry 
a  flock  of  geese  through  the  winter,  now 
IS  the  time  to  provide  shelter  for  them. 
Wl^le  they  do  not  require  much  protec- 
tion, they  must  have  some  provided.  A 
long,  low,  waterproof  shed,  arranged  so 
that  it  can  be  cleaned  easily  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  So  long  as  it  is  dry  there 
is  no  danger  of  Its  being  too  cold.  If 
they  have  a  pond  or  stream  of  running 
water  they  will  swim  on  that  and  keep 
their  feet  from  freezing.  Plenty  of  fresh 
.  air  must  be  provided  in  the  house  and 
the  floors  should  be  covered  with  dry 
hcdding.  A  damp  place  to  sleep  is  apt 
to  be  fatal  to  young  birds  and  will  leave 
the  old  ones  weak  and  unable  to  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs  in  the 
eprlng.  The  house  will  need  to  be 
cleaned  oftener  than  for  hens.  The  fer- 
tilizer is  splendid  for  trees  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit. 

For  birds  which  have  lived  almost  en- 
tirely on  grass  and  green  stuff,  a  change 
to  feed  composed  entirely  of  grain  is  not 
advisable.  Geese  will  live  largely  on 
glass  and  roughage,  even  in  winter.  Clo- 
ver chaff,  alfalfa  or  dried  lawn  clippings, 
mixed  with  vegetable  parings  and  a  lit- 
tle grain  make  a  splendid  mash.  We 
have  found  that  a  mash  of  hot  water, 
mixed  with  one  part  bran  or  middlings, 
preferably  middlings,  with  three  parts 
rlover  chaff,  or  even  more  than  that,  for 
a  morning  feed  with  corn  at  night, 
makes  a  most  satisfactory  ration  for  the 
.;old  months.  Alfalfa  can  be  substituted 
tor  the  clover.  Geese  must  have  plenty 
tf  water  the  same  as  In  summer.  In  ex- 
t»"emely  cold  weather  It  pays  to  warm 
both  food  and  drink.  The  birds  can  re- 
main out  of  doors  except  rn  the  coldest 
days,  but  should  always  be  put  In  at 
right.  Even  if  they  do  not  freeze  their 
feet.  It  lowers  their  vitality  to  remain 
out  at  night.  Corn  fodder  or  ensilage 
ran  be  fed  to  some  extent.  I  imagine, 
though  It  may  take  them  some  time  to 
get  used  to  it.  About  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary It  is  well  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
grain  fed  until  they  have  at  least  half 
l)y  time  for  the  laying  season  to  begin. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  feeding  all 
grain,  even  when  they  are  laying  heavi- 
ly. Clover  ( haff  or  ground  alfalfa  mixed 
with  grain,  makes  a  splendid  feed  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Though  the  geese 
may  not  like  It  at  first,  yet  If  It  Is  mixed 
with  the  grain  thoroughly  and  they  are 
made  to  clean  It  up,  they  will  soon  be- 
rome  fond  of  it  and  will  produre  eggs  at 
much  lower  cost  than  on  grain  alone. 


Wheat,  Poultry  and  Patriotism 

JOHN    B.    ALDEN. 

Until  recent  months  wheat  has  always 
been  our  principal  grain  ration.  We 
have  for  some  months  stopped  feeding 
it  altogether,  not  because  of  Its  high 
cost,  but  because  of  the  appeal  of  patriot- 
ism— the  needs  of  our  allies.  With  a  flock 
of  over  1600  hens  and  pullets  this  means, 
of  course,  several  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year  saved  to  strengthen  a 
righteous  cause  and  help  end  the  war. 

The  saving  Is  made,  we  think,  with 
little.  If  any,  detriment  to  the  egg  prod- 
uct of  our  White  Leghorns,  because  of 
our  method  of  feeding,  which  Is  a  little 
different  from  that  of  any  other  poultry- 
men  we  know. 

Years  ago,  when  our  flock  was  smaller, 
we  made  large  use  of  sprouted  oats,  care- 
fully cultivated  In  first-class  drawer 
equipment.  As  the  flock  increased  the 
labor  was  found  onerqus.  By  observa- 
tion we  noted  that  hens,  even  when 
"greenness"  was  most  attractive  always 
"went  for"  the  seed  end.  So  in  time  we 
did  away  with  the  work  of  the  "drawers" 
and  have  simply  soaked  the  oats  In  gal- 
vanized palls  for  from  two  to  four  days, 
depending  on  heat  and  other  conditions. 
Experience  tells  what  Is  best  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  ^nd  the  best  temperar 
ture.  In  winter  we  keep  the  paih  In 
the  house  furnace  room;  In  the  summer 
In  the  sunshine  or  In  the  shade.  If  the 
oats  sprouts,  very  good;  If  It  only  swells 
and  becomes  more  tender,  good.  We 
then  mix  It  with  dry  cracked  corn,  half 
and  half.  The  hens  like  it  thoroughly 
and  thrive — come  with  a  good  appetite 
every  time. 

Oats  for  some  months  has  been  the 
cheapest  of  grains  for  chicken  feed. 
Chemically  It  Is  as  good  an  all-around 
ration  as  wheat,  and  fed  in  this  way  we 
believe  results  are  about  equally  good 
ao  with  wheat.  The  proportions  of  corn 
or  oats  may  doubtless  be  increased  or 
diminished  advantageously  according  to 
conditions. 

Besides  the  grain  ration  we  keep  al- 
ways before  the  chickens  a  rich  mixture 
of  dry  mash  with  plenty  of  the  best 
grade  of  beef  scrap  or  fish  scrap.  For 
some  time  we  have  been  using,  in  prefer- 
ence to  anything  else  tried  In  that  line, 
a  high-grade  fish  preparation,  which 
mixes  with  ground  feeds  most  perfectly, 
and  seems  to  produce  the  best  results. 

New  Jersey. 


This,  the  month  of  December,  spells 
success  or  failure  with  the  early  Jiatch— 
those  pullets  that  are  not  laying  are 
failures. 


Prepare  for  Early  Hatching 

Early  hatching  next  spring  is  neces- 
sary if  the  desired  increase  in  produc- 
tion is  attained,  warns  Clarence  Dubose 
in  a  recent  statement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary, during  the  winter,  to  save  young 
hens  and  pullets,  so  they  will  be  on  hand 
for  stock  in  the  spring.  The  stock  of 
the  nation  has  been  reduced  considerably 
this  fall  by  a  widespread  sale,  for  mar- 
ket, of  young  hens  and  pullets.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  conserve  stock 
now,  or  else  the  shortage  may  interfere 
seriously  with  the  production  program. 
In  view  of  the  stock  shortage,  to  kill  a 
good  hen  now  is  to  reduce  the  potential 
egg  production  next  year  anywhere  from 
5  to  12  dozen  eggs. 

Early  hatching  In  the  spring  will  in- 
ci  ease  the  number  and  size  of  fowls  and 
the  number  of  eggs  produced  next  year. 
It  will  result  in  bigger  birds,  and  birds 
tliat  will  lay  in  the  winter  months. 

The  hatching  season  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  running  through 
February,  March,  April  and  May,  gener- 
ally speaking,  although  in  some  parts  of 
the  Southwest  may  start  in  January. 
The  season  commences  earliest  In  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  and 
latest  In  the  extreme  northern  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  Middle  West,  where 
ten  states  in  the  grain  belt  produced  half 
the  poultry  of  the  entire  nation  as  shown 
by  the  last  census,  the  hatching  season 
has  been  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  months. 

Every  poultry  keeper  is  urged  to  start 
the  hatching  season  earlier  than  usual 
next  year,  either  by  Incubation  or  natu- 
ral methods  if  the  hens  will  sit  earlier. 
The  chickens  first  hatched  in  the  spring 
are  the  ones  that  are  largest  in  the  sum- 
mer, that  mature  first  in  the  fall,  and 
that  lay  eggs  in  the  winter.  Further- 
more, they  are  the  ones  that  will  want 
to  sit  early  the  following  spring  which, 
in  turn,  will  hatch  earlier  chickens — and 
so  the  cycle  will  continue.  On  the  con- 
trary chickens  hatched  late  in  the  spring 
do  not  mature  until  so  late  in  the  fall 
that  they  will  not  become  winter  layers. 
They  will  not  sit  until  late  the  next 
spring,  and  so  another  cycle  of  late  mar 
turing,  late  laying  fowls  is  established. 


Selecting  Hens  Increases  Egg  Yield 

Some  interesting  demonstrations  in 
the  value  of  selecting  poultry  to  secure 
increased  egg  yields  and  larger  profits 
are  being  conducted  In  Pennsylvania  by 
H.  C.  Knandel,  in  charge  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry extension  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Tests  made  by  Mr.  Knan- 
del show  that  egg  yield  Is  frequently 
doubled  or  tripled  by  judicious  selection 
of  birds. 

Recent  poultry  selection  demonstra- 
tions In  Lawrence  county  have  developed 
interesting  results.  In  one  case  a  two- 
week  record  kept  by  one  farmer  shows 
that  41  good  hens  laid  241  eggs  as  com- 
pared with  .four  eggs  laid  by  41  poor 
hens;  In  another  case  a  record  of  19 
days  shows  that  28  good  hens  laid  111 
eggs  as  compared  with  27  eggs  laid  by 
47  poor  hens. 

In  the  latter  case  the  college  represen- 
tative selected  the  hens  September  22nd 
and  no  eggs  were  laid  by  the  poor  hens 
until  September  28th.  During  a  two- 
v.eek  period  19  good  hens  in  one  flock 
laid  152  eggs,  while  13  poor  hens  in  the 
same  flock  laid  two  eggs. 

Practice  poultry  selection  and  increase 
your  returns.  The  good  winter  layer 
has  bright  eyes,  legs  set  well  apart,  pale 
beak  and  shanks  In  late  fall  and  early 
winter,  a  strong,  broad  back,  a  deep  and 
full  abdomen,  a  deep  rounded  chest,  and 
Is  vigorous  and  active. 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


Marvel 


Colony 
Brooder 


$17:50 


Coal  Buminc,  Self  Resulaliiic. 

Super- Automatic    Chock   Control. 

Excluuve  Patent  Featuroe. 

Tbe  IWARTKIi  is  guaranteed  to  per- 
form better  and  to  raise  more  chicks  than 
any  other  firooder.  Big  saving  in  opera- 
ting expense.  Will  brood  60  to  1000  chicks 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts  initial 
cost  for  equipment  to  less  than  one  half. 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back  la  80  days.  Bend  for  Circular  oo 
"Sclentlflc  Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
100  S.  3rd  St.  Phiku.  Pa. 


.  ash 

but  of  your 

OLD' BAGS 

You'll  be  lurpriicd  how  much  money  we  will 
p»y  yoa  for  your  old  bafi.  torn  or  lound,— any 
quantity.  Don't  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
yon  can  turn  them   into    money. 

WK  PAY  THE  FREIQHT 
and  we  mail  check  ai  toon  ai  ihipment  it 
receiTed.  Take  advantaxe  of  present  hi(h  pricei 
—write  today  for  price-lint  and  ihippint  in- 
itructioni.  LarReet  direct  biiyeri  of  bait  in  the 
world.  Retereneet  —  Citiient  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
Dud  or  Bradttreet. 

IROQUOIS      BAG      CO. 
_^  388  Howard  St.,  Buffalo.  W.Y. 


?}iin^£^ 


\Wff  ^Wonderful    Money    Savinc 
I  ;^    T  Fence  Book.  Over!  60  Stylee. 

GatM-BteelPoat»- Barb  Wire  ( .u-^__^ 

IIRKCT  mONirACTOIIY-rRKIOHT  MID 

All  beaTrOOOBLK  OALVAMIZEB  WIRES.     134 

per  rod  op.    Get  frM  Bo»k  and  Sample  u>  lett. 

TNI»IIOWMFgaiCK«WIIICCO..  ^ 

U       *•       -      .ClevelMd,  Ohl»- 


I  One  Tarn  Crank  Turns 
Every  Egg 

I  Best    construction. 

I  Simplest    to   oper- 

I  ate.     60,  100,  150 

i  and  200-egg  sizes. 

Write  for   1918  Catalog. 
I  ROLLER    TRAY    INCUBATOR    CO. 
I  304  Orant  Ave^  NuUar.  New  Jersey 


{^2  Q  l>  Champion   140  -  Kgg 

O^  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water— Copper  Tank— Double  Walla  of  Flbro 
Board  — Sdf  Regulated.   With 
Water  IM- Chick 
'    ItS.SS.  rrt.  f>W4B. 

B«|]«  acy  InculMCor  Co..  Bos  #«    lUdiM,  Wla. 


JW 


from  266  and  287  egg  iitock.  TbU  in  the  time  to  biijr 
voiir  sprlnR  breeders.  PrlcM  reasonable  and  *iati*- 
faotloD  Koaranteed.     J.  H.  CLASK.Weet  Pawln.  Vt 


Imperial  Barred  Roeks  t^o^ii^'^M^"^ 

Wherever  shown.    ( 'holoe  stock  for  sale.     Write  t  our 
wants.      Saturartii>n   Kuaranteed.     CataloKue  fro* 
JOHH  W.    HALI^    MarleM  Maiiee,   MS. 


Wyckoll  Straiis  S.  C.  W.  U«h«mi 

•     A  lew  choice  bens  and  cockerels  for  sate. 

S,  M.  CA»B.  ClIItBOA,  MBW  T*BK 

Bronse.  NarraKons^t.  Bourtmn  Red.  TIIBUEV6 
Wiilte  Holland.  I  la(<k  andRUtebreedinR  IUIIbEIS 
From  the  flnext  flocks  in  America.  HpecisI  prlcf  until 
Dec.  20th.    Write  at  once.  F.  A.  Ci.abk.  Frbkpokt.O. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  !S^.S^„S^. 

at  rrasonable  prices.  Mrs.  Hadle  Wamplcr.  Haytoo,  Va. 

Mammoth  Bronsk  Tttbxkv  Toms  from  a  tft  lb.  torn, 

white  etUtlnRs.  B  P.  Rock  cockerels.  Royal  Bliieatrain. 
beat  type  and  <x)lor.  Miss  8usle  WrlRlit.  V'eechdale.  Ky. 


m,  D.    IUKRCI9    ,,^ht     ,n^     i^^ij     Brahmaa. 
Columbian  Wyandottes      M.  H.  MYRRH.  Fxiom.  Va. 


April  hatched  BT«rlay  Strala  Wlill«>  I^Mrkera 

Pallets  of  «roo<1  slf,e.  shape  and  cnndltlon.  f2.0i)  eactu 

BABft.  THOMPIiOBr.  HsrrlMSsa.  W.  T. 


MAMMOTH    MMOirSB    TVBMBTB* 

Fine,    hsrdy    stock    raised    on    iinll mired    ranc*. 
JOHM    D.    MMITH.    .    Wali«M.  Mrw    Terk 


Successful  Trapping  Methods 


Bfthv  ChiY  ^  f<ock.  Red  — Ord#r  now  fsr  Jaa 
•■•*  vaiA  anrtFHt.  rteliverv.R«tW»f»»n»lon*s«ttred. 
Jasta  P*siltry  rarai,  «aa«haai»faa.  W.  T. 


The  fox  i8.  perbapi.  th^  mm%  UiWvttU 
of  the  amaUer  fur  bear^va  to  \wv<^  UUw  a 
trap.  Reynard  seems  to  bavo  au  iuUit^a 
Knowledge  that  waru»  hlw  of  aau«t>v 
iiud  au  iuteUigence  rather  aUovo  that  of 
Huch  aulmala  aa  the  akuak  aud  iuu«k* 
rut.  However,  U  U  quUo  poaaiWo  to  i^ap^ 
ture  a  goodly  uumber  of  foxea  tu  iwtiouw 
where  they  abouud.  aud  tho  tvapp^r 
hhould  not  overlook  thti  iily  rulmal 
North  of  the  Maaou  aud  DUou  Uuo  [\w 
red  fox  la  the  more  commott,  whtlt»  f«^ 
ther  aouth  the  gray  la  the  leadlhg 
SI  eclea.  The  former  brluga  a  good  valuw 
this  seaaon,  being  quoted  aa  hiuU  aa  %^h 
tor  the  best  northern  pelta,  Wo  wlmU 
not  expect  to  get  any  that  are  wtirth  llml 
pilce  In  the  Central  Btatea,  tluiunh.  aud 
piobably  not  aouth  of  the  UnuadUu 
boundary.  Our  comwou  foxea  aUtiuld 
biing  116  at  the  loweat.  however,  U  tha 
pelts  are  anything  near  prime.  The  gi'tty 
fox  Is  not  worth  moro  than  one  ftfth  hh 
much. 

We  have  had  good  aucceaa  by  iuhUIiik 
seta  in  spring  holea.    Thla  la  perlmpH  Miti 
beat  method  to  employ  until  mild  weaOi^ 
er  comes  on,  then  It  will  be  nweaaary  lo 
make  land  seta.    The  spring  aet  la  mail^ 
In  a  pool  of  shallow  water,  where  the 
trap  la  aet  either  close  to  the  bank  or  a 
foot  or  so  from  It.     In  both  i^aaea  the 
bait  la  placed  six  Inohea  ur  mure  beyuiiii 
the    trap    and    partially    eoveied    witli 
leaves  or  grass  from  the  bottom  of  ilia 
pool.    Where  the  trap  la  aet  a  thin  ptet<t« 
of  turf  la  used  for  a  covering  and  Mit* 
idea   is  to  give  the  impreMslon   timl   a 
small  hummock  or  moHScuvered  atone 
happens  to  be  In  a  convenlt^nt  place  fur 
Reynard  to  place  bla  feet  when  reaching 
for  tbe  bait.     He  bates  to  get  bin  feel 
wet  and  the  success  of  the  aet  dependrt 
upon  thla  characteristic  uf  bis,    in  limb- 
ing seta  for  the  fox,  everything  iniiat  be 
left  in  a  natural  manner  and  (lie  trap 
should  never  be  handled  with  tlie  Imre 
hands.     Wide-Jawed  traps  are  bent  M\(\ 
most  trappera  use  tbe  kind  that  liave  Ilia 
springs    under    the    Jaws,    rather    ilimi 
those   that   have  them   extending   from 
either  side.     It  is  advlsalile  to  tuny  M 
short  handled  boe  and   a  sliarp-polttted 
iron  pike  to  use  about  tbe  aeis, 

A  good  land  wet  for  tbe  fox  may  \m 
made  in  a  path,  known  as  a  Idind  ttt^i, 
or  in  a  so-called  "bed."  Tbe  "Idind  nt*i" 
is  one  without  bait  and  should  Im  mi^(\** 
where  the  animals  are  likely  Ui  imm* 
Paths  in  paaturea  remote  from  tnim 
houses  are  l)est  suited  to  this  meitiod, 
A  small  piece  of  turf  fa  rttmnvnd  and 
shaved  down  to  a  minimum  of  lUU  kittmn, 
Under  this  a  small  hole  is  exc'avaled  lo 
hold  the  trap,  together  wftb  iUm  t\m\it, 
the  trap  is  set  and  the  turf  plMi*<d  \mtk 
in  position.  If  the  work  is  Amm  nH\\\' 
fully,  so  t^e  i^aiising  animal  will  mti  ituit$ 
any  disturbance  of  tbe  sod,  he  in  (|mM« 
likely  to  plaxe  bis  foot  io  the  trap,  Tu 
make  this  more  likely,  a  weed  or  \mnH  Im 
broken  or  bent  down  on  either  side,  mt 
'  tbe  approaching  animal,  in  leepf»g  tt^tif 
tbe  obstruction,  will  jump  4\rmi\f  \nUt 
the  trap. 

The  "bed"  method  ii  mtffU^t(4  by 
many  trappers,  m  itm  0rs(t  pin*'^,  tht* 
sod  and  soil  are  removed  from  a  rirm 
lar  space  perbapi  (two  Uuti  iu  4imuttiMr 
and  tbe  soil  carried  away,  Thin  nUouift 
\>e  done  rerefully.  Vinti  upfmtd  a  ^l^/^h 
or  paper  on  tbe  ground,  m  maff  p«fM/  i« 
f  of  tbe  removed  materiaJ  may  \m  inktm 
away.  Carry  ft  to  mum  4\iiiUm*4t  t^nA 
dump  It  wb«re  pmtmintitrtmiHfm  will  wof 
\xi  likely  to  MO  ft  y\\\  thu  MutntnlUm 
with  chair  from  tbo  liay  b/fi  eM  pfa/A 
blu  of  bait  fo  tko  ImC  U*t  utA  Ha^^  *^ 
trap  la  poeftloo  ai  mtm,  Wali  iWlMf  IftMr 
anlmaU  are  confsf  ti»  tbo  toiMf  rofofarfr 


(uv  Ihi?  halt*  th^n  place  two  or  more 
iia\Mft  In  ponUUm.  A  good  time  to  do 
(hiM  U  in  \\\^  (MU'ly  morning  whllo  tho 
dt»w  In  ^\\\\  tu\  the  ground.  The  drying 
si^i  \\w  d<^w  or  malting  of  the  frost  will 
U^lp  10  dt^iroy  the  human  scent. 

lUdU    of    (beee    seta    will    take    oth- 

^K   aulmalMt     The    skunk    is    friniucnt- 

ly    tnkt^u    lu    the    path    sets    and    uIho 

on     the     bpdB.       The     same     Is     uIho 

true  of  the  raocoou  and  tho  opossum. 

The   wild   cat,   where   that   creature   is 

found,  Ib  also  taken   In  the  "bed"  stHa. 

ho  nut  fattteu  traps  set  by  tht»80  moth- 

oda.    When  netttug  In  water  holes,  a  clod 

or  drag  may  be  UBed,  h\it  a  bettor  way 

la  to  hrtve  the  traps  euulpped  wlt'»  grup- 

pleM,  aoiue  ntx  liichos  lung.    Those  can  bo 

bullion  mute  leniltly  In  tho  blind  and  bed 

aelH,  nud  unUnm  the  ground  Is  entirely 

free  from  underbrush,  no  captive  fox  can 

get  fnr  without  being  tied  up.    The  chain 

mIiuuIiI   \\^  about   throe  foot   long.     Old 

meat   wllh  a  ntruug  ndor,  the  stronger 

the  bettor,   U  the  best   bait   for   foxes. 

After  Htiuw  ouines  on,  one  can  still  use 

(be  blind  and  bed  sets  to  some  extent 

i^iid  uooanlouHlly  eprlngs  may  be  found 

llmt  do  nut  freese  readily.    Buth  places 

nmy  be  uwert  for  wator  sets.     Traps  for 

Plotting  In  the  snow  may  be  whitened  by 

InimeriKtng  them  In  lliue  water.    White 

llHMUe  pAiier  or  thin  white  oiled  papttr 

may  be  nned  to  cover  the  pan  of  the  trap 

ta  keep  It  from  freeilng  Into  the  mow. 

When  making  sets  for  the  fox,  atv 
primcb  the  place  seloded  from  one  dlroc- 
Hun  nnd  leave  lu  another.  Htand  In  tbe 
HHine  tracks  while  doing  the  work.  A 
tut  of  irnrkn  aliout  the  set  will  make 
Keynard  InHlantly  huhpIcIoub.  After  tho 
rdace  for  tbe  Imp  has  been  prepared,  go 
eway  to  a  connldorabin  dlntance  and  got 
the  imp  rf>Hdy  to  place  In  position,  then 
Kppioach  as  Indlcatod  almve.  Never  ex- 
pecliimte  ur  leave  Biiythlng  about  tho 
net  lliMt  will  retain  the  human  stent.  It 
\n  a  case  of  nietihlng  wits  with  wisdom 
wli»<ii  (rapping  Ibn  fox, 

A  few  wordH  In  regard  to  Holllng  tho 

fiira  limy  not  go  aiiiisH.     Many  trappers 

do  not  gpt  full  viilue  for  their  catch.  Tho 

roiiniry  in  filled  with  luiyers  during  tho 

early  winter  and  tliey  are  usually  ready 

In  tnite  advAiitagn  of  the  ignorance  of  the 

nmii  wito  ban  tlie  fur  to  sell.     Most  biiy- 

*>m  who  travel  atxiiit  the  country   will 

offer   nlMHit   one-third   what   the   pelt  Is 

worlh,      If   the   trapper   tiappens  to  be 

poMfed  on  Itiy  vflliif,  he  can  UHually  get  a 

fnlr  price,     t'ells  are  Rraded  according 

(o  (bf)  lo« atlly,  time  of  ratchlng  and  size. 

Iience   any    one   who   has    pelts   to   sell 

Mlfould  write  for  price  lists  and  Instruct 

fb/UM  AH  to  grndlng.     Kven  If  tho  skins 

Mfe  sold  to  a  local  luiyer.  the  price  lints 

alll  be  found  useful,  for  tbef  will  give 

«n  Idea  of  what  furs  «re  worth,     rrlcos 

vary  conslderaldy  from  year  to  year.  One 

seMMfU  a  certain   kind   may  t>e  in  style 

and  (be  next  something  entirely  differ- 

enl,    f^e  of  (be  most  popular  skins  this 

yt^i^t  Is  the  red   fox,     liost  year  It  did 

oof  sell  for  such  a  high  price.    Tho  mink 

Is  mImo  blgber  this  year  than  for  some 

yMfs  past* 

W«  tiave  found  It  safe  to  ship  furs  dl- 
fm<i  fo  a  reHstde  firm,  relying  upon  them 
(/»  give  a  fair  grading.  The  Iniyers  who 
edtAffbie  In  rellntde  fnrm  putdlcattons 
bMve,  wKhout  enrfption,  l>een  honest  In 
all  tiMf  dealings  with  them. 


A  Qood  Way  to  Bnmk  BouldMt 

iraA.NK   A.   UUNVINUrUN* 

I  want  to  deaorlbe  how  1  recently 
broke  up  a  boulder  that  waa  about  UV)t 
(vet  thick,  15  feet  long  and  10  feet  wldt^ 
It  Nvaa  t)r  soft  stone  aud  lml>oddt>d  lu  tho 
Krouud  10  foot  deep,  ao  that  only  about 
\\^  feet  of  tbe  atoue  appeared  above  the 
aurface. 

Some  blasters  would  have  trU>d  mud< 
cupping  thla  boulder,  but  they  would 
have  fulled  to  break  It  that  way  because 
soft  stouo  doesn't  brotik  well  \uulor  a 
mudcap  charge,  aud  besides,  it  is  pracll- 
cai:y  liupoHHlblu  to  brt>ak  up  a  sttme  Im* 
bedded  lu  the  ground  that  way  with  a 
uiudcup  charge. 

My  method  was  as  follows:  I  drove  a 
loug-poluted  sttHd  bar  full  length  Into 
the  ground  alongside  of  tho  stouo.  Two 
of  these  holes  were  made,  one  on  each 
Hide.  1  then  placed  four  sticks  of  dyna* 
mite  in  each  hole,  an  electric  blasting 
cap  having  been  Inserted  In  tlu«  top  car< 
trldgo  In  each  hole.  Tho  two  ehargoa 
were  then  conuecttHl  up  with  souio  tlue 


copper  wire  and  a  blast  lug  machine  was 
Ubed  to  tiro  tho  charge.  These  abuts 
made  two  pocketa  well  down  under  the 
edge  of  tho  stom».  In  tht^so  two  pockets 
I  then  placed  two  charges  of  aU  puuuda 
of  dynamite;  that  Is,  18  pouu«la  In  (»a«'h 
hole.  These  charges  were  also  flred  with 
a  blasting  machine,  as  1  wanted  them  to 
go  off  at  exactly  the  same  instant.  Of 
course,  these  charges  were  tightly 
tamped  lu  the  bore  holes  so  that  practb 
(•ally  the  full  effect  of  tho  explosive  waa 
exerted  against  the  rock.  The  stone  be- 
Ing  between  them,  it  Kot  the  kick  from 
both  shots  at  the  same  Instant. 

Deforo  flriiiK  the  main  charges,  I  put 
two  small  charges  couHlstlng  of  a  pound 
ot  dynamite  lu  mudcaps  on  tup  of  the 
stone.  Thcsu  shots  lifted  tbe  stone  to 
tho  top  of  the  Kround,  JuHt  cli^ariiig  tbe 
hole  aud  breaking  up  into  a  dozen  or 
moro  pieces.  The  throe  largest  ple(t>a  I 
was  unable  to  bundle  and  broke  them 
up  by  pla<  Ing  a  comparatively  heavy 
(barge  under  them  and  a  light  <  barge  on 
top  of  them  under  a  mud*  up.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  work  was  |10. 

Hew  york. 


Highest  Yielding  Ears  Wantod 

Tlio  Delaware  Corn  Orowers*  Associa- 
tion, which  holds  its  Eleventh  Annual 
State  Corn  Show  in  Mlddletown,  Dul., 
.lanuary  2-4,  1!U8,  will  have  one  class 
open  to  the  world.  For  tbe  ton  ears  of 
corn  Hhelling  the  most  grain  by  welKht, 
is  offorcd  Ave  dollars  in  gold;  2nd.  thrtrn 
dollars:  3rd,  two  dollars.  A  moisture 
test  will  be  made  of  each  sample  to  de- 
termine the  exact  dry  weight.  All  en- 
tries must  be  received  by  A.  W.  Gran- 
tham, secretary,  Mlddletown,  Htd.,  on  or 
before  January  2nd.  No  entry  foe  Is 
charged  non*realdents. 


It  la  estimated  that  tho  total  alfalfa 
crop  for  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
season  was  133,840  tons,  an  average  of 
2.8  tons  being  cut  to  an  acre. 

Records  show  that  there  aro  28,R00 
silos  in  uso  on  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
Increase  of  alraut  HGOO  over  last  year. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Uiti*«,>itr(Ni«>  lil<l«>  i^Alfitroilit'r  •ktit« 
wllh  ItAir  or  r<tr  dm,  itml  itt«Ki>  (Ihmu 

r»ni*  i>r  tl<»^«'*  *I>«M»  m>  «»r.l>  r<'>l.    ▼•»r 
tyir  MAS*  will  maIvmIms  lUaikW*  btiy 
lf»«'i\>  Mi\i|  \w  »  >M  lit  iimr»\ 
e«tr  lltMttNitotf  talalM  vUm  •  loti)r 
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U«lil><riH)r,  p\y\ 

Then  ««  hi»v0  i^orniljr  (r»*  «>'•*  »s* 
iillii<r  wwt>All  •MffMhUM  S»*li.  tK holly 
tlDVoltiil  t<i  fi»«liiHH  |>l«ti'i  or  MxilTi*, 
i\«*t*hw><nr  Mn*l •>*'■■'*  '^■>"  'x**  wKitnunia, 
wiln  iiriooN  t  (»l*»  iMf  (•miMito  r«iii«4* 
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Aitilrcwi  ••f'hratvr'*  («ri<  'l'li«  rrnt-tltftl  Vmtvam. 


A  tw^ffna  raport  of  a  Kantuclcy 
fmthii  ag'-nf  of  «h«  United  States  n*v 
fH»ff«i^f»t  of  Agrl'utturA  spAflks  volumes. 
Tbf#i  is  his  wic/Int  account  of  his  work: 

"WlkA  a  mMlog  At  the  courthouse.  I 
MfkH  tm  whipfdng  f}Armany  with  three 
fra-bffad,  ymrm,  and  baaot. 
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DECEMBER  15,  1917 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  to  all  The  Practical  Farm- 
er Family! 

This  is  going  to  be  a  ''different"  sort  of  a  Christmas, 
isn't  it — our  first  war-time  Christmas  in  a  generation. 
This  difference  will  vary  in  its  manifestations  in  the 
millions  of  homes  throughout  our  country  very  great- 
ly; in  some  the  pinch  of  the  increased  cost  of  things 
will  curtail  the  numl>er  and  value  of  presents  and 
lessen  the  luxuries  we  are  accustomed  to  indulge  our- 
selves in  at  this  season  almost  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction, while  in  others — homes  which  have  profited 
by  "war  brides"  and  whose  men  are  engaged  in  the 
businesses  which  have  benefited  by  the  necessities  of 
the  war — there  will  be  an  unusual  lavishness  and  ex- 
travagance— a  wastefulness  which  is  shocking  in  such 
times  as  these.  In  other  homes  where  money  is  not 
scarce — where  there  is  enough  to  meet  all  the  in- 
creased expenses  and  plenty  to  spare  for  luxuries  and 
festivities — there  will  be  modified  and  restrained  cele- 
brations of  the  great  festival,  sobered  by  the  fact  that 
our  nation  is  at  war  and  our  sons  are  in  the  canton- 
ments or  at  the  front — and  let  us  hope  that  these  lat- 
ter homes  are  in  the  majority  amongst  usi  For  while 
this  is  not  a  time  for  hoarding,  either  of  money  or 
goods,  it's  high  time  we  all  realized  that  extravagance 
and  wastefulness  are  unpardonable  sins  and  that  what 
we  can  spare  after  meeting  our  own  necessities  be- 
longs to  our  country,  its  soldiers  and  our  Allies  in  this 
hour  of  need. 

A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Our  farmers  don't 
know  we're  at  war  yet!"  I  laughed  at  him,  but  after- 
wards I  wondered  Just  how  much  of  a  grain  of  truth 
there  might  be  in  what  he  said.  In  the  cities  and 
towns  we  have  the  war  and  its  accompaniments  thrust 
before  us  at  every  turn,  every  hour  of  the  day — and 
night — in  the  papers,  morning  and  evening,  on  the 
bulletin  boards,  in  the  street  cars  and  shop  windows; 
uniforms  are  almost  as  common  as  civilian  dress  upon 
our  streets,  in  our  churches  and  theatres— yes.  and  in 
our  homes;  soldiers  and  nurses  back  from  the  front 
address  us  in  our  lecture  halls,  and  at  every  corner 
we  are  appealed  to  for  subscriptions  to  Red  Cross  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  funds,  for  subscriptions  to  Liberty  I.,oans, 
for  the  relief  of  the  peoples  of  our  Allied  Nations. 
Tei,  the  townnman  knows  his  country  is  at  war.  yet 
■Mny  have  turned  the  deaf  ear  and  the  blind  eye  to 
ber  nei'dM. 

Hut  with  the  farmer  it's  different.  He  reads — yes, 
certainly;  he  has  n-ad  the  declarctlons  of  war,  the 
dolngH  of  Confresi  and  the  various  commissions  ap- 
pointed to  superviM  the  different  phases  of  the  war 
and  our  national  life  under  new  conditions,  the  news 
of  battles  In  France  and  Italy,  and  the  progress  of 
til*  r*volutlon  in  Ruasla.  Here  and  there  a  son  or  a 
Misbbor  leavea  for  the  rantonments  or  the  front,  vol- 
llBlMra  or  la  cooacrlpied.    And  that's  all!     The  reat 


of  his  time  is  absorbed  by  the  problem  of  producing 
the  food  to  feed  the  Nation — and  the  world — the  daily 
grind  which  has  to  go  on  in  peace  and  war — only  in- 
tensified now  by  the  one  cry  that  has  been  dinged  into 
his  ears,  "Produce  more!" 

A  Chicago  banker  not  long  ago  rather  bitterly  criti- 
cised  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  for  what  he  styled  their 
"lack  of  patriotism"  because  they  did  not  purchase 
what  he  and  his  associates  thought  was  their  share 
of  the  Liberty  Bond  issues.  What  nonsense!  Ridicu- 
lous! !  There  is  no  more  patriotic  class  in  America 
than  our  farmers — none  more  loyal  and  devoted!  And 
the  farmer  will  buy  his  share  of  the  Liberty  Bonds 
once  you  show  him  what  his  share  is  and  how  he  can 
spare  the  money  and  yet  raise  and  harvest  the  big 
crops  which  are  expected  of  him.  If  the  managers  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  would  devote  more  effort 
to  reaching  the  ear  and  the  pocketbook  of  the  farmer 
instead  of  criticising  him  his  bond  subscriptions 
would  be  larger.  There  are  posters,  billboard  dis- 
plays, newspaper  and  street  car  advertisements, 
parades,  lectures,  personal  solicitations  from  house 
to  house,  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the  theatres,  hotels, 
on  the  street — everywhere — to  reach  the  townsman 
and  secure  his  subscription  for  Liberty  Bonds.  To 
reach  the  farmer  no  concerted  or  systematic  effort  is 
made — and  then  he  is  criticised  for  not  stepping  up 
to  the  counter  and  handing  over  his  money! 

That  our  readers  are  anxious  and  willing  to  help  in 
every  good  cause  is  manifest  by  the  response  to  the 
appeal  in  our  issue  of  December  1st  for  subscriptions 
to  the  war  work  of  the  Pocket  Testament  League.  And 
yet  there  are  more  who  could  and  should  help.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  missed  the  article  by  Mr.  Howard — 
if  so,  look  up  the  December  1st  issue  and  read  it  now 
— page  402.    Then  let  us  hear  from  you! 

On  page  435  of  this  paper  the  American  Red  Cross 
invites  every  one  of  our  readers — earnestly,  urgently 
— to  become  one  of  its  members  right  now.  We  join 
in  urging  that  every  farmer  become  a  Red  Cross 
member  at  least — a  Red  Cross  loorker  if  possible.  The 
organization  needs  you — and  you  need  it. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

Is  One  of  These  Prizes  for  You  ? 

EACH  year  we  have  a  series  of  special  issues  on 
Horticulture,  Poultry,  Gardening  and  Live  Stock, 
and  we  are  planning  now  our  issue  for  January  15th, 
which  will  make  fruit  raising  the  main  object.  For 
the  articles  to  use  in  it  we  will  pay  thirty-three  dol- 
lars in  special  prizes,  as  follows: 

$15  for  the  best  article 
|10  for  the  second  best  article 
$8  for  the  third  best  article 
|5  for  the  fourth  best  article 

To  compete  for  these  prizes  the  articles  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  January  1,  1918.  This  is  only  a 
short  time  off — too  short  for  the  perscms  who  have 
to  study  up  the  subject  in  books  before  they  write, 
but  plenty  long  enough  for  those  who  write  from  their 
own  experience.  It  is  experience  stories  that  we  want, 
no  matter  whether  it  was  with  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  strawberries  or  any  other  fruit  or  berry  grown 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  While  we  prefer  these 
articles  to  be  about  1000  to  1200  words  long,  you  may 
have  notieed  last  year  that  some  of  the  prize  winners 
were  considerably  shorter.  The  literary  style  with 
which    an    article   is   written,   of   course,   counts   for 

• 

something,  but  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  ideas 
which  it  contains.  Why  not  sit  down  tonight  and 
write  us,  not  an  article,  but  Just  a  sort  of  letter 
telling  what  you  did  to  succeed  in  your  particular  part 
of  the  fruit  business.  It  may  not  only  bring  yoii 
the  most  you  have  ever  received  for  a  letter,  but  be 
the  means  of  helping  hundreds  of  others  who  in  this 
crisis  for  food  arc  looking  for  all  the  information  they 
can  find  to  guarantee  future  crops  in  spite  of  present 
conditions. 

By  way  of  advance  notice  we  might  say  that  our 
Poultry  Special  will  appear  February  15th,  Garden 
Number  March  1st,  and  our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
Number  March  15th,  and  that  we  will  offer  four  prizes 
as  above  for  each  one  of  these  special  issues. 

The  Big  Congressional  Job 

DOWN  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago  Congress  net 
and  will  face  for  some  months  to  come  the 
mighty  task  of  guiding  us  safely  through  the  period 
of  this  war.  It  Is  not  alone  necessary  that  they  pro- 
vide means  of  raising  men  and  money  to  fight  our 
battles  across  the  ocean,  but  upon  them  falls  the  bur- 
den of  keeping  thlnft  moving  at  home  In  such  a  way 


that  the  war  may  be  won  with  the  least  hardship  pos- 
sible.     It  has  always  been  their  thought  to  keep  the 
financial  world  steady,  industries  free  from  panic  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  satisfied,  but  this  year] 
a   new    and    larger    problem    remains    to    be   solv^  ' 
American  agriculture  is  facing  a  crisis  all  of  us  oug^^! 
to  realize  now  if  we  haven't  before.     When  we  hear! 
of  the  great  task  resting  upon  us  to  keep  parts  of 
Europe  from  starving  and  consider  the  conditions  uii. 
der   which   we   must   produce  even   enough   food  for 
ourselves,  we  stop  and  wonder  what  the  end  will  be.j 
Heretofore  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  farmei] 
and  his  problems  except  to  continually  advise  him  ici 
produce  more.     Small  account  was  taken  of  his  pos^ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  world  and  no  one  cared  so  long^ 
as  there  was  plenty  to  eat. 

President  Wilson  in  his  message  to  Congress  a  few 
days  ago  showed  that  one  phase  of  the  national  prob- 
lem is  to  receive  attention,  when  he  said:  "The  farm- 1 
ers,  for  example,  complain,  with  a  great  deal  of  jus- 
tice, that  while  the  relation  of  food  prices  restricts 
their  incomes,  no  restraints  are  placed  upon  the  prices 
of  most  of  the  things  they  must  themselves  purchase; 
and  similar  inequities  obtain  on  all  sides." 

Price  regulation  will  be  useless,  however,  if  farmers 
have  not  the  help  to  produce  the  needed  supplie.s. 
What  Congress  will  do  regarding  farm  labor  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  certain  it  is  something  must  be  done. 
The  New  Jersey  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Alva 
Agee,  on  another  page  suggests  one  plan;  others  have 
been  talked  over,  but  the  one  which  is  finally  adopted 
must  work  the  least  hardship  and  at  the  same  time 
guarantee  sufficient  labor  next  year  to  produce  the 
crops  for  which  the  world  is  calling. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Reports 

SOME  of  the  results  of  the  spring  agricultural  con- 
ferences, inauguration  of  food  administration, 
passage  of  food  production  act,  expansion  of  the  ex* 
tension  work  and  the  publication,  between  April  1  and 
November  1,  of  forty-four  million  pieces  of  agricul- 
tural information,  are  found  in  the  1917  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  has  Just  been  issued. 
Summing  up,  the  Secretary  says: 

"The  spirit  revealed  by  the  farmers  and  the  results 
of  their  efforts  during  the  present  year  indicate  that 
they  recognize  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them 
in  this  emergency.  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
patriotically  continue  to  assume  and  to  bear  their  full 
share  of  the  country's  burden.  The  farmers  of  the 
Nation  have  always  shown  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  have  not  been  slow  to  respond  to  their 
country's  call  for  men  and  means  to  defend  its  rights." 

Expressing  some  of  the  results  of  production  in  fig- 
ures the  Secretary  finds  according  to  the  revised  esti- 
mates that  our  corn  crop  is  approximately  3,191,000,- 
000  bushels,  while  a  total  of  all  the  cereals  is  over  a 
billion  bushels  more  than  last  year,  but  nearly  two 
hundred  million  bushels  less  than  in  1915.  When  cue 
considers  that  the  carry-over  of  cereals  from  last  year 
was  much  below  the  normal  and  that  a  large  p^r- 
c*»ntage  of  the  1917  corn  crop  is  soft,  the  totals  lobe 
some  of  their  magnitude.  This  year's  crops  of  white 
and  sweet  potatoes  and  perishables  were  the  largest 
on  record  and  well  that  they  were,  because  the  demand 
for  them  is  also  the  greatest  on  record. 

While  the  report  seems  to  show  that  we  did  well 
this  year  we  are  about  to  face  another  one  when  con- 
ditions may  not  be  as  favorable.  Reports  from  some 
of  the  Eastern  States  already  show  that  the  hoped  for 
increase  in  the  fall  wheat  and  rye  acreage  did  not 
materialize  on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  labor. 
Although  trying  times  may  be  ahead,  surely  we  farm- 
ers will  not  have  it  said  about  us  that  we  saw  our  duty 
and  failed  to  do  it. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Marketing  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post"  is  the  title  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  830.  It  presents  conclusions  from 
investigations  made  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organizations  in  co-operation  with  the  Post- 
office  Department  and  gives  detailed  information  as 
to  the  use  of  the  parcel  post. 

"House  Rats  and  Mice,"  the  animal  pests  which  an- 
nually destroy  property  in  the  United  States  vahud 
at  over  two  hundred  million  dollars,  are  fully  treat*  <i 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  896,  bearing  this  name.Dii'C 
tlons  are  given  for  constructing  rat-proof  bulldin^is 
and  several  ways  of  destroying  these  rodents  arc 
given. 

Either  of  these  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ol>- 
tained  free  by  addretsing  the  Division  of  Publicatlon9f 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Soil  Management  for  Vegetable  and 

Truck  Crops 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM.     (Concluded  from  December  Ist  issue) 

Under  some  conditions  the  soil  will  be   through  its  decay  puts  the  soil  in  a  bet- 


well  enough  stocked  with  humus  and  in 
other  cases  a  great  amount  of  organic 
matter  may  make  undesirable  conditions 
for  the  planting  of  the  truck  crop.  In 
case  the  legumes  are  not  plowed  under, 
they  may  be  cut  for  hay,  or  allowed  to 
mature  for  seed.  Soy  beans  and  cowpeas 
have  the  advantage,  when  properly  sown, 
of  completely  covering  the  ground  to  the 
exclusion  of  weeds.  This  is  an  important 
factor  In  handling  truck  lands  where-  the 
heavily  fertilized  land  Is  likely  to  en- 
courage a  heavy  growth  of  weeds  If 
steps  are  not  taken  to  check  them. 

These  legrume  crops  have  also,  through 
their  root  action,  an  ameliorating  effect 
on  the  texture  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow.  That  Is,  land  that  Is  inclined  to 
be  stiff  can  be  made  friable  and  easily 
worked  through  the  growing  of  these 
crops.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  smother- 
ing out  weeds  in  summer  Is  to  sow  the 
land  to  cowpeaB. 

A  winter  cover  crop  serves  two  pur- 
poses upon  a  soil  In  a  latitude  of  mild 
v/inters.  The  cover  crop  prevents  the 
blowing  about  of  the  soli,  and  second, 
all  soluble  plant  food — the  residues  from 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  to  the 
truck  crops — will  be  taken  up  by  a  win- 
ter legume  and  not  allowed  to  leach. 

As  a  source  of  organic  matter,  legume 
catch  crops  are  cheaper  than  stable  mar 
nure,  and  will  serve  practically  the  same 
purpose.  The  writer  does  not  advocate 
the  exclusive  use  of  green  manure  crops, 
but  believes  that  much  of  the  stable  mar 
nure  now  used  might  be  dispensed  with 
If  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
legumes.  It  Is  true  that  the  organic  mat- 
ter of  manure  has  a  rapid  disintegrating 
effect  In  the  soil,  and  a  slight  applica- 
tion of  stable  manure,  together  with 
legume  crops,  will  give  practically  the 
sume  results  as  stable  manure  alone. 
Practice  In  the  past  has  taught  that  sta- 
ble manure  decays  much  more  rapidly 
than  organic  matter  from  legumes.  This 
ib  not  necessarily  true  provided  the 
legumes  are  plowed  under  at  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity,  and  the  trucker  has 
it  within  his  power  to  turn  under  the 
legume  crop  at  any  stage  of  maturity. 

Legumes  for  green  manure  surpass 
stable  manure  in  the  following  points. 
They  are  cheaper  from  the  fact  that  or- 
ganic matter  is  already  over  the  land, 
and  second,  the  initial  cost  is  leLS.  The 
cost  of  one  ton  of  manure  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Delaware  Peninsula  will  buy 
and  pay  for  sowing  an  acre  of  Crimson 
clover.  Then  a  good  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  or  vetch  will  add  as  much  nitro- 
gen to  an  acre  of  land  as  12  to  18  tons 
of  stable  manure.  The  use  of  stable  ma- 
nure often  Introduces  noxious  weeds  and 
plant  diseases.  Stable  manure  is  one  of 
the  best  cultures  for  certain  fungous  dis- 
eases, which  are  often  disastrous  to 
tT-uck  crops. 

One  ton  of  Crimson  clover  hay  will 
contain  three  or  four  times  as  much  ni- 
trogen as  a  ton  of  stable  manure.  Other 
comparisons  show  that  a  good  crop  of 
green  manure  will  furnish  as  much  ni- 
trogen as  several  tons  of  stable  manure. 
The  Delaware  Experiment  Station  has 
demonstrated  that  the  fall  growth  of 
Crimson  clover  will  furnish  100  pounds 
of  nitrogen  to  the  acre,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  600  or  700  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Since  a  good  growth  of  Crimson 
clover  can  be  secured  in  the  fall,  plow- 
ing may  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  requirements  of  the  crop  demand. 
Organic  matter  turned  under  does  not 
become      available      immediately,     but 


ter  physical  condition,  so  that  fertilizers 
v/ill  act  to  the  best  advantage. 

Trucking  soil  should  be  kept  at  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  This  can  be  kept  up 
with  the  use  of  cons"  '•able  organic 
matter,  as  the  best  results  from  the  fer- 
tnizers  will  not  be  had  without  plenty  of 
moisture.  Legumes  have  an  advantage 
over  all  other  crops  which  might  be'  used 
for  green  manure  In  that  they  are  able 
to  increase  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  In  no  other  way  can  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  be  drawn  upon  for  the  use  of 
plants.  The  frequent  use  of  green  ma- 
nure will  necessitate  occasional  liming 
for  such  crops  as  require  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  soil.  Most  truck  crops  respond 
to  liming;  beans,  peas  and  tomatoes 
do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by 
liming.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
liming  of  land  previous  to  the  planting 
of  Irish  potatoes,  as  the  alkaline  encour- 
ages the  growth  of  certain  fungous  dis- 
eases which  produce  scab  of  the  potato. 

Vetch  has  some  advantages  over  Crim- 
son clover  as  a  winter  legume  crop.  Hav- 
ing a  larger  seed  it  may  be  covered  deep- 
er in  the  soli,  thereby  avoiding  the  fail- 
ure from  drought  which  comes  from  the 
shallow  sowing  of  Crimson  clover.  Biit 
this  crop  must  be  sown  as  early  as  Crim- 
son clover  to  get  good  results.  Such 
crops  as  onions,  when  grown  for  seed, 
early  potatoes,  early  cabbage,  peas  and 
old  strawberry  beds,  may  be  followed 
by  cowpeas  or  soy  beans,  and  the  season 
will  allow  these  crops  to  mature.  Late 
potatoes,  bulb  onions,  late  cabbage,  to- 
'  matoes  and  melons  may  be  sown  to  clo- 
ver before  the  crops  are  removed.  Seed 
potatoes  may  be  followed  by  Crimson 
clover  in  some  seasons,  although  gener- 
ally the  crop  will  come  off  too  late  to  get 
a  growth  of  Crimson  clover  before  win- 
ter. In  such  cases  a  crop  such  as  rye 
might  be  used,  as  it  will  prevent  further 
leaching  of  the  soil  during  winter. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  or  practical 
for  the  trucker  to  rotate  his  crops  In  a 
regular  fashion.  The  use  of  legume 
catch  crops  will  serve  this  purpose  very 
well,  in  that  they  tend  to  renovate  the 
land  and  do  away  with  those  conditions 
which  may  induce  diseases  in  the  truck 
crops.  Then,  too,  the  land  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  trucker  may  not  be  of  suffi- 
cient area  for  rotation.  It  may  be  nec- 
e«isary  for  him  to  use  the  land  several 
times  for  the  same  or  similar  crops.  In 
this  case  he  would  have  to  use  stable  ma- 
nure between  the  regular  crops,  as  he 
would  not  have  time  to  grow  legumes. 

The.  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Star 
tion  found  that  the  plowing  under  of  a 
crop  of  cowpeas  produced  as  good  results 
in  growing  a  crop  of  cabbage  as  20  tons 
01  stable  manure.  Similar  results  might 
be  quoted  from  gn*owers  of  potatoes  after 
Crimson  clover.  All  of  the  above  tends 
to  confirm  the  fact  that  legumes  may 
largely  take  the  place  of  stable  manure 
in  renovating  the  soil  for  trucking  crops. 
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The  Titan  Tractor  Record 

A  TITAN  tractor  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy. 
The  present  models  have  been  at  work 
steadily  on  average  American  farms  for  more  than 

two  years.     Their  standing  is  established. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  Titan  owners  say  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  the  machines 
do,  and  with  their  fuel  economy. 

Every  Titan  tractor  operates  successfully  on  kerosene. 
•You  can  always  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  kerosene  or  dis- 
tillate, at  a  reasonable  price. 

There  are  two  sizes  — 10-20  and  15-30  H.  P.  The  10-20 
size  is  the  one  recommended  for  average  farms.    It  is  a  three- 

Elow  outfit  with  two  plowing  speeds,  1.85  and  2.50  miles  per 
our,  turning  from  7  to  10  acres  a  day.  You  can  use  it  for 
all  kinds  of  belt  work  up  to  20-H.  *P.  and  for  hauling. 

Both  sizes  give  the  same  steady,  reliable  service.  Both 
operate  successfully  on  kerosene.  They  reduce  labor  costs. 
By  getting  the  work  done  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
time,  they  increase  yields. 

A  Titan  tractor  is  a  safe,  profitable  machine  to  buy. 

To  have  a  Titan  tractor  delivered  in  time  for  the  harvest 
and  the  fall  plowing,  your  order  should  be  placed  soon. 
Write  us  for  catalogues. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacwyanttoJ) 
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' ,  m^  //cominK  to  fanners  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
i  m  //  Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $1S.  to 
930.  par  acta  and  raise  from  10  to  45  buahola  of  St. 
whoat  to  tha  aero  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  oifeni 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prieos.  Thoonutd*  of  farmer*  from  tb« 
U.S.  or  th«ir  sona  are  yearly  takins  advantam  of  this  {rreat  oppor- 
tunity. Wonderfal  yield*  alao  of  Data.  aaHay  and  Flaa. 
Mla*4  Farmiiic  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  frraia 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  esedlent. 
Write  for  literature  snd  partienlara  as  to  reduced  railwaf 
ratM  to  Sopt.  Immigraf  on,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
2ie  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburtf.  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Asent. 
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SELF- OILING    WINDMILL 

■<  with     INCLOSED     MOTOR 

Keeping  OUT  DUST  mn^  ^AIN  -  Keeping   IN   OIL 

SPLASH  OIUN6 

SYSTEM  COC^'^ITtCJ^      Constantly  floodinj 

Every  Bearing  With 

Oil.  Makes  It  Pumpht 

OIL  SUPPLY      <:><^//ll\W^     ^^^'^^^^ 
REPLENISHED  ^■*rr^flJilSt>?Q\7      And  Prevwrts Wfeir 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE    GEARS   —  tmcH  Carrying   Half  the  Load 

Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 

AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 

Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumpe  —  Tanks 

Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saw* 

Wmrc  AERMOTOR   CO.  2500   12th  ST..CHicAao 


See-Saw  Cencrete  Miier 

A  new  idea  that  takes  the  backache  and  wet  feet  out 
of  tlie  work.  A  l>atch  mixer  that  naves  6^  of  tb« 
cement.  Will  pay  ft  itself  uu  one  Job.  Better  than  a 
tiarrd  mixer  lor  l>luckH  or  tile.    The  men  like  it. 

Hillside  Sprayer  Co.,  ClMrlettet«llie,Va. 

Farm  Manager  Wanted 

for  F'arin  in  Chester  County,  I'enna.  Must 
have  thorouKh  knowledge  of  C'reaniery  and 
Dairy  work,  iMg  raiHing  and  i^eueral  rarnilng, 


as  well  aN  experience  in  haudllne  farm  lattor. 

Position  open  January  first.     Addrena  XXXX, 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


New  KEROSENE  Light 

10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


//''.' 


Wt  4m*t  Mk  fM  It  HT  n  i  ■>■(  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 

roiv  oin>  boate  Un  oaya,  then  yon  may  return  it  at  oar 


rt  Mk  WM  w  p 

ofioderB  white  llalit  ia  r 
enenaeif  not  parfeeU; 
oroinary  oil  lamp  look 
Paaaed  by   Inanraaee  Ui 


aatlafled.   We  want  to  prove  to  yoo  that  it  makee  aa 
tat*  eleetrie,  caaoline  or  aeetyU 
ten.     Children   handle  eaaily.    Teats   b] 


like  a  candle;   beat*  eleetrie,  gasoline  or  aeetylese. 
Underwriten.     Children   handle 
U.  a.  Goyemment  and  16  leading  Universitiea  abow  that 


■ats   by 
MANN 


TNA/ICC  THE    LIGHT 
ONHAUTTWE  OIU 


\  Get  One  FREE 


BinmS  50  HODBS  ON  ONE  GAIXON 

emmnon  keroaeBe  (eoal  oil),  no  odor,  aiaohe  or  noine,  almple,  clean,  won't 
explode.    Overtlwee  million  people  already  enjoying  thia  powerfol,  white, 
steady  licbt,  neareat  to  eonliarht.     Wan  Gold  Madal  at  Panama  Expo- 
sition.   Oreateat  invention  of  the  aire.    Goarantaed. 
.  atOpO  9mmmr4  wfllbf  flvaatBlk*  pai«oB,wlM>  mhammymmn_M  tamp  aqaal  to  tit*  imw 


MaMhi  la  avary  war  (diniiUe 


etran  in  oar  elreolar).  Wawanti 


lerjilW f^el«WI)Mas<ilMa»IHasite*b»1 


Men  With  Rtfis  or  Autos 
Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 

Oar  trial  delivery  plan  makea  it  eaay.    No  previooa  as* 
perience  neeeaaary.    Practically  every  farm  home  ami 


small  town  home  will  baw  after  tryiiMr.  One  farmer  wlw 
had  never  aoM  anythiagin  hia  life  before  wrttaa:  "I  aoU 
n  the  nrst  seven  davs.^  Christenaen. Wia. .  aaya:  "Have 
never  seen  an  article  that  sells  so  easily."  Nornnc,  la.. 
navs:  "92%  of  booMa  visited  boacht."  PhQIipa,  C.  aaya: 
"Every  customer  baeemea  a  friend  aadlMoaiar."  Keaa- 
ariina.  Minn.,  aays:  "No  flowery  taik  neeaaaatT.  Sella 
itseir'*  Thoasands  who  are  eoiniiw  money  enderae  tiM 
•UMM  iost  aa atronaiy.  mmtmnumn:  We  f umiak 
stock  to  aet  started.  SampJe  aent  prepaid  for  10  days' 
frae  trial  and  aiven  abaolutely  withoot  cost  when  vea 
haeome  a  distnbator.  Ask  for  our  distribotor's  plan. 
State  oeeopation.  age,  whettier  jroa  liava  rig  or  aota; 
whether  yea  can  work  spare  tine  or  steady;  when  «•■ 
staK;  townahips  moat  eonvenieat  for  yoa  to  wosk  ia. 
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Save  Plenty  of  Seed  Corn 

A.  E.   GRA.NTUAM. 

The  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
a  great  scarcity  of  good  seed  com  next 
siring.  The  late  sumer  and  fall  weather 
was  quite  unusual.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  frosts  fell  two  or  three  weeks 
early,  with  the  result  that  corn  is  not 
well  matured.  Reports  from  the  Middle 
West  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  unsound  corn.  In  the  Eastern 
States  the  weather  during  September 
and  early  October  was  so  cool  that  corn 
did  not  ripen  rapidly.  This,  together 
with  unusually  heavy  rains,  delayed  the 
ripening  fully  two  weeks  in  many  sec- 
tions. It  seems  that  a  late  maturing 
crop,  in  many  cases  frosted,  is  the  gen- 
eral condition  throughout  the  corn  belt. 

Every  farmer  who  has  well  matured 
corn  of  good  type  should  save  several 
bushels  more  than  he  will  need  for  his 
own  planting.  The  price  of  seed  corn 
will  probably  be  higher  than  ever  next 
spring.  Last  April  many  of  the  seed 
houses  ran  short  of  the  supply  and  could 
not  meet  the  demands  for  a  good  grade 
of  seed  corn.  Much  of  the  shelled  corn 
at  that  time  sold  for  $5  per  bushel.  Next 
spring  the  price  will  probably  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Since  the  corn  is  not  well  matured  at 
the  time  of  husking,  it  will  be  necessary 
this  season  to  take  unusual  pains  to  see 
that  the  grain  is  thoroughly  dried  out 
before  severe  freezing  weather.  A  large 
quantity  of  seed  corn  should  not  be 
thrown  in  a  pile,  or  even  placed  in  sacks, 
for  a  short  time,  as  it  is  likely  to  go 
through  a  heating  process  that  will  seri- 
ously impair  the  germination.  If  one 
has  not  the  time  to  tie  up  the  ears  in 
bunthes,  each  ear  separated,  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  spread  the 
ears  out  on  a  dry  floor  in  a  loft  or  some 
rther  well  ventilated  place. 

It  is  now  the  season  of  the  local  corn 
sliowH  and  in  selecting  ears  for  exhibi- 
tion it  will  pay  to  lay  aside  all  ears  that 
have  the  desirable  characteristics  or  qual- 
ity of  good  seed.  The  saving  of  an  extra 
amount  of  seed  corn  is  especially  impera- 
tive at  this  time,  as  the  country  is  de- 
pendent upon  large  crops  of  grain  next 
year,  and  this  in  turns  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  seed  planted.  The  saving 
of  an  extra  amount  of  seed  will  require 
additional  work,  but  the  prospects  are 
that  the  farmer  will  be  well  repaid  for 
any  attention  he  may  give  to  this  sort 
Of  work. 


Next  Year's  Wheat  and  Rye 

Estimates  from  crop  reporters  in  all 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  show  that 
the  acreage  of  wheat  has  increased 
■lightly  less  than  5  per  cent,  over  the 
acreage  represented  in  the  1917  harvest, 
and  that  the  rye  acreage  has  been  in- 
creased but  1.4  per  cent,  over  thin  year. 

Pennsylvania  had  been  asked  by  the 
National  Government  to  increase  the 
wheat  acreage  14  per  cent,  and  the  rye 
creased  but  1.4  per  cent,  over  this  year, 
weather  conditions  have  practically 
made  it  Impossible.  In  many  sections  of 
the  state  corn  remained  uncut  until  late 
In  November  and  In  most  instances  these 
fields  would  have  been  sown  to  wheat  if 
the  soil  could  have  been  prepared. 

It  has  been  practically  impossible  to 
get  wheat  and  rye  fields  In  shape  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and 
the  unsettled  weather  conditions  of  Octo- 
ber In  many  sections  of  the  state.  In 
some  of  the  central  and  northern  coun- 
ties there  were  only  a  few  days  during 
the  month  that  there  was  not  rain  or 
■now. 

The  wheat  acreage  increase  is  68,484 
acres  and  the  rye  Increase  3790  acres.  A 
■mall  proportion  of  this  ground  may  be 
plowed  under  In  the  spring  if  there  is 


any  severe  winter  freezing  that  seriously 
damages  the  wheat  and  rye  which  is  in 
the  ground.  The  increases  in  acreage 
run  from  100  to  200  per  cent.,  but  in  the 
large  wheat  growing  counties  the  in- 
crease has  been  slightly  over  4  per  cent. 

There  are  1,450,000  acres  reported  as 
having  been  planted  this  fall  with  wheat 
and  267,000  acres  planted  with  rye.  Lan- 
caster county  shows  the  largest  acreage 
seeded,  more  than  136,000  acres,  of  any 
county  in  the  state,  and  is  followed  by 
York  with  103,000.  Franklin  county  with 
93,000  acres  and  Berks  with  76,000  acres. 

Berks  county  leads  the  state  with  17,- 
800  acres  of  rye  planted  for  1918  har- 
vest and  is  followed  by  Northampton 
with  16,900  acres  and  Lehigh  with  14,400. 


Helping  the  Wheat  Yield 
Barnyard  manure  can  be  used  on 
wheat  ground  during  the  winter  to 
take  the  place  of  fertilizers  ordinarily 
applied.  From  two  to  four  bushels  of 
wheat  was  returned  this  year  from  each 
ton  of  manure  used  in  moderate  applica- 
tions at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  wheat  yield  under  continuoiis  cul- 
ture on  the  experimental  farm  at  Woos- 
ter    was    raised    this    year    from    11.85 


Any  source  of  fertility  is  well  worth 
considering  at  the  present  high  prices  of 
crops  and  fertilizers.  A  ton  of  straw 
contains  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  l^s 
pounds  of  phosphorus  and  18  pounds  of 
potassium.  At  the  present  high  cost  of 
nitrogen  and  potassium  in  commercial 
fertilizers  the  nitrogen  of  a  ton  of  straw 
is  worth  $2.50  and  the  potassium  is 
worth  $5,  making  the  straw  worth  $7.50 
a  ton  for  fertilizer,  In  addition  to  the 
small  amount  of  phosphorus  it  contains. 
Of  course,  straw  has  additional  value  in 
that  it  adds  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil. 

Until  the  last  few  years  straw  had  to 
be  spread  by  hand  and  the  task  was 
somewhat  laborious,  but  recently  ma- 
chines have  been  put  on  the  market  for 
spreading  straw  rapidly  and  easily.  The 
practice  is  gaining  in  popularity  where 
the  spreaders  have  been  introduced. 


Leaves  Are  Valuable 

Next  spring  we  will  be  looking  for  all 
the  fertilizer  we  can  find,  and  if  plans 
are  made  now  we  can  easily  have  more 
than  usual.  In  recent  years  when  com- 
mercial fertilizers  were  selling  for  less 
than  they  do  now  few  people  would  think 
ol  saving  leaves.  Now,  however,  things 
are  different  and  Franklin  Menges,  farm 


other  layer  of  leavee  to  the  same  depth 
and  cover  with  lime  the  same  as  before, 
and  80  on  until  the  compost  heap  Is  5 
feet  deep.  Leave  It  until  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  break  up  and  become  fine,  then 
fork  it  over  and  pile  up  to  a  depth  of  4 
feet.  Continue  this  operation  whenever 
necessary  during  the  winter  and  in  the 
spring  the  compost  will  be  in  splendid 
condition  to  be  applied  with  the  seed  and 
plants  as  a  fertilizer." 


TrotUy  u»md  by  Mr,  Trimhtm 
for  conveying  ut»n*ila  and  milk  b*twc»n  barnt  and  »pringhou$0,  a  dittanea  of  400  f**t 


bushels  to  33.79  bushels  per  acre  by  five 
tons  of  manure.  Eight  tons  of  manure 
on  wheat  in  a  5-year  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timo'.hy  increas- 
ed the  yield  from  12.82  bushels  to  37.46 
bushels  per  acre.  The  same  application 
on  wheat  in  a  3-year  rotation  of  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  clover  resulted  in  a 
yield  of  50.79  bushels  per  acre,  while  un- 
fertilized land  in  the  same  rotation  yield- 
ed 34.66  bushels. 

RESILTS    FROM    T(>PDRESSI\0    WITH    STRAW. 

An  experiment  field  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  last  season  had 
twenty-one  plats  in  wheat  with  various 
treatments,  and  in  early  spring  when 
most  wheat  looked  dead  and  dried  up 
those  plats  which  had  been  topdressed 
with  manure  and  straw  started  off  vigor- 
ously, showing  that  they  were  not  badly 
dri'l  out,  although  all  the  rest  had  been 
*-!<  y  injured.  When  threshing  time 
came  the  highest  yield,  39.4  bushels  per 
acre,  was  on  a  plat  that  had  been  top- 
dressed  with  strawy  manure,  and  all  of 
the  topdressed  plats  yielded  well.  Mis- 
souri does  not  often  experience  po  dry  a 
winter  as  the  last  one,  but  spreading 
straw  on  wheat  in  early  winter  not  only 
protects  it  from  drying  out,  but  also 
tends  to  prevent  smothering  by  ice 
sheets.  It  keeps  the  snow  from  blowing 
off,  and  helps  materially  In  returning 
fertility  to  the  soil. 


adviser  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  the  following  to  say  regarding 
this  source  of  fertility: 

"The  composition  of  the  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees  varies.  A  hun- 
dred pounds  of  leaves  as  they  fall  from 
the  trees  at  this  time,  partly  dry,  con- 
tain 60  per  cent,  water,  9  per  cent,  nitro- 
gen, 2  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  4  per 
cent  potassium  and  about  2  per  cent 
lime.  A  ton  of  leaves  will  contain  18 
pounds  nitrogen,  4  pounds  phosphorus 
and  8  pounds  potassium  and  about  40 
pounds  lime.  The  nitrogen,  valuing  it 
at  40  cents  a  pound,  would  be  worth 
$7.20,  and  the  potassium,  at  the  same 
rate,  would  be  worth  $3.20.  Leaving  the 
value  of  the  phosphorus,  the  lime  and 
the  organic  matter  out  of  consideration, 
a  ton  of  leaves  would  be  worth  at  the 
abnormal  prices  now  prevailing,  $10.40. 

"In  order  to  conserve  the  fertility  con- 
tained in  the  leaves,  as  well  as  to  make 
It  available  and  prepare  them  to  be  ap- 
plied  next  spring  on  the  gardens,  they 
should  be  composted,  that  is,  piled  up  in 
piles  10  to  20  feet  square  and  4  to  5  feet 
deep  and  tightly  compacted.  Put  down 
a  layer  of  leaves  and  any  other  rubbish, 
such  as  corn,  tomato,  potato,  cabbage 
and  other  stalks,  free  from  disease,  to  a  I 
depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  compact  well 
and  cover  the  whole  with  caustic  lime 
to  a  .depth  of  two  inches.    Put  down  an. 


Destroying  Fence  Posts 

Wood  decays  because  of  the  growth  in 
it  of  a  plant  called  fungus,  which  lives 
on  the  wood  tissue  and  causes  rot.  Wood 
will  never  decay  if  the  fungus  plant  can 
be  kept  out  of  it. 

Covering  wood  with  paint  will  prevent 
the  fungus  from  entering.  The  plant 
spreads  by  seed-like  spores  which  fall 
on  moist  wood,  develop,  and  grow  into 
the  wood.  As  the  fungus  needs  mois- 
ture, wood  that  is  dry  will  never  decay. 
If  the  wood  is  poisoned  the  fungus  plant 
cannot  develop  for  it  is  deprived  of  its 
food. 

According  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  of 
the  forestry  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  painting  wood  with 
several  coats  of  hot  creosote  will  poison 
the  outer  layers  of  the  wood  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  fungous  plant.  The  wood 
must  be  well  seasoned  and  dry  so  that 
the  creosote  will  soak  into  it. 

The  creosote  can  be  made  to  sink  deep 
into  the  wood  if  the  wood  is  first  boiled 
•in  the  creosote  and  the  mixture  left  to 
cool,  as  it  is  thus  driven  into  the  wood 
by  atmospheric  pressure.  Fence  posts 
of  quickly  rotting  wood  treated  in  this 
way  can  be  made  to  last  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  This  treatment  will  cost 
from  six  to  eight  cents  a  post. 


Annnual  Pensylvania  Farmers' 
Week 

The  annual  Farmers'  Week  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  will  be  held 
this  year  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday — December  26,  27,  28 
and  29.  Although  the  period  has  been 
reduced  to  four  days  the  program  indi- 
cates that  a  large  amount  of  practical  In- 
formation is  in  store  for  those  who 
attend. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be 
given  in  all  phases  of  agriculture,  includ- 
ing vegetable  gardening  and  fioriculture. 
A  special  home  economics  program  has 
been  arranged  for  the  women  who  attend 
and  also  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
members.  Lecture  periods,  each  one 
hour  in  length,  will  begin  each  day  at 
8.30  A.  M.  and  last  until  5  P.  M.  Double 
periods  will  be  used  when  necessary  for 
practicums  and  demonstrations.  Even- 
ing programs  will  be  general,  and  large- 
ly social  or  recreational. 

Educational  exhibits  will  be  staged  by 
various  departments  of  the  school  of 
agriculture.  Complete  programs  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  M.  S.  McDowell,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 


Meeting  for  Boys  and  Girls 
For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
tural College  to  invite  boys  and  girls  to 
visit  the  College  during  Christmas  vacar 
tion.  A  special  program  is  provided  for 
the  young  people,  consisting  of  an  in- 
spection of  the  college  buildings  and 
grounds,  including  the  college  farm,  and 
lectures  by  members  of  the  college  and 
experiment  station  staff.  The  meeting 
this  year  will  be  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, December  27  and  28.  Programs  can 
be  obtained  from  the  state  leader  of 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  at  the  Agrl- 
culeural  College,  New  Brungwick,  N.  J. 


U.  S.  Protected 
For  Winter  Barnyard  Tasks 

TTT^HEN   the  ground  is  shrouded  in  deep  snow  and 
WW     the  thaws  bring  ankle-deep,  oozy  mixtures  of  mud 
and  slush,   keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and   comfortable 
in  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear. 

Built  for  heavy  service,  double  duty,  this  (rubber  foot- 
wear is  impregnable  to  assaults  of  wet  and  cold — made 
to  defy  storm,  sloughs  and  snags.  Not  only  does  greater 
comfort  make  this  footwear  most  desirable,  but  sturdi- 
ness  and  long  wear  mean  money  saved. 

Every  pair  bears  the  U.  S.  Seal — the  trade  mark  of  the 

largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world.      L,oo^  for  this 

seal—^it  is  your  protection.     **U.  S."  is  for  sale  everywhere. 

.  Your  dealer  has  the  style  you  want  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


^^ 
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Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 

F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

Price    regulation    of   poultry    and    its   and  in  addition  give  one  dose  of  the  fol- 
products  can  affect  only  tliose  wlio  have   lowing  mixture:  Powdered  gentian  root, 


gambled  with  the  stored  product — so  far 
there  has  been  no  attempt  by  Food  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  destroy  all  profit 
— a  reasonable  return  to  speculators  has 
been  allowed. 

The  fresh  egg  still  enjoys  all  of  the 
price  that  demand  creates  and  no  regu- 
lation can  affect  it.  Next  springs  crop 
of  eggs  is  the  one  thing  that  the  produc- 
er- must  control  against  speculation.  Co- 
operative handling  and  storage  is  the 
solution. 

So-called  one-eyed  colds  and  all  other 
colds  can  be  effectually  relieved  by  sim- 
ple methods.  Provide  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion (1  teaspoonful  to  100  teaspoonfuls 
of  water)  of  any  standard  coal  tar  base 
disinfectant  and  germicide,  into  which 
Kolution  dip  the  entire  head  of  the  af- 
fected bird,  quickly  rer^cing  from  the 
dip.       Follow  this  treatment  every  day 


4  drams;  powdered  ginger,  4  drams;  sul 
phate  of  iron,  2  drams,  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  1  dram,  and  salicylate  of  sodium, 
1  dram.  Mix  thoroughly  (the  druggist 
vill  do  this)  and  give  4  grains  to  each 
fowl  once  a  day.  To  easily  administer 
the  dose  secure  100  No.  4  gelatine  cap- 
sules (cost  15  cents  per  100)  and  fill 
with  the  powdered  mixture  by  pushing 
both  ends  of  the  capsule  into  the  powder 
and  then  closing  together.  The  quantity 
of  powder  given  above  should  not  cost 
over  30  cents  for  the  entire  lot.  From 
five  to  ten  doses  will  relieve  a  cold. 

Roup  has  no  place  in  the  weJl  regulat- 
ed establishment — relieve  the  colds  as 
quickly  as  they  appear  and  there  will  be 
no  roup. 

Sneezing  is  the  evidence  of  a  cold,  so 
is  a  rattle  In  the  throat— the  remedy 
given  above  will  relieve  either  or  both. 


Feeding  and  Housing  Geese 
in  Winter 

ESTHER  MAKIK  BETTS. 

For  those  who  are  expecting  to  carry 
a  flock  of  geese  through  the  winter,  now 
IS  the  time  to  provide  shelter  for  them. 
Wlijle  they  do  not  require  much  protec- 
tion, they  must  have  some  provided.  A 
long,  low,  waterproof  shed,  arranged  so 
that  it  can  be  cleanetl  easily  is  all  that 
U  necessary.  So  long  as  it  is  dry  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  being  too  cold.  If 
they  have  a  pond  or  stream  of  running 
water  they  will  swim  on  that  and  keep 
their  feet  from  freezing.  Plenty  of  fresh 
air  must  be  provided  in  the  house  and 
the  floors  should  be  covered  -with  dry 
bedding.  A  damp  place  to  sleep  Is  apt 
to  be  fatal  to  young  birds  and  will  leave 
the  old  ones  weak  and  unable  to  produce 
the  greatest  niimber  of  eggs  in  the 
epring.  The  house  will  need  to  be 
cleaned  oftener  than  for  hens.  The  fer- 
tilizer is  splendid  for  trees  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit. 

For  birds  which  have  lived  almost  en- 
tirely on  grass  and  green  stuff,  a  change 
to  feed  composed  entirely  of  grain  is  not 
advisable.  Geese  will  live  largely  on 
glass  and  roughage,  even  in  winter.  Clo- 
ver chaff,  alfalfa  or  dried  lawn  clippings, 
mixed  with  vegetable  parings  and  a  lit- 
tle grain  make  a  splendid  mash.  We 
have  found  that  a  mash  of  hot  water, 
mixed  with  one  part  bran  or  middlings, 
preferably  middlings,  with  three  parts 
ilover  chaff,  or  even  more  than  that,  for 
a  morning  feed  with  corn  at  night, 
makes  a  most  satisfactory  ration  for  the 
«;old  months.  Alfalfa  can  be  substituted 
tor  the  clover.  Geese  must  have  plenty 
tf  water  the  same  as  in  summer.  In  ex- 
t'*emely  cold  weather  it  pays  to  warm 
itoth  food  and  drink.  The  birds  can  re- 
main out  of  doors  except  en  the  coldest 
days,  but  should  always  be  put  in  at 
right.  Even  if  they  do  not  freeze  their 
feet,  it  lowers  their  vitality  to  remain 
out  at  night.  Corn  fodder  or  ensilage 
con  be  fed  to  some  extent,  I  imagine, 
though  it  may  take  them  some  time  to 
get  used  to  It.  About  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary it  is  well  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
grain  fed  until  they  have  at  least  half 
by  time  for  the  laying  season  to  begin. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  feeding  all 
grain,  even  when  they  are  laying  heavi- 
ly. Clover  chaff  or  ground  alfalfa  mixed 
with  grain,  makes  a  splendid  feed  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Though  the  geese 
may  not  like  it  at  first,  yet  if  it  is  mixed 
with  the  grain  thoroughly  and  they  are 
made  to  clean  it  up,  they  will  soon  be- 
come fond  of  it  and  will  produce  eggs  at 
much  lower  cost  than  on  grain  alone. 


Wheat,  Poultry  and  Patriotism 

JOHN    B.    ALDEN. 

Until  recent  months  wheat  has  always 
been  our  principal  grain  ration.  We 
have  for  some  months  stopped  feeding 
it  altogether,  not  because  of  its  high 
cost,  but  because  of  the  appeal  of  patriot- 
ism— the  needs  of  our  allies.  With  a  fiock 
of  over  1600  hens  and  pullets  this  means, 
of  course,  several  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year  saved  to  strengthen  a 
righteous  cause  and  help  end  the  war. 

The  saving  is  made,  we  think,  with 
little,  if  any,  detriment  to  the  egg  prod- 
uct of  our  White  Leghorns,  because  of 
our  method  of  feeding,  which  Is  a  little 
different  from  that  of  any  other  poultry- 
men  we  know. 

Years  ago,  when  our  flock  was  smaller, 
we  made  large  use  of  sprouted  oats,  care- 
fully cultivated  In  first-class  drawer 
equipment.  As  the  fiock  Increased  the 
labor  was  found  onerqus.  By  observa- 
tion we  noted  that  hens,  even  when 
"greenness"  was  most  attractive  always 
"went  for"  the  seed  end.  So  In  time  we 
did  away  with  the  work  of  the  "drawers" 
and  have  simply  soaked  the  oats  in  gal- 
vanized palls  for  from  two  to  four  days, 
depending  on  heat  and  other  conditions. 
Experience  tells  what  Is  best  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  <»nd  the  best  tempera- 
ture. In  winter  we  keep  the  paib  In 
the  house  furnace  room;  In  the  summer 
in  the  sunshine  or  in  the  shade.  If  the 
oats  sprouts,  very  good;  if  It  only  swells 
and  becomes  more  tender,  good.  We 
then  mix  It  with  dry  cracked  corn,  half 
and  half.  The  hens  like  it  thoroughly 
and  thrive — come  with  a  good  appetite 
every  time. 

Oats  for  some  months  has  been  the 
cheapest  of  grains  for  chicken  feed. 
Chemically  it  Is  as  good  an  all-around 
ration  as  wheat,  and  fed  in  this  way  we 
believe  results  are  about  equally  good 
ao  with  wheat.  The  proportions  of  corn 
or  oats  may  doubtless  be  increased  or 
diminished  advantageously  according  to 
conditions. 

Besides  the  grain  ration  we  keep  al- 
ways before  the  chickens  a  rich  mixture 
of  dry  mash  with  plenty  of  the  best 
grade  of  beef  scrap  or  fish  scrap.  For 
some  time  we  have  been  using,  in  prefer- 
ence to  anything  else  tried  In  that  line, 
a  high-grade  fish  preparation,  which 
mixes  with  ground  feeds  most  perfectly, 
and  seems  to  produce  the  best  results. 

New  Jersey. 


This,  the  month  of  December,  spells 
success  or  failure  with  the  early  hatch — 
those  pullets  that  are  not  laying  are 
failures. 


Prepare  for  Early  Hatching 

Early  hatching  next  spring  is  neces- 
sary if  the  desired  increase  in  produc- 
tion is  attained,  warns  Clarence  Dubose 
in  a  recent  statement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary, during  the  winter,  to  save  young 
hens  and  pullets,  so  they  will  be  on  hand 
for  stock  in  the  spring.  The  stock  of 
the  nation  has  been  reduced  considerably 
this  fall  by  a  widespread  sale,  for  mar- 
ket,  of  young  hens  and  pullets.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  conserve  stock 
now,  or  else  the  shortage  may  interfere 
seriously  with  the  production  program. 
In  view  of  the  stock  shortage,  to  kill  a 
good  hen  now  Is  to  reduce  the  potential 
egg  production  next  year  anywhere  from 
5  to  12  dozen  eggs. 

Early  hatching  in  the  spring  will  in- 
ciease  the  number  and  size  of  fowls  and 
the  number  of  eggs  produced  next  year. 
It  will  result  In  bigger  birds,  and  birds 
that  will  lay  in  the  winter  months. 

The  hatching  season  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  running  through 
February,  March,  April  and  May,  gener- 
ally speaking,  although  in  some  parts  of 
the  Southwest  may  start  in  January. 
The  season  commences  earliest  in  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  and 
latest  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  Middle  West,  where 
ten  states  In  the  grain  belt  produced  half 
the  poultry  of  the  entire  nation  as  shown 
by  the  last  census,  the  hatching  season 
has  been  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  months. 

Every  poultry  keeper  is  urged  to  start 
the  hatching  season  earlier  than  usual  j 
next  year,  either  by  Incubation  or  natu- 
ral methods  if  the  hens  will  sit  earlier. 
The  chickens  first  hatched  In  the  spring 
are  the  ones  that  are  largest  in  the  sum- 
mer, that  mature  first  in  the  fall,  and 
that  lay  eggs  In  the  winter.  Further- 
more, they  are  the  ones  that  will  want 
to  sit  early  the  following  spring  which. 
In  turn,  will  hatch  earlier  chickens — and 
so  the  cycle  will  continue.  On  the  con- 
trary chickens  hatched  late  in  the  spring 
do  not  mature  until  so  late  in  the  fall 
that  they  will  not  become  winter  layers. 
They  will  not  sit  until  late  the  next 
spring,  and  so  another  cycle  of  late  ma- 
turing, late  laying  fowls  is  established. 


December  15,  1917. 


Poult  Rv  Industry 

Re  VOLU  T  ION  IZED 


December  16,  1917. 
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Marvel 

Colony 

Brooder' 

$17:50 


'^^^s"^ 


Coal  Buminv,  Self  Reyulatinc. 

Super- Automatic    Check    Control. 

Excluaive  Patent  Features. 

Tbe  MABTEKi  in  guaranteed  to  per- 
form better  and  to  raise  more  chicks  than 
any  other  Brooder,  Big  saving  In  opera- 
ting expense.  Will  brood  60  to  1000  chicks 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts  Initial 
cost  for  equipment  to  less  than  one  half. 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back  in  80  days.  Bend  for  Circular  on 
"Scientific  Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
100  S.  3rd  St.  Phil*.,  Pa. 


ash 

>^^  out  of  your 

OLD'  BAG& 

You'll  Im  turpriied  how  much  money  w«  will 
p»y  you  for  your  old  bags,  torn  or  found.— any 
quantity.  Don't  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  can  turn  them   into    money, 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
and  we  mail  check  aa  soon  as  ihipment  if 
received.  Take  advantage  of  present  high  prices 
—write  today  for  price-list  and  shipping  in- 
structions. Largest  direct  buyers  of  bags  in  the 
world.  References  —  Citizens  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
Duo  or  Bradntr^M 

IROQUOIS      BAG      CO. 
383  Howard  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


•a 


Selecting  Hens  Increases  Egg  Yield 

Some  interesting  demonstrations  in 
the  value  of  selecting  poultry  to  secure 
increased  egg  yields  and  larger  profits 
are  being  conducted  in  Pennsylvania  by 
H.  C.  Knandel,  in  charge  of  poultry  hufr- 
bandry  extension  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Tests  made  by  Mr.  Knan- 
del show  that  egg  yield  is  frequently 
doubled  or  tripled  by  judicious  selection 
of  birds. 

Recent  poultry  selection  demonstra- 
tions in  Lawrence  county  have  developed 
interesting  results.  In  one  case  a  two- 
week  record  kept  by  one  farmer  shows 
that  41  good  hens  laid  241  eggs  as  com- 
pared with  .four  eggs  laid  by  41  poor 
hens;  In  another  case  a  record  of  19 
days  shows  that  28  good  hens  laid  111 
eggs  as  compared  with  27  eggs  laid  by 
47  poor  hens. 

In  the  latter  case  the  college  represen- 
tative selected  the  hens  September  22nd 
and  no  eggs  were  laid  by  the  poor  hens 
until  September  28th.  During  a  two- 
v.-eek  period  19  good  hens  In  one  flock 
laid  152  eggs,  while  13  poor  hens  in  tbe 
same  flock  laid  '-^o  eggs. 

Practice  poultry  selection  and  Increase 
your  returns.  The  good  winter  layer 
has  bright  eyes,  legs  set  well  apart,  pale 
beak  and  shanks  in  late  fall  and  early 
winter,  a  strong,  broad  back,  a  deep  and 
full  abdomen,  a  deep  rounded  chest,  and 
is  vigorous  and  active. 


Gates-Bteel  PoetA-Barb  Wlrei 

DIRECT  FRORM  rACTORY-FREIQHT  PAID 

All  heaTyDOOBLS  GALVANIZED  WIRES.    13o 

p«r  rod  ap.    Get  f  rae  Book  and  Sample  to  tost. 

THS  BROWN  FCMCC  *  WIRE  CO.,  «> 

53  .CIcMlaad,  Ohl» 


i  One  Torn  Crank  Turns 
Every  Egg 

i  Best    construction. 

I  Simplest    to   oper- 

I  ate.     60,  100,  150 

:  and  200-egg  sizes. 

Write  for   1918  Catalos. 
I  ROLLER    TRAY    INCUBATOR    CO.  j 
1  304  Grant  Ave.,  Nutler*  New  Jersey  i 

•IIIIIMMIIIIIIIIilMMItMMItl M MIMMi MIIIIIIIIM till*, 

^^>  Q  C  Champion   140-£fl:iir 

O^  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water— Copper  Tank— Double  Walla  of  Fibre 
Board  — Self  Regulated.   With 
(5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 

roo4l*t^-boUiOBlF»12.«S.  rrt.  Paid  I 
'  RoekiM.    SftMacttOM  r 
■•re  la  a 


flOOO  In 

, ..— -    Order  BOW  er  wriU  L .,  _    

Belte  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  49     Racine,  Wis. 


Bull  Wyandotte  iSS"  A'/SV.  •^^r^.T.': 

from  256  anrt  2fi7  pkk  ntock.  Thin  l»  the  time  to  buy 
your  n\)T\nK  brecdera.  Prtcen  rpsronablp  and  watln- 
fartlou  Knftrant<>«>(1.     J.  H.  Clark. West  I'awlet,  Vt. 

Imperial  Barred  RMks  t^'*?f;'"wSne"r:; 

wherever  ahown.    t'holoe  Htock  for  sale.      Write  t  our 
wants.      Sat laf notion   Kuaranteed.     Catalogue  free. 
JOHN   W.    IIAL.I.,    llfl»rio»  Station,    Md. 


Wyckofl  Strains  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

A  few  choice  hens  and  cockerels  for  sale. 
J.  M.  CARB,  dlLBOA,  IIBW  T^BK 

Bronce.  NarraRamett,  Bourbon  Red.  TITDHVVC 
White  Holland.  Mack  and  Blate  breeding  IWltBIilJ 
From  the  finest  flocks  in  America.  Hpe<>isl  price  until 
Dec.  20th.    Write  at  once.  F.  A.  Ci.ark.  Frkkport.O. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  ^'^;^„"X 

at  rrasonable  prices.  Mrs.  Hadie  Wampler.  Dayton,  Va. 

Mammoth  Bronsk  Tusxky  Tomr  from  a  67  lb.  torn, 
white  edKlnvs.  B.  P.  Hnrk  cockerels.  Roval  Klne strain, 
»»est  type  and  color.  MIxsHnsle  WriKht.  Veechdale.  Ky. 


MR    TI1DWVC    Black  and  White  lADgBhsn"* 
.  D.    lUniiElS    ij(;ht     and     Dark     Brahmas, 
Columbian  Wvandottes      M.  H.  MYERK,  K<]om,  Va. 


April  hstPhed  mrmrlmj  fVtraia  WHIt«>  I^«sk«rn 

Pallets  of  eood  size,  shape  and  condition,  (2.00  each. 

EABI<  THOMPMOk,  Harrlman.  Bf.  T. 


HI  A  M  MOTH    BROlfXE    TlTRKRTi«« 

Fine,    hsrdv    stock    raised    on    unlimited    mnfSt- 
JOHM    D.    KMim,    .    Walton,  New  York 


ILlhv  l*Mv  ^  Ronk.  ■  Red  — Order  now  for  Jan. 
■•""J  VBIA  nndFeh.  delivery  Hsllvf-x-tinnflsoured. 
JImmtm  Fonltry  Faraii,  MonHmnaptoM.  Fl.  V. 


Successful  Trapping  Methods 


CHARLES  H.  CHESLEY 

The  fox  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
of  the  smaller  fur  bearers  to  lure  into  a 
trap.  Reynard  seems  to  have  an  inbred 
knowledge  that  warns  him  of  danger 
and  an  intelligence  rather  above  that  of 
such  animals  as  the  skunk  and  musk- 
rat.  However,  it  is  quite  possible  to  cap- 
ture a  goodly  number  of  foxes  in  sections 
where  they  abound,  and  the  trapper 
should  not  overlook  this  sly  r.nimal. 
North  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  the 
red  fox  is  the  more  common,  while  far- 
ther south  the  gray  is  the  leading 
species.  The  former  brings  a  good  value 
this  season,  being  quoted  as  high  as  $35 
for  the  best  northern  pelts.  We  shall 
not  expect  to  get  any  that  are  worth  that 
price  in  the  Central  States,  though,  and 
probably  not  south  of  the  Canadian 
boundary.  Our  common  foxes  should 
bring  $15  at  the  lowest,  however,  if  the 
pelts  are  anything  near  prime.  The  gray 
fox  is  not  worth  more  than  one-fifth  as 
much. 

We  have  had  good  success  by  making 
sets  in  spring  holes.  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  method  to  employ  until  cold  weath- 
er comes  on,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  land  sets.  The  spring  set  is  made 
In  a  pool  of  shallow  water,  where  the 
trap  is  set  either  close  to  the  bank  or  a 
foot  or  so  from  it.  In  both  cases  the 
bait  is  placed  six  inches  or  more  beyond 
the  trap  and  partially  covered  with 
leaves  or  grass  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.  Where  the  trap  is  set  a  thin  piece 
of  turf  is  used  for  a  covering  and  the 
idea  is  to  give  the  impression  that  a 
small  hummock  or  moss-covered  stone 
happens  to  be  in  a  convenient  place  for 
Reynard  to  place  his  feet  when  reaching 
for  the  bait.  He  hates  to  get  his  feet 
wet  and  the  success  of  the  set  depends 
upon  this  characteristic  of  his.  In  mak- 
ing sets  for  the  fox,  everything  must  be 
left  in  a  natural  manner  and  the  trap 
should  never  be  handled  with  the  bare 
hands.  Wide-jawed  traps  are  best  and 
most  trappers  use  the  kind  that  have  the 
springs  under  the  jaws,  rather  than 
those  that  have  them  extending  from 
either  side.  It  Is  advisable  to  carry  a 
short-handled  hoe  and  a  sharp-pointed 
iron  pike  to  use  about  the  sets. 

A  good  land  set  for  the  fox  may  be 
made  in  a  path,  known  as  a  blind  set, 
or  in  a  so-called  "bed."  The  "blind  set" 
is  one  without  bait  and  should  be  made 
where  the  animals  are  likely  to  pass. 
Paths  in  pastures  remote  from  farm 
houses  are  best  suited  to  this  method. 
A  small  piece  of  turf  Is  removed  and 
shaved  down  to  a  minimum  of  thickness. 
Under  this  a  small  hole  is  excavated  to 
hold  the  trap,  together  with  the  chain, 
the  trap  is  set  and  the  turf  placed  back 
in  position.  If  the  work  is  done  skill- 
fully, so  the  passing  animal  will  not  note 
any  disturbance  of  the  sod,  he  is  quite 
likely  to  place  his  foot  in  the  trap.  To 
make  this  more  likely,  a  weed  or  bush  is 
broken  or  bent  down  on  either  side,  so 
>  the  approaching  animal,  in  leaping  over 
the  obstruction,  will  Jump  directly  into 
the  trap. 

The  "bed"  method  Is  employed  by 
many  trappers,  in  the  first  place,  vhe 
sod  and  soil  are  removed  from  a  circu- 
lar space  perhaps  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  soil  carried  away.  This  should 
be  done  carefully.  First  spread  a  cloth 
01-  paper  on  the  ground,  so  every  particle 
of  the  removed  material  may  be  taken 
away.  Carry  It  to  some  distance  and 
dump  It  where  passing  creatures  will  not 
ha  likely  to  see  It  Fill  the  excavation 
with  chaff  from  the  hay  loft  and  place 
bits  of  bait  In  the  bed.  Do  not  place  the 
trap  In  position  at  once.  Wait  until  the 
animals  are  coming  to  the  bed  regularly 


for  the  bait,  then  place  two  or  more 
traps  in  position.  A  good  time  to  do 
this  is  in  the  early  morning  while  the 
dew  is  still  on  the  ground.  The  drying 
of  the  dew  or  melting  of  the  frost  will 
help  to  destroy  the  human  scent. 

Both  of  these  sets  will  take  oth- 
er animals.  The  skunk  is  frequent- 
ly taken  in  the  path  sets  and  also 
on  the  beds.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  the  raccoon  and  the  opossum. 
The  wild  cat,  where  that  creature  is 
found,  is  also  taken  in  the  "bed"  sets. 
Do  not  fasten  traps  set  by  these  meth- 
ods. When  setting  in  water  holes,  a  clod 
or  drag  may  be  used,  but  a  better  way 
is  to  have  the  traps  equipped  wit>  grap- 
ples, some  six  inches  long.  These  can  be 
hidden  more  readily  in  the  blind  and  bed 
sets,  and  unless  the  ground  is  entirely 
free  from  underbrush,  no  captive  fox  can 
get  far  without  being  tied  up.  The  chain 
should  be  about  three  feet  long.  Old 
meat  with  a  strong  odor,  the  stronger 
the  better,  is  the  best  bait  for  foxee. 
After  snow  comes  on,  one  can  still  use 
the  blind  and  bed  sets  to  some  extent 
and  occasionally  springs  may  be  found 
that  do  not  freeze  readily.  Such  places 
may  be  used  for  water  sets.  Traps  for 
setting  in  the  snow  may  be  whitened  by 
immersing  them  in  lime  water.  White 
tissue  paper  or  thin  white  oiled  paper 
may  be  used  to  cover  the  pan  of  the  trap 
to  keep  It  from  freezing  into  the  Lnow. 

When  making  sets  for  the  fox,  ap- 
proach the  place  selected  from  one  direc- 
tion and  leave  in  another.  Stand  in  the 
same  tracks  while  doing  the  work.  A 
lot  of  tracks  about  the  set  will  make 
Reynard  Instantly  suspicious.  After  the 
place  for  the  trap  has  been  prepared,  go 
away  to  a  considerable  distance  and  get 
tbe  trap  ready  to  place  in  position,  then 
approach  as  indicated  above.  Never  ex- 
pectorate or  leave  anything  about  the 
set  that  will  retain  the  human  scent.  It 
is  a  case  of  matching  wits  with  wisdom 
when  trapping  the  fox. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  selling  the 
furs  may  not  go  amiss.  Many  trappers 
do  not  get  full  value  for  their  catch.  The 
country  is  filled  with  buyers  during  the 
early  winter  and  they  are  usually  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
man  who  has  the  fur  to  sell.  Most  buy- 
ers who  travel  about  the  country  will 
offer  about  one-third  what  the  pelt  is 
worth.  If  the  trapper  happens  to  be 
posted  on  itg  value,  he  can  usually  get  a 
fair  price.  Pelts  are  graded  according 
to  the  locality,  time  of  catching  and  size, 
hence  any  one  who  has  pelts  to  sell 
should  write  for  price  lists  and  instruc 
ticns  as  to  grading.  Even  If  the  skins 
are  sold  to  a  local  buyer,  the  price  lists 
will  be  found  useful,  for  they  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  furs  are  worth.  Prices 
vary  considerably  from  year  to  year.  One 
season  a  certain  kind  may  be  in  style 
and  the  next  something  entirely  differ- 
ent. One  of  the  most  popular  skins  this 
year  is  the  red  fox.  Last  year  it  did 
not  sell  for  such  a  high  price.  The  mink 
is  also  higher  this  year  than  for  some 
years  past. 

We  have  found  It  safe  to  ship  furs  di- 
rect to  a  reliable  firm,  relying  upon  them 
to  give  a  fair  grading.  The  buyers  who 
advertise  in  reliable  farm  publications 
have,  without  exception,  been  honest  In 
all  our  dealings  with  them. 


A  Good  Way  to  Break  Boulders 

FBAMK  A.   liUMTINQTON. 

I  want  to  describe  how  I  recently 
broke  up  a  boulder  that  was  about  11^ 
feet  thick,  15  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide. 
It  was  of  soft  stone  and  imbedded  in  the 
ground  10  feet  deep,  so  that  only  about 
V/ii  feet  of  the  stone  appeared  above  the 
surface. 

Some  blasters  would  have  tried  mud- 
capping  this  boulder,  but  they  would 
have  failed  to  break  it  that  way  because 
soft  stone  doesn't  break  well  under  a 
mudcap  charge,  and  besides,  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  break  up  a  stone  im- 
bedded in  the  ground  that  way  with  a 
mudcap  charge. 

My  method  was  as  follows:  I  drove  a 
long-pointed  steel  bar  full  length  into 
the  ground  alongside  of  the  stone.  Two 
of  these  holes  were  made,  one  on  each 
side.  I  then  placed  four  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite in  each  hole,  an  electric  blasting 
cap  having  been  inserted  in  the  top  car- 
tridge in  each  hole.  The  two  charges 
were  then  connected  up  with  some  fine 
copper  wire  and  a  blasting  machine  was 
used  to  fire  the  charge.  These  shots 
made  two  pockets  well  down  under  the 
edge  of  the  stone.  In  these  two  pockets 
I  then  placed  two  charges  of  36  pounds 
of  dynamite;  that  Is,  18  pounds  in  each 
hole.  These  charges  were  also  fired  with 
a  blasting  machine,  as  I  wanted  them  to 
go  off  at  exactly  the  same  instant.  Of 
course,  these  charges  were  tightly 
tamped  in  the  bore  holes  so  that  practi- 
cally the  full  effect  of  the  explosive  was 
exerted  against  the  rock.  The  stone  be- 
ing between  them,  it  got  the  kick  from 
both  shots  at  the  same  instant. 

Before  firing  the  main  charges,  I  put 
two  small  charges  consisting  of  a  pound 
of  dynamite  In  mudcaps  on  top  of  the 
stone.  These  shots  lifted  the  stone  to 
the  top  of  the  ground,  just  clearing  the 
hole  and  breaking  up  into  a  dozen  or 
more  pieces.  The  three  largest  pieces  I 
was  unable  to  handle  and  broke  them 
up  by  placing  a  comparatively  heavy 
charge  under  them  and  a  light  charge  on 
top  of  them  under  a  mudcap.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  work  was  $10. 
New  York. 


Highest  Yielding  Ears  Wanted 
The  Delaware  Corn  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, which  holds  its  Eleventh  Annual 
State  Corn  Show  in  Middletown,  Del., 
January  2-4,  1918,  will  h^ve  one  class 
open  to  the  world.  For  tlie'ten  ears  of 
corn  shelling  the  most  grain  by  weight, 
is  offered  five  dollars  in  gold;  2nd,  three 
dollars;  3rd,  two  dollars.  A  moisture 
test  will  be  made  of  each  sample  to  de- 
termine the  exact  dry  weight.  All  en- 
tries must  be  received  by  A.  EJ.  Gran- 
tham, secretary,  Middletown,  Del.,  on  or 
before  January  2nd.  No  entry  fee  Is 
charged  non-residents. 
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•nabi*    us    to   par    for 

RAW  FURS 

SHVIfK 

Ho.  1  No   I  Ho   8  »•.  4 

•4.30      98.00    91 .73        .90 

BIINK 

Ho    1  Urc*  N<'  >  Med   Hoi  Mm. 

Dark  •10.00-(i(.00  «.00     •■§.»• 

Brown  «7.aO-5.5U  4.50       ».«» 

BACCOON 
Ho    1  Urr.      No    I  Med.       Mo    1  Small 
f4.75-4.«5    98.00  i».00 

OPOSMIIM 
Vo.lExt.Lc   No  1  U   No  I  Med.  Mo.lSm. 

91.S5       91.10      .•»  .40 

MIJSKBAT  Large  Med.   Small 

Winter  .SO      .60       .40 

Fall  .70      -SS       .39 

CompUtm  Priem  Liat  Frmm  on 

Rmgu—t,    Addien  l>«pt>  O. 


gjAlbert  Herskovits  ^^  Son ; 

•J.t    +fi    ■>&    50   W  26  ■    St 
NEW    YORK 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  theiu 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rusrs  or  gloves  w lien  so  ordered.  Vowr 
tar  9oa<a  will  east  yaa  laaa  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  llluatr««*4  eatalag  srives  a  lotof 
Information.  It  tella  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  bides  :  bow  and  when  we 
pa.v  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  Mir 
sal*  4y*ln,.  #r*«*aa  on  cow  and  horse 
bide,  calf  ai.d  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  eroods  and  graiue  tropUe*  we  tell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Tben  we  have  recently  rot  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Faahlaa  baak.  wholly 
devoted  to  ron'iiiou  i>Iat«s  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  Rarments, 
with  prices  ;  also  lur  aafmaala  rawed* 
9t»4  an^  r«aalre4. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  aendinar 
your  correct  address  naming:  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  botti.    Address 

The  CroBby  Frisian  For  Coat 
S71  Lycll  Ave.,  Rocliester. 


TT 


Send  for  our  prfee  list  today. 

Let  oejiroTe  to  yoa  that  we  pay 

HIGHESTPRICES.  We  pay  exactly 

_     what  we  quote  and  know  yoa  will  be 

^pleased  with  oar  MBKBAli  GEADU«Q. 

WULFSOHN 

A  booae/oa  can  depend  apoQ. 
We  make  no  dedoetiona  of  any  kind,  ffifm 
[every  shlpinent  individaal  eonaideratioo 
resardleea  of  how  email  or  lorse.  Oo 
aeeoont  o(  oar  Dnosoal  ontlet  for 
fare,  we  can  aetoaliy   pay  yoa 
WriU  for  price  liet. 

flLWotfaelioACa. 
21tWeet  27th  Street 
M«v  York  City 


It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  alfalfa 
crop  for  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
season  was  133,840  tons,  an  average  of 
2.8  tons  being  cut  to  an  acre. 

Records  show  that  there  are  28,500 
silos  in  use  on  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
increase  of  about  5500  over  last  year. 
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Tho  Uto  Ganeral  Booth's  meMace  to  hk  OIB> 
c«n  OH  OTor  the  world  :**  OTHERS  ** 

There  artBOi- 
bers  of  peer  folk 
ia  aD  ear  big 
dtiee  wk«  dU* 
pea'OMa 
Th9 

•otvtioii 
Army 


Help"Othen'* 
lets  fertoaato 

IkaayoarMlfT 

Seod  Yow  Gift  to  Cnmmniw  BTaifcBM  Boolfc 
120  West  FoarUenth  StrMt.  New  Yorli  QIf 
OrCeMksie-rEiMi.mN.DeMht»S«wet,Cyww» 

117  A  MTPf^    First-cIasB  farmer,  married  men. 
*▼  /^i^  1  Csi^    to  take  charice  of  general  farm  of 
■     alwut  300  Borf>n  In  Chester  CX>.,  Pa. 
Addr^m  'Theater'*  care  The  Practical  Farmer. 
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A  two-line  report  of  a  Kentucky 
county  agent  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  speaks  volumes. 
This  is  his  succint  account  of  his  work: 

"Had  a  meting  at  the  oourthouse.  I 
talked  on  whipping  Germany  with  three 
B*s — bread,  bacon,  and  beans. 


ROSENSTIEL   FUR    CO.,   Inc. 

1 12  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Our  Pried  List  now  ready. 
Write  Postal  Today. 


FURS 


Raw 


HIGHEST  CASH    PRICES   PAID 

Liberal  AnHortai<>nt. 
Prompt  Returns.  Wrtte  for  Price  List  A. 

.    ^     A,   SUSKIND   Sk   CO.. 
194<1ft«  W.  *7lh  Mlrr«Pt.  New  Tork 
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Orchard  and  Garden  Ideas  Now  Useful 


Protecting  Trees  from  Mice 

SHELDON   W.  FUNK. 

Hundreds  of  young  trees  are  lost  each 
winter  because  of  mice  injury.  This  loss 
is  largely  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
growers,  and  could  mostly  be  prevented. 
Because  of  the  very  heavy  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds  during  this  last  sum- 
mer I  think  the  danger  of  loss  from  this 
cause  will  be  greater  than  usual  this 
winter.  In  many  orchards  the  grass  and 
leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  around  the 
trees  during  the  entire  winter  with  the 
result  that  the  mice  build  their  nests  in 
this  material;  then  when  the  heavy 
snows  come  and  food  becomes  scarce 
they  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the  young 
tiees.  The  girdling  of  a  number  of  trees 
soon  means  quite  a  loss  in  both  time  and 
money  and  at  the  same  time  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  orchard. 

Wire  protectors  are  frequently  used  on 
the  young  trees,  and  if  properly  applied 
usually  prevent  any  damage.  This  year- 
however,  wire  is  not  only  extremely  ex- 
pensive, but  also  very  scarce,  and  some 
other  method  must  be  used. 

My  practice  has  always  been  to  clean 
the  grass  and  trash  away  from  the  trees 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  We  usually  wait 
until  the  grass  has  been  killed  by  the 
frosts,  60  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
move, then  we  clean  everything  away 
from  around  the  trees  for  a  distance  of 
from  two  to  three  feet.  I  have  never 
uped  a  wire  protector  on  my  trees  and 
have  never  had  a  tree  injured  by  mice. 
Where  there  is  a  very  heavy  sod  close  to 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  this  practice  is  not 
always  entirely  successful  the  first  year, 
because  the  soil  is  so  filled  with  grass 
roots  that  the  mice  work  under  the  soil 
and  girdle  the  roots.  After  the  first  year, 
however.  I  think  you  will  have  no  furth- 
er trouble.  Next  spring  during  March 
or  April  go  over  the  trees  again  and  if 
any  have  been  damaged  they  can  be 
saved  very  easily  by  bridge  grafting. 

Cleaning  away  the  trees  In  this  man- 
ner does  not  require  much  work,  but  it 
is  a  very  important  orchard  operation 
and  should  never 'be  neglected. 

Ptnnsulvania. 


side  the  road  and  facetiously  ask  me  if 
I  thought  the  orchard  was  a  wood  lot. 
Ii  certainly  was,  and  I  got  the  greatest 
part  of  my  winter  wood  from  it. 

I  pruned  severely — too  severely,  I 
realized  later — but  it  was  the  re-making 
ot  that  orchard,  that  and  spraying,  and 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  since  of  sell- 
ing fruit  at  one  dollar  a  bushel  while  the 
scoffing  neighbors  had  to  grind  theirs 
into  cider. 

In  pruning  each  man  appears  to  be  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  I  have  seldom 
found  any  two  men  who  agreed  as  to  the 
amount  of  pruning  necessary.  I  prefer 
to  prune  closely,  as  the  less  wood  there 
is  on  the  tree  the  less  danger  from  over- 
bearing and  injury,  while  considerable 
labor  is  saved  in  thinning  the  fruit,  a 
big  item  in  these  days  of  scarce  farm 
help. 

Pennsylvania. 


Pruning  Days  are  Here 

A.  J.   HHADLEY. 

There  are  mild  winter  days  when  the 
fruit  grower  becomes  impatient  with  the 
slow  progress  of  the  season  and  longs  for 
the  days  when  the  real  growing  time  be- 
gins. On  these  days  I  find  it  profitable 
to  prune  the  peach  and  apple  trees  and 
such  of  the  smaller  fruits  as  need  it. 

Pruning   is   in   order   any   time  while 

• 

the  trees  are  dormant,  and  it  is  a  profit- 
able ocupation  except  when  it  is  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  health.  If  it 
means  one's  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 
then  it  is  better  to  postpone  pruning  un- 
til nearer  spring.  I  have  found  to  my 
sorrow  that  exposure  to  bad  weather 
while  pruning  several  times  brought  on 
illness  that  cost  much  valuable  time 
later  when  spring  opened  up. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  section 
look  upon  pruning  as  a  useless  waste  of 
time,  the  latter  commodity  being  far 
more  valuable  during  the  winter  months 
when  spent  about  the  country  hotels — of 
which  there  is  one  about  every  mile  or 
80 — flying  board  shoots  or  raffles.  Later 
on  country  sales  will  afford  places  to  idle 
more  time. 

When  I  began  poultry  work. there  was 
an  orchard  of  about  two  acres  of  apple 
trees  and  about  50  peach  trees  on  the 
place.  That  first  winter  I  cut  out  so 
much  wood  from  the  apple  trees  that  the 
natives  looked  upon  me  as  being  crazy. 
They  would  pull  up  their  teams  along- 


Tree  Vaccination  Won't  Work 

Vaccinating  materials  and  other  cure- 
alls  to  protect  fruit  trees  from  insects 
and  diseases  have  proved  ineffective  in 
the  hands  of  specialists  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  It  would  be  as  logi- 
cal, they  say,  to  expect  some  single  nos- 
trum to  ward  off  all  human  ailments  as 
to  think  of  controlling  all  insect  and  dis- 
ease pests  of  trees  by  a  single  treatment. 

Treevax.  a  reddish  powder  supposed  to 
be  distributed  throughout  a  tree  by  sap 
flow  from  a  vaccination  in  the  trunk  or 
branches,  failed  entirely  in  checking  San 
Jose  scale  in  apple  trees.  Blight  and 
plant  lice  lived  on  undisturbed  by  such 
treatment.  Scale  insects  killed  many 
branches  just  as  if  no  Treevax  had  been 
used. 

Another  "tree  fluid."  advertised  to  de- 
stroy insects  and  diseases,  had  no  effect 
against  scale  Insects  when  sprayed  on  in- 
fected apple  trees.  Most  of  the  trees 
died  because  of  insect  attacks. 

Lime-sulphur  wash  and  soluble  oils 
have  controlled  scale  insects  when  prop- 
erly applied,  and  powdered  sulphur  com- 
pounds have  also  been  promising  in  ex- 
perimental tests.  This  spray  may  be  ap- 
plied now  or  in  the  spring  before  the 
leaves  appear. 


Grange  Interests 

MRS.  JENNIE  M.  RODGBR8 
Ceres  Penna.  State  Orange 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  recent- 
ly sent  to  the  farm  papers  an  idee*  which 
it  seems  to  me  might  profitably  be  adopt- 
ed in  some  Granges.  It  suggests  that  a 
conservation  booth  be  made  a  leading 
feature  at  the  numerous  bazaars  being 
planned  about  this  time.  Those  of  us  who 
canned,  preserved  or  pickled  more  than 
our  own  family  needs,  could  contribute 
a  little  of  our  surplus  which  would  meet 
with  ready  sale  to  those  not  so  well  pro- 
vided, or  may  be  just  wanting  some  of 
the  kind  of  which  you  have  too  much 
We  should  keep  in  mind  in  this  connec- 
tion that  attractiveness  of  the  con- 
tainer and  the  manner  In  which  it  is  ex- 
posed for  sale  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
finding  a  customer.  There  are  many 
farm  products  which  could  be  added  to 
a  booth  of  this  character  and  a  live  com- 
mittee could  develop  it  into  something 
worth  while. 


nmm 

Fam.  Gai4«  a^  Onkaid  Taeli 

Answer  the  farmers*  biff  qacstions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  T  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  ntake  oitfh 
priced  seed  go  farthest  T   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best   use  of  higrh   priced  seed. 
Means  $6  to  SSO  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
spacins.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanMTgCo.,Box  IB.  Grenloc^N.J. 


p  Specially  Built  Tires  ^ 

OUR  D01JBI.E  TREAD  TIRES  have 
Rained  and  held  the  contidence  of  the  farmer— and 
eBpeclally  when  used  on  rough  froEen  roads,  where 
our  tirefl  do  their  »)est  work.  They  are  heavily  re- 
inforced to  suud  any  test— are  low  in  price— and 
guaranteed. 

The  following  are  the  little  prices  of 
our  guaranteed  tires: 


Surely  the  war  spirit  was  prevalent  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  our  Delaware  and 
Chester  County  (Pa.)  Pomona.  It  was 
during  the  week  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cam- 
paign, and  we  gave  them  one  hundred 
dollars,  then  two  members  each  donated 
a  small  pig,  which  were  auctioned  off 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  and  net- 
ted forty-one  dollars;  also  two  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  were  influenced  by 
present  day  conditions,  one  of  them 
abolishing  the  serving  of  cake  at  our 
meetings  while  the  war  lasts,  as  we  use 
about  a  hundred  cakes  at  a  meeting  this 
is  quite  a  saving;  and  the  other  favored 
the  paroling  of  drafted  farm  labor  for 
work  upon  the  farms  and  the  ex*>mption 
of  farm  labor  and  farmers  on  the  ground 
that  food  was  necessary  to  win  the  war. 


Red  Cedars  Spread  Apple  Rust 
Red  cedar,  or  juniper,  trees  favor  the 
spread  of  rust  to  apple  and  crab  apple 
trees.  Jelly-like  masses  an  inch  or  more 
ill  diameter,  with  firmer  woody  centers, 
are  frequent  on  red  cedar  trees  in  April 
to  June.  Inside  these  jelly  masses  are 
spores  of  the  rust  fungus.  Cedar  trees 
are  essential  hosts  to  the  disease;  and 
when  these  weed  trees  are  removed,  the 
breeding  places  of  the  disease  are  de- 
stroyed. 

Red  cedar  posts  are  worth  30  to  40 
cents  apiece,  and  large  anchor  posts  are 
valued  at  $1.50  to  %2.  The  larger  trees 
may  vary  in  value  from  $3  to  $10  or  even 
more  when  cut  into  posts.  Such  a  use  of 
these  evergreens  is  recommended  by  the 
botanist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
as  a  control  measure  against  apple  dis- 
ease. 


I  often  hear  of  Granges  having  Fourth 
of  July,  Halloween,  Thanksgiving  and 
other  special  celebrations,  but  have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  having  a  special  Christ- 
mas party  for  the  children.  If  you  know 
of  such  a  celebration  won't  you  tell  me 
about  it  so  more  of  us  can  try  it  next 
year?  We  have  a  special  children's 
night  each  year  in  July,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  as  much  to  them  as  a 
Grange  Santa  Claus  would.  Maybe  we 
in  Pennsylvania  have  been  too  busy 
each  year  with  election  of  oflRcers  at 
our  last  meeting  in  December  to  think 
of  the  children,  but  now  that  work  has 
been  transferred  to  November  and  we 
can  arrange  a  Christmas  meeting. 


Estimates  show  that  about  75  per  cent, 
of  a  normal  grape  crop  was  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  during  1917. 

The  average  yield  of  honey  per  colony 
in  Pennsylvania  during  1917  was  33 
pounds  as  compared  with  54  pounds  in 
1S»16. 


Scheduled  Meetings 

Poultry  Show,  MafliBon  Square  Garden,  New 
York  nty,   Dec.   2S-Jan.   2. 

New  York  State  Rreeders'  Asflociation, 
Syracuse,  January  8-10. 

New  York  State  Fnilt  Growers'  AmocJ*- 
tlon.  RocheKter,  January  0-11. 

New  Jersey  Agri*  ultiiral  Week  at  Trenton, 
January   22-2.'». 

Maryland  Ajfrlcultural  ConferencM,  Balti- 
more, December  18-21. 


About  the  time  you  receive  this  Issue 
of  The  Practical  Farmer  the  state 
Granges  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  will  be 
either  in  session  or  have  just  finished 
their  annual  meetings.  Agricultural 
problems  growing  out  of  war  conditions 
are  many  this  year  and  a  great  deal  of 
interest  will  be  taken  In  how  the  or- 
ganized farmers  in  these  five  states  in- 
tend to  meet  them.  I  hope  In  our  next 
issue  we  will  have  condensed  reports 
from  these  meetings. 


The  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  of  which 
Ex-President  Taft  is  president,  and 
which  has  the  approval  of  most  of  our 
big  men  and  publications,  has  for  free 
distribution  a  debater's  manual  which 
should  prove  valuable  to  lecturers  who 
want  to  be  well  posted  on  this  move- 
ment. The  League  does  not  stand  for 
peace  at  any  price,  but  such  as  will 
come  after  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
made  his  remark,  "Our  combined  armies 
from  now  on  will  represent  a  league  to 
enforce  peace  with  justice."  Address  the 
League  secretary  at  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Rises  Price 

30x3    »6.50 

3()x3H 7.50 

32x3H 8.50 

83x4     10.50 

84X4     10.50 


Sixes  Price 

86x4    111.00 

34X4H 12.00 

85x4Ji 12.00 

36x4>S  1».00 

37x4>i \%M 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
improved  process  and  guarantee  tbem 
at  the  following  prices: 


8izee  Price 

30x3    16.60 

80X3H 600 

3ix3>i 7.00 

83x4    8.60 

34x4     8.60 


BlEes  PrtM 

86x4     •8.W 

84x4>i 8.60 

i&xAYi 9.00 

86x4>^ 0.00 

37x4>i 10.tO 


Add  $1.00  to  the  aboTC  for  Non^ldd  Titf* 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelptiia.  Pa 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  IM. 


Save  Money 
and  Still  Have 
a  Good  Auto 

There's  hardly  one  town  In  Pennsyl- 
vania where  you  won't  find  many  of  our 
satisfied  customers.  Autos  are  cheaper— 
better  and  more  up-to-date  at  the  Roman 
today  than  ever  before. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150  Up 

Krerj  make  known  In  1917-1916  models. 
No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  have  It, 
and  can  save  you  money.  Limousines, 
Bedans,  Coupes  as  well  as  Roadsters  and 
Touring  Cars. 

Send  to-day  for  our  new 

Auto  Catalog  No.  B 

It's  full  of  valuable  Information  for  the 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World' 9  Largeat  ^uto  DmaUn 
20S-20S  N.  Broad   St.,  Philadelphia*  Pa. 


300  Acre  Farm,  $6500 
With  75  Tons  Hay,  Crops, 
4  Horses,   20  Cows  and 

Heifers,  2  biillH,  2  coltn,  7  ralvee.  16  sheep.  8  hogs,  160 
poultry,  turkeys,  mowers,  horse  rake,  plows,  harrows, 
cultivators,  new  manure  spreader,  corn  planter,  horse 
boe.  wagons,  cart,  carriage,  xloighs,  5  seta  harness.  100 
hu.  potatoes,  100  bii.  apples,  oats,  cum,  beans,  vegeta- 
h\tn,  dry  wood  and  creRni  separator;  nearby  creamery 
buys  cream,  nkim  fed  Iioks;  estimated  1000 cords  wood. 
600.000  It.  spruce  and  pine,  5000  nuKar  maples,  600  apple 
trees;  Kood  l(>-room  residence,  tenant  house,  barns,  7* 
tons  «llo.  Axed  owner  Includes  all  If  taken  now  for 
fC-SOO,  easv  terms.  Details  phkc  9.Strout's  C^atalog.  321 
l)arKaln8  dozen  states,  copy  free.  E.A.8TKOUT  FARM 
AOKNCY,  Dept.  1880,  Land  Title  BIdg,  Phila.,  Pa. 

SAW  YOUR  WqOD 


witkaFOLDinQBAwnQaAiCiniiB.  •€OmaBhjonuAM%m 

lOkMra.  Send  for  Frew  eatiilq|[No.B  61  showiB*  low  prUs» 
uid  lateat  ImpraremenU.^Fjrst  order  securwi  affeney. 


any  run  ni  n^ 

frear.  Send  for 
t  today. 

QtcMeWkMlCt.' 
44o»>t.»iisi|ja. 


Onions  ^•""- :;*•'-- 

Fruits,  poultry  and  all  produce  wanted— 
Gibbs  A  Bro.,  323  N.  Front  St.,  PhiU.,  Pa 


ICE   PLOWS 


Cuts    two    rows.     Equsls   X 
men    with    saws.     Write  to 
day  for  cataloK  and   prlcM' 
mm.  H.nUf .   USrartMUl*.  R  T.- 


Keeping  Cow  Production  Records 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  fl.OO  for  the  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ei- 
nerience  Pool  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
fuggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


TOPIC  No,  1234,  Jan.  1. — Looking  ahead  to 
the  rush  of  spring  work,  what  class  of  har- 
row do  you  think  fits  the  ground  best  and 


why?  Are  you  considering  the  purchase  of 
larger  harrows,  or  do  you  hook  two  togeth- 
er and  drive  more  than  two  horses,  or  use 
a  tractor  to  pull  several  in  order  to  over- 
come the  labor  shortage?  Tell  us  your  ex- 
perience in  250  words. 

Topic  No.  1235.  Jan.  15. — Have  you  kept 
sheep  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  with 
what  success?  If  you  are  an  old  hand  at 
this  business,  what  suggestions  would  you 
offer  to  the  beginner.  Please  do  not  write 
more  than  250  words. 

Topic  No.  1236,  Feb.  1. — What  provision  have 
you  made  for  supplying  water  to  your  stock, 
especially    dairy    cows,    during   the   winter? 


Describe  your  tank  or  reservoir,  power  you 
use  to  pump  water,  and  any  special  feature 
found  In  vour  system.  How  much  did  it 
cost?    Tell  us  In  not  more  than  250  words. 


E.  B.,  Greenvill«,  Pa.— I  belong  to  a 
cow  testing  association  and  think  I  liave 
derived  a  good  deal  of  benefit  therefrom. 
In  our  association  there  are  at  present 
twenty-eight  members  and  450  cows.  The 
tester  in  charge  tests  these  herds  in  26 
days  of  each  month.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  tester  remaining  over 
night  with  each  member,  except  where 
there  are  four  small  herds  which  are 
tested  in  two  days.  Samples  from  one 
and  then  from  another  nearby  herd  are 
taken  at  the  same  milking  period. 

We  pay  our  tester  $65  per  month  with 
board  and  horse  feed.  The  tester  should 
be  a  person  who  has  taken  a  course  of 
study  in  dairying  and  he  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  animal  hus- 
bandry and  the  chemistry  of  the  various 
grains  and  roughages.  He  should  know 
the  effects  that  various  feeds  produce, 
and  he  should  know  how  to  mix  feeds  so 
they  will  make  a  balanced  ration.  Such 
a  man  can  give  the  dairyman  valuable 
pointers  on  feeding  the  gentle  kine  for 
best  results.  In  cow  testing  associations 
the  element  of  guessing  on  a  cow's  worth 
is  eliminated.  Many  a  man  has  sold  a 
cow  which  afterwards,  when  tested, 
proved  to  be  the  best  cow  he  had.  And 
many  dairymen  are  keeping  cows  which 
do  not  produce  enough  butter-fat  to  pay 
for  the  feed  they  eat. 

Those  who  have  purchased  Babcock 
testers  and  tried  to  do  their  own  testing 
find  it  a  tedious  task,  and  owing  to  pres- 
sure of  work  the  testing  and  records  of 
the  herd  are  neglected  and  finally  given 
up.  The  farmer  who  does  not  know  to  a 
certainty  whether  or  not  each  cow  is 
making  a  profit  and  how  much,  is  doing 
a  loose  business. 

Just  before  I  joined  the  cow  testing 
association  I  had  a  cow  which  I  offered 
for  sale  because  she  did  not  pive  much 
milk,  although  her  milk  looked  good. 
"When  tested,  however,  it  was  found  she 
was  one  of  the  best  cows  I  had,  so  she 
is  not  for  sale  now. 


such  mehtods  improve  his  herd  by  rais- 
ing only  the  calves  from  the  best  indi- 
viduals. By  means  of  the  scales  and  Bab- 
cock test  we  have  located  several  "board- 
ers" in  our  herd  during  the  past  three 
years;  this  has  resulted  in  enabling  us 
to  increase  the  average  yield  per  cow 
this  year. 

J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.— I  have  never 
belonged  to  a  cow  testing  association,  but 
believe  every  dairyman  should.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  weighed  our 
milk  from  each  cow.  I  have  never  tested 
it,  as  we  think  it  would  not  pay,  as  we 
have  been  selling  milk  to  a  condensery. 
They  paid  a  certain  price  for  milk  that 
was  to  test  3.5  per  cent,  butter  fat,  and 
no  more  even  if  it  tested  5  per  cent.,  un- 
til about  seven  months  ago,  when  the 
Dairymen's  League  forced  a  change  in 
price  of  milk  and  test  also.  Now  the 
condensery  is  paying  a  certain  price  for 
milk  testing  3.7  per  cent,  fat,  and  4 
cents  for  every  tenth  over,  so  now  I 
think  it  behooves  us  to  get  busy  and 
test,  as  well  as  weigh,  the  milk  from 
each  cow.  This  will  eliminate  the  rob- 
ber cow  and  improve  the  herd. 


S.  M.  T.,  Upland,  Pa.— There  is  no 
cow  testing  association  in  our  county,  al- 
though some  effort  has  been  made  to  es- 
tablish one.  To  my  mind  a  cow  testing 
association  is  a  big  help  to  the  dairy- 
man; one  should  be  in  every  community. 
Especi&lly  is  it  so  at  this  time,  for  now 
every  iota  of  efficiency  should  be  used 
to  get  the  fullest  returns  from  the  high 
costing  feed  and  labor  required  to  carry 
on  the  dairy  farms.  We  keep  a  record  of 
each  cow's  milk  by  weighing  every  ten 
days.  We  have  a  sheet  with  the  number 
of  the  coYfU  running  down  the  left-hand 
edge  and  the  dates  running  across  the 
top,  so  that  one  sheet  of  paper  does  for 
several  weeks.  On  another  sheet  each 
week  or  ten  days  we  note  the  ration  be- 
ing fed,  Its  cost,  roughage  consumed  for 
the  previous  period,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  these  papers  are  posted  to  our 
account  book,  and  the  Individual  milk 
records  added  and  permanently  filed  for 
future  reference. 

We  also  keep  a  small  book  with  ser- 
vice records,  calving  records,  etc.,  also 
sickness  in  the  herd  and  time  of  each 
cow's  dry  period.  Of  course,  this  work 
would  all  be  taken  care  of  by  the  tester 
in  an  association  if  we  belonged  to  one. 
The  only  objection  I  see  to  an  associa- 
tion is  the  annual  cost,  but  this  is  com- 
paratively small  when  you  realize  the 
Rtoss  returns  that  come  to  you  in  show- 
ing where  the  leaks  In  the  business  are. 

Every  dairyman  should  keep  accurate 
records  of  his  work,  as  that  is  the  only 
way  Improvements  can  be  made  and  mis- 
takee  corrected.     Any  dairyman  can  by 


Cow  Testing  Demonstrates  its  Value 
Accurate  records  of  the  amount  of 
milk  and  butterfat  produced  and  the 
feed  eaten  by  each  cow  in  the  herd  are 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  which 
are  the  profitable  and  which  the  unprofit- 
able cows  on  the  farm.  While  a  good 
judge  can  usually  tell  a  good  cow  from 
a- poor  one,  yet  there  are  frequent  cases 
where  cows  may  differ  by  as  much  as 
2000  ot  3000  pounds  in  their  annua!  milk 
yield  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine from  general  appearances  which  is 
the  better  producer. 

This  fact  was  recently  demonstrated 
in  an  interesting  manner  by  a  judging 
contest  held  under  the  direction  of  a 
representative  from  State  College  at  a 
farmers'  picnic  at  East  Greenville,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  The  cow  testing  associ- 
ation had  just  completed  a  year's  work 
and  six  association  cows  varying  in  year- 
ly milk  yield  from  6000  pounds  to  14,000 
pounds  were  used  as  a  judging  class.  A 
prize  of  $10  was  offered  to  the  man  who 
could  place  the  six  cows  in  the  correct 
order  of  their  production. 

Fifty  persons  entered  the  contest.  The 
$10  prize,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
awarded,  as  not  one  of  the  fifty  contest- 
ants succeeded  in  placing  the  cows  in 
the  correct  order  of  their  milk  produc- 
tion.     Only    one    man    placed    the   first 
three  cows  in  correct  order  and  only  five 
succeeded  to  the  extent  of  getting  the 
first  two  cows  in  correct  order.    Thirty- 
seven  out  of  the  fifty  did  not  place  the 
best  cow  first,  and  more  than   half  of 
them  did  not  place  the  poorest  cow  last. 
This  contest  made  it  fully  apparent  to 
those  present  that  an  actual   record  of 
each  cow's   production,  such  as  is  fur- 
nished by  a  cow  testing  association  at 
low  cost,  furnishes  the  only  guide  as  to 
which  cows  in  the  herd  are  the  profitable 
ones  to  retain  for  milk  and  breeding  pur- 
poses  and    which    are   the   unprofitable 
ones  and  should  be  sent  to  the  butcher's 
block. 


Persistent  milkers — the  kind  that  milk 
well  for  a  whole  year,  not  the  type  that 
yield  abundantly  at  first  and  then  soon 
drop  down  in  production — are  the  win- 
ners in  the  long  run,  according  to  dairy- 
men at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Some  cows  yield  considerably  above  the 
average  at  the  first  lactation  periods, 
but  within  two  or  three  months  yield 
only  a  third  and  by  the  end  of  the  period 
only  a  fourth  of  their  production. 


Wet  Work— Dry  Feet 


Re4iiriii  Sho*. 
SarricMtbl*, 
fortabl*  ana 
d«p«a<iabl«. 


LAMBERTVILLE 

•^RUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 

NO  matter  how  rough  the  work^how  hard  the  knocks,  how  deep  and 
wet  die  slush  and  snow,  you  can  buy  the  right  kind  of  footwear 
from  the  dealer  that  sells  Lambertville  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 

There's  a  Lambertyille  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  ETery  Purse 
That  means  that  when  you  buy  Lambertville  you  gel  what  you  want 
You  don't  have  to  take  boots  or  shoes  that  don't  exactly  suit  your  pur- 
pose. Pick  out  yours  from  the  following  brands.  Every  Lambertville 
Brand  bears  a  Green  Oval  Label  that  assures  your  getting  the  best  in 
rubber  footwear. 


Snag- Proof — All  lubbei   and    duck. 

Seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into 

the  heavy  duck. 

Rmdakin — Made  oi  long    wearing   red 

rubber. 

Lameo — Pure  gum  reinforced  widi  teren 


■tout  rib*  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking. 
L  firanJ— Duck  vamp,  long  service  (ooU 
wear  at  moderate  price. 

WhiU — Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag- 
Proof  Quality — Steam  cured  in  vacuum, 
designeg  for  extreme  severe  service. 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  die  best  store  in  your  locality. 
Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the  sa)e  to  merchanto  who  value 
a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not  find  a  dealer  near  jrou,  write  ua 
direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Fertilizers  Pay  Better  Than  Ever 

TODAY  a  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  buys  more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of  course)  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  three  years.  Note  how  much  cheaper  you  can 
buy  a  2-10  fertillzfer  now  than  before  the  war. 


In  1914 

would  buy 


Ferti- 
lizer 


Today 


will  b^y 


Ferti- 
Wzer 


in  t9rm»  of  farm  producta,  fmrHUxmra  coat  laa&  today  than  in  1914, 

Fertilizera  paid  you  tAen— they  will  pay  you  better  nou). 

Fertilizers  are  today  more  profitable  and  more  necessary  to  efficient 
production  than  before  the  war.  Boost  crop  production,  grow  mora 
per  acre  and  increase  your  profits  by  using  fertilizer. 

Htlp  both  th9  raUroada  and  youramifby  ordaring  Spring  FmrtiUxmrn 

NOW. 
Send  for  Uteratura  to  Department  16 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago         The  Munaey  Bldg.,  Baltimoro 
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GET  A  WITTE 

8lilp,atM««  any  »hejrr^ stvle  WITTE 
"  ".— Keroeeneor 


>  'Jj    nisti-GnMleEni{ine--2'to22H-P. 
\j^f    Gaaoline—Statioiwry,  Portable  or  Saw-Ris-- 
^^Ml     reMly  to  mn-aiieraaSssd  lITeara.  Yoadon't 

■HBO^B  for  •  WtTTfe.    Toa  nrf 
tBw  H-Wrga  S18  to  i2W.    Ch«>|<!«   of 

Fra«  Book.  "How  to  JodvM  BnjHnM.'^i 
by  rctorn  imII  pool paid.-Ed.  H.Wittal 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  GeofKe, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


Chapter  II. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  opened  than 
out  flew  Mrs.  Cat  and  in  came  a  very 
dignifled  person  wearing  a  blue  uniform. 

"You  will  eat  your  breakfast  mtd  then 
see  the  judge,"  said  the  officer. 

"But  where  is  my  sister?"  asked  the 

boy,  Laddie. 

"Your  sister  will  be  at  breakfast  with 
you  and  you  are  mighty  lucky,  too.  Not 
many  of  your  kind  come  from  the  bad 
part  of  the  city  and  get  off  as  easy  as 
you  two  are  going  to  get  off.  I  hear  you 
are  going  to  the  country— good  luck  to 
you,  you  little  imp."  The  officer's  voice 
sounded  very  far  away  to  Laddie,  but 
then,  he  had  been  treated  far  better  than 
he  had  expected.  Oh!  the  dreadful 
stories  that  had  been  told  him  about  the 
police  and  the  station  houses;  surely 
they  must  be  all  wrong. 

By  the  time  the  center  of  the  room  was 
reached,  after  the  officer  and  Laddie  had 
left  the  stairway,  who  should  come  out 
of  one  of  the  doors  but  Polly  with  the 
police  matron.  Laddie  ran  to  his  sister 
with  a  cry.  He  had  never  been  so  glad 
to  see  her  in  all  his  life,  it  seemed  to  him. 
As  he  held  her  in  his  arms  he  whis- 
pered in  her  ear: 
"It  works!" 

Polly  turned  her  head  and  asked: 
"What  works?" 
•   "The  magic   word  works — I  tried  it." 
Laddie  gave  her  another  kiss  and  she 
whispered:  "Goodie." 

But  the  children  were  not  given  much 
time  together.  They  were  taken  into  the 
court  room,  which  was  filled  with  people. 
It  reminded  Laddie  of  school. 

Then  it  seemed  that  the  boy  and  girl 
both  thought  of  something  at  the  same 
time.  They  had  not  had  their  break- 
fast. Oh,  well!  That  was  nothing  very 
new. 

I.«.ddie  and  Polly  sat  down  beside  the 
matron  and  both  looked  around  the 
room.  They  saw  the  policeman  who  had 
brought  them  to  the  station  house  the 
night  before.     He  smiled  at  them. 

"I  thought  policemen  were  very  un- 
kind, but  this  one  and  all  the  rest  have 
been  good  to  us,"  thought  the  boy. 

There  was  silence  in  the  court  room 
until  the  case  of  a  boy  who  sat  next  to 
Luddie  was  called.     He  took  the  chair, 
which  is  always  called  the  witness  chair, 
and  the  judge  asked  nim: 
"What  is  your  name?" 
"Tlmmy  McQueen,"  answered  the  boy. 
"And  what  are  you  here  for?     asked 
the  judge  once  more. 

"I  was  drowned,"  replied  Timmy  with- 
out a  smile. 

"So   you    were   drowned?"   asked    the 
jud^e.     "When  were  you  drowned?" 
"Tree  days  ago  I  wuz  drowned." 
"SILENCE!"   shouted   a  court  officer, 
for  by  this  time  every  one  was  laughlngf. 


Even  little  Polly  laughed.  Then  she 
looked  at  Laddie  and  became  sober  once 
more. 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  commanded  the 
judge  who  was  trying  hard  to  keep  from 
laughing. 

"Well,  yer  see,  Jedge,  it  was  this  way ; 
I  was  skatin*  in  de  park  when  all  uv  a 
sudden  like  me  feet  went  down  and  I 
was  drownded,  see?" 

"Yes,  Timmy."  began  the  judge,  "I  see, 
but  tell  us  what  happened  after  that." 

"Well,  de  nex  ting  I  knows,  I  wuz  in 
the  horsepital  wid  a  copper  lookin'  at 
me."    Timmy  looked  at  the  judge. 

Every  one  laughed  again  at  this,  ex- 
cept the  judge,  and  no  one  knows  how  a 
judge  laughs  when  he  does  not  want  any 
one  to  see  him,  but  this  particular  judge 
called  one  of  the  court  officers  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  Timmy  McQueen  stood 
up  and  was  led  from  the  court  room. 

The  matron  arose  and  went  up  on  the 
platform  where  the  judge  was  sitting. 
She  whispered  in  his  ear  and  then  spoke 
to  one  of  the  court  attendants,  who  said: 
"Next  case,  Laddie  and  Polly." 

The  matron  was  eager  to  get  the  chil- 
dren on  the  stand  and  she  helped  them 
up  to  the  chair,  laddie  standing  beside 
Polly." 

"I  hear  some  very  good  things  about 
you,  laddie,"  said  the  judge.  "I  think 
you  are  very  fortunate  in  that  we  have 
with  us  a  farmer  and  his  wife  who  have 
been  here  for  three  or  four  days. 
They  wish  to  adopt  a  boy  and  girl  about 
your  ages,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  go  with  them.  We 
try,  in  this  court,  to  do  what  is  best  for 
all  and  I  want  you  to  go  to  this  farm  of 
your  own  free  will,  for  you  live  in  a  free 
country — glorious  America,  and  our  chil- 
dren are  the  hope  of  our  nation.  What 
do  you  say,  Laddie?" 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  go,"  replied  the 
boy.  earnestly. 

"And  how  about  you,  Polly?"  asked 
the  judge. 
"I  will  go  with  Laddie,  please  sir." 
Make  out  the  papers  and  I  will  sign 
them.  Laddie  and  Polly,  this  is  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robinson.  You  will  be  known  as 
L&ddie  and  Polly  Robinson,  and  God 
bless  you.  Remember  to  write  to  the 
matron  and  she  will  tell  me  how  you  are 
setting  along. 

The  judge  beckoned  to  the  police 
matron  and  she  went  up  to  the  bench. 
.  he  old  gray-haired  judge  whispered 
something  Into  her  ear  and  then  he  dis- 
appeared  Into  his  room.  Soon  Polly  and 
the  matron  followed  him. 

"I  wonder  what  they  are  going  to  do 
to  her?"  thought  Laddie  in  alarm. 

Little  did  he  know  the  surprise  that 
awaited  Polly! 

(To  be  continued.) 


good,  could  you  not  send  a  letter,  post 
card,  a  box  of  apples  or  something  nice 
for  children  to  the  little  people  in  Phila- 
delphia hospitals  for  children? 

I  know  you  will. 

Just  think  how  grand  it  will  be  for 
our  dear  healthy  country  children  to 
send  some  things  of  remembrance  to 
those  who  are  cooped  up  on  the  greatest 
day  of  the  year. 

Here  Is  a  secret:  The  children  In  the 
cities  will  have  the  worst  Christmas  they 
have  ever  had.  Some  of  them  have  no 
coal.  Food  is  high.  Amid  it  all  would 
it  not  be  a  nice  idea  for  YOU  to  send 
something  to  the  city  children?  All  I 
ask  is  that  you  send  a  letter,  telling 
about  yourself,  or  a  post  card  or  some- 
thing children  cannot  buy  in  the  city 
(do  not  sen'  CANDY).  Address  your 
mall: 


the  same  and  send  your  pledge  after 
Christmas,  only  leave  oft  the  "P.  I.  o. 
Bank  of  The  Practical  Farmer"  and 
"Countersigned  by  Uncle  George." 

I  will  tell  you  next  time  what  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  this  time,  and  I  shall  think 
of  every  one  of  you  at  NINE  o'clock  the 
night  before  Christmas  and  at  NOON  on 
Christmas  day,  and  on  that  day  I  will 
send  you  a  KISS.  Look  for  it! 
.  May  we  find  peace— that  GREAT 
PEACE— by  Christmas,  1918,  and  may 
you,  and  you,  and  YOU  say  "1  HAVE 
DONE  MY  PART.     I  have  P.  I.  O." 

Your  loving  f  riencl« 


P.  I.  O.  CHRISTMAS  FUND, 

Care  Uncle  George,  Practical  Farmer, 

Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Those  children  will  be  so  happy  and 
they  will  never  know  what  P.  I.  O.  means 
unless  they  join  our  club,  but  all  the 
time  we  will  be — ^you  know — ^that's  our 
secret. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  boy  was  run 
over  by  a  trolley  car  and  I  put  a  note 
like  this  in  another  paper  like  ours  and 
he  received  seventy-five  pieces  of  mall 
matter.  How  many  are  you  going  to 
send  me  for  the  children  of  Phila- 
delphia? I  can  just  hear  those  people 
in  the  hospital  saying:  "Wasn't  it  sweet 
of  the  dear  children  in  the  country  to 
remember  the  little  folks  in  the  hos- 
pitals?" 

I  will  see  that  the  packages  are  de- 
livered. 

Do  not  say  that  you  have  nothing  to 
give.  Here  Is  a  P.  I.  O.  Club  check  on 
our  bank.  If  you  have  nothing  else  to 
send,  send  a  check,  and  if  you  do  not 
want  to  cut  it  out  of  The  Practical  Farm- 
er, copy  it  on  a  piece  of  paper: 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  DEC.  1ST. 
1.  Dint,  pint,  lint,  mint,  tint.    2.  War- 
rant.   3.  Corn. 

QUESTIONS  for  DEC.  15TH. 

1.  What  is  the  insignia  of  the  cavalry? 

2.  Fill  in: 

A  hop  toad  sat 

On  a  hard-wood  ••♦•• 

A  tub  upset  and 
Gave  him  a  ♦♦♦*♦*. 

3.  Can  you  see  the  cat?  Yes,  I  can  see 
the  cat.  What  kind  of  ICE  does  a  cat 
like?    Tell  me  in  FOUR  letters. 


HONOR  ROLL 

James  Harold  Klrwan,  N.  Y.;  Mary  M. 
Doud,  Md.;  Dorothy  Odell,  — ;  Dorothy 
Kline,  Pa.;  Josle  Emegene  Willis,  N.  Y  ; 
Hugh  McMurray,  Tenn.;  Jos.  Boyer, 
Md.;  Elizabeth  D.  Tengel,  Pa. 

HONORABLE  MENTION. 
Susie  Sloan,  Va.;  Josephine  Suikert. 
— ;  Margaret  Crowell,  N.  Y.;  Hazel 
Trent,  Tenn.;  Marguerite  Hemsworth 
and  Amy  Small,  N.  J.;  Emma  Saul,  N. 
J.;    Emma  A.  Riley,  N.  J.;    Fevol  and 


^.  31.  ©•  lank  of  ®l|f  Prartiral  Jarm^ r 


No. 


Town 

Pay  to  the  order  of 


,,  Christmas f  1917 


Kis.ses, 


Hugs. 


K. 


H. 


Cowii  ter signed ;  Uncle  George. 


Don't  forget  the  old  people,  and  I 
suggest  that  those  of  you  who  have  not 
sent  in  your  pledge,  copy  the  check  just 


Esther  Riffe,  Va.;  Pearl  E.  Long.  Va.; 
IJUie  B.  Hendrickson,  N.  C:  Marie  Jor- 
dan, N.  Y. 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 


CORINNE  MOYLER.  VA..  writes  such 
funny  N's  1  have  to  read  them  In  the 
looking-glass,  but  I  like  them  just  the 
si»me. 

CHARLIE  MILLS  has  written  all  the 
way  from  North  Carolina  to  tell  us  that 
he  wants  to  be  a  good  boy  and  learn  to 


preach.  Ten  years  from  now  let  us  hope 
we  will  be  going  to  hear  Charlie,  who. 
will  be  a  second  Billy  Sunday. 

MARY  C.  EWAN,  N.  J.,  stays  up  very 
late,  it  seems  to  me.  That's  because  she 
wanted  to  write  to  Uncle  George,  so  she 
Is  forgiven. 


Dear  Everybody 

The  very  first  thing  I  do  this  fine 
morning  Is  to  give  you  all  a  big  hug  and 
a  bigger  kiss  (1%®"  — 7&  )  (  !»•••••♦) 
and  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.  A  new  year  full  of 
our  club  activities.  One  member  wrote 
that  things  were  getting  too  slow  and 


then  she  wrote  again  saying  that  things 
were  humming  very  fast. 

No  hurry!  We  have  plenty  of  time.  I 
am  glad  so  many  of  you  sent  me  post 
cards  to  send  to  other  members.  I  want 
to  ask  you  another  thing.  If  this  Idea 
dees  not  appeal  to  you  and  you  want  to 
do   something   really,   truly   great  and 


PLEDGE.  5 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  If  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  C,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


(Name*) 


(Address)  P.  O R.  F.  D. 


Age State 

*Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  your  I's  and  cross  your  T  s. 
Address  all  letteisto  UNCLK  GKOROE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa 


yUi 


%?*> 


This  U  the  farm  women's  own  department— for  them  end  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  ditcaauon  of 
topics  of  everydar  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Fanner  invites — and 
expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


January  1. — In  what  ways  can  we  Improve 
The  Practical  Farmer  for  1918?  What  fea- 
tures in  It  do  you  and  your  "men  folks"  like 
best  and  which  ones  don't  you  like?  Give 
us  your  honest  opinion  In  not  more  than 
250  words,  and  while  we  cannot  promise  to 
do  all  you  suggest  we  will  seriously  Con- 
sider all  Ideas. 

January  15. — How  do  you  satisfy  the  desire 
for  music  on  the  farm?  What  class  of 
music  do  you  prefer? 


February  1. — What  annual  flowers  have  you 
found  give  the  most  satisfaction  In  the 
home  garden?  What  Is  the  secret  of  having 
lots  of  blooms  all  the  season?  Have  you 
been  successful  In  selling  cut  flowers?  What 
kind  sells  best,  where  do  you  sell  them  and 
how  much  do  you  charge?  Do  not  write 
more  than  250  words. 

Get  your  contribution  in  tarty.  If  it  dom»  not 
roach  ub  at  teamt  IS  daym  boform  tttm  datm  of 
i»au0,  it  wilt  fre  foo  lato* 


ers,  using  the  rest  of  Icing  for  top  and 
sides.  This  cake  is  delicious.  Some- 
times I  do  not  have  all  the  fruits  called 
for;  then  I  use  what  I  have  and  It  Is 
good  just  the  same. 

Store  candy  will  be  costly  this  Christ- 
mas, and  having  always  made  some 
home-made  candy,  expect  to  make  more 
than  usual  this  year.  Fudge  is  our 
favorite,  made  from  2  cupfuls  sugar,  1 


pound.  When  all  that  is  desired  is  done, 
pack  it  together  in  the  bowl,  cover  with 
the  cloth  and  stand  In  a  cool,  dry  place 
until  next  day,  when  it  may  be  divided, 
colored,  flavored  and  shaped  as  one  de- 
sires. If  the  candy  hardens  and  knead- 
ing will  not  soften  it,  it  has  cooked  too 
long;  if  it  remains  too  soft,  then  it  Is 
cooked  too  little.  The  sugar  is  not  wast- 
ed, but  can  be  used  for  dipping  or  boiled 


Christmas  Candies,  Cakes  and  Pies 


Miss  E.  M.  G.,  Hershey,  Pa. — Herj 
are  the  receipts  r  always  obtain  the  best 
results  from.  This  is  my  favorite  candy 
recelpf: 

PiNocHE. — 2  cupfuls  brown  sugar,  4 
tablespoonfuls  butter,  1/2  cupful  milk,  15 
drops  vanilla.  Boil  sugar,  milk  and  but- 
ter until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  water; 
remove  from  fire,  add  vanilla  and  nuts 
(any  kind)  and  heat  until  creamy.  Pour 
in  buttered  pans  and  cut  in  squares. 

The  following  is  a  cake  which  substi- 
tutes for  fruit  cake,  which  is  very  ex- 
pensive now:  Take  2  cupfuls  sugar,  1 
cupful  buttermilk,  4  cupfuls  flour,  1  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  nutmeg,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon and  allspice,  2  cupfuls  raisins 
chopped  fine,  1  cupful  butter,  1  cupful 
cold  ooffee,  2  level  teaspoonfuls  soda  and 
1  cupful  nuts  chopped  fine.  Mix  all  to- 
gether; add  nuts  and  raisins  last. 

This  is  what  we  intend  to  have  for  a 
pie  for  something  different  this  year: 

Peach  Tart. — Line  a  deep  pie  tin  with 
a  good  pastry,  and  place  a  strip  about 
the  rim  of  the  pan.  Half  fill  with  pre- 
served peaches;  then  pour  over  a  cus- 
tard made  of  2  eggs,  Vz  cupful  of  sugar, 
a  large  cupful  of  milk  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  corn  starch,  brought  to  a  boll  and 
cooked  until  slightly  thickened;  bake  un- 
ti.  done.  Then  cover  with  a  meringue 
made  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs; 
brown  slightly. 


Sprengerlle  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  children  and  we  always  make  them. 
They  are  nice  to  pass  around  to  visitors 
and  I  know  a  couple  of  big  boys  who 
were  tickled  half  to  death  when  they  re- 
ceived a  sack  of  sprengerlle  from  home 
while  they  were  at  college.  I  heard  of 
an  old  lady  who  put  quite  a  large  sack 
of  them  Into  the  box  that  was  packed  at 
church  for  the  orphans  at  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless. 


cupful  milk  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  1  to  make  other  candy, 
a  walnut,  and  i/4  cake  of  chocolate.    Boil  !      Marsh  mallows.— Put  6  tablespoonfuls 
until  it  will  hold  together  In  a  soft  mass,    of  water  over  2  tablespoonfuls  granulat- 
not    hard   or    brittle;    beat    well    before  led  gelatine  to  soak  while  boiling  2  cup- 
pouring  into  buttered  pans.     Every  one  I  fuls  granulated  sugar  with  6  tablespoon- 
who  eats  this  declares  It  is  fine.     Some-  j 
times  I  put  nuts  in  it  for  variety,  and  1 1 
expect  to  make  pinoche,  too,  this  year, 
which  is  almost  the  same,  except  you  use 
brown  sugar  and  omit  the  chocolate.  You 
also  use  nuts  in  this  candy  and  it  is  most 
delicious  with  puffed  rice  mixed  through 
it  and  made  into  little  balls.     I  made  a 
quaint  little  round  basket  out  of  paste- 
board covered  with   flowered  cretonne; 
the  handle  is  well  wrapped  with  ribbon 
and  flnished  with  a  large  bow.     This  is 
easily    handed    around    a    roomful    of 
quests,  or  makes  a  festive  centerpiece 
for  living  room  table. 
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Mrs.  J.  A.  M>,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — 
The  children  always  expect  candies  on 
Christmas,  and  we  cater  to  them  then, 
and  this  year  I  have  an  entirely  new  con- 
fection. I  used  the  little  yellow  pear  to- 
matoes,  scalded  and  peeled  as  usual,  then 
cut  In  half,  the  seeds  removed  and  fruit 
allowed  to  drain.  These  were  placed, 
piece  by  piece,  upon  enamel  plates,  sprin- 
kled with  lemon  juice,  a  slice  of  lemon 
laid  on  top,  the  whole  heavily  sugared 
and  heated  in  a  slow  oven  with  the  door 
open,  for  about  40  minutes.  I  keep  In  a 
cool  room  over  night,  turn  and  treat  the 
other  side  next  day.  Even  another 
sugaring  might  be  given  to  make  very 
heavy  and  rich,  but  I  only  treated  mine 
twice.  These  take  not  half  the  sugar  for 
regular  candies  and  children  (young 
and  old)  love  them. 

Canned  cherries,  pitted  plums  and 
melon  rind  preserves  candy  splendidly, 
although  not  so  finely  fiavored  as  the 
raw  fruits. 

Distribution?  First,  a  large  box, 
enough  to  pass  around,  in  the  "home- 
grown dinner"  to  the  lad  who  is  wearing 
the  fouled  anchors;  then  parceled  out  to 
those  nearer  home,  although  these  have 
the  merit  of  carrying  safely  wherever 
Uncle  Sam's  carriers  go.  I  save  suitable 
boxes  all  year,  line  with  paratflne  paper, 
pack  In  thin  layers  with  paper  between; 
pack  sparingly,  as  these  are  very  rich 
and  go  farther  than  plain  candles. 


Mrs.  L.  B.  M.,  Westover,  Md. — We 
find  the  following  receipts  good  for  holi- 
day use: 

Cream  Cookies. — 2  cupfuls  sugar,  1 
egg,  1  cupful  sour  cream,  Vn  teaspoonful 
soda  dissolved  in  the  cream.  Flavor  with 
vanilla.    Flour  enough  to  roll  out. 

CocoANUT  Jumbles. — 1  cupful  sugar,  1 
egg,  V2  cupful  shortening,  1  cupful  milk, 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla,  V^  cupful  grated 
cocoanut,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking  powder  sifted  with  2  cupfuls 
flour.  Roll  out  V4  inch  thick  and  bake 
In  a  moderate  oven. 

Economy  Cake. — Put  into  the  mixing 
bowl  1  cupful  flour,  %  cupful  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  1  level  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  mix  well  dry.  Melt  in  measur- 
ing cup  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
break  into  this  1  egg  without  beating 
and  fill  cup  with  milk.  Flavor  to  taste. 
Bake  in  hot  oven. 

A  good  substitute  for  candy  Is  made 
by  grinding  dates,  figs  or  raisins  in  the 
food  chopper  and  to  2  cupfuls  of  the 
ground  fruit  add  Mj  cupful  ground  nut 
meats.  Make  any  desired  shape  and  dip 
In  melted  sweet  chocolate.  Place  on 
waxed  paper  to  harden. 

Peanut  Coffee  Creams. — 2  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  14  cupful  strong  cof- 
fee; boil  until  It  spins  a  thread,  fiavor 
with  vanilla,  add  1  cupful  ground  pea- 
nuts, beat  until  creamy  and  pour  on  but- 
tered  plates.    When  cool  cut  In  squares. 

Crystalized  Pop  Corn. — Remove  all 
hard  or  scorched  grains  from  3  quarts 
of  pop  corn.  Boil  1  cupful  of  sugar  and 
14  cupful  of  water  untH  It  threads.  Pour 
slowly  over  corn,  stirring  corn  with 
forks.  If  more  than  one  color  is  wanted 
add  coloring  desired  to  syrup  before 
pouring  over  the  com. 

CmoANiT  Cream  Candy. — 1^^  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar,  1  cocoanut  grated 
(or  ground  fine  in  food  chopper).  Pour 
milk  of  the  cocoanut  over  the  ..ugar,  heat 
slowly  until  sugar  is  melted,  then  boil 
5  minutes.  Add  cocoanut  and  boll  10 
minutes  longer;  stir  constantly  to  keep 
from  burning.  Pour  on  buttered  plates 
and  when  cool  cut  in  squares. 


Miss  B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y.  —  Pop  corn 
cakes  make  a  nice  Christmas  treat  from 
the  farm  and  are  so  light  that  enough  to 
supply  a  whole  family  can  be  sent  by 
parcel  post  for  a  few  cents. 

Run  freshly  popped  corn  through  a 
food  chopper,  using  any  knife,  according 
to  coarseness  desired,  until  you  have 
about  four  quarts  of  chopped  corn.  Place 
one  quart  of  any  good  syrup  or  maple 
syrup  on  the  stove,  adding  a  small  lump 
of  butter  to  keep  it  from  boiling  over. 
•Boll  until  it  threads  from  the  spoon. 
Take  from  fire  and  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Stir  It  into  corn  thoroughly. 
Have  buttered,  shallow  square  tins  ready 
and  pour  corn  Into  them.  Press  down 
smoothly  with  a  spoon,  lay  waxed  paper 
over  the  top  and  place  heavy  weights, 
such  as  fiatirons,  over  It  until  It  hardens. 
Cut  in  squares  or  oblongs  and  wrap  In 
waxed  paper. 

A  safe  and  convenient  way  to  send 
small  glasses  of  jelly  by  mail  is  to  wrap 
them  in  tissue  paper  and  place  In  baking 
powder  cans. 
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Miss  M.  M.,  Fairview,  Pa. — To  make 
sprengerlle,  these  festal  season  little 
cakes,  beat  4  eggs  until  light,  add  slowly 
1  pound  of  soft  sugar  and  beat  one  hour; 
add  1  pound  of  fiour  sifted  with  as  much 
salts  of  hartshorn  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a  table  knife;  or  use  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder.  Knead  thorough- 
ly and  chill  for  two  or  three  hours.  Roll 
to  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  In  thickness, 
press  a  wooden  sprengerlle  mold  down 
hard  to  Imprint  all  the  different  designs, 
('ach  one  separate  in  Its  little  square. 
There  usually  are  a  dozen  different  de- 
signs in  a  mold.  Cut  out  these  small 
t^quares  with  a  knife  and  set  aside  on  a 
board,  slightly  floured,  to  remain  over 
night;  in  the  morning  transfer  to  shal- 
low baking  tins  which  have  been  liberal- 
ly sprinkled  with  anise  seed  and  bake 
In  a  very  slow  oven  until  light  brown. 


Mrs.  E.  L.  H.,  Elkton,  Md. — Our  pies 
for  Christmas  are  the  old  stand-bys — 
pumpkin  and  mince — and,  of  course, 
every  family  has  their  own  receipt  for 
each,  but  as  to  cakes  we  always  have  sev- 
eral varieties,  not  counting  cookies  and 
crullers;  but  our  real  Christmas  cake  is 
Lady  Baltimore,  for  we  only  have  it  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  as  It  is  a  little  too  cost- 
ly for  ordinary  occasions.  To  make, 
cream  two-thirds  cupful  of  butter  with  2 
cupfuls  white  sugar  (granulated  will 
do);  after  a  thorough  beating  add  i^ 
cupful  of  rich  sour  milk  containing  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda;  as  you  mix  In  the 
milk  add  the  sifted  flour,  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls at  a  time;  3  cupfuls  of  flour 
should  be  sufficient,  but  more  may>  be 
needed.  Lastly,  cut  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  4  eggs.  Flavor  with  rose,  al- 
mond or  orange.  Bake  in  layers  about 
2  inches  deep.  For  filling,  chop  or  grind 
1  cupful  raisins,  i^  cupful  citron,  1  cup- 
ful cocoanut,  14  pound  of  almonds,  1 
tablespoonful  candled  ginger.  Make  a 
plain  white  icing;  into  a  portion  of  it 
mix  the  fruit;  put  this  between  the  lay- 


Mrs.  E.  Q.y  Buchanan,  Va. — Candy 
making  is  fascinating  work  and  not  so 
difficult  as  these  directions  may  sound. 
Always  choose  a  clear  day,  otherwise  the 
moisture  in  the  air  may  spoil  results. 
Collect  materials  and  tools  before  begin- 
ning. Never  stir  the  sugar  and  water 
after  the  sugar  has  dissolved,  and  do  not 
jar  the  boiling  syrup,  as  these  cause 
granulation. 

Fondant. — Place  2  cupfuls  of  granu- 
lated sugar  (never  more  than  1  pound  at 
a  time),  Vj  cupful  water  and  a  pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar  or  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  In  a  sauce  pan — not  tin,  as  it  takes 
longer  to  cook  it — and  stir  over  the  fire 
until  sugar  Is  dissolved.  Use  a  wood  n 
spatula  or  paddle  whittled  from  tasteless 
wood,  for  stirring.  Uet  boil  six  minutes, 
keeping  the  steam  wiped  from  the  sides 
of  pan  with  a  small  cheesecloth  wrung 
from  cold  water.  Then  test  by  plunging 
the  fingers  into  the  syrup  after  holding 
them  in  ice  water  until  very  cold,  and 
immediately  back  into  the  water.  There 
\h  no  danger  of  burning  If  the  fingers 
are  thoroughly  damp  and  chilled,  and 
this  Is  better  than  dipping  out  the  syrup 
with  a  spoon.  If  the  syrup  on  the  fin- 
gers will  form  a  soft  ball  In  the  water 
it  has  boiled  enough.  Remove  carefully 
from  the  stove  and  pour  quickly  upon  a 
large  platter  that  has  been  lightly  oiled 
or  buttered.  As  soon  as  you  can  dip  a 
finger  to  the  middle  of  the  syrup  and 
find  it  warm,  not  hot,  stir  with  the  pad- 
dle until  it  becomes  a  white,  creamy 
mass.  When  this  begins  to  crumble 
knead  It  as  you  would  bread  until  it  be- 
comes soft  and  smooth,  which  does  not 
take  long.  Place  in  a  bowl,  cover  with  a 
damp  cloth  and  proceed  with  the  next 
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fills  of  water  to  the  "soft  bal  "  stage  as 
ill  fondant.  Pour  in  the  gelatine  and 
beat  until  thick  and  white.  Flavor  with 
vanilla  or  orange  extract.  Pour  into  a 
ran  well  powdered  with  pulverized  sugar 
and  spread  to  thickness  of  one  inch 
Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  and  stand 
in  cool  place  until  morning.  Cut  in 
squares  and  pack  in  boxes  after  dipping 
edges  in  powdered  sugar. 

Potato  Creams.— To  2  cupfuls  of  sugar 
add  I  cupful  cooked,  finely  mashed  Irish 
potato.  1  teaspoonful  of  butter.  V2  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  2  squares  grated  choco- 
Ir.tc  or  V-  cupful  shredded  cocoanut,  or 
bcth.  Cook  in  double  hoiler  (to  prevent 
burning)  until  a  little  dropped  in  cold 
uater  forms  a  ball  instead  of  spreading 
and  mixing  in  the  water.  Remove  from 
lire  add  »•>  teaspoonful  good  strong 
vimVlla  and  beat  until  it  begins  to  crum- 
hW  Spread  in  buttered  dish  or  form 
iiiio  balls,  roll  in  cylinder  shape  and  cut 
oil  rounds,  etc. 

With  these  receipts  one  can  make  al- 
most an  endless  variety  of  most  delicious 
candies  for  all  purposes,  and  a  dainty 
box  lined  with  waxed  paper  filled  with 
tbnn,  tied  up  in  holiday  attire,  makes  a 
most  acceptable  gift. 

Many  different  ideas  of  combinations 
will  present  themselves  to  mind  as  one 
proceeds.  I  use  the  colorings  found  in 
gelatine  packages  and  use  both -fresh  and 
drii  d  fruits,  nuts  of  all  kinds  and  some 
preserved  fruits,  in  my  fondant  creams. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  S.,  "canton,  N.  C.  —  For 
dcioiating  the  center  of  the  Christmas 
dii'iier  table  I  make  dough  as  for  cookies, 
roll  thin  enough  to  be  one-half  inch  thick 
when  baked,  cut  in  strips  one-half  inch 
wide  and  10  inches  long,  being  careful  to 
put  them  in  the  pan  so  they  will  be  very 
straight  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  I  use 
24  or  28  of  these  strips.  When  all  are 
baked  I  dip  them  all  over  in  a  pan  of 
white  icing  then  build  them  into  a  pen, 
leaving  an  inch  sticking  out  at  the  cross- 
ing at  each  corner;  on  the  ends  of  each 
strip  I  stick  a  red  candy  cinnamon  drop 
while  the  icing  is  still  soft.  In  this  pen 
I  set  a  jar  with  a  large  bunch  of  holly. 
or  if  I  haven't  the  holly  I  use  a  small 
Chiistmas  tree  decorated  with  small 
doughnuts  dipped  in  white  icing  and 
sjieckled  with  red  candy;  also  strings 
and  balls  of  pop  corn.  Everybody  ad^ 
n.iies  this  and  it  is  very  inexpensive. 

For  my  best  pies  I  use  fruit  mashed 
very  fine,  add  a  little  cream,  corn  starch 
enough  to  thicken,  vanilla  fiavoring,  beat 
until  light  and  foamy  and  bake  in  rich 
double  crust. 

I  make  candy  for  my  children  and  it 
never  makes  them  sick.  I  use  the  white 
of  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  and  sweet- 
ened not  too  much;  any  kind  of  fiavor- 
ing; sometimes  a  little  cake  coloring. 
Diop  spoonfuls  on  a  greased  pan.  press 
a  nut  or  raisin  on  the  top  and  bake  just 
a  minute  in  a  hot  oven;  if  baked  slow 
or  too  long  it  will  be  tough. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y.— One  of 
the  most  delicious  of  confections  is  made 
of  nuts.  Procure  a  generous  supply  of 
English  walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  peanuts, 
hickorynuts  and  almonds,  chop  the 
meats  but  not  fine  enough  to  make  them 
oily.  Strew  them  thickly  on  a  shallow 
pan  well  greased  with  butter.  Mix  with 
the  meats  ten  finely  chopped  dates;  a  lit- 
tle candied  lemon  and  orange  peel  can 
be  added  if  desired.  Make  a  syrup  of 
2  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  cupful  of  water; 
boll  until  a  drop  hardens  in  cold  water. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  and 
pour  over  nuts.  Mark  into  squares  while 

soft. 

A  Fruit  Delicacy.— Mix  together  half 
a  pound  each  of  raisins,  prunes,  dates 
and  figs.  1  pound  of  pecan  meats  and  a 
few  almonds  and  Brazil  nuts.  Put  all 
through  the  food  chopper,  then  add  the 
Juice  of  two  oranges  and  knead  well. 
Pack  in  cans  and  serve  with  the  dessert 
or  use  as  a  filling  for  sandwiches. 

Filling  for  Holiday  C(K)Kikh. — 1  cup- 
ful chopped  raisins  (or  dates),  V2  cupful 
sugar,  1  teaspoonful  flour,  Ms  cupful  of 
water  a  little  salt.  Cook.  Koll  sugar 
cookies  thin,  put  a  spoonful  of  filling  on 
one,  cover  with  another;  bake  quickly. 

B.  R.  O.,  Mansfield,  Pa. — We  usually 
prefer  simple,  Inexpensive  Christmas 
goodies.  Our  favorite  cake,  therefore, 
Is  the  apple  sauce  cake,  requiring  1  cup. 
ful  sugar,  I'/o  cupfuls  sweetened  apple 
sauce,  %  cupful  shortening.  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  soda,  1  teaspoonful  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  2Vj  cupfuls 
of  flmir.  1  cupful  raisins.  We  add 
some  grated  or  finely  chopped  orange 
peel,  bake  in  loaves  or  square  tins,  frost 
with  white  icing.     Colored  candles  may 


be  used  to  decorate  the  top  after  frost- 
ing, and  you  will  have  a  wholesome, 
"Christmasy"   cake. 

For  candy  we  buy  some  and  make 
some.  We  make  fudge  and  pinoche  and 
sometimes  other  kinds.  One  pinoche 
contains  2  cupfuls  brown  sugar,  1  cupful 
white  sugar,  IV^  cupfuls  milk,  1  tea- 
spoonful butter,  1  cupful  chopped  hick- 
orynut  or  walnut  meats.  Partly  cook  be- 
fore adding  nuts;  boil  until  it  spins  a 
thread,  remove  from  fire,  add  vanilla  to 
fiavor,  beat  until  thick,  pour  into  a  but- 
tered pan.  Mark  into  squares  before  cold. 

Last  year  for  Christmas  a  wreath  of 
evergreen  and  bittersweet  berries  was 
made  in  the  center  of  the  table  on  a  cen- 
terpiece. A  green  glass  dish  having  open- 
work around  the  top  had  sprigs  of  ever- 
green woven  in  and  out  through  the 
openwork  to  form  a  wreath,  the  dish 
was  filled  with  candy,  dates  and  Malaga 
grapes,  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
wreath  on  the  table.  It  made  a  beauti- 
ful and  fitting  table  decoration, 

V.  L.  H.,  Sylvania,  C— Almond  cakes 
usually  grace  our  Christmas  table.  Work 
»4  cupful  of  butter  until  creamy  and  add 
K,  cupful  of  sugar  gradually,  while  beat- 
ing constantly;  then  add  the  yolks  of  4 
eggs  beaten  until  lemon  color  and  thick. 
Vj  cupful  of  milk  and  %  cupful  of  flour 
mixed  and  sifted  with  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Beat  thoroughly  and  fill 
§mall  paper  cases  two-thirds  full  of  the 
mixture,  sprinkle  with  shredded  almonds 
and  powdered  sugar;  place  In  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  delicately 
browned.     Serve  in  paper  cases. 

For  candy  we  often  make  cream  mints. 
Put  l'..  cupfuls  of  sugar,  V4  cupful  of 
water  and  2  tablespoonfuls  corn  syrup 
(using  as  much  as  clings  to  spoon)  into 
a  saucepan;  stir  until  mixed,  bring  to 
boiling  point  and  boil  without  stirring 
until  syrup  will  spin  a  long  thread  when 
dropped  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon.  This 
will  be  238  degrees  F.  on  a  candy  ther- 
mometer. Pour  slowly  on  the  beaten 
white  of  an  egg  and  beat  until  the  mix- 
ture will  hold  its  shape.  Flavor  with  4 
drops  of  oil  of  wlntergreen  or  oil  of  pep- 
permint, and  color  pink  or  green.  Drop 
from  the  tip  of  a  teaspoon,  or  force  on 
waxed  paper  through  a  pastry  bag  and 
rose  tube. 

For  Christmas  dinner  we  have  custard 
pie,  using  2  eggs,  3  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
one-third  teaspoonful  salt,  I'/j  cupfuls  of 
milk  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Beat 
eggs  slightly,  add  sugar,  salt  and  milk. 
Line  pie  plate  with  crust,  making  edge 
higher  and  thicker  than  in  center.  Strain 
in  the  mixture  slowly,  adding  grated 
nutmeg  to  taste.  Bake  in  quick  oven  at 
first  until  edge  of  paste  is  set,  then  de- 
crease heat  and  bake  until  custard  is 
just  set. 


into  position,  not  tight.  Cap  and  tip  tin 
cans.  Sterilize  for  the  length  of  time  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  type  of  follow- 
ing outfit  used:  Water  bath,  home-made 
or  commercial  (quart  jars),  31/0  hours; 
v.'ater  seal.  214  degrees.  3  hours;  5 
pounds  steam  pressure,  2  hours,  or  10  to 
15  pounds  steam  pressure  1  hour. 

Remove  jars,  tighten  covers;  invert  to 
cool  and  test  joints. 

CAUTION.— Only  the  very  best  types 
of  rubbers  should  be  used. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


As  a  result  of  the  recent  mince  meat 
Inquiry,  Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Louisiana,  sug- 
gests the  following  way  to  make  mince 
meat  pies:  One  pound  suet,  1  cupful  of 
cooked  lean  meat,  4  apples,  V.  pound 
citron,  chop  and  add  1  pound  seeded  rai- 
sins. 1  pound  currants.  2  cupfuls  brown 
sugar,  1  pound  Sultana  raisins,  rind  and 
juice  of  2  lemons.  2  tablespoonfuls  mixed 
spices,  and  1  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix 
well  and  cook  four  hours  in  double  boil- 
er. I  use  a  tin  pail  set  inside  of  a  stove 
kettle.  To  make  pies  in  keeping  with 
Christmas  celebration  use  cradle-shaped 


patty  tins.  Line  tins  with  crust,  fill  with 
mince  meat,  cover  with  crust,  prick  with 
a  fork  and  bake  a  rich  golden  brown, 
Swket  Potato  Pie.— Three  pints  boiled 
mashed  sweet  potato,  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  4  eggs,  2  quarts  of  rich  creamy 
milk,  1  pound  of  sugar  and  1  teaspoonful 
nutmeg.  Mix  while  warm  for  best  re- 
sults. This  pie  is  almost  as  light  as  a 
charlotte  russe. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  S.  P.  H.,  New 
Jersey,  who  recently , asked  how  to  cook 
the  holiday  goose,  we  pass  on  the  way 
Mrs.  M.  D.,  Ohio,  roasts  one  of  these 
birds: 

Dress  the  fowl  the  day  before  using. 
Salt  it  well  inside  and  lay  it  on  a  platter 
to  drain  over  night.  The  next  morning 
wash  it  out  nicely  inside.  I  make  a  dress- 
ing the  same  as  for  turkey,  a  quart  of 
bread  crumbs,  a  large  lump  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  an  onion,  if  pre- 
ferred. Fill  the  body  of  goose,  grease  it 
all  over  with  butter  and  dredge  with 
flour.  Place  in  a  pan  with  a  pint  of 
water,  baste  well;  let  cook  three  hours. 
You  will  have  something  delicious. 

Miss  M.  M.,  Pennsylvania.,  suggests 
that  some  one  give  a  recipe  for  making 
soups  without  meat. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pane  n  Pa  terns  are  perfect- fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  ^y"*^  y^^l^jy"?^ 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  nnd  size  of  each  pattern  you  want  and  send  10  cents  for 
Mch       Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD  A.  PA. 


\Vatch  Out  for  These  Sharks 

Herbert  Hoover,  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  asks  us  to  publish  this 
statement: 

"We  have  reports  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  of  crooks,  thieves  and  con- 
fidence operators  who  are  going  from 
house  to  house  purporting  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  Food  Administration  and 
other  departments  of  the  Government  to 
collect  or  commandeer  foodstuffs  for  the 
Government  or  the  Army. 

"I  wish  to  say  emphatically  that  no 
department  of  the  Government  has  or 
will  ever  make  such  demands  on  house- 
holders, and  that  all  such  people  are 
petty  frauds  and  should  be  held  for  the 
police.  The  Government  agencies  are  in- 
vestigating various  cases  and  informa- 
tion is  sought  of  all  such  persons  by  this 
department." 


Can  the  Cockerels 

Can  the  cockerels  when  it  no  longer 
pays  to  feed  them,  is  the  advice  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  giving.  Canning  saves  feed  and  puts 
on  the  pantry  shelves  materials  for  a 
chicken  dinner  when  poultry  is  the  high- 
est In  price.  This  is  the  method  recom- 
mended : 

Kill  fowl,  dress  at  once,  cool;  wash 
thoroughly,  draw,  then  cut  into  conven- 
lent  sections.  Dip  into  cold  water  to  in- 
sure cleanliness.  Place  in  wire  basket 
or  cheesecloth  and  boil  until  meat  can 
be  removed  from  bones  easily.  Then  re- 
move from  boiling  liquid  to  separate  the 
meat  from  bones.  Take  the  meat  off  in 
as  large  sections  as  possible;  pack  hot 
meat  into  hot  glass  jars  or  enameled 
cans;  fill  Jars  with  hot  liquid  after  it  has 
been  concentrated  one-half;  add  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  per  quart  of  meat,  for 
seasoning;  put  rubbers  and  caps  of  jars 


8RSO. — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  .36,  38, 
40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  pointed 
front  closing  has  a  simple  1 -button  fastening. 

NR2<t. —  Misses'  and  girls'  apron.  Cut  In 
sizes  *2.  4.  6.  8,  10.  12.  14  nnd  Hi  years.  This 
(over-nll  apron  Is  a  very  convenient  thing  to 
slip  on.  The  apron  buttons  In  the  back  and 
can  be  worn  with  or  without  a  belt. 

Htnn. — Misses'  and  small  women's  one- 
piece  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  14.  IG,  18  and  20 
years.     This  Is  a  one-piece  dress. 

HUM*. — (ilrls'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
f>.  8,  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  most  Interest- 
ing fenttire  Is  the  cleverly  cut  belt  arrange- 
ment, which  Is  cut  in  one  piece  with  the  sad- 
dle-bag pockets. 

M537. — Ladles'  one-piece  apron.  Cut  In 
sizes  .30,  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  This 
apron  Is  all  in  one  piece  so  that  It  can  be 
<>bsily  slipped  on  over  the  head. 


M527 ^Ladles'  slip  on  waist.     Cut  In  sizes 

36,  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
V-Tieck  is  very  becoming  on  this  waist. 

«157 Ladles'     live-gored     skirt.       Cut    In 

sizes  24,  26.  28.  30,  3'2  and  34  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  front  is  t)lal°  with  a  tailor 
stitched  seam.  The  separate  front  belt  with 
yoke  effect  is  an  excellent  feature. 

HR47 Children's  rompers.     Cut  In  sizes  1 

and  2  years.  The  pants  are  all  la  one  pie'C 
with  round  pieces  cut  out  for  the  legs.  The 
front  Is  cut  like  a  bib,  with  a  V-neck. 

85Bt. — Ladies'  two-gored  skirt.  Cut  m 
sizes  24.  26.  28.  30  and  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  cornucopia  pockets  are  very  new 
nnd  easy  to  make.  _^    „„ 

M52«» Ladies'  dress.     Cut  in  sizes  .34,  36, 

38.  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt 
Is  in  tliree  pieces  and  Is  gathered  to  the  loose 
waist  line. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called— '  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
■end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
wrill  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.    Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Ideas  from  the  Food  Administration 


Corn  Mbal  Crust. — Grease  a  pie  tin.  Cov- 
er it  with  dry  corn  meal  one-eighth  of  an  Inch 
thick,  shaking  It  to  scatter  the  corn  meal. 
Fill  with  pie  mixture  and  bake.  This  crust 
may  be  used  with  any  semi-solid  filllns.  Pas- 
try may  be  omitted  altogether  and  the  cus- 
tard baked  as  a  pudding. 

Bakbd  Pumpkin. — Cut  pumpkin  Into  quar- 
ters. Allow  two  quarters  of  a  large  pumpkin 
for  a  family  of  six.  Remove  seeds  but  do  not 
peel.  Place  in  a  baking  pan  and  bake  until 
tender  enough  to  pierce  easily  with  a  fork. 
Berve  from  the  rind  at  the  table  with  gravy. 

Pumpkin  Pones. — 2  cupfuls  com  meal.  2 
cupfuls  stewed  pumpkin,  1  teaspoonful  salt, 
6  tablespoonfuls  syrup.  Press  pumpkin 
through  a  ricer.  Mix  with  other  Ingredients 
and  blend  well.  Mold  with  the  hands  Into 
small  pones  and  bak.  '.-.  greased  biscuit  tin 
until  a  rich  brown,  about  30  minutes.  If  too 
moist  to  mold  well,  add  more  corn  meal 

GoitDBN  Pumpkin  Chips. — 2  pounds  pump- 
kln«  2  cupfuls  white  syrup,  %  cupful  lemon 
Juice.  2  ounces  ginger  root.  Cut  a  small 
Kweet  pumpkin  Into  narrow  strips.  Remove 
peel  and  seeds  and  cut  Into  thin  slices.  Ar- 
range pumpkin  in  preserving  kettle  In  flat 
layers.  Pour  over  it  the  syrup  and  lemon 
juice,  cover,  and  let  stand  24  hours.  Add  the 
peel  of  one  lenvon  shredded  fine  and  the  gin- 
ger root.  Cook  until  pumpkin  Is  tender,  then 
pour  It  Into  an  earthen  jar.  In  a  few  days 
pour  the  syrup  from  the  pumplrlii.  Boll  to 
reduce  and  thicken  It,  and  pour  it  hot  over 
the  pumpkin. 

Pumpkin  Pudding. — 2  cupfuls  stewed  pump- 
kliif  %  cupful  brown  sugar,  Vj  cupful  noney 
or  maple  syrup.  2  eggs.  1  tablesponoful  flour, 

1  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  Me>  teaspoonful  nut- 
meg, ii  teaspoonful  cloves,  %  teaspoonful 
ginger.  1  teaspoonful  vanilla,  1  pinch  of  salt, 

2  cupfuls  milk.  Mix  ail  Ingredients  and  bake 
In  greased  pudding  dish.      Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Indian  PruniNO. — '5  cupfuls  milk,  1-3  cupful 
corn  meal,  %  cupful  honey,  1  teaspoonful 
Bait,  1  teaspoonful  ginger.  Cook  milk  and 
meal  in  double  boiler  20  minutes.  Add  honey, 
salt  and  ginger.  Pour  Into  buttered  pudding 
dlah  and  oake  two  hours  slowly.  Serve  with 
tart  Jelly  or  preserves. 

Chbksb  Custard.  —  1%  cupfuls  cottage 
cheese,  %  cupful  maple  syrup  or  honey,  2 
tablespoonfuls  milk,  3  eggs.  1  teaspoonful 
melted  fat.  Press  the  cheese  throusrh  a  col- 
ander ;  beat  the  eggs  until  light ;  add  them 
with  all  the  other  ingredients  to  the  cheese: 
mix  until  smooth.  Place  In  a  baking  dish  and 
bake   In   a   moderate   oven   about  30   minutes. 

Sweet  Potato  Biscuit. — 4  boiled  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 2  eggs,  2  cupfuls  milk,  2  cupfuls  flour. 
2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder.  1  teaspoonful 
palt  Boil  and  put  through  a  potato  press  4 
boiled  sweet  potatoes.  Add  milk  and  beaten 
fggs.  Mix  the  dry  Ingredients  and  add  to  the 
hatter.  If  necessary  add  more  flour,  enough 
to  make  soft  dough.  Roll  out  on  board,  cut 
nut  with  biscuit  cutter  and  bake  In  quick 
oven. 

Sweet  Potato  Waffles. — Mash  through  a 
press  2  boiled  sweet  potatoes.  To  4  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  potato  add  2  of  melted  fat, 
2  of  sugar.  1  quart  of  milk  and  %  cupful  of 
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flour  sifted  with  1  teaspoonful  tuiklng  powder, 
enough  to  make  a  soft  batter.  Beat  well  and 
add  2  well  beaten  eggs.  Bake  In  hot  greased 
waffle  Irons.  Serve  with  butter  and  a  very 
slight  aprl*ikllng  of  granulated  sugar. 

SwBiHT  Potato  Muffins. — Put  through  the 
potato  press  I  large  sweet  potato.  Add  1 
tablespoonful  of  fat  and  a  llyle  salt.  Whip 
potato  light  and  add  ^  cupfu!  of  milk.  2 
well  oeaten  eggs  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
soft  batter,  about  2  cupfuls,  with  1  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder  sifted  Into  It.  Bake  in 
greased  muffin  tins.  Chicken  hash  makes  a 
delightful  accompaniment  for  these  muffins 
or  tne  potato  biscuit. 

Duchess  Soup. — %  onion.  2  tablespoonfuls 
fat,  2  tablespoonfuls  flour,  3  cupfuls  milk,  % 
cupful  grated  cheese,  salt  and  pepper.  Cook 
the  onion  In  the  fat  until  tender  but  not 
brown.  Add  the  flour,  then  the  milk  gradu- 
ally. Cook  until  smooth,  add  seasoning  to 
taste.  When  ready  to  serve,  put  1  table- 
spoonful of  grated  cheese  In  each  plate  and 
pour  over  Itlhe  hot  soup. 

Cheese  Rolu — %  cupful  rice.  1  cupful 
milk,  1  tablespoonful  chopped  onion  and  pars- 
ley, %  cupful  grated  cheese  or  cottage  cheese, 
%  cupful  mashed  potato,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  Cook  the  rice  In  the  milk  with  the 
chopped  onion  anH  parsley,  then  add  the 
mashed  potato,  pepper  and  salt.  Form  Into 
a  roll,  brush  with  fat  drippings  and  brown 
in  oven.  . 

This  roll  can  be  made  up  with  many  varia- 
tions. Bread  crumbs,  beans  and  cheese  may 
be  combined,  using  enough  of  the  liquor  In 
which  the  beans  were  cooked  to  moisten  the 
mixture  so  that  It  can  be  made  Into  a  loaf. 
The  beans  should  be  mashed.  Still  another 
combination  Is  made  by  substituting  for  the 
beans  spinach  or  chard  chopped  fine. 

Cheese  Fondue. — 1  cupful  milk.  1  cupful 
bread  crumbs,  1  cupful  grated  cheese,  ^  tea- 
spoonful salt.  Bofl  the  milk  and  pour  over 
tne  bread  crumbs,  cover  and  let  stand  on  the 
stove  15  minutes.  Mix  In  the  grated  cheese 
and  add  salt  and.  If  desired,  a  little  red  pep- 
per or  paprika.  Pour  Into  a  greased  t>aklng 
dish  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 

A  richer  dish  may  be  made  by  adding  two 
or  three  eggs.  Add-  the  well  beaten  yolks, 
then  fold  In  the  whites  beaten  until  stiff.  Bake 
30  minutes  In  moderate  oven  and  serve  at 
oace.  This  Is  really  a  souffle.  Cooked  rice 
may  be  used  In  place  of  the  bread  crumbs  In 
making  this  dish. 

Cheese  Sauce. — 1  cupful  milk,  1  table- 
spoonful cottage  cheese  or  V4  cupful  grated 
cneese,  2  tablespoonfuls  flour,  salt  and  pepper. 
ITiIcken  the  milk  with  the  flour.  Just  l>erore 
serving  add  the  cheese,  stirring  until  It  la 
melted.  This  sauce  may  t>e  used  on  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  toast,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  maca- 
roni or  rice.  Double  the  quantity  of  cheese 
when  It  Is  to  be  eaten  with  macaroni  or  rice. 
Apples  and  Dates, — Steam  until  tender  In 
a  (fbvered  pan  1%  quarts  of  sliced  apples, 
with  %  cupful  of  water,  and  the  grated  peel 
on  1  lemon.  Add  H  cupful  of  chopped  dates. 
Simmer  the  fruits  together  for  6  minutes. 
I  Serve  cold. 


Below  are  comments  on  some  of  the  more  recent 
books  wnlch  liave  come  to  the  editor's  rtesk  fmmtlieir 
publishers.  The  moderu  farmer  is  a  readlnK  farmer 
of  eoiirne.  and  like  other  buslneus  men  w*>  believe  our 
farmers  are  building  up  libraries  by  the  occasional  pur- 
chase of  tK>ok8  on  farm  subjects  In  which  they  are 
Interested:  In  no  other  way  can  a  farmer  Improve  so 
rapidly  or  snbHtantially  in  his  chosen  calliuK  as  by 
reading  the  best  la  farm  papers  ahd  books  and  pre- 
serving for  reference  the  written  accounts  of  the 
experiences  of  others. 

For  our  readers  convenience,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  at  the  publishers  prices  any  of  tlie  books 
reviewed  below,  or  any  other  obtainable  lx)Ok8  on 
farming.  Further,  we  will  l)e  Klad  to  give  Huggestlons 
regarding  books  on  aqy  given  farm  subject  on  receipt 
of  request  with  stamp  for  reply.— The  Bdltor.' 


much  in  It  of  value  to  farmers  of  the 
cotton  belt.  The  first  150  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  cotton  crop,  then  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  rice,  the  sorghums, 
sugar  cane  and  peanuts  are  treated  In 
ways  which  will  fit  them  for  Southern 
conditions. 


Princif<le8  and  Pkacticb  of  Milk  Htoi- 

enk,  by  Louis  A.  Kline,  I'rofessor  of  Pharma- 
cology and  Veterinary  Hygiene  In  the  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  dean  of  the  faculty.  J.  B.  Llp- 
plncott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  321  pages,  41  Illus- 
trations, $3  net. 

While  this  book  was  prepared  pri- 
marily as  a  textbook  for  students  it  will 
be  found  of  great  value  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  production  of  wholesome 
milk.  Such  chapters  as  Physiology  of 
Milk  Secretion,  Bacteria  in  Milk,  Influ- 
ence of  Disease  Upon  Milk,  and  Dairy 
Farm  Inspection,  show  the  detail  into 
which  the  author  has  gone  in  presenting 
the  facts  and  principles  in  the  practice 
of  milk  hygiene. 

Farm  Concrete,  by  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw,  asso- 
ciate member  American  Society  Agricultural 
Engineers.  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York. 
291   pages.  Illustrated.     $1.60  net. 

With  the  growing  use  of  concrete  as  a 
building  material  on  the  farm  the  advan- 
tages of  a  book  of  this  kind  become 
greater  each  day.  It  presents  in  concise 
form  the  essential  principles  and  require- 
ments underlying  concrete  construction, 
and  illustrates  many  examples  of  its  use. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  scien- 
tifically correct  and  of  value  to  every 
land  owner. 


AORICULTURB     AFTER     THB     WAR,     by     A.     D. 

Hall.      E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.,   New   York.      187 
pages,  1.25  net. 

While  this  book  is  written  by  an 
Englishman  and  deals  largely  with  Brit- 
ish conditions,  it  has  much  in  it  of  in- 
terest to  the  American  farmer.  Al- 
though the  present  war  is  teaching  many 
lessons,  the  dependence  of  everybody  up- 
on agriculture  is  being  vividly  realized 
and  the  past  treatment  accorded  farm- 
ers is  being  carefully  studied.  Plans  for 
future  development  are  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  author  and  as  our  country  be- 
comes more  and  more  involved  in  the 
world  struggle  we  should  be  interested 
in  them. 


Around  thb  Ybar  in  thb  Garden,  by  Fred- 
erick Frye  Rockwell.  The  Macmlllan  Co., 
New  York.     341  pages.  Illustrated.     $1.76  net. 

For  the  person  who  has  only  spare 
time  for  gardening  or  one  who  is  just 
starting  to  grow  things  for  beauty  and 
utility  this  book  is  especially  well  adapt- 
ed. The  text  is  divided  into  the  weeks 
for  each  month  and  tells  just  the  things 
to  be  done  at  that  time.  In  this  way 
work  in  the  flower  and  vegetable  garden 
is  covered  from  start  to  flnish  and  many 
valuable  ideas  are  given  on  varieties, 
tools,  storage  and  indoor  gardening.  It 
is  written  in  a  pleasing  style  and  car- 
ries the  reader  from  month  to  month 
without  effort. 


Fikld  Chops  for  the  Cotton  Belt,  by 
James  Oscar  Morgan,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  the  Agricultural  College  of  Texas  The 
Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York.  442  pages.  Illus- 
trated.     $1.7r»  net. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  Rural 
Textbook  Series  appearing  from  time  to 
time  under  the  editorship  of  L.  H. 
Bailey.  It  was  written  with  the  needs 
of  the  college  student  in  view,  but  has 


Soldiers'  Spoken  French,  by  Helene  Cross. 
E    1'.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.     tfoc.  net. 

Here's  a  clever  little  handbook — water- 
proof covered,  size  to  fit  the  pocket  of  a 
uniform — which  many  of  our  boys  who 
are  "going  over"  will  find  most  useful 
as  a  short  cut  to  the  amount  of  French 
which  it  will  be  quite  necessary  for  them 
to  know.  It  is  not  a  conventional 
"phrase  book"  but  was  compiled  from  a 
series  of  spoken  lessons  as  given  to  New 
Zealand's  soldiers.  A  neat  and  most  ac- 
ceptable little  Christmas  present  for  a 
soldier  boy. 


What  ia  Your  American 
Red  Cross? 

An  all  American,  largely  volunteer  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  practical  service  to  suffering 
mankind— in  times  of  peace  as  in  times  of  war. 

Congress  authorizes  it. 

President  Wilson  heads  it. 

The  War  Department  audita  its  account!. 

Pershing  in  France  approves  it. 

It  is  working  for  your  Army— your  Navy 
— j'our  Allies. 

It  is  working  for  you. 


A  Service  Flag  for  every  Family 
to  make  tkis 

a  RED  CROSS  Christmas  of  Mercy 


Here  ie  a  Red  Croaa  Serv- 
ice Flag  that^iU  be  in  the 
jHndowa  of  tnilliona  of 
American  home  a  ihia 
Chri a tmaa.  Itmuai  be  in 
youra — your  •ervica  /lag 
vrith  m  Uttla  croaa  for 
every  member  of  your 
houaehold.  The  neareat 
Red  Croaa  chapter  will 
give  you  your  flag — it 
goea  with  every  one  dot- 
Imr  memberahip. 


ON  this,  our  country's  first  Christmas,  in  the  most 
terrible  of  all  wars,  there  should  be  a  Red  Cross 
Service   Flag   in   millions — fifteen«  millions — of 
homes  at  least. 

When  your  membership  dollar  is  sent  on  its  errand  of 

mercy,  a  work  of  relief,  which  is  the  noblest  thing  in 

the  world  today,  is  aided. 

I 
Your  Red  Cross  does  not  ask  you  at  this  time  for  large 

contributions. 


It  asks  you  to  become  part  of  it.  Your  Red  Cross  asks 
you  to  be  one  of  ten  million  more  Americans  to  give 
one  dollar  toward  world  relief. 

The  merest  outline  of  Red  Cross  work  could  fill  this 
whole  magazine— go  to  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter 
— have  your  rightful  share  of  service.  The  Christmas 
spirit  is  the  Red  Cross  spirit.  Let  a  greater  Red 
Cross  be  America's  Christmas  gift  to  our  boys  and 
our  Allies. 


Join  the  Red  Cross  now—start  your  $1  on  its  errand  of  mercy.    Be  a  member— it  is  your  right 


Ten  Million  New  Members  by  Christmas 


"Ae  Paklfaben  af  PMctftMl  Fi 


B*  to  tk« 
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The  New  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law 


The  new  dog  law  which  was  passed  by 
the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature goes  into  effect  January  1,  1918. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  dog  laws  enacted  by 
any  state  in  the  country  and  should  do 
much  to  protect  sheep  and  will  also  have 
a  tendency  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  sucessful  sheep  growing. 
The  law  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  who 
has  the  interests  of  the  sheep  industry 
at  heart  to  see  that  it  is  enforced  in  his 
community.  The  present  law  repeals  all 
previous  laws  and  is  the  one  to  follow 
after  January  1st.  The  More  Sheep-More 
Wool  Association  has  made  a  digest  of 
the  law  which  should  be  of  interest. 

MAIN  PROVISIONS — LICENSE. 

On  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  January  of 
each  year  every  owner  of  a  dog  six 
months  old  or  over  must  obtain  a  license 
from  the  county  treasurer  or  from  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  The  treasurer  shall 
issue  with  each  license  a  metal  tag 
which  must  be  worn  by  the  dog  at  all 
times. 

NIGHT    STRAYING    PROHIBITED. 

The  owner  or  keeper  of  every  dog  shall 
at  all  times  between  sunset  and  sunrise 
of  each  day,  keep  such  dogs,  either  (a) 
confined  within  an  enclosure  from 
which  it  cannot  escape,  or  (b)  firmly  se- 
cured by  means  of  a  collar  and  chain  or 
other  device  so  that  it  cannot  stray  be- 
yond the  premises  on  which  it  is  secured, 
or  (c)  under  the  responsible  control  of 
some  person,  or  when  engaged  in  lawful 
hunting  accompanied  by  an  owner  or 
handler. 


FEMALE  DOG. 

It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  keeper 
ot  any  female  dog  to  permit  such  dog  to 
g.j  beyond  the  premises  of  such  owner 
at  any  time  she  is  in  heat  unless  such 
dog  is  properly  held  in  leash. 

HARBORING. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
harbor,  or  permit  to  remain  about  his 
premises  any  dog  not  having  a  license. 

UKSTRL'CTION   OF   DOGS. 

Any  person  may  kill  any  dog  which 
hi  sees  in  the  act  of  pursuing,  worrying 
01  wounding  any  live  stock,  or  attacking 
human  beings  whether  or  not  such  dog 
bears  the  license  tag  required  by  the 
provisions.  There  shall  be  no  liability 
oil  such  persons  in  damages  or  otherwise 
for  sui'h  hilling.  Any  unlicensed  dog 
that  enters  any  field  shall  constitute  a 
private  nuisance,  and  the  owner  or  ten- 
ant of  such  field  or  their  agent  or  ser- 
vant may  kill  such  dog  while  It  is  in 
the  field  without  liability  or  responsi- 
bility of  any  nature  for  such  killing. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  police  offi- 
cer to  seize  or  detain  any  dog  or  dogs 
which  bear  a  proper  license  tag  and 
which  are  found  running  at  large  and 
unaccompanied  by  its  owner  or  keeper. 
The  owner  of  a  dog  so  detained  shall  be 


notified  to  claim  such  dog  within  ten 
days,  and  shall  pay  all  reasonable  ex- 
pense incurred  by  reason  of  its  deten- 
tion before  the  dog  is  returned.  If  after 
ten  days  from  the  giving  of  such  notice 
such  dog  has  not  been  claimed,  such 
chief  of  police  or  his  agent,  constable  or 
high  constable  shall  dispose  of  such  dog 
by  sale,  or  by  destruction  In  some 
humane  manner,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  police  officer  to  kill  every  dog 
which  does  not  bear  a  proper  license  tag. 
For  failure  to  perform  his  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  such  police  of- 
ficer shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $2.00 
for  each  offense.  For  the  performance 
of  this  duty  he  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of 
$1  for  detaining  a  licensed  do^  and  the 
sum  of  $1  for  the  killing  of  a  dog. 

DAMAGKS.       (LIVESTOCK.) 

The  term  "live  stock"  shall  include 
horses,  stallions,  colts,  geldings,  heifers, 
cows,  calves,  mules,  jacks,  jennets,  btlr- 
ros,  goats,  kids,  and  swine.  The  term 
"poultry"  shall  Include  all  domestic  fowl. 

Whenever  any  person  sustains  any  loss 
or  damage  to  any  live  stock  our  poultry 
bv  dogs,  or  live  stock  of  any  person  Is 
necessarily  destroyed  because  of  having 
been  bitten  by  such  dog.  complaint  for 
damages  should  be  made  In  writing  to 
the  township  auditor  or  to  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  magistrate  or  alderman  of  the 
township,  town,  burough  or  city.  On  the 
establishment  of  such  claim  as  provided 
for  by  this  law,  payment  shall  be  made 
from  the  county  funds  to  the  proper  per- 
son. If  the  owner  of  the  dog  or  dogs 
doing  the  damage  be  known  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  commissioner  to 
notify  such  owners  to  kill  said  dog  or 
dogs  immediately.  If  said  dog  or  dogs 
bo  killed  by  owner  he  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  further  liabilities.  Upon  failure 
to  kill  said  dog  or  dogs  he  shall  be  liable 
for  the  damages  caused  by  the  said  dog 
or  dogs. 


Will  not  every  farmer  write  a  personal 
letter  to  his  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressman  demanding  the  legislation 
that  win  release  these  workers?    It  is  no 
time  to  argue  respecting  the  products  to 
be  barred;  that  can  be  determined  in  a 
Congressional     committee,     but     every 
Member  of  Congress  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  such  character  of  the  legis- 
lation that  one  million  workers  will  be 
released.     This  Is  no  selfish  movement, 
but  one  of  patriotism.  There  Is  abundant 
labor   for   the   production   of  all   neces- 
saries, and  the  man  who  writes  a  letter 
helping   to   secure  this   legislation   per- 
forms a  duty  as  a  patriot.    We  have  no 
right  to  expect  our  Members  of  Congress 
to    run    counter    to    the    will    6f    labor 
unions  and  interested  manufacturers  un- 
less we  support  them  through  such  a  uni- 
versal demand.  Every  agricultural  paper 
is  asked  to  carry  this  request,  and  the 
reader  Is  urged  to  write  the  letters  at 
once  because  it  is  personal  letters  that 
count,  and  also  to  ask  his  local  bank  to 
circulate  petitions  and  to  ask  his  Grange 
to  do  the  same.    The  matter  of  securing 
an  abundant  supply  of  labor  for  the  pro- 
duction of  things  necessary  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  lies  In  the  hands  of  the 
millions    of    farmers    who    are    always 
patriotic  and  who  are  In  such  a  position 
that  they  can  make  their  Influence  felt 
In  this  vital  matter.    Will  you  not  write 
today  demanding  Immediate  action  by 
our  Congress? — Alva  Agee. 


mUME 

GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  fanner's  biff  qoMtiona: 
irden  with 
...  .---  wiX* 
retablea  for 


iiow  can  1  have  »KOOd  fpud  — 
least  expense T    How  can  the 


have  plenty  of  fresh  ve_ — _  - .. 

the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

rnrt  \r  Am?  Combined  Hilt 
IKVJy  Air£f  andDrillSeeder 

Bolvea    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools- 
stored  in  small  a^ce.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  tJian  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  sirl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day  s  band- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  3u 
combina- 
tions, t4.50 
to     »W00, 
Write    for 
^^    booklet. 

BatemM>M'PgCo.,Be«  >C„Crenlocli,W.J. 


Don't  Wear  a  Tnisi 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the   modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderf  ull 
new  discovery  that  re-| 
lieves  rupture  will  b« 
sent   on  trial.     No  ob 
noxious  springs  or  pads.] 
Has   automatic    Aii 
Cushions.     Binds  nnc, 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  i 
broken  limb.  No  salvesJ 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap] 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat4 
ents.    Catalogue  and  measJ 
ure  blanks  muled  free.  Senif 
name  and    address   tuday] 


KNFORCKMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  lies  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  County 
Commissioners  and  Police  Oflicers.  The 
term  police  oflioer  shall  mean  any  person 
employed  or  elected  by  this  Common- 
wealth or  by  a  municipality,  county,-  or 
township  and  whose  duty  It  Is  to  pre- 
serve peace  or  to  make  arrests  or  to  en- 
force the  law.  The  term  Includes  game, 
fish,  and  forest  wardens. 

VIOLATION    AND    PENALTY. 

Any  person  violating  or  falling  or  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and.  upon  conviction  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$100.00  or  to  undergo  an.  Imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  months,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Rfin>EAL. 

All  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  general, 
local  or  special  Inconsistent  with  or  sup- 
plied by  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


This  Year's  Potato  Crop 

With  an  Increase  of  54.04  per  cent,  in 
the  1917  potato  crop  over  the  previous 
year,  the  United  States  has  set  the  new 
high  mark  of  439,686,000  bushels.  New 
York  State  is  credited,  by  official  records, 
with  the  highest  state  yield,  which  is 
38.000,000  bushels,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  69  per  cent,  over  1916.  Iowa,  with 
a  potato  crop  of  13.110,000  bushels,  how- 
over,  shows  171  per  cent.  Increase,  the 
highest  of  any  state.  Other  states  which 
have  this  year  more  than  doubled  their 
1916  potato  production  are  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 


CE.  BROOKS, 2S7  ASteto  Street,  BhrthalU  Midi 

GRASSSEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  Hn~- 


..Pr<«Ml 

Dlvltf*« 

Don't  f aO  to  invaatlgata  Umm  barniu.r 

- —      rtl4  tot  16.11fa|.L 

SwaetClover  and  I 


with  castomen.    m^^w—  •  "~r'.-::i.-. ;^~ — mm~ 

Rflcleaned  Tested  Timothy  t8.2S  bo.  .Clojar  iH  to 
fa $8.90,  AlflikeClover  and  Timothy ,$6^.  8wMtC.v*a^«ia| 
other  (him  and  Field  Beads  at  proportionately  low  priect. 
All  sold  subject  to  SUta  or  Govarnmant  Testonder  m 
abaolotawoaay  baek  yawj»tao.    Wa  ara  ipadaltets  ta  | 
Brass  and  field  seeds,.    Looited  ao  i 


^ aa  to  Ba»a 

Send  today  for  oar 


n  yoa  mooayl 
or  Die  produl 
explains  all,  I 


and  glva  quick  serrlee.  „"-r^""rr-'  -i^'-.i.' 
sbarinB,  money-savin«  Seed  Guida  wblcll 
free.    Boy  now  and  save  money,    wnta 

llMerfeMllabtalSoMlCo..  D«Rt29*  CUeagt,»Mii 


Only  S2  Dm^n 

One  Year  to  Pay!| 

■uya  the  New  Biitter-  .^ 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  ninnins 
easy  rieaninx,  close   akin. 
Riinff.  durable.  Quaraiiteed 
.a  Ufa  4me.   Skima  96  onarts 
per  b«tr.    If  sda  also  in   Rwa 


An  Abundant  Labor  Supply 


[Various  solutions  are  being  suggested 
for  the  farm  labor  problem,  which  in 
many  places  has  become  acute.  The  New 
Jersey  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Alva 
Agee,  has  recently  sent  his  ideas  on  this 
subject  to  the  agricultural  press  and  at 
his  request  we  are  glad  to  publish  them 
with  the  hope  that  thty  w«I  he  given 
serious  study. — Editor.] 

Our  country  has  a  sufficient  supply  of 
men  and  women  to  produce  everything 
that  is  essential  to  the  winning  of  this 
war.     In  times  of  prosperous  peace  mil- 
lions of  workers  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  that  supply  no  vital 
want  of  a  people  engaged  In  a  gigantic 
struggle.     A   little  later   these   workers 
will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not   making    their   lives   count   In   this 
crisis  and  they  will  want  to  contribute 
their  share,  but  our  country  needs  their 
work   now.     The  shortage  In   labor  for 
the  production  of  food,  ships,  munitions 
and  other  necessary  things  Is  due  only 
to  the  failure  of  these  workers  to  realize 
that  labor  devoted  to  things  not  essen- 
tial is  worse  than  wasted  today.    Russia 
has  quit;  Italy  cannot  do  much  In  an  ag- 
gressive way;  there  is  a  woefully  weary 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 

row 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  hishest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  price*  before  dia- 
poeinir  of  your  baffs.  They're 
worth  money  to  you  and  we'll 
pay  you  bast  cash  priea  for  them 
as  soon  as  reeeived and  assorted. 
Write  us  at  once  stating  bow 
many  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY 
69  Dock  Str««t  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


larKcr  sisM  ap  to  No.Sabown 

80  Days' Free  Trial  ^rJ^.'^^^^ll 

It  HHVi'H  in  rrcam.  fostal  brinw  Tr»ec»t- 
•loB,  foldiT  and  "direct-from  {actory  <»n«r. 
Bur  from  th*  manufactarar  and  aava  monay. 

*  ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO.  <'^ 
S180  Marahall  Blvd.  CMICAOO 


The   Slemmer  Heater 
for  Automobiles 

nlllizes  waste  ex  hauHt  Kas  from  motor,  and  keep« 
car  warm  in  the  coldest  weather,  Ukea  »P  no 
room  Hnd  is  eaaUy  installed  In  a  (ew  ralnutw  with- 
out tools.  No  cutting  of  exhaust  pipe  or  change  oi 
machinary.  Send  for  circular,  liberal  terms  and 
exclusive  territory  to  agents. 

F.  G.  SLEMMER,  CentreWlle,  Md. 


FOR  RENT  ON  SHARES 


Well  Improved  C\\t 
ter  county  dairy  farr 


143  acree.  2  miles  from  Kennett  Square,  on  trolley  "nj 
Man    with    family    preferred.      Tt 


^     ^   _  ?wo   tenant   hou 

Possesfllon  April  'l.  WS.  ^  ^^      ^         ■« 

AddrwM  Box  1T7,  Woat  CliMtor.  Po. 


element  In  France;  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  England.  Canada  and  other 
countries  of  the  English  Empire  are  con- 
tributing their  all,  and  our  allies  must 
bo  helped  with  abundant  supplies  of 
foods,  munitions  and  men. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  In  a 
position  to  render  a  service  of  Immense 
magnitude    through    assertion    of    their 
power  as  citizens.    There  are  Important 
Influences  at  work  to  prevent  Congress 
from  placing  a  ban  upon  the  production 
of  luxuries,  and  it  rests  upon  thj  indi- 
vidual farmers  throughout  every  state  of 
our   Union   to  bring  such   Influences  to 
bear   upon   their   Members  of   Congress 
that  a  supply  of  labor  adequate  to  the 
production  of  all  necessities  should   be 
provided  without  any  delay  by  a  national 
enactment,  placing  a  ban  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sufficient   number   of   lux- 
uries to  release  Immediately  cne  million 
workers.    This  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
workers  because  they  will  turn  to  labor 
oi  which  they  may  be  proud  when  the 
war  Is  won,  and  It  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
vide food  and  everything  else  necessary 
to  the  war.  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  counts  today. 


If  you  can't  fight-farm 

Conditions  demand  that,  where  possible,  you  grow  food 

Canada  and  the  United  States  now  working  together. 
Western  Canada's  virgin  soil  should  attract  you.  No 
outlay  for  fertilizer  now  so  hard  to  get.  Get  maxi- 
mum crops  in  grains  and  vegetables.  Best  stock  coun- 
try on  North  American  continent.  Most  desxrable 
climate.  Good  markets.  Farmers  pay  for  their  land 
and  expenses  with  a  single  year's  product.  Splendid 
land  near  railroads  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigated  land  up  to  $50 
per  acre  including  deeded  water  right.  Easy  payments,  one-tenth  down, 
then  no  payment  for  four  years  on  principal;  two  per  cent,  mterest  first 
two  years. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

win  advance  you   up  to  $2,000  to  mako  permanent  Improvomentf, 

under  oertain  oonditions. 

CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS.  TELEPHONES 

Writa  now  (or  literiture.      Routers  of  farm  lindt,  got  yovr  own  liomos.      Boeomo  independonL 

ADDRESS 

ALLAN  CAMERON,  Suparintandant  Land  Dapt.SfSH  Ninth  Av*.,  Oalgary,  Albarte,  Can«^> 
•r  L.  F.  MOWRCY,  IMstriot  R«pr— ntotiv,  1270  Broad  way.  N<w  York  City 


More  Swine — a  Vital  Need 


^ff.  H.  TOMHAVE 


It  is  well  to  plan  and  prepare  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  live  stock  for  the  com- 
ing year.  There  is  a  world  shortage  of 
meat  and  with  the  demand  for  the 
American  and  Allied  armies  the  short- 
age will  be  greater  in  another  year  than 
at  present  unless  every  effort  Is  put  forth 
by  the  American  farmer  to  produce  just 
a  few  more  animals  for  market.  This 
not  only  holds  true  of  hogs,  but  of 
sheep  and  cattle  as  well.  It  Is  more  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  appreciably  Increase 
the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  within 
one  year.  "With  swine  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent. They  have  a  larger  number  of  off- 
spring and  can  be  grown  ready  for  mar- 
ket at  an  earlier  age  than  cattle  or  sheep. 
"With  the  prevailing  high  price  for  all 
classes  of  hogs  and  a  good  price  for  all 
grains  there  Is  apt  to  be  a  tendency  to 
sell  brood  sows  that  should  be  kept  on  the 
farm.  Brood  sows  that  have  been  kept 
long  enough  and  failed  to  produce  good 
litters  or  to  properly  rear  them  should  be 
sold,  but  all  good  producing  sows,  even 
though  they  have  some  age,  should  be 
retained. 

It  is  desirable  to  breed  the  sows  dur- 
ing December  so  that  the  litters  will  not 
come  too  late.  Early  litters,  if  they  can 
be  properly  cared  for,  will  be  ready  for 
development  on  summer  pasture,  where- 
as the  late  ones  can  not  make  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  forage  crops.  The  use  of 
forage  crops  Is  of  such  Importance  that 
the  little  pigs  can  be  given  extra  care  to 
get  them  ready  for  early  spring  pasture. 

The  success  in  growing  swine  depends 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  condition 
of  the  brood  sow  during  the  gestation 
period.  The  sows  should  be  in  fair  con- 
dition at  the  time  they  are  bred,  and 
kept  gaining  during  the  gestation  period. 
If  they  are  thin  at  the  time  they  are  bred 
ft  is  a  good  plan  to  have  them  gaining 
about  one  pound  per  day  up  to  farrow- 
ing time.  While  it  is  objectionable  to 
have  brood  sows  too  fat  at  farrowing 
time,  there  is  greater  danger  of  their 
being  too  thin  and  not  receiving  suffi- 
cient nourishment  to  properly  develop 
the  litters. 

The  feed  for  the  brood  sows  should  be 
of  such  character  as  will  supply  the 
proper  nourishment  and  at  the  some 
time  not  become  too  expensive.  Farm 
grown  feeds  should  be  used  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Com  will  naturally  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  ration,  but  to  get  the 
best  results  it  must  be  properly  supple- 
mented with  protein  feeds.  The  ration 
for  the  brod  sow  may  contain  considera. 
ble  more  bulk  than  for  any  other  class 
of  swine.  If  a  good  quality  of  alfalfa 
hay  or  clover  hay  Is  available,  it 
may  be  fed  in  racks  and  will  ade- 
quately supply  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein required.  Hay  too  coarse  or 
of  poor  quality  cannot  be  used.  Digester 
tankage  supplied  at  the  rate  of  1  pound 
to  every  10  pounds  of  corn,  makes  a  well 
balanced  ration  for  a  brood  sow,  but  Is 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
bulky  feed.  If  tankage  cannot  be  sup- 
plied and  skim  milk  is  available  it  will 
replace  the  tankage.  If  no  other  pro- 
tein feeds  are  on  hand  oil  meal  may  be 
used.     The  most  important  pol^'t  to  be 


kept  in  mind  is  that  the  protein  is  sup- 
plied In  some  form.  The  feeding  of  corn 
without  a  protein  supplement  not  only 
results  in  the  improper  development  of 
the  litter  but  a'ao  requires  a  much  great- 
er amount  to  maintain  a  sow.  Other 
protein  supplements,  such  as  wheat  mid- 
dlings, bran  or  oats  may  be  used  for 
brood  sows  but  are  too  expensive  for 
such  purpose.  A  small  amount  of  oats 
or  bran  may  be  fed  to  supply  some  bulk 
when  all  concentrate  feeds  are  fed.  They 
should  never  be  fed  In  excess  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  ration. 

Brood  sows  must  be  kept  in  a  vigorous 
and  thrifty  condition.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  feeding  the  sows  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sleeping  quarters.  Such 
practice  will  necessitate  the  sows  taking 
exercise  which  will  keep  them  In  good 
condition. 

Sleeping  quarters  for  brood  sows  do 
not  need  to  be  expensive  or  elaborate. 
Well   bedded   sheds   of   some  kind   will 


The  Present  Milk  Situation 


The  first  annual,  meting  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association  was 
held  December  3rd,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bourse,  when  300  dairymen  gathered  to 
hear  reports  and  talk  over  conditions. 
The  approval  of  the  satisfactory  way  In 
which  the  present  officials  have  conduct- 
ed the  business  was  shown  by  the  re- 
election of  all  of  them  for  another  term. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Mr.  Wllllts  said: 

"The  growth  of  our  membership  has 
been  commensurate  with  the  time  that 
could  be  expended  during  these  busy 
times.  Increasing  care  has  been  given 
to  the  importance  of  a  full  explanation 
of  our  alms  and  our  methods.  We  have 
been  anxious  never  to  get  members  un- 
der false  promises,  as  desirable  as  It  Is 
to  have  all  our  farmers  join.  Our  mem- 
bers live  In  twenty-one  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  all  the  markets  of  which  are  di- 
rectly influenced  by  Philadelphia.  We 
have  no  desire  to  spread  out  In  any  direc- 
tion beyond  such  limits,  having  joined 
the  National  Federation  of  Milk  Produc- 
ers, in  order  to  affiliate  ourselves  with 
the  producers'  Interests  in  other  large 
centers.  We  have  been  able  to  adjust 
the  lyhoje^ale  price  In  all  the  cities  and 
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house  them  in  good  condition.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  suitable  farrowing 
pen  In  the  spring,  but  such  can  usually 
be  provided. 

The  number  of  swine  grown  can  be 
materially  increased  if  greater  effort  is 
made  to  save  all  strong  pigs  farrowed. 
The  loss  of  one  or  two  from  each  litter 
means  a  big  reduction  in  the  number  de- 
veloped as  compared  to  the  number  far- 
rowed.  It  not  only  means  greater  pro- 
duction, but  also  a  lower  cost  of 
maintaining  the  brood  sows. 

It  is  important  that  every  means 
available  be  brought  into  operation  to 
produce  more  swine.  Early  spring  gilts 
that  are  well  developed  should  all  be 
bred  for  spring  farrowing.  It  may  mean 
a  few  less  hogs  to  market  this  fall,  but 
the  country  can  stand  a  shortage  better 
today  than  a  year  from  now.  The  coun- 
try needs  the  hogs  and  most  Eastern 
farms  are  in  need  of  them  for  more  sue 
cessful  farming. 


Buttermilk  is  equal  to  skimmilk  for 
feeding  hogs,  while  whey  Is  half  as  yalu- 
able.  Whey,  being  low  in  protein,  is  not 
well  suited  for  young  pigs  and  should  be 
fed  to  older  animals. 


towns  within  our  limits,  whenever  our 
co-operation  has  been  sought. 

"The  first  test  of  our  strength  came 
July  1st,  when  we  assumed  active  charge 
of  the  sale  of  the  milk  of  our  members. 
We  demanded  and  secured  a  substantial 
advance  over  the  previous  pr<  ■».  There 
was  a  further  advance  one  month  ago 
and  I  have  this  to  say  about  the  present 
situation.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the 
price  prevailing  for  November  is  not 
enough  for  the  present  month,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  boost  the  price  high- 
er on  account  of  local  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  present  time  in  the  city,  but 
we  can  assure  you  that  there  will  be  a 
substantial  raise  for  the  followln  two 
months  unless  something  unforeseen 
takes  place.  We  have  fixed  r  price,  but 
think  it  best  not  to  make  It  public  now. 
We  realize  that  the  price  is  the  first 
thing  that  we  consider,  but  it  is  not  all. 
It  Is  very  important  that  whatever  price 
is  set,  that  it  can  be  secured  for  every 
one  and  that  it  be  just  and  equitable  to 
all. 

"The  question  of  test  has  caused  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  I  am  sorry  there  is 
no  time  to  discuss  it  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  hereafter  all  prices  are  quot- 
ed by  the  Association  for  3  per  cent, 
milk  with  allowances  above  that  for  but- 
terfat.  This  winter  untested  milk  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  may  approximate  the  4  per 
cent,  price,  but  that  is  because  no  test 
milk  in  winter  on  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket will  average  this  test.    In  some  oth- 


er districts,  all  milk  is  sold  now  on  the 
3.6  basis,  for  that  is  agreed  upon  as  the 
average  test  for  that  section.  Our  tester 
has  discovered  some  instances  where 
both  producer  and  distributer  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  sell  milk 
and  to  dishonestly  buy  It  without  test 
and  this  in  itself  is  sufficient  justificar 
tion  for  us  to  Insist  on  selling  our 
product  for  just  what  it  is  worth,  be  it 
3,  4  or  5  per  cent.  milk.  The  present 
variation  Is  so  arranged  that  the  low 
test  milk  returns  an  extra  premium  for 
the  butterfat  alone,  the  butterfat  In  3 
per  cent,  being  the  highest  priced  fat  at 
the  present  time.  Of  course,  the  reason 
for  this  Is  apparent.  Whole  milk  and 
condensed  milk  furnish  a  market  for  the 
other  valuable  solids  in  milk  that  gives 
us  our  present  market — 80  per  cent, 
above  butter  prices.  The  cream  buyers 
compete  for  our  milk  by  marketing  their 
skimmilk  as  condensed,  Italian  cheese, 
etc." 

Mr.  Mllo  D.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  and 
possibly  the  man  in  this  country  who 
knows  more  about  the  milk  situation 
than  anybody  else,  through  his  work  in 
Chicago  and  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion In  Washington,  was  at  the  meeting 
and  offered  many  valuable  suggestions. 
-\t  the  afternoon  session  he  delivered  an 
address,  the  main  part  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

WAR    ANB    THE    PBODUCTIOJI    OF    MILK. 

The  one  great  call  of  this  war  is  'Team 
work."  It  will  require  co-operation  such 
86  the  world  has  never  before  known,  to 
meet  the  armies  of  the  Teutons  trained 
for  thirty  years  as  one  man.  A  few  days 
ago  Lloyd  George  won  the  greatest  trii 
umph  of  his  life,  by  organizing  th^ 
Allies  into  a  single  fighting  unit.  A 
i^eek  ago,  this  Government  found  that 
Its  transportation  service  was  deficient 
and  wasteful.  Thirty-eight  railroads 
were  ordered  to  forget  the  Shernuui 
anti-trust  law,  to  organize  Into  a  unit, 
into  a  combination  and  do  business  for 
the  public  as  well  as  themselves.  Their 
business  today  Is  In  the  hands  of  seven 
men,  but  with  the  Government  standing 
over  them  with  the  brake  lever  in  its 
own  hand. 

The  Nation  is  not  only  requiring,  but 
comnianding  the  great  Industri'-s  to  com- 
bine and  organize,  before  they  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  Grovernment  in  matters 
of  business. 

The  hundreds  of  condenseries  of  milk 
are  combined  into  one  association  known 
as  the 'Canners'  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  and  with  this  association  the 
United  States  Government  deals  and 
buys  its  milk  for  the  army.  We  find 
everywhere  organized  Government  deal- 
ing with  organized  industry. 

But  let  us  go  outside  among  the  pro> 
ducers  of  wealth,  the  producers  of  food, 
among  thojie  who  make  it  .possible  for 
any  "pursuit  of  happiness"  in  this  world, 
and  we  find  yet  In  this  country  a  spirit 
of  feudalism  that  would  continue  to  hold 
30.000,000  of  our  people  vassals  to  the 
lords  over  them. 

Until  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
six  million  milk  producers  whose 
families  number  between  thirty  and 
forty  millions  of  our  popuUitioa 
knew  little  of  organization  and  less 
about  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 
They  had  been  keeping  cows,  be- 
cause one-half  the  milk  produced  by  the 
herds  of  the  country  was  used  by  the 
farmers  and  their  families;  because  the 
other  half  was  produced  by  "doing  the 
chores"  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morn« 
ing  and  after  supper  at  night;  by  kids 
and  hired  men  working  overtime  and  bj 
the  good  housewife  caring  for  the  milk, 
whose  labor  was  not  considered  a  thinff 
of  commercial  value. 

And  so  the  best  food  that  the  world 
yet  knows,  was  produced  by  the  most  en- 
slaving drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  for  a 
price  that  would  have  sent  the  farmer 
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to   the  poorhouse   had   it   not   been   for 
these  uncounted  services. 

1  ho  world  has  not  known  until  recent- 
ly that  want  of  milk  will  decimate  the 
population  of  the  earth  more  rapidly 
thiin  will  the  world  war  with  all  its 
devastation.  The  dairy  cow  is  the  foster 
mother  of  the  human  family,  and  if  in  a 
year  or  five  years  she  should  become  so 
far  extinct  that  the  children  of  the  world 
could  not  be  fed  by  her,  unnumbered 
generations  to  come  would  have  to  pay 
the  penalty.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

WAR  TEACHES  NEW  LESSONS. 

As  a  nation  we  are  going  to  learn  some 
important  things  from  this  war.  Thirty 
years  ago.  when  the  anti-trust  laws  had 
their  origin,  we  all  believed  that  combi- 
nations of  capital  would  prove  to  be  the 
downfall  of  the  nation  unless  prevented. 
The  magic  talisman  "Regulation"  had 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

For  ten  years  last  past  we  had  not 
heard  of  anti-trust  laws,  until  they  were 
wheeled  out  a  few  weeks  ago  and  used 
for  intimidation  or  other  un-American 
purpose  upon  milk  producers*  associa- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Hy  the  Clayton  Act,  and  by  the  Food 
Administration  laws,  farmers  and  farm- 
ers* organizations  without  capital  stock, 
and  operated  not  for  profit,  were  par- 
ticularly exempted.  No  Congressman 
or  legislator  ever  dreamed  that  ambit- 
ious politicians  would  by  any  method  un- 
dertake to  distort  the  law  so  as  to  mak 
it  apply  to  farmers,  who  in  ♦he  most 
open  and  harmless  way  were  associating 
for  their  mutual  co-operative  benefit. 

Six  millions  of  farmers  could  not  for^i 
a  trust  if  they  would.  Their  properties 
are  separate  and  distinct  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  Not  until  the  Socialist  has 
destroyed  the  private  ownership  of  our 
homes  and  farms,  will  there  be  any  dan- 
ger of  an  agrarian  trust.  Right  now,  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  democracy 
for  which  more  than  half  the  world  is 
fighting,  will  best  be  conserved  by 
national  unity.  But  national  unity  can- 
not be  preserved  or  attained  by  gross 
discrimination  against  the  agricultural 
classes  of  this  country. 

We  recognize  that  these  are  not  days 
for  profiteering.  The  man.  whether  he  be 
from  farm  or  factory,  whether  he  wear  a 
dress  suit  or  overalls,  who  wants  to 
make  an  inordinate  profit  through  the 
calamities  of  this  war,  is  deserving  of 
little  better  fate  than  the  Hun  who  Is 
shooting  at  our  boys  from  the  other  side 
of  the  trenches. 

Four  months  ago,  representatives  of 
the  milk  producers'  associations  of  the 
country  met  at  Washington,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Food  Administration,  and 
there  offered  the  surplus  milk  of  the 
country,  beyond  the  farmers'  own  con- 
sumption, at  prices  sufficient  to  cover 
cost  of  production  plus  such  reasonable 
profit  as  the  Food  Administration  should 
find  proper. 

At  the  request  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion data  was  collected  from  every 
source  possible  bearing  upon  such  cost. 
Experiment  stations  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  agricultural  colleges, 
everywhere  from  which  reliable  infor- 
mation could  be  had  were  called  upon. 

Mr.  Hoover  appointed  a  disinterested 
committee  of  his  own  to  examine  and 
analyze  this  data.  It  was  an  eminent 
committee,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
that  committee  has  failed  to  report, 
while  the  whole  country,  consumers  and 
producers  have  been  waiting.  There  is 
no  fair  man,  whether  he  comes  from  the 
consuming  class  or  from  the  producing, 
but  is  willing  to  accord  the  producer  of 
milk  the  actual  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit. 

We  do  not  criticise  the  delay,  for  we 
do  not  know  the  cause;  but  we  do  know 
what  has  resulted.  The  great  consuming 
public  has  l>een  made  to  feel  that  the 
demand  of  the  farmer  for  more  pay,  has 
been  unwarranted. 

I'ROnrcTION  COSTS  INCREASE. 

The  true  story  has  never  reached  the 
consumer.  He  only  knows  that  of  all  the 
price  advances  made  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing, that  the  milk  producer  is  the  one 
criminal  who  should  be  prosecuted.  He 
does  not  know  that  while  the  price  of  his 
quart  of  milk  has  only  advanced  from 
Bixty  to  seventy  per  cent.,  that  the  price 
of  corn  which  was  fed  to  produce  that 
milk  has  advanced  from  70  cents  per 
bushel  to  $2.30  per  bushel,  or  more  than 
200  per  cent,  advance. 

That  labor  cost  on  the  farm  has  dou- 
bled and  every  cost  factor  entering  Into 
milk  production,  has  increased  from  100 
to  200  per  cent.  But  as  stated  before, 
the  war  is  to  teach  us  some  new  lessons. 
Already  $100,000,000,000  of  property  in 


this  country  is  segregated  into  combines 
actual  or  understood. 

Some  of  these  combines  are  in  the 
form  of  mere  gentlemen's  agreements, 
where  at  periodical  dinners,  prices  and 
understandings  are  passed  that  become 
law.  The  farmer  is  too  crude  and  has 
too  little  money  for  such  elusive  meth- 
ods for  evading  the  law.  That  takes 
high-priced  lawyers. 

A  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prosecute  these  great  combines  and  we 
know  the  result.  Standard  Oil  was 
broken  up  and  gasoline  sent  up.  It  went 
from  7  cents  a  gallon  to  23  cents.  Rail- 
roads, tobacco  and  coal,  beef,  cotton  and 
wool.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  one  of 
their  magnates  spending  a  day  in  jail, 
for  violating  anti-trust  laws? 

When  enacted.,  those  laws  were  the 
l)est  that  we  could  devise,  but  they  have 
passed  forever.  A  new  era  awaits  the 
American  people,  that  of  regulation.  Do 
you  believe  that  the  powers  conferred 
upon  coal  and  food  administrators  for 
the  period  "during  the  war"  will  ever  be 
allowed  to  die  afterward? 

In  commerce,  business  and  trade  we 
will  never  again  return  for  any  length 
of  time  to  conditions  that  obtained  be- 
fore the  war.  If  prices  can  be  controlled 
by  government  in  time  of  war,  how  shall 
we  prevent  a  hungry  or  frenzied  ma- 
jority from  demanding  the  same  in  time 
of  peace?  No  man  hates  the  dcctrines  of 
ladlcal  socialism  more  than  I  do,  but  we 
may  as  well  prepare  for  a  continuance 
of  some  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
found  necessary  in  war. 

ORGANIZATION    IS    NECESSARY. 

The  great  combines  in  business  and 
commerce  are  today  more  firmly  estab- 
lished and  more  firmly  fixed  than  is  the 
constitution  of  our  government.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  l>ecome  the 
masters  of  their  own  destiny  nor  of  ours, 
that  they  can  defy  the  government  or 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  people  whom 
they  must  serve.  It  means  that  econo- 
mies must  come,  that  needless  expenses 
must  be  eliminated,  that  labor  must  be 
treated  fairly,  and  that  profits  must  be 
reasonable. 

This  being  true,  the  farmers  of  this 
country  must  organize  or  be  lost  In  the 
shuffle.  The  truth  has  become  an  axiom, 
that  the  farmer  is  the  only  salesman  In 
the  world  who  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  price  of  his  product.  His  price  is 
made  by  the  middleman,  and  the  farmer 
can  take  that  price  or  allow  his  product 
tu  spoil  on  his  hands. 

It  Is  because  of  this  condition,  that  the 
greatest  gambling  the  world  Knows  is 
carried  on  under  tile  sheltering  wings  of 
the  law,  under  so-called  Board  of  Trade. 
If  the  farmer  had  a  voice  in  making  the 
price  of  his  products,  these  unholy  marts 
would  be  banished  forever,  and  billions 
of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  producers 
and  consumers,  that  Is  now  stolen  from 
them  on  the  road  from  producer  to  the 
consumer. 

But  I  may  say  to  you  that  farmers  are 
going  to  organize.  The  milk  producers 
oi  the  country  are  forming  associations, 
and  doing  it  everywhere.  In  the 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
which  Is  less  than  one  year  old.  appllca^ 
tions  for  membership  are  coming  in  fast- 
er than  they  can  be  acknowledged. 


the  results  will  have  wide  Influence  up- 
on the  price  of  milk  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  And  until  conditions  shall 
materially  change. 

The  nation  Is  confronted  by  some  very 
serious  problems  In  connection  with  the 
dairy  business,  problems  that  must  not 
bo  overlooked.  Had  prices  remained  as 
they  were  one  year  ago,  the  dairy  herds 
of  the  country  would  have  vanished  like 
the  dew.  Neither  patriotism  nor  altruism 
requires  any  man  to  run  his  business  at 
a  loss.  No  man  knowingly  does  this,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  needs  of  the 
world.  The  government  recognizes  this 
eternal  law. 

The  dairy  cow  Is  as  necessary  back  of 
the  trenches  as  is  the  soldier  in  the 
trenches.  The  dairy  cow  has  been  pre- 
served to  this  nation  and  to  the  world  by 
the  organization  of  milk  producers.  *  ♦  * 

This  Industry  Inventories  not  less  than 
one  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  In 
cows,  and  as  much  more  for  buildings 
and  equipment  to  care  for  them.  The 
milk  and  milk  products  from  these  cows 
are  worth  at  an  average  of  three  dollars 
per  hundred  for  milk,  the  enormous  sum 
of  $2,640,000,000  annually.  If  we  shall 
estimate  that  one-half  is  sold  and  the 
other  half  consumed  by  the  producer,  we 
shall  find  that  44,000.000,000  pounds  of 
milk  find  its  way  to  market  annually. 
If  the  price  of  this  milk  shall  rise  or 
fall  but  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds,  it 
means  a  variance  to  the  producers  of 
milk  of  more  than  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year.  It  therefore  is  manifest 
to  the  milk  producers  of  this  country 
that  If  by  co-operation  they  can  make 
successful  their  demand  for  a  reasonable 
price,  the  ends  to  be  obtained  will  fully 
justify  the  effort  and  expense  of  organi- 
zation. *  *  ♦ 

The  world  is  moving  along  to  starva- 
tion unless  we,  here  in  the  United  States, 
supply  the  food.  Europe  has  fewer  cows 
by  forty  millions  than  she  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  She  is  crying  for 
our  milk  products.  Our  cows  are  lessen- 
ing in  number  and  the  hour  calls  for 
sacrifice,  for  milk  products  although  at 
small  profit. 

You  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  fill  the 
gaps  In  the  trenches,  but  we  can,  without 
inordinate  profit,  continue  to  supply 
milk,  to  furnish  food  to  a  famishing 
world,  while  our  sons  fill  the  decimated 
ranks  in  the  line  of  battle. 


HORSE  EFFICIENCY 

Lameness  can't  be  avoided,  but 
its  duration  can  be  reduced  by 
using  Sloan's  Liniment  as  soon  as 
the  horse  goes  lame.  See  how  quick- 
ly this  effective  liniment  relieves 
stiff,  sore  muscles,  bruises  and  en- 
largements and  puts  your  horse 
back  into  the  100%  class.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  heartily  endorse 
Sloan's  Liniment,  the  universal 
relief  for  pains  and  aches. 
Buy  it  at  your  dealers.  25c-50c  $1.00 

Just  six  times  more  liniment  in  the 
$1.00  bottle  than  in  tiie  25c  size. 
That's   wise  economy. 
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Sloan's 
Linimeni 


HORSES. 


For  Sale  Cheap;  Soiin', 

imported  and  reKisti-'  i 

H.  B1JRNHA9I  Cortland,      •     New   Yoil. 


PERCHERON  STALLION 


CATTLE. 


We  are  not  law  breakers,  we  do  not 
defy  existing  law,  we  act  wholly  within 
the  very  letter  of  the  law,  and  no  man 
questions  our  purpose.  We  have  a  right 
to  meet  and  talk  over  our  problems,  to 
consider  cost  of  production,  and  under 
the  federal  laws  of  our  land,  to  say  what 
we  ought  to  receive  for  our  product. 
Under  some  state  enactments,  the  re- 
strictions are  more  binding,  but  nowhere 
can  farmers  be  prohibited  from  co-opera- 
tive organization.  Nowhere  can  the"  be 
prevented  from  placing  their  milk  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent  to  contract  and  sell 
for  them  to  the  best  advantage  he  can 
obtain. 

(X>M MISSIONS  FAVOR  ADVANCED  PRICE. 

Commissions  are  being  appointed  in 
various  cities,  upon  which  are  repre- 
sentatives of  producers,  consumers  and 
distributers.  Hearings  are  being  held  to 
find  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit. 

The  first  one  to  report  has  been  De- 
troit, which  on  Thanksgiving  day  re- 
ported that  $3.35  per  cwt.  should  be  paid 
to  farmers  at  their  milk  stations  for  the 
next  four  months  for  milk,  testing  3.5. 
That  consumers,  In  order  to  give  to  pro- 
ducers   and    distributers    a    fair    price 


f'eeding  the  Soft  Corn 

W.   H.   TOMHAVB. 

There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  soft 
corn  in  nearly  all   fields  this  year.     In 
many  cases  fully  25  to  50  per  cent,  is  un- 
marketable and  much  of  it  will  not  keep 
well   when   put  In  the  crib.     This  corn 
must  be  used  In  some  way  and  there  Is 
no    better    way    of    handling    It    than 
through  live  stock.    While  live  stock  will 
not  do  as  good  on  it  as  on  well  matured 
corn  it  can  be  used  to  advantage.     It  is 
important  that  this  corn  be  fed  as  soon 
ab   possible  and  given   to   animals   that 
are   thin    in   condition.       They   will   re- 
spond better  to  such  corn   in  the  early 
I  stages  of  the  feeding  period  than  during 
the  later  stages.     This  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  corn   has   not  decom- 
posed and  Is  relished  to  a  larger  extent. 
It  win  have  to  be  fed  In  larger  amounts 
and  oftener  than  well  ripened  corn.  Fre- 
quently the  mistake  Is  made  of  feeding 
such  corn  In  the  same  amounts  as  well 
matured  corn,  but  much  less  dry  matter 
is  supplied  on  account  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  moisture.       One  reason  why 
Ih'e  stock  does  not  do  so   well  on  soft 
corn  during  the  later  stages  of  the  fat- 
tening period   is  because  it  is  not  sup- 
plied  in   sufficiently   concentrated    form 
for  best  results.     On  many  farms  much 
of  the  corn  has  been  put  into  the  silo, 
which  Is  by  all  odds  the  best  means  of 
handling  soft  or  frosted  corn.    If  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  silage  has  been 
removed  from  the  silo  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  refill  the  silo  and  save  husking  and 
cribbing.     This  may  be  done  as  late  as 
December  or  January.     If  the  stover  is 
quite   dry   It  will   be   necessary   to   add 
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MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale:— Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
arethe  kind  that 
spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

.  'AYER  &  McKINNEY 
3W  Chestnut  St..  PhiU..  Ps. 


Vk^l  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Require  L^east  Care 
Cost    Less    for    Feed    and  Labor 

Give  Most  Milk  and  Butterf at 

Learn  about  this  profit- 
^^^  able  breed.     Write   to 


\f^\ 


V/Bfr        The  Holntpiii-Frleslan   AnNOclatloii 
Ull'l         of  Aiuerk-a.  Boi  27u.  Brttttleboro.\  i . 


3  Jersey  Bulls 

For  immediate  sale.    One  ready  for  service.     All  ellK 
Ible  for   rfKiMtratlon.     Write  for  photos.   pnriW  ii;iir'« 
and  prices.    ABDBN  POST,  Mtroiial»biirK   I'n. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Call  \t'"iluu^^l 

Oolclcn  Se«r««  Il.Write  for  particulars.  l>rl<  e.|li<'. 

Address     Addison  K.  Kriebel,  R.  2,  Norrlst4i\vo,  Tn 

BR«.  HOLSTEIN  Bri^I^.  3  yr.  old.  qul«  t.  sun- 
»)reeder,  tine  breedl.ig.  Reu.  I'.  C.  spring  pigs. flllier sex. 
from  1000  lb,  male.     8.  M.  Steele.  Upper  Ulade,  W.  Vii 

SWINE. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Majestic  MRmrnotii,  weight.  4<i7  lb«.  at  7  montlio 
was  bred  and  ralHe«l  by  me.  Hperial:  Itoolcini;  order 
for  bred  HOWS  and  Kilts.  Minlniuni  p''<"i*«  :  W«aued 
pigs,  %'iii  each:  bred  sows  and  kIIis.  |loO  eacb. 

C  H.  CARTER 

Whitsuem  Farm.  >Vest  Chester.  Pa. 


"Hampshircs" 

Plus  any  at;f.  bred  gills 
for  fall  farrow.  Free 
circular.  Also  resrlster- 
ed  Guernsey  bulls  from 
|35  up. 

I«o<>uNt  I<»wa  F»rni 

BIrd-lo-Hand.    Pa. 
Box  P.  Lane.  Co. 


For   Sale  — Poland   China   Pig« 


Both  sex.  in  pairs,  not  akin,  all  ellRlble  to  r«'(ri'"^y 
The  very  best  I  reedlnn  to  be  found,  from  p)oIlfl<'  ihih 
Hies.  Write  for  oatulOKue  giving  full  (ies«ri|>"' " 
Prices  reasonable.  H.  H.  Davis.  Mt.  Victory.  Ohio  V.  i 


should  pay  14  cents  per  quart  or  eight!  water  to  the  cut  corn  bo  that  it  will  be 
cents  per  pint  for  delivered  milk.  _  !  thoroughly     saturated     with     moisture. 

This     method     of    handling    field     corn 
should  not  be  overlooked.    It  will  not  be 


Bod 

_  _       wxef 

sired  by  my  great  boar.  FalrHold  Triiewortb  nnd  fr 
large  sows.  W.  r.  M«>»I*ARRAN.  FarniM.  Pn 


Btautiful  RtgitttrMl  Btrktkirt  Plgt 


necessary  to  feed  all  the  material  during 
the  winter,  but  U  may  be  kept  until  the 
following  summer  before  it  is  fed. 

If  no  silo  can  be  had  the  crop  may  be 
fed  direct  from  the  field  as  bundle  corn. 
The  class  of  live  stock  to  which  to  feed 
such  com  will  depend  upon  the  method 
of  farming  followed  and  whether  live 
stock  must  be  purchased  to  which  to 
feed  the  crop.  If  such  is  the  caae  medium 
weight  feeders  in  thin  condition  can 
l)est  handle  the  crop.  If  fed  to  such  cat- 
tle the  corn  must  be  supplemented  with 
a  concentrated  protein  feed  such  as  oil 
meal  or  cotton  seed  meal.  If  the  corn  is 
fed  as  bundle  corn  it  is  important  that 
it  be  left  in  the  field  in  well  made  shocks 
as  long  as  possible,  or  at  least  until  the 
corn  is  fairly  well  dried  out.  To  stack 
large  amounts  of  the  corn  will  have  a 
tendency  to  mold  and  much  of  it  will 
i^poil. 

If  the  corn  Is  husked,  a  method  that 
will  be  followed  in  many  cases,  it  is  well 
tu  sort  as  much  as  practical  and  put  the 
sound  corn  in  one  crib  while  the  soft  is 
stored  where  it  can  be  fed  at  once.  The 
corn  should  be  husked  clean  so  far  as 
possible.  The  presence  of  the  husks,  silk 
and  any  foreign  material  will  have  a 
tendency  to  retard  air  circulation  in  the 
com  crib.  It  is  also  a  splendid  practice 
to  put  a  few  ventilators  in  the  crib  or 
have  some  cross  boards  put  in  at  differ- 
tnt  places  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of 
air.  On  farms  where  live  stock  is  fed 
every  year  the  soft  com  question  is  not 
nearly  as  serious  as  on  the  grain  farm. 
It  again  sets  forth  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer  who  makes  a  regular  practice  of 
feeding  live  stock.  He  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  problem  and  will  realize  much 
more  for  his  corn  crop  than  will  the  man 
who  is  dependent  upon  the  regular  grain 
market  for  the  sale  of  his  crop.  Live 
rtock  usually  assures  the  best  market 
for  the  corn  crop  and  provides  for  a  well 
balanced  system  of  farming. 


How  to  Prevent  Hog  Tuberculosis 

Hogs  contract  tuberculosis  chiefly 
from  dairy  cows,  which  are  also  very 
subject  to  tuberculosis.  The  disease  in 
a  cow  infects  her  milk  system,  her  lungrs, 
and  her  throat  with  tubercle  bacilli — 
the  germs  wliich  cause  tuberculosis  in 
rnen  and  animals.  Some  of  these  germs 
escape  from  the  cow  in  her  milk  or  in 
her  droppings,  or  she  may  cough  them 
out  on  feed  or  bedding.  Hogs  get  the 
disease  from  the  raw  milk  or  droppings, 
or  feed  infected  by  a  tuberculous  cow. 
Pasteurized  or  cooked  milk  will  not  pass 
the  disease  from  infected  cows  to  other 
animals. 

Therefore,  to  protect  your  hogs  from 
tuberculosis  and  to  make  sure  that  your 
feed  will  be  turned  into  meat  instead  of 
fertilizer,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, Washington,  D.  C,  recommends: 

1.  See  that  all  milk,  especially  all 
skim  milk  from  the  creamery,  is  pas- 
teurized or  cooked  before  it  is  fed  to  the 
hogs. 

2.  Keep  your  hogs  from  following 
dairy  cattle,  unless  the  cattle  are  tuber- 
culin tested.  Keep  them  out  of  cow  lots 
and  barns,  and  keep  dairy  drainage  out 
of  hog  lots.  Ho^s  can  follow  steers 
without  much  danger. 

3.  Give  your  healthy  hogs  a  chance  to 
keep  healthy.  Give  them  clean,  well- 
drained  lots  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sun- 
light, and  clean  water.  Shelter  them  in 
well-lighted  and  ventilated,  sanitary  hog 
houses.  Keep  the  houses  clean  and  use 
plenty  of  whitewash  and  disinfectants. 

If  there  was  tuberculosis  in  your  swine 
last  year,  it  is  safest  to  get  rid  of  that 
herd,  especially  the  breeding  animals, 
and  raise  clean  hogs  from  fresh  stock. 


New  York  and  ChieaKO  and  Boston 
are  all  conducting  investigations,  and 
without  doubt,  when  these  are  completed 
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Sheep  in  Pennsylvania 

With  the  new  Pennsylvania  dog  law 
rffective  on  the  first  of  the  year  renewed 
interest  has  been  created  in  sheep  raising 
iind  numerous  agencies  are  following  the 
lead  advocated  eighteen  months  ago  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  E.  Pat- 
ton,  to  bring  about  greater  interest  in 
the  sheep  industry. 

Over  a  year  ago  Secretary  Patton  start- 
ed a  movement  to  secure  more  sheep  in 
the  state  and  so  successful  were  his  ef- 
forts that  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years 
there  was  no  decline  in  the  sheep  last 
year,  but  an  actual  increase  of  a  few 
thousand  sheep  against  a  normal  decline 
of  about  25,000  yearly,  ^ome  of  the 
plans  which  the  Secretary  had  outlined 
for  the  farmers  in  furnishing  them  sheep 
did  not  materialize  owing  to  the  lack  of 
funds,  but  thousands  of  farmers  looked 
into  the  sheep  proposition,  found  It  was 
a  paying  side  Issue  on  their  farms  and 
3ecured  small  flocks  of  ewes  which  have 
[been  materially  increased  this  year. 

The  new  dog  law  will  protect  the 
Bheep  raiser  and  the  response  of  county 
officials  shows  that  they  are  eager  to  en- 
force the  law  and  give  the  farmer  every 
riotection  against  stray  dogs.  Wool  Is 
Belling  at  a  record  high  price  and  many 
farmers  who  have  available  ground  are 
preparing  to  place  a  few  sheep  on  their 
I  farms. 

The  experience  of  one  farmer  who 
l^ith  an  original  investment  of  flOO  for 
ewes  shows  the  proflt  In  sheep  raising, 
^n  the  spring  nine  ewes  produced  four- 
teen lambs  which  were  sold  for  1160.84 
^&nd  the  wool  brought  an  additional 
||44.50  or  a  total  of  $196.34  on  the  orlgi- 
iBal  investment  of  $100.  The  farmer  still 
^'tains  the  nine  ewes  which  are  worth 
fin  the  market  today  about  |135. 


Two  High  Producing  Cows 
Steady  production  of  fat  has  placed 
Sophie's  Dolly  Dimple  348582  In  the 
front  of  her  class  In  the  state  of  Ohio. 
This  Jersey  heifer,  starting  on  test  at 
two  years  and  three  months  of  age,  has 
won  the  title  of  Ohio  champion  junior 
2-year-old,  by  producing  10,813.9  pounds 
of  milk,  containing  689.68  pounds  of  fat, 
or  862.1  pounds  of  80  per  cent,  butter. 
Persistency  was  Dolly's  chief  asset  in 
the  making  of  this  great  record.  Her 
start  was  ordinary,  and  at  no  time  was 
her  production  for  a  single  day  In  ex- 
cess of  what  other  heifers  of  the  same 
age  have  produced.  Sophie's  Dolly  Dim- 
ple, Instead  of  having  the  usual  decrease 
in  production  as  her  lactation  grew,  in- 
creased her  yield  until  in  the  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  months  her  maximum 
output  of  butterfat  was  reached.  It  is 
truly  remarkable  for  a  heifer  with  first 
calf  to  exceed  the  production  of  her  first 
six  montliB  of  lactation  in  her  second 
six  months,  and  this  Dolly  did  by  over 
20  pounds. 

Early  Dawn  Peep  2nd,  a  pure-bred 
Holstein  cow,  afforded  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  by  making  a  typical 
Holstein  record  of  33.52  pounds  of  butter 
lu  a  week.  While  that  Is  a  good  record 
It  is  not  an  exceptional  one  for  a  Hol- 
stein cow.  It  Is  unusual,  however.  In 
view  of  the  conditions  under  which  It 
was  made.  The  strain  of  traveling  to 
the  show,  the  strange  barn,  the  crowds 
of  the  curious  and  the  excitement  Inci- 
dent to  the  show  were  all  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  making  of  a  record.  It  Is 
a  wonderful  record  in  view  of  these  try- 
ing conditions.  Her  record  for  seven 
days  at  the  show  was  634  pounds  of  milk 
of  4.22  per  cent,  fat,  yielding  33.52 
pounds  of  butter.  Early  Dawn  Peep  2nd 
last  year  made  the  seml-ofllcial  record 
of  1287.72  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 
She  Is  owned  by  Peter  A  Small,  of  Ches- 
terland,  Ohio. 


Where  Disease  Shows  First 

Just  watch  the  milk  yield  for  the  first  sign  of  weakening  in  the  tow's 
tystem.  If  your  cow  is  not  giving  the  quantiQr  or  quality  of  milk  you  expect, 
it  is  time  to  give  her  medical  attention. 

For  twenty-five  years  thousands  of  the  most  progressive  dairymen  Wave 
used  Kow-Kure  as  their  "first  aid"  when  a  cow  shows  signs  of  "falling  ofl?* 
or  coming  down  vvith  disease.  Particularly  before  and  after  the  calving 
period,  the  use  of  Kow-Kure  is  valuable.  It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  Milk 
Fever  and  Retained  Afterbirth,  and  will  enable  the  organs  to  resist  the 
diseases  which  frequently  originate  at  this  time. 

Kow-Kure  has  a  positive  action  on  the  genital  and  digestive  or- 
gans, toning  them  up,  making  them  perform  properly  and  helping  the 
system  to  function  as  nature  intended.     Kow-Kure  has  proven  a 
prompt  remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Scouring,  Lost  Appe- 
tite, Bunches  and  other  common  ills. 

A  ■mall  investment  will  prove  the  worth   of  Kow-Kare  in 
yoar  dairy.     Put  it  to  a  severe  test:  try  it  on  your  poorest 
milker  and  watch  reealta.    Druffgiats  and  feed  dealers 
■ell  it:  55e  and  $1.10  paelcases. 


Build  with  Natco 

A  Hollow  Tile  that's  fire-safe,  wind,  weather  and  ver- 
min proof.  Natco  buildings  "Last  for  Generations" 
— save  painting  and  repairs.  The  glazed  walls  are 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  the  household  crockery.  Re- 
duced repair,  coal  and  insurance  bills  make  Natco 
buildings   truly  economical.      Ask  your  building 

supply  dealer  for /ree  buildins: 
plans,  but  write  direct  for 
new  illustrated  "Nat- 
co on  the  Farm" 
book— 1918  Edi- 
tion—It's 
(rMl 


S9fVi«(ortMi 


r  a  yoUit  mnd  tionomical 


diatrihution, 

Natioaal  Fir«  Proofing  Company,  NH  Fahao  BMc^PIUsbar^  Pa. 


DoD't  Pay  High  Prices  For 

DRIED  BEET  I'ULP 

We  hear  oitsome  unnecessarily  high  prices 
being  paid  by  dairymen  for  our  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  and  therefore  announce  that  no  dealer 
should  charge  more  than  $44. 60  per  ton  sacked, 
af  stations  taking  Philadelphia  rate  of  freight, 
or  $44  per  ton  Pittsburgh  rate,  if  taken  at 
dealer's  store. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

November,  20,  1917 


DONT  OUT  OUT 

AShoeBoil,Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


AB50RBINE 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBTNE,  JR.,  for  manUnd.  the  tntitcptk 
Dnlment  for  Bollt.  BraiKi.  Sores.  Sircllinc*.  Varicote  VeiM. 
AlUr*  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  tl  and  t2  a  bottle  at 
draoiM  or  delivered.  Will  teO  roa  aore  II  ya«  wite. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,    25  Tsmpis  St.,  Sprlnffleld,  Msss. 

MA?«OR  FARMS 

PIKRRKPOBfT  MANOR,  JBFF.  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Ofrtr  fiif  Bale  bull  wven  months  old.  Rlre.  aBon  of  King 
of  the  PontlBc*.  dam  Manor  Johanna  De  Kol  Ht«r 
JoMphlne,  record  26.98  butter  B<>ven  (layn.  nversKe  test 
5.S«,  aTersffe  two  npare«t  damt  3S.88.  Priced  rtffht  (or 
^otck  tnijrer.  Nic  cly  marked  lodivida»lity  (OMttntced 
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8«e  how  one -half  ^ 
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Spavin  Treatment 

KiMsm  Fer  40  Y«MY  as  Kaaiall's  SpMia  Cv«^ 
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f  and  t>e  readyto  relieve  caaaa  olCurlK 
Spavin,  Splint.  Rinrboae,  Buny    i  ^ 
GrowthaorUmeaeso  from  bruises  /// 
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Quaker  Ci^  Feed  Mills 

Oriod  com  audi  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  aad  alfalfa. 
On  tbe  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  <4.80  to  $40.  HKE 
TRML.  Vftitv)  tot  catalog. 
TNC  A.  W.  STKAim  CO 
a.  C-»T»f«iSer«Sl..r>SiSi»Ma.fa. 
—  Write  (er  eoatraet. 
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Protein  Feeds  for  Pigs 
Linseed  oil  meal  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  supplement  to  corn  in  hog  feeding,  and 
when  tankage  or  skimmilk  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  a  reasonable  price  tbij  feed 
may  become  the  cheapest  carrier  of  pro- 
tein. Tankage  at  $80  a  ton  proved  cheap- 
er than  oil  meal  at  $65  when  fed  with 
corn  worth  $1.68  a  bushel  in  tests  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Five  pigs,  weighing  141  pounds,  were 
fed  12  weeks  on  corn  alone;  another  lot, 
one    part    tankage    with    nine    p-rts   of 
corn;  and  a  third  lot,  one  part  of  linseed 
oil  meal  to  five  parts  of  corn.    Those  fed 
only  com  gained  1'^  pounds  daily;  those 
given  corn  and  tankage,  2  pounds;  and 
those   supplied   corn   and   oil   meal,    1% 

pounds. 

The  margin  over  the  cost  of  the  feed 
made  by  the  pigs  fed  oil  meal  with  corn 
v/as  $19.64,  when  hogs  sold  for  $15  a  hun- 
dred: of  'ihose  fed  tankage  and  corn, 
$22.72;  and  of  those  given  only  corn, 
$10.62. 

Younger  pigs  would  make  much  slow- 
er gains  than  those  obtained  in  this  ex- 
periment if  corn  alone  is  fed.  Even  for 
long  feeding  periods  with  well  developed 
hogs,  corn  is  more  profitable  when  sup- 
plemented with  a  small  quantity  of  a 
ftod  rich  in  protein  and  mineral  matter. 
Young  pigs  weighing  43  pounds  gained 
only  a  third  of  a  pound  daily  in  one  test 
when  fed  for  15  weeks  on  corn  alone. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

(Continued  from  page  422) 


and  the  doorvard  and  the  cows  and  the 
grindstone  and  Aunt  Deel.  The  glow  of 
the  candles  and  the  odor  of  ham  and 
eggs  drew  me  into  the  house.  Wistfully 
r  watched  the  great  man  as  he  ate  his 
Bupper.  I  was  always  hungry  those 
days.  Mr.  Wright  asked  me  to  have  an 
egg  but  I  shook  my  head  and  said  "No, 
thank  vou"  with  sublime  self-denial.  At 
the  first  hint  from  Aunt  Deel  I  took  my 
candle  and  went  up  to  bed. 

"I  ain't  afraid  o'  bears,"  I  heard  my- 
self whispering  as  I  undressed.  I  whis- 
pered a  good  deal  as  my  imagination 
ran  away  into  the  near  future. 

Soon  I  blew  out  my  candle  and  got  in- 
to bed.  The  door  was  open  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  I  could  see  the  light  and  ] 
he?r  them  talking.  It  had  been  more 
than  a  year  since  Uncle  Peabody  had 
promised  to  take  me  into  the  wood  fish- 
ing, but  most  of  our  joys  were  enriched 
by  long  anticipation  filled  with  talk  and 
fancy. 

I  lay  planning  my  behavior  In  the 
woods.  It  was  to  be  helpful  and  polite 
and  generally  designed  to  show  that  1 
cotild  be  a  man  among  men.  I  lay  a 
long  time  whispering  over  details. 
There  was  to  l>e  no  crying,  even  if  I  did 
get  hurt  a  little  once  in  a  while.  Men 
never  cried.  Only  babies  cried.  1  could 
hear  Mr.  Wright  talking  about  Buck- 
tails  and  Hunkers  below  stairs  and  I 
could  hear  the  peepers  down  In  the 
marsh. 

Peepers  and  men  who  talked  politics 
were  alike  to  me  those  days.  They  were 
beyond  my  understanding  and  generally 
put  me  to  sleep — especially  the  peepers. 
In  my  childhood  the  peepers  were  the 
bells  of  dream-land  calling  me  to  rest. 
The  sweet  sound  no  sooner  caught  my 
oar  than  my  thoughts  began  to  steal 
away  on  tiptoe  and  In  a  moment  the 
house  of  my  brain  was  silent  and  de- 
serted, and  thereafter,  for  a  time,  only 
fairy  feet  came  Into  it.  So  even  those 
happy  thoughts  of  a  joyous  holiday  soon 
left  me  and  1  slept. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  cool,  gentle  hand 
on  my  brow.    I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw 
the  homely  and   beloved   face  of   Uncle 
Peabody  smiling  down  at  me.     What  a 
face  It  was!     It  welcomed  me,  always, 
at  the  gates  of  the  morning  and  I  saw 
It  in  the  glow  of  the  candle  at  night  as  I 
set  out  on  my  lonely,  dreaded  voyage  In- 
to dream-land.     Do  you   wonder  that   I 
stop   a    moment    and    wipe    my    glasses 
when  I  think  of  It? 
"Hello,  Bart!"  said  he.  "It's  to-morrer." 
I  sat  up.    The  delicious  odor  of  frying 
ham  was  In  the  air.     The  glow  of  the 
morning  sunlight  was  on  the  me^idows. 
"Come    on,    ol'    friend!      By    mighty! 
We're  goin'  to — "  said  Uncle  Peabody. 


Happy  thoughts  came  rushing  Into  my 
brain  again.  What  a  tumult!  I  leaped 
out  of  bed. 

"I'll  be  ready  i^  a  minute,  Uncle  Pea- 
body," I  said  as,  yawning,  I  drew  on  my 
trousers. 

"Don't  tear  yer  socks,"  he  cautioned 
as  I  lost  patience  with  their  unsympa- 
thetic behavior. 

He  helped  me  with  my  boots,  which 
were  rather  tight,  and  I  flew  down-stairs 
with  my  coat  half  on  and  ran  for  the 
wash-basin  just  outside  the  kitchen  door. 
"Hello,  Bart!  If  the  fish  don't  bite 
to-day  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  them- 
selves," said  Mr.  Wright,  who  stood  in 
the  dooryard  in  an  old  suit  of  clothes 
which  belonged  to  Uncle  Peabody. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  over  the  dis- 
tant tree-tops  and  the  dew  in  the  mea 
dow   grass  glowed   like  a  net  of  silvei 
and  the  air  was  chilly.    The  chores  were 
done.     Aunt  Deel  appeared  in  the  open 
door  as  I  was  wiping  my  face  and  hands 
and  said  in  her  genial,  company  voice: 
"Breakfast  is  ready." 
Aunt  Deel  never  shortened  her  words 
when  company  was  there.     Her  respect 
v.as    always    properly    divided    between 
her  guest  and  the  English  language. 

How  delicious  were  the  ham.  smoked 
in  our  own  barrels,  and  the  eggs  fried 
in   its  fat  and   the  baked   potatoes  and 
milk    gravy    and    the    buckwheat    cakes 
and    maple  syrup,   and   how   we  ate  of 
them!     Two  big  pack  baskets  stood  by 
the   window   filled   with   provisions   and 
blankets,  and  the  black  bottom  of  Unci? 
Peabody's  spider  was  on  the  top  of  one  ] 
ot  them,  with  its  handle  reaching  down  i 
into    the    depths    of    the    basket.      The  I 
musket  and  the  powder  horn  had  been  j 
taken    down    from    the    wall    and    the  i 
former  leaned  on  the  window-sill.  | 

'If  we  see  a  deer  we  ain't  goin'  to  let  \ 
him  bite  us,"  said  Uncle  Peabody.  | 

Aunt  Deel  kept  nudging  me  under  the  | 
table  and  giving  me  sharp  looks  to  re- ; 
mind   me   of   my   manners,    for   now    it 
seemed  as  if  a  time  had  come  when  eat- 
ing   was    a    necessary    evil    to    be    got 
through  with  as  soon  as  possible.     Even 
Uncle   Peabody    tapped    his   cup    lightly] 
with  his  teaspoon,  a  familiar  signal  of ; 
his  by  which  he  indicated  that  I  was  to  i 
put  on  the  brakes.  } 

To  Aunt  Deel  raen-folk.s  were  a  care- 1 
less,   Irresponsible  and   mischievous   lot  \ 
who  had  to  be  looked  after  all  the  time 
or  there  was  no  telling  what  would  hap- ! 
pen   to  them.     She  slipped   some  extra 
pairs  of  socks  and  a  bottle  of  turpentine 
into  the  pack  basket  and  told  us  what 
we  were  to  do  If  we  got  wet  feet  or  sore 
throats  or  stomach  ache. 

Aunt  Deel  kissed  me  lightly  on  the 
cheek  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  i 
•There,  I've  done  It  at  last,"  and  gave  i 
me  a  little  poke  with  her  hand  (I  re-' 
member  thinking  what  an  extravagant ' 
display  of  affection  it  was)  and  many  I 
cautions  before  I  got  into  the  wagon 
with  Mr.  Wright  and  my  uncle.  We 
drove  up  the  hills  and  I  heard  little  that 
the  men  said,  for  my  thoughts  were 
busy.  We  arrived  at  the  cabin  of  Bill 
Seaver  that  stood  on  the  river  bank  just 
above  Rainbow  Falls.  Bill  stood  in  his 
dooryard  and  greeted  us  with  a  loud  i 
"Hello    there!" 

"Want  to  go  fishln'?"  Uncle  Peabody 
called. 

"You  bet  I  do.    Gosh!     I  ain't  had  no 
fun  since  I  went  to  Joe  Brown's  funeral 
an'  that  day  I  enjoyed  myself — damned 
If  I  didn't!     Want  to  go  up  the  river?     \ 
"We  thought  we'd  go  up  to  your  camp  ' 
and  fish  a  day  or  two."  | 

"All  right!  We'll  hitch  In  the  bosses. 
My  wlfe'll  take  care  of  'em  'til  we  git 
back.  Say  it  looks  as  fishy  as  hell, 
don't  it?"  1 

"This  Is  Mr.  Silas  Wright— the  Comp- ' 
tioUer."  said  Uncle  Peabody.  1 

"It  Is!     Gosh  almighty!     I  ought  to  | 
have  knowed   it."  said   Bill   Seaver,  his  j 
tone  and  manner  having  changed   like  i 
magic  to  those  of  awed  respect.     "I  seej 
ye  In  coiwt  one  day  years  ago.     If  I'd 
knowed  'twas  you   I   wouldn't  'a'  swore  '■ 
as  I  did."    The  men  began  laughing  and 
then  he  added:  "Damned  If  I  would!"      , 
"It  won't  hurt  me  any — the  boy  is  the ' 
one,"   said   Mr.   Wright   as   he  took   my 
hand    and    strolled    up    the    river    bank 
with  me.     I   rather  feared  and  dreaded 
those  big  roaring  men  like  Bill  Seaver. 
The  horses  were  hitched    In   and   the 
canoes  washed  out.     Then  we  all  turned 
to  and  dug  some  angle-worms.  The  poles 
were  brought — lines,  hooks  and  sinkers 
were  made  ready  and  In  an  hour  or  so 
wo  were  on  our  way  up  the  river,  Mr. 
Wright  and  I  and  Uncle  Peabody  being 
In  one  of  the  canoes,  the  latter  working 
the  paddle. 

(^Continued  next  i88ue.) 


Money  Saving 
Opportunities 

We  have  made  up  a  list  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  which  we  offer  in 
combination  vith  The  Practical  Farm- 
er at  a  reduced  price  for  the  two  pub- 
lications.      We    believe   they   are    the 
best  that  can  be  selected  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family.     We  cannot  send  sam- 
ple copies  of  any  of  these  publications ; 
they  must  be  secured  from  the  office  of 
each.     These  offers  are  only  good  for 
subscriptions    in    the    United    States, 
Hawaii    and    the    Philippine    Islands. 
The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
price  of  the  publication  named  and  the 
ar   column    of   figures   the  combined 
price  of  The  Practical  Farmer  for  three 
years   and    the   publication  named  for 
one  year. 

'I'he  8-y«ir  subseriiition  price  of  The  Praetieal  Farmer  alone  Ik  »1.00. 
Thete  combinationi  do  not  apply  to  aubKriptiont  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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to  the  paper 

named  and  a  3- 
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to  The  Practical 

Farmer 
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2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
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1.50 

1.50 

.75 

1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
4  00 
1.50 
3.00 
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1.50 
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2.00 


American  Boy      .    . 

American  Magazine 

Amer.  Motherhood 

I  Boys'  Magazine   .    . 

jChrietian  Herald  .    . 

Collier's  Weekly  .    . 

The  Commoner     .    . 

Delineator    .    .    .    . 

The  Designer  .    .    . 

Etude   

Everybody's  Mag. 

Every  Week     .    . 

(iloanings  in  Bee 
Culture     .    .    .    . 

Health  Culture    .    . 

Ladiew'  World      .    . 

Little  Folks      .    .    . 

iMcCall's  Magazine 

iMcClure's  Magazine 

Modern  Prineilla 

Mother's  Magazine 

Outlook     .... 

I    • 

.Pictorial  Review  .    , 

'Keview  of  RevieuH 

j 

jTodays  Housewife 
.Woman's  Htmie 
'     C«)inpnni(m    .    . 
Woman'n  Magazine 
Youth's  Companion 


Monthly  .  . 
Monthly  .  , 
Monthly  . 
Monthly  . 
Weekly  . 
Weekly  . 
M(mthly  . 
Monthly  . 
Monthly  . 
Monthly  .  . 
Monthly  .  . 
,  Weekly    .    . 

Senii-M(mthly 

Monthly    .    . 

Monthly   .    . 

Monthly   .    . 

M<mthly   .    . 

Monthly    .    . 

Monthly   .    . 

Monthly  .  . 
.  Weekly  .  . 
,  Monthly    .    . 

Monthly  .  . 
.  Monthly   .    . 

.  Monthly  .  . 
Mtmthly  .  . 
Weekly     .    . 


Detroit,  Mich.  .    . 
New  York  City     . 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Smethport,  Pa. 
New  York  City    . 
New  York  City    . 
Lincoln,  Neb.  .    . 
New  York  City*   . 
New  Y^'ork  City     . 
Philadelphia,     Pa 
New  York  City    . 
New  A'ork  City     . 


Medina,  O.  .  . 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Salem,  Mass.  . 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Elgin,  111.  .  . 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Canton,  O     .    . 


New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Boston,  Ma8».   . 


$2.10 
2.65 
1.85 
1.50 
2.50 
2.75 
1.50 
2.20 
1.75 
2.10 
2.25 
1.65 

L85 

2.00 

2.10 

1.85 

1.50 

2.10^ 

1.75 

2.00| 

4.25J 

2.1J 

3.251 

1.3^ 

2.1 

1.601 
2.75 


S«nd  in  your  orders  orly.  *».  owing  to  poadins  incrasM*  in  price,  of  many  publications.  w« 
can  ruarantee  the  above  dubbins  rate*  for  a  thort  time  only. 

Send  all  subscriptions  to 
The  Practical  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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